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"  The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  "Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good." — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

The  Event  of  this  month  on  which  our  attention 
is  fixed  Avith  most  personal  interest  is,  we  think, 
the  vacancy  in  the  viceroyalty  of  India,  caused  by 
the  lamented  death  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  the  un- 
usual way  in  which  that  vacancy  has  been  supplied. 
For  some  years  jDast  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Queen's  representative  in 
India  should  be  a  statesman  of  tried  abilities,  and 
generally  a  man  of  noble  birth.  We  have  seen,  in 
another  part  of  this  paper,  how  Lord  Elgin  united 
both  these  qualifications,  and  we  know  that  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  the  new  Governor-General,  pos- 
sesses neither.  The  appointment,  however,  is  one 
which  the  country  generally  has  approved,  because 
it  was  thought  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  received 
but  scant  reward  for  his  great  services  in  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  and  that  he  deserved  the  honour. 
It  is  also  known  that,  though  not  a  tried  statesman, 
he  possesses  great  powers  of  ruling  and  faculties  for 
administration,  combined  with  knowledge  of  the 
customs  and  tempers  of  those  with  whom  he  will 
have  to  deal,  as  well  as  a  constitution  inured  to 
the  climate.  Recent  accounts  from  Lahore,  of 
something  more  than  ordinary  skirmishes  with  the 
native  tribes  in  the  north-west,  beyond  the  Indus, 
have  once  more  roused  some  anxiety  with  regard 
to  our  outlying  provinces,  though  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country  seems  thoroughly  prosperous  and 
contented. 

Our  0A\Ti  country  has  little  going  on  at  present 
which  needs  recording  ;  so  little  indeed  is  there  to 
say  from  day  to  day,  that  the  Times  is  willing  to 
devote  a  large  portion  of  its  columns  to  a  dispute  be- 
tween itsehT  and  Mr.  Cobden.  Our  monthly  record, 
having  a  wider  selection  of  news,  is  not  yet  re- 
duced to  making  a  subject ;  and  we  should  not 
have  thought  the  aff'air  of  sufficient  general  interest 
to  caU  for  notice,  were  it  not  that,  by  dint  of  puff- 
ing, the  matter  has  become  generally  talked  of,  as 
supremely  ridiculous.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
gentleman  who  said  that,  were  he  a  woman,  rather 
than  not  be  talked  of  he  would  wear  his  bonnet 
hind  part  before.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Cobden  must  have  something  of  this  desire  for 
notoriety.  If  so,  he  certainly  has  attained  his 
object,  and  is  generally  talked  about.  We  cannot 
but  think  also  that  he  is  in  almost  as  unbecoming 
a  situation  as  a  lady  would  be  with  her  bonnet 
fore  part  behind.  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  end  of 
September  last,  was  addressing  his  constituents  at 
Eochdale,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  made 
some  remarks  about  the  w^ay  in  wliich,  of  late 


years,  great  landowners  were  trying  to  get  the  land 
into  their  own  hands  out  of  those  of  the  small 
farmers.  The  speech  was  not  a  judicious  one,  but 
at  the  same  time  more  was  made  of  it  in  a  leading 
article  of  the  Times  next  day,  than  it  really  de- 
served or  really  meant,  probably  from  the  same 
reason  which  we  have  hinted  above — dearth  of 
other  matter.  Mr.  Cobden  comes  forward  in  de- 
fence of  his  friend  Mr.  Bright,  abuses  the  Editor 
of  the  Times,  makes  him  publish  his  name  in  his' 
own  paper  (a  secret  which  has  long  been  a  sort  of 
stage  aside,  acknowledged  by  none,  yet  knowTi  to 
all),  and,  having  exhausted  himself  in  abuse,  will 
probably  soon  tire  of  the  storm  in  a  teacup  which 
he  has  raised. 

A  question  of  more  world-wide  interest  has  been 
settled  within  this  month,  that  of  the  Congress  pro- 
posed by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  corre- 
spondence of  which  question  we  publish  elsewhere. 
Her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  her  Ministers, 
and  gTeatly  to  the  disappointment  of  France,  has 
declined  to  assist  at  the  assembly  of  European 
powers  proposed  to  be  convened  in  Paris.  The 
reasons  are  so  fully  and  so  honestly  given,  and 
recommend  themselves  so  entirely  to  the  common 
sense  of  whoever  chooses  to  read  them  carefuUy, 
that  they  scarcely  require  much  comment  here. 
Indeed,  we  might  wonder  that  such  a  scheme 
could  have  been  seriously  entertained  as  practi- 
cable in  any  statesman's  mind,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  originator  of  a  plan  is  generally  the  last 
to  see  its  defects.  France  thinks  herself  deeply 
injured  by  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government, 
and  in  allusion  to  what  she  considers  the  "cowardice" 
of  the  policy  of  England  with  regard  to  Mexico, 
expresses  herself  as  liaving  been  twdce  thwarted  in 
her  schemes  of  philanthropy  within  a  short  interval. 

If  every  family  which  lived  beyond  its  means 
was  compelled  to  publish  a  yearly  statement  of  ac- 
counts, we  imagine  that  bankruptcy  would  be  less 
common  than  it  is.  France,  in  the  report  which 
M.  FouLD,  Minister  of  Finance,  has  submitted  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  world,  seems  burthened  by  a 
debt  which  it  is  a  considerable  exercise  of  numera- 
tion even  to  read.  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor 
plans  and  schemes,  and  the  Court  amuses,  and 
dresses  itself,  and  both  Emperor  and  Court  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so,  undeterred  by  the 
formidable  array  of  figures  which  M.  Fould  has 
published. 

We  have  tried  to  stem  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Schlesw^g-Holstein  question,  into  which  the 
course  of  events  has  fioated  us,  whether  to  our 
readers'  satisfaction  we  know  not.  We  advise  those 
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among  them  who  have  not  yet  begun  German,  to 
wait  before  attempting  to  enter  into  the  dispute  till 
they  have  mastered  the  elements  of  the  original  lan- 
guage in  which  the  genealogies  were  witten.  By 
that  time  their  brains  will  have  become  accustomed 
to  extracting  meaning  from  a  wilderness  of  v/ords. 

The  Times'  Correspondent  has  been'  dismissed 
from  Warsaw,  and  reminds  us  of  the  child  who 
said  he  enjoyed  bread  and  water  for  dinner  better 
than  plum  pudding,  by  the  persistence  with  which 
he  declares  that  he  is  delighted  to  go.  Dismissed  " 
is,  however,  too  harsh  a  term  to  apply  to  the  manner 
of  his  departure.  We  cannot  help  quoting,  as  we 
read  the  account,  the  well-known  lines, 

*'He  kicked  me  down  stairs  with  such  a  good  grace 
That  I  thought  he  was  handing  me  up." 

surely  they  must  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
"  our  o^vn  correspondent." 

The  Poles  still  continue  the  unequal  struggle 
which,  if  it  goes  on,  v/e  know  can  have  but  one 
ending.  The  latest  advices  speak  of  advantages 
gained  by  them,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that,  as  when  things  come  to  the  worst,  they 
must  mend,  and  as  we  cannot  imagine  the  state 
of  Poland  to  be  possibly  worse  than  it  is,  something 
will  and  must  turn  the  scale  in  their  favour. 

The  Campaign  in  Tennessee  is  supposed  to  be 
closed,  though  General  Bragge's  defeat  is  by  no 
means  so  comiDlete  as  it  was  at  first  reported  to  be. 
The  first  reports  of  a  victory  anywhere  are  never 
to  be  depended  on,  a  truth  which  the  American 
war  has  more  than  ever  impressed  upon  us. 

The  court  martial  on  Colonel  Crawley  is 
closed  at  length,  although  the  decision  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time  to  come.  Recent  experience 
in  this  very  case  will  have  taught  all  journalists  a 
lesson  against  prejudging.  A  short  time  ago  Eng- 
land was  up  in  arms  against  this  officer,  and  one  of 
our  leading  periodicals  thought  itself  justified  in 
admitting  into  its  pages  an  article,  in  which  he  was 
condemned  and  held  up  to  public  obloquy  before 
he  was  proved  giiilty.  The  tide  of  popular  feeling 
has  now  turned  in  his  favour,  principally  from  the 
manifest  injustice  of  this  proceeding.  Had  space 
permitted,  and  had  this  been  the  time  for  it,  we 
would  gladly  have  extracted  largely  from  the 
speeches  of  both  prosecutor  and  accused.  We 
hope  to  do  so  when  the  decision  shall  be  pro- 
nounced, and  the  matter  shall  be  proper  subject 
for  history,  not  as  now,  food  for  speculation.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  decision  will  be  a  righteous 
one,  though  we  ourselves  can  sympathize  with  the 
Welch  judge,  who  declined  to  hear  both  sides,  say- 
ing it  was  very  confusing,  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  one  way,  to  have  some  one  else  come  and 
try  to  upset  it  all.  When,  however,  we  think  of  the 
great  stake  which  Colonel  Crawley  has  in  this 
affair,  we  check  ourselves  in  any  word  which  might, 
ever  so.  little,  seem  to  speak  lightly  of  the  matter  ; 
remembering  that  whether  he  be  pronounced  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  it  never  can  be  a  light  matter  to 
him,  for  in  the  former  case  he  will  have  borne 
miich  undeserved  reproach,  and  in  the  latter  he 
will  have  to  bear  much  more. 

News  from  Mexico  states,  that  the  resistance  to 
the  French  occupation  there,  is  gradually  dying 
away  (this  was  up  to  the  21st  ult.).  Jaurey,  the 
leader  of  the  army  of  resistance,  has  no  army  left 
to  lead.    It  is  scattered,  and  offers  no  resistance. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  hitherto  not  paid 
much  attention  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  such 
a  far  away  place  as  Mexico,  must  be  told  that  more 
than  a  year  ago,  a  joint  expedition  of  Spanish, 
French,  and  English,  started  for  Mexico,  in  order 
to  see,  if  by  foreign  intervention  it  was  possible  to 
put  this  distracted  country  into  a  better  state,  both 
internally  and  commercially, — for  the  inhabitants 
were  always  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  and 
generally  backward  in  fulfilling  their  engagements 
with  their  neighbours.  It  did  not  enter  into  the 
plan  of  the  English  Government,  to  choose  a  foreign 
ruler  for  the  Mexicans  ;  the  intention  being  merely 
to  aid  in  firmly  establishing  the  best  of  the  several 
rival  native  rulers.  When,  therefore,  England  saw 
that  the  French  Emperor's  scheme  was  to  turn  the 
Mexicans  into  an  Empire  against  their  will,  and 
give  them  an  Emperor  of  his  own  choosing,  she 
retired  from  the  expedition,  leaving  the  French 
to  fight  alone.  The  end  has  been,  that  Mexico 
has  been  regularly  conquered  by  the  French,  and 
the  crow  offered  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  accepted  the 
offer  under  certain  conditions.  These  conditions 
were  at  first  supposed  likely  to  be  conceded.  Now, 
however,  grave  doubts  are  entertained  whether 
the  Archduke  will  ever  take  the  crown  awarded  to 
him,  for  the  stipulations  are  not,  nor  are  they  ever 
likely  to  be,  fulfilled.  One  was,  that  the  new  Em- 
pire should  be  recognised  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. President  Lincoln,  the  Federal  President, 
the  only  one  acknowledged  as  yet  by  the  French 
Government,  has  declined  to  tolerate  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mexican  Empire,  a  decision  which  is 
not  surprising,  if  one  looks  at  .the  geographical 
position  of  the  two  countries,  and  remembers  how 
jealous  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  would 
naturally  be,  at  an  Empire,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Old  World,  being  established  at  their  door. 
The  Confederate  Constitution,  if  it  were  recognised, 
would  welcome  so  powerful  an  ally  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  neutrality 
hitherto  preserved  will  be  broken,  and  there  being 
no  guarantee  for  the  independence  of  the  Empire, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  project,  so  far  as  the  Arch- 
duke is  concerned,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

We  had  sent  our  foregoing  remarks  to  be  printed 
before  the  publication  of  the  decision  on  Colonel 
Crawley's  case.  He  is  pronounced  not  guilty  on 
both  the  charges,  and  "the  Court  (to  quote  the 
words  of  the  decision)  does  fully  and  honourably 
acquit  him." 

We  must  not  conclude  what  we  are  writing  now 
in  Christmas  week,  without  wishing  our  readers 
joy  of  this  joyful  season,  and  many,  many  "happy 
new  years  "  to  all.  Though  we  are  making  our  first 
acquaintance  with  them  now,  we  hope  that  next 
year  we  shall  meet  each  other  in  a  different  way. 
Now  we  meet — on  our  part,  with  the  half-bashful 
entrance  of  a  visitor  into  a  strange  dra\\Tng-room, 
and  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  mth  the  grave 
dignified  courtesy  of  a  lady  greeting  an  unknown 
guest  (with  whom,  however,  she  has  received  good 
introductions).  Next  year  there  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  hearty  handshake  of  old  acquaintanceship.  The 
year  after,  we  trust,  the  warm  clasp  of  tried  firm 
friends. 

 «  
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GEEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

THE  PROPOSED  CONGRESS. 

The  following  correspondence  has  passed  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  : — 

"  (Translation.) 

"  Madam,  my  Sister, — In  face  of  the  events 
which  daily  arise  and  press  themselves  on  atten- 
tion, I  deem  it  indispensable  to  impart  my  whole 
thought  to  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  the  destiny  of 
nations  is  confided. 

"  On  all  occasions  when  great  convulsions  have 
shaken  the  foundations  and  deranged  the  limits  of 
States  solemn  compacts  have  followed  to  reduce  to 
order  the  new  elements,  and  to  recognise,  while 
revising  them,  the  changes  that  have  been  effected. 

"  Such  was  the  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  negotiations 
of  Vienna  in  1815.  It  is  on  this  last  foundation  that 
the  political  edifice  of  Eurojie  now  rests  ;  and 
nevertheless,  your  Majesty  is  not  ignorant,  it  is 
crumbling  to  pieces  on  all  sides. 

"  If  one  considers  attentively  the  situation  of 
the  different  countries  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  on  almost  all  points  the  Treaties  of  Vienna 
are  destroyed,  modified,  disregarded,  or  menaced. 
Hence  there  are  duties  without  rule,  rights  without 
title,  pretensions  without  restraint — a  peril  the 
more  formidable,  smce  the  improvements  produced 
by  civilization,  which  has  united  peoples  together 
by  an  identity  of  material  interests,  would  render 
war  still  more  destructive. 

"  This  is  a  matter  for  serious  reflection.  Let  us 
not  delay  taking  a  decision  until  sudden  and  irresist- 
ible events  disturb  our  judgment  and  draw  us  in  spite 
of  ourselves  in  opposite  directions.  I  now,  there- 
fore, propose  to  your  Majesty  to  regulate  the  present 
and  to  secure  the  future  by  means  of  a  Congress. 

"  Summoned  to  the  throne  by  Providence  and 
the  will  of  the  French  people,  but  brought  up  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  allowable 
for  me  than  for  others  to  ignore  the  rights  of 
Sovereigns  and  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  peoples. 
Thus  I  aih  ready,  without  any  preconceived  sys- 
tem, to  bring  to  an  International  Council  a  spirit 
of  moderation  and  justice,  the  ordinary  portion  of 
those  who  have  undergone  so  many  different  trials. 

"  If  I  take  the  mitiative  in  such  an  overture  I 
do  not  yield  to  an  impulse  of  vanity,  but  because 
I  am  the  Sovereign  to  whom  ambitious  projects 
have  mostly  been  attributed.  I  have  it  at  heart 
to  prove,  by  this  frank  and  loyal  overture,  that  my 
sole  object  is  to  arrive,  without  convulsion,  at  the 
pacification  of  Europe.  If  this  proposal  be  agreed 
to,  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  accept  Paris  as  the  place 
of  meeting. 

"  If  the  Princes,  allies,  and  friends  of  France, 
should  think  fit  to  enhance  by  their  presence  the 
authority  of  the  deliberations,  I  shall  be  proud  to 
offer  them  cordial  hospitality.  Europe  will,  per- 
haps, see  some  advantage  in  the  capital  whence 
the  signal  of  confusion  has  so  often  arisen  becoming 
the  seat  of  conferences  destined  to  lay  the  basis  of 
a  general  pacification. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  renewing  to  you  the 
assurances  of  the  high  esteem  and  inviolable  friend- 
ship with  which  I  am, 

"  Madam,  my  Sister,  your  Majesty's  good  brother, 

"Paris,  Nov.  4."  "  Napoleon. 


Extracts  from  a  Despatch  of  Earl  Russell  to 
Lord  Cowley. 
"Foreign  Office,  Nov.  25. 
"  My  Lord, — Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
received  from  the  Marquis  of  Cadore  the  copy  of 
a  despatch  addressed  to  him  by  M.  Drouj^n  Lhuys, 
in  answer  to  my  desj)atch  to  your  Excellency  of 
the  12tli  inst.    Her  Majesty's  Government  having 
obtained  an  ansv/er  to  the  inquiries  they  made, 
will  not  any  longer  delay  giving  a  definite  reply  to 
the  invitation  addressed  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  Her  Majest}^  the  Queen,  to  take  part  in 
a  Congress  of  the  European  Powers  to  be  assembled 
at  Paris. 

"  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Emperor's  letter  of 
invitation  to  the  Queen,  which  is  similar  to  one 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  ad- 
dressed to  the  German  Confederation. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  fully  recognise  in 
this  step  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disquietude  which  affects 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  establish  the  general 
peace  on  foundations  more  solid  than  those  on 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  now  rests. 

"  The  Emperor  declares  that  France  is  dis- 
interested in  this  question ;  that  he,  for  his  part, 
seeks  no  aggrandizement,  and  that  the  interests  to 
be  secured  are  those,  not  of  France,  but  of  Europe. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  also  declare 
that  Great  Britain  is  disinterested  in  this  matter, 
that  she  seeks  no  aggrandizement,  and  that  she  has 
only  to  counsel  moderation  and  peace, 

"  But  France  and  Great  Britain  being  thus  dis- 
interested themselves,  are  bound  to  consider  what 
is  the  position,  and  what,  in  a  Congress,  will  be 
the  probable  conduct  of  Powers  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices  of  territory  or  of  pre- 
eminence and  moral  strength. 

"  It  would  be  little  to  the  purpose  to  say  on 
this  occasion  anything  more  of  the  Treaties  of 
1815. 

"  Practically,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  admits 
the  binding  force  of  many  portions  of  those  treaties, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  readily  allow 
that  some  portions  of  them  have  been  modified 
or  disregarded,  and  that  other  portions  are  now 
menaced  or  called  in  question. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  understand  from 
the  explanations  given  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  there  are 
several  questions  not  hitherto  solved  which  may 
disturb  Europe.  Of  this  nature  are  the  following : — 

"  Must  the  conflict  in  Poland  be  still  further 
prolonged  ? 

"  Is  Denmark  to  be  at  war  with  Germany,  and 
have  the  Powers  which  formerly  took  a  part  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question  become  indifferent 
to  it  ? 

"  Must  anarchy  continue  in  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities, and  thus  at  any  moment  tend  to  reopen 
the  question  of  the  East  ? 

"  Must  Italy  and  Austria  always  remain  in  pre- 
sence of  each  other  in  a  hostile  attitude  ? 

"  Must  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  French 
troops  be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  time  ? 

"  The  Emperor's  Government  put  a  further 
question  : — 

"  Must  we,  without  having  made  new  attempts 
at  conciliation,  renoimce  the  hope  of  lightening 
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the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  nations  of  Europe 
by  excessive  armaments,  kept  up  by  the  feeling  of 
mutual  distrust  ? 

"  These,  no  doubt,  are  the  principal  questions 
which  either  disturb  or  threaten  the  peace  of 
Europe  ;  but  there  is  a  further  question  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  consider  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  this  whole  matter,  and  that  is  the  following  : — 

"  Is  a  General  Congress  of  European  States 
likely  to  furnish  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  various 
matters  in  dispute  ? 

"  This,  indeed,  is  the  question  which  it  behoves 
the  Governments  of  the  different  States  to  consider 
seriously  and  attentively. 

"  There  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  be  one  main  consideration  which  must  lead  them 
to  their  conclusion. 

"  After  the  war  which  desolated  Germany  from 
1619  to  1649,  and  after  the  successive  wars  which 
afflicted  the  Continent  of  Europe  from  1793  to 
1815,  it  was  possible  to  distribute  territories  and 
to  define  rights  by  a  Congress,  because  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  tired  of  the  slaughter  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  burdens  of  war,  and  because  the 
Powers  who  met  in  Congress  had  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  the  means  of  carryiug  their 
decisions  and  arrangements  into  effect. 

"  But  at  the  present  moment,  after  a  continuance 
of  long  peace,  no  power  is  willing  to  give  up  any 
territory  to  which  it  has  a  title  by  treaty  or  a 
claim  by  possession. 

"  For  example,  of  the  questions  mentioned  as 
disturbing  or  threatening  Europe,  two  of  the  most 
disquieting  are  those  regarding  Poland  and  Italy. 

"  Let  us  examine  the  present  state  of  these 
questions,  and  see  whether  it  is  probable  that  a 
•Congress  would  tend  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
them. 

"  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  Poland,  the 
question  is  not  new  to  France,  to  Austria,  or  to 
Great  Britain. 

"  For  several  months  these  Powers,  while  care- 
fully abstaining  from  any  threat,  have  attempted 
to  obtain  from  Eussia  by  friendly  representations 
the  adoption  of  measures  of  a  healing  nature,  l)ut 
have  only  succeeded  in  procuring  promises,  often 
repeated,  that  when  the  insurrection  shall  have 
been  put  down  recourse  will  be  had  to  clemency 
and  conciliation.  Would  there  be  any  advantage 
in  repeating  in  the  name  of  a  Congress  representa- 
tions already  made  with  so  little  effect  ? 

"  Is  it  probable  that  a  Congress  would  be  able 
to  secure  better  terms  for  Poland  unless  by  a  com- 
bined emiDloyment  of  force  ? 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
military  preponderance,  and  -by  the  unsparing 
severity  of  Eussia,  in  subduing  the  insurgents. 

"  Is  it  likely  that  Eussia  will  grant  in  the  pride 
of  her  strength  what  she  refused  in  the  early  days 
of  her  discouragement  ? 

"  Would  she  create  an  independent  Poland  at 
the  mere  request  of  a  Congress  ? 

"  But  if  she  would  not,  the  prospect  becomes 
one  of  humiliation  for  Europe,  or  of  war  against 
Russia,  and  those  Powers  who  are  not  ready  to 
incur  the  cost  and  hazard  of  war  may  well  desire 
to  avoid  the  other  alternative. 

"  It  may  be  truly  said,  moreover,  that  the 
present  period  is  one  of  transition.  If  the  insur- 
rection shall  be  subdued,  it  will  then  be  seen 


whether  the  promises  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are 
to  be  fulfilled.  If  the  insurrection  shall  not  be 
subdued,  or  if,  in  order  to  subdue  it,  the  Polish 
population  is  treated  with  fresh — and,  if  that  be 
possible — with  aggravated  rigour,  other  questions 
will  arise  which  may  require  further  consideration, 
but  which  would  hardly  receive  a  solution  from 
a  large  assembly  of  representatives  of  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  questions 
arising  from  day  to  day,  coloured  by  the  varying 
events  of  the  hour,  would  give  occasion  rather  for 
useless  debate  than  for  practical  and  useful  delibera- 
tion in  a  Congress  of  twenty  or  thirty  represen- 
tatives, not  acknowledging  any  supreme  authority 
and  not  guided  by  any  fixed  rules  of  proceeding. 

"  Passing  to  the  question  of  Italy,  fresh  difficul- 
ties occur.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  intended  to 
sanction  by  a  new  treaty  the  present  state  of  pos- 
session in  Italy  ?  The  Pope  and  the  Sovereigns 
related  to  the  dispossessed  Princes  might,  on  the 
one  side,  object  to  give  a  title  they  have  hitherto 
refused  to  the  King  of  Italy  ;  and  the  King  of 
Italy,  on  the  other,  would  probably  object  to  a 
settlement  which  would  appear  to  exclude  him,  by 
inference  at  least,  from  the  acquisition  of  Rome 
and  Venetia. 

"  But  is  it  intended  to  ask  Austria  in  Congress 
to  renounce  the  possession  of  Venetia  ?  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  good  grounds  to  believe 
that  no  Austrian  representative  would  attend  a 
Congress  where  such  a  proposition  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed. They  are  informed  that  if  such  an  inten- 
tion were  announced  beforehand,  Austria  would 
decline  to  attend  the  Congress  ;  and  that  if  the 
question  were  introduced  without  notice,  the 
Austrian  Minister  would  quit  the  Assembly.  Here 
again,  therefore,  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
would  soon  be  brought  in  sight  of  the  alternative 
of  nullity  or  war. 

"  But  is  it  possible  to  assemble  a  Congress  and 
to  summon  an  Italian  representative  to  sit  in  it 
without  discussing  the  state  of  Venetia  ?  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  would  be  the  first  person  to 
feel  and  to  admit  that  such  a  course  wotlld  not  be 
possible. 

"  With  regard  to  Germany  and  Denmark,  it  is 
true  that  several  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  have 
interested  themselves  in  that  question,  but  the 
addition  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turkey  to 
the  deliberation  would  scarcely  improve  the  pros- 
pect of  a  satisfactory  solution.  And  if,  Avith 
regard  to  Poland  and  Italy,  no  beneficial  result  is 
likely  to  be  attained,  is  it  expedient  to  call  to- 
gether a  General  Congress  of  all  the  States  of 
Europe  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  anarchy  of  Moldo- 
Wallachia  ? 

"  Were  .all  these  questions — those  of  Poland, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  Danubian  Provinces — to 
be  decided  by  the  mere  utterance  of  opinions,  the 
views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  most  of 
them  might,  perhaps,  be  found  not  materially  to 
differ  from  those  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

"  But  if  the  mere  expression  of  opinions  and 
wishes  would  accomplish  no  positive  results,  it 
appears  certain  that  the  deliberations  of  a  Congress 
would  consist  of  demands  and  pretensions  put  for- 
ward by  some  and  resisted  by  others  ;  and,  there 
being  no  supreme  authority  in  such  an  assembly  to 
enforce  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  Congress 
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would  probably  separate,  leaving  many  of  its  mem- 
bers on  worse  terms  with  each  other  than  they  had 
been  when  they  met.  But  if  this  would  be  the 
probable  result,  it  follows  that  no  decrease  of  ar- 
maments is  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  proposed 
Congress.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  refers  to  a  pro- 
posal made  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  one  of  the  last 
sittings  of  the  Congress  of  Paris.  But  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  understand  that  proposal  to 
have  reference  to  a  dispute  between  two  Powers 
to  be  referred  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly 
Power,  but  in  no  way  to  the  assembling  of  a 
General  Congress. 

"  Not  being  able,  therefore,  to  discern  the  like- 
lihood of  those  beneficial  consequences  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  promised  himself  when 
proposing  a  Congress,  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
following  their  own  strong  convictions,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  feel  themselves  unable  to  accept 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  invitation. 

"  You  are  instructed  to  give  a  copy  of  this 
despatch  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  KUSSELL." 

From  the  London  Gazette,  Tuesdmj,  Dec.  8. 

India  Office,  Dec.  5.  ■ 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Eight 
Hon,  Sir  Jolm  Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  Bart.  G.C.B. 
K.S.I,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India.  Lord  Elgin  resigned  his  high 
office  before  his  death. 

The  Eev.  F.  L.  M.  Anderson,  mentioned  as 
haying  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Eussians, 
Avrites  to  the  Times  describing  how  he  fared.  He 
says  :— 

"  The  prison  in  which  I  was  confined  at  Grodno 
for  four  days  was  the  best  of  the  three  in  the 
town,  being  reserved  for  the  upper  class  of  political 
offenders  ;  and,  if  this  is  the  best  specimen,  what 
must  the  others  be  ?  The  building  had  been  for- 
merly a  convent,  and  contained  when  I  was  taken 
to  it  more  than  400  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
.several  ladies.  My  cell  was  spacious  enough,  but, 
as  its  single  window  was  high  and  boarded  up,  it 
had  little  light  and  still  less  means  of  ventilation. 
The  floor  was  abominably  filthy  ;  a  nuisance  left  in 
the  cell  by  a  former  prisoner  was  still  there,  and 
w'hen  I  made  signs  to  the  Cossack  tmiikey  to  have 
it  removed,  he  only  grinned  and  shook  his  head. 
My  bed  and  mattress  (stuffed  with  pig's  bristles) 
swarmed  with  vermin.  On  my  petitioning  for 
clean  sheets,  they  were  supplied,  it  is  true,  but  of 
the  roughest  and  coar,s-est  texture.  My  food  the 
first  night  was  black  bread  and  greasy  water-gruel 
of  a  most  unsavoury  odour,  which  I  was  unable  to 
taste,  and  which  the  next  morning  had  become  in- 
tolerable. The  gi'uel  was  followed  the  next  day  by 
^oup,  quite  cold,  with  a  piece  of  sodden  meat.  I 
did  not  enter  either  of  the  prisons  in  the  town, 
but  from  the  information  of  the  prisoners  in  one 
of  them,  which  was  an  old  church,  I  learnt,  and 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  in- 
formants, that  no  separate  rooms  or  beds  were 
allowed  in  any  part  of  the  building  ;  that  straw, 
indeed,  was  given  to  the  inmates  to  lie  upon,  but 
that  they  were  all  huddled  together  like  pigs  in  a 
sty,  and  that  no  egress  even  for  the  shortest  time 
wa^j  allowed  for  any  purpose  to  any  one. 


FEANCE. 

Dec.  1. — A  few  days  ago.  Lord  Cowley  delivered 
the  Queen's  answer  to  the  Emperor's  letter,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Congress.  It  forms,  in  fact,  the 
topic  of  the  day,  and  the  speculations  concerning 
it  are  amusing  from  their  variety.  Fifteen  replies 
have  been  received  abeady,  it  is  said,  but  most  of 
them  indicate  only  a  conditional  acquiescence. 
That  from  England,  is  to  the  same  purport — cau- 
tiously and  politely  worded,  it  is  alleged,  but  de- 
cidedly intimating  the  necessity  of  settling  before- 
hand the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 
And  reasonably  enough,  for  there  might  be  a 
motley  and  intractable  .  assemblage.  Italy  has 
frankly  and  unconditionally  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  and,  if  the  affairs  of  his  rather  troublesome 
kingdom  allow  of  his  absence,  the  King  may, 
not  improbably,  ofler  to  go  to  Paris  himself.  The 
Sultan,  it  is  surmised,  is  equally  zealous,  and  will 
have  great  pleasure  in  accepting  his  royal  brother's 
invitation  in  person  ;  but  the  penmanship  of  his 
reply  requires  time,  and  it  may  be  some  weeks 
before  a  sufficiently  elaborate  specimen  of  orna- 
mental -writing  can  be  prepared  to  be  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  As  to  the  intentions  of  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  they  are  enveloped  in  mystery. 
The  Emperor  is  in  the  Crimea,  and  it  may  not  be 
inconvenient  to  be  able  to  offer  this  as  an  excuse 
for  delay. 

The  Coi-ps  Legislatif  is  busUy  engaged  in  inves- 
tigating the  correctness  of  the  returns  of  its  mem- 
bers. There  has  not,  however,  been  much  business  . 
transacted.  The  new  Government  Commissioner, 
M.  Thuillier,  has  made  a  very  successful  begiiming 
of  his  labours.  His  speech  is  considered  to  excel 
anything  that  has  been  heard  in  that  assemblage 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  witty,  eloquent,  and  to 
the  point.  The  Emperor,  it  is  understood,  wrote 
to  him  with  his  own  hand,  congratulating  him.  on 
his  successful  display.  Compiegne  is  gay  as  ever  ; 
the  second  set  of  guests  are  now  being  entertained. 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin, 
who  have  been  staying  in  Paris,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  are  any  English  visitors. 

Two  of  the  French  journals,  published  yesterday, 
positively  assert  that  the  answer  from  St.  Peters- 
burg has  actually  arrived,  and  has  been  sent  on  to 
Compiegne  ;  and  they  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
it  is  very  courteously  expressed.  Indeed,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  Austria  is  the  only  Power 
which  has  not  given  in  a  more  or  less  qualified 
adhesion.  It  is  supposed  that  Austria  Vaited  to 
see  what  England  would  say.  The  Boui'se  is,  of 
course,  affected  by  these  novelties  and  uncertain- 
ties, and  the  business  transacted  is  limited  and 
languid. 

People  are  already  beginning  to  talk  of  the 
jour  de  Van.  The  English  treaty  of  commerce  is 
very  generally  admitted  to  have  done  good  even 
as  regards  that  individual  matter  of  business. 
There  were  many  more  English  visitors,  seemingly 
on  account  of  it  alone,  than  have  ever  been  in 
Paris  at  that  season,  last  winter.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  limited  sphere  of  operations  ;  but  few  people  are 
aware,  excepting  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Paris  below  the  surface,  how  much  the  well-being 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  affected  by 
fine  weather  on  that  occasion,  and  by  a  large  or 
diminished  number  of  spectators  and  buyers.  The 
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wealthy  shopkeepers,  especially  on  the  boulevard, 
where  it  is  chiefly  held,  aff'ect  to  look  down  upon 
it,  and  complam  of  the  injury  which  is  caused  to 
their  trade  by  the  erection  of  booths  ;  but  such 
complaints  are  unreasonable,  and  they  gain  more 
than  they  lose,  by  the  increased  number  of  cus- 
tomers who  find  their  way  to  their  establishments. 
Besides,  it  is  a  dull  time  of  year  for  them.  Fashion- 
able Parisians  do  not  walk  much  on  the  wet  and 
slippery  pavement,  and  there  are  not  many  foreign 
arrivals,  for  general  purj)oses,  just  then.  It  is 
something,  too,  to  see  the  happy  faces  of  the 
working  classes,  with  their  wives  and  children  ; 
and  the  delight  which  they  evince  is  reflected  on 
the  contented  faces  of  the  booth-keepers. 

Paris,  Nov.  28. — The  Constihitionnel  of  to-day 
contains  an  article  signed  by  its  chief  editor,  M. 
Limayrac,  entitled  "England  and  the  Congress." 
The  writer  says  : — 

"  By  a  refusal  to  attend  the  Congress,  England 
v/ould  afford  grounds  to  these  who  assert  that  her 
greatness  and  prosperity  are  founded  upon  the 
misfortunes  and  ruin  of  other  nations." 

M.  Limayrac  expresses  grievous  regret  "to  see 
a  policy  parading  itself  for  Liberalism  inspired  by 
sentiments  of  mean  jealousy,  and  the  rivalry  of 
England  continually  j^utting  back  the  friendly  hand 
which  we  extend  to  her,  and  making  obstacles  to 
all  that  appears  generous  and  opportune." 

"  It  is  not  only  at  Rome,  but  also  at  London," 
continues  M.  Limayrac,  "that  the  ^  Non  possumus  ^ 
doctrine  is  made  a  political  dogma." 

The  article  then  recalls  England's  refusal  to  favour 
the  national  movement  in  the  Danubian  Principa- 
lities, to  protect  Montenegro,  Piedmont,  Mexico, 
America,  and  Poland,  and  reminds  its  readers  how 
loyal  and  sympathetic  the  French  Government  has 
shown  itself  towards  England,  and  how  little  it 
has  received  in  compensation. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  things,"  continues  M. 
Limayrac,  "  if  France  has  reason  to  feel  offended 
at  the  want  of  concurrence  on  the  part  of  England, 
it  is  Europe  that  will  be  wounded  in  her  most 
serious  interests.  Free  from  all  personal  ambition, 
France  calls  with  good  faith  upon  all  the  Powers. 
If  troubles  and  conflagrations  should  arise  in 
Europe,  as  it  is  only  too  easy  to  forescQ,  the  en- 
tire responsibility  would  fall  upon  those  who  have 
rejected  the  work  of  peace  and  conciliation." 

Dec.  8. — "  In  M.  Fould's  Report  to  his  master  we 
have  some  materials  for  calculating  vv^hat  it  costs  to 
govern  on  an  imperial  system  and  on  an  imperial 
scale.  Trade  and  industry  prosper  in  France,  but 
the  country  runs  heavily  into  debt  year  after  year. 
The  floating  debt,  which  represents,  or  ought  to 
represent,  temporary  advances  and  expenditure  in 
anticipation  of  revenue,  has  mounted  to  39,000,000^. 
sterling  ;  and  M.  Fould,  with  no  prospect  of  being 
able  to  pay  off  any  part  of  this  enormous  amount, 
sees  no  alternative  but  to  fund  12,000,000^.  of  it 
on  such  terms  as  he  can,  leaving  the  residue  at  the 
high  interest  which  temporary  accommodation  must 
always  command.  A  large  annual  deficit  is  the 
price  which  France  pays  for  the  possession  of  a 
formidable  fleet  and  more  formidable  army,  for  an 
expensive  Court,  for  a  lavish  outlay  on  public 
buildings  and  works,  for  the  occupation  of  Rome 
and  Mexico  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  perfidy  of  Eng- 
land that  she  has  been  prevented  from  swelling  her 
incumbrances  by  a  war  with  Russia,  and  more 


recently  by  magnificent  hospitalities  to  all  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe.  M.  Fould,  with  such  ur- 
gency as  he  can — which  is  but  feeble — suggests 
greater  economy.  But  it  is  up-hill  work  to  press 
such  suggestions  on  a  potentate  who  has  it  in  his 
own  hands  (and  knows  that  he  has)  to  make  him- 
self and  his  family  great  by  an  unsparing  expen- 
diture of  other  people's  money." — Guardian. 


POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

Warsaw,  Nov.  21. — ^The  National  Government, 
in  an  extra  edition  of  their  organ,  the  Niepoclleglose, 
publishes  four  addresses,  from  the  Governments  of 
Wilna,  Wietebsk,  Kowno,  and  Grodno,  bearing 
250,000  signatures,  expressing  entire  devotion  to 
the  Austrian  service,  and  protesting  against  the  ex- 
pression of  loyalty  extorted  by  General  INIouravieff. 

The  usual  list  of  arrests  are  mentioned  ;  amongst 
others,  M.  Bock,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Several  ladies  have,  been  imprisoned  in  the  citadel. 

Nov.  25. — Intelligence  has  been  received  that 
the  insurrection  in  Lithuania  is  again  extend- 
ing. Fresh  bands  have  appeared  in  Saurogitia,  in 
the  districts  of  Rosseine  and  Grodno.  In  the 
forest  of  Zywewady,  near  Luwalki  (Government  of 
Augustowo),  a  Russian  detachment  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  was  defeated  by  the  insurgents. 
Bodies  of  Poles  are  continually  being  deported 
from  the  Government  of  Augustowo  to  Siberia. 
Advices  received  from  Breslau  state  that  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  banker,  named  Rawicz,  has  been 
hanged,  by  order  of  General  Maninkia.  Two  parties 
of  Cossacks  have  been  defeated  by  the  insurgents, 
in  the  Government  of  Lublin  ;  while,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gostyn,  a  cavalry  force  of  the  insur- 
gents, Tyrewicz,  has  been  dispersed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  an  advantage  gamed  by  the  insurgents 
at  Lenezna. 

Nov.  26. — The  insurrection  in  the  Government 
of  Augustowo  is  spreading  ;  and  even  the  chief 
town,  Suwalki,  is  threatened  by  the  insurgents. 
Foreigners  in  that  Government  are  compelled  to 
sign  a  loyal  address  to  the  Czar. 

Nov.  27. — The  correspondent  of  the  Times  has 
written  his  last  letter  from  Warsaw.  He  re- 
ceived an  official  intimation,  or  invitation,  to 
depart ;  and,  declaring  himself  only  too  glad  to 
accept  it,  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  his  move- 
ments were  hurried  by  oflicial  intervention. 

We  transcribe  the  amusing  account  of  his  de- 
parture under  these  auspices  : — 

"  The  only  trouble  was  about  getting  my  pass- 
port vise  for  the  journey  ;  and  I  knew  that  the 
commissioner  of  the  hotel  had  gone  out.  The 
Colonel,  to  whom  the  delicate  task  of  bo^ving  me 
out  had  been  committed,  in  the  most  urbane 
manner  offered  to  assist  me  in  this  difficulty,  and 
kindly  took  charge  of  the  passport  himself,  assuring 
me  that  I  should  have  it  again,  in  proper  order, 
either  the  same  evening  or  the  next  morning.  He 
also  consulted  me  as  to  the  route  I  proposed  to 
take,  and  seemed  convinced  that  Vienna,  Berlin, 
or  St.  Petersburg  would  each  and  all  be  nicer 
places  for  me  to  sojourn  in  than  Warsaw.  I  was 
c^uite  of  his  way  of  thinking  ;  and  being  asked 
whether  I  did  not  wish  to  go  on  to  St.  Petersburg, 
replied  tlxat  I  did,  and  thereupon  was  promised  a 
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msa  for  that  city,  but  on  the  express  condition  that 
I  should  go  straight  there,  which  meant,  of  coiu'se, 
that  I  should  not  stop  at  Grodno  or  Wilna. 

"  On  leaving,  the  Colonel  expressed  his  regret 
at  having  had  to  be  the  bearer  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  very  disagreeable  message,  and  asked  me 
not  to  miss-  the  train.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
civility,  and  said  I  would  be  punctual. 

"  The  next  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  I 
was  awoke  by  the  rattling  of  a  scabbard  on  the  floor, 
and  a  voice  calling  out  in  French,  '  Please  get  up. 
I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  I  have  particular 
orders  to  be  at  the  station  by  a  quarter-past  seven. 
I  have  just  been  knocked  out  of  bed  myself.' 

"  '  That  is  all  very  well,'  I  answered  ;  *  but  it  is 
quite  dark,  and  I  have  no  matches,  and  the  train 
dees  not  start  until  half-past  eight.' 

" '  My  orders  are  veiy  precise,'  persisted  my 
early  visitor  (who  was  a  young  officer  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  engaged  temporarily  in  unmilitary 
pursuits),  '  and  we  are  already  behind  time.  It  is 
very  painful  for  me  to  trouble  you  in  this  manner,' 
he  added,  '  but  it  can't  be  helped,  and  I  must  beg- 
that  you  will  throw  your  clothes  on  anyhow  and 
come  at  once.  I  will  put  seals  on  the  doors,  and 
then  all  will  be  right.' 

"  '  Why  seal  up  the  doors  ? '  I  inquired,  hoping 
for  a  moment  that  I  might  be  suspected  of  having 
pajDers  in  my  possession  calculated  to  throw  a  light 
on  the  proceedings  of  what  the  Russians  call  '  the 
subterranean  organization,'  and  the  Poles  '  the 
National  Government.' 

" '  Only  to  take  care  of  your  things  :  I  will  come 
back  here,  and  have  them  sent  on  to  you  to  St. 
Petersburg.' 

"'But  I  can't  go  to  St.  Petersburg  without 
clothes,'  I  objected. 

" '  And  I  shall  be  too  late  if  you  stop  to  pack 
them  up  !  However,'  continued  the  officer,  '  if 
you  must  take  them,  let  me  help  you  to  put  them 
up  into  the  trunk ; '  and  together  we  stowed  away, 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  clothes,  tobacco,  boots,  books,  letters,  photographs, 
shirts,  and  cigai-s.  Of  course,  when  everything 
was  ready,  the  servants  of  the  hotel  made  their 
appearance,  and  it  was  pleasing  and  instructive  to 
observe  that  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  my 
departure  did  not  seem  to  strike  them  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  strange. 

"  '  You  have  forgotten  your  watch,' said  the  officer, 
as  I  was  going  out ;  '  and  here  are  some  more  papers. 
Now,  if  you  have  left  anything^  else,  I  must  send  it 
after  you,  for  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.'  I 
broke  my  lantern,  in  token  of  eternal  farewell  to 
Warsaw  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  walked  dowstairs. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  in  the  courtyard,  and 
into  it  stepped  not  only  the  officer  and  myself,  but 
also  a  man  in  some  kind  of  uniform  and  with  a 
sabre^  who  did  not  speak  French,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  language  (perhaps  because  he  was  not  spoken 
to),  and  who,  I  fancy,  must  have  been  in  the  regular 
police. 

"  The  officer,  it  appeared,  had  been  engaged  in 
several  affairs  with  the  insurgents ;  and  he  conversed 
agreealDly  on  a  variety  of  topics,  from  politics  and 
war  to  the  merits  of  the  AVarsaw  corps  de  ballet. 

"  At  the  station,  my  g-uide,  companion,  courier, 
and  protector  saved  me  an  immense  deal  of  trouble, 
not  only  by  seeing  that  my  passport  was  properly 
stamped  for  the  journey,  but  also  by  enabling  me 


to  get  my  ticket  without  delay,  and  superintending 
the  registration  of  my  luggage.  He  retained  the 
passport,  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  I  might  lose  it,  in 
which  case  my  ticket,  available  only  for  the  day 
on  which  it  was  issued,  would  have  been  sacrificed, 
and  upwards  of  thirty  roubles  thrown  away. 

"  Nor  was  the  silent  attendant  inactive,  for  when 
I  went  from  the  ticket-office  to  the  waiting-room, 
and  from  the  waiting-room  to  the  refreshment-bar, 
he  walked  after  me,  and,  though  remaining  at  a 
certain  distance,  yet  kindly  kept  me  in  view.  It 
was  thought  possible,  I  suppose,  that  my  attach- 
ment to  Warsaw  might  yet  tempt  me  to  leave  the 
station,  and,  regardless  of  the  purchased  ticket, 
and  of  the  fact  that  my  passport  was  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  officer,  run  wildly  back  to  my  former 
quarters. 

"  At  last  the  bell  rang,  and  I  went  to  the  train. 
The  officer  apologized  once  more  for  having  dis- 
turbed my  rest,  and  pointed  to  a  compartment 
where  I  should  have  room  to  lie  down.  I,  on  my 
part,  could  only  thank  him  for  having  performed 
his  rather  ungentlemanly  work  in  a  very  gentle- 
manly manner.  I  received  my  precious  passport 
from  him,  and  we  shook  hands  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  train  began  to  move,  and  it  was  evident 
at  last  that  I  had  left  the  city  of  lanterns,  and  was 
on  my  way  to  St.  Petersburg." 


PRUSSIA  AND  AUSTRIA. 

Prussia. — Berlin,  Nov.  18. — In  a  meeting  of 
the  Junker  Chamber,  the  June  ordinances  against 
the  i^ress  were  approved,  as  well  as  their  mainte- 
nance, till  the  new  bill  regulating  the  press  should 
be  sanctioned  by  law. 

These  ordinances,  we  should  observe,  were  some 
severe  rules  infringing  on  the  privileges  of  the 
press,  v/hich  the  King  and  his  Ministers  passed 
after  the  breaking-up  of  the  Parliament  on  the 
27th  of  May  last.  Their  excuse  for  framing  such 
ordinances  was  in  an  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  :  "  In  an  extraordinary  need 
or  urgency  for  the  maintenance  of  public  security, 
should  the  Chambers  not  be  assembled,  extra 
edicts,  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  of  the  Ministers, 
may  be  framed."  The  real  facts  of  the  case  are, 
that  there  was,  when  these  ordinances  were  framed, 
nothing  to  justify  any  extraordinary  action  cn  the 
part  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers ;  there  had  been 
no  seditious  writing  or  mtemperate  strictures  on  the 
part  of  the  journals  ;  and  the  only  way  of  accoimt- 
ing  for  the  proceeding  is,  that  the  Government, 
finding  itself  uncomfortably  hampered  in  its  move- 
ments by  the  freedom  the  press  enjoyed,  adopted 
this  method  of  passing  an  unconstitutional  and 
tyrannical  edict.  The  Upper  Chamber  passed  the 
vote  by  seventy-seven  against  eight  dissentients. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  refuse  to  sanction  the 
ordinances,  as  being  uncalled-for  and  unconsti- 
tutional ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that  the  King  is 
inclined  to  withdraw  the  ordinances,  while  his 
Ministers  insist  on  their  being  retained. 

Berlin,  Nov.  21. — A  royal  decree  has  been  pub- 
lished to-day,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministry, 
wdiicli  withdraws  the  order  of  the  1st  of  June. 

Berlin,  Nov.  23. — The  press  ordinances  having 
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been  disposed  of,  the  public  mind  is  free  to  con- 
centrate itself  on  the  Danish  and  Holstein  ques- 
tion. The  Liberal  party  in  Prussia  find  themselves 
in  a  dilemma,  being  so  decidedly  opposed  to  their 
Government  as  to  feel  great  repugnance  in  acting 
in  concert  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  being 
drawn  to  the  cause  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  by 
sympathy  and  political  principles. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  latter  inducements  have 
carried  the  day;  at  any  rate,  150  of  the  deputies 
have  signed  the  motion. 

Such  is  the  feeling  of  the  Liberal  party.  What 
the  feelings  of  the  Government,  or  what  its  inten- 
tentions  are,  as  yet  is  not  decidedly  indicated.  It 
is  supposed  unlikely  that  the  Ministry,  even  with 
the  unaccustomed  support  of  the  Chamber,  will 
take  up  the  quarrel.  Perhaps  M.  von  Bismark 
and  his  colleagues  feel  themselves  so  thoroughly  in 
a  false  position  as  regards  the  country  at  large  that 
they  can  scarcely  hope  to  hold  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment much  longer,  and  therefore  do  not  care  to 
begin  a  struggle  which  they  may,  probably,  not 
see  decided.  Therefore  they  remain  still  inactive, 
though  it  is  confidently  said  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  King  are  on  the  side  of  the  Holsteiners. 

Berlin,  Nov.  24. — The  sixth  and  thirteenth  divi- 
sions of  the  Prussian  army,  numbering  35,000 
strong,  have  been  ordered  to  hold  themselves  ready 
to  take  the  field,  which  is  considered  an  unneces- 
sarily large  force,  even  supposing  an  execution  to 
take  place  in  Holstein. 

Berlin,  Nov.  29. — Austria  and  Prussia  acknow- 
ledge themselves  bound  by  the  treaty  of  1852,  and 
recognise  the  claims  of  King  Christian  to  the  duchies, 
at  the  same  time  intimating  to  Denmark  the  neces- 
sity under  which  she  lies  to  fulfil  her  part  of  the 
engagement. 

Berlin,  Dec.  1. — M.  von  Bismark  addressed  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  this  subject  to-day,  and 
anxious,  as  no  doubt  he  is,  to  recover  his  popu- 
larity with  the  Chamber,  he  finds  himself  in  an 
unpleasant  predicament.  His  speech,  therefore, 
was  a  faithful  picture  of  the  vacillating  spirit  of 
the  Government. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  ever  signed ;  still,  honour  ajid  pru- 
dence at  once  require  its  strict  observance  now. 
Yet  there  remained  one  loophole  through  which 
it  might  be  possible  to  creep,  and  it  might  be  that 
the  King  of  Denmark's  heart  would  be  hardened, 
and  that  he  would  refuse  to  comply  with  some 
stipulation  of  the  treaty,  and  thus  the  agreement 
might  be  violated  with  decency.  Such  was  evi- 
dently the  meaning  of  his  speech,  barely  valid  as  it 
was  by  words.  Nevertheless,  M.  von  Bismark 
was  explicit  on  one  point  —  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  of  one  mind  in  this,  and  together  they  were 
determmed  to  be  bound  by  their  own  sense  of 
understanding  of  their  own  engagements,  apart 
from  any  decision  which  might  be  arrived  at  by 
the  Germanic  Federation  in  its  corporate  capacity. 

Austria,  Dec.  6.— The  debate  in  the  Eeichsrath 
on  the  much-disputed  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
has  run  so  high,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  joint 
course  decided  on  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  that 
there  were  serious  rumours  of  the  resignation  of 
the_  Ministry,  which  are  now  contradicted  ;  but 
their  very  existence  proves  the  greatness  of  the 
general  excitement. 


POKTUGAL  AND  SPAIN. 

Nov.  19. — A  disastrous  fire  broke  out  at  Lisbon 
in  the  block  of  buildings  comprehending  the  Bank 
of  Portugal,  the  Municipal  Chamber,  and  about  fifty 
private  residences,  besides  shops.  Ever}i}hing  in 
the  bank  was  saved,  but  some  losses  occurred  in 
the  Municipal  Chamber.  The  fire  was  extinguished, 
but  not  till  the  inside  of  every  building  was  burnt 
away. 

Spain,  Nov.  20. — The  Corresjpondencia  paper  of 
Madrid  contains  the  following  : — "  The  conflict  in 
Santo  Domingo  has  become  a  war  of  races  ;  the 
negroes  burning  all  the  to^vns  that  fall  into  their 
hands,  and  torturing  the  whites.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  Spaniards  fight  an  enemy  which  is 
constantly  flying  before  them,  and  find  no  means 
of  subsistence  as  they  advance  into  the  interior. 
The  insurrection  spreads  to  all  the  districts  save 
only  that  one  in  which  the  property  of  General 
Santana  is,  where  reside  also  his  relations  and 
friends.  The  arrival  of  the  new  Captain-General 
Vargas  has  restored,  and  it  is  hoped  will  sustain, 
the  spirit  of  the  troops,  who  have  to  contend  with 
so  many  enemies  at  once." 

Up  to  the  present  date,  December  15,  matters 
seem  improving. 


DENMAKK  AND   THE  GERMAN 
FEDERATION. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  November,  the  King  died, 
after  three  days'  illness,  of  erysipelas. 

Nov.  17. — The  Municipality  of  Copenhagea 
presented  an  address  to  Prince  Christian,  now 
king,  expressive  of  grief  for  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  and  congratulatory  to  the  present  on  his  ac- 
cession. 

The  Ducal  Government  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha 
has  announced  its  intention  of  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Augustenburg 
to  the  duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  opposition 
to  those  of  King  Christian,  and  has  informed  the 
representative  of  Holstein  at  the  Federal  Diet, 
that  any  other  pretension  to  the  succession  to  the 
duchies  would  be  met  by  a  proposition  to  the 
Federal  Diet,  to  protect  the  rights  of  this  legiti- 
mate prince,  and,  if  necessary,  to  establish  it  by 
force. 

Copenhagen,  Nov.  18. — To-day  the  King  sanc- 
tioned the  new  Common  Constitution  for  Denmark 
and  Schleswig — one  of  the  closing  acts  of  the  late 
King's  reign  (Nov.  13). 

The  President  of  the  Council  communicated 
the  measure  in  person  to  the  assembled  Rigsraad. 
Loud  cheers  for  the  King  were  heard  from  the 
spectators. 

A  meetmg  of  the  extreme  Holstein  party,  which 
was  convened  at  Kiel,  was  forbidden  by  the  Go- 
vernment, as  being  a  hostile  demonstration  to  the 
King's  succession. 

The  accounts  from  Berlin  of  Nov.  18,  on  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  tell  us  that  the  here- 
ditary Prince  Frederick,  Duke  of  Augustenburg, 
arrived  here  early  this  morning,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Minister-President,  Herr  von  Bis- 
mark-Schonhausen. 
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It  is  supposed  here  that  war  between  Germany 
and  Denmark  is  inevitable  ;  and  a  semi-oiiicial 
paper  speaks  in  warlike  terms  of  the  question, 
alleging  that  neither  the  duchies  in  question  are 
bound  by  any  allegiance  to  the  Danish  monarch, 
nor  are  the  Estates,  as  a  body,  bound  by  the 
Protocol  of  London,  Denmark  having  broken  her 
engagements  towards  Germany. 

Frankfort -ON -THE -Maine,  Nov.  18. — The 
Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  has  j)ublished 
a  proclamation,  signed  "  Frederick  Duke  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein."  It  is  dated  Dolzig,  and  explains  upon 
what  grounds  his  claims  to  the  dukedom  rests.  The 
same  proclamation  has  been  addressed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Lauenburg. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen  have  recognised 
Prince  Frederick  as  Duke  of  Holstein. 

A  Prussian  paper,  the  National  Zcitung,  takes 
a  strong  German  view  of  this  question,  addressing 
itseK  first  to  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  whom  it 
urges  to  look  to  themselves,  and  resist  the  "  Pj^ 
tocol  Prince  ; "  next,  to  the  German  Federati" 
whom  it  entreats  to  resist  the  claim  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  have  a  representative  in  the  Diet ; 
third,  to  Prince  Frederick  himself. 

Nov.  19. — The  prohibited  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
Diet  at  Kiel  will,  it  is  said,  still  take  place,  its 
object  being  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Danish  claims, 
and  for  the  object  of  forming  a  deputation  to  the 
Germanic  Federation,  requesting  them  to  take 
steps  for  the  protection  of  public  property  against 
those  who  have  no  right  to  it. 

Hamburgh,  Nov.  20. — Some  citizens  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  inhabitants  of  the  disputed  duchies, 
attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  at  this  place.  The 
police  dispersed  them  from  three  different  places. 
At  last  they  met  in  a  little  village,  and  addresses 
were  voted  to  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  and 
Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha.  Twenty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  Holstein  Diet  resolved  to  petition  the 
Federal  Diet  for  the  most  speedy  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  country. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Nov.  21. — At  a  sit- 
ting oT  the  Federal  Diet,  a  protest  was  entered 
and  received  from  the  members  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Estates,  and,  together  mth  various  other 
reports  and  motions  all  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
Christian  IX.,  have  been  referred  to  the  committee 
upon  the  affairs  of  Holstein.  We  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract from  the  act,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Augus- 
tenburg in  resignation,  1852,  of  his  rights  over 
Holstein  and  Schleswig,  in  consideration  of  a  pe- 
cuniary indemnity  to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  King : — 
"  We  moreover  engage  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
family,  for  the  future,  to  take  up  our  abode  beyond 
the  dominions  and  lands  of  his  Majesty,  in  which 
we  and  our  descendants,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
neither  permitted  nor  desirous  to  acquire  any 
landed  property. 

"  We  moreover  promise  for  us  and  for  our  family, 
by  our  princely  word  and  honour,  that  we  will  not 
undertake  anything  whereby  the  tranquillity  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  and  lands  might  be  disturbed, 
nor  in  any  way  to  counteract  the  resolutions  which 
his  Majesty  might  have  undertaken,  or  in  future 
might  undertake,  in  reference  to  the  succession  to 
all  the  lands  now  united  under  his  Majesty's 
sceptre,  or  the  eventual  organization  of  his  mo- 
narchy." 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Nov.  26. — It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Committee  of  the  Federal  Diet  will 
propose  the  exclusion  of  both  claimants  to  the 
Holstein  vote  till  the  definitive  settlement  of  the 
succession. 

Dresden,  Nov.  26.— In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to-day,  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg 
were  recognised,  and  the  support  of  the  Chambers 
to  the  Government  was  promised. 

the  schleswig-holstein  question. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Nov.  28. — Sir  Alex- 
ander Malet,  yesterday,  received  a  despatch  from 
Earl  Eussell  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
which  he  immediately  communicated  to  the  Aus- 
trian, Prussian,  and  Bavarian  plenipotentiaries. 

The  despatch  states  that  the  support  given  to 
the  hereditary  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Augusten- 
burg to  the  duchy  of  Holstein  by  several  German 
Governments  at  the  Diet  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  English  Government.  Earl  Russell,  there- 
fore, hastens  to  inform  Sir  Alexander  Malet  of  the 
views  entertained  upon  the  question  by  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty.  She  would  faithfully  observe  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  May  8,  1852,  accord- 
ing to  which  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark 
possessed  hereditary  right  to  all  the  territories  at 
that  time  united  under  the  Danish  Crown.  The 
English  Government  expected  that  aU  the  Powers 
who  signed  the  above-named  treaty,  or  subsequently 
acceded  to  it,  would  share  this  opinion. 

Berlin,  Nov.  29. — Prussia  and  Austria  have 
declared,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Diet,  that  they  consider 
themselves  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  1852, 
and  are  ready  to  execute  this  treaty  when  Denmark 
executes  the  preliminary  conditions  to  which  she 
then  bound  herself.  Even  supposing  the  Treaty  of 
London  to  be  invalid,  the  succession  of  Lauenburg 
belongs  to  King  Cliristian  of  right. 

Copenhagen,  Nov.  30. — The  majority  of  the 
municipal  councils  of  Schleswig  have  sent  deputa- 
tions to  congratulate  King  Christian  upon  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne. 

Most  of  the  Schleswig  ofl&cials  have  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King. 

Berlin,  Bee.  2. — After  seven  hours'  deliberation, 
the  following  vote  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Deputies  to-day,  by  231  to  63  :  "  That  the  honour 
and  interests  of  Germany  demand  that  all  the 
German  States  should  support  the  rights  of  the 
hereditary  Prince  Frederick  to  the  duchies  of  Schles- 
wig and  Holstein. 

At  Vienna  leave  has  been  refused  by  the  police 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  favour  of  the  duchies. 

Copenhagen,  Dec.  5. — A  proclamation  has  been 
officially  published  by  the  Danish  Government, 
withdrawing  the  royal  patent  of  March  30,  which, 
was  so  unpalatable  to  the  Holsteiners. 

Denmark,  Dec.  8. — Some  further  incidents  have 
been  added  to  the  current  history  of  the  Danish 
question.  The  Prussian  Chamber  has  resolved,  by 
a  very  great  majority,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
German  Governments  (and  therefore  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government  of  course)  to  enforce  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Augustenburg  claimant  to  both  Schleswig 
and  Holstein.  The  Austrian  Reichsrath  has  shown 
evident  symptoms  of  sharing  the  sentiment  which 
dictated  this  vote,  though  it  has  not  itself  come  to 
any  formal  resolution.  The  Governments,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  both  Austria  and  Prussia  adhere  to 
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the  position  they  had  already  taken  up,  and  (evi- 
dently acting  in  concert)  have  defined  that  position 
by  the  lips  of  their  resj)ective  Ministers.  They  are 
ready  to  recognise  King  Christian  in  the  duchies 
as  well  as  in  Denmark,  j)rovided  King  Christian  is 
ready  to  fulfil  what,  according  to  their  view  of  the 
correspondence  which  preceded  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, his  predecessor  promised.  On  this  it  is  only 
to  be  remarked  that,  as  this  correspondence  is  in 
some  points  very  vague,  and  a  very  unreasonable 
construction  has  already  been  put  upon  it  in  Ger- 
many, such  a  declaration  pledges  them  in  reality 
to  very  little.  At  the  same  time  they  are  ready  to 
support  and  to  press  forward  the  "federal  execution  " 
in  Holstein — a  measure  v/hich  has  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  question  of  succession  or  with  the 
question  really  at  issue  between  Germany  and 
Denmark,  that  of  Schleswig.  For  if  the  King  of 
Denmark  owes  any  obligations  to  Germany  in  respect 
of  Schleswig,  he  does  not  owe  them  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederation,  and  the  march  of  a  German 
army  across  the  Eyder  would  not  be  "  federal  exe- 
cution," but  war.  But  at  this  juncture  the  position 
of  afiairs  is  again  chcinged.  The  King  of  Denmark, 
anticipating  in  part  the  advice  which  Lord  Wode- 
house  (v/ho  was  to  depart  to-day  for  Copenhagen 
on  a  mission  ostensibly  complimentary)  is  doubt- 
less about  to  convey  to  him,  has  cancelled  the  false 
move  which  he  probably  saw  himself  compelled  to 
make  immediately  after  his  accession,  and  with- 
drawn the  obnoxious  Patent  of  the  30th  March. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  by  this  act  relieve  himself 
from  his  embarrassments,  because,  according  to  the 
German  point  of  view,  he  has  not  only  to  undo 
something  which  ought  not  to  have  been  done,  but 
to  do  something  else  which  ought  to  be  done.  But 
he  has  materially  improved  his  position  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  judgment  of  all  impartial 
lookers-on.  The  "  federal  execution,"  however,  is 
to  proceed  forthwith — that  is  to  say,  Holstein  is  to 
be  immediately  occupied  by  a  German  army.  No- 
minally, the  object  of  the  occupation  is  to  compose 
by  force  the  differences  between  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  his  subjects  in  Holstein,  and  to  secure, 
we  presume,  for  the  people  of  the  duchy  that  com- 
plete control  over  their  own  taxation  which  we  see 
at  present  exercised  by  the  people  of  Prussia.  In 
reality  it  has  more  extended  aims,  and  is  expected 
and  intended  to  lead  to  other  consequences. 


^ — 


INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN. 

India. — Illness  of  Lord  Elgin. — The  Secre- 
tary-of-State  for  India  has  received  a  telegram, 
dated  November  13,  from  Sir  R.  Napier,  an- 
nouncing the  dangerous  illness  of  Lord  Elgin.  On 
the  14th  he  was  reported  as  getting  daily  weaker. 
His  disease  is  dropsy  on  the  heart,  and  in  all 
probability  he  has  already  ceased  to  live. 

The  Last  of  the  Brahmans. — On  Friday, 
the  23d  ult.  after  a  long  and  eventful  life,  died 
Rowji  Penshy,  aged  eighty- three,  at  his  house  in 
the  city  of  Poena.  He  was  the  last  link  which 
bound  the  present  with  the  past  history  of  Maha- 
rashtra, having  been  employed  by  successive  Go- 


vernments in  places  of  trust  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Of  his  natural  parents  little 
is  known,  but  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
the  hereditary  Dufterdars  of  the  Peishwas,  while 
still  an  infant  in  arms.  At  an  unusually  early  age 
the  difficult  and  responsible  duties  of  that  office 
were  discharged  by  him  with  promising  ability. 
From  the  year  1798,  when  he  became  the  head  of 
the  Peishwa's  Hoozoor  Dufter  establishment,  till 
1802,  when  Baji  Eao  fled  to  Mahar,  he  continued 
in  the  office  and  gained  that  extraordinary  fami- 
liarity with  the  genealogies  and  tenures  of  all  the 
principal  families  of  the  country,  which  for  so  long 
made  his  services  invaluable  to  whatever  Govern- 
ment he  served.  By  Mount-stewart  Elphinstone 
he  was  employed  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Mahratta  country  ;  and  from  that  time  his  services 
have  been  frequently  in  request,  and  his  truly  won- 
derful memory  for  genealogical  facts  was  turned  to 
the  best  account  by  our  Government.  He  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Turquand  to  arrange  the  records 
^the  Peishwa's  Government ;  and  since  that  time 
wv\Ti  to  1861  he  remained  on  the  Dufter  establish- 
ment at  Poena,  and  he  mitigated,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  man,  the  severity  of  the  Inan  Commis- 
sion. Latterly  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the'exercises  of  his  religion.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  died  he  had  formally 
entered  upon  the  fourth  stage,  and  become  a 
Sunyassee.  The  six  passions,  including  aU  the  world 
has  of  allurement,  were  renounced — lust,  anger, 
avarice,  family  pride,  personal  pride,  and  malice. 
He  held  a  rosary  in  his  hand,  and  was  reciting 
with  feeble  articulation  the  name  of  his  god,  when 
the  last  messenger  came  and  summoned  his  spirit 
away.  He  was  a  m.an  of  gentlemanly  manners  and 
unaffected  politeness,  and  had  more  respect  than 
many  of  his  younger  compatriots  for  the  English 
Government,  for  he  was  able  to  contrast  it  with 
that  which  it  supplanted.  It  is  not  fit  that  such  a 
man  should  pass  away  without  some  public  notice 
of  his  life  and  character,  for  none  such  as  he  remain, 
and  Rowji  Penshy  may  be  considered  as  the  last 
fruit  of  an  old  tree.  He  believed  in  the  religion  of 
his  fathers  Avith  unshaken  faith.  A  plain-Bpoken 
homely  straightforwardness  characterised  his  speech 
and  manner.  Reserved  to  a  fault,  many  important 
family  secrets  have  died  with  him,  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  there  are  houses  in  the  Deccan  where 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief  will  have  marked  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death.  According  to  the  custom  of  his 
people,  with  those  who  have  taken  the  vow  of  the 
Sunyassee,  the  old  Dufterdar  was  not  burnt,  but 
was  buried  in  salt. — Times  of  India. 

Death  of  Lord  Elgin. — A  telegram  received 
at  the  India  Office  confirms  the  melancholy  fore- 
bodings as  to  Lord  Elgin.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
November  at  Dhurumsalla.  (Telegram  received 
December  11,  1863.)  "  Bombay,  Nov.  29.  Lord 
Elgin  died  at  Dhurumsalla  at  2  a.m.  on  the  20th 
of  November,  and  was  buried  privately  upon  the 
following  day,  in  accordance  with  his  own  express 
desire." 

Desperate  Skirmish. — A  message  from  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  of  date  Nov.  2, 
informs  us  of  an  affair  at  Lahore.  The  tribes  have 
attacked  General  Chamberlain,  and  have  met  with 
a  sanguinary  defeat,  with  loss,  however,  on  our  side 
of  128  men  killed  and  wounded.  Two  officers  of 
the  101st  killed.  Lieutenants  Sanderson  and  Peel. 
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Wounded,  five  officers,  including  General  Cham- 
berlain and  Major  Hope,  the  former  so  severely  as 
to  be  obliged  to  resign  his  command. 

Shanghai. — Telegraph  from  Suez,  Oct.  9.  Major 
Gordon  was  before  Soochow,  and  an  attack  on  that 
city  was  considered  inevitable.  Reinforcements  had 
been  sent  to  Taitsang  and  Quinsang. 

The  news  from  Japan  was  unfavourable.  Armed 
men  were  appearing  at  Nagasaki.  Prince  Sat&uma 
and  other  princes  were  preparing  for  war. 

Letters  from  China  by  the  Calcutta  mail  bring 
detailed  information  up  to  the  15th  of  October.  0ns 
from  Shanghai  of  the  date  October  8  amplifies  the 
telegraph  from  Suez  of  October  9.  It  is  said  that 
the  rebel  forces  in  the  city  of  SoochoAv  are  much 
discciu-aged  ;  and  an  account  is  given  of  an  attack 
by  INIajor  Gordon  on  Palachow,  a  place  to  the  S.E. 
of  Soochow,  near  the  Grand  Canal,  which  has 
been  completely  successful.  The  important  city  of 
Fo-yang  has  also  been  carried  by  storm  by  the 
iLiperialists,  aided  by  the  Franco-Chinese  force. 
The  rebels  in  various  instances  have  been  attacl^^, 
when  flying,  by  the  villagers.  ™ 


AMERICA. 

The  principal  points  to  bear  in  mind  at  present 
art',  that  in  America  there  are  three  places  where 
Wo-r  is  being  carried  on — in  Tennessee,  in  Virginia, 
in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  our  hope  to  give  our  readers,  in  another 
number,  an  intelligible  account  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  America  within  the  last  summer  and 
autumn.  This,  amongst  the  press  of  European 
matter,  we  have  not  found  it  possible  to  find  space 
for  this  month  ;  and  we  feel  that  any  detailed  de- 
scription of  battles  would,  without  this  preliminary 
explanation,  be  like  giving  a  reader  an  interesting 
tale  in  a  language  with  which  he  was  only  par- 
tially acquainted,  -svithout,  at  the  same  time,  furnish- 
ing him  ^nth  a  dictionary,  whereby  he  might 
discover  the  meaning  of  unkno^\ni  words.  Sufiice 
it  to  say,  that  the  fortune  of  war,  having  been  till 
lately,  on  the  whole,  favoiuuble  to  the  Confederate 
army,  has,  within  the  last  fortnight,  turned  against 
them,  and  General  Bragg  has  sustained  what  there 
can  be  no  doubt  is  a  complete  defeat  in  Tennessee. 

(By  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph.  Per 
the  Bohemian,  via  Greencastle,  Dec.  2.  New  York, 
Nov.  20)  :— 

"  The  long-threatened  attack  upon  General  Burn- 
sides  isolated  position  has  at  last  been  made. 
General  Longstreet  advanced  across  the  Tennessee, 
at  London,  on  Saturday  last,  and  moved  towards 
Lender,  but  was  driven  back  to  within  one  mile  of 
the  river.  During  the  night.  General  Longstreet 
crossed  it  Avith  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  and  on 
Sunday  advanced  in  force  upon  the  Federals,  who 
fell  back,  skirmishing,  to  Lender.  Several  unsuc- 
cessful attacks  upon  the  Federals  were  made  on 
Sunday  night. 

"  On  Monday  morning,  the  Federals,  finding  it 
impossible  to  hold  their  position,  retreated  to 
Campbell's  Station,  or  Concord,  the  Confederates 
closely  pursuing  them.  Desperate  fighting  ensued, 
lasting  throughout  the  .  day,  the  Federds  being 


driven  from  point  to  point.  Under  cover  of  the 
night,  the  Federals  continued  their  retreat,  and  on 
Tuesday  reached  their  inner  line  of  defences  at 
Knoxville. 

"  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  Federal  outposts 
on  the  ICingstown  and  Dudon  and  Clinton  roads 
were  also  attacked,  and  heavy  skirmishing  con- 
tinued until  nightfall.  Yesterday  the  attack  was 
renewed  ;  and,  after  a  severe  cannonading,  the 
Confederates  desperately  charged  the  Federals,  and 
drove  them  from  their  positions  towards  Knox- 
wiUe,  captiu-ing  a  portion  of  the  chief  fortifications 
only  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  By  the  latest 
accoimt,  the  Confederates  had  completely  invested 
the  town. 

"The  Federal  loss,  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
was  upwards  of  500  ;  that  of  the  Confederates,  on 
the  same  days,  is  estimated  1,400.  The  Federal 
General  Lunders  was  severely  wounded. 

General  Shackleford  had  a  sharp  encounter 
v/ith  the  Confederates,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hol- 
sten  River,  three  miles  from  Knoxville,  on  Smiday, 
and  succeeded  in  checking  their  advance  from  that 
direction. 

"Washington  despatches  of  to-day  state,  that 
advices  from  General  Bumside  were  received  by 
the  "War  Department  this  morning,  to  the  efiect 
that  his  230sition  was  impregnable. 

"  It  is  believed  that  a  great  battle  is  being  fought 
to-day. 

"  The  consecration  of  the  Gettysburg  battle-field 
as  a  national  cemetery  took  place  on  Thursday. 
President  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  and  Governor  Seymour  were  present.  Mr. 
Lmcoln  delivered  the  dedicatory  address." 

Dec.  3. — "  Once  more  it  would  seem,  from  the 
latest  telegrams,  there  is  a  turn  of  the  scale  of 
military  success,  in  favour  of  the  Federals.  The 
Confederates,  under  Bragg,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  weakened  by  the  detachment  of  Long- 
street,  the  able  second  in  command,  to  deal  with 
the  Federals  under  Burnside.  The  operations  of 
Longstreet  were  reported,  by  last  week's  telegrams, 
up  to  the  19th  ult.,  on  which  day,  havmg  driven 
the  Federals  within  their  works  at  Knoxville,  he 
was  investing  that  city.  At  the  latest  dates  now 
received,  matters  had  not  materially  altered  in 
this  direction :  on  the  23d  ult.  the  report  was, 
that  General  Burnside  not  only  held  out,  but  had 
preserved  his  communications  intact.  His  position 
was  closely  invested  on  the  northern  side,  but  was 
unassailed  from  the  southern.  The  Confederate 
force  was  estimated  at  36,000  men.  General  Burn- 
side had  notified  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  in- 
tended to  defend  the  town  to  the  last  extremity. 
Federal  General  Lunders,  who  was  v/ounded  in  the 
fight  on  the  19th,  had  died.  General  Foster  had 
passed  through  Cinciimati  en  route  to  relieve  Burn- 
side of  the  command. 

"  The  material  reduction  in  Bragg's  forces,  caused 
by  the  absence  of  Longstreet,  and  possibly,  also, 
the  knowledge  that  Bragg's  army  was  not  in  a 
healthy  condition,  seem  to  have  inspired  the  Fede- 
rals under  Grant  with  the  idea  of  attacking  him 
at  the  disadvantage.  On  Monday,  the  23d  ult.. 
General  Thomas,  one  of  Grant's  two  subordinates, 
made  a  reconnaissance,  and  found  the  Confederates 
were  in  force  near  JNIissionary  Ridge.  The  Federals 
charged  the  Confederate  position,  and  obtained 
possession  of  a  portion  of  the  high  ground  near  to 
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the  Ridge,  capturing  200  prisoners.  The  Federals 
were  in  line  of  battle  at  nightfall,  and  next  day, 
Tuesday,  the  24th,  General  Grant  decided  to  ad- 
vance his  Avhole  line.  The  result  is  thus  telegraphed 
by  the  Times'  correspondent : — 

"  '  Federal  General  Hooker  on  the  right,  with 
the  two  divisions  of  Generals  Geary  and  Osterhaus, 
carried  the  northern  slope  of  Look-out  Mountain, 
capturing  from  500  to  600  prisoners.  Federal 
General  Sherman,  who  had  previously  passed  over 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  crossed  the  Tennessee, 
and  possessed  himself  of  an  eminence  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge.  These 
achievements  caused  General  Bragg  to  weaken  his 
centre,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  threatened  posi- 
tions of  his  right  and  left.  On  the  following  day, 
tv/o  heavy  columns  were  advanced  by  General 
Grant  against  the  Confederate  centre,  and  simulta- 
neous attacks  on  their  right  and  left  were  made  by 
Generals  Hooker  and  Sherman,  which  resulted  in 
the  Federal  occupation  of  Look-out  Mountain  top, 
and,  after  General  Sherman  being  twice  repulsed, 
of  the  whole  of  Missionary  Ridge. 

"  '  The  latest  accounts  (to  the  25th  ult.  10  p.m.) 
report'  that  the  Confederates  bivouacked  two  miles 
south  of  Missionary  Ridge ;  and  General  Grant  de- 
clares, to  General  Halleck,  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider himself  premature  in  announcing  a  complete 
victory  over  General  Bragg.  The  Federal  loss  is 
estimated  to  be  upwards  of  600  killed  and  womided. 
The  Federals  claim  to  have  captured  5,000  prisoners 
and  forty  camion.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  is  unknown.' 

"  We  have,  as  yet,  no  detailed  account  of  the 
battle  thus  sketched  out  by  telegraph  ;  but  an  ad- 
ditional despatch,  dated  28th  ult.,  says  : — '  General 
Grant  reports  that  Bragg  is  completely  routed  ; 
other  despatches  represent  Bragg's  army  as  nearly 
destroyed.' 

"  The  Confederate  General  Morgan,  and  six  of 
his  officers,  escaped  from  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Penitentiary,  where  they  had  been  confined  since 
their  capture  last  summer,  before  daybreak,  on 
Saturday  morning  last.  They  dug  through  the 
floor  of  their  cell,  which  was  constructed  of  masonry 
nine  inches  in  thickness,  into  an  air-chamber,  run- 
ning beneath  the  building,  and  which  communi- 
cated with  the  outside  wall.  One  thousand  dollars 
reward  has  been  offered,  by  the  authorities  of 
Columbus,  for  the  return  to  custody  of  General 
Morgan,  alive  or  dead. 

"General  Morgan  reached  Toronto,  via  the 
Great  Western  railway,  yesterday,  and  telegraphed 
his  arrival  there  to  Columbus.  No  accounts  have 
yet  been  received  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  officers 
who  escaped  with  him, 

 ♦  

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Saturday  Review  gives  an  amusing  sketch 
of  the  efforts  of  a  gentleman  to  reduce  his  size,  his 
height  when  he  commenced  operations  being  five 
feet  five  inches,  his  weight  fourteen  stone.  He  has 
succeeded,  after  many  failures,  by  living  entirely 
on  meat. 

Accounts  from  Greece  state  that  the  young  King 
George  has  ordered  the  sumptuous  dais  which  was 


erected  for  him  in  the  Cathedral,  to  be  removed, 
saying  that  in  the  sight  of  God  all  men  were  equal. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice 
Wightman  ;  he  was  conducting  the  Winter  Assize, 
and  at  York  was  found  insensijle  in  bed.  He  was 
over  eighty. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland  has  sustained  another  dis- 
appointment to  his  hopes  of  getting  a  porpoise  to 
live  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  This  second  speci- 
men died  in  consequence  of  a  herring,  which  Mr. 
Buckland  put  down  his  throat,  and  which  he  thinks 
would  have  had  a  contrary  effect  had  the  creature 
allowed  it  to  remain  where  he  put  it.  The  por- 
poise, however,  resented  this  irregular  introduction 
of  the  herring,  and  in  his  efforts  to  be  sick,  choked 
himself  and  died.  We  cannot  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Buckland  in  laying  the  blame  entirely  on  the 
porpoise.  His  reasoning  reminds  us,  in  a  sort  of 
converse  way,  of  the  answer  of  a  rough  farmer  to  a 
poor  woman,  who  asked  him  for  a  subscription  to 
replace  a  dead  pig,  "  If  you  had  never  had  the 
said  John  Bull,  "  it  never  would  have  died." 
you  had  not  declined  to  retain  the  herring," 
says  Mr,  Buckland,  "  you  would  never  have  been 
choked." 

BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  AND  POULTRY  SHOW,  AND 
THE  EXHIBITION  OF  DOGS, 

The  Times  and  other  daily  papers  contain  full 
accounts  of  the  animals  exhibited  and  prizes 
awarded  at  this  year's  exhibition  ;  but  the  space  at 
our  command  compels  us  to  notice  merely  the 
dog  show,  as  taken  from  the  first-named  publi- 
cation : — 

"  This  fourth  annual  muster  of  canine  excellence 
occupies  eligible  quarters  in  a  central  situation— 
in  fact,  nearly  under  the  shadow  of  the  majestic 
columns  of  the  Town-hall.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments are  complete  ;  there  are  pens  for  fox-hounds, 
stalls  for  other  hounds  and  dogs,  and  the  wire 
cages  for  toy  clogs  and  pets ;  each  dog  has  his 
clean  straw  and  enamelled  water-trough  ;  and  ven- 
tilation is  so  effective  that,  while  undue  cold  is 
excluded,  no  unpleasantness  pervades  the  air  of 
the  long  winding  shed.  Saturday's  inspection 
was  strictly  private,  but  Monday  is  a  five- 
shilling  day,  2s.  6d.  admission  after  four  o'clock  ; 
to  be  followed  by  three  shilling  days.  About 
26,000  persons  visited  the  Show  last  year,  and  no 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so  iittractive.  Here  the 
very  music  of  the  place  rings  of  rural  sport  and 
pleasure.  You  have  over  a  hundred  grand  pointers, 
large  and  small,  with  a  champion  class  of  former 
winners,  more  than  sixty  setters,  more  than  fifty 
curly-coated  retrievers,  calling  up  remembrances  of 
many  a  strong-Mdngecl  covey  and  the  hea^y-laden 
game-bag  of  a  triumphant  dead  shot.  Here,  again, 
are  Clumber  spaniels  —  low,  strong-limbed,  too 
earnest  to  give  tongue  while  hunting,  so  valuable 
for  beating  up  unpitied  hares  and  pheasants  under 
the  muzzles  of  my  lord's  battue.  Among  forty 
other  spaniels  are  the  eager,  active,  noisy  little 
dogs  for  rapidly  scouring  woods  for  woodcocks  ; 
and,  again,  the  intelligent  fondling  water-spaniel, 
with  his  short  crisp  curls,  deeply-fringed  ears,  and 
top-knot — that  loves  a  swim  or  a  dive  after  a 
water-fowl,  and  reminds  you  of  many  a  moonlight 
volley  at  the  crafty  wild-duck.  There  are  seven- 
teen noble  bloodhounds,  the  true  dog  aristocracy, 
with  a  dignified  hauteur  in  the  fine  but  sad  eye, 
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and  pendant  lip  and  ear,  and  authority  in  the  loud, 
deep,  melodious  note.  Those  slim  greyhounds  you 
fancy  again  in  the  field — one  moment  nervous, 
quivering,  expectant,  and  the  next,  stripped  of 
their  rugs  and  unleashed  in  couples,  flying  over 
the  stubble  or  greensward  with  mighty  bounds, 
and  keen  eyes  fixed  upon  the  doubling  pussy.  The 
foxhounds  are  magnificent,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Viscount  Curzon,  Colonel  Clowes, 
Mr.  North,  and  Mr.  Milne  sparing  the  best  from 
their  kennels  in  this,  the  very  height  of  the  season. 
There  is  a  large  show,  too,  of  the  little  white,  prick- 
eared,  sharp-eyed  fox-terriers,  gallant  dogs  that 
will  bolt  a  fox  after  enduring  through  a  long  run 
with  the  hounds,  and  invaluable  for  dealing  with  all 
four-footed  vermin.  Among  dogs  not  used  in  field 
sports  there  are  wonderful  mastiffs — one  is  2ft.  7in. 
high,  3ft.  girth,  and  lOin.  round  the  arm.  The  New- 
foundlands are  prime  ;  the  sheepdogs  handsome  and 
useful ;  the  bulldog  with  his  offensive  protruding 
jaw,  his  nose  beaten  flat,  and  his  dark- visage  tattooed 
with  horrible  wrinkles,  is  a  more  complete  ho|||tt^ 
than  he  ever  was  before.  There  is  a  splendid  s^m 
of  smooth  and  broken-haired  terriers,  and  of  Skyes 
and  Dandie  Dinmonts,  with  their  shaggy  spikes  of 
grisly  hair,  their  out-turned  toes,  and  wistful  faces. 
In  the  class  of  toy  terriers  under  5lb.  in  weight  is 
a  tiny  black  and  tan  of  seven  months  old,  weighing 
only  32-|  ounces.  Among  foreign  dogs  is  a  colossal 
black  and  white  St.  Bernard,  measuring  2ft.  9in. 
high,  3ft.  5^in.  in  girth,  and  llfin.  round  the  am^, 
about  a  match  for  a  lion  and  a  tiger.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  is  an  exquisite  fox-like  cream-coloured 
Pomeranian  dog,  presented  to  Mr.  CoUis  by  Prince 
Maltzoff".  The  whole  exhibition  is  successful ;  and 
almost  every  class  displays  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment upon  even  the  very  high  standard  attained 
last  year." 


THE  CONGRESS. 

I  know  of  a  lake,  where  each  genus  of  fishes 

Has  its  own  proper  region  apart. 
The  Pike  who  wants  plenty  of  room  for  his  dishes 

Favours  views  of  reform  for  the  chart. 

The  Trout  has  its  haunts  under  oaks  deeply  rooted. 
Where  the  lake  overflows  in  the  stream  ; 

Weeds  to  his  nature  Teutonic  well-suited. 
The  slow  Tench  spends  his  days  in  a  dream. 

The  Pike  in  the  centre  commands  a  dominion 
Where  his  tail,  when  he  gives  it  a  swish, 

Conveys  to  the  surface  of  public  opinion 
Every  idee  he  fomis  upon  fish. 

A  region  of  old  was  assigned  to  the  Daces  ; 

But  I  find  by  historic  research. 
That  three  stronger  fish  pushed  them  out  of  their 
places. 

And  the  chief  of  the  three  was  the  Perch. 

The  Perch  vow'd  the  outcasts  his  special  protec- 
tion, 

And  enjoin'd  them  to  swim  by  his  side. 
But  ne'er  in  the  warmth  of  a  Perch's  aff'ection, 
Has  a  Dace  yet  been  found  to  confide. 

The  Daces  rebell'd  in  their  own  ancient  water. 
And  proclaim'd  their  own  Diet  of  Worms  ; 

The  Perch  ate  them  up  with  a  promise  that  later 
He  would  eat  them  on  friendlier  terms. 


So  vexed  is  the  lake  by  these  two  finny  races 

That  the  public  attention  it  draws, 
A  Perch  does  not  limit  ambition  to  Daces, 

So  his  was  no  popular  cause. 

The  Trout  was  a  keen  and  courageous  official, 

Ever  ready  to  rise  at  a  fly, 
And  wont  to  pass  judgment,  deemed  extra-judicial, 

How  Fishes  should  deal  with  their  fry. 

That  Trout  was  much  dreaded  by  fishes  the  boldest 

For  a  property  strange  he  possest. 
He  could  send  such  a  shock  into  water  the  coldest, 

As  to  make  it  too  hot  for  the  rest. 

Quoth  he,  "  Since  the  Perch  has  no  awe  of  Jove's 
thunder, 

I  myself  will  his  conscience  affright. 
All  tyrants  shall  learn  how  a  Perch  will  knock  under 
To  a  Trout  that's  accustom'd  to  write  ! " 

In  a  solemn  despatch  full  of  menace  and  moral, 

Then  the  Trout  call'd  the  Perch  a  bad  lot  ; 
And  declared  that  he  enter'd  the  lists  of  that 
quarrel 

With  the  sternest  resolve  to  fight  not. 

Since  Europe  w^as  saved  from  the  Moor  by  Charles 
Martel, 

Thought  the  Trout,  "Nothing  like  my  despatch  ! " 
Said  the  Perch  when  he  calmly  considered  the 
cartel, 

"  That  Trout  will  not  come  to  the  scratch." 

So,  while  on  the  Dace  he  continued  his  dinner, 

The  Perch  to  their  champion  replied, 
And  the  critics  agreed  that  the  Trout  was  no 
winner, 

Wlien  to  writing  the  Perch  he  defied. 

Meanwhile,  the  Grand  Pike  eyed  the  waters  in 
trouble 

With  a  statesman's  prophetic  survey. 
For  where'er  on  the  surface  there  rose  up  a  bubble, 
There  the  Pike  hail'd  the  sign  of  a  prey. 

A  very  deep  fish,  yet  a  very  bold  swimmer. 
Many  snares  for  that  Pike  had  been  set. 
Heaven  knows  the  contempt  he  had  now  for  a 
trimmer. 

And  how  lightly  he  broke  through  a  net ! 

Thought  he,  "  To  those  Dace  I've  an  old  obligation. 
Still  the  claim  of  the  Perch  is  as  strong  : 

For  I  ate  up  a  Eoach  with  his  full  approbation 
Which  the  Trout  said  that  Grotius  held  wrong. 

"  This  quarrel  affords  me  the  happy  occasion 

To  demand  a  new  map  of  the  lake  ; 
Perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  little  persuasion, 

'Tis  an  idee  that  fishes  will  take." 

Then  burst  on  the  waters  this  autograph  letter, 
"  Friends,  events  grow  more  urgent  each  day, 

It  becomes  me  to  alter  this  lake  for  the  better. 
Let  me  fully  express  mon  idee. 

"Whenever  the  limits  of  States  have  been  shattered, 

The  big  fishes  have  met  to  arrange 
How  rights  over  small  fish  the  floods  may  have 
scattered. 

They  might  with  advantage  exchange. 

"'Twas  the  Treaty  of  Eeedsthat  adjusted  our  nations, 
But  who  now  in  that  Treaty  confides  ? 

Can  the  peace  of  the  lake  rest  its  fishy  foundations 
On  the  reeds  which  are  pricking  our  sides  ? 
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"  I  unfold,  then,  the  plan  which  my  tail  by  its 
wishes 

Has  hinted  long  since  to  the  wise. 
Let  the  lake  be  remapped  by  a  Congress  of  Fishes 
To  be  held  in  the  place  I  advise. 

"  I  have  not  always  lived  in  this  lake  like  the 
Tenches  ; 

I  have  starved  upon  frogs  in  a  brook  ; 
I  have  learned  how  the  school  of  adversity  pinches. 
And  experienced  the  taste  of  a  hook. 

"  It  is  not  as  mere  Pike  that  I  press  for  this  meeting, 

'Tis  as  Pikearistides  the  Just. 
A  Pike  whom  a  hook  has  made  cautious  in  eating 

Is  a  Pike  that  the  Gudgeons  may  trust. 

"  Let  an  offer  so  frank  put  an  end  to  suspicion, 
For  I  prove  by  the  step  which  I  take, 

Altho'  rumour  has  called  me  a  Pike  of  ambition, 
That  I  want  but  to  settle  the  lake. 

"  It  remains  to  agree  where  we  all  should  assemble. 
And  at  once  I  say,  '  Come  to  my  hole  ; 

Let  that  part  of  the  lake  most  accustomed  to  tremble 
Give  a  final  repose  to  the  whole.'  " 

This  peace-breathing  letter  caused  great  conster- 
nation, 

Even  the  Tench  grew  alive  to  the  case  ; 
'Twas  so  hard  to  believe  that  a  Pike's  invitation 
Could  be  only  to  talk  about  Dace. 

This  plan  for  remapping  the  lake  was  a  riddle 
Which  suggested  to  fish  but  one  guess  : — 

"  As  the  Pike  has  his  share  of  the  lake  in  the  middle 
He  must  mean  that  the  ends  should  be  Iqss." 

But  still,  as  bewildennent  breeds  indecision, 

So  the  counsel  in  vogue  was  delay  : 
Let  the  Pike  state  his  scheme,  on  each  special 
provision 

Every  fish  would  have  something  to  say. 

In  short,  most  agreed  with  the  Eel,  that  to  wriggle 

Was  the  politic  mode  to  escape  ; 
Ask  the  Pike  to  explain — ask  the  Grayling  to 
higgle. 

And  thus  slip  thro'  details  from  the  scrape. 

Spoke  the  Carp — "Let  all  fishes  forget  their  old 
grudges  ; 

Do  not  question  the  views  of  the  Pike, 
Every  hint  that  he  is  not  the  justest  of  judges. 
Serves  to  justify  him  in  a  strike. 

"  Reply  that  you  thank  him  for  all  his  good  wishes. 
That  his  zeal  for  your  welfare  you  know  ; 

But — a  Pike  to  his  hole  asks  a  Congress  of  Fishes, — 
They  are  Gudgeons,  indeed,  if  they  go." 

—(Times.)  P.  C. 

 ♦  


OBITUARY  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Whatelt,  died 
October  8,  1863.  His  death  had  been  long  ex- 
pected, as  it  was  known  that  he  suffered  from  a 
fatal  disease.  His  Archiepiscopate  has  lasted  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  has  concluded  so  peacefully  at 
last,  that  we  who  cannot  remember  the  time  of  his 
consecration,  are  ignorant  that  then  he  was  looked 
upon  as  one  likely  to  do  harm,  instead  of  good  to 
the  Church  in  which  he  held  so  high  an  office. 


He  did  hold  at  one  time  doubts  as  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Prayer-Book,  which  we  cannot  but 
regret  he  ever  expressed,  and  also,  moreover,  views 
against  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  which  brought  him  into  great  disfavour 
with  all  in  Ireland  who  were  not  Roman  Catholics. 

Nevertheless,  throughout  his  long  Episcopate,  he 
ruled  with  a  faithful  and  kindly  sway,  in  a  position 
which  it  required  no  little  tact  and  discrimination 
to  fill  at  all  times,  more  especially  at  the  juncture 
in  which  he  began  to  occupy  it.  He  has  been  a 
voluminous  author,  and  wrote,  amongst  other 
things,  a  very  well-knoAva  work  on  logic.  His 
name  goes  down  with  deserved  honour  to  posterity 
for  his  great  generosity  to  his  poorer  clergy,  and 
the  extreme  disinterestedness  which  marked  the 
disposal  of  his  patronage,  in  example  of  which  last 
we  may  observe,  that  his  only  son,  now  an  elderly 
clergyman,  still  holds  the  living  to  which  his  father 
presented  him  many  years  ago — that  of  S.  Wer- 
burgh,  in  Dublin,  worth  about  4001.  per  annum. 
Wjik  liberality  in  assisting  the  destitute  families  of 
t^r  clergy  and  others  in  time  of  war  and  famine 
was  unsurpassed  in  Ireland,  except  by  the  late  Lord 
Primate.  He  endowed  a  Professorship  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  Dublin  University  ;  and  his  death 
is  much  regretted  by  his  clergy  and  general  society. 

The  new  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  the  Rev. 
Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.  the  well-kno^vn 
poet  and  author  of  the  "  Parables  "  and  "Miracles," 
for  the  last  five  years  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Dr.  Stanley,  late  Professor  of  History  at  Ox- 
ford, is  now  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  the  room 
of  Dr.  Trench. 


The  quarterly  obituary  of  eminent  persons 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  give,  opens  with  the 
names  of  several  notable  men,  amongst  whom  Lord 
Lyndhurst  ranks  pre-eminent  in  years  and  quali- 
ties. He  was  born  in  America  before  the  Union, 
when  America  was  a  colony  of  England,  in  Boston, 
May  21,  1772. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  transport  us  into  past  times, 
and  yet  to  show  us  how  soon  events  become  past 
events,  to  think  that  within  the  last  three  months 
there  lived  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  mind, 
though  with  a  body  enfeebled  by  age,  who  could 
say  he  had  seen  the  birth  of  a  mighty  nation,  and 
watched  its  sudden  and  most  calamitous  suicide, — 
its  union  and  disunion. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  was  the  son  of  the  well-known 
artist,  John  Singleton  Copley,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  the  same  city,  Boston,  whither  Richard 
Copley,  Lord  Lyndhurst's  grandfather,  had  emi- 
grated from  Limerick. 

The  family  returned  to  England  in  1774,  two 
years  before  the  final  breaking  away  of  the  New 
World  from  the  Old,  and  young  Copley  was  origin- 
ally destined  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  father. 
This  intention  was,  however,  abandoned,  and  he 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1794. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1804,  but,  though  enjoy- 
ing a  good  professional  reputation,  it  was  not  until 
1817  that  he  succeeded  in  attractmg  much  public 
attention.  In  that  year  he  undertook  the  defence 
of  James  Watson,  who,  with  Arthur  Thistlewood 
and  others,  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  their  acquittal. 

By  his  success  in  this  case,  and  in  a  civil  action. 
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in  which  he  had  shortly  before  been  engaged,  the 
Great  Lace  Patent  Case  in  1813,  when  Cambridge 
attainments  in  mathematics  and  chemistry  stood  him 
in  eood  stead,  his  reputation  with  the  world  was 
made. 

In  his  early  youth  he  was  supposed  to  hold  ultra- 
liberal  views,  but  if  so  he  must  have  modified 
them  considerably  as  years  grew  upon  him,  for, 
during  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  he  was  one  of 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  conservative  measures. 

In  1818  he  was,  without  solicitation,  made 
King's  Serjeant  and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  by 
the  then  Government,  and  also  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  although  not  then 
a  supporter  of  the  party  in  power. 

He  married  in  1819,  and  shortly  after  was  made 
Solicitor-General  and  knighted. 

In  1820  he  had  to  prosecute  the  authors  of  the 
Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  among  whom  were  the  same 
Thistlewood  and  Watson  whom  he  had  previously 
successfully  defended.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
victed of  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
and  the  assassination  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
The  five  ringleaders  were  executed — the  last  execu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  England  for  high 
treason. 

Sir  John  Coj)ley  was  also  concerned  in  the  State 
Trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  which  v\^as  concluded  in  the 
November  of  the  same  year.  He  became  Attorney- 
General  in  1823,  and  Master  of  the  KoUs  in  1826. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  find  the  name  of  so 
wise  and  enlightened  a  man  as  Sir  John  Copley 
adding  weight  to  the  resistance  which  a  measure 
for  allowing  prisoners  prosecuted  for  felony  the  aid 
of  counsel  met  with  this  year.  Mr.  Secretary 
(afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel  took  the  same  side  of 
the  question.  Sir  John  Copley  also  opposed  with 
all  his  talents  those  measures  in  favour  of  "  Catho- 
lic Emancipation"  which  were  every  now  and  then 
attempted  for  the  relief  of  the  numerous  disabili- 
ties imder  which  Roman  Catholics  had  laboured 
since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  1827  Sir  John  Copley  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  in  the  Government  which  succeeded  Mr.  Can- 
ning's, that  of  Lord  Goderich,  he  retained  his  ofiice, 
as  also  in  the  following  one,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's ;  under  which  last  administration  the  emi- 
nence of  his  powers  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman 
were  fully  manifested. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  is 
marked  by  the  passing  of  the  "  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill,"  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  having  seen  by 
this  time  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  withdrew 
his  opposition  to  it.  George  IV.  appears  to  have 
taken  alarm  at  the  prospect  'of  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  and  sent  for  the  Duke,  who  went  down  to 
Windsor  to  him,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Peel  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  They  resigned  their  offices  on 
the  question,  and,  taking  leave  of  the  King,  who 
parted  from  them  with  great  kindness  and  com- 
posure, returned  to  London  to  tell  what  had  hap- 
pened to  their  colleagues,  who  were  taken  not  a 
little  by  surprise.  The  King,  that  same  evening, 
wrote  to  them,  desiring  them  to  withdraw  their 
resignation,  and  proceed  with  the  measure. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  resigned  the  Chancellorship 
when  his  party  went  out  of  office  ;  nevertheless, 
he  did  not  remain  inactive,  for  the  post  of  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  was  given  him  by  Lord 


Grey,  with  the  understanding  that  his  acceptance 
of  the  office  did  not  pledge  him  to  any  abandon- 
ment of  principle. 

He  filled  this  post  for  four  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  battle  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  fought. 
In  the  opposition  to  this  Bill  Lord  Lyndhurst  took 
a  most  prominent  part,  and,  had  he  succeeded,  as 
he  hoped,  in  uniting  the  whole  Tory  party  against 
it,  it  is  possible  that  Reform  might  have  been 
postjDoned,  if  not  altogether  averted.  But  Sir 
R.  Peel  and  the  less  decided  members  of  the 
Conservative  camp  quailed,  and  held  back  ;  and, 
in  the  face  of  such  defection,  opposition  to  the  Bill 
proved  unavailing.  The  Whig  admmistration  of 
Lord  Grey  broke  up  in  November,  1834,  and  Lord 
Lyndlmrst  a  second  time  became  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  Chancellorship 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  for  the  Ministry  resigned 
after  four  months'  tenure  of  office.  Seven  years 
later,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
for  the  third  time  again  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was 
finally  relieved  from  office  in  1846.  He  continued 
however  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  up  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  Space  warns  us  to  conclude,  and 
we  pass  unwillingly  over  the  many  important 
measures  and  events  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated, to  the  death  of  the  veteran,  which  took 
place,  painlessly  and  peacefully,  on  the  1 2th  of  last 
October. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteAvorthy  j^oint  in  all  his 
notable  history  is  the  wonderful  vigour  of  his 
understanding  to  the  last.  His  magnificent  speech 
on  the  national  defences,  which  thrilled  the  country 
like  an  electric  shock,  was  made  when  he  was 
eighty-nine  years  of  age.  We  are  apt  to  think 
that  mental  decay  is  inevitably  associated  with  ad- 
vancing age.  The  present  time  afibrds  a  striking 
refutation  of  this  fallacy.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with 
his  great  intellect,  clear  and  bright  and  strong  to  its 
latest  gleam  ;  Lord  Brougham  ;  Lord  Palmerston  ; 
and  last,  not  least,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, — a  noble 
group  of  veteran  intelligences,  seem  silently  to 
preach  to  us  the  lesson  that,  if  the  mind  be  well 
fed  and  exercised  and  husbanded,  it  will  serve  its 
master  to  the  end,  even  when  the  worn-out  body 
sinks  and  faints. 


Frederick,  King  of  Denmark  and  Duke  of 
ScHLESWiG-HoLSTEiN,  died  Nov.  16,  1863.  He 
ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark  Jan.  20,  1848, 
He  leaves  no  children,  though  married  three  times. 
He  was  separated  from  his  first  and  second  wives, 
and  the  third  marriage,  to  a  person  beneath  him  in 
rank,  was  not  recognised  by  the  State.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Prince  Christian,  father  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  takes  the  title  of  Christian  IX. 


The  serious  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  the 
late  Governor-General  of  India  is  recorded  in 
another  part  of  our  paper.  Lord  Elgin  is  the  third 
Governor- General,  within  a  very  short  time,  whose 
services  the  country  has  been  deprived  of  by  death. 
The  last  three  rulers  of  British  India  were  com- 
panions at  Oxford,  at  the  same  college,  Christ 
Church  ;  where,  at  the  same  time,  besides  the  late 
Lords  Dalhousie,  Canning,  and  Elgin,  were  Sir 
George  Lewis,  also  lost  to  his  country,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  still  lives  to  serve  her. 

Lord  Elgin's  family  name  was  Bruce,  and  during 
his  father's  lifetime  (to  whom  we  owe  the  Elgin 
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Marbles)  he  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Bnice.  It  is 
stated  that  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Kobert 
Bruce*;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Lord  Elgin  was  born  in  1811.  His  education 
■was  begim  at  Eton,  and  concluded,  as  we  have 
already  said,  at  Christ  Church,  where  he  took  a 
first  class  in  classics,  in  1832,  and  subsequently 
became  a  fellow  of  Merton. 

He  married  in  1841,  entered  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Southampton,  and  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom in  the  same  year.  He  belonged  to  the  Tory 
party  in  politics,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Sir  Kobert  Peel ;  and  when  Sir  Robert  was,  that 
same  year,  raised  to  power.  Lord  Elgin  also  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  rise.  His  first  office  was 
that  of  Governor-General  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year 
1842  ;  and,  although  he  had  there  to  encounter 
many  difficulties,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
that,  in  1846,  he  was  sent  to  Canada  as  Governor- 
General,  under  the  Whig  Ministry,  in  spite  of  his 
opposition  politics.  British  North  America  owes  to 
Lord  Elgin  the  arrangement  of  a  treaty,  July,  1854, 
with  the  United  States,  respecting  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  and  commerce  in  general,  which  has 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Canadian  pros- 
perity. His  rule  lasted  eight  years  ;  but  before 
three  of  them  had  expired,  he  had  so  recom- 
mended himself  to  Government  by  his  exertions, 
as  to  be  honoured  by  a  British  Peerage, 

He  was  twice  ambassador  to  China — the  first 
time  in  1857,  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  It 
had  broken  out  during  his  voyage  there  ;  and  he 
was  able  to  be  of  signal  service  to  his  predecessor 
in  the  Vice-royalty,  Lord  Canning,  by  diverting  to 
India  the  troops  which  had  been  destined  by  the 
War  Office  for  the  support  of  the  Chinese  mission. 
During  this  mission,  the  fall  of  Canton  took  place  ; 
and  having  negotiated  a  treaty  at  Tien-tsin,  and 
siuprised  the  Japanese  Government  to  a  consent 
to  intercourse  with  the  European  world.  Lord 
Elgin  returned  to  this  country  in  1859,  where,  for 
a  short  time,  he  held  office  as  Postmaster-General. 
Then  followed  the  Chinese  war  of  1860,  com- 
mencing in  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  to  receive 
the  British  envoy,  brother  to  Lord  Elgin,  with 
proper  respect  at  Pekin.  Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect that  then  followed  an  attack  on  the  Peiho 
river,  which  resulted  in  a  reverse  to  our  arms. 
Once  more  Lord  Elgin  was  sent  to  China. 

Space  will  not  allov/  of  our  doing  more  than  in- 
dicating the  course  of  events  ;  but,  after  the  in- 
vestiture of  Pekin,  and  its  surrender  to  the  allied 
French  and  English  forces,  Lord  Elgin  entered 
Pekin  in  state,  and  compelled  the  submission  of 
the  Celestial  chiefs.  On  his  return  from  this  im- 
portant mission,  he  was  appomted  Governor-General 
of  India,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Canning,  who  re- 
turned home,  dying. 

Lord  Elgin  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  almost 
suddenly,  of  disease  brought  on,  it  is  said,  by  hard 
labour  in  his  various  nndertakings,  and  accelerated 
by  the  heat  of  the  Indian  climate. 


MUSIC. 
{Becemhcr  21). 
Concerts  of  the  Week.— M.  Gounod's  First 
Symphony  was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts  on  Saturday  last.  Madame  Arabella  God- 


dard  was  the  pianist,  as  again  on  Monday  at 
the  Popular  Concerts.  A  Grand  March  from  Herr 
F.  Lachner's  "  Suite  de  Pieces,"  already  noticed  by 
our  Leipzig  correspondent,  was  a  novelty.  We  may 
speak  of  the  entire  series  before  long ;  in  the  mean- 
while, a  word  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  sneer  at 
such  forms  as  antique  in  comparison  with  "  Alpine 
Emotions,"  or  "  The  Reveries  of  a  Jealous  Lover 
who  had  poisoned  his  Wife,"  or  "  St.  Paul's,  Old 
and  New,"  as  subjects  for  orchestral  music.  To 
reverse  the  clever  j)lay  on  words  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole  or  George  Sehvyn,  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun" — "No,  nor  under  the  grandson," 
— there  is  nothing  old  even  under  the  great  grand- 
father. Long  before  the  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
compose music  by  forcing  it  into  monstrous  tasks 
• — long  before  its  present  forms  were  composed 
and  its  resources  were  found — stiff,  dry,  dull,  old 
Buxtehude  tried  to  prove  himself  imaginative  by 
putting  forward  a  set  of  organ  pieces  representing 
the  planets.  There  may  be  more  real  poetry  in 
such  a  suite  of  pieces  as  Herr  Lachner's, — there  is 
in  such  another  as  that  for  the  piano,  by  M.  Silas, 
entitled  "  II  Pensieroso," — than  in  the  most  terrible 
expression  of  "  World-Pain"  or  "  Modern  Expecta- 
tions and  Disappointments  regarding  a  European 
Congress,"  to  which  too  much  of  the  awful  new 
music  of  our  German  cousins  is  devoted. — To  return 
to  the  concert  at  Sydenham.  An  artist  so  much 
to  be  admired  as  Madame  Goddard,  for  the  extent 
of  her  repertory,  is  hardly  wise,  we  fancy,  in  show- 
ing such  predilections  for  Woelfl's  tawdry  Sonata, 
with  its  variations  on  "  Life  let  us  cherish."  Dus- 
sek's  pretty  duett  in  b  flat  might  also  be  judiciously 
allowed  to  rest.  Madame  Rudersdorff,  at  the  same 
Popular  Concert,  sang  Margarefs  song  at  her 
spinning-wheel,  from  M.  Gounod's  "Faust":  here 
omitted  in  representation,  and  wisely,  perhaps, 
because  Schubert's  setting  of  the  same  has  pos- 
sessed itself  of  the  ear  too  potently  to  be  super- 
seded, and,  what  is  more,  because  there  are  not 
two  imaginable  ways  of  treating  the  words.  But 
the  French  composer's  music  is  still  instinct  with 
that  truth  and  i3assion  of  expression  which  have 
taken  such  a  deep  and  j)ermanent  hold  on  our 
hearts. — At  the  Sacred  Harmonic  8ociety''s  per- 
formances of  "  The  Messiah,"  Mr.  Renwick  and 
Mr.  Patey  (who  made  a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion) were  the  basses. — The  "  Sacred  Oratorio" 
will  be  given  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  by  Mr. 
Mapleson's  company,  next  week.— .Mr.  H.  Leslie^s 
first  subscription  concert  was  held  on  Thursday, 
with  a  programme  containing  new  matters  of 
interest,  to  which  we  may  return. — AtJienceum. 

New  Royalty. — ''Mad  as  a  Hatter"  is  the 
name  of  a  new  farce,  written  by  Mr.  Francis  Mar- 
shall. The  action  lies  between  an  uncle  and  a 
nephew,  who  think  each  other  mad.  The  former 
denies  to  the  latter  the  use  of  knife  and  fork,  and 
compels  him  to  use  a  spoon  at  luncheon.  The  old 
man  has  crotchety  notions  on  madness,  and  would 
try  his  experiments  on  the  youth,  who,  however, 
in  his  turn,  determines  to  try  one  on  his  relative. 
The  experiment,  by  the  way,  is  scarcely  in  good 
taste — the  uncle  being  bound  in  a  chair,  and  threat- 
ened to  have  his  head  shaved,  before  he  surrenders 
at  discretion.  The  author,  who  is  new  to  the  stage, 
shows  much  power  in  farcical  dialogue  ;  but,  to 
secure  success,  he  must  choose  a  better  theme  for 
his  next  venture. 
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REVIEWS. 

Fifty  Years'  Biographical  Reminiscences.  By  Lord 

William  Lennox. 
Those  among  us  whose  recollection  embraces  so 
long  a  period  as  fifty  years,  and  who  remember  the 
tone  of  manners  and  morals  during  the  days  of 
their  youth,  may  be  expected  to  hesitate  a  moment 
before  they  put  these  volumes  into  the  hands  of 
their  children.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  both  in 
France  and  England,  the  days  of  "  the  last  Re- 
gency" leave  a  stain  on  the  tablets  of  memory. 
God  grant  that  neither  country  may  see  such  a 
time  again  !  But  in  the  case  of  the  memoir  before 
us,  fears  may  be  dismissed.  There  is  not  a  page, 
scarcely  a  line,  which  might  not  be  read  aloud 
to,  or  read  alone  by,  the  young  of  either  sex  ; 
and  the  book  will  have  this  great  recommendation 
in  the  eyes  of  our  boys  and  girls  :  it  shows  that 
their  venerable  grandparents,  who  shake  their 
hoary  locks  at  precocious  youths  and  "  fast"  young 
ladies,  were  guilty  of  very  similar  follies  in  their 
early  days.  The  contemporaries  of  Mrs.  Crewe — 
"  Buff-and-blue,"  as  she  was  caUed,  from  her  strong 
political  bias — and  Mrs.Thornton,the  female  jockey, 
who  rode  arid  won  a  race  for  a  thousand  guineas, 
ought  to  look  mercifully  on  scarlet  petticoats,  Bal- 
moral boots,  and  turban  hats.  Surely,  they  are 
innocent  as  baby-clothes  compared  to  a  leopard- 
coloured  body  with  blue  sleeves,  the  rest  buflf,  and 
a  blue  cap."  One  hopes  that  "  the  rest  was  a 
petticoat.  Our  boys,  too,  may  be  premature  men  ; 
but  they  are  not  more  so  than  those  who  at  eight 
years  old  were  authors,  actors,  and  managers  of 
pantomimes,  and  who  are  seen  behind  the  scenes 
indulging  in  unlimited  draughts  of  Dublin  porter 
"  from  the  pewter." 

Lord  William  Lennox  was  born  in  1799.  He 
was  the  son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
same  who,  many  years  after,  died  the  most  terrible 
of  all  deaths — viz.  from  hydrophobia.  He  was  not 
at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Lord  William  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
own  early  days  : — 

"  I  have  a  decided  impression  that  my  early 
education  was  neither  systematic  nor  strict.  The 
rudimentary  process  was  not  so  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  nursery  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  at 
our  transplantation  to  Goodwood  "  (on  the  grand- 
father's death),  "  I  am  afraid  that  the  favourite 
preceptor  of  myself  and  brothers  was  to  be  found 
in  the  stable  rather  than  in  the  schoolroom.  We 
certainly,  in  our  tenderest  years,  acquired  some 
information  of  a  scholastic  kind,  but  invariably 
got  on  better  on  a  pony  than  with  our  ordinary 
lessons.  Our  proficiency,  however,  in  riding  across 
country  did  not  quite  satisfy  our  natural  guardians, 
and  we  were  sent  to  attain  more  essential  accom- 
plishments at  one  of  the  most  famous  English 
public  schools." 

Westminster  was  the  one  selected.  It  had  one 
great  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lennox 
boys  :  the  situation  allowed  of  their  going  home, 
from  Saturday  afternoon  till  Monday  morning,  to 
Richmond  House.  Their  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, had  a  box  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  of 
which  the  boys  gladly  availed  themselves  ;  and  in 
addition,  as  he  says,  "  not  only  attended  the  then 
celebrated  dramatic  booths  at  Tothill  Fields  fair, 
but  were  constantly  present  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  | 
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Astley's."  From  this  time  he  dates  the  absorbing 
passion  for  theatrical  representations  which,  dis- 
tinguished him  in  after  life. 

During  the  time  the  boys  were  pursuing  their 
classical  and  dramatic  education  at  Westminster, 
their  father  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  To  Dublin,  therefore,  they  repaired  for 
their  holidays,  enjoying  on  their  journeys  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  Viceroy's  family,  the  steamboat  always 
waiting  the  arrival  of  their  Lordships  "  before 
starting.  Lord  William  and  his  brother  gave  satis- 
factory proof  that  their  histrionic  studies,  at  least, 
had  been  in  earnest ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  profitableness  of 
such  lore  in  the  abstract,  there  is  no  doubt  his 
pantomimic  talents  were  the  means  of  introducing 
our  autobiographer  to  one  who  was  destined  to 
play  the  hero's  part  on  the  world's  great  stage. 
One  night  there  took  place,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Viceregal  party  and  their  friends,  a  perform- 
ance entitled  "  a  melodramatical  romance,  entitled 
"  Manfredi  and  Rosalba  ;  or,  the  Spectre  Monk  ; " 
followed  by  the  pantomime  of  "  The  Lake  of  Dia- 
monds ;  or.  Harlequin  and  the  Fairy  Fish."  Mrs. 
Malaprop  d#^ares  it  is  difficult  to  be  "  like  Cer- 
berus, three  gentlemen  at  once  ;"  but  our  young 
hero  of  eight  years  old  out-Cerberused  Cerberus. 
Author,  manager,  clown,  and  harlequin  was  he. 
The  main  feature  of  the  evening  was  to  be  a  leap 
through  a  huge  painted  transparent  clock-face. 
"  For  months  and  months,"  says  he,  "I  had  prac- 
tised it  in  Dean's  Yard,  by  taking  headers  through 
hoops  into  my  bed." 

The  "  sensation  "  leap  was  taken  amid  thunders 
of  applause,  when  a  slight  mishap,  such  as  will 
happen  in  the  best-regulated  theatres  and  families, 
occurred.  "  Our  temporary  scene-shifter,  in  re- 
moving the  clock-scene,  which  had  been  made  out 
of  an  old  screen,  forgot  that  I  was  partly  undressing 
behind  it ;  and  instead  of  the  grand  tableaux  of 
the  lake  of  diamonds,  the  audience  perceived  in 
one  comer  myself — half  clown,  half  harlequin — 
enjoying  a  draught  of  Dublin  porter  '  out  of 
the  pewter,'  while  my  attendants  were  arrang- 
ing my  dress.  The  quick  eye  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley"  (one  of  the  guests  of  the  evening)  "at 
once  discovered  me.  '  Clown  and  harlequin  in 
one,'  said  he,  in  his  quick  manner.  '  Capital ! 
capital  ! '  " 

After  supper,  the  health  of  the  young  performers 
was  proposed  ;  and,  indeed,  they  seem  fully  to  have 
deserved  the  compliment.  "  Sir  Arthur,  who  was 
next  my  mother,  congratulated  us  on  our  success, 
and  playfully  said  to  the  Duchess, '  You  had  better 
send  them  both  to  Sadler's  Wells — especially  Wil- 
liam.' '  I  hope  better  things  for  him,'  replied  my 
mother  ;  '  he  desires  a  commission  in  the  army — 
don't  you  1 '  Of  course  I  said  I  did.  '  Well,  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done.  How  old  is  he?'  'Just 
eight.'  '  Plenty  of  time  before  him,'  replied  Sir  Ar- 
thur.* And  the  reader  will  think  so  too.  In  1813, 
though  still  a  schoolboy,  Lord  William  was  gazetted 
to  the  Blues  ;  and  the  following  year,  he  having 
been,  meantime,  advised  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
future  profession  at  a  private  tutor's,  instead  of 
continuing  at  Westminster,  where  he  had  latterly 
shown  himself  a  rather  refractory  pupil,  he  received 
the  following  note  :— 

"  The  Duke  and  Duchess  have  consented  to  your 
accompanying  me  to  Paris.  You  must  lose  no  time 
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in  getting  ready  for  the  journey.  When  you  arrive 
in  London,  call  here. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Wellington." 

The  news  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  At  first, 
the  "  fortunate  youth "  thought  he  had  been  vic- 
timised by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  fashionable 
amusement  of  "  hoaxing  ; "  but  the  same  day 
brought  a  despatch  from  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  congratulating  Lord  William  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  embassy. 

The  ci-devant  harlequin  was  most  kindly  received 
by  his  old  acquaintance  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  August 
they  started  for  Paris. 

It  was  the  time  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  first 
restoration,  previous  to  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba.  France  was  in  a  curious  state  of  mind — 
effervescent  loyalty  on  the  surface  of  things,  and 
bitter  discontent  beneath.  The  nation  could  neither 
forget  nor  forgive  the  influence  England  had  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  the  legitimate  monarch.  Accla- 
mations greeted  the  royal  equipages  as  they  passed, 
and  pasquinades  mingled  with  the  echoes  of  the 
wheels.  "  Le  prefet  d'Angleterre,"  as  even  his  own 
party  joined  in  calling  him,  was  not  personally 
popular.  The  very  hangings  in  his  palace  were 
forced  by  the  wits  to  lift  up  a  passive  testimony 
against  him.  "  II  y  a  des  JSf  mis  (ennemis)  par- 
tout,"  it  was  said,  in  allusion  to  the  embroidered 
cipher  of  the  late  ruler. 

Daring  as  these  pleasantries  were,  however,  they 
were  eclipsed  by  that  of  a  popular  keeper  of  a 
roulette-table  for  the  sale  of  sweetmeats,  who  plied 
his  trade  in  the  streets,  the  following  year.  Pre- 
mising that  whoever  wished  for  a  prize  must  begin 
by  "  putting  doAvn  a  Louis,"  he  continued  :  Dix- 
huit  est  le  bon  numero  :  il  est  sorti  une  fois  :  il  est 
sorti  deux  fois,  et  je  crois  bien  qu'il  sortira  encore 
une  troisieme." 

The  Duke  of  Welling-ton  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  his  young  attache's  education  was  still 
imperfect.  He  arranged  that  the  domestic  chaplain 
should  read  with  Lord  William  three  times  a  week  ; 
ordered  him  riding,  fencing,  and  dancing  lessons, 
and  committed  the  charge  of  French  literature  to  a 
certain  Monsieur  Galley.  However,  holidays  were 
not  unfrequent. 

"  One  morning,  when  we  were  to  hunt  at  Chan- 
tilly,  the  Duke  sent  for  me,  and  inquired  at  what 
hour  I  was  to  take  my  French  lesson.  I  replied  at 
nine  ;  but  that  I  had,  overnight,  worked  very  hard 
at  a  translation  from  '  La  Henriade,'  a  copy  of 
which,  neatly  written  out,  I  presented  to  his  Grace. 
'  Under  these  circumstances,'  said  he,  '  you  may 
go.  Don't  forget,'  he  added,  '  to  write  a  line  to 
M.  Galley,  excusing  yourself.'  Off  I  ran  ;  was  soon 
booted  and  spurred,  and  sat  down  to  write  my  note 
of  excuse,  as  follows  : — 

"  J'ai  rien  a  vous  dire,  mon  cher  M.  Galley, 
Que  je  vais  a  la  chasse,  et  vous  pouvez  en  aller  ;" 

a  specimen  of  French  verse  which,  no  doubt,  re- 
flects equal  credit  on  the  master's  skill  in  teaching 
and  on  his  power  of  commanding  the  respect  of  his 
pupil.  The  Duke  was  greatly  diverted  when  the 
doggrel  was  repeated  to  him. 

_  The  Duke  always  "  mounted,"  as  it  is  termed, 
his  young  friend.  Goodwood  training  had  not  been 
throAvn  away  on  Lord  William,  and,  for  his  age,  he 


was  a  first-rate  horseman  ;  but  even  the  best  riders 
will  meet  with  ill  luck.  On  one  unfortunate  morn- 
ing, there  was  to  be  a  royal  hunt,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  prevented,  at  the  last  moment, 
from  joining  the  party,  foreign  despatches  having 
unexpectedly  come  in. 

"  I  found  my  chief,"  says  Lord  W.,  "  equipped 
for  hunting,  but  very  busy  over  some  papers.  '  Tell 
the  Royal  iDuke,'  said  he,  '  I  have  some  letters  to 
write,  which  will  prevent  my  meeting  their  Royal 
Highnesses.  "  Elmore  "  is  sent  on  for  me  ;  but  as 
he  is  short  of  work,  you  had  better  ride  him. 
Don't  knock  him  about,  for  he  has  not  quite  got 
over  his  journey.'  " 

"  Elmore  "  was  a  valuable  horse,  which  the  Duke 
had  just  had  sent  over  from  the  famous  dealer  of 
that  name.  Off  went  the  young  man,  and,  as  he 
says  of  himself,  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing 
the  animal's  merits  and  of  distinguishing  himself, 
"  being  splendidly  mounted,  and  riding  under  ten 
stone."  The  horse  and  its  rider  were  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  it  was  intimated  that  the  owner  might 
command  a  high  price  for  the  animal. 

The  hunt  over,  and  the  youth  riding  gently  home, 
he  suddenly  discovered,  when  within  a  league  of 
Paris,  that Elmore  "  went  lame.  No  cause  could 
be  discovered  on  the  minutest  inspection  ;  so,  with 
feelings  that  any  one  can  imagine,  the  young 
attache  led  the  animal  limping  home  to  its  stable, 
and  called  into  counsel  the  head-groom  and  coach- 
man. "  Well,  you  have  gone  and  done  it ! "  said 
the  latter  official.  "  Why,  his  Grace  would  not 
have  taken  2001  for  that  horse  !  "  The  groom  was 
more  compassionate,  and  comforted  the  poor  lad 
by  saying  that  he  trusted  it  was  nothing,  and  when 
the  shoe  was  taken  off  all  would  be  right.  Lord 
William  did  not  see  his  Grace  till  dinner-time. 
There  was  a  large  party,  and  the  hunt  was  talked 
of.  Much  was  said  of  the  beauty  of  "  Elmore,"  and 
the  Duke  said  he  hoped  to  ride  him  himself  next 
time.  Lord  William's  heart  sank  ;  but,  trusting  to 
a  consolatory  message  from  the  groom,  he  delayed 
his  confession.  A  party  to  the  theatre  followed 
the  dinner.  Talma  acted,  but  the  poor  lad  was  too 
miserable  to  enjoy  anything.  The  Duke  thought 
him  over-fatigued,  and,  on  the  way  home,  kindly 
said  so. 

"  My  only  answer  was  a  deep  sigh  ;  then,  taking 
a  sudden  resolution,  I  screwed  my  courage  up,  and 
recounted  the  accident  that  had  befallen  me. 

"  '  Can't  be  helped,'  said  the  Duke,  in  his  usual 
quick  voice.  '  Hope  it  isn't  as  bad  as  you  think. 
Accidents  will  happen.'  " 

After  a  dead  sleep,  the  result  of  the  day's  fatigue, 
the  unlucky  attache  got  up  at  daybreak,  and  visited 
the  stable.  "  To  my  great  dismay,  I  found  my 
worst  fears  realized.  The  horse  was  dead  lame. 
From  seven  to  ten  o'clock,  I  wandered  about  the 
house  like  a  perturbed  spirit ;  when  I  received  a 
message  to  attend  his  Grace  in  his  morning  room. 
I  entered  his  presence  like  a  condemned  criminal. 

"  '  I've  heard  all  particulars.  You're  not  to 
blame:  you  did  your  best'— (The  thought  of 
Othello's  'Never  more  be  officer  of  mine,'  came 
across  my  mind) — '  But,'  continued  my  chief,  '  I 
can't  afford  to  lose  all  my  best  horses  ;  so,  in 
future '— ('  Here  it  comes,'  thought  I ;  '  I  shall  have 
no  more  hunting ') — '  so,  in  future,  you  shall  have 
the  brown  horse  and  the  chestnut  mare  ;  and  if  you 
knock  them  up,  you  must  mount  yourself.'  " 
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Truly,  after  this  most  good-natured  trait  of  Wel- 
lington, we  must  admit  that  the  "  Iron  Duke  "  had 
a  tender  heart. 

And  here  we  must  close  this  notice,  leaving  the 
rest  of  Lord  William's  adventures — how  he  fared 
at  Waterloo — why  he  had  no  part  in  that  action — 
together  with  the  haps  and  mishaps  of  his  maturer 
years — to  be  gathered  from  his  own  two  volumes, 
which,  though  bulky  in  size,  will  be  universally 
pronounced  to  be  not  heavy  reading. 


Stanton  Grange  ;  or,  At  a  Private  Tutor's.  By  the 
Eev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.  Sampson,  Low,  Son,  and 
Marston. 

Our  readers  have  perhaps  already  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Eobert  Benson  in  his  schoolboy  days — 
in  his  fishing  and  birds'-nesting  expeditions.  They 
will  find  him  here,  on  the  borders  of  college  life — 
as  pleasant  as  ever — in  company  with  his  younger 
brother,  Willy,  who  makes  his  first  appearance  in 
"  The  Washerwoman's  Delight,"  i.e.  a  washing-tub, 
navigated  in  a  pond  by  way  of  agreeable  variety, 
while  recovering  from  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs. 
Bob  and  Willy  continue  their  sporting  expeditions, 
and  meet  with  many  very  delightful  adventures  in 
the  way  of  mad  bulls,  otters  with  sharp  teeth,  in- 
accessible caverns,  and  even  a  sham  ghost  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  much  really  valuable  natural  history 
is  here  recorded,  perhaps  the  most  curious  story 
being  the  attack  upon  a  nest  of  bees  by  a  whole 
band  of  mice,  and  their  repulse  with  considerable 
loss.  It  is  not  a  book  of  a  very  distinct  thread  of 
story,  but  the  adventures  are  each  one  of  them 
genuine,  and  the  boys  and  the  animals  are  all 
themselves — so  that  reading  the  book  is  like  a 
scrambling  walk  by  the  river  side  or  in  the  midst 
of  a  moor. 


RACHEL'S  SECRET. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

*'  Life  in  every  shape  should  be  precious  to  us,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Turks  carefully  collect  every 
scrap  of  paper  that  comes  in  their  way,  because  the 
name  of  God  may  be  written  on  it." — Jean  Paul. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Maud  Ramsay  seated,  with  her  doll  on  her  lap,  on 
the  morning  of  her  tenth  birthday. 

"  I  AM  glad  I  am  not  poor.  I  am  so  glad  I  am 
not  like  the  little  beggar-girl  I  saw  to-day,  who 
wanted  a  sixpence.  I  am  ten  years  old  to-day, 
and  I  am  to  have  tea  with  papa  and  mamma,  and 
papa  is  coming  to  get  violets  with  me  afterwards. 
Then  I  hope  I  shall  have  one  of  his  beautiful 
stories.  I  shall  beg  very  hard.  I  have  had— let 
me  see,  a  sovereign  from  mamma,  and  my  new 
frock  and  sash,  and  a  work-box  from  papa,  and  a 
book  besides;  and  then  I  had  my  pony  lafet  birth- 
day, and  oh  !  ever  so  many  things  ;  and  it's  all 
because  we  have  got  money,  so  nurse  says.  Why 
don't  every  one  have  money,  .1  wonder  ?—  " 

Here,  my  meditations,  which  had  been  men- 
tally addressed  to  the  owner  of  the  two  surprised 
blue  eyes  that  were  staring  up  at  me,  were  put  to 
an  end  by  the  entrance  of  my  mother.    I  sprang 


up  to  make  her  comfortable  on  her  sofa — she  was 
seldom  off"  the  sofa  from  the  time  I  first  remember 
anything — and  when  I  had  done  so,  I  whispered  : 
"  Mamma,  why  haven't  all  people  money  ? " 

She  kissed  me,  even  more  fondly  than  usual, 
I  thought,  before  she  answered  :  "  What  do  you 
say  to  a  story,  Maud,  this  evening,  from  papa,  in 
answer  to  that  question  ? "  And  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  for  I  knew  by  experience  the  charm  of 
those  stories  of  my  father's.  Parables  they  often 
were,  in  the  double  meaning  they  contained,  and 
they  had  to  me  the  enchantment  of  a  landscape 
half-hidden  by  a  silver  mist  which  glorifies  what  it 
conceals,  and  only  now  and  then  gives  glimpses  of 
an  exceeding  and  unknown  loveliness. 

I  stood  at  my  father's  knee  that  spring  evening, 
at  the  window  of  our  sitting-room,  which  over- 
looked the  sea.  I  can  recollect  the  outlines  of  the 
view,  although  minor  details  have  faded  from  my 
memory.  I  remember  the  smooth  spread  of  sands, 
the  white  line  of  the  sea  as  it  rolled  gently  land- 
wards, the  dyes  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  watery 
horizon  line,  and  on  a  great  brown  rock  that  stood 
out  far  away  to  sea,  as  it  seemed  then  to  my 
childish  eyes.  I  can  even  call  to  mind  a  breezy, 
cloudy  look  in  the  sky  which  betokened  wind  on 
the  morrow. 

My  father  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
gazed  out  on  the  waters  silently,  for  so  long  that 
at  last  I  looked  up  in  his  face.  That  face  comes 
and  looks  at  me  sometimes  even  now,  in  my 
dreams.  It  is  a  meditative  face,  with  soft  outline 
and  pure  tint,  and  lighted  by  dreamy  eyes,  as  a 
tender  landscape  is  lighted  by  a  mellow  moon.  It 
is  a  face  marvellous  in  beauty  of  colour  and  ex- 
pression, but  with  no  rigour  of  outline.  Its  owner 
would  not  meet  the  storm  of  adversity  half-way 
and  delight  in  combating  it,  but  would  bend  low 
on  the  earth  before  it,  and  when  the  tornado  had 
swept  by,  would  rise,  crippled,  it  might  be,  and 
thank  God,  though  the  wreck  of  hopes  and  home 
strewed  the  earth  around  him.  The  face  wore  a 
sad  expression  on  that  evening,  but  it  smiled  at 
me  for  answers  to  my  questioning  look;  and  gazing 
again  on  the  track  of  light  which  the  sun  had  left 
on  the  sea,  my  father  said  : 

"  A  family  once  lived  on  the  sea-shore,  Maud ; 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  one  daughter.  Their  home 
was  a  happy  one  ;  that  stately  house  near  the  sea 
was  the  dwelling-place  of  loving  hearts.  The  little 
maiden  would  go  every  evening  and  gather  shells 
on  the  shining  sands  at  low  water,  and  watch  the 
clear,  brown  wavelets  as  they  crept  lovingly  up  to 
her  feet  with  glistening  edges  of  pearly  foam — 
much  as  they  would  do  now  if  you,  Maud,  were 
standing  down  there.  One  evening  she  was,  as 
usual,  on  the  sand,  and  a  thought  came  into  her 
mind,  something  like  the  one  you  had,  my  Maud, 
this  morning,  '  Why  is  not  every  one  as  rich  as 
we  are  ?  I  often  see  beggars  come  to  our  gate,  and 
sometimes  little  barefooted  children  among  them, 
and  they  look  ragged,  poor,  and  unhappy.  Why 
can't  every  one  be  rich  and  happy  ? '  She  stood 
thinking  thus  and  watching  the  great  red  sun  go 
down  without  a  cloud,  when  as  she  turned  her 
eyes  where  he  was  casting  a  last  lingering,  burning- 
look  upon  the  waters,  just  on  that  luminous  track, 
something  round  took  shape,  and  came  towards 
her,  born,  seemingly,  of  the  sunbeam  and  the  sea. 
As  it  floated  solemnly  along  to  where  the  child 
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stood,  she  saw  that  its  long  hair  was  adorned  with 
golden  shells,  and   it^    robe  of  mistiest  azure 
^  seemed  to  mingle  with,  «ttid  lose  itself  in  the  pearly 
'water,  form  hovered  on  the  edge  of  the  sea 

and  spoke. 

"  '  Child  of  earth  J '  it  breathed  in  harmonious 
accents,'  'I  will  show  thee  the  error  of  thy  thought.' 
And  it  waved  its  arm  towards  the  house  of  the 
maiden,  which'  crumbled  down  before  the  sign,  and 
became  as  nothing  ;  and  the  child  and  her  father 
and  mother  wandered  forth  on  the  sea  sands,  and, 
so  long  as  they  were  together,  cared  not  for  home 
and  riches  departed.  And  the  maiden  changed 
her  thought,  and  smiled  to  see  that  without  riches 
it  was  possible  to  be  happy. 

"  After  a  time  she  looked  towards  the  place  where 
her  stately  and  beautiful  home  had  stood,  and  she 
saw  a  crowd  of  poor,  ragged  people,  all  weeping 
and  lamenting  ;  for  they  had  come  for  their  daily 
gift  of  food  and  alms,  and  there  was  none  to  give 
to  them.  And  they  wept  and  said  :  '  What  be- 
comes of  the  poor  without  the  aid  of  the  rich  1 ' 

"  Then  the  father  and  mother  of  the  maiden  smiled 
and  said  to  her  :  '  These  poor  people  will  help  us 
to  build  another  home  for  ourselves  ;  for  they 
are  grateful,  and  will  give  us  their  labour.  What 
would  the  rich  do  without  the  help  of  the  poor  ? ' 

"  And  the  maiden  said  to  herself, '  God  hath  made 
the  rich  and  the  poor  to  help  one  another.'  And 
the  spirit  rose  again  out  of  the  water,  as  she  thought, 
and  smiled  at  her,  and  she  knew,  as  he  melted  into 
the  warm  air,  that  this  was  what  he  would  teach 
her,  and  she  rejoiced." 

My  father  spoke  as  if  he  were  reciting  poetry  in 
his  sweet,  dreamy  voice,  and  when  it  ceased,  I  felt 
as  if  a  strain  of  music  had  died  away.  As  I  stood 
eagerly  watching  for  more,  I  heard  a  sob  from  my 
mother's  sofa.  I  looked  at  my  father  ;  his  vaguely 
melancholy  look  had  given  place  to  an  expression 
of  present  pain.  I  crept  from  him  to  my  mother. 
Somehow,  a  foreboding  of  evil  to  come  fell  very 
strongly  and  suddenly  upon  me.  I  nestled  to  her. 
She  presently  looked  up. 

"  It  is  bedtime,  Maud,  little  one." 

My  mother  often  called  me  her  baby,  her  little 
one  ;  but  I  was  old,  very  old,  for  my  years. 

"  Kiss  papa  for  his  story,  and  go." 

I  went  back  to  him.  He  kissed  me,  and  whis- 
pered, "  God  keep  you,"  very  tenderly;  then  I  went. 

As  I  left  the  room  I  saw  him  go  to  my  mother,  and 
put  his  arm  around  her,  with  a  gesture  as  if  he  would 
shield  her,  if  it  might  be,  from  a  great  misfortune. 

I  had  need  to  nurse  deep  in  my  heart  the  me- 
mory of  that  birthday  evening,  for  long  before 
another  came  round  to  me  I  was  lonely  and 
parentless.  I  cannot  recall  the  few  days  that 
followed  ;  I  have  only  an  indistinct  idea  of  terror, 
tears  and  death.  I  have  been  told  since,  that  my 
father,  who  owed  his  wealth  to  mercantile  trans- 
actions, in  which  he  personally  took  no  part,  was 
suddenly  beggared,  owing  to  the  speculations  of 
the  partner  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  firm. 
I  guessed,  then,  rightly,  that  the  news  had  come 
on  the  morning  of  that  happy  birthday. 

The  storm  passed,  and  my  father  bent  before  it, 
but  never  rose  again.  My  dear  mother  gave  birth 
to  a  dead  child  a  few  days  after,  and  then  she  joined 
him.  Father,  mother  and  babe  were  together  laid 
in  the  churchyard  by  the  sea.  When  I  last  went 
to  see  the  spot,  that  church,  on  the  Suffolk  coast, 


was  pulled  down,  and  the  churchyard  and  tomb 
were  nearly  submerged  by  the  fast  encroaching 
waters.  But  there  will  come  a  time  when  there 
shall  be  "  no  more  sea."  Meanwhile,  I  am  content 
that  the  low  music,  and  the  mighty  thunder  they 
so  loved  to  hear  on  earth,  should  sound  over  their 
grave. 

CHAPTEE  n. 

There  never  existed,  I  should  think,  a  quainter 
little  creature  than  I  was  at  this  time.  In  appear- 
ance I  was  very  thin  and  small  for  my  age,  with 
large,  grave  black  eyes,  and  plain  features  ;  while 
my  mind  was  a  curious  jumble  of  odd  fancies,  such 
as  are  born  in  the  imaginations  of  lonely  children, 
and  scraps  of  information  on  subjects  beyond  my 
years.  My  uncle,  who  came  to  attend  the  funeral, 
and  bury  all  past  animosities  in  my  parents'  grave, 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought  me  something  "  un- 
canny ;"  and  very  uncanny  I  have  no  doubt  I 
looked  in  my  black  dress,  which  no  gracefulness 
on  the  part  of  the  wearer  could  have  redeemed. 
When  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking  me 
home  with  him,  I  am  confident  he  thought  he  was 
performing  at  best  a  hazardous  duty. 

Stupefied  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  tender 
love  that  had,  until  now,  been  shed  upon  me  so 
bounteously,  I  was  like  a  starved  plant,  which 
shrinks  up  and  withers  for  want  of  the  refreshing 
shower.  I  moved  as  if  I  were  sleeping,  dreaming. 
I  received  the  news  of  my  change  of  home  without 
experiencing  anything  of  sorrow  or  joy ;  only  when 
the  servants,  on  the  morning  of  my  departure, 
spoke  before  me  of  the  journey,  and  added  a  few 
pitying  words  on  my  account,  I  went  quietly  out 
of  the  house  to  the  churchyard,  and  sitting  down 
on  the  low  mound,  beneath  which  I  knew  lay  what 
had  hitherto  been  my  world,  I  remained  there  in  a 
sort  of  lethargy,  till  my  uncle  himself  came  to 
seek  me. 

I  let  him  lead  me  away  and  put  me  into  his 
carriage,  without  shedding  a  single  tear,  and  en- 
couraged by  my  tranquillity,  he  began  to  talk  to  me. 

"  Are  you  cold   ? "    He  hesitated,  for  he 

had  forgotten  my  name,  or  most  likely  had  never 
heard  it.  The  little  circumstance  brought  to  my 
mind  the  endearing  names  my  father  and  mother 
had  been  wont  to  give  me.  "  Little  one  " — "  My 
Maud" — "Daughter."  No  one  would  ever  call 
me  these  again.  The  thought,  combined  with 
fatigue  and  reaction,  opened  the  fountains  of  my 
eyes.  I  sat  for  some  time  trying  to  swallow  my 
tears,  but  I  soon  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  sobbed 
and  cried  aloud  for  the  first  time  since  my  life  had 
so  altered  in  aspect. 

I  believe  my  uncle  was  very  much  relieved  to 
hear  me  cry.  My  stony,  tearless  state  had  been  so 
unnatural,  that  anything  so  childlike  as  hearty 
crying  was  a  hopeful  symptom.  He  tried  to  com- 
fort me  in  rather  a  perplexed  and  helpless  way  : — 
"  Are  you  very  'tired,  my  dear  ?  We  shall  soon 
get  horne,  that  is,  to  Lariton.  It  will  be  your 
home  now,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy. 
Don't  cry  so,  there's  a  good  child." 

But  I  had  not  the  least  power  of  control  over 
myself  now.  I  wept  till  I  had  wrought  myself  up 
into  a  fit  of  trembling  distress  that  almost  amounted 
to  hysterics.  My  uncle  was  thoroughly  puzzled. 
He  took  hold  of  my  hand,  but  I  almost  screamed 
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at  his  touch,  and  he  relinquished  the  attempt. 
This  passion  could  not,  of  course,  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. It  passed  accordingly,  and  left  me  so  ex- 
hausted that  I  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  Avhich  lasted 
till  we  had  got  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Lariton 
Hall. 

When  I  awoke,  I  felt  more  alive  to  outward  im- 
pressions than  before.  I  found  that  I  had  slipped 
down  upon  the  iSoor  of  the  carriage,  and  was  rest- 
ing my  head  on  my  uncle's  knee.  I  had  been  too 
much  used  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  all  my 
life  to  feel  frightened  at  this  proximity  to  my  un- 
known relative.  I  only  looked  up  at  him  to  see 
what  he  was  like,  for  I  had  hardly  seen  his  face 
yet.  That  first  glance  pleased  me  well.  Even  my 
crude  childish  mind  received  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion from  the  sight  of  the  face  that  looked  down 
on  me.  Not  on  account  of  any  great  harmony  of 
feature,  for  my  uncle  was  not  a  handsome  man,  but 
from  the  power  and  intellect  on  the  brow,  from  the 
thorough  truth  and  kindly  honesty  that  looked  out 
of  the  eyes.  This  rare  mingling  of  expressions, 
which  was  so  instantly,  though  unconsciously 
recognised  and  reverenced  by  me,  ignorant  child 
that  I  was,  restored  me  to  a  partial  sense  of  security 
and  happiness.  I  began  to  endeavour  to  rescue 
my  cramped  little  limbs  from  their  position,  to 
straighten  my  bonnet,  and  to  regain  the  seat  of  the 
carriage.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  that 
we  were  crossing  a  common.  It  looked  dreary,  and 
I  put  my  head  in  again  and  shivered  a  little.  I 
suppose  my  countenance  had  resumed  its  uncanny 
look,  for  my  Uncle  glanced  at  me  uneasily.  Pre- 
sently his  face  brightened.  A  happy  thought  had 
struck  him.  He  pulled  out  a  paper  of  sandwiches 
and  a  flask  of  wine  from  the  pocket  of  the  carriage, 
and  made  me  partake  of  both  ;  they  did  me  more 
good  just  then  than  any  amount  of  petting  would 
have  effected.  When  I  had  eaten  and  drunk  he 
began  to  talk  to  me. 

"  You  don't  feel  so  tired,  now,  Elizabeth  ? " 

"  My  name  is  not  Eli^iabeth  ;  that  was  Mamma's 
name.    My  name  is  Maud." 

"  Ah  !  Maud.  Well,  Maud  ;  look  out  of  the 
window  and  see  what  we  are  coming  to." 

I  obeyed,  and  saw  great  gates  with  pillars  on 
either  side,  looming  out  white  from  amid  the 
gathering  gloom  and  the  heavy  shade  of  noble  trees. 

"  Does  it  look  pretty,  Maud  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  is  pretty,"  I  said,  slowly. 

"  But  you  have  some  fault  to  find  with  it  ? " 

"  I  don't  hear  the  sea  ;  and  it  isn't  so  pretty  as 
home,"  I  said,  with  great  difficulty  suppressing  my 
tears. 

"  Ah,  well,  my  dear,  when  you  have  lived  here 
some  time,  you  will  come  to  think  it  home,  and  a 
pretty  one  too  ; "  and  my  uncle  relapsed  into  satisfied 
silence  as  we  drove  through  the  gates,  across  a  good 
deal  of  broken  ground,  which  at  last  sank  almost 
precipitously  into  a  dell,  where  a  pair  of  light  iron 
gates  admitted  us  into  the  pleasure  grounds  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  house. 

The  door  reached,  I  was  gently  lifted  to  the 
ground  by  my  uncle,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of 
the  housekeeper,  who  had  orders  not  to  talk  to  me, 
but  to  give  me  something  to  eat  and  put  me  to 
bed.  The  last  two  of  these  injunctions  she  dili- 
gently fulfilled  ;  the  first  she  qualified  somewhat. 
She  did  not  talk  to  me,  but  she  talked  of  me,  in 
my  presence,  to  others.    I  was  taken  to  her  room, 
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where  very  soon  a  host  of  upper  servants  congre- 
gated to  look  at  me,  and  to  make  tolerably  audible 
comments  on  my  appearance.  I  was  too  tired  and 
sleepy  to  resent  this,  as  I  sat  waiting  in^  kind  of 
dreary  surprise  the  advent  of  tea  ;  but  I  was  won- 
derfully quick  at  patching  scraps  of  talk  together-  • 
and  making  them  up  into  connected  conversation  : 
I  had  been  so  accustomed — being  a  solitary  child — ■ 
to  do  so  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  room  with 
my  parents.  Such  sentences,  then,  as,  "  What  a  queer 
looking  child  ! "  "  Whatever  could  have  possessed 
master  to  bring  her  home,  when  he  never  went  near'' 
— (Here  a  great  deal  of  whispering  ensued.)  "  So 
unlike  him  to  take  to  a  child  ! "  and  so  forth,  gave 
me  the  impression  that  my  arrival  was  not  looked 
on  with  favourable  eyes  by  the  establishment  at  * 
Lariton,  and  also  that  my  uncle  was  not  fond  of 
children,  and  had  quarrelled  with  my  father  or 
mother.  But  even  this  scarcely  moved  me,  though 
I  understood  it  all.  I  tried  to  eat  the  buttered 
toast,  which  the  goodnatured  housekeeper  pressed 
upon  me,  submissively  swallowed  two  cups  of  tea, 
and  then  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her  tell 
one  of  the  servants  to  take  Miss  Ramsay  to  her 
room.  The  maid  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  pre- 
ceding me  along  a  matted  passage,  and  up  two  or 
three  steps,  turned  to  the  left  and  opened  the  door 
of  a  large  bed-room.  Everything  in  it  was  prepared 
for  my  arrival,  and  my  boxes  were  already  half 
unpacked.  My  guide  advanced  into  the  room, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  helping  me  to 
undress.  Now,  I  had  never  had  any  eye  to  watch 
over  my  toilette  but  my  mother's,  rarely  hers,  and 
I  accordingly  felt  the  presence  of  a  stranger  an  in- 
trusion. I  told  her  I  did  not  want  any  one  to  help 
me,  and  when  she  replied  by  off'ering  to  unhook 
my  frock,  at  the  same  time  shutting  the  door 
behind  her  as  if  she  were  determined  to  remain, 
I  got  desperate,  roused  from  my  apathy  by  anger 
and  vexation.  I  reopened  the  door  and  said,  "  I 
never  had  any  one  in  my  room,  and  I  never  will  ; 
I  can't  bear  it ! "  She  looked  surprised,  as  well  she 
might,  and  somewhat  alarmed,  and  retreated  ;  and 
I  locked  the  door  and  threw  myself  on  the  floor  in 
a  perfect  paroxysm  of  grief. 

I  controlled  myself  sufficiently  not  to  make 
much  noise  in  case  of  being  overheard,  but  the 
restraint  only  aggravated  my  suffering.  I  re- 
member wishing  strongly  that  I  might  die,  and  a 
fancy  coming  into  my  head  that  if  I  wished  it  so 
very  much,  God  might  perhaps  know  it  and  take  me. 
But  my  vain,  childish  imaginations  were  unheeded. 
After  an  hour  or  more  of  agony,  such  as  I  verily 
believe  few  children  ever  suffered,  I  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  with  a  formality  and  precision  natural 
to  me,  dried  my  eyes,  undressed,  washed  my  face, 
said  my  prayers,  and  went  to  bed,  where  sooth  to 
say,  I  fell  at  once  into  a  natural  and  refreshing 
sleep. 

Waking  very  early,  I  got  up  and  unclosed  the 
shutters  of  my  room.  The  loveliness  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  purity  of  the  air  which  greeted  my  little 
pale  face  as  I  opened  the  casement,  made  me  deter- 
mine to  go  out  into  the  garden,  though  as  I  was 
dressing,  two  clocks  struck  four,  and  I  saw  no 
signs  of  day  stir  in  the  house.  I  had  been  brought 
up  in  independent  habits,  such  as  would  have  scan- 
dalized half  the  mothers  and  guardians  in  the 
country ;  so  I  put  on  my  bonnet  not  a  whit  dis- 
turbed by  the  novelty  of  my  surroundings,  found 
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my  way  down  stairs,  and  stole  through  the  con- 
servatory door,  which  was  not  locked.  How  fair 
everything  looked  in  the  morning  gleam  !  I  some- 
times even  now  indulge  myself  in  a  particularly 
aarly  morning  walk,  that  I  may  the  more  dis- 
tinctly recall  to  mind  the  feelings  I  experienced  as, 
a  little  orphan  of  ten  years  old,  I  wandered  alone 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Lariton.  I  had  then, 
and  I  still  retam,  a  singular  faculty  of  enjoying  the 
present  moment  keenly,  and  of  detaching  my 
thoughts  entirely  from  past  and  future,  however 
painful  they  may  be,  and  I  exercised  it  fully  now. 
Nothing  disturbed  me  as  I  roamed  through  the 
garden,  leaving  the  print  of  my  footsteps  on  the 
abundant  dew,  and  drinking  in  fully  and  placidly 
every  scent  on  the  breeze,  every  sound  in  the  air. 

I  took  no  note  of  time  as  I  wandered  on  till  I 
found  myself  at  the  confines  of  the  park,  at  a  little 
wicket  gate  which  opened  upon  a  lane.  I  looked 
over.  The  lane  was  narrow,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
grew  some  tempting  foxgloves,  and  I  tried  to  open 
the  gate  to  get  them,  but  found  it  locked.  I  did 
not  much  mind  ;  I  had  become  hot  with  my  two 
hours'  ramble,  and  the  place  was  shady  ;  so  I 
leaned  on  the  gate,  and  watched  a  whole  colony  of 
rabbits  come  out  and  feed  among  the  wet  grass,  the 
rooks  sail  past  from  the  rookery  close  to  the  Hall, 
and  at  last,  a  group  of  mowers  who  with  their 
scythes,  glittering  in  the  sun,  went  to  work  in  a 
field  opposite.  My  friends  the  rabbits  disap- 
peared, but  I  did  not  care,  for  who  has  not  felt  the 
intense  enjoyment  of  listening  to  the  rush  of  a 
scythe  through  moist,  thick  grass,  and  of  inhaling 
the  subtle  fragrance  arising  from  the  newly-fallen 
ranks  ?  I  was  experiencing  this  to  the  full,  when 
I  became  all  at  once  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was  standing  in  the  lane,  gazing  at 
me  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  benevolence. 
Directly  he  saw  that  my  attention  was'  arrested,  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  made  an  exaggerated  bow,  which 
I  returned  with  my  best  and  gravest  of  curtsies. 

He  then  came  up  to  the  stile,  and  said  :  "  I 
always  take  off  my  hat  to  a  magpie  when  I  see  one." 

'  Do  you,  sir  ?"  was  my  wondering  reply. 

He  smiled,  and  gently  touched  first  my  black 
dress,  and  then  my  white  cheeks,  which  became 
speedily  suffused  at  my  previous  slowness  of  com- 
prehension, 

"Do  magpies  always  leave  their  nests  so  early?" 
asked  he  again. 

"  I  don't  always,"  I  answered. 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  he  said  hastily  ;  "  like  to 
see  young  folks  early  ;  makes  'em  rosy.  You're 
not  rosy  ;  what's  the  matter  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  I  said,  demurely,  but  ready  to  cry. 

"  Up  to  conventional  falsehoods,  I  see,"  said  he. 

To  this  speech,  as  I  did  not  understand  it,  I  said 
nothing. 

"Are  you  very  tired?"  he  next  asked,  after 
looking  at  me  very  intently  for  a  minute  or  two," 
or  will  you  take  a  little  walk  with  me  ? " 

"  I  am  not  tired,  and  I  should  like  it." 

"  That's  right ;  but  you  must  get  over  the  stile. 
Halloa  ! " — as  without  his  proffered  hand  I  sprung 
over  the  stile — "  A  regular  magpie's  leap  ! " 

I  did  not  laugh,  though  his  manner  was  exces- 
sively comical ;  but  I  was  still  feeling  in  a  dream, 
and  I  was  grave  and  preoccupied  like  a  dreamer. 
We  walked  up  the  lane,  and  presently  stood  in  front 
of  a  little  square  house  standing  in  a  garden. 


"This  is  my  house,"  said  the  old  gentleman; 
"  how  do  you  like  it  ?" 

I  liked  it  very  much,  and  told  him  so. 

"  You  must  see  the  inside,  though ;  come  along ;" 
and  he  opened  the  garden  gate,  and  passing  across 
a  trim  lawn,  and  into  a  pretty,  cosy  porch,  he 
opened  the  door.  "  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  he  in 
a  most  hospitable  way,  "  you  haven't  had  any 
breakfast,  I'll  be  bound." 

I  said  "  No." 

"  Well,  come  along  then ;  Margaret  has  got  mine 
ready  by  this  time,  and  you  shall  have  some  crumbs 
— the  bird's  share,  you  know." 

Though  it  was  not  yet  seven  o'clock,  there  was 
breakfast,  as  he  said,  on  a  table  in  the  little  room 
into  which  he  ushered  me.  Buttered  toast  stood  on 
a  trivet  before  a  fire,  which  burnt  brightly,  though 
the  sun  streamed  in  at  the  wide-open  window.  A 
loaf  of  brown  bread  was  on  the  table,  together  with 
a  little  covered  dish,  which,  when  opened,  displayed 
some  fresh  trout ;  but  there  was  no  tea  nor  coffee- 
pot, only  a  silver  milk  jug,  with  a  lid  to  it  of  old- 
foshioned  shape  and  workmanship.  What  most 
attracted  my  attention  was  a  beautiful  cat,  which 
lay  stretched  on  the  hearth-rug  in  the  usual  luxu- 
rious, half  somnolent  state  of  well-bred  cats. 

"  Now,"  said  my  new  friend,  "  I  never  drink  tea 
or  coffee.    Do  you  like  hot  milk  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  till  I  have  tasted  it." 

"  That's  reasonable.  Taste  it,  then,  and  eat  some 
bread.  Brown  bread  and  hot  milk  are  not  to  be 
despised." 

I  ate  what  he  put  before  me  with  great  relish  ; 
but  I  felt  rather  shy,  and  did  not  express  my 
liking.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  talked  for 
me,  fed  the  cat,  and  considerately  forbore  to  watch 
me  till  I  had  fiinished ;  when  he  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  said : 

"  Well,  I  have  fed  you,  and  now  I  must  take 
you  home,  I  suppose.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  an 
independent  young  lady,  roaming  the  world  this 
fashion,  when  every  one  else  is  in  bed.  What  do 
you  mean  by  it  ? " 

"  I  wasn't  sleepy." 

"  Humph  !  Good-bye  !  Stop  !  "  And  again  he 
looked  at  me  so  earnestly,  that  the  colour  came 
into  my  face.  "  You  have  never  asked  my  name, 
and  I  have  never  asked  yours." 

"  Mine  is  Maud." 

"  Empress  Maud  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  I,  quite  gravely  ;  "  Maud  Eani- 
say." 

"  I  thought  so,"  I  heard  him  say  in  a  kind  of 
aside  ;  "  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken."  Then 
aloud,  but  in  a  voice  which  sounded  different  to 
my  ears :  "  My  name  is  Lee — Dr.  Lee.  I  needn't 
tell  you  my  Christian  name,  because  I  am  afraid 
you  won't  call  me  by  it,  at  least  not  yet.  But, 
Maud,  do  you  know  the  way  home  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,"  said  I,  looking  down  the  lane, 
instead  of  up. 

"  Then  I  must  show  you.  Why  didn't  you  do 
like  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  scatter  crumbs  by  the 
way  ?  Come  along  !  "  And,  taking  my  hand,  we 
set  out  for  Lariton. 

When  we  got  to  the  stile,  he  stopped,  turned 
short  on  me,  and  said,  "  I  suppose  you  have  your 
nest  somewhere  hereabouts  !  " 

I  was  puzzled  ;  his  manner  was  so  odd  and  dry. 
"  I  havn't  got  any  nest,"  I  said,  at  last. 
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"  True  enough  !  Poor  little  bird  !  I  shall  begin 
to  think  you  a  cuckoo,  instead  of  a  magpie." 

"  Can  he  be  mad  ? "  thought  I,  in  some  alarm. 

I  think  he  saw  Avhat  was  passing  in  my  mind  ; 
for  he  said,  quite  seriously  and  gently,  "  You  have 
never  told  me  where  your  home  is.  You  have  a 
home?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  my  lips  trembling  ;  "  I  have  no 
home,  but  I  live  at  Lariton  Hall." 

"  You  are  Sir  Claude  Ramsay's  niece  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  think  I 
must  come  and  tell  him  where  you  have  been,  or 
he  will  be  sending  policemen  after  you." 

When  we  got  to  the  house,  my  uncle  had  just 
persuaded  himself,  from  the  representations  of  the 
maid  whom  I  had  expelled  from  my  room  the 
evening  before,  that  I  must  have  run  away,  with 
the  intention  of  going  back  to  my  old  home,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  going  himself  in  search  of  me. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Children's  feelings,  of  whatever  kind,  are  not 
very  permanent,  and  I  was  no  exception  to  this 
merciful  rule.  I  gradually  recovered  my  spirits,  and 
also  my  health,  which  had  suflered  a  good  deal ; 
and  in  two  months  from  the  time  of  my  removal  to 
Lariton,  I  was  tolerably  cheerful.  I  do  not  say 
that,  long  after  this,  there  were  not  occasional 
nights  of  weeping  and  days  of  depression,  and  tor- 
ments of  sick  longing  to  see  the  beloved  jfaces  that 
sometimes  haunted  me  ;  still,  on  the  whole,  I  was 
happy  and  contented  in  my  solitary  life.  Clever 
men  seldom  understand  children,  and  my  uncle 
certainly  did  not.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
he  could  not  make  me  feel  at  my  ease  with  him.  I 
think  he  was  surprised,  and  not  a  little  annoyed,  to 
find  my  habits  so  irregular  and  independent,  and 
to  discover  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  marked  out 
by  nature,  nor  by  any  training  I  had  yet  received, 
for  a  fine  lady. 

My  uncle  had  strong  aristocratic  prejudices.  He 
winced  at  anything  in  me  which  reminded  him  that 
I  was  not — at  least  by  one  side — of  as  good  blood 
and  birth  as  he  was.  To  this  circumstance  he 
attributed  my  dislike  to  the  constant  attendance  of 
the  maid  who  had  been  assigned  to  me,  and  my 
shy  and  unformed  manners  when  introduced  to 
visitors.  He  had  seen  plenty  of  well-drilled  and 
well-behaved  little  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
manners  nearly  as  well  formed  as  those  of  their 
papas  and  mammas,  and  he  was  uneasy  when  he 
contrasted  them  with  his  awkward,  silent  little 
niece. 

All  this,  of  course,  I  only  knew  long  afterwards, 
though  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  it  now 
in  its  proper  place.  It  never  occurred  to  him,  I  am 
sure,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  sound  the 
untried  depths  of  my  mind,  and  so  to  bring  me  up, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  level  of  his  understanding, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  comprehension  of  it.  He  would 
have  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  this,  had  it 
once  come  into  his  mind,  which  it.  did  not. 

I  pined  at  first ;  feeling,  how  deeply  I  scarcely 
knew  myself,  the  want  of  the  intellect  on  which  I 
had  always  been  accustomed,  to  lean,  and  to  which 
I  had  always  been  encouraged  to  confide  all  my 
thoughts  and  fancies  as  they  arose.  I  wearied 
myself,  some  time  longer,  in  endeavouring  to  over-  | 


come  the  monotonous  solitude  of  my  mental  life  ; 
and  then  I  conformed  myself  to  circumstances,  and 
was  quite  contented  to  keep  my  feelings  in  some 
hidden,  out-of-the-way  place  in  my  heart,  and  care- 
fully to  avoid  displaying  them. 

I  had  now  lived  this  sort  of  life  for  nearly  four 
months,  and  had  not,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
made  any  remarkable  progress  in  the  grace  and 
ease  of  manner  in  which  my  uncle  thought  me  so 
sadly  deficient.  One  morning,  after  breakfast,  as  I 
was  coming  out  of  the  house  door,  equipped  for  a 
walk,  followed  closely  by  my  uncle's  bloodhound — 
a  great,  tame  creature,  who  had  conceived  a  strong 
aft'ection  for  me — I  was  suddenly  brought  up  by 
the  appearance  of  my  old  gentleman,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  since  the  morning  he  had  brought  me 
back  to  Lariton. 

I  have  always  called  Dr.  Lee  old,  because  he 
gave  me  that  impression  when  I  first  saw  him; 
when  I  grew  older,  and  better  able  to  estimate 
age,  I  became  aware  that  he  could  have  been,  in 
fact,  barely  forty-five  when  I  met  him  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  wicket  gate  in  Lariton  Park. 

His  hair,  which  had  been  black,  was  very  grey, 
which,  no  doubt,  helped  the  delusion  ;  but  his 
eyes  were  peculiarly  youthful — black,  small,  and 
full  of  vivacity  and  fire.  His  mouth  was  one  of 
those  sensitive  ones  which  betray  the  existence  of 
a  hasty,  passionate  nature.  When  in  repose,  it  in- 
dicated the  purest  benevolence  ;  when  speaking, 
the  lips  moved  eagerly  and  tremblingly,  the  corners 
took  all  manner  of  curves,  and  it  changed,  totally 
and  absolutely,  every  few  seconds.  But  it  was  a 
good  mouth,  speaking  of  a  good,  loveable,  pure 
nature,  and  I  love  to  recall  it  and  the  man  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Yes,  I  like  to  think  of  him  as 
he  stood  there  on  that  morning,  gazing  at  me 
steadily,  with  a  kind  of  emotion  in  his  eyes,  which 
did  not  trouble  their  expression,  but  only  seemed 
to  soften  and  calm  them. 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  him,  that  I  grew  quite  de- 
monstrative— held  out  my  hand  frankly,  and  looked 
in  his  face  with  a  shy  smile.  He  shook  both  my 
hands,  asked  for  my  uncle,  and  went  in-doors.  I 
was  a  little  disapj)ointed,  for  I  had  hoped  he 
would  propose  another  walk  ;  but  I  said  nothing, 
and  went  soberly  on  to  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine, 
where  I  was  often  in  the  habit  of  spending  part  of 
my  mornings — a  little  nook  in  the  side  of  a  steep 
rocky  bank,  in  what  was  called  the  Park  Farm. 
This  nook  was  formed  by  an  old  pit,  which  had, 
in  days  gone  by,  been  quarried  for  stone.  As  I 
entered  it,  and  sat  down,  the  autumn  sun  was 
gilding  every  jutting  piece  of  rock,  every  detached 
mass  of  verdure,  and  transforming  the  covering  of 
weeds  and  moss,  which  concealed  the  cutting,  into 
a  network  of  dusky  gold.  There  was  no  vivid 
colouring  ;  only  a  broad  grandeur  of  outline,  and  a 
deep,  though  subdued,  contrast  of  steady  light  and 
purple  shadow.  In  front  of  me,  as  I  sat  on  a 
smooth  piece  of  fallen  stone,  was  a  spacious  corn- 
field, full  of  piled  up  sheaves  and  gleaners  ;  and 
around  and  above  me  were  oaks,  crooked  and 
gnarled,  straight  and  spreading,  young  and  aged, 
which  had  never  been  sacrificed  to  the  need  of  a 
spendthrift  proprietor. 

I  sat  with  the  dog,  Sultan,  crouched  beside  me, 
enjoying  the  warm,  bright  air,  the  beauty  around 
me,  and  my  own  fancies.  Presently  Sultan  cocked 
his  ears,  thumped  the  ground  with  his  tail,  and 
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half  opened  his  eyes.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  Dr. 
Lee,  standing  a  little  to  the  right  of  me,  and  appa- 
rently absorbed,  as  I  had  been,  in  admiration  of 
the  scene.    He  soon  moved  forward  and  saw  me. 

"  Maud  soliloquizing  in  a  stone  quarry,"  he  said, 
coming  nearer.  "  How  dare  you  find  out  this 
retreat  of  mine  ?  " 

"  I  found  it  out  a  long  time  ago,"  said  I.  "  I 
didn't  know  it  was  yours." 

"  And  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Very  much — very  much  indeed." 

"  Why  do  you  like  it  very  much  indeed  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  my  answer,  with  one  of  my 
inward  sensations. 

"  What  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  I  said,  shaking  my  head,  secretly 
feeling  that  he  was  a  person  to  whom  I  might 
safely  make  the  confession. 

"  How  old  are  you  ? " 

"  Ten." 

"  Can  you  read  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  extremely  affronted. 

"  And  write  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  history  1 " 
"  Mamma  taught  me  ;  but  I  have  forgotten  it,  I 
think. 

"  And  geography  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  That  had  shared  the  fate  of 
the  history. 

"  Can  you  play  1 " 
"  A  little." 

"  And  speak  French  ?  " 
"  No  :  I  can't  bear  French. 
"  And  so  you  can't  speak  it,  eh  ?    Well,  can 
you  sum  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  confidently,  for  I  had  a  secret 
love  of  figures. 

"  Do  you  like  reading  ? " 

"  No  ;  not  much." 

"  You  ought  to  go  to  school." 

I  was  thunderstruck.    "  To  school !  "  I  repeated. 

"  Yes  ;  you  will  learn  history,  geography,  French, 
music," — counting  on  his  fingers — "  dancing,  draw- 
ing, there." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all,"  said  I,  as  if  that 
were  conclusive. 

"  We  must  do  some  things  we  don't  like,  now 
and  then,  my  little  girl." 

"  But  did  uncle  say  I  was  to  go  ? " 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  Never  mind  now  ;  don't 
think  about  it.    Tell  me  why  you  come  here." 

"  Because  I  like  it." 

"  And  you  like  it  because —  ? " 

My  tongue  was  becoming  unloosed.  "  Because 
it  is  so  beautiful  and  so  quiet." 

"  I  should  think  you  had  enough  quiet  at  Lari- 
ton." 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said,  hastily ;  for  I  had  become 
wedded  to  my  lonely  life,  and  fancied  he  had  a 
latent  wish  to  detach  me  from  it. 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  re- 
commenced his  catechism. 

"  Did  you  ever  try  to  draw  ?  " 

Now,  I  had  sometimes  attempted  to  copy  my 
mother,  as  I  watched  her  sketch  the  sea  and  the 
rock  from  her  sofa  at  the  window.  Sometimes  she 
drew  its  sparkling  ripples,  from  whose  curled 
crests  the  salt  breeze  came  freshly  to  the  shore- 
sometimes  with  a  heavy  heat-mist  brooding  over 


its  glassy  calm  ;  and,  less  often,  she  painted  its 
waves  and  foam,  as  they  boiled  round  the  Black 
Eock  or  broke  darkly  on  the  land.  She  never 
sketched  anything  but  the  sea,  within  my  remem- 
brance, for  there  was  nothing  else  visible  from  the 
window,  where  she  lay  all  day  long  on  her  sofa.  I 
had  these  precious  drawings  of  hers  in  a  portfolio, 
in  my  room  at  Lariton,  together  with  my  own 
childish  attempts  at  imitating  them.  I  had  often 
looked  at  them  secretly  ;  and  a  good  many  tears 
had  been  wiped  carefully  away  as  I  looked,  for 
fear  they  should  fall  and  stain  them.  But  I  had 
never  betrayed  their  existence  to  any  one,  and  I 
felt  very  loth  to  do  so  now.  I  replied,  therefore, 
only  that  mamma  had  taught  me  a  little. 

"  Bravo  !  Why  don't  you  set  to  work  and  draw 
this?"  glancing  round  at  the  nook  where  I  had 
ensconced  myself. 

"  I  had  rather  not,"  I  said,  quietly. 

"Why?    Don't  you  like  it  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  a  great,  great  deal  too  much  to  draw  it," 
— and  I  smiled  a  little,  for  I  imagined,  on  second 
thoughts,  he  must  see  the  matter  in  the  light  I  did. 

He  looked  at  me  very  intently  again.  "You 
mean  because  you  could  not  draw  it  well  enough  ? " 

"  Oh  no.»-^ 

"  What  do  you  mean,  then  ? " 

I  was  driven  into  a  corner.  "  I  mean,  I  like  to 
see  it  as  it  is,"  I  said,  blundering  on,  and  not  in 
the  least  able  to  express  what  I  felt.  "  I  should 
not  like  a  copy ;  it  wouldn't  be  the  same  thing." 

"  You  seem  to  follow  your  own  likes  and  dis- 
likes pretty  closely  !  Would  your  ladyship  con- 
descend to  learn  to  draw  from  me,  or  would  you 
rather  not  ? " 

"  Can  you  draw  ? "  was  my  diplomatic  answer. 

He  laughed  heartily.  "  A  little  scratching  and 
daubing,"  he  said,  when  he  could  speak. 

I  was  doubtful  still. 

"  What  other  cautious  observation  are  you  about 
to  make  ? "  said  he. 

"  Mamma  said,  she  hoped  some  day  I  should 
learn  of  some  one  who  could  teach  me  well ;  and  I 
must  never  learn  of  any  one  who  could  not. 

"  Good  little  girl !  "  he  said,  stroking  my  hair. 
"  Well,  you  shall  see  for  yourself.  Come  to  me 
to-morrow  ;  you  remember  the  way  ?  I  will  show 
you  some  of  my  pictures."  He  was  going,  when, 
as  if  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  he  added,  "  If 
you  have  any  drawings  to  show  me,  bring  them  ; " 
and  transferring  his  stroking  touch  from  me  to 
Sultan,  he  turned  off  to  go  home. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SOUKCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

Year  by  year  the  problems  of  ages  are  meeting 
with  their  solution.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  North-west  Passage,  so  often  all  but  proved  to 
be  a  reality,  was  actually  made,  and  the  conviction 
of  centuries  reduced  to  fact.  And  now,  in  the  year 
which  has  just  closed,  we  have  learned  that  the 
burning  South,  as  well  as  the  frozen  North,  has  been 
obliged  to  surrender  its  almost  world-old  mystery, 
and  men  have  come  back  from  the  Equator  to  tell 
us  that  there  they  have  at  last  seen  the  cradle  of 
the  mighty  and  the  mysterious  Nile  ! 
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In  merely  popular  interest,  no  doubt,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  and  the  demon- 
stration that  the  White  Nile,  and  not  the  branch 
called  the  Blue  Nile,  is  the  true  main  stream  which 
has  the  right  to  be  called,  'especially.  The  Nile, 
may  be  inferior  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  vexed 
question  of  the  North-west  Passage  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  In  historic  interest,  we  think  it  greatly 
exceeds  it.  The  problem  of  the  North-west  Pas- 
sage was  peculiarly  an  English  problem,  but  that 
of  the  Nile  was  one  in  which  almost  every  one  of 
the  great  historic  peoples  who  had  dwelt  around 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  tideless  Mediterranean, 
had  felt  an  interest.  It  was  not  a  problem  of  cen- 
turies, but  of  ages  ;  and  each  age,  as  it  died  out, 
bequeathed  it  to  its  successor  as  a  legacy  of  mystery, 
the  one  great  geographical  mystery  of  the  old  his- 
toric world.  So  when  the  two  brave  Englishmen, 
Speke  and  Grant,  came  back  in  June  1863,  them- 
selves to  tell  of  their  own  achievement,  we  felt 
that  our  England,  which  in  more  senses  than  one 
seems  to  be  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  was  vindicating 
her  title  to  be  so  regarded  in  thus  rendering  the 
answer  to  the  questions  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years. 

Captain  Speke's  promised  book,  in  which  he 
himself  records  through  what  dangers  and  hard- 
ships, and  amid  what  scenes  and  circumstances 
of  interest  and  curiosity,  he  and  his  comrade 
succeeded  in  their  adventurous  quest,  has  just 
appeared  ;  and  in  anticipation  of  the  review  with 
which  we  purpose  to  present  our  readers,  we  will 
now  put  them  briefly  in  possession  of  such  infor- 
mation as  they  would  have  gathered  had  they  been 
present  on  the  two  occasions  when,  in  June  last, 
Messrs.  Speke  and  Grant  were  received  at  the 
Geographical  Society,  in  London. 

First  then,  as  to  the  actual  fact  discovered. 
If  our  readers  will  turn  to  any  good  modern  atlas, 
and  follow  the  line  of  the  Equator  across  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  they  will  find  nothing  on  which 
the  eye  can  rest  after  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
narrow  fringe  of  the  coast  line.    All  is  blank. 
Ancient  geographers,  in  their  old  world  maps,  used 
to  fill  up  this  strange  African  blank  with  pictures 
of  imaginary  animals,  as  terrible  and  as  strange  as 
those  with  which  the  geologists  have  furnished 
their  corner  of  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham.    Such  was  their  way  of  confessing 
their  ignorance.     Modern  maps  simply  leave  a 
blank.    It  is  into  the  region  of  this  blank  that 
our  English  adventurers  have  penetrated,  and 
proved,  what  was  before  suspected,  that  the  true 
source  is  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  situated 
exactly  on  the  Equator.    They  have  had  prede- 
cessors in  the   endeavour,  though  not  in  the 
success.    Mungo  Park,  with  his  successor,  had 
aimed  at  the  same  point  from  the  west.  Earth 
had  done  so  from  the  north-west.    Livingston  had 
attempted  it  from  the  south.    In  fact,  all  the  great 
attempts  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  downwards 
have  but  traced  converging  lines  towards  the  true 
source  ;  stopping  short,  however,  of  the  centre  at 
which  they  aimed.    Thus  the  problem  was  not  so 
much  where  the  source  of  the  White  Nile  lay,  as 
how  to  reach  it ;  and  whether  the  White  Nile 
were  the  true  main  stream  or  not.    It  had  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  its  source  must  lie  in  a 
comparatively  limited  area  around  the  Equator, 
and  somewhere  about  longitude  30°  E.  Moreover, 


Speke  himself  had,  in  1858-9,  seen  the  great  Lake 
Nyanza,  which  he  felt  convinced  must  be  the 
actual  source  ;  but  he  saw  it  only  on  the  south,  he 
could  not  then  travel  round  it  to  the  north,  and  it 
is  from  the  north  that  the  river  issues  ;  while  from 
the  northern  side  no  traveller  had  ever  penetrated 
nearer  than  lat.  30°  N.,  about  400  or  500  miles 
short  of  the  Lake. 

It  is  curious  how  continually  actual  discovery 
does  but  confirm  the  floating  traditions  of  antiquity 
— traditions  of  which  the  ground  and  reason  have 
been  utterly  lost,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  known. 
This  discovery  of  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  does 
but  confirm  the  story  told  to  Herodotus,  of  a  great 
lake  situated  between  two  mountains,  Cophi  and 
Mophi.  Ptolemy,  again,  mentions  a  great  system 
of  lakes  occupying  the  Equatorial  regions  of  Africa, 
just  as  our  great  Canadian  lakes  intersect  North 
America  ;  and  of  which,  now,  this  Lake  Nyanza 
is  found  to  be  one.  The  very  lake  itself  is  pretty 
accurately  laid  down  in  an  Arabian  map  of  one 
thousand  years  old  ;  and  though  less  accurately, 
still  with  a  very  tolerable  approach  to  correctness, 
two  large  lakes  are  given  in  an  old  Dutch  map  of 
the  year  1688,  corresponding  to  Lake  Nyanza  and 
to  its  neighbour  Tanganyika,  only  that  they  are 
placed  some  500  miles  too  far  south. 

Moreover,  the  old  tradition  about  the  Nile  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  has  its  partial 
verification  in  the  discoveries  of  our  adventurers. 
Whence  can  all  the  water  be  collected  to  fill  the 
great  l^ike  system  of  Central  Africa  ?    The  answer 
is,  that  it  is  a  mountain  district  as  well  as  a  lake 
district.    From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake, 
Captain  Speke  observed  not  less  than  three  or  four 
mountain  peaks,  of  ten  thousand  feet  in  height. 
Now,  this  moujitain  region  is  situated  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  rainy  zone.    Upon  these  mountains 
the  rain-laden  winds  from  the  south-eastward  ocean 
discharge  their  burden  of  waters.    The  hollows 
between  the  mountain  ridges  are  thus  converted 
into  the  basins  of  innumerable  lakes,  more  or  less 
connected  with  each  other ;  and  from  that  which 
we  now  call  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  pours  the 
overflow  of  the  waters,  which  have  gathered  in  its 
bed,  to  form  that  mighty  river  which,  after  its  north- 
ward course  of  three  thousand  miles,  finds  its  end 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    First  seen,  as  we  have 
above  stated,  by  Captain  Speke  on  its  southern  and 
western  borders,  in  the  year  1 858-9,  he  felt  convinced 
that  here  he  must  have  found  the  reservoir  whence 
is  fed  the  time-honoured  river  of  Egypt.  There 
was  no  outlet  for  its  waters  on  the  west,  for  from 
the  westward  highlands  flows  its  largest  tributary, 
and  on  the  east  also  he  learned  that  the  flow  of 
water  was  into  and  not  out  of  the  lake.    To  the 
south  he  knew  there  was  no  outfall.    Yet  the  lake 
must  have  some  outlet  for  its  ever-accumulating 
waters.    Moreover,  ivory  merchants  reported  that 
from  its  northern  shores  a  great  stream  issued. 
Native  traditions  confirmed  their  story.  There  was 
an  Indian  merchant  going  northward,  with  whom  he 
might  have  journeyed  round  the  lake,  but  Captain 
Burton,  the  chief  of  his  expedition,  fell  ill  and  could 
not  proceed.  Moreover,  there  was  a  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  existence  of  the  great  JRiver  of  which  they 
heard.  It  might  prove  to  be  only  another  Lake.  The 
word  Nyanza  is  almost  the  only  native  word  for  any 
considerable  piece  of  water,  whether  pond,  lake,  or 
river.    So  that  when  the  great  stream  issuing  out 
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of  the  Lake  was  spoken  of,  it  was  still  described 
by  the  same  term,  Nyanza.  Captain  Speke  was 
therefore  compelled  to  return  to  England,  whence 
he  set  out  once  more  in  the  chief  command  of  the 
expedition  which  has  now  succeeded.  Thus  the 
blank  space  in  our  maps  will,  doubtless,  some  day 
be  filled  up  with  a  district  of  lakes  and  mountains, 
and  connecting  rivers  at  a  high  elevation  above  the 
sea.  Lake  Nyanza  is  itself  3,500  feet  above  the 
sea  level ;  while  the  ample  nature  of  the  water 
supply  from  the  rain-bearing  winds  is  such,  that  in 
1862  Captain  Speke  records  not  less  than  232  days 
of  rain,  and  as  the  rivers  subside  in  the  drier 
season,  and  as  the  waters  drain  away,  whole  districts 
become  one  vast  network  of  drying  rushes,  spread 
over  unfathomable  depths  of  soft  and  yielding 
peat. 

It  was  with  thus  much  of  previously  acquired 
information,  that  Captain  Speke  set  out  upon  his 
second  quest.  His  starting  point  was  Zanzibar,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  left  with  a 
large  train  of  attendants.  He  crossed  the  malarious 
coast-fringe  ;  he  traversed  the  highland  plateau  or 
table-land,  which  next  lines  the  interior,  and  thus 
reached  Kazeh,  in  lat.  5°  south,  and  long.  33°  east, 
which  had  been  a  resting-place  in  the  former  expe- 
dition. Thus  far  the  party  had  advanced  success- 
fully, making  slow  marches,  depending  for  subsist- 
ence on  their  guns,  and  encountering  no  serious 
difficulty.  Here,  however,  their  troubles  com- 
menced. The  sickness  of  some  of  the  party,  the 
cowardice  of  many,  and  the  treachery  of  (Others, 
thinned  the  numbsrs  of  Captain  Speke's  followers, 
and  twice  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Kazeh  for 
men  and  for  suiDplies.  The  journey  ought  not  to 
have  been  so  difficult,  for  it  lay  upon  a  compara- 
tively well-known  route.  Caravans  of  Arab  traders 
passed  that  way  to  the  north wardT;  but  some  of 
the  native  tribes  upon  its  line  were  at  war  with 
one  another,  and  to  be  aided  in  their  journey  by 
one  tribe  was  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the  next, 
while  the  dishonesty  and  misconduct  of  foreign 
traders  led  to  suspicions  of  Captain  Speke's  good 
faith  and  friendliness. 

Tlirough  these  various  difficulties,  however,  he 
at  last  made  his  way  to  the  region  south  and  west 
of  the  lake.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  here  the 
people  are  of  a  very  dilferent  and  far  superior  race 
to  those  among  whom  the  journey  had  lain  since 
leaving  Kazeh.  Here  the  people  are  no  longer  of 
purely  African  blood,  but  are  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Abyssinians,  and  bear  traces  of  their  de- 
scent from  the  children  of  Shem  as  well  as  from 
those  of  Ham.  Their  own  traditions  agree  with 
this.  They  record  their  migration  from  the  north. 
They  are  a  pastoral  people,  as  were  the  ancient 
Abyssinians  ;  whereas,  the  negro  aborigines  whom 
they  subjugated  were  agricultural,  while  the  fact 
of  the  mixed  origin  of  the  race  is  curiously  pre- 
served in  the  traditions  that  in  ancient  times  the 
people  were  one  half  white  and  one  half  black  ; 
and  that  one  side  of  each  person's  hair  was  straight, 
while  the  other  half  was  woolly  like  that  of  the 
negro.  So  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  honoured  by 
being  surrounded  by  a  population  of  higher  intelli- 
gence and  capacity  than  any  among  whom  our 
travellers  had  hitherto  been. 

The  first  of  these  friendly  kingdoms  or  tribes 
around  the  lake,  among  whom  Captain  Speke  so- 
joiu-ned,  was  that  of  Karagwe,  and  its  king  showed 


much  inquisitiveness  about  European  ways  and 
things.  Had  the  Queen  of  England  gunpowder 
enough  to  blow  up  all  Africa  ?  was  one  of  his 
questions.  He  was  anxious  to  know  if  Captain 
Speke  could  tell  him  what  became  of  the  old  suns  ? 
what  was  the  reason  why  the  moon  was  always 
making  faces  at  the  earth  ?  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
thus  to  meet  with  the  parallel  to  the  old  question 
of  our  childish  games,  "  Where  do  the  old  moons 
go  to  ?"  put  seriously  by  an  African  potentate  to 
an  English  officer  !  The  King  of  Karagwe  had 
heard  of  England  from  the  ivory  dealers  who  had 
visited  his  country,  and  in  their  way  these  ivory 
dealers  seem  to  be  the  small  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  distributors  of  information  from  the  great 
world  without  to  these  isolated  populations,  hitherto 
shut  up  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  centre  of 
their  almost  impassable  continent.  But  the  most 
important,  most  intelligent,  and  best  governed 
people,  were  those  of  Uganda,  the  next  country 
after  passing  through  Karagw^,  and  that  which 
immediately  surrounds  the  south-western  end  of 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  On  Speke's  quitting  Ka- 
ragwe, its  king  sent  messengers  beforehand  to 
Rumanika,  the  King  of  Uganda,  to  announce  his 
comuig.  Accordingly,  the  captain  and  his  party 
were  met  upon  their  way  by  the  messengers  of  Ru- 
manika, who  escorted  him  upon  his  journey.  The 
scenery  was  beautiful,  and  the  population  of  the 
district,  through  which  the  route  lay,  paid  the 
visitors  a  curious  mark  of  respect.  All  left  their 
huts  as  the  party  approached,  leaving  them  stored 
with  provisions  !  On  arriving  at  the  king's  resi- 
dence, a  singular  scene  presented  itself.  The  Palace 
consisted  of  hundreds  of  what  we  should  call  Bell 
Tents,  pitched  on  the  projecting  spur  of  a  hill,  with 
thousands  of  the  king's  retinue  employed  in  every 
conceivable  occupation,  "from,"  as  Captain  Speke 
says,  "  performing  on  musical  instruments  to  feed- 
ing the  royal  chickens."  All  the  presents  destined 
for  King  Rumanika  had  been  wrapped  in  chintz. 
There  is  etiquette  at  Uganda  as  well  as  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  to  present  anything  nahed  to  King 
Rumanika,  would  be  as  violent  a  breach  of  decorum, 
as  to  turn  your  back  upon  the  Queen  after  being 
presented.  Indeed,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Uganda  must  have  formed  a  curious  study  for 
Captain  Speke  and  his  comrades.  Before  the 
king,  no  one  is  allowed  to  stand;  the  posture  of 
respect  in  Uganda  is  to  sit  upon  the  ground!  In 
Europe  "  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  but  in  Uganda 
it  is  a  capital  ofience  so  much  as  to  look  at  any  one 
of  the  king's  numerous  wives.  Untidiness  in  dress 
(however  that  offence  is  to  be  defined)  is  also 
punished  with  death.  To  be  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  too,  is  a  very  serious  thing  in  Uganda,  and 
the  following  law  must  surely  contribute  to  giving 
all  such  persons  a  strong  interest  in  the  royal  lon- 
gevity. For  on  the  king's  demise,  all  his  sons  are 
burned  with  the  exception  of  three,  namely,  the 
successor  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  tAvo  others,  who 
are  preserved  as  a  reserve  stock  of  royalty,  until  the 
new  king  is  crowned.  Then  one  of  these  two  is 
banished,  and  the  other  alone  is  kept,  pensioned 
off",  but  suffered  to  live  in  Uganda,  as  a  resource  in 
case  of  an  uiiexjiected  vacancy. 

Like  all  untaught  races,  the  people  of  Uganda 
have  an  unbounded  belief  in  magic.  The  evil  eye, 
so  profoundly  believed  in  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  in  our  own  day  in  Italy,  is  a  first  article  of 
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conviction  in  Uganda.    As  a  protection  against  its 
mysterious  powers,  women  crowned  with  dead 
lizards,  and  others  carrying  bowls  of  plantain  wine, 
are  always  kept  near  to  the  king.    Fidelity  to 
benefactors  is  a  first  duty  ;  ingratitude  is  punished 
with  death  :  and  even  to  omit  the  customary  form 
of  thanking  any  one  who  does  anything  for  you  is 
punishable.    Such  are  some  of  the  traits  of  this 
people,  whose  territory  Captain  Speke  was  now 
for  the  second  time  approaching.    On  his  arrival 
he  sent  notice  to  King  Rumanika,  desiring  an  in- 
terview.   The  king  returned  for  answer  that  the 
captain  must  sit  down  on  the  ground  and  wait 
until  the  king  was  at  leisure.    Captain  Speke 
replied  that  he,  too,  was  a  prince,  that  he  was  not 
accustomed  either  to  sit  upon  the  ground  or  to 
wait  for  any  one,  and  he  pressed  forward,  to  the 
great  horror  and  fear  of  all  the  "  courtiers,"  who 
kept  predicting  all  kinds  of  evil  to  the  daring 
visitor  as  the  result.    Arriving  before  the  king. 
Captain  Speke  flapped  his  umbrella  in  the  face  of 
his  Majesty  and  the  assembled  court,  in  reply  to 
the  warnings  which  were  addressed  to  him.  A 
proceeding  so  mysterious  as  this  produced  a  salu- 
tary awe.    Captain  Speke  was  suffered  to  remain. 
He  was  no  longer  required  to  sit  upon  the  ground, 
and  a  compromise  was  consented  to,  whereby  he 
was  permitted  to  sit  upon  a  chair,  the  nearest 
approach  to  standing  which  would  be  suffered  in 
the  royal  presence  ;  and  thus,  the  whole  court 
attending,  he  was  received  by  the  king ;  the  Avomen 
crowned  with  dead  lizards,  and  bearing  bowls  of 
plantain  wine  surrounding  him,  so  as  to  ward  off 
any  possible  danger  from  "  the  evil  eye." 

We  have  been  thus  full  in  our  account  of  these 
singular  people,  because  of  the  length  and  minute- 
ness with  which  Captain  Speke  described  them  on 
his  reception  at  the  Geographical  Society,  and 
because  of  their  great  superiority  to  the  African 
peoples  to  their  south.  They  even  share  our 
European  custom  of  saluting  by  shaking  of  hands. 
Thence  he  proceeded  on  his  route,  and  travelling 
round  the  western  edge  of  the  lake,  found  at  last 
the  expected  gap  in  the  very  middle  of  its  northern 
shore,  and  there  beheld  (the  first  civilized  man  who 
had  beheld  it),  "  the  Nile "  take  its  first  spring 
over  a  fall  of  twelve  feet,  out  of  the  lake  of  which 
we  have  so  often  spoken.  "  Ripon  Falls,"  he  called 
it,  in  honour  of  the  President  of  the  Geographical 
Society  for  the  year  in  which  the  successful  expe- 
dition was  set  on  foot. 

Other  outlets,  whose  streams  join  ultimately  the 
great  stream  thus  seen,  he  conjectures  must  also 
exist,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  travel  further 
along  the  shore.  He  had  found,  however,  one 
great  river  making  its  exit.  Pursuing  his  course 
down  this  river,  he  found  it  curving  westward, 
flowing  first  between  lines  of  sandstone  hills,  then 
tumbling  over  falls  and  rapids,  then  widening  out 
into  lagoons,  but  always  navigable  except  where 
there  are  falls.  The  country  dips  rapidly  towards 
the  north,  so  that  there  are  many  of  these  inter- 
ruptions to  navigation,  just  as  in  the  known  parts 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Thus  from  its  very  source  the 
Nile  bears  the  same  character  as  in  its  later  course. 
It  is  a  river  of  alternate  flats  and  rapids  :  here 
overflowing  periodically  into  vast  sheets  of  water, 
and  there  dashing  over  the  rapids  or  the  "cata- 
racts," which  we  all  know  sa  well  in  the  records  of 
Nile  voyages  in  Upper  Egypt.    So  serious  indeed 


are  its  inundations  in  its  earlier  course,  that  among 
the  rumours  which  led  Captain  Speke  to  go  in 
search  of  it,  were  stories  of  its  carrying  away  float- 
ing islands  upon  its  waters,  and  in  fact  it  does 
often  carry  away  the  wooden  huts  of  the  natives, 
still  standing  uninjured,  upon  the  wooden  platforms 
on  which  they  rest. 

So  far  as  Captain  Speke  observed  it,  the  main 
river  was  joined  by  many  tributaries  ;  but  the  only 
point  that  we  have  to  regret  is  that,  in  one  place 
where  the  course  of  the  river  formed  an  elbow,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  cross  route  so  as  to  join  it 
again  lower  down,  in  consequence  of  a  war  prevail- 
ing along  its  actual  course.  This  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  he  had  reasoji  to  believe  that  in  the 
course  of  this  bend  would  be  found  another  large 
tributary  from  another  lake,  if  not  also  a  second 
lake,  through  which  the  Nile  itself  would  be  found 
to  pass.  With  the  exception  of  this  bend,  the 
White  Nile  is  now  traced  from  its  source  in  "  The 
Lake  District"  of  the  Equatorial  Mountain  Range 
of  the  African  continent,  past  the  temples  and  pyra- 
mids of  the  Pharaohs,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of 
our  own  familiar  knowledge. 

A.  R.  ASHWELL. 


SONGS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

BY    THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  MADEMOISELLE  MORI," 

At 'all  times  Denmark  and  England  have  been 
closely  connected,  either  in  enmity  or  friendship  ; 
Denmark  and  Scotland  yet  more  so,  as  may  be 
traced  in  the  dialect,  the  local  names,  and  the 
popular  ballads  of  the  latter  country  ;  yet  Danish 
is  a  language  very  seldom  leafned,  and  even  more 
seldom  taught,  amongst  us.  Danish  music,  paint- 
ing, and  literature  are  nearly  unknown  here.  Who 
reads  Holberger,  or  Griindvig,  or  Oehlenschlager — 
except,  perhaps,  in  a  German  dress — or  is  at  home 
in  the  history  of  Denmark  ?  It  is  not,  however,  of 
anything  so  serious  that  we  are  about  to  speak  at 
present ;  it  is  to  the  delightful  stores  of  ballads 
which  Denmark  possesses  that  we  wish  to  turn 
attention.  Do  we  not  all  love  old  ballads  We 
are  surely  all  children  in  that  respect ;  and  these 
ballads  are,  in  many  cases,  just  the  tales  that  chil- 
dren love — full  of  story,  being  made  for  a  nation 
yet  childlike  in  its  tastes.  The  giants  of  nursery 
tales  are  replaced  by  heroes,  claiming — as  all  the 
Northern  nations  did — to  be  descended  from  a 
divine  forefather,  like  the  mythic  Amal,  and  bear- 
ing some  visible  token  of  their  descent  in  their 
superhuman  strength,  or  in  their  flashing  eyes, 
from  which  malefactors  and  wild  beasts  shrank 
affrighted.  And  what  deeds  these  heroes  do  !  They 
wear  scarlet ;  they  tie  the  tails  of  lions  together  ; 
they  root  up  oaks,  and  walk  about,  or  even  dance, 
with  them  stuck  through  their  girdles,  no  way 
inconvenienced  by  this  singular  appendage,  what- 
ever the  lily  maid  their  partner  might  have  been. 
They  slay,  smgle-handed,  a  knight  who  comes 
against  them  with  twelve  sons,  or  an  armed  band  ; 
they  fight  for  three  days,  and  end  by  marrying  the 
sister  or  daughter  of  their  enemy,  and  eat  up  a  whole 
ox  !  The  Greek  heroes  were  nothing  to  them  ! 
Often  they  are  real  men,  like  Holger  the  Dane, 
round  whom,  as  round  Charlemagne,  a  wonderful 
fabulous  history  has  gathered,  till  at  last  we  find 
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them  erected  into  a  sort  of  demigods.  Glimpses  of 
the  savage  times  in  which  these  ballads  sprung  to 
life  are  frequent ;  the  terrible  handing  down  of 
blood-feuds,  for  example,  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  them.  In  that  of  Sir  Vonved,  for  instance,  his 
mother  calls  on  him,  half-reluctant  as  he  is,  to  take 
vengeance  for  his  father's  death,  speaking  strange 
magic  words  of  mingled  encouragement  and  threat. 

"  And  Sir  Vonved  sat  and  played  on  his  gold 
harp  ;  and  Dame  Adeiin  came  to  him,  decked  like 
a  queen,  and  she  said,  '  Leave  thy  good  harp  to 
another.  Ride  up  swiftly,  my  son,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  thy  father's  death.'  '  Do  I  thus,'  he  said, 
'  never  come  I  home  again  ; '  and  his  cheeks  turned 
white.  '  Never  a  man  shall  harm  thee,  my  son. 
Victory  shall  be  in  thy  tall  horse — victory  yet 
more  in  thyself — victory  in  thy  hand,  and  thy  foot, 
and  in  all  thy  limbs.  God  and  the  Lord  bless  thee  ! 
Be  watchful,  and  rule  thyself.'  '  Listen,  best  loved 
Adeiin,  dear  mother  mine.  Little  care  I  for  my 
gold  harp,  but  it  needs  not  to  mix  wine  or  brew 
beer  for  me  ;  I  think  I  shall  never  return  any 
more.  When  stones  swim,  and  ravens  turn  white, 
then  come  I  home,'  Then  Dame  Adeiin  mocked  at 
him  wrathfuUy,  and  prophesied  ill  and  shame  for 
him,  while  she  gave  him  a  hard  sword.  So  he  went 
out,  and  rode  far,  and  slew  a  knight  and  his  twelve 
sons — good  knights  all ;  and  then  he  rode  on 
farther.  As  he  went,  he  saw  a  man  of  beasts,  with 
a  wild  boar  on  his  back,  and  a  bear  in  his  arms, 
and  a  hare  and  a  hind  at  his  feet.  Sir  Vonved  bade 
him  share  his  beasts  with  him  ;  but  he  answered. 
Nay,  rather  would  he  fight.  '  None  has  spoken  such 
words  to  me,'  quoth  he, '  since  I  slew  King  Essmer.' 
Now,  King  Essmer  was  Sir  Vonved's  father  ;  and 
when  he  heard  that,  he  fell  upon  the  wild  man, 
and  they  fought  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  the 
wild  man  was  slain.  Then  Sir  Vonved  went  on 
again,  and  was  fain  to  fight  with  warriors,  but  saw 
no  man  save  a  shepherd,  and  him  Sir  Vonved  asked 
whose  beasts  he  fed,  and  what  was  rounder  than  a 
wheel,  and  where  the  merriest  Christmas  should  be 
kept ;  but  he  got  no  answers,  for  the  herdsman  sat 
stock  still,  and  answered  nothing  ;  so  Sir  Vonved 
struck  him,  and  he  died.  Further  on  he  saw  another 
shepherd,  and  to  him  he  gave  a  golden  armlet,  and 
asked  where  he  might  find  a  castle  and  a  welcome. 
Hard  by,  indeed,  was  the  abode  of  Tygge  Nold,  a 
grey  man,  and  fierce,  like  a  Trold  for  wickedness  ; 
and  Tygge  and  his  people  saw  the  knight,  and  one 
said  he  would  have  the  horse,  and  one  the  sword  ; 
and  thus  they  spoke  together.  So  Tygge  came  out 
with  his  twelve  sons  to  slay  Sir  Vonved,  for  he 
thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  such  a  prize  for  lack  of 
blows.  But  Sir  Vonved  slew  them,  and  they  were 
good  knights  all.  He  went  on  again,  and  went 
through  a  lonely  land,  where  there  was  no  man  till 
he  came  to  a  shepherd  with  yellow  hair,  and  him 
he  asked  what  is  rounder  than  a  wheel,  where  there 
would  be  most  mirth  that  Christmas,  where  the 
sun  goes,  and  where  a  dead  man's  feet  rest — what 
fills  all  valleys,  and  who  is  best  clad  in  kings'  halls 
— what  cries  shriller  than  a  crane,  and  what  is 
whiter  than  a  swan.  Many  other  things  he  asked, 
and  the  shepherd  answered  wisely,  saying  that '  the 
sun  is  rounder  than  a  wheel,  the  merriest  Christmas 
is  in  heaven,  the  sun  goes  to  the  west,  and  a  dead 
man's  feet  rest  eastward  ;  the  snow  fills  all  valleys, 
and  angels  are  whiter  than  the  swan.'  '  Well  hast 
thou  spoken,'  said  the  knight ;  '  and  now  tell  me 


where  to  find  stout  warriors.'  '  Go  to  Sonerburg,' 
said  the  herdsman  ;  '  there  they  drink  mead  joy- 
fully, and  well  can  they  fight.'  So  Sir  Vonved  gave 
him  a  gold  ring,  fifteen  pounds'  weight,  and  went 
to  Sonderburg.  Randulph  stood  up  to  meet  him, 
wrapped  in  fur.  '  Son  of  an  ill  woman  !  what  dost 
thou,  in  my  land  ? '  '  With  one  hand  will  I  take  all 
thy  castles  from  thee,'  answered  Sir  Vonved  ;  and 
they  two  fell  upon  each  other  and  fought,  and  Sir 
Vonved  overcame  him  ;  and  he  overcame  all  who 
were  there :  and  then  he  went  further,  till  he  learned 
where  Vidrick  dwelt.  No  man  came  to  let  him 
into  the  hold,  so  he  leaped  the  wall  and  tied  his 
horse  with  a  cord,  and  went  silently  to  the  king's 
board,  and  ate  and  drank,  and  spake  nothing. 
Said  the  king  to  his  men,  '  Bind  this  mad  fellow, 
or  ye  be  no  good  men  of  mine.'  '  Come  twenty  of 
you,  and  the  king  himself  with  them  !  My  father, 
King  Essmer,  and  my  mother.  Dame  Adeiin,  ever 
bade  me  waste  no  gold  on  knaves.'  '  If  Essmer  be 
thy  father,  and  Adeiin  thy  mother,  thou  art  my 
sister's  son.  Abide  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  have 
my  gold  and  my  knights,  and  get  fame.'  But  he 
would  home  to  his  mother.  As  he  came  to  his 
castle,  twelve  witch-women  stood  waiting  for  him, 
and  they  muttered  their  spells  ;  but  them,  too,  he 
slew,  and  also  his  mother  he  hewed  in  pieces  ;  and 
then  he  struck  upon  his  gold  harp  till  all  the  strings 
were  shattered." 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  Sir  Vonved. 

The  great  German  antiquarian,  Grimm,  thinks 
that  this  strange  ballad  has  an  allegorical  meaning, 
expressing  a  mind  diseased,  unable  to  satisfy  its 
craving  to  have  some  mystery  explained,  and,  in  its 
melancholy  anger,  destroying  even  that  which  once 
had  soothed  it,  as  Hamlet  with  Ophelia.  Some  of 
the  blood-feud  lays  end  even  more  tragically  ;  as 
that  where  husband  and  wife  take  refuge  in  a 
church  from  the  enraged  kinsmen  of  the  woman, 
and,  after  long  concealment  there,  find  their  enemies 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  building.  Through  smoke 
and  flame,  he  lifts  her  up  to  a  window,  where  she 
is  seized  by  those  without.  He  is  slain,  and  the 
son  whom  she  shortly  after  bears,  when  grown  up 
to  manhood,  burns  his  uncle  alive,  in  revenge  for 
his  father's  death.  Indeed,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  many  of  the  Danish  Ijallads  end  tragically  ; 
one  little  collection  of  thirty  lays  has  not  a  single 
one .  terminating  cheerfully.  But  with  all  that  is 
savage  there  are  beautiful  touches  of  tenderness  ; 
as  in  the  story  of  Sir  Sigurd,  who  could  be  bound 
with  nothing,  till  they  twined  a  single  golden  hair 
from  his  lady's  head  round  his  hands,  and  for  love 
of  her  he  would  not  break  it. 

The  structure  of  these  ballads  is  very  simple  and 
rude,  often  telling  the  catastrophe  in  the  very  first 
verse,  as  a  sort  of  preface ;  as,  "  Sir  Strange,  he 
sought  Queen  Dagmar  ; "  or  with  some  burden — 
"  o'er-word,"  as  the  Scotch  say — occurring  at  the 
beginning  and  again  at  the  end,  with  no  connexion 
at  all  with  the  story ;  as,  "  The  raven  flies  in  the 
evening  ; "  or  at  the  end  of  every  verse  ;  as,  "  Look 
around.  Sir  Vonved."  And  the  scald,  or  poet,  who 
made  the  ballad,  like  inexperienced  writers  of  our 
own  time,  is  so  apt  to  suppose  that  we,  his  listeners, 
know  all  that  he  means,  that  it  is  often  hard  to 
follow  the  story.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in 
"  Sir  Vonved."  Who  is  Randulph,  and  why  are 
the  witch-women  waiting  for  Sir  Vonved,  on  his 
return  ? 
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The  Danish  ballads  may  be  classed  as  historical, 
romantic,  and  fabulous.  In  this  last  class  we  find 
a  world  of  magic,  of  enchanted  beasts  and  birds, 
mermaids,  water-spirits,  and  dwarfs.  Surely, 
Mr.  M.  Arnold  must  be  indebted  for  his  forsaken 
merman  to  the  legend  of  the  deserted  sea-king  who 
unwittingly  helped  his  wife  to  escape,  and,  on 
returning  to  his  watery  palace,  pined  into  a  stone 
with  grief  at  her  loss.  "  Alice  Brand,"  too,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says  in  a  note  to  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  exists  as  a  Danish  ballad. 

As  an  example  of  the  historical  ballads,  we  may 
quote  that  of  Queen  Dagmar,  from  whom  the  sister 
of  our  Princess  of  Wales  derives  her  name.  Dagmar 
was  originally  only  a  sobriquet,  meaning  "  Dane's 
Joy."  The  real  name  was  Margaret  of  Bohemia, 
and  she  gained  the  other  from  her  extreme  popu- 
larity.   Thus  begins  the  legend  : — 

"  King  Waldemar  and  Sir  Strange  sat  at  table 
together,  and  they  talked  of  old  times.  Said  the 
King,  '  Thou  shalt  sail  out,  and  fetch  me  my  bride 
from  Bohemia.'  '  Who  goes  with  me  ? '  said  Sir 
Strange.  '  Take  young  Sir  Timbeck,  and  Sir  Olaf 
Lykke,  and  rich  Sir  Peter  Glob,  and  others  whom- 
soever thou  wilt,  and  the  learned  Bishop  of  Zealand, 
and  Sir  Albert  of  Eskelsea.'  Sir  Strange  went  down 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  the  King,  with  many  well-born 
men,  went  to  see  him  depart.  And  three  weeks 
they  sailed  on  the  salt  sea,  till  he  came  to  Bohemia. 
There  he  furled  sail  and  cast  anchor,  and  sent  to 
the  King  to  say  that  he  was  come  to  ask  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  '  Take  napkins  and  water,' 
said  the  King.  'You  are  welcome,  lords.'  And 
they  threw  the  golden  dice  together,  Sir  Strange 
playing  with  the  maiden,  and  speaking  privately  to 
her,  while  the  King  and  Queen  took  counsel  to- 
gether m  the  hall.  They  decked  the  damsel  with 
gold  and  blue  silks,  and  feasted  greatly.  '  Tell  me, 
as  thou  art  a  good  knight,'  said  she  to  Sir  Strange, 
'  is  your  king  handsome  and  faithful  V  '  As  I  am 
a  true  knight,  he  is  worth  any  two  of  me.'  So  they 
laid  silk  upon  the  ground,  and  led  the  maiden  to 
the  shore  ;  and  the  King,  her  father,  said  to  her, 
'  When  thou  art  in  Denmark,  be  honest  and  chaste, 
and  God-fearing,  so  shalt  thou  be  loved  of  the 
people.'  And  they  set  out,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  they  reached  Denmark. 

"  '  Tell  me,  Sir  Strange,  what  gay  horseman  do  I 
see  riding  on  the  shore  ? '  '  Well  asked,  fair  lady  ; 
for  that  is  King  Waldemar.  Be  glad,  Queen  ;  all 
thy  lifetime  remember  this  voyage.'  And  there 
was  a  great  feast,  and  King  Waldemar  and  Queen 
Margaret  loved  each  other  greatly  till  she  died  ; 
and  she  asked,  on  her  '  morgengabe,'  that  all  pri- 
soners should  be  released,  and  the  peasants  be  freed 
from  the  plough-tax.  Therefore  was  she  called 
'  Dane's  Joy  ; '  and  the  people  loved  her  well,  even 
as  her  father  had  said.  And  when  she  died,  no 
worse  sin  had  she  to  confess  than  that  she  once 
laced  up  her  silken  sleeves  upon  a  Sunday." 

The  curious  coincidence  of  this  voyage  to  Bo- 
hemia with  the  geography  of  Shakspeare's  "  Win- 
ter's Tale  "  is  worth  noticing,  and  also  the  length  of 
the  voyage — two  months  to  reach  Denmark  ! 

Space  admits  but  of  one  more  illustration,  and 
this  must  be  of  what  we  have  called  the  romantic 
class  of  ballads.  Many  instances  tempt  us,  but 
there  is  a  variation  of  the  "  Little  Shroud  "  of  Sussex 
and  brimming  pitcher  of  Germany  which  should 
not  be  overlooked. 


"  It  was  "  (half  the  ballads  begin  with  "  It  was 
"  the  knight,  Sir  Aage,  and  he  rode  to  the  islands 
where  he  troth-plighted  himself  with  Maid  Else, 
a  most  fair  damsel — troth-plighted  himself  to  Maid 
Else  ;  but  on  the  Monday  he  lay  in  the  black 
ground.  It  was  Maid  Else,  heavy  of  heart  was 
she  ;  and  the  knight  heard  her  tears  fall,  as  he  lay 
deep  in  the  ground.  Up  rose  Sir  Aage,  bearing 
his  coffin,  and  sought  her  chamber,  himself  sad  of 
heart.  At  the  door  he  knocked,  all  in  his  coffin, 
for  other  clothing  had  he  none  :  '  Listen,  Maid 
Else  ;  open  to  thy  bridegroom.'  '  I  open  not  till 
thou  namest  Jesus'  name  as  thou  didst  formerly.' 
'  Each  time  thou  art  glad  of  mood,'  said  he,  '  my 
coffin  is  filled  with  roses  ;  each  time  thou  dost 
weep,  it  is  full  of  blood.  The  red  cock  crows,  and  I 
must  be  gone  ;  for  all  the  dead  must  back  to  their 
graves,  and  I  also.  But  look  at  the  sky,  and  the 
stars,  and  see  how  sweet  is  the  night.' 

"  She  looked  up  to  the  stars,  and  he  went  back 
to  his  grave  ;  but  by  the  next  Monday  she  lay 
there  with  him." 


DENMAKK  AND  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  which  we 
record  in  our  Obituary,  has  added  another  to  the 
list  of  quarrels  which  complicate  the  civilized 
world  at  present.  Though  such  an  event  as  an  im- 
pending war  is  always  interesting  and  of  serious 
import,  and  always  has  a  grave  efi'ect  upon  the 
Funds,  ordinary  English  minds  would  perhaps  give 
to  such  a  question  as  the  present  but  a  divided 
attention,  were  it  not  for  the  family  ties  which  have 
lately  drawn  us  all  near  to  Denmark,  and  gives 
a  half  personal  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
father  of  our  Princess.  We  therefore  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  short  account  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, as  far  as  it  has  been  given  to  us  to  disentangle 
that  most  incomprehensible  question.  If  any  of 
our  readers  require  further  enlightenment  we  must 
refer  them  to  Punch. 

The  dispute  is  not  about  the  throne  of  Denmark, 
which  Prince  Christian  ascends  without  opposition, 
but  turns  on  his  right  to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  to  which  the  German  Federation 
seem  likely  to  set  up  a  rival  claimant.  These  two 
states,  in  1459,  elected  King  Christian  1.  (called 
King  of  Scandinavia),  of  Denmark,  as  their  duke. 
•  He  was  the  first  of  the  present  Danish  dynasty,  and 
on  assuming  the  dukedoms  made  two  declarations, 
— first,  that  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  to  be 
for  ever  united  under  one  ruler  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  joint  inhabitants  had  the  right  to  elect  a 
successor  to  himself.  On  these  two  declarations  of 
400  years  ago,  much  of  the  quarrel  turns.  The 
dukedoms  descended  without  opposition  to  Chris- 
tian's son,  John,  and  after  him  to  his  son  again, 
Christian  II.,  who  divided  his  estates  among  his 
brothers,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  should  always  go  with  the 
crown  of  Denmark.  The  monarchy  was  then  an 
elective  one,  continuing,  however,  in  the  same 
family  till  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  1648,  who 
changed  the  constitution  from  an  elective  to  a 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  gave  females  as  well  as 
males  a  right  to  inherit.  This  law  was  a  new  cause 
of  confusion  in  the  Schleswig  and  Holstein  ques- 
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tion.  There  was  a  younger  branch  of  the  Olden- 
burgs  (the  present  dynasty),  called  Dukes  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp  ;  and  in  1608  the  reigning  Duke, 
John  Augustus,  made  a  law  strictly  entailing  the 
succession  to  his  duchy  on  heirs  male.  Frederick 
III.  laid  up  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  his  de- 
scendants, by  making,  in  1650,  the  same  Salique 
law  binding  on  the  Danish  part  of  the  Duchies, 
called  the  Royal  Duchies,  thus  separating  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Danish  Crown  from  the  Danish  Duchies. 
The  contradictory  effect  of  the  conflicting  arrange- 
ments of  the  last  two  hundred  years  have  been,  as  we 
see,  to  make  Holstein  and  Schleswig  for  ever  united 
together — to  unite  them  for  ever  with  the  Danish 
Crown,  and  yet  to  disunite  them  effectually  by  a 
solemn  agreement  that,  in  the  one  case,  women  were 
not  incapacitated  by  their  sex  from  reigning  ;  in  the 
other,  that  they  were.  Two  families,  besides  the 
Holstein- Gottorps,  have  branched  off  from  the  old 
stock  of  King  Christian  I.,  whose  direct  descent  is 
extinct  with  Frederick  VII. — the  house  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  the  repre- 
sentative of  which  the  Duke  of  Coburg  recognised 
as  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  house  of 
Sclileswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg,  from 
which  springs  Prince  Christian,  the  father  of  the 
King  of  Greece  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
now,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  May,  1852,  is 
King  of  Denmark  and  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

The  above  facts  being  clearly  borne  in  mind,  two 
more  points  remain  unexplained  : — What  right 
Prince  Christian,  a  younger  son  of  a  younger 
branch,  has  to  the  throne  he  has  just  ascended, 
and  why  the  duchies  should  follow  this  succession  ? 

For  years  the  disputes  about  the  succession  to 
the  Duchies  had  wearied  alike  Danes  and  Germans  ; 
and  when,  in  1852,  the  late  King  was  still  child- 
less and  seemed  likely  to  continue  so,  a  treaty 
settling  the  question  of  the  succession  was  agreed 
upon.  Prince  Christian  was  selected  from  amongst 
all  the  German  princes,  as  being  likely  to  prove 
acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  point  on  which 
the  Danes  are  most  of  all  jealous  is,  lest  their 
nationality  should  be  disturbed,  or  the  integrity 
of  their  country  encroached  upon  ;  and  as  they 
assuredly  should  be  allowed  a  voice  in  a  thing  so 
much  concerning  them  as  the  choice  of  their  own 
king,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  framers  of  the  treaty 
was,  to  choose  a  prince  as  little  as  j)Ossible  Germanic 
in  his  tendencies.  Of  all  the  collateral  branches  of 
the  Oldenburg  dynasty.  Prince  Christian  was  the 
only  one  with  Danish  sympathies,  Danish  at  heart, 
and  this  fact  much  influenced  the  Powers  in  their 
selection  of  him  as  the  future  King  of  Denmark  ;  and 
by  a  solemn  treaty  of  all  the  European  Powers  be- 
tween themselves  and  Denmark,  the  succession  was 
solemnly  settled  upon  him.  Prince  Christian, 
although  a  male  descendant,  and  therefore  a  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  Duchies,  is  not  the  eldest  male 
heir.  This  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  claimed 
to  be  ;  and  he  formally  ceded  his  claim  to  them 
when  the  treaty  was  made,  a  cession  which  now  his 
son  refuses  to  ratify.  The  Duchies,  therefore, 
though  they  have  had  to  give  up  something,  still 
keep  the  law  they  cling  to,  and  have  no  fear  of 
being  ruled  by  a  woman.  As  the  Duchies  and  the 
kingdom  would,  at  the  death  of  Frederick  VII., 
have  passed  to  different  heirs,  it  was  determined 
not  to  wrest  the  succession  of  the  Duchies  to  that 
of  Denmark,  but  to  accommodate  that  of  Denmark 


to  the  Duchies.  The  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Hom- 
berg,  daughter  of  Frederick  VI.,  and  aunt  of  the 
late  King,  waived  her  rights  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, as  did  her  children,  in  favour  of  Louise, 
grand-daughter  of  the  Landgravine,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg,  and  the 
elder  members  of  this  prince's  family  also  waived 
their  rights  of  succession  to  the  Duchies,  in  order 
that  the  crown  of  the  whole  Danish  monarchy 
might  be  united  on  the  heads  of  a  couple  who 
represented  both  the  branches.  In  agreeing  to  this, 
Denmark  also  submitted  to  a  change  of  a  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  country.  For  the  future,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  kingdom  must,  like  that  of  the  Duchies, 
pass  from  male  to  male. 

This  solemn  treaty,  passed  only  eleven  years  ago, 
is  attempted  to  be  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that 
the  great  German  Confederation,  or  Bund,  has  never 
agreed,  as  a  body,  to  the  articles  contained  in  it. 
No  doubt  this  objection  is  true.  Yet  it  is  true  in 
form  rather  than  in  substance  ;  for  the  chief 
members  of  the  "Bund"  have  already  acted  in 
their  separate  capacity  in  concert  with  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe.  Austria,  Prussia,  Hanover, 
Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg,  have  all  consented  to 
the  treaty  of  1852,  as  European  powers.  They  are 
the  chief  members  of  the  Bund,  and  it  is  natural 
to  ask  how  they  can  permit  the  Bund  to  take  a 
course  against  which  they  all  stand  definitely  com- 
mitted. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  OCTOBER  6,  1863. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  England,  and 
especially  of  the  western  and  midland  counties, 
were  roused  from  their  peaceful  slumbers  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  last  October,  by  a  pheno- 
menon of  rare  occurrence  in  our  favoured  land, 
which  escapes  the  terrible  catastrophes  common  to 
countries  that  are  blest  with  tropical  beauty  and 
luxuriance  and  a  more  genial  climate. 

So  unusual  an  event  is  an  earthquake  producing 
any  but  a  trifling  shock,  that  few  people  were  able 
to  take  in  the  real  state  of  the  case  at  first,  and 
attributed  the  oscillation  of  their  beds  to  any  but 
the  right  cause.  The  earthquake  wave  appeared  to 
come  from  the  north-west,  and  to  travel  towards 
the  south-east ;  the  line  shaken  extending  from  the 
north  of  Lancashire  to  the  south  as  far  as  Exeter, 
and  affecting  in  a  slighter  degree  Kent  and  some 
of  the  eastern  counties.  The  whole  of  Wales, 
Herefordshire,  and  Gloucestershire  seem  to  have 
received  a  severe  shock.  But  little  v/as  felt  in 
London  ;  but  at  Twickenham,  Mr.  Hind  records 
the  phenomenon,  and  says  that  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  tremor  was  very  peculiar,  and  differ- 
ent from  that  of  ordinary  vibration  ;  and  it  was 
also  experienced  at  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
The  time  at  which  the  shock  took  place  was  about 
3.20  A.M. ;  the  night  was  beautifully  calm  and  still, 
with  a  slight  frost ;  the  stars  were  very  bright,  and 
the  sky  lighter  than  usual  with  a  waning  moon. 
The  shock  is  described  in  such  different  terms  by 
the  numerous  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  that  it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  hannohize 
the  accounts  and  gather  from  them  any  exact  ideas. 
Some  speak  of  loud  reports  which  preceded  and 
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followed  it,  others  describe  it  as  noiseless  ;  some 
were  conscious  of  a  second  shock  of  less  intensity 
than  the  first ;  others  felt  but  one,  though  ex- 
periencing vibrations  and  oscillatory  movements  for 
some  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  seconds.  It  may  in- 
terest my  readers  to  give  a  few  facts,  extracted 
from  the  reports  from  some  of  the  chief  places 
affected. 

At  Manchester,  the  first  indication  was  a  loud 
rumbling  noise  resembling  thunder.  This  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  a  trembling  of  the  earth  followed. 
In  some  instances,  the  beds  were  perceptibly 
raised  from  the  floor,  and  replaced  with  a  rattling 
sound.  Doors  were  shaken,  and  in  some  cases 
violently  closed.  The  shock  was  continuous,  and 
not  consisting  of  a  series  of  undulations.  There 
was  no  perceptible  variation  in  the  temperature ; 
not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  and  the  sky  was 
cloudless.  During  the  previous  evening  heavy 
rain  had  fallen. 

At  Liverpool  there  was  no  rumbling  noise,  but 
the  upheaval  of  the  earth,  and  the  oscillations  of  the 
houses  caused  gi-eat  astonishment  and  dismay  ;  the 
beds  moved,  the  crockery  rattled,  and  the  clocks 
stopped.  In  Cheshire  the  shock  was  very  severe, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  suffered 
from  the  destruction  of  glass,  ornaments,  &c.,  but 
no  more  serious  damage  was  done.  At  Derby  the 
greatest  alarm  prevailed,  the  inliabitants  believing 
that  their  dwellings  were  giving  way,  when  aroused 
by  the  violent  rockings  of  their  beds. 

A  correspondent  from  Birmingham  speaks  of 
considerable  underground  noise,  accompanied  by  a 
rushing  or  hissing  sound,  succeeded  by  a  smothered 
rumbling,  and  the  rattling  of  his  bedroom  window ; 
the  sound  increased  in  intensity,  and  he  felt  a 
swaying,  rocking,  or  undulatory  motion,  inducing 
nausea.  Another  correspondent  described  the 
motion  as  an  upheaving  rather  than  an  undulatory 
movement. 

At  Worcester,  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by 
a  violent  shaking  of  their  houses,  the  rattling  of 
crockery  and  furniture,  and  the  oscillation  of  their 
beds.  A  rumbling  noise  was  also  heard,  like  that 
of  a  passing  train.  Some  chimney-pots  were 
thrown  down,  but  no  other  damage  was  done.  At 
Malvern  there  was  a  severe  shock,  followed  by 
vibrations  for  several  seconds.  The '  furniture  in 
the  rooms  was  violently  rocked,  a  few  wmdows 
were  broken,  and  the  bells  in  some  of  the  houses 
set  ringing,  and  the  pictures  flapped  against  the 
walls. 

At  Tewkesbury,  the  houses  as  well  as  the  beds 
were  described  as  swaying  rapidly  to  and  fro,  the 
jugs  and  basins  in  commotion,  and  the  staircases 
creaking. 

In  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester,  similar  shocks 
Avere  felt,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
town  seems  to  have  been  severely  shaken.  One 
writer  describes  the  noise  he  heard,  and  the  sensa- 
tions he  felt,  as  similar  to  what  might  have  been 
experienced  if  an  immense  weight  had  fallen 
through  the  roof  of  the  house  on  the  floor  of  his 
bedroom.  The  house  and  everything  in  it  was 
agitated  by  a  tremulous  motion.  The  birds  in  the 
cages  were  startled,  fluttered  wildly,  and  could  not 
be  pacified.  The  writer  felt  sensations  as  if  he  had 
been  electrified.  Much  alarm  was  excited,  and 
one  poor  man  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  'tis  awful ! "  and 
evidently  expected  to  be  swallowed  up  alive.  At 


Littleworth,  a  watchman  on  duty  at  the  docks 
said  that  all  the  warehouses  shook,  the  tiles  on  the 
roofs  and  the  doors  and  windows  rattled.  The 
bells  in  several  churches  jingled,  and  the  shop-bells 
rang  so  violently  that  many  of  the  householders 
rushed  down  in  their  night-shirts  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  matter.  The  pigs  in  various  sties  near 
rushed  about  in  terror,  and  added  to  the  noise  and 
consternation. 

At  Ross,  a  heavy  rattling  noise  accompanied  the 
shock,  which  was  said  to  be  as  remarkable  in  dura- 
tion as  in  violence,  lasting  from  twenty  to  thirty 
seconds. 

Hereford  and  its  neighbourhood  had  a  very 
severe  shock,  accompanied  by  great  noise,  resem- 
bling a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  or  the  explo- 
sion of  a  powder-mill.  The  variations  in  the 
reports,  however,  are  as  perplexing  here  as  else- 
where, some  people  declaring  that  this  noise  preceded 
the  oscillation  of  the  earth,  while  others  assert  that 
they  were  aroused  by  the  motion  of  their  beds  and 
the  shaking  of  the  furniture,  and  that  the  report 
took  place  after  they  had  jumped  out  of  bed. 
Many  people  thought  the  shock  was  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  locomotive  boiler  or  a  gasometer  ;  in 
others,  the  first  idea  was  that  the  top  of  the  house 
was  falling  in.  Some  describe  the  shock  as  if 
some  vast  force — that  of  a  railway  train  at  full 
speed,  for  example — had  struck  one  side  of  the 
house,  passed  through,  and  passed  off  at  the 
opposite  side.  Others  thought  a  thunder  cloud  had 
burst  over  their  heads,  and  that  the  house  was 
falling  about  their  ears,  and  rushed  to  the  window 
in  alarm,  finding,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  atmo- 
sphere delightfully  clear,  the  moon  and  stars 
shining  brightly,  and  a  great  amount  of  light  in 
the  sky.  Animals  seem  to  have  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  shock.  House-dogs  whined  and 
howled,  or  barked  and  jumped  about  ;  birds 
chirped  and  sang  ;  cattle  lowed  and  were  uneasy. 
A  workman  on  the  line,  who  happened  to  be  near 
a  brook  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford  at  the 
time,  stated  that  the  water  was  greatly  agitated  for 
a  few  seconds. 

In  Monmouthshire,  the  shock  was  accompanied 
with  a  loud  report,  as  of  artillery,  which  awoke 
many  people  from  a  sound  sleep  ;  the  furniture, 
doors,  and  windows  were  violently  shaken,  and 
whole  buildings  seemed  to  totter  ;  and  at  Mon- 
mouth, in  many  instances,  people  rushed  ou'  of 
their  beds  in  wild  terror,  and  ran  unclothed  into 
the  streets,  thinking  some  heavy  mass  of  earth  or 
buildings  had  fallen,  while  dogs  were  equally 
frightened,  and  barked  and  howled  violently.  The 
noise  was  attended  here  by  a  sound  like  a  strong 
rushing  wind,  followed  instantly  by  a  violent  agita- 
tion and  a  tremulous  motion,  which  continued  for 
several  seconds.  At  Newport  many  people  heard 
two  reports — the  first  but  slight,  at  3.10  ;  the 
second,  almost  twenty  minutes  after,  a  continuous 
rumbling  noise,  with  great  vibration. 

Throughout  Wales  the  shock  was  severely  felt, 
and  at  Tenby  many  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
given  themselves  up  for  lost.  The  captain  of  a 
vessel  at  sea,  about  twenty  miles  from  Pembroke, 
reported  that  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  his 
ship  reeled  as  if  she  had  struck  on  a  rock.  The 
wave  appears  to  have  crossed-  the  channel  to 
Devonshire. 

Rochester  seems  to  have  been  the  most  easterly 
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place  affected.  Mr,  Charles  Dickens,  writing  from 
Gadshill,  near  that  town,  describes  his  experience 
thus  : — "  I  was  awakened  by  a  violent  swaying  of 
my  bedsteUd  from  side  to  side,  accompanied  by  a 
singular  heaving  motion.  It  was  exactly  as  if 
sonle  great  beast  had  been  crouching  asleep  under 
the  bedstead  and  were  now  shaking  himself  and 
trying  to  rise.  The  time  by'my  watch  was  twenty 
minutes  past  three,  and  I  suppose  the  shock  to 
have  lasted  nearly  a  minute.  There  was  no  noise." 
He  discovered  no  fall  in  the  barometer  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  but  in  many  other  places  it  was 
observed  to  have  fallen  considerably.  None  of  the 
three  self-registering  magnetometers  at  the  Green- 
wich Observatory  gave  traces  of  the  shock,  but  the 
earthquake  motion  was  observed  by  Mr.  Ellis  with 
his  altazimuth  telescope,  although  he  did  not 
attribute  it  to  the  right  cause,  but  thought  "  the 
wall  must  be  moving."  He  describes  the  character 
of  the  movement  as  different  from  anything  he  had 
observed  before  :  "  there  was  nothing  of  quivering 
or  tremor,  but  a  steady  motion  like  that  of  a 
double  swing  of  a  pendulum." 

There  was,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  a  slight 
frost  on  the  morning  of  the  earthquake.  It  was 
followed  by  a  beautiful  day  of  sunshine,  almost 
oppressively  hot  for  the  time  of  year.  Much 
electrical  disturbance  pervaded  the  weather  for 
some  days  after  the  earthquake.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  inst.  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  took 
place,  which  seems  to  have  extended  throughout 
the  regions  disturbed  by  it,  and  even  to  other 
places.  Some  people  imagined  that  they  felt 
another  shock  shortly  before  the  storm,  but  that 
is  not  an  established  fact.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  by  a  measurement  taken  at  Malvern  it  was 
computed  that  1"25  inch  (nearly  a  three  weeks' 
rainfall)  fell  in  two  hours.  The  storm  lasted  a 
long  time,  with  terrific  claps  and  rolling  thunder, 
and  the  lightning  was  very  vivid,  the  flashes  linger- 
ing, in  many  instances,  unusually  long,  and  lighting 
up  the  scene  with  a  very  blue  light.  Thunder- 
clouds remained  throughout  the  day,  and  a  morning 
or  two  after  the  storm  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
long  range  of  hills  at  Malvern  at  sunrise  was 
marvellously  beautiful — the  trees  and  houses,  and 
the  hills  behind  them,  seemed  bathed  in  a  blue- 
green  light,  while  the  sky  to  the  north-west  was 
of  a  deep  leaden  hue. 

Scientific  observers  of  earthquakes  are  not  agreed 
as  to  their  connexion  with  atmospheric  phenomena : 
some  consider  that  warnings  are  almost  always 
given  by  disturbances  in  the  weather  before  the 
earthquake  arrives,  while  others  doubt  the  fact 
of  the  constant  occurrence  of  these  tokens,  and 
think  that  atmospheric  disturbance  is  more  likely 
to  follow  than  to  precede  the  shock.  Some  learned 
men  have  considered  the  chief  cause  of  earthquakes 
to  be  electricity  ;  but  supposing  this  view  to  be 
erroneous,  there  must  at  least  be  considerable 
disturbance  of  electrical  equilibrium,  caused  by 
the  tremendous  forces  at  work  in  the  earth's 
interior,  to  produce  such  dislocations  and  upheavals 
of  the  solid  masses  of  rock  at  its  surface,  and  these 
may  well  cause  atmospheric  changes. 

Many  people  complained  of  feeling  unwell  and 
depressed  for  some  hours  before  the  earthquake 
shock,  and  it  produced  feelings  of  nausea  and  dis- 
comfort in  others,  but  these  might  have  been 
caused  as  much  by  the  effect  of  the  shock  on  their 


nerves  as  by  any  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  terror  it  excited  in  some  minds  was  so 
great,  that  they  can  hardly  give  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  state  of  their  sensations  at  the  time. 
Several  people  imagined  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand,  and  few  took  the  idea  as  calmly 
as  the  good  woman  at  Leominster,  of  whom  the 
following  conversation  is  recorded  as  taking  place 
between  herself  and  her  husband  at  breakfast,  on 
the  morning  of  the  shock : 

Wife.  "  Did  thee  feel  the  effect  of  the  earth- 
quake ?" 

Husband.  "  Yes." 

Wife.  "  I  thought  thee  was  asleep." 

Husband.  "  Thee  think  me  asleep,  wife,  and  not 
awaken  me  ? " 

Wife.  "  No,  husband.  My  thought  at  the 
moment  was  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come, 
and  that  thee  should  go  to  thy  Maker  in  peace." 

Some  amusing  stories  are  related  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  earthquake  aflfected  different  people. 
The  prevailing  idea  seemed  to  be  that  burglars 
were  in  the  house  ;  some  people  threw  up  their 
windows  and  shouted  for  the  police,  and  insisted 
upon  having  their  houses  searched,  while  others 
hastily  loaded  their  guns,  and  rushed  all  over  their 
houses  and  premises  in  search  of  the  marauders. 
One  man  seized  a  poker,  and  called  valiantly  to 
the  robber,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  concealed 
under  his  bed,  "  Now  then,  you  had  better  come 
out  from  underneath  there ! "  and  this  notion  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  several  minds,  although 
it  is  not  the  usual  practice  of  midnight  intruders 
to  arouse  the  occupants  of  the  houses  they  intend 
to  plunder,  by  such  violent  proceedings  as  could 
convey  the  idea  of  a  huge  beast  crouching  under- 
neath and  upheaving  the  bed.  One  lady  was  so 
much  alarmed,  that  she  insisted  upon  her  husband's 
sitting  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  doing 
duty  as  sentinel  with  his  double-barrelled  gun  till 
daylight.  When  he  complained  of  this  to  a  friend, 
he  was  answered  by  the  question,  "  Did  it  never 
strike  you  that  it  was  an  earthquake  1 "  "  An 
earthquake  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  astonishment,  at 
this  explanation  of  his  alarm.  "  Who,  in  the  name 
of  goodness,  would  expect  an  earthquake  at  that 
time  in  the  morning  ? " 

A  man-servant,  relating  his  experience  of  the 
event  of  the  morning  to  his  fellow-servants,  assured 
them  that  he  heard  all  the  bells  jingling  and  the 
glass  bottles  dancing  jigs;  and  when  asked  why 
he  did  not  alarm  his  master,  said  he  was  too 
frightened,  and  thought  only  of  saving  himself. 
"And  what  did  you  do  to  save  yourself?"  asked 
one  of  his  auditors.  "Do?"  he  replied;  "why 
bolt  the  door,  and  go  to  bed  again,  to  be  sure." 
A  shepherd  in  a  country  house  was  equally  valiant; 
he  told  his  master  he  was  so  frightened  by  the 
shaking  of  his  bedstead,  that  he  leaped  out  of  bed 
instantly.  "And  what  next  did  you  do?"  inquired 
his  master.  "  Do  ?  why,  in  a  moment,  I  jumped 
back  again,  and  put  my  head  under  the  clothes." 

In  some  instances  the  oscillations  of  the  bed 
were  attributed  to  some  sadden  affection  of  their 
bed-fellow,  by  the  husband  and  wife.  One  gentle- 
man, supposing  his  wife  to  be  attacked  with  some 
shaking  fit,  seized  hold  of  her  as  he  awoke,  exclaim- 
ing "  What  are  you  about  ?  What  did  you  do  that 
for?"  "Me?"  replied  the  injured  lady,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  it  was  not  me;  it  was  an  earthquake." 
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An  earthquake  shock  affected  the  same  region 
now  shaken,  in  November,  1852,  but  did  not 
extend  further  north  than  Birmingham.  Hereford- 
shire and  the  neighbouring  counties  were  much 
affected  by  it,  and  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  North  Wales  the  shock  was  very  violent.  This 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  severe  thunderstorms 
and  unusually  warm  weather.  During  the  whole 
of  the  day  before  its  occurrence,  a  warm  south-west 
wind  blew  with  violence,  but  after  sunset  the  gale 
decreased  and  was  succeeded  by  an  unusual  calm ; 
and  the  air  seemed  surcharged  with  electric  fluid 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  bells  in  many  parts 
of  the  town  of  Caernarvon  kept  up  a  vibrating 
motion  and  a  humming  sound.  Towards  morning 
the  intense  quietude  brooding  over  sea  and  land 
was  broken  by  a  loud  roaring  sound  more  terrific 
than  thunder,  continuing  for  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds,  accompanied  by  a  powerful  vibratory 
motion.  This  shock  was  felt  under  St.  George's 
Channel  as  far  as  Dublin,  where  the  impulse 
appeared  to  die  out. 

Though  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  possessed 
a  happy  immunity  from  the  terrible  effects  of 
earthquakes,  slight  shocks  have  been  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Nearly 
300  are  recorded  since  the  year  1274,  and  probably 
many  more  have  taken  place  which  were  not 
noticed.  We  may  well  be  thankful  that,  while 
the  visitations  of  earthquakes  in  other  countries 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  cities, 
and  the  immolation  of  thousands  of  human  beings, 
the  phenomena  recorded  of  those  which  took  place 
in  England  are  ludicrously  insignificant ;  consisting 
mainly  of  notices  of  the  fall  of  chimneys,  doors  and 
furniture  set  in  motion  and  violently  shaken,  dogs 
howling  dismally,  fishes  throwing  themselves  out 
of  the  water,  and  horses  refusing  to  drink!  One 
felt  in  London,  however,  in  1580,  threw  down 
a  part  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Temple  churches. 
Horace  Walpole  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
terror  occasioned  in  the  metropolis  by  the  earth- 
quake of  March  8th,  1750.  A  slighter  shock  had 
been  experienced  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  some 
one  prophesied  that  there  would  be  a  third  on  the 
8th  of  April  which  would  swallow  up  London. 
To  avoid  its  fatal  effects,  many  thousands  went  out 
of  town  and  passed  the  night  of  the  7th  of  April 
in  carriages  or  in  tents  in  Hyde  Park.  Many 
walked  in  the  fields,  or  lay  in  boats  all  night. 
Several  women  had  warm  "  earthquake  gowns  " 
made  to  sit  out  of  doors  in.  Some  fashionable 
ladies  went  to  an  inn  ten  miles  out  of  London, 
intending  to  play  at  cards  all  night,  and  to  return 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  supposed 
the  peril  would  be  past,  "  to  look  for  the  bones 
of  their  husbands  and  families  under  the  rubbish." 

A  man  who  kept  a  china  shop  had  a  jar  cracked 
by  the  slight  shock  of  the  8th  of  March,  and  turned 
it  to  good  account  by  asking  twenty  guineas  for  the 
pair,  instead  of  the  original  price  of  ten  guineas, 
"  because  it  was  the  only  jar  in  Europe  that  had 
been  cracked  by  an  earthquake." 

The  British  Islands  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  terrible  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1755.  Shocks  were  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  the  lead  mines  of  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire, and  near  Eeading  in  Berkshire,  and  at  Cork; 
and  the  agitation  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs  was 
very  remarkable.    At  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland, 


the  water  suddenly  rose  to  a  height  of  two  feet  four 
inches,  and  then  subsided  below  the  ordinary  level. 
At  Loch  Ness  and  in  the  Cumberland  lakes,  and 
also  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  same  phenomena 
occurred,  with  variations  in  the  degrees  to  .which 
the  water  rose. 

A  vast  number  of  slight  tremors  have  been 
almost  continuously  felt  in  and  about  Comrie  in 
Perthshire  of  late  years,  due,  probably,  to  pro- 
cesses of  elevation  and  depression  going  on  below 
the  surface  ;  and  about  110  slight  shocks  are  com- 
puted to  have  occurred  in  the  British  Islands 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  at  present  one  of 
our  chief  sources  of  anxiety,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  interesting  to  review  the  brief  history  of  our 
opposite  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
whose  very  existence  was  unknown  to  us  up  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  For  though  Abel  Tasman, 
in  1642,  gave  these  Islands  a  passing  glance,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  known  much  about  them 
when  he  called  them  Staaten  Land,  thinking  they 
might  join  on  to  Staaten  Island,  close  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  The  name  we  know  them  by  was  not 
much  more  suitable,  being  given  the  next  year  by 
Hendrik  Bowen,  who,  falling  on  a  flat  bit  of  coast, 
fancied  they  would  prove  a  likeness  of  the  marshy 
Zealand  of  the  Baltic ;  a  considerable  blunder,  for 
nothing  can  be  much  more  unlike  the  tame  Danish 
Zealand  than  these  volcanic  isles  with  their  back- 
bone of  mountain.  However,  the  word  is  more 
convenient  to  our  lips  than  Eahei  no  Mawe  (the 
child  of  Mawe),  or  Tavai  Poe  nammoo  (the  isle  of 
green  talc),  the  proper  titles  of  the  middle  and 
northern  islands  ;  for  a  southern  isle  is  reckoned, 
though  it  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  others,  that 
it  is  as  if  we  called  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  southern, 
and  Great  Britain  the  middle  isle.  Cook's  Straits 
divide  the  other  two  islands,  and  as,  at  present, 
water  communication  is  much  easier  than  land, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  straits 
are  practically  much  more  accessible  to  one  another 
than  those  in  the  same  island  with  as  yet  imperfect 
roads. 

The  name  of  these  straits  carries  us  to  our  own 
great  discoverer.  Captain  Cook,  who  visited  the 
islands  three  different  times — in  1769-73-77 — and 
collected  all  the  information  in  his  power.  He 
found  the  natives  a  spirited,  intelligent  race, 
wearing  garments  made  of  a  network  of  native 
flax,  extremely  fierce,  and  eating  human  flesh. 
They  were  divided  into  tribes  with  chiefs,  and 
lived  in  pahs,  fortified  villages,  which  must  be 
much  like  the  fort  at  Verulam,  where  Cassivel- 
lanus  defended  himself  against  the  Komans  ;  and 
for  many  years  nothing  more  distinct  was  known 
about  them,  and  their  chief  visitors  were  the  cap- 
tains of  whale  ships,  who  were  not  apt  to  do  much 
to  soften  or  improve  them. 

In  1814,  however,  their  first  Christian  mis- 
sionary, the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  landed  on  the 
island,  and  from  that  time  the  work  of  conversion 
has  been  unusually  rapid.  For  some  years  it 
seemed  as  though  no  progress  was  made,  but  the 
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new  teaching  was  making  its  way,  and  the  natives 
spreading  it  from  one  to  another  by  exertions  of 
their  own,  the  great  mass  of  them  iDecame  Chris- 
tians within  forty  years  after  the  first  commence- 
ment was  made. 

In  the  mean  time  it  had  been  found  that  the 
climate  and  fertile  soil  made  the  islands  a  most 
inviting  region  for  British  settlers  ;  many  were 
already  taking  up  their  abode  there  ;  and  in  1839 
Captain  Hobson  was  sent  out  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  making  it  a  British  colony.  The  diffi- 
culty in  such  a  matter  is,  it  should  be  understood, 
that  the  Maori  inhabitants  had  just  as  much  right 
to  their  island  as  we  have  to  ours  ;  but  if  our 
Government  did  not  take  the  country  under  its 
protection,  it  still  could  not  prevent  all  manner  of 
disorderly  people  from  coming  and  settling  there, 
and  it  would  have  no  power  to  keep  them  in  order, 
unless  the  country  were  made  British  ground. 

The  Maori  chiefs  were  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  this,  and  in  1840  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Waitangi,  giving  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to 
Queen  Victoria,  but  reserving  to  the  chiefs  all 
their  rights,  and  to  every  one  his  property.  So 
often  had  it  happened  that  the  native  had  been 
cruelly  despoiled  and  ill-treated  by  the  white  settler, 
and  the  crime  and  injustice  were  so  strongly  felt, 
that  it  was  resolved  that  the  Maories  should  be  an 
exception,  and  that  all  should  be  done  to  raise  and 
improve  them.    The  greatest  means  of  improve- 
ment, the  Gospel,  was  already  being  made  known 
in  the  country,  and  the  great  and  good  Bishop 
Sehvyn  was  sent  out  to  found  the  Church  there, 
both  for  colonists  and  Maories.     On  his  work 
we  have  here  no  space  to  dwell :  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  he  is  now  Primate,  with  five  bishoprics 
in  New  Zealand,  and  one  Mission  to  the  isles  of 
the  Pacific  ;  and  that  the  great  body  of  Maories 
are  Christian  men,  with  ordained  clergymen  among 
them.    The  Maories  have  no  aptitude  for  learning 
languages,  and  few  speak  English,  but  they  can 
almo?;t  all  read  and  write  their  own  language  ;  they 
are  intelligent  and  clever  in  labour  and  handicrafts, 
are  good  sailors,  and  well  able  to  keep  their  own 
accounts  and  conduct  their  own  affairs  ;  and  above 
all,  the  abominations  of  their  heathen  state,  canni- 
balism and  polygamy,  are  now  well-nigh  forgotten. 
Still,  there  has  been  much  of  disappointment  in 
dealing  with  them ;   the  present  generation  is 
scarcely  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  past,  partly 
from  the  causes  we  are  now  about  to  explain,  and 
partly  from  the  imperfect  Christian  training  that 
their  parents  gave  them,  even  though  themselves 
fervent  Christians. 

The  Colonial  Government  has  its  centre  at  Auck- 
land, where  resides  a  Governor  sent  out  from 
England,  with  a  general  assembly,  answering  to 
our  Parliament,  fifteen  members  answering  to  the 
peers,  whom  the  Governor  nominates  for  life,  and 
who  are  called  the  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  thirty-six  members,  elected 
by  the  colonists  for  five  years.  Each  of  the  six  chief 
settlements  of  Auckland,  Nelson,  Wellington,  New 
Plymouth,  Canterbury,  Otago,  have  a  council  of 
their  own  to  arrange  small  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  whole  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
Crown,  and  guarded  by  British  troops  and  British 
ships.  The  Maories,  if  they  own  property  enough 
to  qualify  them  for  voting  for  representatives,  are 
not  prevented  on  account  of  their  race  ;  but  they 


seldom  do  so,  and  the  tribes  continue  under  l^he 
rule  of  their  chieftains,  who  are  like  the  heads  of 
highland  clans,  and  for  the  most  part  are  much 
attached  to  the  Queen,  whether  they  are  well 
aflTected  to  the  Colonial  Government  or  not. 

The  subjection  to  the  Crown  would  not,  of 
course,  interfere  with  private  rights  to  land,  any 
more  than  it  does  here,  where  each  man's  property 
remains  in  his  own  power,  to  be  kept  or  sold  as  he 
may  choose,  except  in  the  few  instances  when  his 
retaining  it  would  interfere  with  the  general  safety, 
as  when  it  is  wanted  for  fortifications.  All  the 
old  Maori  laws  respecting  land  remain  in  force. 
These  are,  that  the  land  does  not  so  much  belong 
to  an  individual  as  to  the  entire  community  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  His  own  field  or  garden  is, 
indeed,  his  property,  and  that  of  his  family,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  another  of  the  tribe, 
but  he  cannot  part  with  it  to  any  person  not  of  the 
same  community  without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
body,  ratified  by  the  chief  of  it :  "  for,"  say  the 
natives,  "  a  man's  land  is  not  like  his  cow  or  his 
pig,  that  he  reared  himself,  but  the  land  comes 
to  all  from  one  ancestor."  All  of  the  ground,  even 
though  waste,  is  thus  appropriated  to  tribes,  whose 
boundaries  are  distinctly  marked,  and  one  will  not 
transgress  by  hunting  or  fishing  on  the  domains  of 
another,  any  more  than  an  honest  Englishman 
would  poach  in  his  neighbour's  wood. 

The  colonists  had  thus  to  purchase  all  their  land 
from  the  natives ;  and  at  first  this  was  an  easy 
matter — land  was  plenty  and  money  a  novelty,  so 
that  estates  could  be  procured  at  small  prices. 
But  as  the  Maories  have  begun  to  find  out  the  value 
of  their  possessions,  and  to  learn  that  there  will 
soon  be  no  room  left  for  them,  difficulties  have 
arisen  :  the  colonists  want  more  land,  and  when 
the  tribe  refuse  to  sell,  they  wish  to  have  consent 
forced  from  them.  Sometimes,  too,  bargains  have 
been  made  with  persons  who  have  not  the  right  to 
sell,  and  this  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  discord  and 
difficulty. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  Maories 
are  a  fierce  and  spirited  people,  only  one  re- 
move from  a  generation  of  blood-thirsty  canni- 
bals, delighting  in  war.     Christianity  has  done 
much  for  them,  but  contact  with  Europeans  does 
not  produce  unmixed  good,  and  many  of  those  who 
live  near  the  towns  have  lost  their  original  wild 
honour,  honesty,  and  generosity,  and  learnt  cun- 
ning and  greediness  of  gain.    Moreover,  they  are 
naturally  an  excitable,  passionate  people,  fond  of 
talking,  and  their  wrath  like  "  light  straw  on  fire." 
Altogether,  between  the  faults  on  both  sides,  an 
enmity  has  long  been  rising  between  the  native 
and  the  colonist.   The  Maori  owns  that  the  Pakeha, 
as  he  calls  the  foreigner,  brought  him  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  the  true  religion,  and  made 
many  valuable  things  known  to  him,  and  he  accor- 
dingly loves  and  honours  his  mother  "  Wikitoria," 
but  he  cannot  be  gratified  at  being  scorned,  and 
finding  every  means  used  to  deprive  him  of  his 
property.    And  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonist 
looks  on  the  Maori  as  a  "  nigger," — the  unhappy 
contemptuous  term  by  which  we  teach  ourselves  to 
despise  men  of  the  same  blood  as  ourselves — regards 
him  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  own  progress, 
and  too  often  is  jealous  of  all  endeavours  to  raise 
him  in  the  scale,  and  cannot  perceive  his  claim  to 
protection  from  Government. 
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The  next  step  into  warfare  has  been  only  too 
easy.  Eight  and  wrong  are  never  easily  divided, 
and  offences  have  led  to  revenge,  and  revenge  taken 
murderously.  The  colonists  must  be  protected. 
At  the  present  time  their  danger  is  sore,  with 
several  native  tribes  in  insurrection,  and  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  as  yet  not  able  to  come  to  the 
scene  of  action ;  and  when  vthey  do,  a  bloody  and 
perhaps  a  long  war  must  be  apprehended.  We 
have  no  space  at  present  to  go  into  the  details  of 
this  unfortunate  outbreak,  but  we  shall  hope  in 
the  February  number  to  endeavour  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  events  that  have  led  to  the  j)resent 
distress.  Y. 


THE  OBERAAEJOCH  IN  1863. 

We  crossed  the  Oberaarjoch  on  Saturday,  11th 
July,  from  the  Grimsel  to  the  JEggischhorn,  and 
a  glorious  day  it  was.  H.  and  I  had  spent  an 
anxious  evening  the  day  before,  watching  the 
clouds  from  the  window  of  the  salon  at  the  Grimsel 
Hospice,  and  listening  to  the  patter  of  the  rain 
against  the  glass  ;  in  fact,  we  went  to  bed  pre- 
pared for  the  disappointment  of  a  wet  morning. 
To  wake  at  two  o'clock  and  see  a  cloudless  sky 
was,  therefore,  a  most  delightful  end  to  our  anxie- 
ties, and  we  jumped  out  of  the  uncomfortable 
Grimsel  beds  in  a  state  of  high  spirits.  At  three 
we  were  on  our  way,  with  two  guides  and  plenty 
of  provisions  for  our  day's  work. 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  the  way  leads  over 
smooth  grassy  ground,  so  that  the  imperfect  light 
did  not  cause  us  any  inconvenience.  After  a  short 
time  we  reached  the  terminal  moraine  of  the 
Unteraar  glacier,  over  which  we  scrambled  :  this  is 
always  unpleasant  work,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  saw  such  a  very  rough  and  awkward-looking 
mass  of  stones.  A  steep  climb  up  the  grassy  sides 
of  the  hill  soon  brings  you  on  to  some  level  pasture 
grounds  at  the/oot  of  the  Oberaar  glacier.  These 
we  passed,  and  after  a  short  time  took  to  the 
glacier.  Here  began  the  great  beauty  of  the  day's 
excursion.  Before  us  we  could  see  our  route  to  the 
very  top  of  the  pass—  the  actual  Joch — and  a  very 
short  distance  ofi"  it  seemed.  We  had,  however, 
sufficient  experience  of  glaciers  to  know  how  de- 
ceptive they  are  as  regards  distance.  Our  green 
spectacles  now  came  into  requisition,  as  the  sun 
was  beginning  to  be  very  powerful.  For  some 
time  we  went  along  merrily  enough,  enjoying  the 
glorious  scene,  and  not  troubling  ourselves  to  use 
the  rope.  However,  as  the  snow  got  softer,  Lauener 
(our  first  guide)  thought  it  more  prudent  to  call  a 
halt  and  tie  us  together.  Here  it  was  that  we 
spied  a  chamois  in  the  distance,  which  caused 
Lauener,  who  is  a  great  hunter,  intense  excitement. 
He  hallooed  in  a  tremendous  voice,  which  thoroughly 
startled  the  creature,  and  sent  it  galloping  up  the 
glacier  in  splendid  style.  After  some  good  hard 
walking,  we  at  length  reached  the  top  of  the  pass, 
and  glad  enough  we  were  to  sit  down  on  the  few 
rocks  there  were,  and  fall  to  on  our  provisions. 

How  can  I  attempt  to  describethe  magnificence 
of  the  scene  !  No  description  gives  any  idea  of  the 
glories  of  snow  landscapes  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  high  Alps.    I  can  only  say  that,  in  all  my 


experience  of  glacier  passes,  I  do  not  remember 
anywhere  feeling  more  thoroughly  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains.  In  some  very  glorious  spots  there 
is  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  danger,  that  favourite 
state  of  Alpine  climbers,  viz.  "  clinging  on  by  the 
eyebrows,"  which,  to  my  mind,  rather  interferes 
with  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  The  most 
beautiful  feature  from  the  Oberaarjoch  is  the  Eoth- 
horn,  a  fine  snowy  peak,  reminding  me  very  much 
of  the  graceful  Pic  du  Grivola.  We  had  been  just 
seven  hours  walking  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  and 
after  about  half  an  hour's  rest  we  started  on  our 
downward  course. 

The  snow,  which  was  now  getting  very  soft,  began 
to  make  our  "poor  feet"  rather  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable, and,  as  we  were  unprovided  with  gaiters, 
old  Wandfluh  tied  our  trowsers  round  our  ancles 
with  string,  which  kept  out  the  snow.  We  pounded 
down  the  rather  steep  slope  of  the  glacier,  and, 
though  we  passed  some  ugly-looking  crevasses,  I 
don't  think  we  had  any  regular  break  through. 
Our  route  lay  rather  across  the  Viescher  glacier, 
as  it  is  too  much  crevassed  to  allow  of  one's  going 
straight  down  it.  We  had  heard  at  the  Grimsel 
that  Professor  Studer,  of  Berne,  had  started  the 
day  before  to  ascend  the  Finsteraarhom,  and  we 
now  came  upon  one  of  his  porters,  who  had  been  left 
to  take  charge  of  the  things  in  the  cavern  at  which 
they  had  slept.  It  was  a  queer  little  cleft  in  some 
rocks  at  the  side  of  the  glacier,  and  did  not  look 
very  inviting.  We  had  not  then  had  any  experi- 
ence of  a  night  on  the  glacier.  I  now  think  that 
these  quarters  were  very  decent  on  the  whole.  The 
next  part  of  our  route  lay  over  a  glacier  which 
runs  into  the  Viescher  glacier.  This  was  very  much 
crevassed  ;  some  of  the  snow-bridges  looked  so 
perilous  that  they  had  to  be  crossed  on  all-fours. 
Any  little  excitement,  such  as  a  treacherous  bridge, 
is  a  great  help  in  a  day's  work,  as  it  prevents  that 
feeling  of  fatigue  which  a  long  day's  steady  walk  is 
so  apt  to  produce.  Here  we  took  to  the  rocks,  but 
before  proceeding  refreshed  again.  A  bottle  of 
cold  tea  had  been  brought  for  my  special  drinking, 
which  I  now  opened,  and  was  much  amused  to  find  a 
little  lump  of  butter.  This  we  fished  out  with  our 
knife,  and  spread  on  our  bread.  The  real  difficulty 
of  the  pass  comes  here,  which  is  a  gully  in  the  rocks, 
by  which  you  must  descend  to  the  glacier.  It  was 
a  novel  experience  to  us,  and  was  highly  amusing. 
Lauener  first  tied  the  rope  under  Wandfluh's  arms, 
and  let  him  gradually  down  till  he  found  a  safe 
footing  on  the  little  ledges,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  any  rocks ;  the  old  man  then  slipped  the 
rope  over  his  head,  and  H.  was  next  let  down ;  then 
myself.  Lauener  scrambled  down  last,  making  his 
arms  act  as  legs,  by  pressing  against  the  sides  of 
the  gully.  This  was  done,  I  think,  four  times,  till 
we  got  to  easier  ground,  and  were  at  last 'landed 
again  on  the  glacier.  I  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe 
every  step  of  the  way,  but  will  only  add  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  the  last  hour.  This  was  by  far  the  most 
fatiguing  part  of  the  day's  work.  After  finally 
leaving  the  glacier,  there  is  a  steep  climb  up  slopes 
of  grass — always  a  tiring  thing,  especially  so  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day.  I  felt  rather  done  up,  and 
thought  the  ^ggischhorn  inn  altogether  a  myth. 
I  was  obliged  to  refresh  myself  with  some  bread 
soaked  in  brandy-and-water,  which  set  me  up 
again.  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  pounding,  we 
reached  our  destination,  to   our  great  delight. 
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Wellig,  the  landlord,  received  us  with  open  arms, 
and  we  were  most  comfortably  lodged  in  a  clean, 
pleasant  room.  We  found  to  our  annoyance  that 
our  knapsacks,  which  had  been  sent  from  the 
Grimsel,  had  not  arrived.  This  was  decidedly 
trying,  as  our  feet  were  wet  through,  and  one  could 
not  help  feeling  rather  seedy  in  appearance.  How- 
ever, the  good  people  found  us  some  socks  and 
slippers,  and  with  the  help  of  cold  water  we 
managed  to  make  ourselves  tolerably  comfortable. 
Table  dliote,  was  just  beginning,  and  it  was  with  no 
small  appetite  that  I  rushed  down  to  the  salon, 
soon  followed  by  H. 

In  looking  back  over  my  various  tours,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  excursion  ever  gave  me  so  much 
thorough  enjojTuent  as  this  pass.  We  were  exactly 
fifteen  hours  out,  and  had  not,  I  think,  rested  for 
more  than  two  hours  at  the  outside.  Everything 
was  in  our  favour — a  cloudless  sky,  very  little  wind, 
but  no  bpj)ressive  heat.  We  were  neither  of  us  at 
all  overtired  ;  I  had  been  rather  distressed  by  the 
last  pull,  but  H.  was  quite  fresh.  Our  faces  were 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  blister,  and  really  caused  us 
a  good  deal  of  suffering  ;  this  is  one  of  the  slight 
drawbacks  to  the  otherwise  perfect  enjoyment  of 
glacier  passes.  There  were  two  gentlemen  at 
dinner,  one  of  whom  was  an  experienced  moun- 
taineer. They  had  come  from  Italy,  and  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  companion  who  had  gone 
to  the  Bernina ;  he  arrived  that  same  evening  about 
eleven  o'clock  ;  and  as  we  slept  in  the  next  room  we 
were  awakened  by  his  cheery  voice.  We  little 
thought  then  that  these  three  men  were  to  be  our 
companions  in  our  greatest  Alpine  feat.  I  must, 
however,  leave  a  description  of  our  ascent  of  the 
Jungfrau  till  another  time.  The  next  day  being 
Sunday,  we  did  not  leave  our  beds  at  a  very  early 
hour,  as  may  be  easily  supposed.  We  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  quiet  morning,  and  were  cheered  by 
some  letters  from  home.  After  lunch,  we  walk-ed  to 
the  top  of  the  ^ggischhorn  :  this  is  about  an  hour 
and  a  half's  climb  from  the  hotel.  The  afternoon, 
though  not  quite  clear,  was  fine  enough  to  give  us 
a  view  of  the  whole  splendid  panorama  at  different 
times.  It  would  take  up  much  time  and  paper  to 
give  even  the  names  of  all  the  mountains  seen 
from  this  peak.  The  grand  feature  of  the  scene  is 
the  near  view  of  the  Oberland  mountains,  and  the 
largest  Swiss  glacier  (the  Aletsch)  stretched  at  your 
feet.  We  could  see  a  good  part  of  our  route  of 
the  day  before  from  this  point,  though  unable  to 
trace  it  exactly.  On  our  descent  we  found  dinner 
ready,  and  the  three  English  gentlemen  whom  I 
before  mentioned  were  again  our  companions  at 
tahU  (Thote.  They  then  told  us  of  their  intention 
of  attempting  the  Jungfrau,  and  asked  us  to  join 
them.  The  evening  was  spent  in  debating  this 
question,  the  result  of  our  cogitations  being,  that 
we  determined  at  all  events  to  accompany  them 
part  of  the  way,  as  by  this  means  we  should  at 
least  enjoy  the  fun  of  a  night  in  the  open  air.  I 
shall  hope  another  time  to  give  an  account  of  this 
excursion. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  COMPOSERS. 
Haydn.    No.  1. 

The  studies  of  the  predecessors  of  Haydn  had 
exclusively  been  directed  to  vocal  music  ;  they  had 
employed  instruments  only  as  an  agreeable  acces- 
sory, like  the  backgrounds  of  an  historical  picture. 
Instrumental  music  was  unknown  in  Europe  in 
early  times,  except  that  which  was  necessary  for 
dancing  ;  and  even  that  was  performed  in  Italy 
with  very  few  instruments.  When  noise  was  re- 
quired, trumpets  were  added.  The  description  of 
music  into  which  the  human  voice  does  not  enter 
was  scarcely  known  until  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  only  in  that  and  the  nineteenth  centuries 
brought  to  perfection.  Lulli,  the  musician  of  the 
court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  invented  the  sym- 
phonies we  call  overtures  ;  but  in  his  time  the 
violin  part  contained  the  whole  of  the  air — the 
other  instruments  were  but  accompaniments.  Sym- 
phonies, therefore,  were  only  airs  played  by  a 
violin,  instead  of  sung  by  an  actor.  They  were  all 
composed  of  a  violin  part,  a  bass,  and  nothing 
more  ;  and  were  only  used  to  open  with  pomp  a 
theatrical  representation. 

The  father  of  symphony  was  Haydn.  In  a  small 
village,  a  few  leagues  from  Vienna,  named  Eohran, 
on  the  last  day  of  March,  1732,  Francis  Joseph 
Haydn  was  born.  The  child  of  a  cartwright  and 
a  cook,  his  infancy  was  passed  in  poverty.  His 
father  united  to  his  cartwriglit's  work  the  recreation 
of  being  parish  sexton.  He  had,  however,  a  taste 
for  music,  and  had  learned  to  play  on  the  harp  in 
one  of  his  artisan  journeys  to  Frankfort.  In  holi- 
days, after  church,  he  often  played,  and  his  wife 
sung.  As  their  little  boy  grew  older,  he  invented 
an  accompaniment  to  this  with  two  pieces  of  wood  ; 
and  his  mother  often  sang,  in  evening  hours,  to 
this  rude  accompaniment,  played  by  her  little  boy, 
and  directed  by  her  husband.  This  was  often  re- 
called with  pleasure  by  that  son  after  he  had 
become  a  celebrity  of  the  age.  One  evening,  the 
family  cottage  party  was  swelled  by  a  musical 
cousin,  a  schoolmaster,  from  a  distant  province. 
Struck  by  the  precision  of  the  child's  time,  he 
offered  to  take  him  home,  and  teach  him  music 
regularly.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  his 
parents,  in  the  hope  of  getting  Francis  Joseph  thus 
more  easily  into  holy  orders. 

The  boy  rapidly  learned  to  play  the  violin  and 
the  tambourine,  and  to  sing  at  the  parish-desk. 
On  some  chance  voice-recruiting  expedition,  the 
child  was  discovered  and  tested  by  Renter,  the 
maitre-de-chapelle  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Vienna 
(St.  Stephen's).  Charmed  with  his  prize,  he  took 
the  child  away  with  him. 

At  eight  years  old,  then,  Haydn  commenced  his 
musical  life.  From  this  period,  he  never  practised 
less  than  sixteen  hours  daily,  though  only  two 
hours  were  required  of  him.  His  only  difficulty 
was  want  of  instruction,  as  he  grew  older,  in  coun- 
terpoint. Shivering  in  a  garret  by  the  side  of  a 
broken  harpsichord,  he  yet  made  himself  "  happy 
as  a  king  "  in  his  self-education  of  chords  and  har- 
monies ;  so  much  so,  that  he  thought  no  after  years 
of  prosperity  gave  him  such  pure  delight. 

A  fortmiate  chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  the 
great  Neapolitan  Porpora,  to  whom  Haydn  acted 
as  a  volunteer  valet,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Venetian 
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ambassador.  He  won  his  payment  from  the  crabbed 
old  musician,  in  lessons  on  the  true  Italian  style  of 
singing,  and  accompaniment ;  and  the  ambassador, 
who  heard  his  progress  with  astonishment,  gave 
him  a  small  monthly  pension,  and  admitted  him  to 
dine  with  his  secretaries. 

This  made  Haydn  independent.  His  first  desire, 
the  possession  of  a  suit  of  black,  could  be  gratified. 


were  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  Haydn's 
infraction  of  the  rules  which  the  music-martinets 
of  the  day  enforced,  the  leader  of  whom  was 
Charles  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  grave,  melan- 
choly father  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  better  known 
to  England  as  the  parent  of  pragmatic  sanction 
than  as  a  musician. 

This  prince,  who  is  said  never  to  have  been  seen 
to  smile,  was  devoted  to  music,  but  only  of  the 
most  rigorous  kind.  He  was  a  musical  Brutus- 
no  beauty  to  him  atoned  for  a  broken  rule  of 
counterpoint — no  genius  for^  an  heretical  modula- 


lation.  He  died  in  1740,  but  his  influence  sur- 
vived him. 

Haydn,  however,  depended  not  on  royal  favour, 
and  pursued  his  own  independent  course.  Before 
his  time,  no  one  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
orchestra  composed  of  even  eighteen  different  in- 
struments. He  not  only  added  to  the  number  of 
musical  instruments  engaged  at  once,  but  to  the 
'  -'tro-scuro  of  each.  He  also  compelled 
-  hitherto  unknown,  raising  it  in 
^issimo,  allegro  having  been 
""re  his  time, 
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J  beauty,  as  power  and 
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te  his  first  quartet  in  B 
the  musicians  of  his  day, 
abundance.  Money  was 
-  he  did  not  pine  for  it. 
reside  with  a  Mr.  Marti- 
residence  and  food,  in 
'  his  two  daughters  in 
ng  not  being  included, 
days  in  bed,  for  want  of 
lifficulties  life  continued 

-t  of  it  (outside  his  music) 
?iendship  of  Metastasio, 
ise.    Metastasio  was  the 

0  this  office  he  had  been 
Imperor  Charles  in  1729, 
a  Theresa  all  his  life,  to 
•ite  odes  when  needed  ; 
in  short.  He  was  pas- 
le  kindred  art  to  poetry, 
lim  to  the  poor  youth  in 
;Sio  often  invited  Haydn 

1  general  rules  respecting 
lis  own  beautiful  Italian 
1  aid  and  appreciation  in 
eat  benefit  to  Haydn. 

life  of  work  and  want 
the  service  of  Count 

0  gave  musical  parties, 
3  to  procure  new  music, 
s.  Prince  Antony  Ester- 

1  distinguished  family  of 
ing  and  so  well  known, 
The  concert  commenced 
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a  the  host  to  give  up  its 
aediately,  and  he  would  make 
f^to  his  own  orchestra.  Mortzin 
unfortunately  Haj^dn,  being  unwell 
at  the  time,  was  not  present  when  sent  for,  and 
the  thing  dropped. 

A  few  months  after  this,  however,  Friedberg,  a 
musician  in  Prince  Esterhazy's  service,  regretting 
this  co7itretemps,  as  he,  too,  was  an  admirer  of 
Haydn,  formed  a  plan  for  recalling  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  prince. 

A  birthday  symphony  was  needed,  for  the 
prince's  own  fete,  at  Eisenstadt,  where  he  chiefly 
resided.  Haydn  was  employed  to  compose  it,  un- 
known to  the  prince. 

It  had  scarcely  been  commenced,  on  the  day  of 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  COMPOSEBS. 

Haydn.    No.  1. 

The  studies  of  the  predecessors  of  Haydn  had 
exchisively  been  directed  to  vocal  music  ;  they  had 
employed  instruments  only  as  an  agreeable  acces- 
sory, like  the  backgrounds  of  an  historical  picture. 
Instrumental  music  was  unknown  in  Europe  in 
early  times.  eYP.Ark+-  +.1^0+  -nrrv;-.!-  


Wellig,  the  landlord,  received  us  with  open  arms, 
and  we  were  most  comfortably  lodged  in  a  clean, 
pleasant  room.  We  found  to  our  annoyance  that 
our  knapsacks,  which  had  been  sent  from  the 
Grimsel,  had  not  arrived.  This  was  decidedly 
trying,  as  our  feet  were  wet  through,  and  one  could 
not  help  feeling  rather  seedy  in  appearance.  How- 
ever, the  good  people  found  us  some  socks  and 
slippers,  and  with  the  help  of  cold  water  we 
managed  to  make  ourselves  tolerably  comfortable. 
Table  d'hote  was  just  beginning,  and 
small  appetite  that  I  rushed  do- 
soon  followed  by  H. 

In  looking  back  over 
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of  attempting  the  Jungfrau, 
them.    The  evening  was  spt 
question,  the  result  of  our  cogiu 

we  determined  at  all  events  to  a^P^   

part  of  the  way,  as  by  this  means   "  uaiiy,  Tnough  only  iwo 


least  enjoy  the  fun  of  a  night  in  the  open  air.  I 
shall  hope  another  time  to  give  an  account  of  this 
excursion. 


hours  were  required  of  him.  His  only  difficulty 
was  want  of  instruction,  as  he  grew  older,  in  coun- 
terpoint. Shivering  in  a  garret  by  the  side  of  a 
broken  harpsichord,  he  yet  made  himself  "  happy 
as  a  king  "  in  his  self-education  of  chords  and  har- 
monies ;  so  much  so,  that  he  thought  no  after  years 
of  prosperity  gave  him  such  pure  delight. 

A  fortunate  chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  the 
great  Neapolitan  Porpora,  to  whom  Haydn  acted 
as  a  volunteer  valet,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Venetian 
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ambassador.  He  won  his  payment  from  the  crabbed 
old  musician,  in  lessons  on  the  true  Italian  style  of 
singing,  and  accompaniment ;  and  the  ambassador, 
who  heard  his  progress  with  astonishment,  gave 
him  a  small  monthly  pension,  and  admitted  him  to 
dine  with  his  secretaries. 

This  made  Haydn  independent.  His  first  desire, 
the  possession  of  a  suit  of  black,  could  be  gratified, 
and  he  now  commenced  a  regular  musical  career. 
Dawn  of  day  found  him  at  the  church  of  the  Order 
of  Mercy,  in  the  capacity  of  first  violin  ;  noontide, 
at  a  private  chapel,  as  organist ;  evening,  tenor 
singer,  at  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral ;  the  small  hours 
were  often  spent  at  the  harpsichord,  in  study  and 
practice  :  and  thus  passed  his  youth  until  nineteen. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  his  voice  then  broke,  and 
after  eleven  years  of  soprano  singing  at  St.  Stephen's 
Cathedral  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it.  Happily, 
however,  a  peruke-maker  near,  who  had  often  ad- 
mired his  lovely  child-voice,  off'ered  him  a  home, 
providing  him  with  both  food  and  clothing,  and, 
what  he  most  valued,  leisure  to  pursue  his  art. 
There  was  but  one  tax  on  all  this  kindness,  which 
Haydn  in  after  years  had  cause  to  repent,  and  that 
was,  he  was  expected  to  make  a  wife  of  one  of 
the  wig-maker's  daughters.  Gratitude  compelled 
him  to  do  this  ;  but  perruquiana  did  not  make 
him  happy.  His  home-life  was  sad  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  ultimately  he  and  his  wife  separated 
for  ever. 

To  return  to  Haydn's  art-life,  his  earliest  produc- 
tions were  some  short  and  easy  pianoforte  sonatas, 
written  for  his  pupils.  About  this  time  he  also 
wrote  his  first  opera,  the  music  to  "  The  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks,"  for  Curtz.  Haydn's  music  for  this 
opera  was  successful,  in  spite  of  great  difiiculties 
in  the  representation  of  a  tempest  at  sea,  which 
Curtz  required,  and  which,  as  neither  he  nor  Haydn 
had  ever  seen  the  sea,  was  somewhat  unattainable. 
Haydn  tried  sevenths,  semitones,  discords,  succes- 
sively, in  vain,  and  at  last,  out  of  all  patience, 
extended  his  hands  from  one  end  of  the  instrument 
to  the  other,  and  bringing  them  rapidly  together 
in  a  crashing  run,  was  about  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt in  despair,  when  Curtz  exclaimed  in  delight, 
"  That  is  it — that  is  it !  "  and  sprung  on  Haydn's 
neck  in  rapture.  This  piece  was  paid  for  by 
twenty-four  sequins  (twelve  pounds),  a  fortune  to 
Haydn  in  those  days. 

Haydn  now  entered  on  his  own  proper  and  pe- 
culiar career.  A  year  after  "  The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks,"  six  trios  from  his  pen  appeared.  The 
peculiarity  and  novelty  of  their  style  gave  them 
immediate  celebrity.  At  twenty,  therefore,  Haydn 
may  be  said  to  enter  life  in  his  new  vocation,  the 
father  of  instrumental  music,  especially  of  sym- 
phony. 

Of  course,  at  first,  as  to  every  genius,  there 
were  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  Haydn's 
infraction  of  the  rules  which  the  music-martinets 
of  the  day  enforced,  the  leader  of  whom  was 
Charles  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  grave,  melan- 
choly father  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  better  known 
to  England  as  the  parent  of  pragmatic  sanction 
than  as  a  musician. 

This  prince,  who  is  said  never  to  have  been  seen 
to  smile,  was  devoted  to  music,  but  only  of  the 
most  rigorous  kind.  He  was  a  musical  Brutus- 
no  beauty  to  him  atoned  for  a  broken  rule  of 
counterpoint — no  genius  for,  an  heretical  modula- 


lation.  He  died  in  1740,  but  his  influence  sur- 
vived him. 

Haydn,  however,  depended  not  on  royal  favour, 
and  pursued  his  own  independent  course.  Before 
his  time,  no  one  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
orchestra  composed  of  even  eighteen  different  in- 
struments. He  not  only  added  to  the  number  of 
musical  instruments  engaged  at  once,  but  to  the 
force  and  chiaroscuro  of  each.  He  also  compelled 
a  variety  of  pace,  hitherto  unknown,  raising  it  in 
certain  parts  to  prestissimo,  allegro  having  been 
the  most  rapid  in  use  before  his  time. 

It  is  to  Haydn  we  are  also  indebted  for  the 
exquisite  eff'ect  of  pianissimo  on  wind  instruments, 
which  brings  out  all  their  beauty,  as  power  and 
noise  never  can  ;  wind  instruments  being  high,  and 
therefore  shrill,  if  loud.  They  need  especially 
subdued  poiver,  and  were  taught  this  by  Haydn. 

At  twenty,  Haydn  wrote  his  first  quartet  in  B 
flat,  which  enchanted  all  the  musicians  of  his  day, 
and  brought  him  fame  in  abundance.  Money  was 
still  wanting  to  him,  but  he  did  not  pine  for  it. 
He  went  at  this  time  to  reside  with  a  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, who  off'ered  him  a  residence  and  food,  in 
return  for  instruction  to  his  two  daughters  in 
music  and  singing.  Firing  not  being  included, 
Haydn  passed  the  winter  days  in  bed,  for  want  of 
fuel.  This  music-under-difficulties  life  continued 
for  six  years. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  it  (outside  his  music) 
to  Haydn,  was  in  the  friendship  of  Metastasio, 
who  lived  in  the  same  house.  Metastasio  was  the 
court-poet  of  the  day.  To  this  office  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  severe  Emperor  Charles  in  1729, 
and  was  retained  by  Maria  Theresa  all  his  life,  to 
reside  at  Vienna,  and  write  odes  when  needed  ; 
the  laureate  of  Vienna,  in  short.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  the  kindred  art  to  poetey, 
and  this  sympathy  drew  him  to  the  poor  youth  in 
the  same  house.  Metastasio  often  invited  Haydn 
to  dine  with  him,  gave  him  general  rules  respecting 
the  fine  arts,  taught  him  his  own  beautiful  Italian 
language,  and  afforded  him  aid  and  appreciation  in 
every  way.    This  was  a  great  benefit  to  Haydn. 

After  six  years  of  this  life  of  work  and  want 
mingled,  Haydn  entered  the  service  of  Count 
Mortzin,  an  amateur,  who  gave  musical  parties, 
for  which  he  was  anxious  to  procure  new  music. 
On  one  of  these  occasions.  Prince  Antony  Ester- 
hazy,  one  of  that  noble  and  distinguished  family  of 
Viennese  aristocrats  so  long  and  so  well  known, 
happened  to  be  present.  The  concert  commenced 
with  a  symphony  of  Haydn,  that  in  A,  in  3-4  time. 
The  old  Prince  Esterhazy  was  so  charmed  with  this 
piece,  that  he  entreated  the  host  to  give  up  its 
composer  to  him  immediately,  and  he  would  make 
him  second  leader  to  his  own  orchestra.  Mortzin 
consented,  but  unfortunately  Haydn,  being  unwell 
at  the  time,  was  not  present  when  sent  for,  and 
the  thing  dropped. 

A  few  months  after  this,  however,  Friedberg,  a 
musician  in  Prince  Esterhazy's  service,  regretting 
this  contretemps,  as  he,  too,  was  an  admirer  of 
Haydn,  formed  a  plan  for  recalling  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  prince. 

A  birthday  symphony  was  needed,  for  the 
prince's  own  fete,  at  Eisenstadt,  where  he  chiefly 
resided.  Haydn  was  employed  to  compose  it,  un- 
known to  the  prince. 

It  had  scarcely  been  commenced,  on  the  day  of 
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ceremony,  before  the  prince,  surrounded  by  a  bril- 
liant court,  when  he  was  so  struck  by  its  beauty, 
that  he  interrupted  the  performance  to  inquire  the 
name  of  the  author  of  so  fine  a  composition. 

"  Joseph  Haydn,"  was  the  reply. 

The  poor  youth,  all  trembling,  was  desired  to 
come  forward. 

"What!"  cried  the  prince,  "is  it,  then,  this 
Moor's  music  ? " 

Haydn  was  of  a  particularly  dark  complexion 
and  poor  appearance,  so  the  joke  cut  closely.  The 
prince  contiimed,  after  gazing  kindly  at  him : 

"  Well,  Moor,  from  henceforth  you  remain  in 
my  service.    What  did  they  say  was  your  name  1 " 

"  Joseph  Haydn,"  murmured  the  poor  fellow. 

"  Surely,  I  remember  that  name ;  you  are  al- 
ready engaged  to  me  ;  how  is  it  that  I  have  not 
seen  you  before  ? " 

Haydn  was  far  too  confused  to  reply. 

The  prince  continued : 

"  Go  and  dress  yourself  like  a  professor ;  do 
not  let  me  see  you  in  this  trim  !  Get  a  new  coat, 
a  wig  and  buckles,  a  collar,  and  red  heels  to  your 
shoes.    Everything  shall  be  given  you." 

Haydn  kissed  the  prince's  hand,  and  retired 
to  a  corner  of  the  orchestra.  The  only  regret  he 
felt  was  for  his  natural  hair.  It  was,  however,  the 
only  sacrifice  entailed  by  his  brilliant  position. 
He  appeared  duly  the  next  morning  at  the  prince's 
levee,  in  the  costume  enjoined  on  him.  His  official 
title  was  second  professor  of  music ;  but  his  new 
comrades  naturally  called  him  simply  "  the  Moor.^^ 

Prince  Antony  Esterhazy  dying  a  year  after, 
was  succeeded  by  Prince  Nicholas,  who  was  still 
more  passionately  devoted  to  music.  He  required 
Haydn  to  compose  him  a  fresh  piece  daily,  for 
him  to  find  at  his  desk  when  he  sat  down  to  his 
regular  daily  practice.  His  favourite  instrument  was 
the  baryton,  one  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  very 
complex.  Haydn  wrote  no  fewer  than  165  pieces 
for  this  instrument  —  concertos,  divertimentos, 
serenades,  &c. — chiefly  for  baryton  and  violoncello. 
The  greater  part  of  this  music  perished  in  a  con- 
flagration. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  baritone  is 
now  revived  in  the  modern  instrument,  the  con- 
certina, and,  coming  between  treble  and  bass,  is 
very  useful  in  playing  concerted  music  in  drawing- 
room  performances.  The  violin  parts  can  generally 
be  played  on  the  treble  concertina. 

Haydn,  now  received  into  the  grand  Esterhazy 
family,  attached  to  a  patron  of  unbounded  means, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  orchestra, 
felt  himself  free  to  give  full  scope  to  his  genius, 
relieved  from  petty  cares.  From  this  time  he 
formed  plans  for  his  life,  to  which  he  adhered  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

He  rose  early,  dressed  himself  very  neatly,  and 
seated  himself  till  dinner  at  a  small  table  beside 
his  piano,  where  he  wrote  and  tried  his  composi- 
tions at  his  will.  In  the  afternoons  (Germans 
always  dine  early)  he  visited  his  friends,  and  took 
exercise.  The  evenings  were  devoted  either  to 
rehearsals  of  his  own  music  or  to  the  opera,  which 
was  four  times  a  week  performed  in  the  Ester- 
hazy palace.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  Haydn 
allowed  himself  the  treat  of  a  morning's  hunting. 
This  steady  and  regular  system  of  work  produced, 
as  may  be  expected,  great  results. 

Haydn  wrote  various  kinds  of  music,  but  that 


for  which  he  is  most  distinguished  is  symphony. 
In  this  he  is  unrivalled.  He  has  often  been  called 
"  the  father  of  symphony." 

He  wrote  chiefly  two  kinds — first,  chamher 
symphonies,  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  in- 
struments, comprising  quartetts,  trios,  diverti- 
mentos, and  sonatas,  with  the  whole  family  of 
fantasie,  &c.  ;  and  secondly,  orchestral  symphonies^ 
which,  from  the  great  number  of  instruments 
necessary,  could  only  be  performed  in  a  theatre  or 
music-hall.  They  include  concertos,  overtures, 
and  marches  for  a  fuU  orchestra.  Of  all  this 
music  the  quartetts  and  the  orchestral  symphonies 
are  most  esteemed  and  repeated.  There  are  180 
symphonies  and  82  quartetts,  of  which  those  after 
No.  20  are  considered  the  finest.  It  may  be 
interesting  here  to  explain  exactly  the  nature  of 
quartetts.  They  are  executed  by  four  instruments, 
first  and  second  violins,  with  an  alto  and  a  violon- 
cello. They  have  been  well  compared  to  a  re- 
union of  four  agreeable  persons  : — 

"  The  first  violin  is  an  eloquent  man,  who  sug- 
gests the  subject  of  conversation,  and  chiefly 
supports  it. 

"The  second  violin  is  his  friend,  who  displays 
him  to  advantage,  by  leading  out  his  ideas,  without 
thinking  of  his  own. 

"  The  alto  is  grave  and  sententious,  and  throws 
in  striking  laconic  maxims. 

"  The  bass  is  a  worthy  old  lady,  rather  inclined 
to  chatter,  who  says  nothing  of  much  consequence, 
but  gives  grace  to  the  conversation  and  breathing 
time  to  other  speakers." 

This  is  a  pretty  illustration  of  many  of  Haydn's 
quartetts. 

Haydn,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of  labour, 
produced  527  instrumental  compositions.  He  lived 
wholly  for  his  art,  filling  up  every  hour  with  con- 
genial occupation,  writing  according  to  the  tone  of 
his  feeling  at  the  time — if  in  good  spirits,  airs  and 
minuets  ;  if  melancholy,  themes  for  andantes  and 
adagios  ;  so  that  he  had  always  a  magazine  of  ideas 
ready  to  draw  on.  He  did  not  sit  down  to  write  a 
symphony  unless  in  the  humour ;  he  only  col- 
lected his  materials. 

When  he  did  feel  disposed  for  composition,  he 
commenced  by  writing  down  his  principal  idea, 
his  theme,  and  choosing  the  keys  through  which  he 
wished  to  make  it  pas3.  He  produced  some  of  his 
most  striking  effects  by  sudden  change  of  key. 
He  then  invented  or  applied  a  romance  or  tale  to 
be  represented  by  his  music.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  these  keys  to  his  music  are  lost. 
The  names  of  a  few  still  survive :  "  The  Queen," 
"  The  Hermit,"  "  The  Persian,"  "  The  Fair  Circas-. 
sian,"  "  The  Shipwreck,"  "  The  Wedding,"  &c.  «&c. 
The  suggestive  titles  guide  the  imagination  of  the 
audience,  while  the"^  bare  number  generally  given 
only,  is  too  much  like  galley  slaves,  who  have 
lost  the  right  to  individual  names. 

Having  decided  his  theme,  his  tale,  and  his  keys, 
Haydn  proceeded  to  appoint  to  each  instrument  its 
proper  work.  He  was  the  first  composer  who 
thoroughly  applied  the  peculiar  capacities  of  each 
instrument  to  its  exact  office.  If,  during  composi- 
tion, Haydn  had  any  doubt  what  instmment  to  use 
best,  he  used  to  ring  his  bell  at  Eisenstadt,  summon 
the  performers  to  a  rehearsal,  make  them  execute 
his  passage  two  or  three  ways  until  he  was  satis- 
fied, and  then,  having  made  his  choice,  dismiss 
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the  men  and  resume  composition.  His  situation 
.at  Eisenstadt  was  favourable  to  this  system  of 
experiment. 

We,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  music  but  to 
enjoy  it,  are  little  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
arrangement  of  a  beautiful  air,  so  as  to  please  the 
ear  and  satisfy  the  mind  at  once,  while  yet  keep- 
ing within  despotic  musical  law  and  rule. 

The  theme  of  a  symphony  is  the  proposition 
which  the  author  undertakes  to  establish,  by  de- 
veloping, demonstrating,  and  strengthening  it,  until 
it  is  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  auditor.  Com- 
mon composers  are  satisfied  with  servile  repetitions, 
in  passing  merely  from  one  key  to  another.  Haydn, 
every  time  he  resumes  it,  gives  it  an  air  of  novelty, 
by  the  grace  of  his  disguise,  now  under  mystery, 
now  under  severity,  but  ever  delicate,  pure,  and 
tender. 

The  symphonies  of  Haydn  form  a  vast  magazine 
in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  art  are  to  be 
found.  He  gave  himself  up  in  them  to  the  fire  of 
his  imagination,  and  employed  all  the  force  of  his 
genius  in  the  control  and  management  of  his 
orchestra.  He  thus  gave  to  the  world  a  series  of 
eloquent  orations,  expressed  in  sounds  instead  of  in 
words.  This  is  especially  the  province  of  instru- 
mental music,  which  possesses  the  power  of  rapidity 
of  movement,  of  variety  of  sound,  and  of  extent  of 
compass,  which  voice  can  never  attain,  except  at 
the  sacrifice  of  sentiment. 

In  symphonies  we  reach  the  highest  range  of 
which  instrumental  music  is  capable. 

{To  be  continued,) 


PROVERBS. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  lately  received  a  com- 
munication from#a  person  signing  herself  "  Teresa 
Panza,"  and  professing  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Don  Quixote's  Squire.  She  forwarded  her  pedi- 
gree, written  on  ten  folio  sheets  (which  may  be 
consulted  by  any  one  curious  in  genealogy,  on  the 
ayment  of  a  suitable  fee),  to  the  care  of  the  pub- 
shers,  who  declare  themselves  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  account  of  herself.  The  general  public  will 
probably  be  satisfied  with  this  voucher  for  the  old 
lady's  respectability,  the  pedigree  itself  being  even 
more  than  usually  intricate.  The  family,  many  gene- 
rations back,  came  to  England,  and  settled  in  what 
was  then  called  the  "  Debateable  land."  Now,  in 
that  land  there  used  to  be  only  two,  or  at  most 
three  surnames,  in  a  district  4  and  as  every  man 
callod-  his  firstborn  son  after  his  father,  and  every 
woman  called  her  eldest  daughter  after  her  mother, 
the  constant  repetitions  are  enough  to  bewilder  any 
one  not  a  born  subject  of  the  kings-at-arms.  After 
a  long  course  of  these  intermarriages,  the  family 
became  reduced  to  one  female — the  before-men- 
tioned Teresa.  She  long  maintained  herself  by 
keeping  a  school,  and  lives  now  on  the  fruit  of  her 
labours.  Like  most  old  ladies,  she  laments  the 
degeneracy  of  the  present  day,  and  thinks  there  has 
only  been  one  good  legal  decision  since  she  was 
twenty,  and  that  is  a  long  time  ago,  that  deci- 
sion being  that  any  one  may  assume  the  name  that 
likes  him  best,  and  decoi-ate  himself  therewith.  So 


she,  being  the  great,  great,  great,  great,  greater  and 
greatest  granddaughter  of  Sanchica,  daughter  of 
Sancho  Panza,  has  resumed  the  name  of  her 
famous  ancestor.  She,  having  like  him  a  great 
admiration  for  proverbs,  is  willing  (for  a  considera- 
tion), to  make  the  result  of  her  studies  available 
for  the  public  instruction.  Such  was  the  tenor  of 
her  communication. 

Now,  the  editor,  being  a  discreet  and  wary  per- 
sonage, is  always  desirous,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a 
personal  interview  with  his  contributors.  When 
that  is  impossible,  he  often  requests  the  female 
members  of  his  stafi"  to  forward  their  photographs, 
but  he  prefers  the  former  course.  So,  having  busi- 
ness at  any  rate  in  the  North  of  England,  he  took 

his  ticket  for  A  by  the  Northern  line,  and  in 

due  course  of  time  was  landed  at  the  station.  He 
inquired  for  a  guide  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Teresa, 
fancying  so  celebrated  a  personage  would  be  easily 
found.  But  the  answer  was  dubious.  "  Mistress 
Teresy  Panzy?"  said  the  porter.  "'Deed,  sir,  I 
canna  rightly  condescend  on  ony  person  o'  the 
name."  Another  man  came  up,  glanced  at  the  paper 
in  the  porter's  hand,  looked  at  the  venerable  coun- 
tenance of  the  editor,  and  seemed  as  though  he 
would  have  touched  his  cap  had  his  head  been 
adorned  with  any  other  covering  than  that  which 
nature  had  bestowed  on  him.  "  Ou,  aye !  I  ken  ; 
it's  the  auld  schulemistress,  she  has  ta'en  a  new 
name ;  set  her  up  :  as  if  her  honest  father's  could 
na  suit  her  !    This  way,  sir." 

Mrs.  Teresa's  cottage  was  of  the  smallest  size. 
A  little  garden  before  the  door,  a  window  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  a  small  one  overhead  in  the  sloping 
roof.  Three  steps  led  to  the  entrance,  and  they 
were  spotlessly  white.  The  little  brass  knocker 
glittered  like  gold.  The  editor's  rat-tat  brought, 
first,  a  head  to  the  window,  and  then  a  neat-looking 
elderly  woman  to  the  door ;  a  boy  peeping  round 
the  corner  of  the  house  with  a  lady's  boot  in  one 
hand  and  a  blacking  brush  in  the  other.  His 
request  to  know  whether  Mrs.  Panza  was  at  home 
was  replied  to  indirectly  by  the  question,  "  Was 
ye  wishin'  to  see  her,  sir  ? "  The  editor  produced 
his  card,  and  after  a  little  delay  was  ushered  into 
the  parlour.  Scrupulously  clean  it  was.  As  much 
of  the  floor  as  was  not  covered  by  a  handsome 
Persian  carpet  was  highly  polished.  The  fender, 
fire-irons,  and  base  of  the  grate  were  like  silver  ; 
the  copper  tea-kettle  on  the  hob  looked  as  if  smoke 
were  a  thing  unknown ;  the  cups  and  saucers 
(two  in  number  for  the  editor  had  given  notice  of 
his  coming)  were  of  rare  old  china ;  the  tea- 
spoons and  sugar-tongs  had  been  cleaned  with  such 
diligence  that  they  were  as  bright  and  nearly  as 
thin  as  moonbeams.  There  were  prints  on  the 
walls,  books  on  the  shelves,  and  a  good  fire.  The 
only  unusual  article  of  furniture  was  a  small  spin- 
ning-wheel of  ebony  and  boxwood,  well  supplied 
with  tow  on  the  spindle,  also  provided  with  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  of  milk-and-water  to  moisten  the 
thread.  Mrs.  Teresa  would  have  died  rather  than 
have  followed  the  vulgar  mode  of  doing  that  good 
service.  By  the  wheel  stood  the  ancient  spinster. 
Tall  and  upright  was  she,  pale,  and  hard-featured  ; 
yet  it  was  a  face  which  no  one  could  call  ugly, 
"  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,"  said  she,  after  tea,  "  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  occasioii  if  I  began 
my  studies  of  proverbs  with  '  Well  begun  is  half 
done.'"     The  editorial  countenance  smiled  ap- 
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proval.  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  what  you  do  will  be  well 
begun  and  ended  too."  "  I  thank  you,  madam  ;  we 
will  do  our  best,  and  with  your  valuable  help — 
but,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  I  fear  I  must 
leave  you.  The  train  starts  in  half  an  hour,  and  I 
forgot  to  order  the  omnibus  to  come  for  me." 
"  Pray  don't  go.  I'll  send  Sandy  down  to  order 
it."  "  Why  should  I  tax  your  boy's  legs  to  do  my 
errand  ? "  "  And  why  should  I  lose  twenty  minutes 
of  your  pleasant  society  to  spare  his  feet  ?  '  It's 
little  use,'  as  my  neighbours  say,  '  to  keep  a  dog 
and  bark  yoursel.'"  "Such  a  quaint''  proverb 
from  my  proverbial  philosopher  is  irresistible  ;"  and 
so  the  boy  was  despatched.  "  That  is  a  fine  print 
from  Leslie's  picture  of  your  ancestor  relating  his 
story  to  the  duchess.  You  did  wisely  in  taking 
up  his  name  and  arms.  It  is  an  ancestry  to  be 
proud  of,"  "  Name,  not  arms,"  replied  the  lady  ; 
"  even  if  my  forefather  had  been  entitled  to  bear 
arms.  Eemember,  I  am  one  of  what  the  Germans 
call  ^  Spindel-magen.' " 

The  editor  was  puzzled,  but  he  knew  his  duty 
was  to  know  all  about  everything  if  he  could,  or, 
if  not,  to  look  as  if  he  did,  so  he  smiled  benig- 
nantly.    The  lady  went  on :  "  Our  Saxon  ancestors 
had  correct  notions  on  that  subject.    I  wish  their 
descendants  had  not  departed  from  them.  The  Salic 
law  should  have  been  universal.  As  the  old  French 
law  says,  so  should  it  be  everywhere  : '  Le  Boyaume 
ne  tombee  pas  en  quenonelle.^    It  was  a  curious 
custom  among  the  Franks,  when  a  woman  wished 
to  marry  a  man  of  lower  rank,  to  summon  a  council 
and  offer  her  the  choice  between  a  sword  and  a 
spindle  :  if  she  took  the  former  she  retained  her 
own  rank,  if  the  latter  she  sank  to  that  of  her 
lover.    I  dare  say  nine-tenths  of  the  poor  silly 
things  chose  the  spindle,  and  seven-eighths  of  those 
who  did  so  repented  of  their  choice.    But  talking 
of  the  Salic  law,  Mr.  Editor,  I  met  in  an  old  book 
with  the  reason  why  the  French  adopted  the  Jleur- 
de-lys  as  their  cognisance.     You  know  it,  of 
course  ? "    The  editor  replied,  "  I  presume,  madam, 
you  allude  to  the  old  tradition  of  the  angel  bringing 
the  banner  to  Clovis  as  a  pledge  of  his  success,  should 
he  fulfil  his  promise  to  embrace  Christianity?" 
"  I  was  thinking  of  the  motto,  sir,  which  clearly 
refers  to  the  Salic  law."    "  The  motto  I    Oh,  true  ; 
^  Lilia  non  laborant,  neque  sunt."    And  you  think 
that  contains  a  reference  to  the  code,  do  you  ? 
Well,  it  is  possible.   The  allusion  sounds  irreverent 
to  modern  ears,  but  heraldry  is  full  of  similar 
jeux  ^  de  mots.    I  think,  however,  the  point,  as 
bearing  on  the  law  of  succession,  might  bear  dis- 
cussion."   The  controversy  which  ensued  seemed 
likely  to  put  in  peril  the  newly-formed  friendship, 
as  the  old  lady,  like  most  persons  of  her  former 
calling,  was  accustomed  to  talk  e^c  cathedra,  and 
did  not  like  being  contradicted,  when  a  rumbling 
sound  was  heard.    ''The  omnibus,  sir,"  said  the 
old  servaut.    The  editor  rose,  so  did  his  hostess. 
"I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  have  so  interesting  a  con- 
versation cut  short ;  but  '  time  and  tide  for  no 
man  bide.'  " 

A  hasty  shake  of  the.  hand.  Th$  robust  person 
of  the  editor  vanished  out  of  Mrs.  Teresa's  par- 
lour door,  and  into  that  of  the  vehicle,  much  in  the 
style  of  Geoffrey  Crayon's  stout  gentleman.  He 
went  on  his  way,  and  the  old  lady  beheld  him  no 
more. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a  science  of 
advertising  which  may  be  considered  as  having 
reached  perfection  in  the  Times.  In  some  adver- 
tising newspaper  there  is  often  a  little  haziness 
of  meaning  and  incorrectness  of  grammar,  especially 
in  clerical  advertisements,  which  we  would  respect- 
fully imagine  must  be  perplexing  to  the  parishioners 
of  the  advertisers,  if  it  extends  to  their  sermons. 
The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  composite 
style  of  advertisement,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
a  servant : — 

WANTED,  in  a  Rectory,  a  (not  old) 
GENERAL  SERVANT,  under  an 
excellent  housekeeper.  No  shoe-cleaning ; 
cow ;  no  washing  ;  a  charwoman  occasion- 
ally. A  communicant ;  clean,  neat,  healthy, 
trustworthy,  obliging,  and  taking  pleasure 
in  doing  well.  Apply,  with  full  particu- 
lars and  references,  to  W.,  Post-office, 
L  ,  L— . 

Whether  a  lady  bears  any  part  of  the  rule  does 
not  appear..  Let .  us  hope  not,  as  she  is  evidently 
too  insignificant  to  be  recognised.  Lawyers,  it  is 
said,  do  not  make  use  of  punctuation,  in  order  to 
aff'ord  greater  latitude  of  meaning.  Here,  the  con- 
trary practice  has  the  effect  of  darkening  counsel 
with  stops.  No  shoe-cleaning,  semicolon.  Cow, 
ditto.  Does  that  mean  that  the  cow  cleans  the 
shoes,  or  that  the  shoes  of  the  family  require  no 
cleaning  any  more  than  her  own  ?  No  washing, 
semicolon.  A  charwoman  occasionally.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  pretty  often,  or  the  connexion  between 
cleanliness  and  godliness  will  be  deprived  of  the 
force  of  example,  in  this  clergyman's  household. 
We  make  no  remark  on  the  next  requirement, 
except  to  wish  it  did  not  stand  where  it  does. 
Then  there  is  a  long  string  of  adjectives  and 
commas.  Clean  the  (not  old)  servant  must  be, 
though  washing  is  prohibited ;  ^^at,  though  the 
shoes  remain  dirty  ;  healthy,  in  defiance  of  Miss 
Nightingale ;  trustworthy,  though  there  seems 
little  opportunity  for  dishonesty.  And  all  this 
without  one  word  to  say  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a 
woman  servant  who  is  wanted.  The  last  point  in- 
sisted on  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  either — an 
obliging  disposition,  and  taking  pleasure  in  doing 
well.  Truly,  we  may  exclaim  "  Fortunate  Rector  ! 
if  he  can  discover  the  object  of  his  search.  Happy 
the  excellent  housekeeper,  in  having  such  a  subor- 
dinate ! — peaceful  the  lot  of  the  new-comer,  as  that 
of  the  ruminating  quadruped,  whose  exact  position 
in  the  household  can  only  be  guessed  at,  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  one's  performing  the  ordi- 
nary duties  on  her  behalf."  ^ 

 : — 4.  

QUERIES. 

1.  In  what  authors  of  poetry  or  history  is  the 
Constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  mentioned,  and  by 
what  names  is  it  called  ? 

The  best  answer  to  the  above  question  sent  to 
the  Editor  before  the  11th  of  the  present  month, 
and  not  exceeding  one  column  in  len^h,  will  be 
inserted  in  our  next. — Ed.      ■  " 
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2.  Mr.  Editor, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  in  what  author  of  more  than  two  hundred  years' 
standing,  a  picture  of  a  criminal  is  suggested  to  be 
sent  about  the  country  as  a  means  of  identifying 
him  ?  It  is  often  said  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  and  there  may  be  a  precedent  for  the 
practice  now  so  universal  of  using  photographs  for 
this  purpose. — Yours  obediently,  Edgar. 

3.  The  following  charade,  believed  never  before 
to  have  been  published,  and  having  a  claim,  almost 
amounting  to  certainty,  to  be  written  by  Lord 
Byron,  is  sent  to  us  by  X.  G.  He  professes  his 
inability  to  answer  it.  Are  any  of  our  readers 
more  clever  ? 

In  jerkin  short  and  nut-brown  coat  I  live  ; 

Pleasure  to  all,  and  pain  to  all  I  give. 

Quivers  I  have,  and  pointed  arrows  too  ; 

Gold  is  my  dart,  and  iron  is  my  bow. 

Nothing  I  send,  yet  many  things  I  write ; 

I  never  go  to  war,  yet  always  fight. 

Nothing  I  eat,  yet  I  am  always  full  ; 

Poison  from  herbs,  and  sweets  from  flowers  I  cull. 

A  spotted  back  I  have,  and  leathern  scrip  ; 

Black  is  my  face,  and  lalubber  is  my  lip. 

No  tears  I  shed,  and  yei  I  always  weep  ; 

Sleeping  I  wake,  and  waking  do  I  sleep. 

4.  A.  E.  Gr.  wishes  to  know  what  bird  it  is,  if 
there  be  any,  which  lights  its  nest  with  fire-flies  at 
night  ?  Or,  supposing  this  to  be  only  a  poetical 
licence,  in  what  poet's  works  mention  is  made  of 
it? 

5.  Is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
young  Louis  XVII.  of  France  escaped  to  America, 
and  there  lived  in  private  life  to  a  good  old  age  ? 

6.  Was  it  the  custom  in  the  earliest  ages  for  the 
clergy  to  wear  beards?  If  not,  when  did  the 
custom  originate  ?  Was  it  ever  customary  in 
England  ?  and  when  did  it  fall  into  disuse  again  ? 

7.  Why  is  our  present  dynasty  caUed  the  House 
of  Brunswick  ? 


ANNIVEESARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
LEIPSIC. 

Although  two  months  have  elapsed  between 
the  opening  of  our  newspaper  and  the  grand  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
we  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  unobserved,  as  it  forms 
one  of  those  links  between  the  present,  and  the  im- 
mediate past,  which  it  is  our  express  object  to 
rivet  in  the  recollection. 

The  wars  and  struggles  of  fifty  years  ago  are 
not  to  us  what  they  were  to  our  fathers.  We  do 
not  hear  them  talked  of  and  discussed  or  described 
perhaps  by  those  who  have  themselves  just  come 
from  the  struggle.  To  our  ears  the  name  Napoleon 
does  not  awaken  thoughts  of  terror,  or  hatred,  or 
fears  of  invasion.  Our  memories  only  recall,  when 
we  hear  this  name,  thoughts  of  Alma,  Inkennann, 
and  Balaclava  ;  where  an  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
our  ally,  not  our  foe  ;  and  where  we  fought  not 
against  the  French,  but  with  them. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  how- 
ever, was  celebrated  this  year  with  a  public  demon- 
stration, a  procession,  much  speecli-making,  and 
many  banq^uets. 


Napoleon  I.  had  been  forced  to  retreat  from 
Eussia  in  1812,  and  Eussians,  Prussians,  Swedes, 
and  Bavarians  were  now  in  strong  alliance  to 
humble  him  still  more,  and  drive  him  from  the 
German  States.  There  had  already  been  three 
battles  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Allies — at 
Lutzen,  at  Bautzen,  and  at  Dresden — in  which 
Napoleon  had  been  successful  to  a  certain  point. 
He  refused  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  alliance 
ofi'ered  him  by  his  father-in-law.  Emperor  of  Austria, 
whereupon  the  latter  joined  the  Allies.  One  or 
two  reverses  to  the  Imperial  forces  followed,  and 
Napoleon  saw  himself  obliged  to  fall  back  from 
Dresden  to  Leipsic,  accompanied  stiU  by  Frederick 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  remained  his  faithful 
ally,  though  the  feeling  of  the  Saxons  in  gene- 
ral was  in  favour  of  shaking  off  the  French  do- 
minion. 

At  Leipsic,  however,  Napoleon  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  ;  and  here,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1813, 
began  the  battle,  the  anniversary  of  which  was 
celebrated  with  such  rejoicing  a  short  time  ago. 
It  raged  all  that  day,  an  armistice  succeeded  on 
the  next,  and  on  the  18th  it  was  concluded  by  the 
defeat  of  the  French,  chiefly  owing  to  seventeen 
Saxon  battalions,  their  supposed  allies,  turning 
upon  them  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement. 

This  defeat  was  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  for  all  Germany  with  one  accord  rose 
against  him,  Frederick  Augustus  was  sent  prisoner 
to  Berlin,  and  the  French  dominion  in  Germany 
was  at  an  end. 

The  Times'  correspondent  gave  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  festivities.  The  only  very  interesting 
part  of  the  proceedings  was  the  procession  to  in- 
augurate a  monument  in  commemoration  of  the 
freedom  of  Germany,  which  was  erected  on  a  low 
flat  hill,  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  called  the 
Thonberg.  The  Thonberg  was  famous  as  being  the 
spot  whence  the  Emperor  watched  the  battle,  and 
where,  after  it  was  over,  he  fell  asleep  exhausted. 
All  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  patriot  army 
which  had  mustered  to  defend  their  fatherland 
were  there.  General  von  Pfuel,  who  in  1815 
governed  Paris  during  its  occupation  by  the  allies, 
headed  the  procession  of  veterans  which  sallied 
out  of  Leipsic  to  witness  this  ceremony.  He  is 
the  oldest  living  Prussian  military  man,  and  is 
over  eighty.  Kepresentatives  of  most  of  the 
German  countries  whose  troops  fought  at  Leipsic 
were  there — Prussian,  Austrian,  Saxon,  and  Bava- 
rian. Of  these,  a  piDrtion  were  in  uniforms  of  the 
period ;  the  generality,  however,  were  in  plain 
clothes.  Many  of  them  were  clowned  over  their 
round  black  hats  with  laurel,  an  adornment  which 
must  have  added  a  touch  of  piquancy  to  the 
whole  quaint  pageant. 

As  a  sort  of  guard  of  honour  to  the  veterans,  a 
troop  of  white-dressed  young  ladies  preceded  them. 
Happily  for  them,  the  day  was  fine. 

The  principal  ceremony  over,  thc^  veterans  were 
entertained  at  dinner,  which  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  failure,  as,  at  any  rate,  the  Times'  corre- 
spondent got  nothing  to  eat.  He  praises  everything 
else  about  the  festival  except  the  feast,  however, 
and  specially  the  illuminations,  which,  to  judge  by 
his  description,  must  have  well  deserved  praise. 

It  was  a  grand  national  expression  of  love  of 
country  ;  and  if  the  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  over- 
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passed,  the  absurdity  was  always  cheerful,  genial 
absurdity,  and  the  sublimity  of  that  true  kind  which 
takes  its  rise  in  patriotism. 


EAMBLES  IN  POLAND. 

Some  time  ago  I  resolved  to  visit  Warsaw.  It 
is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  journey  to  make,  for 
after  leaving  Cologne  the  railroad  traverses  many 
hundred  miles  of  flat,  dull  country,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  double  row  of  poplars,  which  serve  to 
guide  the  country  people  in  winter  time,  when  the 
highways  are  covered  with  snow.  My  first  sight  of  the 
frontier  of  Russian  Poland  was  even  drearier.  The 
railway-station  stood  in  a  broad  chalk-field,  without 
a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass  upon  it.  My  chief  concern, 
however,  was  with  the  custom-houses,  and  after  the 
Austrian  police  had  searched  my  portmanteau,  to 
see  that  no  cannons  were  concealed  in  it,  and  the 
Russian  police  had  repeated  the  search,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  I  was  allowed  to  take  my 
ticket  and  my  start.  I  soon  found  that  there  were 
more  soldiers  than  other  passengers  on  the  line. 
Large  open  cars  were  filled  with  men  from  every  part 
of  Russia  :  tall,  flaxen-haired  Russians,  north  Rus- 
sians, sturdy,  black-eyed  little  Russians,  and  squat, 
red-haired  Fins,  looking  very  much  like  Tartars. 
Besides  this,  every  station  was  guarded  by  a  little 
encampment  of  soldier-like  tents,  spreading  round 
the  station  and  down  the  line.  As  my  carriage 
was  soon  filled  with  Poles,  I  quickly  learned  that 
they  had  no  love  for  their  strange  guests.  Nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  ill-treatment  of  the  country, 
and  I  rather  wondered  at  the  openness  with  which 
the  speakers  expressed  their  opinions  before  a 
stranger.  I  afterwards  found  that  they  talked 
pretty  much  as  they  liked  everywhere.  The  Rus- 
sians would  be  obliged  to  send  the  whole  nation  to 
Siberia  if  they  began  to  transport  every  one  who 
talked  against  them. 

When  I  reached  Warsaw  it  was  late  at  night. 
The  first  thing  we  all  had  to  do  was  to  show  our 
passports.  Fortunately  my  business  was  soon 
done.  A  very  civil  officer  asked  me  why  I  was 
travelling,  and  if  I  had  any  friends  in  Warsaw. 
He  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  my  answer 
that  I  was  a  tourist,  and  that  I  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  an  English  resident.  My  passport 
was  lodged  in  the  police-office,  but  I  received  a 
little  certificate,  with  directions  to  the  police  not  to 
molest  me. 

Next  day  I  went  out  to  see  the  town,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  valet  de  place,  whom  I  found 
waiting  outside  my  door,  and  eager  to  escort  me. 
He  had  been  in  England,  talked  a  little  English 
and  French,  and  professed  to  be  a  warm  patriot. 
He  rather  shouted  than  talked  when  he  said  any- 
thing against  the  Government.  I  confess  I  took 
him  for  a  spy,  and  I  have  never  changed  my 
opinion.  I  noticed  that  people  looked  curiously 
and  significantly  at  us  as  we  walked  together.  I 
think  so  out-spoken  a  gentleman  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  conduct  travellers  about  Warsaw, 
if  the  police  had  not  some  good  reason  for  trusting 
him.  I  suppose  he  saw  at  once  that  I  was  a  quiet 
naan,  and  a  friend  of  order,  for,  after  the  first  day,  he 
did  not  care  to  accompany  me  again,  though  he  did 
me  good  service  when  I  wanted  to  leave  the  city. 


by  getting  my  passport  visa'd  for  a  route  which 
travellers  do  not  often  go  by.  On  this  occasion  he 
answered  my  purposes  very  well.  He  took  me  all 
over  the  city,  and  showed  me  the  chief  churches 
and  public  buildings.  There  is  not  much  in  this 
way  to  see  in  Warsaw.  Almost  everything  is 
modern,  and  little  is  good.  The  prettiest  part  of 
the  town  is  the  garden  of  Saxony,  a  sort  of  small 
park,  in  which  people  walk.  As  all  the  women  in 
Warsaw  were  wearing  black  when  I  was  there,  to 
show  their  grief  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
the  general  effect  was  sad  and  sombre. 

All  that  has  been  changed  now,  and  a  mother 
who  has  lost  her  son  may  not  even  wear  a  black 
veil  without  leave  from  the  police.  But  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Warsaw  to  a  stranger  is  the  part 
before  the  Castle.  There,  a  crowd  of  unarmed  men 
and  women  was  twice  fired  upon  by  the  Russian 
soldiery,  not  quite  three  years  ago,  because  their 
assembling  was  understood  to  be  a  protest  against 
the  measures  of  the  Government.  On  the  second 
of  these  occasions  the  unhappy  people,  disdaining 
to  take  to  flight,  received  fifteen  volleys  upon  their 
knees,  praying,  and  singing  hymns.  The  governor, 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  ordered  the  troops  to  fire, 
was  not  even  reproved  by  his  court  for  doing  it. 
But  his  conscience  punished  him  ;  his  mind  gave 
way,  and  during  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  thought 
that  he  saw  blood  everywhere. 

Even  an  Englishman,  who  is  comparatively  safe, 
soon  finds  that  neither  liberty  nor  law  are  much 
respected  in  Warsaw.  I  was  once  obliged  to  drive 
home  from  a  friend's  house  where  I  was  to  dine, 
because  I  remembered  that  I  had  left  a  letter  in 
my  coat-pocket  at  the  hotel.  It  was  only  a  simple 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
in  the  Russian  service  till  very  lately ;  but  if 
my  room  had  been  searched  during  my  absence, 
and  that  letter  foimd,  the  unlucky  gentleman 
would  have  been  compromised,  perhaps  sent  to 
prison,  for  having  an  Englishman  recommended  to 
him  by  Poles  out  of  the  kingdom.  On  another 
occasion,  one  of  my  friends  told  me  that  he  would 
call  for  me  to  take  me  to  a  small  evening  party. 
"  But,"  he  said,  "  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a 
lantern."  After  ten  o'clock  at  night  no  one  was 
allowed  to  be  in  the  streets  without  a  lighted  lan- 
tern, and  if  the  light  blew  out  by  any  accident,  the 
bearer  was  liable  to  spend  the  night  in  prison. 
Every  policeman  was  accompanied  by  a  soldier — the 
Russians  said  to  secure  him  against  assassins  ;  the 
Poles  said  because  the  Russians  could  not  trust 
even  their  own  police.  I  paid  several  visits  to  some 
friends  who  lived  in  different  parts  of  a  large 
building  called  the  Zamoiski  Palace.  It  was  built 
round  a  quadrangle,  like  an  Oxford  college,  and 
the  rooms  were  let  out  to  more  than  a  hundred 
families.  As  all  were  highly  respectable  people,  it 
was  thought  the  last  place  ever  likely  to  be  in 
danger,  and  families  from  the  country  sent  their 
family  papers  to  be  kept  there.  A  month  after  I 
left  Warsaw,  as  General  Berg,  the  Russian  governor 
of  the  city,  was  driving  down  the  street  in  which 
the  Zamoiski  Palace  stands,  a  hand  grenade  was 
thrown  into  his  carriage  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  a  little  further  on.  Fortunately,  it  only 
wounded  one  of  the  escort  and  several  of  the 
horses.  But  General  Berg  resolved  to  make  an 
example—  of  the  innocent.  He  at  once  sent  soldiers 
to  the  palace,  caused  several  of  the-  inhabitants  to 
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be  carried  off,  bleeding  and  chained,  to  prison,  and 
turned  all  the  families  into  the  street.  Companies 
of  soldiers  went  into  every  room,  took  whatever 
was  valuable  and  portable,  and  broke  up  or  burned 
everything  else,  pianos,  cradles,  books  and  family 
papers.  This  is  now  being  done  gradually  to  every 
valuable  house  in  Warsaw.  A  spy  of  the  police 
has  only  to  hide  a  pistol  or  a  dagger  in  a  passage, 
and  the  house  is  liable  to  be  confiscated,  for  having 
arms  concealed  in  it. 

I  was  anxious  before  leaving  Warsaw  to  see  a 
band  of  insurgents,  and  my  friends  told  me  they 
thought  it  could  be  managed.  I  must  go  to  a 
town  in  the  interior,  and  I  should  there  find  some 
one  who  would  conduct  me.  Before  starting,  I 
received  a  passport  from  the  secret,  or  Polish 
National  Government,  authorizing  me  to  visit  a 
camp  of  the  national  anny.  This  little  document 
I  concealed  in  my  watch.  Along  the  road  there 
was  no  difficulty  whatever,  for  at  that  time  the 
Russians  dared  not  show  themselves  except  in 
companies  of  some  hundred  strong,  so  that  the 
country  was  left  pretty  much  to  itself.  But  there 
were  signs  that  war  was  in  the  land.  One  posting- 
station  had  been  visited  the  day  before  by  the 
soldiers,  and  thoroughly  sacked,  simply  because 
some  insurgents  had  been  found  dining  there  ; 
though,  had  the  posting-master  been  a  Russian,  he 
could  not  have  refused  to  entertain  armed  men. 
Another  village  had  lately  been  the  scene  of  a  fight, 
in  which  the  Russian  troops  had  been  surprised 
and  defeated.  The  town  which  was  my  immediate 
destination  was  occupied  by  a  little  army  of 
6,000  men.  The  commandant,  however,  could  not 
spare  a  policeman  to  do  duty  at  the  gates,  and  a 
common  soldier  examined  the  carts  of  the  peasants 
and  the  carriages  of  the  gentry  as  they  drove  in,  to 
see  that  nothing  contraband,  and  especially  no 
arms,  was  being  smuggled  in.  The  appearance  of 
an  Englishman  excited  much  surprise  and  even 
alarm  among  the  officials.  But  the  only  answer 
they  could  extract  was,  that  I  was  travelling 
because  I  had  a  passport ;  and  as  this  was  in  itself 
a  sound  reason,  they  allowed  me  to  go  unmolested 
to  my  hotel.  Next  day,  however,  when  I  wanted 
to  push  on  to  the  frontier  in  the  direction  where  I 
learned  that  the  insurgents  were  to  be  met  with,  my 
passport  was  taken  to  the  governor  for  inspection. 
After  some  hours,  the  authorities  resolved  to  send 
me  back  to  Warsaw.  Fortunately,  the  road  I  in- 
tended to  go  by  branched  off  from  the  Warsaw 
road,  about  200  yards  outside  the  town.  I  accor- 
dingly hired  a  britschka,  passed  out  at  the  right 
gate  with  all  proper  formalities,  and  five  minutes 
later  was  on  my  way  to  the  destination  I  had 
selected. 

I  now  wandered  about  the  country,  looking  out 
for  the  insurgents,  who  were  just  then  constantly 
on  the  move,  and  who  naturally  kept  their  plans 
secret.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  come  up  with  them  ; 
but  the  friend  to  whose  care  I  had  been  consigned, 
and  who  had  joined  me  on  the  road,  had  procured 
a  second  passport  from  the  National  Government, 
authorizing  him  to  demand  the  use  of  a  britschka 
and  two  horses  at  the  postal  stations  of  the  in- 
surgents. Besides  this,  the  fact  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  and  that  I  sympathized  with  the  re- 
bellion, was  a  passport  to  the  good  offices  of  all 
I  met.    So  long  as  we  avoided  the  small  to^vus. 
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and  did  not  fall  in  with  any  scouting  parties  of 
Cossacks,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  smallest  incon- 
venience ;  in  short,  I  was  the  guest  of  the  whole 
district.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  unconcern  with 
which  people  who  might  at  any  moment  have  their 
houses  sacked,  or  their  throats  cut,  had  come  to 
regard  the  war.  In  one  house,  the  ladies  were 
working  at  uniforms,  and  several  wounded  men  had 
been  taken  in.  In  another,  we  all  went  quietly  to 
bed  with  the  information  that  we  should  probably 
witness  a  fight  next  morning  under  our  windows, 
as  both  the  Cossacks  and  insurgents  were  expected. 
As  it  actually  happened,  neither  came  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  fact  that  such  rumours  are  so  often  false 
explains  the  imconcern  of  the  people.  Still,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  Poles  are  needlessly 
imprudent.  I  once  said  so  to  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  was  staying,  remarking  to  him  that  his 
house  was  littered  with  forbidden  books  and  trea- 
sonable papers.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said  quietly,  "  you 
would  be  much  more  astonished  to  know  that  I 
have  a  magazine  of  arms  about  the  premises."  That 
very  morning  a  detachment  of  Russians  had  passed 
through  the  garden,  and  the  Cossacks  had  entered 
the  house,  but,  fortunately,  had  not  had  time  to 
search  it. 

I  first  met  the  insurgents  on  the  march  to  change 
quarters.  There  were  two  companies  of  about  nine 
hundred  men  altogether.  A  fair  number  were  the 
sons  of  country  gentlemen,  among  them  one  boy  of 
only  fourteen,  who  looked  already  a  veteran,  and 
was  said  to  be  a  capital  shot.  In  fact,  the  boys  in 
the  upper  classes  of  every  school  in  the  country  are 
enlisted,  and  those  whom  the  doctor  passes  com- 
monly contrive,  before  long,  to  join  a  regiment. 
Some  parents  have  tried  sending  them  to  schools 
out  of  the  country  ;  but  even  in  this  case  they 
often  manage  to  run  away  and  enlist.  Of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  soldiers,  about  three  or  four  hundred 
were  peasants,  armed  mostly  with  scythes,  straight- 
ened and  set  on  poles.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
fighting  is  close  enough  for  these  men  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  as  they  can  easily  slip  back  at  any 
moment  to  their  villages,  they  run  less  danger  than 
the  rebels  generally.  But  the  bulk  of  the  force 
consisted  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics  from  the 
towns,  who  are  most  exposed  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  police,  and  consequently  hate  them  most.  The 
whole  force  was  most  irregularly  armed  and  ac- 
coutred. Some  of  the  rifles  had  been  imported 
from  Belgium  ;  others  taken,  or  even  bought,  from 
the  Russians — for  the  Russian  officials  are  quite 
willing  to  sell  rifles  to  the  Poles,  if  they  can  do 
it  safely  and  at  a  large  profit.  Our  army  in  the 
Crimea  was  largely  supplied  with  shoes  of  Russian 
manufacture.  Anything  like  a  uniform  was  only 
visible  here  and  there  in  the  Polish  ranks.  I  did 
not  much  regret  it,  as  the  national  colours,  green 
and  orange,  are  not  very  harmonious.  About  six 
waggons  composed  the  whole  baggage-train  of  the 
division  I  saw,  and  these  were  partly  occupied  with 
sick  and  wounded.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  war  with  so  small  a  commissariat, 
if  the  whole  country  were  not  in  favour  of  the 
insurgents.  But  wherever  they  stop,  the  squire's 
house  is  their  head-quartei  s  ;  all  the  neighbour- 
hood drive  over  to  bring  them  provisions,  and  the 
good  wishes  and  hearty  assistance  of  the  common 
people  go  with  them.  I  saw  them  once  on  a  halt 
of  this  kind,  and  nothing  more  cheerful  than  the 
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whole  scene  could  be  imagined.  Some  were  wash- 
ing, others  cooking  their  food,  and  the  officers  were 
clustered  round  the  luncheon-table  or  the  piano  in 
the  farm-house  of  the  village,  recruiting  themselves 
after  their  march,  or  amusing  themselves  with  a 
national  air. 

Since  I  left  Poland,  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents 
have  become  steadily  less  and  less.  Fresh  divisions 
of  the  Russian  army  have  been  marched  in  ;  the 
Austrian  frontier  has  been  diligently  watched  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  in  of  arms  ;  and  some  of  the 
undisciplined  Polish  companies  have  been  defeated 
and  broken  up.  In  truth,  the  wonder  is,  that  the 
war  has  gone  on  so  long.  They  have  never  been  able 
to  arm  more  than  about  twenty  thousand  men,  with 
the  remnant  of  whom  they  are  now  making  head 
against  two  hundred  thousand.  This  winter  will 
probably  see  the  last  of  the  war.  The  Poles  think 
that  they  shall  still  be  able  to  maintain  their  secret 
government  for  two  years  to  come,  at  least.  I  fear 
they  deceive  themselves.  The  Russians  are  now 
transporting  the  upper  classes  by  hundreds  to 
Siberia,,  and  spare  neither  imprisonment  nor  tor- 
ture to  intimidate  the  middle  classes.  They  will 
make  every  effort  to  force  their  language  and  their 
religion  upon  the  peasantry.  Ten  years  hence,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  what  was  once  a  great  kingdom 
will  indeed  have  become  a  Russian  province,  and  a 
gallant  and  free  people  will  be  governed  only  by 
the  knout. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  fortunes  of  Italy, 
during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member this  great  difference  between  the  condition 
of  Sardinia  and  the  other  Italian  States.  While 
Austrian  dominion  was  equally  hateful  to  all,  the 
Piedmontese  had  monarchs  who  were  united  to 
their  people  by  race  and  tradition,  and  who  longed 
for  the  freedom  of  Italy  as  earnestly  as  the  poorest 
of  their  subjects.  But  Austrian  dukes  reigned  in 
Tuscany  and  Modena,  and  Parma  and  Naples 
were  under  Bourbon  rule.  And  thus  it  followed, 
that  when  Sardinia  rose  against  Austrian  tyranny 
in  Italy,  however  unfortunate  her  attempts  might 
be,  however  surely  they  ended  in  defeat,  they  yet 
possessed  organization,  a  head,  and  the  dignity  of 
a  war  ;  while  in  Naples  the  wild  strivings  after 
liberty,  which  every  now  and  then  burst  from 
murmurings  into  action,  like  the  fiery  outbreaks 
of  their  own  Vesuvius,  were  insurrections  and 
revolts  against  the  severities  of  their  own  Govern- 
flient,  more  than  a  struggle  with  the  great  power 
which  oppressed  Italy.  They  were  concerted,  in 
silence  and  secrecy,  by  revolutionary  associations, 
of  which  the  most  considerable  were  the  Carbonari, 
^pies  were  always  and  everywhere  on  the  watch 
for  evidence  of  such  plots  ;  and  torture,  imprison- 
ment, and  death  awaited  discovered  conspirators. 
They  had  no  legitunate  head  ;  they  could  hope  for 
no  assistance  from  foreign  powers  :  the  Neapolitan 
character,  when  shaken  from  its  usual  dreamy  in- 
dolence, becomes  fiery  and  impulsive,  but  does  not 
possess  that  stern  stuff  which  can  stubbornly  resist 
tyranny  and  endure  defeat.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that,  time  after  time^  the  outbursts  of  national 


rage  were  put  down  with  the  red  hand  of  force. 
But,  for  aU.  this,  true  and  noble  hearts  were  wait- 
ing for  the  deliverance  which  they  knew  would  one 
day  come  to  Italy. 

In  1859,  Francis  II.,  by  the  aid  of  spies,  police, 
and  dungeons,  ruled  Naples  as  harshly  as  his 
fathers  had  done  before  him,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  king  of  Sardinia.  His  minister  was  Cavour, 
the  great  statesman  whose  immense  genius  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  a  successful,  though  not 
always  a  generous  or  straightforward  policy. 

He  believed  that  Italy's  weakness  must  be 
strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  some  great  foreign 
power,  against  the  Austrian,  whom  she  could  not 
shake  off  without  such'  aid  ;  and  that,  by  this 
means,  a  Northern  Italian  kingdom  might  be 
formed,  to  which  time  and  patience  would  unite 
the  other  States.  England  would  not  undertake 
so  active  a  part ;  but  the  French  Emperor  inclined 
to  it  from  a  desire  both  to  find  a  safe  vent  for  the 
passion  of  his  subjects  for  military  glory,  and  to 
obtain  for  himself  a  powerful  position  as  arbiter 
among  European  nations.  After  some  hesitation, 
he  finally  adopted  this  policy,  and  in  March,  1859, 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Count  Cavour  called  to 
their  counsels  the  man  who  was  destined  to  play 
so  grand  a  part  in  the  coming  struggle  for  Italian 
independence. 

This  man,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  whom  we  in 
England  know  almost  as  well  as  his  countrymen 
do,  was  of  a  very  opposite  nature  to  Cavour.  No 
politician,  hating  the  sable  craft  of  statesmanship, 
going  straight  to  his  end  by  the  most  direct  path, 
enthusiastic,  single-minded,  unselfish,  dauntless, 
with  an  irresistible  charm  of  drawing  all  hearts  to 
himself,  and,  alas  !  only  too  ready  to  believe  im- 
plicitly in  those  who  called  themselves  his  friends, 
he  was  a  continual  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  politic 
minister,  who  also  desired  Italian  liberty,  but 
sought  it  by  other  means.  He  was  gifted,  too, 
with  all  the  outward  bearing  of  a  hero,  in  the 
nobly-shaped  head  and  grand  forehead,  dark  hazel 
eyes — open  and  earnest-looking,  and  a  smile  which 
brightened  the  whole  somewhat  sad  face  into  a 
singularly  happy  expression.  And  the  people  of 
Italy  understood  Garibaldi,  their  hero,  better  than 
Cavour,  their  minister,  and  loved  him  better. 

At  the  first  mention  of  an  Austrian  war.  Pied- 
mont was  inundated  with  volunteers,  about  ten 
thousand  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  regular 
army :  but  still  the  flood  poured  in,  and  Cavour, 
perceiving  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  volun- 
teer force,  and  supported  by  Cialdini,  resolved 
against  the  advice  of  La  Marmora,  and  the  wishes 
(it  is  said)  of  the  French  Emperor,  to  enlist  them 
in  a  separate  corps.  On  the  day  when  the  three 
regiments  of  the  Cacciatori  delle  Alpi  were  formed, 
Garibaldi  was  placed  at  their  head,  with  the  rank 
of  Major-General;  and  the  first  powder  was  burnt 
by  the  volunteers  when  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  Austrians  on  the  position  at  Casale,  early  in 
May,  at  which  date  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  troops 
had  their  head-quarters  at  Alessandria. 

Garibaldi,  in  an  interview  with  the  King,  received 
instructions  to  manoeuvi'e  on  the  enemy's  right  and 
rear,  raise  the  country,  and  enroll  volunteers. 
From  Biella  he  advanced  towards  Lombardy,  and 
having  deceived  the  enemy  by  his  tactics,  he  arrived 
at  midnight,  after  a  march  in  profound  silence,  at 
a  small  town,  called  Castelletto.    Here,  below  an 
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old  semi-castellated  house,  where  thick  trees  skirted 
the  river,  the  barges  which  had  been  provided  by 
Garibaldi's  agents  were  found  in  readiness.  They 
were  the  large  flat-bottomed  craft  used  for  convey- 
ing wood,  &c.  in  the  lake.  The  passage  of  the 
Ticino  was  rapidly  and  silently  made,  posts  were 
established  on  the  way  to  Milan,  and  thus  the 
Cacciatori  were  the  first  of  the  Italian  army  to 
enter  Lombardy. 

At  Varesa  the  people  received  them  with  open 
arms,  and  here  the  first  important  engagement 
took  place  with  the  Austrians,  who  moved  from 
Como  to  attack  them,  led  by  Marshal  Urban,  who 
boasted  on  the  previous  night  that  he  would  bring 
in  Garibaldi  and  his  brigands  the  next  day.  The 
Austrians  were  met  by  the  volunteers  with  the 
bayonet — Garibaldi's  favourite  weapon — and  were 
driven  back,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  through  the 
cornfields  and  mulberry-trees  towards  Como.  The 
following  day  they  were  dislodged  from  San  F^rmo, 
the  Garibaldians  advancing  without  delay  that 
night  on  Como,  but  cautiously,  expecting  a  sur- 
prise. To  their  astonishment  they  found  it  evacu- 
ated by  the  Austrians,  and  the  inhabitants  poured 
out  to  meet  their  deli  verers  with  frantic  enthusiasm. 
There  is  no  space  here  to  trace  the  volunteers'  cam- 
paign in  Lombardy,  or  to  revive  the  gallant  memo- 
ries of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  or  Tre  Ponti.  Garibaldi 
worked  out  his  operations  with  admirable  skill  and 
decision,  and  though  his  undisciplined  Cacciatori 
scarcely  equalled  in  numbers  one  third  of  the 
enemies'  forces,  they  carried  all  before  them  by 
their  dauntless  courage  ;  in  spite,  also,  of  very 
lukewarm  assistance  from  the  Sardinian  Ministry, 
and  (it  is  said)  opposition  from  the  French  Em- 
peror, which  effectually  prevented  Garibaldi  from 
executing  the  brilliant  plan  of  operations  by  which 
he  would  have  still  more  seriously  damaged  the 
Austrian  cause. 

The  campaign  was  «hort.  The  battle  of  Majenta 
freed  Lombardy;  Solferino  followed.  Cialdini's 
division  guarded  the  left  of  the  allied  position,  and 
Garibaldi  had  led  back  his  troops  to  check  any  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  by  the  Stelvio  Pass.  Then  the 
armistice  of  Villafranca,  which  the  French  Em- 
peror concluded  without  consulting  his  allies,  fell 
like  a  thunder-bolt  upon  Sardinia.  The  King  felt 
it  bitterly;  Cavour  lost  all  command  of  himself  at 
the  tidings,  and  indignantly  resigned  office;  Gari- 
baldi's men  were  desperate,  he  himself  angry,  but 
never  losing  faith  in  his  hopes  for  the  unity  of 
Italy.  He  offered  to  give  up  his  commission; 
Victor  Emmanuel  refused  to  receive  it,  with  the 
words  :  "  Italy  still  requires  the  legions  you  com- 
mand; you  must  remain."  Moreover,  he  was, 
after  the  peace  which  succeeded  the  month's  armis- 
tice of  Villafranca,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Tuscan  armies ;  but  whether  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment believed  him  too  eager  for  the  liberty  of  all 
Italy  to  be  left  unchecked  in  so  powerful  a  position, 
or  had  other  reasons,  certain  it  is,  that  in  a  short 
time  Fanti  was  placed  above  him  in  command,  and 
that  disagreements  between  them  led  Garibaldi  to 
resign,  and  to  retire  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
to  his  little  rocky  island  of  Caprera. 

Ratazzi  and  his  colleagues,  who  formed  the  new 
Piedmontese  Government,  were  not  sufficiently 
prompt  in  action  to  satisfy  the  enthusiastic  long- 
ings of  Central  Italy  for  the  liberty  which  seemed 
close  at  hand.    The  Duchies  refused  to  receive 


back  their  old  rulers,  who  were  restored  to  their 
possessions  by  the  terms  of  the  Villafranca  treaty  ; 
all  cried  out  for  unity ;  Cavour  returned  to  power  ; 
and  France  consented  to  the  Duchies  and  the 
Romagna  being  annexed  to  Sardinia,  on  condition 
that  the  two  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  were  made 
over  to  her.  Such  a  condition  was  dishonourable 
and  hateful  to  Italy,  and  Garibaldi  opposed  it  in 
Parliament  with  all  his  might ;  nor  could  he  ever 
after  forgive  Count  Cavour  for  considering  it  a 
necessary  sacrifice.  But  it  was  concluded,  and, 
early  in  1860,  Italy  was  united  to  Piedmont.  Here, 
for  a  time,  Cavour  would  have  paused.  He  hated 
revolutionary  action ;  he,  perhaps,  desired  the  great- 
ness of  Sardinia  more  than  the  welfare  of  Italy  ; 
he  confided  in  his  own  marvellous  diplomatic 
powers  ;  he  thought  future  changes  must  come, 
and  would  be  gradually  effected  ;  above  all,  he 
wanted  time  to  strengthen  the  young  kingdom. 
Without  any  intention  of  war,  Victor  Emmanuel 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Naples,  suggesting 
that  now  was  the  time  for  him  to  introduce  reforms 
into  his  Government,  and  inviting  him  to  ally  him- 
self with  Sardinia. 

Francis  II.  refused.  Cavour,  however,  would  yet 
have  waited  ;  but  at  this  moment  another  hand 
seized  the  guidance  of  affairs  ;  and,  as  Victor  Em- 
manuel was  making  triumphant  progress  through 
his  newly-acquired  States,  an  insignificant  insur- 
rection in  Sicily  became  formidable  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Garibaldi  was  about  to  head  it. 

The  subtle  policy  of  Cavour  was  sorely  puzzled 
as  to  the  part  which  Sardinia  should  take  at  this 
unexpected  juncture.  The  fear  of  offending  France 
kept  him  from  openly  supporting  Garibaldi ;  the 
yearning  cry  of  all  the  people  of  Italy  for  unity 
made  it  dangerous  to  oppose  him.  He  did  neither. 
With  great  skill  he  worked  out  the  suggestions  of 
a  Neapolitan  deputy — took  no  apparent  steps  to- 
wards the  assistance  or  the  hindrance  of  the  great- 
hearted hero,  who  with  a  thousand  men  had  set  to 
work  to  conquer  a  kingdom,  and  allowed  affairs  to 
shape  themselves,  only  watching  their  progress, 
meaning  afterwards  to  turn  them  to  account.  Two 
years  later,  the  remembrance  of  this  cold  policy 
caused  Garibaldi's  downfall  ;  but  at  this  time  he 
triumphed,  in  spite  of  all,  and  from  Genoa  to  Mar- 
sala, and  from  Marsala  to  Palermo,  Europe  watched 
with  amazement  the  little  band  of  adventurers 
making  good  their  way,  and  breaking  the  chains  of 
tyranny  which  for  years  had  oppressed  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  two  Sicilies.  For  we  in  a  free  land 
can  scarcely  realize  the  slavery  of  a  despotic  Go- 
vernment, which  had  filled  the  prison  fortresses  of 
the  island  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  often 
without  even  telling  them  with  what  offence  they 
were  charged. 

The  victory  of  Melazzo  finally  placed  Sicily  in 
the  hands  of  Garibaldi,  and  Francis  II.  in  hot 
haste,  and  with  a  sudden  perception  that  chains 
and  spies,  and  prisons  and  police,  are  not  all-power- 
ful, granted  the  long-desired  constitution,  and  sent 
an  envoy  to  propose  an  alliance  with  Sardinia.  It 
was  too  late.  As  Cavour  said,  in  a  despatch  to  his 
envoy  in  Russia,,  the  great  evil  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government  was  the  fatal  discredit  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  The  people  had  too  grievously  suffered 
from  its  want  of  justice,  to  be  contented  now  with 
the  concessions  forced  from  it  by  fear.  And  as  to 
the  proposed  alliance,  Cavour  had  as  little  as  any 
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one  expected  the  Garibaldian  successes  in  Sicily  ; 
but  they  were  now  established,  and  he  was  quite 
ready  to  support  them,  and  above  all  things  to 
keep  Sardinia  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as 
leader  of  the  great  movement  towards  liberty.  He 
gave  an  undecided  answer  to  the  Neapolitan  king, 
who,  foiled  in  this  attempt,  tried  bribery,  and  (it 
is  said)  blacker  means  to  prevent  Garibaldi  from 
crossing  to  the  main  land.  They  were  all  in  vain  : 
the  Calabrian  peasants  were  ready,  heart  and  soul, 
to  join  the  deliverer  of  Italy,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August,  Garibaldi  and  about  fifteen  hundred  fol- 
lowers landed  at  Melito,  near  Cape  Spartivento,  the 
beautiful  coast  opposite  Messina,  where  Aspro- 
monte  overhangs  the  shore,  and  the  bold  cliffs  are 
clothed  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  olive  and 
oak,  and  chestnut  and  palm  trees. 

Eeggio,  first  of  all,  fell  before  them,  "  and,"  says 
Count  Arrivabene,  "  when  I  remember  the  martial 
appearance  of  the  men,  I  can  even  now  scarcely 
believe  that  they  could  have  capitulated  to  the 
dismal-looking  soldiers  of  Garibaldi,  who  were 
barely  covered  with  serge,  and  were  living  upon  a 
crust.  But  the  love  of  liberty  animated  the  breasts 
of  the  latter  ;  they  fought  for  a  noble  cause,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
make  a  hero  even  of  a  child."  The  Neapolitan 
troops  were  degraded  by  a  base  servitude,  and  the 
very  name  of  Garibaldi  was  enough  to  quell  them. 
He  ran  a  hundred  perils,  and  cool  intrepidity  car- 
ried him  scatheless  through  all.  Quickly  the  libe- 
rating army  advanced  northwards,  a  telegraphic 
ruse  frightened  the  Neapolitans  from  Salerno,  and 
on  the  7th  of  September  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples,  she  more  heroic,  more  noble,  more  stead- 
fast-minded than  her  husband,  quitted  Naples,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Gaeta. 

Words  cannot  describe  with  what  raptures  Gari- 
baldi was  welcomed  at  Naples  ;  the  crowds  were 
so  thick  that  they  blocked  his  passage  ;  the  streets 
were  illuminated,  the  clamour  of  joy  was  deafening. 
His  volunteers  were  embraced,  feted,  scarcely 
allowed  to  dispose  of  themselves  or  to  pay  for  what 
they  required.  All  Naples  was  delirious  with  de- 
light. The  General's  first  care  was  to  organize  the 
army,  besieged  as  it  was  by  volunteers  ;  his  next  to 
prepare  for  attacking  Capua,  the  rallying  place  of 
the  Bourbons,  a  fortress  protected  on  three  sides 
by  the  river  Voltumo,  and  so  strong  that  it  resisted 
the  first  assault  made  upon  it  by  an  insufficient 
body  of  Garibaldians,  under  General  Tiirr,  and 
Garibaldi  was  compelled  to  defer  his  attack  until 
he  could  muster  a  larger  army. 

Meanwhile,  Cavour  watched  the  course  of  events 
with  some  uneasiness :  his  designs  were  indeed 
carried  out  but  scarcely  in  the  way  he  desired.  To 
his  practical  and  statesmanlike  mind  revolutionary 
movements  were  distasteful,  and  he  feared  both  the 
enormous  influence  of  Garibaldi  at  Naples,  and 
the  ardour  which  might  lead  him  to  march  onwards, 
and  mortally  off'end  France  by  crossing  bayonets 
with  her  troops  at  Rome.  After  the  triumphs  of 
his  last  expedition,  Garibaldi  might  be  forgiven 
for  believing  that  he  and  his  band  could  overcome 
all  obstacles  :  Italy  believed  it  also  ;  she  looked  to 
him  as  her  deliverer,  and  Cavour,  to  his  dismay, 
saw  Piedmont  sinking  to  a  secondary  position.  He 
resolved  upon  a  bold  stroke  which  should  bring 
her  once  more  to  the  front,  and  on  the  11th  of 
September,  the  Sardinian  troops  under  Cialdini 


invaded  the  Papal  States,  and  completely  routed^ 
the  army  of  mercenaries  commanded  by  Lamori- 
ciere.  The  Neapolitans  attacked  Garibaldi's  forces 
on  the  Volturno  and  were  defeated,  and  very  soon 
afterwards,  through  captured  towns  on  the  east 
coast,  Victor  Emmanuel's  army  triumphantly 
crossed  to  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  the 
true-hearted  Garibaldi,  Dictator  of  Naples,  hailed 
his  Re  Galantuomo  without  hindrance  or  jealousy. 
Cavour's  move  succeeded,  and  the  army  and  the 
volunteers  were  at  least  outwardly  united.  Capua 
soon  fell  before  the  combined  forces,  and  the 
Bourbonites  retreated  upon  Gaeta. 

But  not  all  the  affection  felt  by  Garibaldi  and 
his  King  towards  each  other  could  smooth  over 
the  political  differences  which  quickly  sprang  up. 
The  advisers  of  Victor  Emmanuel — Cavour,  Farina, 
and  Fanti,  were,  rightly  or  wrongly,  intensely  dis- 
liked by  the  Dictator,  and,  it  is  said,  he  directly 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  former,  which  the 
King  sternly  refused.  Garibaldi  considered  that 
other  demands  were  unjustly  slighted  ;  and,  feeling 
that  his  presence  only  created  disunion  and  strife, 
he  nobly  yielded  up  his  power,  and  retired  once 
more  to  Caprera,  greater  for  his  patriotic  dis- 
interestedness than  for  all  the  courage  and  genius 
he  had  displayed.  His  riches  consisted  of  thirty 
pounds  ;  and,  with  a  smile,  he  bade  his  secretary 
not  to  be  anxious  about  their  resources,  for  they 
had  wood  and  corn  at  Caprera,  which  they  would 
send  to  Maddelina  for  sale. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  man  had  a  crown 
within  his  reach,  and  was  the  conqueror  of  a  king- 
dom. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  SERVICE 
MUSEUM. 

We  have  just  been  to  the  United  Service  Museum, 
a  place  that  I  think  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
heart- thrilling  sights  in  London — full  of  relics  and 
trophies  as  it  is  ;  one  hardly  knows  which  to  call 
them.  Up  the  quiet  passage  you  enter  by,  are  sets 
of  the  curious  armour  of  savage  nations,  some  en- 
tirely composed  of  shells,  fastened  together  on  a 
network  of  fibre,  as  beads  are  in  crochet ;  others  of 
teeth,  arranged  in  like  manner.  These  are,  I  believe, 
South  Sea  Island.  Then  there  are  cases  of  Eastern 
weapons — the  Malay  Kreese,  waved  with  gilded 


haft  and  jewelled  sheath,  such  as  to  have  a  kind 
of  wild,  barbarous  beauty,  but  would  inflict  a 
deadly  wound — a  sort  of  tiger  beauty.  And,  by- 
the-by,  there  is  a  tiger-dress,  worn  by  the  Chinese 
in  battle,  yeUow,  with  black  streaks,  and  a  sort  of 
tiger-mark  over  the  face,  which  was  confidently 
thought  certain  to  strike  terror  into  the  "  Outer  bar- 
barians," and  make  them  run  away ;  but  when  the 
barbarians  did  not  run  away,  what  was  left  for  the 
tigers  to  do  ?  There  were  some  long  cannon  cap- 
tured from  these  same  Chinamen,  one  a  great 
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beauty,  large  and  covered  with  zigzag  ornaments  ; 
others,  long  and  slender,  and  all  breech-loaders. 

But  in  glass  cases,  at  the  side,  were  far  more 
noted  and  precious  relics — presentation  swords 
given  to  our  great  men  and  others,  that  thrilled 
one.  There  was  the  sword  worn  by  Wolfe — he, 
who  when  on  his  way  to  his  death  at  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  read  Gray's  Elegy  on  the  calm,  peace- 
ful churchyard,  aloud,  and  said  he  would  rather 
have  written  those  lines  than  have  won  a  battle. 
And  there  is  the  red  sash  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and, 
as  one  looks,  one  remembers  how  the  soldier  to  the 
death  begged  not  to  have  his  sword  taken  from 
him,  when,  as  it  hung  in  that  very  sash,  they  feared 
its  getting  entangled  in  his  fearful  wound.  What 
hero's  deaths  those  men  died  !  They,  with  Epami- 
nondas  of  old,  and,  it  may  be,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
always  have  been  the  most  endeared.  That  moment 
of  victory  perhaps  owes  its  peculiar  glory  to  its 
likeness  to  the  Christian  victory,  of  which  it  is  the 
type — and  which  is  only  consummated  in  death — 

**  Douglas  dead,  his  name  hath  won  the  field," 

is  a  shadow  of  the  true  Captain,  whose  Name  wins 
the  field  for  us  ;  and,  therefore,  these  victories  in 
death  have  their  peculiar  hold  on  the  heart.  We 
know  that  it  is  the  hope  of  each  and  all. 

I  should  not  have  left  out  the  other  great  man, 
whose  victory  was  death,  and  truly  this  place  is 
full  of  him.  There  used  to  be — but  I  did  not  see 
it  this  time — even  the  rum  in  which  his  corpse  was 
sent  home  ;  but  there  is  really  a  bit  of  L'Orieyit, 
where,  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  hero  of  obedi- 
ence. Young  Casablanca  won  his  victory  in  defeat 
and  death.  There  is  a  very  large  model  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  placed  on  a  stand,  composed  of 
the  oak  of  the  cockpit  of  the  Victory — ^glorious  old 
ship.  I  heard  her  salute  the  Queen,  on  the  day  of 
the  naval  review,  almost  the  last  time  her  voice 
was  heard  in  public,  joining  the  last  half-century 
with  the  present.  The  model  is  capital  ;  the  wide 
expanse  of  green  sea  can  be  better  given  than  the 
plain  of  a  land  battle,  and  ships  can  be  better  re- 
presented than  bodies  of  men.  It  is  the  moment 
when  the  two  columns  of  British  ships  are  attack- 
ing the  vast  double  semi-circle  of  French  and 
Spanish.  CoUingwood  has  broken  through — Nelson 
is  in  the  midst,  with  French  ships  all  about  him, 
and  near  at  hand  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  in  black 
and  red.  There,  too,  is  the  San  Josef,  under  which 
I  remember  rowing,  when  she  was  the  flag-ship  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  days  when  Torpoint  ferry  was 
crossed  in  an  open  boat,  instead  of  in  a  floating 
steam  bridge. 

All  varieties  of  ages  of  ships  are  here  in  model. 
The  Mary  Rose,  sunk  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  is 
only  represented  by  a  fragment  of  wood  ;  but  the 
mighty  three  and  four-deckers,  frigates,  &c.,  even 
from  the  days  of  Charles  II.  are  here  represented, 
and  even  one  of  the  hideous  Cupola  ships,  that 
threaten  to  destroy  all  the  winged  beauty  of  the 
navy. 

There  is  a  case  of  old  naval  uniforms,  too,  dark 
blue,  with  immense  white  borders  of  lining  turned 
over,  wide  at  the  top  and  tapering  to  the  waist, 
just  like  the  pictures  to  Thomas  Day's  capital  story 
of  Little  Jack.  Great  clumsy  old  iaautical  instru- 
ments, seeming  the  natural  accompaniment  of  such 
uniforms,  are  there  too.    And  in  the  same  case 


with  them,  Cook's  punch-bowl,  a  very  small  one, 
and  his  walking  stick. 

But  the  most  striking  relics  of  all  were  the  re- 
mains of  the  Franklin  expedition — Bibles,  Prayer- 
books,  a  French  Testament,  a  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
found  in  the  boat,  half  unsewn,  and  with  weather- 
stained  pages  ;  the  spoons  with  crests  on  them, 
spectacles,  and  articles  of  daily  use,  bringing  one 
strangely  close  to  the  brave  men  who,  by  some  un- 
known death,  lie  in  those  spotless  graves  of  snow 
and  ice — some  of  those  victorious  in  death.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  printed  paper,  addressed  in  all 
languages  to  whomsoever  should  find  it,  desiring 
to  be  sent  home  to  the  Admiralty,  and  around  it 
those  two  records  ;  one,  when  all  was  well ;  the 
other,  near  the  end,  telling  the  one  fact,  that 
Franklin  had  been  shielded  from  the  knowledge  of 
failure  and  despair  of  safety.  What  a  mystery  it 
is  whether  these  brave  deaths  were  wasted !  Perhaps 
they  were,  as  far  as  the  importance  of  their  quest 
went,  but  surely  not  in  the  voice  of  patience  and 
endurance  to  all  ages  ;  the  mingled  bravery  and 
gentleness  of  that  sailor  who  would  not  even  kill  a 
mosquito,  much  as  they  troubled  him  in  the  short 
hot  summer  of  his  earlier  expedition. 

Eound  the  rooms  stand  the  uniforms  of  all 
nations — they  are  for  the  most  part  very  dark,  our 
own  scarlet,  the  fantastic  Zouave,  and  the  white 
Austrian  alone  catch  the  eye.  The  grey  Austrian 
rifle,  with  his  tuft  of  cock's  feathers,  seemed  to  me 
the  handsomest  and  most  invisible.  TJae  High- 
lander is  spoilt  by  the  hearse-like  plumes  of  his 
bonnet.  I  wonder  who  devised  anything  so 
monstrous. 

A  room  of  ammunition  was  a  terrible  sight, 
when  one  thought  of  these  things,  not  as  trophies 
of  past  achievements,  but  the  deadly  store  for 
future  warfare.  Oh !  may  their  actual  use  be 
averted.  There  was  a  frightful  shell  as  big  as  a 
copper — it  would  make  two  for  a  couple  of  cottages — 
and  a  magnified  Minie-rifle  bullet  like 
this,  for  battering  iron  ships  with.  Hor- 1  ^ 
rible  things — they  make  one  shudder,  far 
more  than  the  weapons  that  have  done  their  work, 
and  shed  their  blood,  and  won  their  glory. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation,  at  least  their 
models,  upstairs.  There  is  the  model  of  the  siege 
of  a  town — the  trenches  advanced  just  so  far  that 
the  assault  is  about  to  begin,  the  green  rampart 
ploughed  up  by  the  shot,  and  the  houses  within 
torn  to  pieces,  and  mere  blackened  carcases.  It  is 
a  perfect  lesson  in  those  accounts  of  sieges,  that 
have  something  so  very  attractive  in  them.  One 
sees  what  is  meant  by  salient  angles,  curtains, 
and  covered  ways.  Every  system  of  fortification  is 
represented  in  glass  cases  in  this  room  ;  and  there 
is  even  a  New  Zealand  pah,  all  palisades  in  double 
rows,  much  what  Casevallon's  fort  at  Verulam  may 
have  been. 

Above  are  two  grand  models,  surrounded  by 
their  trophies,  the  models  of  Waterloo  and  Sebas- 
topol.  Beside  Waterloo,  stand  the  skeletons  of 
the  Duke's  horse,  Copenhagen,  and  Napoleon's 
Marengo,  much  the  smaller  of  the  two,  perhaps 
from  having  more  Arab  blood.  Is  it  not  cha- 
racteristic that  the  one  should  have  caUed  his 
charger  after  another's  victory,  the  other  after  his 
own  ?  Drooping  by  the  door  hang  the  colours  of 
the  52d,  bearing  the  names  of  field  after  field, 
where  they  waved  in  honour,  from  the  days  of 
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Wolfe  to  those  of  Colbourne  ;  from  America  to  the 
heights  of  Waterloo,  where,  after  the  long  day  of 
steadfastness  in  the  squares,  came  the  advance  that 
ended  only  when  the  Prussians  took  up  the  chase. 
Well  may  these  worn  and  weather-stained  colours 
hang  over  the  model  of  Waterloo  !  Their  succes- 
sors have  borne  an  Indian  sun,  and  added  Delhi 
and  Lucknow  to  their  honours. 

The  model  is  a  sort  of  solidified  map,  in  high  re- 
lief, with  the  troops  placed  in  their  positions,  and 
when  fresh  from  reading  of  the  fight,  it  is  a  great 
aid  to  realizing  it,  to  go  through  the  scene  by  the 
model.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Sebastopol,  but 
to  a  greater  degree,  as  the  tovra  and  harbour  are 
more  easily  modeled  than  the  great  undulating 
plain,  and  one  better  understands  the  narrow  slit 
of  Balaklava  Bay,  after  seeing  it  in  this  way. 

However,  I  did  not  see  either  Waterloo  or 
Sebastopol  this  time.  I  spent  a  19th  of  June 
under  the  Waterloo  colours  four  years  ago,  and  I 
write  from  memory  of  that  time.  This  time  I  went 
with  an  admiral,  a  North  Pole  man,  so  my  views 
were  on  the  naval,  more  than  on  the  military  side 
as  heretofore. 

The  museum  is  much  altered  of  late  years  ;  it 
used  to  have  a  great  jumble  of  stuffed  birds  and 
sea-unicorns'  horns,  and  a  tiny  wicker  cage,  in  which 
an  unfortunate  captive  English  lady  was  carried 
about  in  China ;  also  the  dreadful  silver  claws 
with  which  the  Chinese  ladies  protect  the  out- 
rageous nails,  that  are  the  mark  denoting 
gentility  ;  but  none  of  these  seem  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  United  Service,  and  perhaps 
her  soldiers  and  sailors  consider  the  claws  as  bad 
examples. 

M.  G. 


THE  STONES  OF  LONDON. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  our  great  metropolis — 
the  largest,  most  important,  most  populous  city  of 
the  world — hardly  holds  its  right  place  in  our  minds 
and  hearts.  We  have  grown  up  with  too  careless 
a  familiarity  vdth  the  external  forms  of  its  build- 
ings. We  forget  the  historical  associations,  which 
might  lend  an  interest,  and  throw  a  mantle  of 
poetry  over  the  noisiest  of  its  thoroughfares,  and 
would  give  a  charm  to  the  dullest  and  dirtiest  of 
its  streets. 

London  is  too  much  of  a  Present,  too  little  of  a 
History.  Our  London  life  is  too  busy,  too  flying  ; 
the  past  is  too  much  engulphed.  Smoke,  steam, 
and  speed"  seem  our  greatest  objects.  London 
wears  different  phases,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
observer.  To  the  man  of  business  London  is 
"  'Change,"  "  The  Bank,"  or  the  "  counting-house," 
the  place  where  letters  are  incessantly  written  and 
received,  where  appointments  can  be  made,  and 
money  matters  arranged,  but  which  is  left  behind 
when  he  turns  his  steps  homeward,  and  rejoices 
that  at  night,  and  on  Sunday,  there  is  no  town. 

The  lawyer  cannot  leave  it  quite  so  entirely  ;  the 
blue-bag  must  sometimes,  in  emergencies,  travel  by 
railway  or  omnibus  to  the  home  library,  for  home- 


work, in  the  after-dinner  hours.  But  except  at 
these  times  of  pressure,  briefs  and  consultations, 
term  and  chambers,  sleep  in  peaceful  silence,  and 
London,  with  all  its  courts  and  halls,  can  be  for- 
gotten. 

We  can  hardly  expect  that  those  whose  only 
idea  of  London  is  their  scene  of  ivork  should  think 
of  it  with  pleasure,  except  as  a  necessary  means  to 
an  end — money  for  life.  But  there  are  many  to 
whom  this  is  not  London,  whose  incomes  are  not 
derived  from  its  turmoil  ;  and  these,  at  any  rate, 
might  try  to  take  a  higher  view  of  it.  It  is,  surely, 
more  than  the  best  place  for  shopping  for  a  new 
bonnet  and  dress  to  the  young,  or  for  teeth  and 
spectacles  to  those  advancing  m  life.  We  must  be, 
indeed,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  and  shop-lovers 
only,  if  these  be  the  sole  objects  of  periodical  Lon- 
don drives  or  visits. 

The  passing  sights  of  the  season  claim  and  re- 
ceive their  share  of  attention  from  the  more 
intellectual  members  of  society,  and  also  from  the 
fashionables,  who  see  things  to  have  seen,  and  to 
talk  of  them.  These,  though  not  very  elevated, 
are,  at  any  rate,  better  than  the  mere  shoppers. 
To  men  of  occupation,  London  is  work  ;  to  ladies 
of  leisure,  London  is  ])lay. 

But  London  is  degraded  when  only  regarded 
through  a  Belgravian  telescope.  London  to  the 
fashionables  is  an  annual,  sown  in  winter,  which 
begins  to  bud  in  March,  puts  forth  its  leaves  in 
April,  flowers  in  glory  during  May  and  June  ;  it  is 
full  blown  in  July,  and  drops  entirely  to  pieces  by 
August,  when,  like  other  decaying  vegetation,  its 
wrecks  are  considered  unhealthy,  and  are  shunned. 
Surely  the  rising  generation  should  try  and  catch 
a  higher  tone  about  London  than  this.  We  should 
find  a  little  of  the  care  and  attention  which  we 
willingly  give  to  every  continental  city  we  visit 
well  bestowed  on  our  own  capital. 

One  morning  a  month  occupied  in  examining 
the  antiquities  and  historical  associations,  or  per- 
manent sights  of  our  own  capital  city,  would  do 
incalculable  good.  The  Tower  would  bring  back 
the  days  of  tyranny  and  treachery,  and  the  thought 
of  those  whose  feet  entered  the  Traitors'  Gate 
only  to  leave  their  heads  on  Tower  Hill.  Our 
Monument  would  recall  the  fire  and  plague  which 
suggested  it,  our  bridges  would  speak  of  the 
'prentice  time  and  Osborne,  Charles  I.  would 
haunt  Whitehall  with  an  indignant  ghost,  and 
coronations  in  shadowy  procession  throng  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Surely  memories  like  these  would  be  better  than 
the  sole  tyranny  of  the  present  and  actual  world. 
There  can  be  no  fear  that  the  visible  and  tangible 
should  not  have  sufficient  sway  over  us.  Mate- 
rialism increases  with  every  advancing  year,  there- 
fore the  ideal  world  fading  from  us  needs  cherish- 
ing. Its  empire  is  an  elevating  one,  antagonistic 
to  earthliness  and  worldliness,  bringing  us  nearer 
to  heaven  and  to  God. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  helping  to  a  better  - 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  we  English  possess, 
in  possessing  London,  we  propose,  from  time  to 
time,  to  notice  in  this  journal  a  few  of  its  per- 
manent sights. 
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"  The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good." — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

There  is  small  need  to  say  what  the  great  event 
of  this  month,  as  regards  ourselves  as  a  nation,  has 
been.  We  suppose  there  is  no  home  in  England 
so  remote  that  the  portrait  of  our  Princess  of  Wales 
has  not  penetrated  into  it,  and  where  anecdotes  of 
her  gentleness  and  beauty  have  not  given  the  in- 
habitants a  sense  of  domestic  interest  in  her,  which 
adds  a  personal  feeling  to  the  words  of  thankful- 
ness with  which  England  welcomed  her  little  son. 
Even  in  royal  nurseries  there  are  old  wives'  pre- 
judices and  fancies,  as  in  those  of  lower  degree. 
Who  has  not  been  told  to  trace  a  resemblance 
between  a  tiny  baby  of  two  days  old  and  some  of 
its  particularly  handsome  ancestors  ?  And,  not 
being  the  fond  nurse  or  mother,  who  has  not  felt 
indignant  at  hearing  that  its  nose  was  "  the  picture 
of  yours,  sir  ;"  or,  its  eyes  exactly  like  its  "  dear 
mamma;"  or,  its  lovely  little  mouth  "the  image 
of  its  grandmamma  ;" — while  we  could  only  ob- 
serve the  generally  scarlet  effect,  and  take  comfort 
in  our  o^n  aquiline  or  bottle  image,  reflected  in 
the  looking-glass,  that  it  did  not  resemble  the 
slight  protuberance  which  was  all  we  could  see  in 
the  tiny  creature's  face  ?  Now,  we  hear  that  the 
infant  Prince  was  at  the  same  early  age  likened  to 
father,  mother,  and  the  Queen,  in  a  way  which 
must  have  tried  the  vanity  of  these  august  per- 
sonages, if  they  possessed  any.  The  same  reply, 
which  has  now  almost  become  a  platitude,  it  is  so 
often  said  of  children  of  lower  degree,  when  they 
are  compared  to  the  good  and  noble  ancestors, 
rises  to  our  lips,  as  we  hear  the  young  Prince 
compared  to  his  august  grandfather  ;  and  we  do 
all  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  the 
child  may  resemble  him,  not  in  form  and  features 
only,  but  in  mind  and  life. 

The  birth  of  the  little  Prince  must  have  thrown 
a  bright  gleam  of  happiness  across  the  path  of  its 
Royal  Grandmother,  for  though  we,  as  a  nation, 
may  rejoice  that  the  country  is  free  from  immediate 
fear  of  wars,  yet  the  Queen,  and  we  through  her, 
have  a  deep  domestic  interest  in  the  disputes  which 
are  disturbing  the  Continent  at  present ;  for  while 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark  is  the  wife 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Queen  is  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  If,  therefore, 
Denmark  and  Prussia  do  find  themselves  ranged 
on  opposite  sides  in  battle,  it  will  be  to  our  Royal 
Family,  in  a  greater  degree,  what  .it  is  to  an  ordi- 
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nary  English  one,  when  two  brothers  or  a  son  and 
son-in-law  are  forced  into  a  lawsuit.  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  England  herself  will  have  to 
take  a  part,  if  matters  should  unhappily  come  to 
extremity  between  Denmark  and  the  German 
Federation.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  nation 
will  submit  to  see  the  treaty  which  was  signed 
by  a  British  Minister  only  twelve  years  ago, 
set  aside  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  whether 
that  treaty  shall  be  carried  out  or  no ;  and  if  so, 
and  we  take  the  part  of  Denmark,  our  Royal 
Family,  though  united  in  heart  and  love,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  grievously  divided  in  effect. 

In  1559,  when  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
of  France,  went  to  Spain  to  join  her  husband, 
Philip  II,,  over  the  door  of  the  house  where  she 
was  received  at  Guadaljara  was  the  following  sen- 
tence : — "  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  consider  ; 
forget  also  thine  own  people,  and  thy  father's 
house.  So  shall  the  king  have  pleasure  in  thy 
beauty."  The  sentence  struck  mournfully  upon 
the  ears  of  the  bride,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
written  there.  Nevertheless,  she  had  to  learn  and 
practise  it ;  and  so,  in  our  own  time,  do  those  who 
leave  our  country  for  another,  as  well  as  those  who 
come  to  us,  have  in  part  to  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  verse. 

In  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  of  China,  Ilien- 
fung,  arose  a  pretender,  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Quangsi,  calling  himself  Tien-teh,  or  "  Celestial 
virtue."  He  had  picked  up  some  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  had  engrafted  on  his  own  notions  ; 
declared  himself  to  be  the  monarch  of  all  beneath 
the  earth,  the  true  lord  of  China,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  and  the  second  son  of  God.  His  followers 
are  called  "  Taepings,"  or  "  princes  of  peace  " — a 
title  which  their  atrocious  deeds  of  cruelty  belie. 
Until  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor,  in  1861,  and 
to  the  present  time,  under  the  Regency,  these  rebels 
have  maintained  their  ground  ;  and  since  the  treaty 
of  1860,  when  the  freedom  of  trade  between  our- 
selves and  China  was  established,  we  have,  from 
time  to  time,  together  with  the  French,  assisted 
the  Imperialists  to  m^aintain  their  ground  ;  and  our 
Government  allowed  Captain  Sherard  Osborne  to 
fit  out  and  command,  at  Shang-hae,  a  little  fleet  of 
gunboats  for  that  purpose.  He  has  withdravm 
from  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  a  British 
officer  to  serve  under  the  orders  of  a  native  Man- 
darin. . 
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NEWS.  — DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

(From  26th  DeceTYiber  to  1st  January,  1864.) 

The  following  summary,  from  the  Times,  gives  a 
clear  view  of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  various 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  deserves  a  careful  perusal 
on  that  account. 

"England  is  now  enjoying  what  is  called  by 
writers  ^  state  of  profound  peace.  So  far  as  regards 
this  part  of  the  world,  it  is  the  peace  which  has 
lasted  from  the  close  of  the  Russian  War.  So  far 
as  regards  the  East,  we  have  had  tranquillity,  a 
prosperous  revenue,  and  social  progress  ever  since 
the  Mutiny.  In  Europe  we  have  paid  a  price  for 
the  blessing.  We  have  endured  the  mortification 
of  expressing  our  sympathies  in  vain.  We  have 
shown  more  wisdom  than  courage  in  declining  to 
enter  a  European  Congress.  The  prominent  fea- 
ture of  our  dealings  with  the  two  American  belli- 
gerents has  been  a  cautious  neutrality,  which 
happens  not  to  represent  the  feelmgs  of  any  section 
among  us.  Then  we  are  insuring  ourselves  against 
war  by  an  enormous  annual  premium,  in  the  shape 
of  an  unexampled  expenditure.  So  we  are  not 
only  at  peace,  but  peace-loving  ;  and,  for^  that 
reason,  not  peace-making.  We  are  refusing  inter- 
ventions, recognitions,  Conferences — everything,  in 
fact,  that  smells  of  powder.  Like  the  guests  in  an 
Irish  hotel,  we  are  all  under  orders  to  give  our  gun- 
powder into  the  care  of  the  waiter.  But,  after 
praying  for  '  peace  in  our  time,'  and  thanking 
Heaven  for  hearing  that  prayer,  we  take  up  a 
newspaper,  and  there  what  do  we  see  ?  In  one 
part  we  read  a  succession  of  murderous  conflicts 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  '  tribes,'  on  the  route 
from  Peshawur  to  Cabul,  5,000  men  engaged,  six- 
teen British  officers  killed  and  wounded,  reliefs 
asked  for,  and  a  faint  hope  expressed  that  we  have 
given  as  much  as  we  have  taken.  That  we  are  at 
war  in  China  admits  of  controversy  ;  but  we  are 
killing  and  being  killed  :  there  is  a  great  muddle, 
and  we  are  in  it.  We  are  at  peace  and  amity  with 
the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  but  not  so  with  his  subjects  ; 
for  at  the  last  date  we  had  just  had  a  sanguinary 
fight  with  one  of  them,  ending,  the  Commander 
says,  in  giving  him  a  serious  lesson  ;  others  say,  in 
our  receiving  one.  The  present  state  of  things  is, 
that  a  large  European  force  lies  anchored  off  one  of 
the  principal  ports  of  Japan,  suffering  indignities. 
In  New  Zealand,  two  or  three  regiments  are  learn- 
ing the  art  of  bush-fighting,  and  flattering  them- 
selves they  can  do  it  as  well  as  their  instructors. 
In  such  a  struggle,  our  chief  hope  consists  in  out- 
numbering the  savages ;  so  reinforcements  are 
wanted.  Meanwhile,  the  settlers  are  fighting  or 
patrolling,  and  their  families  living  how  or  where 
it  is  hard  to  say.  The  reinforcements  sent  to 
British  America  have  not  been  withdrawn,  and  we 
may  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  if  we  have 
not  to  support  them  with  many  times  their  number. 
But  we  are  not  yet  fighting  there,  nor  yet  in 
Europe.  It  is  well  we  are  not,  for  we  are  fighting 
at  four  other  distant  corners  of  the  earth — in  the 
heart  of  Asia,  at  its  further  extremity,  at  a  still 
further  island  empire,  and  at  a  group  of  islands 
further  than  all ;  indeed,  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  habitable  world. 

"  In  the  last  of  these  cases,  the  inevitable  ex- 
tinction of  savagery,  wherever  it  comes  in  contact 


with  civilization — that  is,  gunpowder,  rum,  and 
vice — promises  a  quicker  consumption  of  the  foe 
than  of  the  British  soldier.  But  in  all  the  other 
cases  the  prospect  is  interminable.  The  Hill  Tribes, 
among  whom  we  are  killing,  we  hope,  man  for 
man,  have  been  there  from  time  immemorial,  rob- 
bing and  murdering  whenever  there  was  anything 
worth  taking  and  a  murder  was  necessar;^  to  its 
capture.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  they 
will  care  much  for  an  occasional  decimation.  In 
China  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  is  only  a 
bucket  out  of  the  ocean.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
hold  a  few  posts,  and  protect  a  narrow  pale  against 
an  evil  that  inundates  half  a  continent,  and  never 
seems  to  abate.  Nowhere  does  human  life  appear 
to  be  more  worthless,  or  the  elements  of  order 
more  utterly  wanting.  If  we  have  the  comfort  of 
Relieving  that  our  presence  is  the  only  security, 
yet  we  see  no  end  to  the  obligations  we  undertake 
in  behalf  of  those  who  throw  themselves,  or  are 
thrown,  on  our  protection.  Nobody  can  assign 
any  limit  to  the  men  and  ships  and  material  that 
we  may  have  to  send  out,  if  only  to  hold  our  own. 
As  for  that  other  neighbouring  quarrel  with  the 
strange,  new-discovered  race  of  Japanese  princes, 
it  is  much  as  if  England  had  fallen  asleep  and 
dreamt  of  taking  a  part  in  an  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainment.  The  matter  is  fabulous  and  in- 
scrutable. If  our  forces  were  suddenly  encountered 
by  genii,  or  witnessed  strange  transformations,  we 
could  hardly  be  much  surprised.  England  was 
lately  charmed  to  hear  that  gold  was  a  drug  in 
Japan,  and  interchangeable  with  silver  at  an  ab- 
surdly low  rate.  This  gold  is  now  being  changed 
for  Armstrongs  and  Whitworths  ;  and  we  shall 
soon  find  ourselves  the  targets  of  our  own  monster 
ordnance.  Prince  Satsuma  has  good  advisers  and 
agents,  as  well  as  a  large  revenue  and  numerous 
dependents.  So  the  game  there  will  last  for  some 
time.  Such  are  our  present  engagements  in  Asia, 
its  unapproachable  centre,  its  most  populous  empire, 
and  its  principal  group  of  isles.  * 

"  At  home  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
are  quite  out  of  harm's  way.  It  is  not  an  agreeable 
predicament,  or  one  without  serious  aspects,  in 
which  our  beloved  Queen  finds  herself  at  this 
moment.  Her  Majesty's  brother-in-law  and  her 
daughter's  father-in-law  have,  at  this  moment,  just 
occupied  with  their  forces  two  provinces  claimed 
by  the  father  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  Princess  Royal 
have  returned  very  seasonably  to  her  adopted 
home,  but  for  some  weeks  the  parties  in  a  quarrel 
which  may  deluge  Europe  with  blood,  and  produce 
results  far  beyond  human  speculation,  have  been 
represented  in  the  domestic  circle  of  British  Royalty. 
Though  we  are  daily  assured  that  all  will  be 
arranged,  England  knows  too  Avell  that,  when  the 
magazine  is  filled,  the  mine  charged,  the  train  laid, 
and  the  match  placed  in  the  soldier's  hand,  nobody 
can  be  sure  that  a  pantomime  is  all  that  is  in- 
tended, or  that  the  performance  will  wind  up  with 
a  harmless  illumination.  There  are  all  the  materials 
for  a  Continental  war,  and,  no  doubt,  the  wish  for 
it  in  more  quarters  than  one.  Nor  does  past  ex- 
perience lead  us  to  expect  that  such  a  war  can  pro- 
ceed long  without  drawing  us  in.  With  that  con- 
tingency before  us,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
work  we  have  in  hand  all  over  the  world  ?  We 
will  not  take  a  gloomy  view  of  it.    We  will  admit 
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that  Ave  may  suspend  operations  at  Peshawur  ;  that 
we  may  contract  them  in  China  ;  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  we  must  anyhow  have  a  naval  force  in  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  waters,  and  may  as  well 
have  it  supplied  with  local  employment ;  that  New 
Zealand  need  not  cost  us  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  men  a  year,  if  so  many :  we  admit  all 
this,  but  we  may  still  doubt  whether  things  will 
take  the  more  favourable  turn  at  all  these  four 
localities.  We  have  given  many  pledges  to  Fortune, 
and  on  any  one  she  may  turn  against  us.  In  our 
two  greatest  risks,  and  largest  fields  of  danger,  our 
securities  are  of  a  very  opposite  character.  We 
depend  upon  peace  in  Europe,  and  upon  war  in 
America  ;  for  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Southern  and  Northern  States 
upon  any  terms  will  be  immediately  followed  by 
the  most  preposterous  demands  on  this  country. 
Can  we,  then,  expect  that  everything  will  every- 
where go  exactly  in  the  way  that  best  answers  our 
own  present  convenience,  and  enable  us  to  sit 
still  ?  That  is  almost  too  much  to  expect ;  and,  at 
all  events,  such  a  combination  of  chances,  so  many 
games  in  progress,  and  such  opposing  interests  at 
stake,  warn  us  that  peace  is  not  to  be  preserved 
without  very  great  pains  and  great  firmness,  as  well 
as  great  moderation." 

PRUSSIA. 

{From  the  Coirespondmt  of  the  Star.) 

Berlin,  Dec.  26. 
*  The  Christmas  festivities  have  for  the  past  two 
days  monopolised  public  and  private  attention  to 
such  a  degree,  that  all  our  editors  have  struck 
work,  and  have  not  even  given  us  so  much  as  a 
telegram,  to  enlighten  us  respecting  the  events 
which  have  occurred  far  and  near  in  the  mean 
time.  Those  who  must  read,  have  to  content 
themselves  with  a  third  perusal  of  Thursday's 
papers,  while  those  whose  favourite  pastime  is  to 
talk  politics,  are  fain  to  draw  on  their  imaginations 
for  the  most  recent  proceedings  north  of  the  Elbe 
or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  fill  up  in  some  degree  a 
gap  of  two  days  in  our  latest  intelligence.  The 
storms  which  raged  through  the  early  part  of  the 
week  had  their  usual  eftect  in  the  arrival  of  the 
letters  and  newspapers  from  England,  twenty-four 
hours  later  than  usual ;  and  I  perceive  that  they 
have  caused  a  similar  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
German  posts  in  Londbn.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, this  dearth  of  news  is  hardly  felt  as  a  cala- 
mity, as  the  mass  of  the  population,  high  and  low, 
have  devoted  themselves  with  one  accord  to  the 
celebration  of  the  great  feast  of  the  year.  The 
prospects  of  the  national  cause  in  Holstein,  and 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs  there,  are,  however, 
the  constant  theme  of  conversation,  and  the  news 
expected  to  be  brought  by  to-morrow  morning's 
posts  is  awaited  with  feverish  expectation.  The 
events  in  Altona  on  Thursday  are  regarded  on  all 
hands  as  a  favourable  sign.  Thousands  of  citizens 
assembled  at  the  railway-station  the  moment  the 
Saxon  troops  had  marched  in  to  take  the  posts 
evacuated  by  the  Danes,  and  Prince  Frederick  was 
proclaimed,  amid  universal  acclamations,  the  lawful 
Duke  and  Sovereign  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  If, 
as  is  expected,  this  example  is  imitated  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Holstein,  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  for  King  Christian  IX.  to  establish  his 


authority  there,  unless  the  troops  of  the  Bund 
suppress  the  popular  movement,  and  prevent  the 
army  of  volunteers,  which  is  quietly  forming  in  all 
parts  of  Germany,  from  marching  to  the  assistance 
of  the  anti-Danish  majority  which  exists  in  all  the 
principal  Holstein  cities.  The  people  are  taking 
the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  diplomatists, 
and  the  Bund  will  have  the  best  of  arguments 
against  the  observance  of  the  London  treaty,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  village  and  peasant  popula- 
tion agrees  with  that  of  the  cities  in  refusing  alle- 
giance to  the  Danish  monarch.  Denmark  will 
have  to  resign  herself  to  the  loss  of  Holstein  in 
perpetuity,  in  case  the  anticipation  is  fulfilled  that 
the  Bund  will  appeal  from  the  treaty  to  the  people. 
The  object  of  the  visit  of  General  Fleury  to  this 
city  is  not  clearly  explained,  but  it  is  rumoured 
that  his  sudden  recall  from  Copenhagen  was  owing 
to  the  desire  of  Napoleon  to  make  the  question  of 
the  Duchies  one  of  the  subjects  of  deliberation  in 
the  proposed  Congress.  It  has  been  stated  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  year  we  shall  be 
favoured  with  some  public  declaration  of  the  policy 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  on  the  question  of  the 
Duchies  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  learn  any- 
thing decisive  at  this  early  stage,  or  before  the 
Bund  has  come  to  some  final  resolution  on  the 
question  of  the  succession. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS  IN  DENMARK. 

Copenhagen,  Dec.  29. 

The  Ministerial  crisis  is  not  yet  definitively  ter- 
minated ;  but  an  arrangement  will  probably  be 
efiected  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Monrad,  up  to  the  present  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry. 

A  rumour  is  current  here  that  England  has  pro- 
posed a  conference  of  the  seven  Powers  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  London  of  1852,  at  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Diet  would  also  be  present. 
The  place  of  meeting,  according  to  this  rumour, 
would  be  Paris,  and  the  conference  would  discuss 
the  succession  question  and  the  common  constitu- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  stcdiis  quo  would  be  main- 
tained in  Denmark  and  the  Duchies.  England 
would  not  herself  issue  the  invitations  to  the  con- 
ference, but  if  Denmark  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
should  take  place,  England  would  support  it. 

ARRESTS  IN  WARSAW. 

Breslau,  Dec,  29. 
According  to  advices  received  from  Warsaw, 
numerous  arrests  were  made  in  that  city  on  Christ- 
mas-day. 

POLAND. 

Konigsberg,  Dec.  26. 
The  Courier  de  Wilna  confirms  the  news  of  the  . 
arrest  of  the  Abbe  Mackevitch,  and  announces  that 
a  gunner  of  the  fortress  of  Wilna,  named  Casimir 
Sytcbouch,  who  had  passed  over  to  the  insurgents, 
was  shot  on  the  22d  inst.  in  the  market- place  of 
Wilna. 

The  same  journal  also  announces  the  execution 
of  a  Podolian  noble,  M.  Maurice  Dnybacki,  ac- 
cused of  having  taking  part  in  the  revokitionary 
organization.  M,  Dnybacki  was  executed  on  the 
11th  December,  in  the  moat  of  the  citadel  of 
Kieft; 
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AUSTRIAN  POLAND. 

Cracow,  Dec.  26. 
The  journal  Chivita  publishes  a  long  list  of 
persons  whose  houses  have  been  searched,  and  who 
have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Austrian 
authorities  throughout  the  provinces  of  Gallicia, 
upon  a  simple  suspicion  of  sympathising  with  the 
insurrection.  The  people  no  longer  possessing  a 
single  firearm,  the  country  is  infested  by  wolves, 
driven  by  the  war  from  the  immense  forests  of  the 
palatinate  of  Lublin,  and  which,  therefore,  seek 
refuge  in  Gallicia.  In  the  district  of  Jolkiew  a 
great  number  of  persons  have  been  bitten  by 
furious  wolves.  On  the  21st  inst.  twenty-two  in- 
dividuals were  brought  into  Lemberg  who  had  been 
bitten  in  the  village  of  Komorochy.  Although  such 
cases  occur  every  day,  the  Austrian  authorities, 
nevertheless,  persist  in  refusing  any  permission  to 
carry  arms. 

AMERICA. 

Telegraphic  Despatches. — "  London,  ^bth. — 
Advices  from  New  York  to  the  16th  have  been 
received.  A  bill  to  prohibit  speculation  in  gold 
had  been  proposed  to  Congress.  The  military  situa- 
tion is  unchanged.  The  Minister  of  Finance  of 
the  Confederate  States  had  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  paper-money  having  a  forced  circulation, 
and  the  conversion  of  500  millions  into  Six  per 
Cent.  Consols.  A  rumour  was  current  that  the 
Federals  had  taken  a  quantity  of  artillery  from 
Longstreet.  The  rear-guard  of  the  latter  was, 
however,  said  to  have  driven  back  the  Unionists. 
General  Foster  had  been  appointed  Commander  of 
the  Federal  forces  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  A  Fede- 
ral brigade  of  blacks  had  taken  and  occupied 
Elizabeth  City,  in  North  Carolina.  A  Federal 
expedition,  commanded  by  Wistar,  had  penetrated 
the  Confederate  lines,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Charles  City  Courthouse,  eighteen  miles  from  Eich- 
mond." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  book  by  Colonel 
Fremantle,  called  "  Three  Months  in  the  Southern 
States  "  : — "  Ever  since  I  landed  in  America,  I  had 
heard  of  the  exploits  of  an  Englishman,  called 
Colonel  St.  Leger  Grenfell,  who  is  now  Inspector- 
General  of  Cavalry  to  Bragg's  army.  This  after- 
noon I  made  his  acquaintance,  and  I  consider  him 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  I  ever 
met.  Although  he  is  a  member  of  a  well-known 
English  family,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  career  of  a  soldier  of  fortune. 
He  told  me  that  in  early  life  he  had  s.erved  three 
years  in  a  French  lancer  regiment,  and  had  risen 
from  a  private  to  a  sous-lieutenant.  He  afterwards 
became  a  sort  of  consular  agent  at  Tangier,  under 
old  Mr.  Drujnmond  Hay.  Having  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  Arabic,  he  entered  the  service 
of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  under  that  renowned  chief 
he  fought  the  French  for  four  years  and  a  half. 
At  another  time  of  his  life,  he  fitted  out  a  yacht, 
and  carried  on  a  private  war  with  the  Eiff"  pirates. 
He  was  brigadier-major  in  the  Turkish  contingent 
in  the  Crimean  war,  and  had  some  employment  in 
the  Indian  mutiny.  He  had  also  been  engaged  in 
war  in  Buenos  Ajo'es  and  the  South  American 
republics.  At  an  early  period  of  the  present 
troubles,  he  ran  the  blockade  and  joined  the  Con- 


federates. He  was  adjutant-general  and  right-hand 
man  to  the  celebrated  John  Morgan  for  eight 
months.  Even  in  this  army,  which  abounds  with 
foolhardy  and  desperate  characters,  he  has  acquired 
the  admiration  of  all  ranks,  by  his  reckless  daring 
and  gallantry  in  the  field.  Both  Generals  Polk  and 
Bragg  spoke  to  me  of  him  as  a  most  excellent  and 
useful  officer,  besides  being  a  man  who  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  trying  to  throw  his  life  away. 
He  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  succeed  in  this  army, 
and  among  the  soldiers  his  fame  for  bravery  has 
outweighed  his  unpopularity  as  a  rigid  discipli- 
narian. He  is  the  terror  of  all  absentees,  stragglers, 
and  deserters,  and  of  all  commanding  officers  who 
are  unable  to  produce  for  his  inspection  the 
number  of  horses  they  have  been  drawing  forage 
for.  He  looks  about  forty-five,  but  in  reality  he  is 
fifty-six.  He  is  rather  tnll,  thin,  very  wiry,  and 
active,  with  a  jovial  English  expression  of  counte- 
nance ;  but  his  eyes  have  a  wild,  roving  look, 
which  is  common  among  the  Arabs." 

Thee  Eapid  Ann. — From  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Times. — Sir, — Pray  assist  me  to  protect  from 
Yankee  corruption  the  geographical  nomencMure 
of  my  State,  and  "  the  place  where  I  was  born," 
for  I  see  the  whole  English  press  has  been  misled 
by  the  Yankee  mis-spelling  of  the  fine  dashing 
stream  which  Meade  has  judged  it  prudent  to  place 
between  himself  and  Lee.  It  is  not  the  "  Eapida/i," 
as  all  the  papers  have  it,  but  the  Eapid  Ann,,  and 
formerly,  but  now  rarely,  Anne,-  your  Queen  of 
that  name,  after  whom  it  was  called. 

This  river  and  the  North  Fork,  joining  at  the 
lower  edge  of  Culpeper  County,  form  the  Eappa- 
hannock.  Yours  truly. 

M.  F.  M. 

A  Man  Without  a  Country. — A  curious  article 
has  been  published  in  the  Atla7itic  Monthly,  giving 
dates,  names  of  officials,  and  vessels  of  war,  as  if 
intended  to  be  taken  as  literal  fact.  It  is  a  history 
of  Philip  Nolan,  who  is  described  as  having  been, 
in  1805,  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States'  army, 
and  who  became  implicated  with  Burr  in  some  of 
his  schemes  of  "  treason."  Nolan  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  found  guilty,  and,  when  asked  if  he 
had  anything  to  say  why  he  had  not  been  faithful 

to  the  United  States,  he  replied,  "  the  United 

States  !  I  wish  I  may  never  hear  of  the  United 
States  agam."  The  court-martial,  it  is  said,  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hence- 
forth a  man  without  a  country.  The  authorities  at 
Washington  approved  the  sentence,  and,  imme- 
diately after,  Nolan  was  transported  to  a  Govern- 
ment vessel  bound  on  a  long  cruise.  From  that 
time  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death — a  period  of  nearly 
sixty  years — the  United  States  became  to  him  as 
if  they  never  had  existed.  Whenever  the  vessel 
upon  which  he  was'  embarked  approached  this 
country,  he  was  transferred  to  one  outward  bound. 
The  name  of  the  United  States  was  never  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing.  All  books  and  papers, 
before  going  to  him,  were  corefully  examined,  and 
every  allusion  to  this  country  completely  removed. 
He  was  so  surrounded,  that  under  no  circumstance 
was  anything  relating  to  the  United  States  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing.  During  his  last  sickness, 
and  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  his  physician,  in 
obedience  to  his  urgent  entreaties,  gave  him  a  sum- 
mary of  the  changes  which  occurred  from  1807 
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doMH  to  May,  1863,  during  all  which  time  not  one 
syllable  relative  to  this  country  had  ever  reached 
him.  He  is  stated  to  have  died  on  the  United 
States'  corvette  Levant,  on  the  11th  of  May  of  the 
present  year.  "  I  tell  you,"  says  the  doctor,  "  it 
was  a  hard  thing  to  condense  the  history  of  half  a 
century  into  that  talk  with  a  sick  man.  And  I  do 
not  now  know  what  I  told  him — of  emigration  and 
the  means  of  it ;  of  steamboats  and  railroads  and 
telegraphs  ;  of  inventions  and  books  and  literature  ; 
of  the  colleges  and  West  Point  and  the  Naval 
School  ;  but  with  the  queerest  interruptions  that 
ever  you  heard.  You  see  it  was  Eobinson  Crusoe 
asking  all  the  accumulated  questions  of  fifty-six 
years.  I  told  him  everything  I  could  think  of  that 
would  show  him  the  grandeur  of  his  country,  and 
its  prosperity,  but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mouth  to 
tell  him  a  word  about  this  infernal  rebellion.  And 
he  drank  it  in,  and  enjoyed  it  as  I  cannot  tell  you. 
He  grew  more  and  more  silent,  yet  I  never  thought 
he  was  tired  or  faint.  I  gave  him  a  glass  of  water, 
but  he  just  wet  his  lips,  and  told  me  not  to  go 
away.  Then  he  asked  me  to  bring  the  Presby- 
terian '  Book  of  Public  Prayer,'  which  lay  there, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  that  it  would  open  at  the 
right  place,  and  so  it  did.  There  was  his  double 
red  mark  down  the  page,  and  I  knelt  down  and 
read,  and  he  repeated  with  me, — '  For  ourselves 
and  our  country,  0  gracious  God,  we  thank  Thee, 
that,  notwithstanding  our  manifold  transgressions 
of  Thy  holy  laws,  Thou  hast  continued  to  us  Thy 
marvellous  kindness,'  and  so  to  the  end  of  that 
thanksgiving.  Then  he  turned  to  the  end  of  the 
same  book,  and  I  read  the  words  more  familiar  to 
me,  '  Most  heartily  we  beseech  Thee  with  Thy 
favour  to  behold  and  bless  Thy  servant,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  ail  others  in 
authority,'  and  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  collect. 
'  Danforth,'  said  he,  '  I  have  repeated  those  prayers 
night  and  morning,  it  is  now  fifty-five  years.'  And 
then  he  said  he  would  go  to  sleep.  He  bent  me 
down  over  him  and  kissed  me.  I  thought  he  was 
tired  and  would  sleep.  I  knew  he  was  happy,  and  I 
wanted  him  to  be  alone."  But  in  an  hour,  when 
the  doctor  went  in  gently,  he  found  Nolan  had 
breathed  his  life  away.  "  We  looked  in  his  Bible, 
and  there  was  a  slip  of  paper,  written,  '  Bury  me 
in  the  sea — it  has  been  my  home,  and  I  love  it. 
But  will  not  some  one  set  up  a  stone  for  my 
memory  at  Fort  Adams  or  at  Orleans,  that  my  dis- 
grace may  not  be  more  than  I  ought  to  bear  ?  Say 
on  it — In  memory  of  Philip  Nolan,  lieutenant  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  loved  his 
country  as  no  other  man  has  loved  her  ;  but  no 
man  deserved  less  at  her  hands.' " 

FRANCE. 

Paris,  Dec.  29. 

A  REPORT  of  Marshal  Eandon,  approved  by  the 
Emperor,  has  been  published  to-day. 

It  decides  that  general  officers  on  service,  no 
matter  how  employed,  shall  be  legally  relieved  of 
their  functions  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  seventy. 

The  Pmjs  of  this  evening  says  : — 

"Positive  information  enables  us  to  deny  the 
hesitation  asserted  to  be  shown  by  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  to  accept  the  Mexican  throne." 

The  Imperial  Household. — The  only  native 
of  Great  Britain  who  holds  an  important  position 


about  the  French  court  is  a  Scotchman,  named 
Campbell,  who  superintends  the  Eoyal  studs  under 
General  Fleury.  Mr.  Campbell  lived  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  when  the  latter  resided  in 
England,  and  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  the 
Italian  wars. — Times. 

{From  the  Correspondent  of  the  Star). 

Paris,  Dec.  28. 
The  letter  of  the  King  of  Portugal  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  most  of  those  which  the 
Emperor  has  within  the  last  month  received  from 
the  Kings  and  Queens  invited  by  him  to  Paris 
Expressing  as  it  does  Don  Luiz'  fullest  approval  of 
the  Congress  set  forth  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  on  November  5,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Paris  journals  are  willing  to  speak  of  it  in  flat- 
tering terms.  It  is  believed  that  the  Sultan's 
letter,  which  was  on  Saturday  handed  to  the 
Emperor,  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  although  it 
does  not  express  so  great  a  readiness  as  the  epis- 
tles of  the  Greek  and  Portuguese  Kings  to  support 
in  every  way  the  Imperial  project.  There  seems, 
however,  little  doubt  that  the  Sultan  will  visit 
Paris  before  many  weeks.  The  Patrie  says  that 
he  will  certainly  accept  the  proffered  hospitality  of 
Napoleon,  in  case  his  Ministers  allow  him,  which 
by  one  or  two  evening  papers  is  interpreted — if 
Lord  Palmerston  suffer  him.  In  the  financial  world 
the  scarcity  of  specie  is  the  principal  topic  of  the  day. 
The  Opinion  Nationale  has  a  long  article  on  this 
subject,  and  ascribes  this  fact  to  the  peculiar 
organization  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  to  the 
cotton  crisis.  The  Emperor's  New  Year's  address 
to  the  corps  diplomatique  is  not,  I  can  affirm, 
awaited  with  feverish  impatience.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  no  extraordinary  revelation 
will  be  made  on  the  1st  of  January  next  ;  and  the 
bull-fight  which  took  place  a  few  days  ago  at  Ver- 
sailles is  just  now  more  frequently  debated  than 
the  chances  for  or  against  a  European  war  next 
spring.  The  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  French 
are  all  opposed  to  brutal  amusements.  Their 
Imperial  Majesties  also  agreed  to  extend  their 
patronage  to  a  better  object — namely,  the  fancy 
lair  which  was  held  toward  the  end  of  last  week  at 
the  Hotel  Lambert.  The  aged  Princess  Czartoryski 
got  up  this  bazaar  with  the  view  of  aiding  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  patriots  who  have 
been  either  killed  in  the  fights  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  insurgents  or  banished  to  Siberia. 
The  funds  raised  are,  I  understand,  very  consider- 
able ;  and  the  principal  beauties,  not  only  of  the 
Court,  but  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  had  stalls. 
They  were  not  on  this  occasion  less  active  than  are, 
under  the  direction  of  Mouraviefi^'s  daughters,  the 
committee  of  Russian  ladies  at  Warsaw,  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  propagate  there  the  Greek 
religion  and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language.  Some  of  these  latter  ladies  even  conde- 
scend to  teach  in  the  primary  schools  and  receive 
there  Russian  officers  at  what  the  Bihcle  calls  des 
heurespeu  convenables.  On  hearing  this,  the  mothers 
of  the  girls  taught  in  these  establishments  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  them,  but  they  were  informed, 
it  is  averred,  that  in  obedience  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  20th  November,  1863,  the  directresses  were 
not  only  bound  to  retain  the  children,  but  to  pre- 
vent them  on  holidays  from  seeing  their  parents. 
The  Suez  Canal  difficulties  were  yesterday  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ministers  assem- 
bled in  Council  at  the  Tuileries.  M.  de  Lesseps 
has  long  urged  the  Emperor  to  interfere  in  this 
affair,  and  force  the  Porte  to  accede  to  his  demands. 
The  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  Paris  will,  because  of  the 
situation  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  be  an  event 
of  greater  importance  than  the  presence  of  any  of 
the  other  potentates  who  have  been  invited  here. 

Annual  Reception  by  the  Pope. — {Marseilles, 
Dec.  29.) — Letters  received  from  Rome  to  the  26th 
inst.  announce  that  the  Pope  had  received  the 
annual  congratulations  of  the  Cardinals,  on  which 
occasion  his  Holiness  delivered  an  allocution  recal- 
ling the  triumphs  of  the  persecuted  Popes,  and  his 
confidence  that  the  Church  would  recover  posses- 
sion of  the  usui5)ed  provinces,  by  using  firmness, 
constancy,  and  prudence.  In  receiving  the  func- 
tionaries, the  Pope  declared  that  he  expected 
serious  events  next  year,  but  inviting  them  to 
remain  calm,  "  the  Church  always  triumphing." 


[From  1st  to  7th  January,  1864] 

HOME. 

The  revenue  returns  for  the  year  and  quarter 
which  ended  on  Thursday  night  can  be  considered 
no  otherwise  than  as  very  satisfactory.  They  show 
a  small  decrease,  but  it  is  a  decrease  due  to  re- 
missions of  taxation  in  the  Tea  Duty  and  the 
Property  Tax  to  a  much  greater  amount ;  the  re- 
cuperative forces  at  work,  ooth  in  production  and 
consumption,  having  done  much  to  fill  up  the  void 
caused  by  reductions  in  the  rates  of  those  imposts. 
The  gross  decrease  of  the  year  is  1,913,000?.,  and 
the  net  decrease  552,809?.,  the  difference,  1,350,191Z. 
representing  the  increase  accruing  from  every  class 
of  revenue  except  Customs  and  Property  Tax. 
The  loss  under  the  two  last-mentioned  heads, 
resulting  from  remissions,  is  less  than  was  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Incendiarism  in  Yorkshire. — The  interference 
of  Government,  made  known  on  Saturday,  has  not 
had  the  desired  effect  of  allaying  the  alarm  caused 
on  the  Wolds  by  the  late  numerous  fires.  On 
Monday  night,  after  dark,  two  men  were  found 
among  the  stacks  of  Mr.  R.  Topham,  Low  Mow- 
thorpe,  whose  object  was  believed  to  be  incen- 
diarism. One  of  these  men  was  fired  at,  but  it  is 
supposed  he  was  out  of  range.  Both  got  away. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  fires,  farmers  re- 
fused to  insure  at  the  advanced  premiums  of 
Saturday,  and  the  County-office  has  found  it  requi- 
site to  return  to  the  old  rate  of  5s.  per  cent,  at  the 
same  time  advising  the  farmers  to  "  thrash  out." 
The  incendiaries  continue  to  evade  detection. 

IRELAND. 

{From  the  Times  Correspondent.) 

Dublin,  Jan.  5. 
The  ceremony  of  enthroning"  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  took  place  yesterday  in  Christ  Church, 
with  the  customary  formalities.  He  was  met  at 
the  door  by  the  members  of  the  Chapter,  by  whom 
he  was  conducted  in  procession  through  the  western 
aisle,  the  choir  at  the  same  time  singing  the  an- 
them, "Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul."  Having 
been  shown  into  the  Peers'  pew,  the  morning  Ser- 
vice was  commenced,  the  Precentor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 


Barton,  intoning  the  prayers,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tisdall,  Chancellor,  reading  the  lessons,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  anthem,  "  God  has  gone  up,"  was 
sung  by  the  choir.  After  the  service,  the  Arch- 
bishop was  conducted  to  the  throne,  in  which  he 
sat  while  the  necessary  documents  were  being  read 
by  the  Precentor.  The  procession  was  then  re- 
formed, and  his  Grace  was  conducted  to  the 
Chapter -room,   the   choir  singing  the  anthem 

Behold  now,  praise  the  Lord."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Patrick's,  where  a  temporary  throne 
was  erected,  and  the  form  of  enthroning  was  gone 
through  without  any  religious  ceremonial  or 
musical  performance.  The  joy  bells  of  the  cathe- 
drals rang  a  merry  peal  during  the  ceremony. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Government  does  not 
intend  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  consider 
that,  though  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
case  raise  a  serious  question,  they  do  not  clearly 
establish  a  legal  right. 

The  Weather. — London,  Jan.  6. — The  frost 
still  continues,  and  judging  from  the  state  of  the 
glass,  is  likely  to  last  for  some  time.  On  Monday 
night  the  thermometer  registered  28  deg.  At  nine 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  the  mercury  did  not 
rise  beyond  29  deg.  and  even  at  noon  it  stood  at 
30  deg.  The  barometer  indexed  30  deg.  30  in., 
while  on  the  preceding  day  it  was  at  30  deg.  46  in. 
The  wind  on  the  previous  day  from  N.E.  changed 
to  W.  by  N.E.  At  five  o'clock  last  night  the  ther- 
mometer had  fallen  to  29  deg. 

Yesterday  morning  the  ice  in  the  parks  bore 
skaters  and  sliders  in  the  three  west-end  parks,  but 
as  it  was  not  very  thick  it  was  chiefly  the  young 
and  incautious  who  ventured  upon  it.  The  drives 
and  foot  promenades  were  crowded  with  persons  on 
foot  and  in  carriages.  In  St.  James's-park  1,500 
persons,  however,  were  upon  the  ice,  and  some 
most  amusing  scenes  occurred.  The  water  is  very 
shallow,  and,  as  there  was  not  much  danger,  no 
restrictions  were  imposed  upon  those  who  cared  to 
go  on  those  portions  of  the  ice  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  them. 

The  Condemned  Court  Martial. — (From  the- 
Globe.) — If  the  result  of  the  late  Court  Martial  at 
Aldershot  is  looked  upon,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
as  a  failure  of  justice,  we  may  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  Court 
Martial  of  an  important  character  to  have  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  It  was  got  up  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  charges  were  framed  with  due 
deliberation  by  those  whose  official  position  appa- 
rently made  them  the  most  competent  to  frame 
them.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  under  the 
eye  of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  the  eye  of  the 
public.  None  of  those  lapses  took  place  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  ordinary  incidents  in  a  trial 
taking  place  in  a  distant  locality,  and  conducted 
by  men  new  to  the  work.  If  the  Aldershot 
Court  Martial  was  bad  in  any  respect,  the  system 
itself  must  be  bad.  Those  looking  at  the  proceed- 
ings with  competent  and  careful  eyes  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  settling  both  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  and  we  may  at  once  express  a  hope 
that  Colonel  Crawley's  trial  may  be  the  last  of  the 
kind  we  are  destined  to  witness  under  the  present 
system. 

Putting  aside  the  prolixity  of  the  proceedings 
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caused  by  the  necessity  of  writing  down  every 
question  and  answer,  under  which  the  useful  insti- 
tution of  shorthand  is  altogether  ignored,  one  of 
the  first  things  likely  to  strike  the  observer  is,  that 
most  of  the  leading  personages  are  misplaced,  and 
are  asked  to  perform  functions  for  which  their 
experience  and  professional  position  have  given 
ihem  no  qualification.  Thus  Mr.  Denison,  being 
a  barrister,  is  asked  to  do  what  is  the  work  of  a 
solicitor — namely,  to  get  up  the  case,  sift  the  evi- 
dence beforehand,  and  instruct  the  counsel.  Sir 
Alfred  Horsford,  being  a  very  gallant  soldier,  is 
asked  to  fill  the  place  of  the  counsel  thus  briefed 
by  Mr.  Denison.  The  Acting  Judge  Advocate- 
General,  or  legal  judge,  who  has  to  direct  the 
Court  upon  questions  of  law  and  evidence,  instead 
of  being  a  man  of  magisterial  habits,  is  also  a  sol- 
dier. The  Judge  Advocate,  the  pei-son  who  re- 
views the  proceedings  and  advises  her  Majesty 
upon  them,  is  the  referee  of  the  Court,  and  has, 
unassisted,  to  review  his  own  decisions.  The 
Court,  which  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  competent, 
honestly  declares  itself  incompetent,  and  in  its 
difficulties,  asks  to  be  directed  by  the  last  Court  of 
appeal — the  same  Judge  Advocate-General.  The 
Deputy,  who  would  constitute  this  last  Court  of 
Appeal  were  his  chief  absent  or  ill,  appears  as 
solicitor  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  prominent  actors  is  cast  for  a  part 
altogether  out  of  his  line. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  say  one  word  unduly 
.reflecting  upon  those  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
or  the  trial  of  Colonel  Crawley,  and  if  we  at  once 
tell  them  that  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction  we 
mean  no  more  reflection  than  if  we  pronounced 
them  unable  to  make  watches  or  to  play  the  violon- 
cello. They  were  put  to  do  that  which  they  had 
never  learned  to  do,  which  it  was  not  their  busi- 
ness to  do,  and  the  result  may  be  embodied  in  the 
familiar  word — muddle.  When  a  venerable  and 
gallant  old  soldier  like  Sir  George  Wetherall  says, 
from  the  President's  chair,  "We  do  not  know 
much  of  the  laws  of  evidence  in  Courts  Martial — 
we  only  want  to  arrive  at  the  truth,"  we  do  not 
seek  to  lessen  by  one  atom  the  respect  which  his 
years  and  services  so  deservedly  inspire,  in  making 
the  remarks  that  such  an  observation  requires, 
namely,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  requi- 
sites in  any  court  of  law,  and  that  so  far  from  being 
antagonistic  to  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  these  laws  are  simply  the  reduction  to  rule 
and  formula  of  the  means  which  the  experience  of 
ages  and  the  testimony  of  the  wisest  men  have 
pointed  out  as  the  simplest,  shortest,  and  safest 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Can  we  feel  sur- 
prised at  any  decision  of  a  court  of  law  which  thus 
describes  itself  through '  its  President  ?  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  marvellous  illegalities  by  which  the 
Aldershot  inquiry  was  marked  ?  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  public,  who  apply  law  and  logic  and 
reason  to  the  institution,  condemn  it  ?  Or  that  the 
outside  public  shake  their  heads,  and  are  dis- 
satisfied ? 

We  do  not  say  a  word  of  censure  as  regards  the 
members  of  the  Court,  and  we  are  equally  dis- 
inclined to  blame  the  prosecution,  notwithstanding 
certain  manifest  failings.  We  shall  put  aside  the 
spokesmen  on  each  side,  and  take  those  who  are 
really  responsible  for  what  was  spoken — Mr.  Deni- 


I  son,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  on  the 
other.  We  find  the  difference  between  the  two 
well  exemplified  in  their  respective  addresses. 
Mr.  Denison  delivered  to  the  Court  a  closely  rea- 
soned, logical,  and  we  think,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  cried  out  to  the  contrary,  in  the  main  a  very 
conclusive  analysis  of  the  facts  essential  to  a  con- 
viction. Mr.  Harcourt  did  not  pay  the  same 
respect  to  the  tribunal,  for  he  evidently  sought  to 
work  upon  their  feelings  by  a  kind  of  Old  Bailey 
speech,  which  is  the  normal  means  of  brazening 
out  a  lame  case.  Mr.  Harcourt,  be  it  said  without 
offence,  seemed  to  gauge  his  audience  better  than 
Mr.  Denison — for  he  succeeded.  The  speeches 
indicate  the  conduct  of  the  case  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Denison  thought  that  if  he  could  prove  cer- 
tain few  facts  essential  to  the  issue,  his  case  was 
safe  and  a  conviction  imminent.  And  possibly, 
therefore,  he  omitted  to  press  certain  points  and 
drive  home  certain  inconsistencies  of  statement, 
and  admitted  certain  things  as  evidence,  none  of 
which  would  have  happened  if  he  thought  his  task 
less  easy.  Mr.  Harcourt,  on  the  contrary,  evi- 
dently went  upon  the  old  theory  that  everything 
uttered  during  a  trial,  in  eff'ect  goes  to  the  jury. 
It  may  be  not  relevant  or  legal,  and  it  may  be  in- 
stantaneously rejected,  but  some  impression  arising 
from  it  is  apt  to  remain  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  hear.  Consequently  he  put  forward  facts  and 
opinions  by  no  means  bearing  on  the  case.  Sir 
Hugh  Eose's  opinion.  Colonel  Hatch's  opinion, 
given  months  afterwards,  were  of  no  more  value 
than  Mr.  Harcourt's  opinion,  and  yet  they  were 
calmly  recorded  on  the  proceedings.  Other  state- 
ments equally  irrelevant  were  ushered  in  with 
great  flourish.  The  absence  of  a  document  which 
could  not  be  made  public  in  accordance  with  offi- 
cial rules  was  turned  to  great  account,  and  it  was 
insisted  upon  that  it  could  prove  what  the  prisoner 
required.  Strong  and  persistent  allusions  were 
made  to  mutiny  and  conspiracy  in  the  regiment, 
necessitating  harsh  measures — in  fact,  in  the  pri- 
soner's address  his  case  was  boldly  put  upon  the 
ground  of  mutiny  or  no  mutiny — where  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  there  was 
either  conspiracy  or  mutiny.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  evidently  felt  that  he  might  do  exactly  as 
he  pleased ;  for  his  defence  consisted  of  a  whole- 
sale bold  and  persistent  assertion  of  everything 
likely  to  assist  his  client's  case,  whether  it  was  evi- 
dence, or  might  have  been  evidence,  or  was  sug- 
gested as  evidence,  or  was  rejected  as  evidence.  A 
Court  whose  procedure  allows  such  irregularities 
cannot  expect  to  find  its  decisions  received  with 
respect,  and  we  trust  that  before  long  steps  will  be 
taken  to  bring  the  trial  of  military  officers  by  their 
peers  to  something  approaching  the  simple  and 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  proceedings  in  outer 
courts  of  law. 

FRANCE. 

The  Moniteur  contains  the  reply  of  the  Sultan 
in  answer  to  the  invitation  from  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  attend  a  Congress.  After  the  cus- 
tomary introduction,  the  reply  proceeds  : — 

"  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Marquis 
de  Moustier  the  letter  by  which  your  Imperial 
Majesty  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  me  of  the 
present  situation  of  Europe,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  meeting  at  a  Congress,  so  as  to  concert  and 
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adopt  proper  measures  to  regulate  the  present  and 
assure  the  future.  I  cordially  thank  your  Imperial 
Majesty  for  the  sentiments  of  sincere  friendship 
which  you  have  testified  towards  me  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  I  pray  you  to  be  persuaded  of  the  perfect 
reciprocity  of  my  sentiments  as  well  as  of  my  most 
sincere  desire  to  prove  to  you  the  high  value  which 
I  attach  to  seeing  drawn  more  and  more  finnly  the 
bonds  of  this  secular  friendship  which  so  happily 
exists  between  the  two  empires.  Sovereign  of  an 
empire  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  which  depend 
in  great  measure  on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  I 
shall  feel  a  real  satisfaction  at  seeing  it  established 
on  solid  and  durable  bases.  As  regards  my  per- 
sonal view  on  the  subject  of  the  proposition  made 
by  your  Imj)erial  Majesty,  I  refer  to  the  conversa- 
tion which  I  have  had  v/ith  your  representative, 
and  to  the  friendly  communication  which  I  have 
charged  my  Ambassador  near  your  Majesty  to 
make  to  your  Government.  I  embrace  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  your  Imperial  Majesty  the  assurances 
of  my  sincere  affection  and  of  my  inviolable 
attachment. 

"Constantinople,  the  2.3d  Djemazi-ul-akher,  1280. 
(December^  1863.)" 

Then  follows  a  memoir  of  the  audience  with  the 
Sultan,  addressed  on  the  24th  of  November,  1863, 
by  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  : — 

"  The  Ambassador  in  handing  to  the  Sultan  the 
letter  of  the  Emperor,  briefly  stated  its  contents. 
The  Sultan  replied,  '  I  highly  appreciate  the  Impe- 
rial idea,  and  I  heartily  thank  His  Majesty  for  his 
letter.  I  cannot  doubt  the  sentiments  of  the 
Emperor  towards  me  ;  and  the  entire  Ottoman 
nation,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  extremely  sensible 
of  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty  towards  myself.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  such  a 
Sovereign  as  the  Emperor,  for  whom  I  have  a  pro- 
found friendship,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  visit 
such  a  beautiful  capital  as  Paris;  but  if  I  had 
known  beforehand  the  bases  on  which  an  under- 
standing was  to  be  arrived  at,  a  great  advantage 
would  perhaps  have  accrued,  since  in  this  case  I 
should  have  acted  in  full  knowledge  of  the  motive.' 
The  Ambassador  replied  immediately,  '  The  Em- 
peror, declaring  in  his  letter  that  he  had  no  pre- 
conceived idea,  could  not  trace  out  a  programme. 
He  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  indicating  to 
all  the  Sovereigns  his  allies,  confiding  in  their  wis- 
dom, the  perilous  situation  in  which  Europe  finds 
itself.  The  Congress  alone  can  decide  the  points 
on  which  there  will  be  an  occasion  to  come  to  an 
understanding ;  and  in  appealing  to  a  general  dis- 
cussion for  the  position  and  the  solution  of  all 
the  questions,  the  Emperor  has  given  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  all  interests.'  The  Sultan  replied,— 
'  My  observation  conceals  no  sentiment  of  opposi- 
tion. I  now  understand,  by  the  explanations  with 
which  the  Ambassador  has  furnished  me,  the  diffi- 
culties there  are  in  fact  of  knowing  beforehand  the 
pomts  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  delibera- 
tions. I  accept,  then,  the  invitation  addressed  to 
me  by  the  Emperor ;  but,  as  my  presence  alone  in 
France  would  not  be  sufficient,  I  shall  only  under- 
take the  journey  in  <;ase  the  other  Sovereigns  also 
proceed  to  Paris.'  The  Sultan  said,  in  conclusion, 
and  with  some  stress,—'  I  pray  the  Ambassador  to 


be  convinced  that,  if  the  Congress  should  take 
place,  Turkey  will  not  be  the  last  herself  to  be  re-  ^ 
presented.'  The  Ambassador  having  thanked  the 
Sultan  for  what  he  had  heard  from  his  mouth, 
the  Sultan  concluded  by  saying, — '  I  shall  reply 
to  the  letter  which  the  Ambassador  has  delivered 
to  me,  and  the  Emperor  shall  be  satisfied  with  my 
reply  on  all  points.' " 

Paris,  Jan.  5. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  supple- 
mentary credits  requested  by  the  Government  has 
been  published.    It  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  Our  mission  is  to  warn  the  Executive  power 
with  affectionate  respect,  and  to  hold  it  back  upon 
the  brink  of  dangerous  entanglements.  The  best 
devotion  is  that  which  knows  how  to  speak  salu- 
tary truths  in  time  of  need.  We  are  unanimous  in 
advising  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  Mexican 
expedition — far  be  it  from  us  to  say  at  any  price, 
but  as  promptly  as  the  interest  and  honour  of 
France  will  permit.  The  expression  of  this  wish 
certainly  responds  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
cotmtry,  •  and  we  think  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  will  receive  it  with  favour." 
"  The  committee  unanimously  propose  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bill. 

In  the  Corps  Legislatif  to-day  several  members 
brought  forward  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
expressing  greater  sympathy  with  Poland,  and  an 
opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  recognise  the  Poles 
as  belligerents. 

ITALY. 

{From  the  Times  Correspondent.) 

Rome,  Dec.  26. 
A  VERY  cold  day  it  was  yesterday  when  I  went 
down  to  St.  Peter's  to  witness  the  grandest  spec- 
tacle which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  presents. 
The  thermometer  during  the  preceding  night  had 
stood  at  zero  of  Reaumur,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a  hoar  frost,  which  was  crisp  beneath 
the  feet,  while  the  fingers  tingled  sensibly  with  the 
cold.  The  sky  above  was,  however,  as  blue  as 
even  painters. make  it,  and  the  gilded  summits  of 
the  houses  on  one  side  at  least  of  the  streets  gave 
promise  of  a  warm  forenoon.  I  never  look  upon 
any  of-  these  grand  ceremonies  at  which  the  Pope 
assists  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  rather  as 
the  circumstances  surrounding  a  great  Court  recep- 
tion. There  are  cardinals'  carriages  dashing  by  me 
as  gay  as  paint  and  velvet  and  embroidery  can 
make  them.  Sometimes  a  Royal  or  ex-Royal  car- 
riage passes ;  others  there  are,  and  by  the  hundred, 
full  of  ladies  in  the  conventional  Court  dress  of 
the  Pope — all  black,  with  a  black  lace  veil  over 
their  heads.  There  are  Swiss  Guards,  and  the 
Noble  Guard,  and  regular  troops  of  the  Line  on 
guard  in  and  about  the  Ecclesiastical  Palace  of  the 
Pope-King,  to  do  him  honour  and  to  maintain 
order  among  the  crowds  who  throng  down  under 
the  influence  of  Royalty  or  curiosity.  Never,  cer- 
tainly, did  the  Piazza  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
look  more  gorgeous  than  they  did  in  the  bright, 
clear  atmosphere  of  yesterday,  and  never  was  there 
a  larger  concourse  of  persons  on  an  occasion  simi- 
lar to  that  which  attracted  us  all.  His  Holiness, 
who  was  fatigued  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  week, 
looked  Avell,  though  somewhat  aged  within  the  last 
few  months,  while  his  clear  beautiful  voice  was 
heard  distinctly  throughout  the  upper  part  of  the 
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building.  There  was  no  novelty  to  describe  in  my 
report  of  this  Royal-Priestly  pageant ;  there  were 
the  same  gorgeous  contrasts  as  usual  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  Christiaa  Church ;  the  same 
silver  trumpets,  as  they  have  done  for  many  a  year, 
rang  through  the  magnificent  building  with  their 
delicious  music.  His  Holiness  and  his  six  or  seven 
.tiaras  and  mitres,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peacock's 
feathers,  were  carried  through  the  church  amidst 
adoring  multitudes,  and  the  crowds,  bursting  out 
of  the  church,  spread  over  that  beautiful  Piazza, 
than  which  there  is  nothing  grander  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  I  must  confess  that  it  was  difficult  to 
look  upon  the  amiable  old  man  who  assumed  to  be 
the  representative  of  St.  Peter,  and  who  dispensed 
his  Christian  benedictions  right  and  left,  as  the 
intriguing  Potentate  who  contends  for  worldly 
power,  and  too  often  throws  the  apple  of  discord 
among  nations  ;  the  union  of  the  two  ideas  was  too 
harsh,  and  yet  what  is  the  truth  ?  Almost  the 
very  last  act  of  his  Government — the  nomination  of 
the  bishops — is  a  protest  in  the  first  place  against 
the  Imperial  idea  of  acknowledging  accomplished 
facts,  while  it  is  an  impotent  effort  to  recover  his 
authority  over  provinces  which  are  for  ever  lost.  I 
mark,  however,  a  considerable  depression  in  the 
spirit  with  which  this  affair  has  been  conducted. 
The  bishops  at  first  were  to  leave  by  way  of  Loreto, 
and  that  immediately.  At  the  last  consistory,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  told  by  His  Holiness  that 
their  departure  was  to  be  delayed  until  after  the 
new  year,  it  being  understood  that  in  the  interval 
the  Pope  would  recpiest  His  Imperial  Majesty  to 
use  his  good  offices  at  Turin  to  induce  the  Italian 
Government  to  receive  the  new  bishops.  This  the 
Italian  Government  cannot  do  without  really 
giving  up  its  newly-acquired  authority,  and  with- 
out sacrificing  the  rights  which  every  Catholic 
Sovereign  reserves  to  himself.  In  his  haste  to  pro- 
test against  the  principles  of  the  Congress,  and  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  lost  dominion,  His 
Holiness  has  done  too  much.  It  is  said  here  that 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  on  being  asked  his  opinion 
about  the  act  .previous  to  the  first  consistory,  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  it,  as  being  most  imprudent 
and  impolitic,  but  that  Count  de  Sartiges,  who 
was  consulted,  saw  no  objection  to  it,  and  con- 
sidered that  Victor  Immanuel  might  be  induced  to 
yield.  For  myself,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can,  as 
there  are  questions  involved  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

Turin,  Jan.  5. 
The  debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of 
Brigandage  was  continued  to-day  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Signor  Conforti  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  while  the  Minister  of  J ustice  defended 
its  constitutionality  and  necessity.  Signor  Rat- 
tazzi  announced  that  he  'should  speak  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  General  Bixio  stated  that  the  origin 
of  the  brigandage  was  Rome. 

AMERICA. 

Queenstown,  Jan.  5. 

The  extra  Inman  steamship  City  of  Cork,  from 
New  York  on  the  23d  ult.,  arrived  here  at  6.20 
P.M.  to-day,  with  eleven  passengers,  but  no  specie. 
She  landed  three  passengers,  and  proceeded  at 
6.30  P.M.  for  Liverpool. 

The  Richmond  Prisoners. — The  Richmond 
con'espondent  of  the  Atlanta  Appeal  describes  a 


recent  visit  to  the  Hotel  de  Libby.  He  found  the 
passages  and  ante-rooms  of  the  prison  piled  up 
with  boxes  and  piles  of  clothing  and  provisions 
which  had  just  been  received  from  the  North  by 
flag  of  truce.  Upon  ascending  to  the  upper  stories 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the  prisoners  he  saw 
the  greatest  profusion  of  comforts  and  luxuries  in 
the  way  of  provant  that  even  a  riotous  imagination 
could  conceive.  Hams,  smoked  beef,  Bologna 
sausages  hung  from  the  rafters ;  tin  cans  of  potted 
meat,  oysters,  sardines,  green  peas,  &c.  were  ar- 
ranged on  shelving  against  the  walls ;  while  the 
finest  pippins  rolled  along  the  floors.  Immense 
packages  of  new  publications,  sets  of  chessmen, 
backgammon  boxes,  &c.  which  had  apparently  just 
been  opened  for  distribution,  proved  that  the 
Yankees  did  not  intend  their  unhappy  brethren 
should  die  of  ennui.  The  prisoners  themselves 
were  variously  occupied,  some  lying  at  full  length 
on  the  floor,  deeply  involved  in  the  tragic  incidents 
of  Miss  Braddon's  novels ;  others  playing  whist 
and  euchre,  or  deeply  pondering  the  gambits  ; 
others  asleep ;  others  again,  eating  their  dinners. 
Brigadier-General  Neil  Dow  was  lapping  up  the 
soup  furnished  by  the  prison  cook  with  evident 
satisfaction.  One  man  only  was  reading  the  Bible. 
All  looked  in  fine  health,  and  seemed  remarkably 
cheerful.  Major  Turner  informed  the  writer  that 
several  of  the  officers  of  the  highest  rank  had 
handed  him  a  statement  which  they  had  volun- 
tarily drawn  up,  denying  in  the  fullest  and 
strongest  manner  the  infamous  lies  about  Con- 
federate cruelty  which  have  recently  been  circulated 
at  the  North. 

The  Confederate  Press  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Proclamation. — The  Richmond  Inquirer,  in  pub- 
lishing Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
rejects  its  projects  in  the  following  language :  "  He 
is  going  to  forgive  us  something,  it  seems,  on  cer- 
tain terms.  Forgive  us  what  1  Forgive  us  because 
he  has  invaded  our  States  with  armed  multitudes 
to  compass  our  destruction  ?  Forgive  us  because 
he  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burnt  our  towns,  desolated  our  homes  ?  Forgive  us 
for  the  many  thousands  of  brothers  and  sons  whom 
he  has  slain  upon  our  soil  while  repelling  his  inva- 
sion, and  for  the  many  dear  mutilated  ones  who 
will  remain  the  legacy  of  the  war  when  the  war  is 
over  ?  He  may  forgive  us  for  all  these  his  crimes, 
but  so  long  as  we  have  hearts  to  feel  and  hands  to 
strike  we  shall  never  forgive  him.  But  he  goes 
further,  he  makes  his  forgiveness  dependent  upon 
terms.  We  have  to  swear  that  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  which  we  received  with  mocking 
last  year,  and  which  has  since  been  a  general  deri- 
sion, shall  be  submitted  to  by  us.  We  must  aban- 
don to  that  demon  thirst  for  their  blood  all  the 
jnen  under  whom  we  have  won  fame,  if  not  a  name 
among  nations.  We  must  give  the  President  to 
Abraham's  tender  mercies.  The  army  of  the 
Potomac  must  offer  up  their  glorious  leader,  under 
whom  both  have  become  illustrious.  Beauregard 
must  be  hanged.  Is  even  Lincoln  base  enough  to 
imagine  a  brave  people  such  as  the  Confederates 
have  proved  themselves,  would,  under  any  stress 
of  fortune,  prove  traitors  to  the  men  whom  they 
have  called  to  lead  them  in  camp  or  council  ?  This 
infamous  proclamation  will  but  arouse  us  to  new 
zeal  and  new  efforts." 
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[From  7th  to  I4th  Januanj.] 

HOME. 

Accouchement  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. — 
The  following  official  telegram  has  been  received 
from  Windsor : — 

"  Frogmore,  Jan.  8,  10.35  P.M. 
"  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  delivered  of  a  fine 
boy  at  9  p.m.    Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  infant 
Prince  are  both  doing  well." 

The  following  bulletin  has  also  been  issued  : — 
"Frogmore,  Jan.  8. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
confined  of  a  Prince  at  two  minutes  to  nine  this 
evening.     Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  infant 
Prince  are  doing  perfectly  well. 

"  E.  H.  SlEVEKING,  M.D. 

"  Henry  Brown,  Surgeon." 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. — Friday 
was  a  grand  day  on  the  ice  at  Virginia  Water.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  left  Frogmore 
Lodge  at  a  quarter  past  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
in  an  open  carriage  and  pair,  with  several  gen- 
tlemen of  his  suite,  and  arrived  at  Virginia  Water 
shortly  before  1 2  o'clock.  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  followed  in  a  close  carriage, 
accompanied  by  her  ladies  in  attendance.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
lake,  where  they  were  met  on  the  ice  by  about  forty 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  the  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  London  Skating  Club.  Two  sides 
were  chosen  for  the  game  of  hockey.  Those  on  the 
Prince's  side  were  distinguished  by  a  white  riband 
on  the  left  arm.  The  game  was  kept  up  with  great 
animation  until  2  o'clock,  when  the  Prince  and  his 
companions  repaired  to  the  Fishing  Temple,  where 
they  partook  of  a  sumptuous  luncheon.  After- 
wards they  returned  to  the  lake,  and  resumed  the 
game  of  hockey,  which  they  kept  up  until  a  quarter 
to  5  o'clock,  when  the  Prince  left  for  Frogmore. 
His  Royal  Highness  proved  himself  a  first-rate 
skater  and  player,  being  as  active  with  his  hockey- 
stick  as  he  was  on  his  skates,  puzzling  many  of  the 
most  expert  players.  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  is  an  excellent  skater, 
seemed  much  interested  in  the  game,  and  was  oc- 
casionally driven  about  in  a  sledge.  The  Princess 
left  Virginia  Water  at  4  o'clock.  Besides  the  Royal 
visitors  and  suite,  there  were  upwards  of  500  people 
present,  including  a  large  number  of  ladies,  who 
displayed  much  skill  and  grace  in  the  performance 
of  several  difficult  figures.  This  exciting  scene  was 
much  enlivened  by  the  performances  of  the  band  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue),  who  were  com- 
fortably seated  round  a  large  charcoal  fire  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  near  to  the  Fishing  Temple. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Ely. — Dr.  Turton,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  whose  death  was  announced  in  the  Times  of 
Saturday,  was  the  fifty-sixth  prelate  who  had  occu- 
pied that  see.  He  was  born  in  1780,  and  in  1801 
entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  but  two  years 
afterwards  migrated  to  St.  Catherine's  Hall.  In 
1805  he  proceeded  to  his  B.A.  degree,  being  the 
senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  and  bracketed  first 
Smith's  prizeman  with  Mr.  S.  C.  Hunter,  of  Trinity 
College.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's.    In  1822,  on  the  death 


of  Professor  Woodhouse,  he  was  elected  Lucasian 
Professor.  In  1827,  on  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Kaye,  Mr.  Turton  was  appointed  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  in  the  same  year  was  collated  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  1830  he 
became  a  canon  of  Peterborough,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Dean  of  that  church,  on  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  Monk  to  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
In  Nov.  1842,  he  was  nominated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (who  was  then  Prime  Minister)  to  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster,  to  which  is  annexed  the  Deanery 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  and  in  1845  the  same 
Minister  recommended  him  for  the  Bishopric  of 
Ely,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on  the  4th  of 
May  in  that  year.  Among  Bishop  Turton's  pub- 
lished works  are,  "  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible, 
as  now  printed  by  the  Universities,  with  reference 
to  a  Report  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  Dissenting 
Ministers"  (1833)  ;  "Thoughts  on  the  Admission 
of  Persons  without  regard  to  their  Religious  Opi- 
nions to  certain  Degrees  in  the  Universities  of 
England"  (1834  and  1835);  "Natural  Theology, 
considered  with  reference  to  Lord  Brougham's  Dis- 
course on  that  Subject"  (1836);  "The  Roman 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  considered,  in 
Reply  to  Dr.  Wiseman's  Arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture "  (1837)  ;  and  "  Observations  on  Dr.  (now  Car- 
dinal) Wiseman's  Reply  to  the  preceding  Work  " 
(1839).  The  Bishop  of  Ely  is  the  patron  of  thirty- 
eight  livings,  and  the  diocese  includes  Cambridge- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  parts  of 
Suff'olk.    It  is  worth  5,500?.  a  year. 

Opening  of  the  Charing-Cross  Railway. — 
This,  the  first  great  link  in  the  proposed  new  system 
of  metropolitan  communication  by  rail,  was  opened 
in  a  quiet,  business-like  way  yesterday,  and  at  once 
got  into  work  with  an  amount  of  passenger  traffic 
which  gave  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  immense  public 
convenience  the  line  will  prove  when  it  is  complete 
to  Cannon  Street.  The  fact  of  the  opening  seemed 
far  from  being  generally  known,  yet  even  the  earliest 
trains  were  filled.  The  first  that  left  the  station 
was  the  7.10  for  Greenwich — one  of  the  seventy 
which  will  now  run  daily  between  Charing-Cross 
and  Greenwich,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
from  7  in  the  morning  till  (from  London)  12.25  at 
night.  The  fares  are,  if  anything,  below  the  usual 
Parliamentary  standard,  second-class  to  Greenwich 
being  only  6d.  Mid-Kent  trains  also  start  fre- 
quently, from  9  a.m.  till  10.30  at  night.  These 
trains,  however,  are  mere  beginners,  and  meant  to 
get  the  whole  line,  at  all  its  points  and  stations,  into 
thorough  working  order  before  the  through  traffic 
to  the  great  southern  lines  is  organized.  As  yet  the 
terminal  station  is  a  temporary  one,  the  splendid 
station  building  requiring  at  least  two  months  more 
for  its  completion,  wheri  the  hoardings  will  be  re- 
moved and  disclose  a  square  with  a  facsimile  of 
old  Charing-Cross  in  the  centre,  backed  by  a  noble 
pile  of  edifices  worthy  of  the  situation  the  Company 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure.  It  is  nearly 
four  years  since  this  line  was  commenced  ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  another  two  years  more  will  see  it 
completed  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  its  line  to  Cannon 
Street,  and  its  subway  under  the  Strand,  leading 
into  the  cutting  which  will  give  access  to  the  Greai 
Northern,  the  Euston,  and  the  Midland  stations. 
When  that  great  part  of  the  plan  is  completed,  we 
shall  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  vanquishing 
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the  obstacles  of  this  city  of  inconvenient  distances. 
It  is,  perhaps,  hopeless  to  speak  of  relieving  the 
traffic  of  our  overcrowded  streets.  Only  the  Thames 
embankment  and  new  thoroughfares  can  do  that. 
But  if  the  metropolitan  railways  do  not  reduce  the 
traffic  in  the  streets,  they  at  least  check  the  alarm- 
ing tendency  it  shows  to  increase  each  year,  and 
open  out  new  routes  by  which  the  so-called  tho- 
roughfares may  be  avoided.  The  Charing-Cross 
line,  though  scarcely- two  miles  long  from  end  to 
end,  has,  as  we  have  said,  been  nearly  four  years 
in  construction,  it  being  in  some  parts  the  most 
difficult  line,  and  in  all  parts  what  is  termed  the 
heaviest,  that,  for  its  length,  has  ever  been  built. 
It  runs  entirely  on  bridges  or  arches,  there  being 
no  less  than  17  bridges  and  190  arches,  of  which 
latter  18  are  taken  over  streets  and  three  over 
courts.  Of  the  18  bridges,  one  crosses  the  Thames  ; 
the  others  cross  great  main  thoroughfares.  Of  the 
Thames  bridge  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  speak, 
beyond  saying  that,  as  a  specimen  of  iron  work,  it 
has  no  superior  in  the  world,  and  yesterday  it 
proved  as  rigid  as  the  earth  itself  under  its  growing 
traffic.  Those  over  the  streets  are  among  the  longest 
single  street  spans  ever  built,  and  are  beyond  all 
doubt  the  ugliest  ever  yet  put  up  by  any  engineer. 
When  a  merely  nominal  outlay  might  have  made 
them  ornamental,  Londoners  will  hold  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,-  and  him  only,  guilty  of  cruelly  disfiguring 
some  of  their  best  streets,  such  as  the  southern  ap- 
proach to  London-bridge,  which  has  been  honoured 
with  the  ugliest  viaduct  of  all.  The  quantity  of 
wrought-iron  in  the  Charing-Cross  bridge  is  5,000 
tons,  and  of  cast-iron  2,000  tons.  The  bridges  over 
the  streets  contain  3,250  tons  of  wrought-iron  and 
250  tons  of  cast-iron  ;  151,000  yards  of  brickwork, 
with  41,000  yards  of  concrete,  were  required  to 
complete  the  arches  ;  and  99,000  cubic  yards  of 
earthwork  have  been  made.  From  Charing-Cross, 
in  a  short  time,  access  will  be  given  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  south  of  England  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  before  very  long,  it  will  ojffer  the  same  facilities 
for  the  great  lines  running  north. — Times. 

The  Meeting  of  Parliament.  —  (From  the 
London  Gazette.) 

By  the  Queen. — A  Proclamation. 

Victoria  R. 

Whereas  our  Parliament  stands  prorogued  to 
Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  January  inst.,  we,  with 
the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  do  hereby  publish 
and  declare  that  the  said  Parliament  shall  be  further 
prorogued,  on  the  said  13th  day  of  January  inst.,  to 
Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  February  next ;  and  we 
have  given  order  to  our  Chancellor  of  that  part  of 
our  United  Kingdom  called  Great  Britain  to  pre- 
pare a  Commission  for  proroguing  the  sgime  accord- 
ingly ;  and  we  do  hereby  further,  with  the  advice 
aforesaid,  declare  our  Royal  will  and  pleasure  that 
the  said  Parliament  shall,  on  the  said  Thursday, 
the  4th  day  of  February  next,  assemble  and  be 
holden  for  the  despatch  of  divers  urgent  and  im- 
portant affairs  ;  and  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  and 
the  commissioners  for  shires  and  burghs  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  hereby  required  and  com- 
manded to  give  their  attendance  accordingly,  at 
Westminster,  on  the  said  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of 
February  next. 


Given  at  our  Court,  at  Osborne  House,  Isle  of 
Wight,  this  7th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1864,  and  in  the  27th  year  of  our  reign. 

God  save  the  Queen. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  and  written 
lately  about  the  inequality  of  punishments.  And 
it  is  the  fact,  that  both  in  police-courts  and  the 
assizes  throughout  the  country,  a  degree  of  un- 
certainty on  this  subject  prevails,  which  is  some- 
what perplexing.  The  following,  from  a  supposed 
representative  of  a  class  which  is  rather  apt  to  get 
into  trouble,  is  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Times,  and,  as  it  is  amusing,  we  print  it  at  length  : — 

"  Sir, — I  live  in  the  parish  of  Rivenhall,  about 
ten  miles  from  our  county  town,  Chelmsford.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  a  poacher,  but  I  like 
to  get  a  pheasant  now  and  then,  and  a  hare  as  often 
as  I  can.  I  have  no  land  of  my  own,  but  I  some- 
times go  upon  my  neighbours'.  If  I  happen  to  get 
caught  I  know  what  follows — two  months  or  21. — 
so,  when  I  do  go  before  the  bench  I  am  generally 
provided  with  cash,  or  my  friends  find  it  for  me. 
I  have  never  been  in  our  county  gaol,  except  from 
curiosity  or  to  see  a  friend.  Our  parish  is  not  at 
all  a  bad  one,  but  sometimes  some  of  us  get  into 
scrapes.  I  have  heard  my  father  talk  of  a  man, 
who  lived  close  by  us,  who  was  tried  at  Chelmsford 
and  hanged — what  do  you  think  for?  Cutting 
down  an  apple-tree.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  was  for 
maliciously  cutting  down  an  apple-tree.  That 
word  '  maliciously,'  they  said,  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. This  was  a  long  while  ago,  but  I  have  talked 
to  persons  who  saw  the  man  hanged.  The  grandson 
of  this  man  who  was  hanged  (a  boy  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old)  was  tried  at  Chelmsford  in  1829, 
for  setting  fire  to  his  master's  stack.  There  were  a 
good  many  fires  at  that  time  about  the  next  parish 
to  us  (Witham),  and  the  boy  put  a  match  into  a 
stack  of  his  master  (one  Mr.  Green).  The  boy  was 
tried  before  a  judge  named  Alexander,  and  he  was 
hanged.  In  1857,  a  man  named  Finch,  in  our 
parish,  quarrelled  with  his  sweetheart,  and  one 
Sunday  afternoon  cut  her  throat.  The  girl  went 
on  pretty  well  for  some  time.  I  talked  to  her  about 
an  hour  after  it  happened.  She  told  me  who  did 
it.  The  man  was  caught  the  same  afternoon,  and 
was  taken  before  the  bench  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  girl  came  and  gave  evidence  against  him.  She 
afterwards  went  to  another  parish,  but  somehow 
her  throat  became  worse  and  she  died.  The  man 
was  tried  at  the  assizes  and  hanged. 

These  three  hangings  from  our  parish,  made  us 
believe  that  if  we  did  anything  very  serious,  we 
should  certainly  be  hanged  ;  but  at  our  last  assizes 
we  had  two  men  tried  for  shooting  at  a  watcher  in 
the  wood  in  our  parish.  One  of  the  men,  who  shot 
at  the  watcher,  missed  him,  but  the  other  was 
only  two  yards  off  when  he  fired,  and  hit  him  just  in 
the  middle  of  the  stomach.  He  was  so  close  that 
the  clothes  of  the  watcher  was  set  on  fire.  He 
(Burrells,  the  watcher),  happened  to  have  on  a 
smock-frock,  which  had  been  rolled  up  inside,  and 
the  shot  struck  that  very  place,  went  through  all 
the  folds  of  the  smock,  the  clothes,  and  even  the 
shirt,  and  wounded  him  in  the  body.  It  did  not 
kill  him,  and  he  attended  at  the  assizes  and  gave 
evidence  against  Ager,  the  man  who  shot  him. 
The  jury  said  he  shot  at  Burrells,  with  intent 
to  do  him  grievous  bodily  harm,  and  the  judge 
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said  they  were  quite  right  in  their  verdict,  and 
sentenced  him  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  ; 
but  the  judge  was  very  civil  to  Ager,  and  said  he 
did  not  think  he  meant  to  kill  him — only  to  stop 
him — and  he  said  he  thought  Ager  would  have 
been  very  sorry  if  he  had  killed  him.  Still  it  was 
very  wrong  to  do  bodily  harm,  and  he  sentenced 
him  and  the  other  man  (Townes)  to  five  years' 
penal  servitude.  When  the  news  came  to  our 
parish,  we  were  wonderfully  pleased  to  hear  that 
our  friends — for  we  sometimes  went  out  shooting 
with  them — had  got  off  so  well ;  but  a  day  or  two 
after  we  heard  that  the  judge,  after  his  dinner,  had 
sent  a  message  to  the  two  men,  that  he  should  alter 
the  sentence,  and  he  gave  them  three  years,  instead 
of  five.  This,  we  think,  very  kind  in  the  judge, 
but  we  are  rather  puzzled.  We  have  talked  it  over 
in  our  club,  and  determined. that  I  should  write  to 
you,  sir.  If  we  do  anything  a  little  out  of  the 
square,  and  are  caught,  we  want  to  know  what  we 
shall  get  ?  and  we  want  to  know,  if  we  should  happen 
to  fire  at  a  keeper  or  watcher,  about  six  feet  off  the 
muzzle  of  our  guns,  if  we  are  only  to  expect  three 
years  ?  We  don't  quite  understand  about  bodily 
harm.  Some  of  us  think  the  judge  means,  that 
shooting  at  a  man  in  his  body  or  stomach,  is  not 
so  bad  as  shooting  him  anywhere  else,  say  his  head 
or  his  legs  ;  and  some  of  our  young  ones  say,  that 
they  will  run  the  chance,  and  shoot  at  every  keeper 
in  the  stomach  rather  than  be  taken.  I  don't  say 
so  myself,  for  I  would  rather  pay  my  21.  than  put 
a  charge  of  shot  into  a  man's  stomach  ;  but  others 
think  differently,  and  everybody  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinion.  We  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  the 
judge,  and  we  think,  as  the  law  is  becoming  so 
merciful,  very  likely  nex-t  year  a  man  would  only 
get  one  year  if  he  shot  at  another  two  yards  off, 
provided  he  only  aimed  at  his  stomach.  We  do 
not  like  to  ask  lawyers  about  here,  but  we  thought 
you  might  tell  us  if  we  are  quite  safe  only  to  get 
three  years,  if  we  shoot  at  a  man  two  yards  off. 
You  will  see  what  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the 
county  it  would  be  if  one  of  us  did  the  same  thing 
as  Ager  did,  and  then  get  fourteen  or  twenty-one 
years'  penal  servitude.  We  don't  mind  three 
years,  but  fourteen  or  twenty-one  are  quite  another 
thing ;  and  we  only  want  to  know  what  we  may 
expect,  as  it  would  be  too  bad  to  have  led  us  on 
to  shoot  keepers,  thinking  we  could  only  have  three 
years,  and  then  turn  round  on  us  and  give  us 
twenty-one. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 
Rivenhall,  Jan.  1864.  Joe  Hodge. 

IRELAND. 

(From  the  Times  Correspondent.) 

Dublin,  Jan.  6. 
A  VERT  interesting  scene  was  presented  at  Trinity 
College  yesterday.  Within  the  large  semi-circle, 
enclosed  by  iron  railings,  in  front  of  the  building, 
was  erected  a  temporary  platform,  with  tiers  of 
benches  on  each  side.  Upon  the  platform  was 
seated  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  around  him  were 
grouped  many  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
men  in  the  city,  among  whom  were  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Mr.  Whiteside,  M.P.,  Dean  Graves,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butcher,  Dr.  Ingram.  F.T.C.D., 
Dean  Bagot,  Drs.  Corrigan,  ^tokes,  Wilde,  Adams, 


Croker,  &c.  Ladies  looked  out  from  the  windows 
of  the  College,  and  of  the  neighbouring  houses ; 
and  a  large  crowd  of  people  stood  in  College-green, 
observing  the  proceedings  with  much  apparent 
interest,  the  ordinary  street  traffic  being  at  the 
same  time  suspended,  by  order  of  the  police 
authorities.  The  cause  of  this  assembly,  the  centre 
of  all  this  interest,  attracting  alike  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  was  a 
statue  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  which  Lord  Carlisle 
came  to  inaugurate — Goldsmith,  the  poor  strug- 
gling student,  awkward  in  his  manners,  not  very 
steady  in  his  conduct,  seldom  well  enough  dressed 
to  promenade  Grafton-street  in  the  day  ;  perhaps 
never  during  his  whole  College  course  invited  to 
dinner  by  one  of  the  wealthy  class  now  assembled 
to  honour  his  memory,  who  would  hardly  have 
been  thought  presentable  in  the  higher  circles  of 
respectable  society,  and  who  subsequently  toiled 
for  long  years,  winning  scanty  and  precarious  earn- 
ings as  a  literary  drudge,  without  recognition  or 
encouragement  from  the  noble,  the  opulent,  or  the 
learned.  Nor  was  this  neglect  altogether  the  fault 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  for  there  is  many  an 
"  inglorious  "  Goldsmith  now  the  victim  of  similar 
neglect  ;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  in  the  very  Uni- 
versity now  so  proud  of  his  name. 

Professor  Ingram,  on  behalf  of  the  Goldsmith 
Statue  Committee,  read  an  address  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  in  which  he  stated  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  work  was  undertaken  and  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.  The  project  of  a  national 
memorial  to  Goldsmith,  was  originated  by  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  who  headed  the  subscription  list  with  a 
munificent  donation.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince 
Consort  also  graciously  contributed,  and  funds 
came,  not  only  from  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  also  from  the  British  colonies,  and 
from  India.  The  execution  of  the  statue  was,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee,  intrusted  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  an  Irishman,  confessedly  one  of 
the  first  sculptors  of  our  time,  who  himself  contri- 
buted 100?.  The  statue  had  been  for  some  months 
elevated  upon  a  temporary  pedestal,  in  order  that 
the  committee  might  be  able  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  best  position  in  which  it  could  be 
placed.  The  public  have  thus  been  enabled  already 
to  pronounce  their  verdict  upon  it  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  there  has  been  an  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  that  it  is  "  one  of  which  Ireland  may  justly 
feel  proud,  not  only  worthy  as  a  memorial  of  historic 
greatness,  but  as  an  evidence  and  trophy  of  living 
genius."  The  Board  of  Trmity  College  were  speci- 
ally interested  in  the  undertaking,  and  to  the  Pro- 
vost, Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  which  his  memory  will  be  for  ever 
associated,  the  committee  presented  the  statue  of 
the  poet,  now  happily  completed,  and  placed  upon 
its  final  site.  The  report  concluded  thus  : — "  It 
will  remain  to  our  posterity,  and  especially  to  the 
youth  who  frequent  this  seat  of  learning,  a  visible 
symbol  of  the  grateful  and  affectionate  admiration 
which  Irishmen  must  ever  feel  for  the  genius  and 
writings  of  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  QUESTION. 

Altona,  Jan.  11. 
The  principal  military  force  of  Denmark,  num- 
bering 16,000  men,  is  concentrated  in  the  city  of 
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Schleswig.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  heavily 
burdened  by  the  number  of  soldiers  billeted  upon 
them. 

Liberty-square,  in  the  city  of  Schleswig,  is  de- 
fended by  five  84-pounder  canon. 

Colossal  palisades  and  extensive  barracks  are 
being  erected  at  the  dam  of  the  Dannewerk. 

The  class  of  soldiers  of  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years  has  been  called  out. 

FRANCE. 

(From  the  Times  Correspondent.) 

Paris,  Monday,  Jan.  11. 
The  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  Em- 
peror's life,  mentioned  in  my  letters  of  Thursday 
and  Friday,  has  filled  with  consternation  every  one 
who  has  heard  of  it.  The  agents  of  the  plot, 
which  was  to  have  been  executed  with  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  atrocity,  are  found.  It 
was  at  first  said  that  one  of  the  party  was  a  Belgian, 
and  then  a  Pole.  The  circumstance  of  a  Pole  who 
was  employed  on  the  Northern  railroad  having 
been  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  last  fatal  acci- 
dent on  that  line,  led  to  the  mistake.  It  would 
now  appear  that  the  four  are  Italians  ;  their  names 
are  Greco,  Imperatori,  Trabuco,  and  Saglio,  other- 
wise called  Marpholi.  They  were  arrested  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday  last.  When  they  were  ex- 
amined before  the  Juge  d'Instruction,  Greco,  who, 
it  seems,  was  at  the  head  of  the  band,  unhesitat- 
ingly, and  with  audacious  frankness,  avowed  his 
crime, '  affected  to  glory  in  having  been  employed 
to  execute  it,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. If  the  disclosures  made  by  this  man  are 
to  be  trusted,  it  would  appear  that  towards  the  end 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October  last,  he  and 
his  three  accomplices  were  summoned  to  Lugano 
by  Mazzini,  with  whom  they  had  been  for  some 
time  in  correspondence.  It  was  then  and  there 
arranged  that  they  should  proceed  to  Paris  to 
assassinate  the  Emperor.  Mazzini  gave  them  four 
shells  which  he  had  received  or  brought  from 
England  ;  four  shells  of  a  similar  description 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  at  Genoa  ;  four 
revolvers,  and  four  poniards.  On  leaving  Lugano, 
Mazzini  gave  him  4,000f.,  telling  him  he  was  going 
to  London  to  await  the  result  of  the  attempt,  and 
would  then  send  him  more  money.  He  at  the 
same  time  left  him  the  address  of  a  person  through 
whom  he  was  to  write  to  him  in  case  he  wanted 
more  funds.  The  address,  in  Mazzini's  hand- 
writing, was  found  on  Greco's  person.  Among 
other  papers  was  a  copy  of  instructions  from 
Mazzini  written  in  cipher,  and  containing  certain 
signs  which  he  was  to  send  him  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  the  crime  was  to  be  attempted.  Mazzini  also 
gave  him  two  photographic  portraits  of  himself, 
with  his  name  at  the  bottom  written  in  his  own 
hand.  Those  papers  were  found  in  Greco's  trousers, 
between  the  lining  and  the  cloth.  There  was  also 
found  in  Greco's  pocket-book  a  letter  addressed  by 
Imperatori  to  Mazzini,  stating  that,  having  heard 
of  a  plot  for  the  murder  of  the  Emperor,  he  claimed 
to  be  one  of  the  party.  Greco  admitted  that  this 
letter  had  been  handed  to  him  at  Lugano  by 
Mazzini. 

It  wa§  on  Christmas-day  that  the  men  bent  on 
this  mission  of  blood  arrived  in  Paris.  It  was  at 
first  said  that  they  had  come  direct  from  London 
to  France  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  depositions  that 


they  entered  the  French  territory  from  Switzerland, 
and  with  passports  perfectly  en  regie,  without  a  single 
flaw;  which  had  been  given  them  by  the  Swiss 
authorities.  Each  had  two  shells  uncharged  on 
his  person.  From  the  day  of  their  arrival  to 
that  of  their  arrest  they  changed  their  lodging 
more  than  once,  in  order  to  throw  the  police,  whom 
they  seemed  to  know  were  on  the  watch  for  them, 
off  the  scent.  They  did  not  all  live  together,  but 
met  in  the  daytime  to  concert  the  means  of  carry- 
out  their  object. 

Greco,  who  appeared  to  be  as  eager  an  approver 
as  he  had  been  a  conspirator,  related  to  the  judges 
every  movement,  every  particular  of  himself  and 
his  accomplices  since  their  coming  to  Paris.  They 
had  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  approaches  to 
the  Opera  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  and  of  those  of 
the  other  theatres  which  the  Emperor  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting.  They  had  closely  examined 
every  place  which  gave  access  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  repeatedly  visited  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne when  the  Emperor  went  to  skate.  Their 
plan  was,  that  wherever,  or  whenever,  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  they  were  to  throw  their 
shells  (said  to  be  more  destructive  than  those  of 
Orsini)  under  his  ■■horses'  feet,  and  at  once  rush  on 
him  and  his  attendants  with  their  revolvers  and 
poniards.  Greco  added  that  the  jDoniards,  which 
he  had  received  from  Mazzini,  were  poisoned  ;  and 
it  seems  on  examination  that  the  points  and  blades 
are  of  a  peculiar  colour,  as  if  they  had  been  long 
steeped  in  some  liquid.  The  conspirators,  who  de- 
clare that  they  were  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Mazzini,  resolved  to  efi*ect  their  purpose  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  last  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  On  the 
previous  Saturday  the  shells  were  loaded,  and 
everything  prepared.  They  were,  however,  out  of 
money,  having  already  spent  the  4,000f.  Mazzini 
had  given  them  in  October.  Their  way  of  life 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  secret  object  on  which 
they  were  bent.  They  had  been  constantly  tracked 
by  the  police,  and  from  their  frequent  changes  of 
domicile  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  it,  yet 
they  acted  as  if  they  wished  to  give  every  facility 
to  those  who  were  so  vigilantly  watching  them. 
They  denied  themselves  no  pleasure  ;  they  lived 
joyously,  and  a  dinner  for  the  four  cost  over  200f. 
They  contemplated  escaping  from  Paris  after  the 
perpetration  of  their  crime  ;  but,  as  they  had  spent 
their  money  in  orgies  of  every  kind,  they  wrote  to 
Mazzini,  who  is  now  in  London,  for  more.  The 
Emperor  had  been  kept  acquainted  with  what  was 
going  on,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  out 
as  usual,  and  the  police,  knowing  that  Monday  or 
Tuesday  was  fixed  for  the  attempt,  made  all  sure 
by  arresting  the  conspirators  on  Sunday  evening. 
The  money  they  had  written  for  did  not  arrive  the 
day  they  expected  ;  but  I  hear  that  a  letter  con- 
taining an  order — some  say  for  500f.,  others  for 
4,000f. — addressed  to  one  of  them,  was  intercepted 
on  Saturday  at  the  post-office.  Had  the  funds  ar- 
rived before  Sunday,  they  would,  they  said,  have 
at  once  proceeded  to  action. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  confession  of  Greco, 
and  it  is  in  all  respects  corroborated  by  his  accom- 
plices. The  only  one  who  has  shown  compunction 
for  the  crime  in  which  he  was  to  have  a  share,  is 
Saglio,  alias  Marpholi,  a  young  man  of  two  or 
three  and  twenty,  arid  he  declares  that  when 
mattors  came  to  the  point,  he  would  have  refused 
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to  act.  Imperatori  and  Trabuco  describe  them- 
selves as  formerly  belonging  to  the  band  of  Gari- 
baldi, and  as  having  taken  part  in  the  affair  of 
Aspronionte,  when  he  was  wounded  ;  and  both  wore 
the  Marsala  medal.  Trabuco,  who  had  passed 
under  another  name,  is  said  to  have  been  tried  and 
convicted  in  France  for  swindling,  and  in  London 
for  theft.  Greco,  the  head  of  the  party,  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  during  his  examination 
by  the  Juge  d'Instruction.  He  blasphemed,  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  cursed  himself  for  having  failed,  and 
declared  that  there  were  others  bound  like  himself 
by  oath  to  complete  the  crime. 

The  shells  found  at  the  house  where  they  lodged 
are  about  the  same  size  as  the  Orsini  ones,  but 
somewhat  differently  shaped.  Orsini's  were  in 
form  like  a  pear  ;  these  are  perfectly  oval,  and  very 
thick,  and  instead  of  being  charged  with  fulminat- 
ing powder,  were  filled  with  ordinary  powder.  The 
conspirators  are  now  lodged  in  the  prison  of  Mazas  ; 
their  preliminary  examination  is  not  yet  quite  ended, 
and  it  is  believed  they  will  make  further  disclo- 
sures. Trabuco  was  seized  at  the  door  of  his  house 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  Imperatori  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  while  preparing  to  go  out,  and 
Greco  and  the  other  in  another  house  in  the  Kue 
St.  Honore. 

Les  Etrennes  at  Paris. — The  Fair  of  the 
Jour  de  VAn,  says  a  Paris  letter  of  Sunday,  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  Boulevards,  from 
the  Bastile  to  the  Madeleine,  are  lined  with  an 
avenue  of  booths,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  cheap 
toys,  oranges,  and  sweetmeats  ;  an  immense  crowd 
slowly  surges  up  and  down  the  asphalte,  between 
the  booths  and  the  regular  shops,  which  put  forth 
their  most  tempting  wares,  and  between  this  and 
the  8th  of  January,  more  money  will  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  dolls,  drums,  bonbons,  and  other 
knick-knacks,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year  to- 
gether. But  these  booths  are  only  patronised  by 
the  small  bourgeois  and  the  profane  vulgar.  In 
Paris  it  is  the  custom  for  young  men  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  dining  out,  to  present  the  wives  of 
their  various  Amphitryons  with  expensive  memen- 
toes— and  even  children  have  so  far  forgotten  the 
"  feelings  of  another  epoch,"  that  nothing  will 
please  them  but  mechanical  toys  and  dolls  that 
utter  sounds  supposed  to  be  human,  and  attired  in 
a  style  that  would  qualify  them  to  attend  a  drawing- 
room.  Fifty  and  even  a  hundred  francs  is  no 
uncommon  price  for  a  doll,  and  all  other  etrennes 
are  in  proportion,  from  which  you  will  under- 
stand why  Charivari  calls  the  Jour  de  VAn  the 
gloomiest  day  in  the  year.  Edmund  Texier,  writing 
in  the  Sihcle  to-day,  recommends  all  who  have  any 
regard  for  their  purse  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  country, 
and  try  sea-bathing  in  January,  to  escape  the  awful 
tribute,  and  that  failing,  immediately  to  catch  a  cold 
and  be  confined  to  the  house.  In  that  case  they 
will  be  victimised  only  by  their  porters,  servants, 
tradespeople,  messengers,  and  so  forth,  but  avoid 
the  more  onerous  sacrifice  they  are  expected  to 
make  at  the  altar  of  friendship. 

Paris,  Jan.  11,  Evening. 

The  debate  upon  the  Address  was  commenced  at 
the  sitting  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  to-day. 

M.  Thiers  showed  that  the  necessity  for  liberty 
was  now  universal  in  Europe.  He  maintained  that 
the  Emperor  might  become  the  initiator  of  fro^dom. 


The  speaker  claimed  the  rQ^establishment  of  that 
liberty,  the  exercise  of  which  was  suspended  by 
the  Empire,  and  insisted  particularly  upon  the 
necessity  of  restoring  liberty  to  the  national  repre- 
sentation, and  of  re-introducing  Ministerial  respon- 
sibility, M.  Thiers  further  showed  that  France 
was  ripe  for  liberty,  and  said,  "  If  the  Chief  of  the 
State  does  not  know  how  to  cede,  the  country  will 
exact  that  which  it  now  respectfully  requests." 
Upon  this  condition  M.  Thiers  promised  his  unre- 
served support  to  the  Government. 

M.  Eouher,  in  reply,  recalled  the  words  used  by 
M.  Thiers,  "  the  country  will  exact,"  and  stated 
that  he  considered  that  expression  a  threat,  of  which 
the  Government  was  not  afraid,  as  it  did  not  be- 
long to  those  whom  people  menaced.  M.  Eouher 
maintained  that  none  of  the  liberty  demanded  by 
M.  Thiers  was  deficient  in  the  country,  that  the 
Parliamentary  system  which  it  was  sought  to  bring 
back  had  had  its  day,  that  the  Emperor  reigns  and 
governs,  and  that  liberty  would  follow  when  the 
time  had  arrived,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
wait. 

ITALY. 

{From  the  Times  Correspondent.) 

Rome,  Jan.  6. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  incident  of  the 
week  is  that  Mr.  Home,  of  spiritualism  notoriety, 
has  been  ordered  to  leave  Rome  in  three  days  ; 
and  that  I  may  not  err  in  my  statement  of  a  fact 
which  has  occasioned  great  sensation,  I  give  you  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  Jau.  2.— Received  a  letter  requesting  my  pre- 
sence before  the  police  on  the  3d  inst.  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  one. 

"  Jan.  3. — Went ;  and  was  shown  to  the  room  of 
the  advocate  Pasqualoni.  I  was  accompanied  by 
my  friend  M.  Gouthier,  Consul  of  Greece  in  Rome. 
The  questions  were  as  follows : — '  The  names  of 
my  father  and  mother?  Have  you  published  a 
book  ? — Yes.  Your  profession  ? — An  art  student. 
Your  residence  ? — 65,  Via  del  Tritone.  When  did 
you  arrive  ? — Six  weeks  ago.  How  many  times 
have  you  been  in  Rome  ? — Twice.  How  long  did 
you  stay  each  time  ? — Two  months  the  first,  and 
three  weeks  the  last.  How  long  do  you  intend  to 
remain  this  time  ? — Till  April.  Have  you  a  fixed 
residence  in  France  ? — No.  How  many  books 
have  you  written  1 — One.  How  many  copies  have 
been  sold  ? — As  I  am  not  my  own  publisher,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say.  After  you  became  a 
Catholic,  did  you  exercise  your  power  as  a  medium  ? 
— Neither  before  nor  after  did  I  exercise  my 
power  as  a  medium,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  power 
dependent  on  my  will  ;  I  could  not  use  it.  How 
do  you  make  these  things  ? — I  think  the  reply  I 
have  just  given  is  sufficient  for  this.  Do  you  con- 
sider your  power  a  gift  of  nature  ? — No  ;  I  consider 
it  a  gift  of  God.  What  constitutes  a  trance  ? — A 
study  of  physiology  will  explain  this  better  than  I 
can.  Do  you  see  the  spirits  asleep  and  awake  ?— 
Both.  Wliy  do  the  spirits  come  to  you  ? — As  a 
consolation,  and  to  convince  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  after-existence  of  the  soul.  What 
religion  do  they  teach  ?— That  depends.  What  do 
you  do  to  make  them  come  ? '  I  was  about  to  reply 
that  I  did  nothing,  when  on  the  table,  where  he 
was  writing,  there  came  clear  and  distinct  raps. 
He  then  said,  '  But  the  table  also  moves  I '   J ust 
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as  he  was  saying  it  the  table  did  move.  *  What  is 
the  age  of  your  child  ? — Four  and  a  half.  Where 
is  lie  ? — At  Malvern.  With  whom  ? — Dr.  Gully. 
Is  Dr.  Gully  a  Catholic  ?— No.  When  did  you 
last  see  your  child  ? — Two  months  ago.  When  do 
you  expect  to  see  him  again? — In  April.'  He 
then  said,  without  assigning  any  reason,  that  I 
must  leave  Kome  in  three  days.  'Do  you  con- 
sent ? — No,  most  decidedly  not,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  done  nothing  to  infringe  the  laws  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  I  will  consult  with  the  English 
Consul  and  be  guided  by  him.'" 

Such  is  the  report  of  a  procedure  which  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment. On  Monday  morning  the  British  Consul 
saw  Monsignor  Matteucci,  the  Governor  of  Kome, 
and  complained  that  any  British  subject  should  be 
interfered  with  in  consequence  of  his  opinions.  He 
stated  that  Mr,  Home  had  conducted  himself, 
during  his  residence  in  Rome,  in  a  strictly  legal 
and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  demanded  that  the 
obnoxious  order  should  be  rescinded.  Monsignor 
spoke  of  dangerous  powers  of  fascination,  of  the 
prohibition  by  the  Government  of  all  the  practices 
of  the  black  art,  and  finally  assented  to  Mr.  Home's 
remaining,  on  condition  of  his  entering  into  an  en- 
gagement, through  Mr.  Severn,  that  he  would 
desist  from  all  communications  with  the  spiritual 
world  during  his  stay  in  Rome.  An  agreement  to 
that  effect  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Home, 
who  will  henceforwards  abstain  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  upper  or  the  lower  world,  as  the 
case  may  be,  during  his  residence  in  Rome. 

JAPAN. 

(From  the  Times  Correspondmt.) 

The  intelligence  which  has  been  received  during 
the  past  fortnight  from  Japan  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  any  which  has  arrived  of  late,  and 
affords  hope  that  war  may  yet  be  avoided.  The 
Prince  of  Satsuma  has  at  length  become  convinced 
that  it  is  useless  to  protract  his  resistance  to  the 
English  demands,  and  has  consented  to  accede  to 
every  request  we  have  made.^  He  deputed  several 
of  his  high  officers  to  visit  Colonel  Neale,  with 
whom  they  had  three  long  interviews,  and  in  the 
last  agreed  to  arrangements  of  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory nature.  A  high  officer  of  the  Tycoon  was 
present  during  the  interviews,  and  distinctly  un- 
derstood and  approved  the  result.  At  first  the 
envoys  expressed  a  strong  feeling  that  the  Prince 
of  Satsuma  had  not  been  well  treated  by  the 
English  fleet,  in  seizing  and  burning  his  steamers 
without  warning  of  Admiral  Kuper's  intention  ; 
but  they  confessed  that  the  matter  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  after  Colonel  Neale's  explanation — 
that  the  steamers  had  been  seized  in  the  first  in- 
instance,  without  any  intention  of  burning  them, 
on  account  of  the  Prince's  dilatoriness  in  replying 
to  Colonel  Neale's  despatch,  and  had  subsequently 
been  destroyed  when  the  Japanese  commenced 
hostilities  by  firing  on  the  English  ships.  So 
friendly  has  Satsuma  now  become,  if  appearances 
may  be  trusted,  that  he  expressed,  through  his 
envoys,  a  desire  to  send  some  of  his  young  nobility 
to  England,  to  be  educated. 

The  Jeddo  Government  has  recalled  the  edict 
which  was  issued  some  two  months  ago,  decreeing 
'the  expulsion  of  foreigners  from  Japan ;  but  the 


request  that  foreigners  would  withdraw  from 
Yokohama,  which  was  made  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
the  American  and  Dutch  Ministers,  has  been 
formally  communicated  to  the  English  and  French. 
The  Japanese  seem  to  be  awaiting  a  reply  from 
the  several  Governments  before  carrying  the  matter 
further.  In  the  meantime,  trade  has  slightly  im- 
proved, though  complaints  are  still  made  of  the 
short  supply  of  silk  brought  into  the  market. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learnt  that 
Gordon  has  crossed  the  Tae-ho,  to  the  west  side  of 
Soochow,  where  he  has  captured  some  stockades  on 
the  grand  canal,  and  effected  a  junction  with  some 
Mandarin  troops  who  have  marched  down  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  province.  It  is  believed 
that  the  bombardment  of  the  city  will  have  begun 
at  the  time  I  am  writing  this. 

INDIA. 

The  Hostilities  on  the  Punjab  Frontier. — 
The  following  telegram  has  been  received  at  the 
India-office  : — 

Bombay,  Dec.  29. 

"An  official  telegram  from  Lahore,  dated  De- 
cember 24,  states  that  the  Guide  Corps,  and  a  con- 
tingent of  the  Bonair  tribe,  which  were  detached 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Mulka,  have  re- 
turned to  Umbeylah.  The  original  object  of  the 
expedition  has  thus  been  accomplished,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  seat  of  the  Hindustanee  fanatics. 
The  force,  therefore,  will  return  to  the  plains,  and, 
after  the  exaction  of  hostages  from  the  Judoon  and 
Othmanzye  tribes,  will  go  into  quarters. 

"  The  Peshawur  district  and  border  are  quiet. 

"  The  Punjab  is  perfectly  tranquil." 

The  late  Lord  Elgin. — The  result  of  the  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  late  Lord  Elgin  has 
proved — what  had  been  suspected  from  the  first — 
that  his  death  was  not  attributable  to  any  disease 
of  Indian  origin.  It  was  found  that  the  heart  was 
in  a  state  of  what  is  called  professionally '  fatty  de- 
generation ' — that  is,  that  it  had  lost  its  muscular 
character,  and  become  weak  and  dilated.  The 
right  ventricle  was  fatally  affected.  There  was 
also  advanced  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The  changes 
in  the  structure  of  these  vital  organs  had  been  long 
in  progress.  It  is  strange  that  they  had  not  earlier 
given  marked  evidence  of  their  existence,  for  they 
would  have  soon  proved  fatal  under  any  circum- 
stances and  in  any  climate. — Times. 

AMERICA. 

The  siege  of  Charleston,  of  which  so  little  has 
been  heard  for  some  months,  is  now  pressed  by  the 
Federals  with  renewed  vigour.  The  bombardment 
was  again  commenced  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
December,  and  continued  without  intermission 
through  the  whole  of  Christmas-day.  In  sixteen 
hours  the  Federal  batteries  threw  130  shells  into 
the  city,  or  about  two  every  fifteen  minutes.  Seven 
persons  wounded  and  ten  buildings  destroyed  by 
fire  make  up  the  account  of  the  damage  sustained. 
It  appears  slight  for  the  number  of  hours  ;  but 
Charleston  includes  more  ground  on  which  shells 
may  fall  harmlessly  than  most  American  towns. 
Roads,  streets,  gardens,  and  open  spaces  make  up 
a  large  portion  of  its  area  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  out  of  any  number  of  shots  only  a  few 
would  have  any  effect.  But  the  artillery  the  Fede- 
rals have  mounted  must  be  of  the  most  powerful 
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description.  Their  nearest  battery  is  little  less  than 
five  miles  from  the  city ;  the  line  of  fire  crosses  the 
whole  harbour  from  Morris  Island.  The  ruins  of 
Fort  Sumter  rise  from  the  sea  about  midway.  But 
even  when  the  works  were  perfect,  the  guns  of  the 
fort  had  not  range  enough  to  prevent  the  Federals 
from  constructing  the  batteries  on  the  island  ;  nor 
can  the  other  defensive  works  of  the  Confederates 
silence  them.  The  whole  siege  has  become  an 
artillery  conflict,  carried  on  at  distances  at  which, 
till  now,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  open  any 
fire  at  all.  The  besiegers  cannot  make  any  ap- 
proaches, or  open  trenches,  or  dig  mines.  The  four 
or  five  miles  of  sea  are  always  between  them  and 
the  threatened  city.  If  they  would  shorten  the 
distance,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  co-operation' 
of  a  fleet  ;  and  all  the  floating  batteries.  Monitors, 
and  ironclads,  have  failed  in  the  trial.  The  bom- 
bardment on  Christmas-day  was  supported  by  an 
attack  on  the  Confederate  shore  batteries  on  J ames 
Island,  made  by  the  "  Federal  gunboats."  Whether 
the  term  disguises  another  repulse  of  the  few  Moni- 
tors still  sound  enough  to  be  brought  into  action  is 
not  quite  clear  ;  but  the  sea  attack  again  failed,  or 
"  resulted  in  no  material  advantage."  A  few  days 
before  this  last  attempt,  the  prospects  of  the  siege 
were  considered  very  discouraging  by  the  Northern 
public.  It  was  believed  that  "  no  serious  renewal " 
of  the  operations  could  be  attempted  till  the  spring. 
The  foundering  of  the  Weehawken  at  her  anchorage 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  long  after  the  action  in  which  all 
the  ironclads  sustained  such  damage,  proved  that 
some  fatal  injuries  might  remain  undiscovered  till 
the  first  stress  of  weather  sent  the  damaged  ship 
to  the  bottom.  It  has  been  impossible  to  keep 
more  than  one-half  the  Monitors  in  fighting  con- 
dition since  they  were  first  tested  under  fire.  The 
whole  flotilla  has,  in  turn,  been  to  Port  Royal  for 
repairs.  If  any  of  these  vessels  have  been  again 
tried,  under  the  name  of  "  gunboats,"  the  result  of 
the  first  experiment  has  not  been  reversed. 

Thus  the  main  action  of  the  war  rather  lan- 
guishes on  both  sides  ;  but  it  presents  several  inte- 
resting episodes.  The  people  of  New  York  have 
been  compelled  to  witness  two  cases  in  which  the 
strict  military  police  of  a  seaport,  in  time  of  war, 
has  been  evaded.  They  may  now  more  easily  under- 
stand how  a  "  contraband  "  enterprise  may  escape 
detection  where  no  authorities  are  specially  bound 
to  vigilance  on  their  behalf.  The  Chesapeake  left 
New  York  after  complying  with  all  the  legal  forma- 
lities ;  yet  she  was  seized  on  the  voyage  by  a  few 
-men  who  took  passage  in  the  vessel  for  the  purpose. 
It  has  also  been  discovered  that  Northern  citizens, 
of  good  repute  for  patriotism,  public  advocates  of 
the  war,  have  long  been  carrying  on  a  contraband 
trade  with  the  South.  Shipments  of  arms  have 
actually  reached  Southern  ports  from  New  York 
itself.  If  the  secrets  of  all  American  ledgers  were 
made  known,  would  not  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  contraband  trade  with  Charleston  and  Wil- 
mington be  traced  to  Northern  "  enterprise  ? "  The 
possibility,  at  least,  should  check  the  fierce  denun- 
ciations that  have  been  poured  on  neutrals  for 
engaging  in  the  same  trade  at  their  own  risk  of 
enormous  losses.  If  the  Federal  estimate  of  the 
money  value  of  their  captures  be  correct,  it  is  a 
marvel  that  the  business  should  have  left,  any 
profits  at  all ;  for  it  amounts  to  several  millions 
sterling. 


Another  episode  of  the  war  is  likely  to  be  equally 
instructive  in  another  way,  though  it  will  require  a 
fuller  explanation.  The  negroes  the  Federals  have 
enrolled  and  armed  as  soldiers  at  New  Orleans,  are 
so  discontented  with  their  Northern  masters,  that 
they  seem  quite  as  ready  to  turn  their  weapons 
against  the  Federal  troops,  as  to  fight  for  their 
liberty.  The  causes  of  the  discontent  are  not  spe- 
cified ;  but  the  feeling  cannot  have  been  suddenly 
developed,  and  vfill  probably  be  traced  to  general 
bad  treatment.  It  must  have  been  bad  enough  to 
disgust  the  negroes  with  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  enlisted.  Even  the  uniform  will  not  procure 
for  the  "  coloured  person  "  the  consideration  due  to 
a  man  of  "  equal  rights,"  though  of  inferior  rank. 
Whatever  the  causes  of  the  quarrel,  the  efiects  are 
serious,  as  an  indication  of  feeling.  The  black 
troops  have  seized  Fort  Jackson,  a  strong  post  on 
the  Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans.  Two  white 
regiments  sent  to  recover  the  place  and  reduce  the 
mutineers  to  obedience,  have  either  been  repulsed 
or  found  themselves  unable  to  make  an  attempt  to 
take  it.  They  have  returned,  and  the  negroes  still 
hold  the  fortress.  Representative  men  of  the  black 
race  also  preach  flagrant  Secession  princii>les  in  the 
streets  of  New  Orleans,  and  avow  a  desire  for  the 
return  of  their  old  masters.  They  are  silenced  for 
the  present ;  but  the  evident  agitation  existing 
among  the  blacks  is  a  singular  symptom.  A  revolt 
of  liberated  negroes  in  favour  of  the  system  from 
which  they  have  escaped,  was  the  last  thing  ex- 
pected in  this  war  of  Abolition, — Times. 


[Ibth  to  2lst  January.'] . 
The  events  of  the  last  few  days,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  have  been  unimportant.  The  health 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  that  of  the  infant  Prince  is  equally  satisfactory. 
In  diff'erent  parts  of  the  country,  members  of  Par- 
liament have  been  preparing  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion, by  delivering  addresses  to  their  constituents. 
The  Speaker  is  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in 
public,  except  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  he  has  lately  attended  a  meeting  in 
Mansfield,  where  the  principal  subject  of  his  re- 
marks was  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  news- 
papers, not  to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  books  of 
solid  reading.  He  said  that  he  always  made  a 
point  of  reading  the  debates  in  the  French  Chambers, 
and,  certainly,  at  the  present  time  they  are  very 
interesting. 

FRANCE. 

The  projected  attempt  upon  the  French  Em- 
peror's life  continues  in  much  the  same  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  its  being  a  real  or  pretended  plan 
of  assassination.  Mazzini  has  distinctly  disavowed 
all  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  it.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  contrivances,  for 
the  sake  of  imparting  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
and  popularity  to  the  reigning  family,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  it  is  a  French  and  not 
an  English  necessity. 

DENMARK. 

There  is  little  decisive  news  from  what  may 
almost  be  called  the  seat  of  war.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark, in  his  farewell  address  to  his  soldiers,  spoke 
as  if  the  conflict  were  just  about  to  begin.  Of 
course,  concession  on  his  part,  even  at  the  last, 
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might  avert  the  danger,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  the  degree 
of  humiliation  which  this  would  occasion. 

AMERICA. 

There  have  been  reports  of  trifling  Confederate 
successes.  Three  hundred  Federals,  it  is  said, 
surrendered,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores 
was  captured  by  the  Confederates.  It  seems  more 
than  probable,  that  both  sides  will  remain  inactive 
till  April,  when  the  weather  may  admit  of  extended 
operations. 


[2lst  to  26th  January.] 

KIEL. 

The  telegraph  states  that  great  consternation  is 
felt  at  Kiel :  and  from  Berlin  the  report  is,  that 
accounts  had  arrived  from  Copenhagen,  that  Den- 
mark had  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  two  great  German  Powers.  If  so,  war  must 
indeed  be  approaching  rapidly,  but  we  would  still 
hope  that  there  may  be  enough  reason  and  huma- 
nity in  those  who  can  control  such  matters,  to 
induce  them,  even  yet,  to  stop  short.  While  we 
write,  the  Times  of  this  day  (21st)  says,  there  are 
some  indications  of  a  more  favourable  character. 
We  quote  a  portion  of  its  leading  article,  as  setting 
forth  a  concise  statement  of  the  actual  position  of 
things  : — 

"  The  whole  hangs  upon  the  peculiar  position  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  with  respect  to  Germany  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe 
on  the  other.  The  original  dispute  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark  was  simply  a  question  of  the 
observance  of  certain  mutual  rights  in  Holstein, 
and  the  Federal  Diet,  a  little  while  ago,  decided 
upon  reasonable  grounds  to  enforce  these  rights  by 
an  Execution.  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  ac- 
cordingly entered  the  Duchy  to  replace  for  a  time 
Danish  by  Federal  administration.  But  meanwhile 
a  revolutionary  impulse  had  seized  the  mass  of  the 
German  nation  to  go  beyond  this  mere  mainte- 
nance of  their  Federal  rights,  and  to  wrench 
Holstein  and  its  neighbouring  Duchy,  Schleswig, 
from  the  Danish  Crown,  and  erect  them  into  a  new 
German  Principality  under  the  Prince  of  Augus- 
tenburg.  The  minor  German  Governments  were 
unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  wild  impulse,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  its  course.  Saxony  and 
Hanover  were  among  the  most  prominent  in 
this  line  of  action,  and  their  troops  soon  appeared 
almost  in  the  character  of  an  army  of  revolution. 
The  Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments,  with 
more  strength  and  self-command,  were  able  to  see 
that  such  a  course  would  almost  inevitably  bring 
about  a  collision  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe, 
with  whom,  in  1852,  a  distinct  treaty  had  been  made 
to  prevent  any  such  partition  of  the  Danish  territory 
as  was  clamoured  for.  Under  such  circumstances 
their  only  alternative  was  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hand,  and  so  to  manage  the  armed  debate  with 
Denmark  as  not  to  infringe  international  law,  and 
so  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  occasion  for 
foreign  interference  and  a  consequent  European 
war.  This  they  have  now  done,  and  if  the  an- 
nouncement in  our  telegrams  this  morning  prove 
to  be  true,  that  the  Saxons  and  Hanoverians  are  to 


be  withdrawn  from  their  positions  in  Holstein,  to 
allow  free  passage  to  the  Austro-Prussians,  it  would 
appear  that  the  minor  Governments,  at  least,  see  the 
necessity  of  acquiescing  in  their  supercession.  The 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments  have  thus  taken 
upon  themselves  the^  responsibility  of  asserting, 
and  if  necessary  of  enforcing,  the  demands  of  Ger- 
many, and  they  have  lost  no  time  in  doing  so.  On 
Saturday  they  sent  a  summons  to  Denmark  requir- 
ing her  to  withdraw  the  late  Constitution,  by  which, 
in  contravention,  as  they  think,  of  distinct  pledges 
to  themselves,  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the 
incorporation  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  in  Den- 
mark Proper,  and  towards  its  separation  from  Hol- 
stein.   In  the  event  of  refusal  it  was,  of  course, 
implied  that  the  demand  would  be  enforced  by 
arms,  and  an  Austro-Pmssian  force  was  set  in  mo- 
tion to  be  ready  for  such  an  eventuality.  Only  two 
days  were  given  for  compliaace  with  this  summons, 
and  the  time  expired  on  Monday  night  without 
Denmark  having  made  any  overtures  of  submis- 
sion to  the  demand.     Ever  since  Monday  even- 
ing, therefore,  hostilities  might  have  commenced 
at  any  moment,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
expect  that  they  would.    Austria  and  Prussia  had 
made  a  demand,  on  the  refusal  of  which  they  were 
under  a  pledge  to  invade  Schleswig — a  pledge 
which  they  could  not  break  without  losing  all  hold 
upon  their  German  subjects.    Denmark,  on  the 
other  hand,  had,  in  deference  to  the  advice  of  her 
allies,  withdrawn  from  Holstein  as  being  Federal 
territory,  but  had  concentrated  her  forces  behind 
the  boundary  which  separates  Holstein  from  Schles- 
wig, and  had  announced  that  she  would,  under  no 
circumstances,  allow  a  German  soldier  to  cross  the 
Eider.    The  outbreak  of  hostilities,  therefore,  only 
waited  until  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops 
could  be  brought  up  to  the  Eider,  and  the  invasion 
of  Schleswig  might  have  been  already  commenced 
and  resisted,  and  our  columns  this  morning  might 
have  contained  the  telegTaphic  announcement  of 
the  first  shot  having  been  fired.    In  this  critical 
moment  we  trust  there  is  good  ground  for  a  report 
which  has  reached  us,  that  the  Danish  Government 
have,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  made  a  conciliatory 
ofi'er,  and  entered  into  some  sort  of  obligation,  as 
yet  of  course  informal,  to  suspend  the  obnoxious 
Constitution." 

22d. — The  King  of  Denmark,  in  the  rumour  to- 
day, asks  for  more  time  than  forty-eight  hours 
to  give  a  final  answer.  The  funds  have  risen  in 
consequence,  indicating  the  possibility  of  his  giving 
way. 

CHINA. 

The  quarrel  between  Captain  Osborne  and  the 
Chinese  officials  is  in  much  the  same  state,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so.  He  very  properly  refused  to 
submit  to  mandarin  dictation,  and  to  suff'er  the 
honour  of  England  to  be  tampered  with. 

JAPAN. 

The  accounts  from  Japan  are  very  favourable. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  Cambridge  for  a  long 
time  for  the  Judge  of  Assize  to  lodge  in  the  house 
of  the  Master  of  Trinity.  There  used  to  be  only- 
two  assizes,  the  spring  and  summer  ones.  There 
is  now  added  a  third,  in  the  winter.  Dr.  Whewell, 
of  Trinity,  has,  it  is  said,  remonstrated  against  his 
house  being  invaded  three  times  a  year,  and  not, 
we  imagine,  without  some  show  of  reason ;  con- 
sidering that  during  the  assize  week,  the  Judge 
presides  and  entertains  as  if  Trinity  Lodge  belonged 
to  him.  Baron  Martin,  the  Judge,  received  a 
remonstrance  from  the  Master  when  last  he  arrived 
for  the  winter  assize.  He  was  eventually  admitted, 
and  the  question  referred  to  high  legal  authority ; 
but  the  dispute  has  given  rise  to  the  following 
lines,  which  we  transcribe  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers  from  one  of  our  weekly  journals  : — 

COURTESIES  EXCHANGED  AT  THE  GATE  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

December,  1863. 
'Twixt  Church  and  Law,  with  beak  not  claw. 

Came  off  a  wordy  duel ; 
A  learned  Baron  fought  for  Law, 

For  Church,  the  Doctor  Whewell. 

Law's  well  wigged  champion  claimed  his  due, 

For  ages  acquiesced  in ; 
The  whole  of  Cam's  assizes  through, 

Old  Trinity  to  rest  in. 

"  Hold,  hold,  good  Sir,"  the  Master  cried, 
"  You  ask  what's  not  in  reason ; 

Welcome  at  Lent  or  Lammas  tide, 
But  not  in  winter  season." 

Baron.  "  The  Queen's  Lieutenant,  here  I  stand. 
Her  sword  of  Justice  wielding  ; 
And  you,  and  all  throughout  the  land. 
To  me  must  aid  be  yielding. 

As  such  I  claim  Trin.  College  Lodge, 
To  play  the  landlord's  part  in." 
Master.  "  'Tis  all, — (if  that's  your  only  dodge) 
My  eye  and  Betty  Martin.^'' 

C.  M. 

Petroleum  Trade. — American  rock-oil  is  now 
exported  to  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
From  the  1st  of  January  until  the  close  of  October, 
1862,  there  were  5,195,481  gallons  shipped  from 
New  York  alone.  For  the  same  period  this  year 
New  York  has  exported  15,503,166  gallons  ;  Phila- 
delphia, 4,268,244  gallons ;  Boston,  1,604,846  gal- 
lons ;  Baltimore,  806,961  gallons.  In  round  num- 
bers the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  ports 
abovenamed  from  January  1st  until  the  close  of 
October  will  not  fall  short"  of  $10,000,000,  so  that 
hereafter  petroleum  is  fairly  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  staples  of  the  country.  It  has  never 
been  a  secret  that  rock  oil,  or  Barbadoes  tar,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  indigenous,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  to  very  many  countries,  including  the 
British  West  Indies,  which  Philadelphia  has, 
nevertheless,  supplied  with  23,682  gallons  thus  far 
this_  year.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Canada  wells  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
markets  of  the  world,  whatever  be  the  cause.  In 


the  Antwerp,  Liverpool,  and  Hamburg  market 
reports,  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  a  hundred 
other  European  cities  and  towns,  the  price  of 
"  Pennsylvania  crude  "  and  "  Pennsylvania  refined" 
is  a  standard  quotation.  Whether  it  will  always 
be  thus  we  cannot  say.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  other  nations  may  become  our  rivals  in  the 
production  of  petroleum.  Already  we  hear  that 
"  a  district  has  been  discovered  in  Russia  of  simi- 
lar formation  to  that  of  the  oil-producing  region  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  parts  of  America  ;"  and  a 
late  Paris  letter  states  that  Colonel  Gowan,  made 
famous  by  clearing  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  of 
the  sunken  war-vessels,  has  obtained  a  grant  of 
50,000  acres  from  the  Russian  Government,  which 
he  is  about  to  "  prospect "  for  oil,  being  now  en 
route  for  this  country  to  obtain  the  necessary 
machinery.  Again,  we  are  informed  that  mineral' 
oil  has  been  discovered  at  Gaspe,  a  thriving  part 
of  Canada  East,  where  its  existence  was  indicated 
fully  twenty  years  ago  in  the  geological  reports  of 
that  section.  The  well  is  a  flowing  one,  and  the 
oil  "  of  a  pale  greenish  brown  colour,  and,  even  in 
its  crude  state,  less  offensive  than  some  of  the 
refined  oil  of  Enniskillen."  But,  notwithstanding 
these  discoveries,  and  others  that  we  cannot  now 
recall  to  mind,  we  do  not  much  fear  that  our  com- 
merce in  petroleum  will  ever  sufi'er  from  foreign 
competition.  If  the  trade  should  ever  fall  off",  it 
will  only  be  when  the  wells  have  become  exhausted ; 
and,  from  the  enormously-increased  yield  of  the 
past  year,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  possibility 
of  such  a  result  is  yet  very  remote. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

We  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to  remark  on 
the  street  nomenclature  of  the  City,  and  our  posi- 
tion was  much  disputed  by  several  correspondents. 
On  Sir  Richard  Mayne's  English,  referred  to  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  Good  Words  by  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  there  cannot  be  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  : — 

"  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  say  '  South 
Portman  Mews  are  on  the  left  as  you  go  up 
Orchard-street.'  But  clearly  this  is  not  the  way 
of  speaking  most  intelligible  to  the  coachmen  and 
grooms  of  London,  for  at  the  entrance  of  every  one 
of  the  London  mews  (I  am  using  my  own  plural), 
I  see  that  Sir  Richard  Mayne  has  posted  a  notice 
for  the  regulation  of  the  '  mewses '  of  the  metro- 
polis. Besides  the  incongruity  of  its  poetic  associ- 
ations, this  word  ^  mewses '  is  a  very  c|ueer  monster. 
A  mew,  of  course,  meant  a  place  where  falcons  were 
kept  while  mewing  or  moulting,  and  as  the  mews 
generally  formed  part  of  the  range  of  stable  build- 
ings, the  whole  came  in  time  to  be  called  the  mews. 
The  following  note  has  been  sent  me,  received 
after  a  tithe  dinner  in  Devonshire : — '  Mr.  T.  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  Mr.  H.,  and  I  have  got  a 
hat  that  is  not  his,  and  if  he  have  got  a  hat  that  is 
not  yours,  no  doubt  they  are  the  expectant  ones.' 
It  would  defy  any  analysis  to  detect  the  source  of 
confusion  here.  Perhaps  '  he '  and  '  his '  refer  to 
some  third  person,  not  the  Mr.  H.  who  is  addressed. 
But  I  fear  we  must  look  for  the  clue  in  the  notice, 
'  after  a  tithe  dinner.' " 

We  can  match  the  churchwarden's  English  with 
the  French  of  an  Englishman  who  had  resided 
for  many  years  in  France,  and  having  become 
very  popular  with  the  French  inhabitants,  invited 
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them  to  a  farewell  dinner  when  his  circumstances 
permitted  his  return  to  England.  When  the  cloth 
was  removed,  he  made  them  the  following  terse 
and  elegant  speech  : — "  Mes  chers  amis,  merci 
beaucoup  pour  avoir  venir ;  dit  rien,  buvez  beau- 
coup.  " — Chiardian. 

Professor  Haughton  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, has  made  some  curious  calculations  and  re- 
searches into  the  bodily  work  and  waste  of  man. 
He  estimates  that  the  mechanical  force  consumed 
in  keeping  a  man  of  150  lbs.  weight  alive  for  a  day 
is  equal  to  769  tons  lifted  one  foot  high.  And 
from  similar  calculations,  though  more  doubtful, 
that  one  hour's  hard  mental  labour  involves  an  ex- 
penditure of  force  equal  to  111  tons  lifted  one  foot 
in  the  air.  The  force  the  heart  expend^  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  equal  to  lifting  124  tons  one 
foot  in  the  air.  This  result  is  arrived  at  by  two 
distinct  lines  of  calculation,  and  it  excites  our 
amazement  not  only  at  the  work  done,  but  at  the 
rapid  waste  and  reproduction  of  such  a  small  organ 
as  the  heart,  showing  such  highly  concentrated 
activity. — From  a  paj)er  by  F.  T.  Bond,  M.D.  in 
the  Popular  Science  Review. 

At  a  Privy  Council  meeting  on  the  7th  inst., 
the  Convocatiions  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York  were  prorogued  to  Friday,  February  9th. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Dr.  Ellicott,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
will  be  entitled  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
Parliament. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hale 
has  cited  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  London 
to  meet  at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  Proctor,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  McCaul,  D.D.  to  represent  them  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation. 

Several  cases  of  death  in  connexion  with  the 
severe  weather  have  been  recorded.  Amongst 
others  is  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who,  hardly  able 
to  articulate  from  cold  and  want,  dropped  down 
dead  while  seeking  a  lodging  at  the  Red-house, 
Mint-square.  A  newsvendor  returned  home  on 
Wednesday  night  suffering  much  from  the  cold, 
and  died  suddenly  on  the  following  morning.  At 
St.  George's-in-the-East  a  poor  paralysed  brewer's 
servant  committed  suicide  from  destitution,  by 
hanging  himself  in  the  presence  of  two  of  his  little 
children,  and  during  the  temporary  absence  of  his 
wife. 

An  explosion  resulting  in  the  death  of  fourteen 
men,  has  occurred  at  the  Gin  Pit,  the  property  of 
the  Llynvi  Valley  Coal  Company,  at  Maesteg, 
Glamorganshire.  Another  fatal  accident  occurred 
at  Bridge-end  Colliery,  Dudley,  owing  to  a  restive 
horse  falling  down  the  shaft  as  a  skip  with  six  men 
was  ascending,  when  the  whole  were  dashed  to  the 
bottom  and  killed. 

The  late  Mr.  Thackeray  received  the  earlier  part 
of  his  education  at  the  King's  School,  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  Devon,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornish. 

Captain  Shaw,  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  is 
fast  recovering  from  his  accident. 

A  LADY  and  gentleman,  relations  of  mine,  were 
anxious  to  have  a  plover  for  their  dinner,  and  gave 


their  orders  accordingly  to  the  cook.  At  dinner 
time  a  woodcock  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
upon  their  asking  why  it  was  not  a  plover,  the 
cook  informed  them  that  it  was  a  pelican.  The 
next  morning  the  lady  called  on  the  poulterer,  who 
apologized,  saying  that  the  cook  had  ordered  a  peli- 
can :  he  did  not  know  what  a  pelican  was,  except 
that  it  was  a  bird  with  a  long  beak,  and  a  wood- 
cock was  the  nearest  he  could  go  to  it. — F.  Buck- 
land,  in  the  Field,  Jan.  10th. 


 ❖  

ROYAL  GRANDSONS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  THE   HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE." 

Again  we  have  an  heir  on  the  third  step 
of  the  throne  !  The  guns  that  sounded  from  the 
Tower  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January  carried 
the  glad  tidings  that  our  beloved  Queen,  who  al- 
ready has  seen  her  children's  children,  also  sees 
him  who,  should  his  life  and  our  island  realm  be 
preserved,  will  one  day  bear  her  sceptre  and  sit  on 
her  throne. 

Looking  back  through  the  long  lines  of  ancestry 
that  centre  in  our  Victoria — nay,  even  looking  into 
other  realms  besides  our  own — it  is  remarkable 
how  rarely  this  blessing  has  been  granted  to  royalty. 
Many  a  private  estate  has  seen  three  generations 
of  inheritors  together,  but  cares  and  casualties,  toils 
of  state,  battle-fields,  and  too  often  the  assassin's 
knife,  render  the  royal  span  of  life  in  general  so 
brief,  that  the  surviving  to  see  a  grandson  has  been 
the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

Short-lived  as  he  was,  it  was  Alfred,  "England's 
darling,"  who,  first  of  our  old  English  monarchs, 
hailed  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son's  son,  and  beheld 
him  old  enough  to  be  invested  with  the  sword  and 
belt,  the  emblems  of  the  warrior,  in  the  old  English 
fashion,  before  the  Normans  had  imported  the 
French  forms  of  chivalry.  The  golden -haired 
Athelstane  lived  to  make  a  worthy  use  of  his 
grandfather's  sword,  and  to  enhance  upon  his  fame, 
but  did  not  marry  and  leave  children  ;  and  the 
next  grandson  to  England's  throne  was  a  wanderer 
and  a  banished  man,  Edward  the  Exile,  the  son  of 
brave  Edmund  Ironside,  and  grandson  to  Ethelred 
the  Unready,  driven  from  his  home  in  infancy,  and 
returning  merely  to  die,  and  leave  the  tradition  of 
the  old  native  English  crown  to  his  disinherited 
son  and  saintly  daughter.  David  I.  the  son  of  that 
daughter,  was  the  sole  "king  of  Scotland,  who  was 
not  cut  off  too  early  to  have  seen  his  son's  children. 
His  son,  the  able  and  excellent  Prince  Henry, 
died  in  his  prime  of  manhood,  leaving  Malcolm  IV. 
and  William  the  Lion  to  reign  in  succession,  and 
David,  the  Sir  Kenneth  of  the  "  Talisman,"  to 
transmit  his  royal  blood  to  the  progeny  whose 
brief  and  blood-stained  reigns  left  the  crown  to 
such  a  series  of  infants,  that  the  magic  glass  seen 
by  Macbeth  must  have  represented  many  a  crowned 
and  sceptred  baby  among  Banquo's  lineage. 

Nearer  home,  the  wreck  of  the  White  Ship 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  Henry  I.,  and  led  to  the 
long  wars  which  had  nearly  deprived  the  house 
of  Anjou  of  the  throne.  Nor  was  it  till  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  the  first  of  our  fifty-year  sove- 
reigns, that  grandsons  again  cheered  the  heart  of 
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the  aged  king  ;  but  these  were  not  destined  to 
wear  his  crown,  for  both  died  while  their  father 
was  absent  upon  his  Crusade,  and  were  the  occa- 
sion of  that  reply  of  the  brave  and  affectionate 
Edward,  when  Charles  of  Anjou  wondered  at  his 
far  more  overpowering  grief  for  the  father  whose 
death  had  made  him  a  king — "  The  Lord  who  gave 
me  these  may  give  me  other  sons,"  he  said,  "  but 
a  father  can  never  again  be  mine." 

The  other  son  who  was  given,  the  first  of  our 
Princes  of  Wales,  was  not  yet  married  at  the 
time  of  his  accession,  and  his  career  was  early  cut 
short.  The  mighty  Edward  III.  saw  a  goodly 
flock  of  sons  arising  round  his  throne  ;  but  the 
elder  of  them,  the  hero  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  Avas 
hindered  from  an  early  marriage  by  his  constancy 
to  his  cousin,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  and  Queen 
Phili^Dpa's  opposition  to  his  union  with  her.  He 
waited  until  her  widowhood  enabled  him  to  make 
her  his  wife  ;  and  then,  though  a  fair  son  was  soon 
born  to  them,  it  was  not  he  who  sat  on  the  English 
throne.  Edward,  their  first-born,  was  carried  to 
Bordeaux  with  them  in  his  earliest  infancy,  and 
there  died  at  seven  years  old,  after  the  mortal 
sickness  had  begun  that  cut  off  the  Black  Prince 
in  the  last  year  of  his  father's  reign,  leaving  Eichard 
of  Bordeaux  to  begin  his  disastrous  reign  in  his 
seventh  year. 

_  Early  deaths  befell  all  the  representatives-  of  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  :  Arthur, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  barely  wedded  ere  his  death ; 
and  the  Tudor  line  ended  with  the  three  childless 
offspring  of  Henry  VII L  bringing  in  the  doomed 
Stuarts.  Nor  was  it  until  the  phlegmatic  and  popu- 
lar house  of  Brunswick  came  in,  that  three  genera- 
tions were  again  seen  in  the  persons  of  George  I. 
his  son,  and  grandson  ;  nor  could  they  then  be  said 
to  be  seen,  for  the  King's  jealousy  kept  his  heir 
chiefly  in  Hanover  till  the  end  of  his  reign.  Again, 
under  George  II.,  the  three  generations  existed 
together,  but  the  middle  one,  Frederick,  soon 
ended  a  life  that  was  unfortunate,  soured,  and  un- 
dutiful ;  nor  ever  appeared  under  such  favourable 
auspices  as  to  bring  out  any  better  side  to  his 
character. 

Of  the  boyhood  of  his  son  little  is  known.  He 
was  brought  up  by  a  timid,  anxious,  narrow-minded 
mother,  who  inspired  him  with  such  a  dread  of 
his  relations,  that  when  his  uncle,  William  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  in  showing  him  an  armoury,  took 
down  a  sword  from  the  wall,  he  turned  pale  and 
trembled,  as  if  the  notion  of  cruel  uncles  were  pre- 
sent to  his  mind.  One  of  his  brothers  afterwards 
told  Hannah  More,  that  no  boys  could  ever  have 
been  brought  up  in  greater  ignorance  of  evil  than 
themselves  ;  and  the  effects  of  this  education  were 
ever  after  visible  in  the  pure  and  religious  life  that 
raised  our  court  out  of  the  mire  in  which  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French  had  so  long  plunged  all  the 
European  sovereigns. 

The  sons  of  George  III.  suffered  by  the  stiffness 
and  formality  of  the  ideas  of  his  time,  and  the 
miserable  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  gave  us  only 
the  high-spirited  and  resolute  Princess  Charlotte, 
so  ardently  beloved  by  the  nation,  that  her  death, 
towards  the  close  of  her  grandfather's  darkened  life, 
was  mourned  with  a  universal  grief,  only  paralleled 
on  the  recent  loss  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

And  again,  and  for  only  the  flfth  time  in  a 
thousand  years,  do  we  greet  our  sovereign's  grand-  | 


son  !  And  when  we  remember  how  rare  has  been 
the  blessing,  let  us  feel  the  more  need  of  joining 
in  those  daily  supplications  that  entreat  for  "  health 
and  wealth,"  in  their  truest  and  highest  sense,  for 
our  Queen,  for  her  son,  and  for  the  babe,  who,  save 
by  his  misfortune  or  ours,  cannot  fail  to  be  charged 
with  the  guidance  of  English  men  and  women  yet 
unborn. 

Y. 


QUEEIES  ANSWEEED. 

1.  We  have  received,  too  late  for  insertion,  a 
reply  to  our  question  relating  to  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear. 

Answers  to  queries  are  requested  to  be  ad- 
dressed TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Publisher, 
before  the  11th  of  the  current  month.  They  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  real  name  and  address  of 
the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

2.  (From  a  Correspondent).  —  In  King  Lear, 
Gloster  says,  speaking  of  Edgar  : — 

"  besides,  his  picture 

I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him." 

4.  A.  E.  G.  asks  what  bird  lights  up  his  nest 
with  fire-flies.  One  cannot  help  imagining  it  must 
be  some  feathered  matron  whose  spouse  keeps  late 
hours,  and  needs  a  guide  home.  Or  may  it  not  be 
a  "  love-bird,"  who  has  a  billet  doux  to  write  ? 
Seriously,  if  any  fire-flies  are  found  in  nests,  they 
must  have  been  brought  there  for  food.  One  often 
sees  live  flies  about  the  nests  of  swallows,  wounded 
too  much  to  make  their  escape.  Probably,  in  hot 
climates,  the  birds'  instinct  leads  them  to  store 
food  for  their  little  ones,  in  such  a  condition  as  will 
avoid  the  risk  of  decomposition. — S.  Y. 

5.  (From  a  Correspondent.) — There  is  no  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  Louis  XVII.  escaped  to 
America.  An  American  Episcopalian  minister, 
called  Eleazar  Williams,  gave  himself  out  to  be  so. 
He  died  in  1854  or  1855.  His  son  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  Memoir  of  him,  and  there  existed  an  ex- 
traordinary resemblance  of  feature  between  himself 
and  the  Bourbons.  There  is  an  article  called 
"  Royal  Pretenders,"  in  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall's 
"Remarkable  Adventures  and  Unrevealed  Mys- 
teries." We  hope,  at  some  time,  to  extract  from 
this  book  an  account  of  the  Pretended  Dauphin. 
The  book  itself  we  do  not  recommend  for  indis- 
criminate reading.- — Ed.  E.  M. 

6.  To  be  answered  in  our  next. 

7.  Ernest  Augustus,  ftither  of  our  King  George  I. 
was  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenberg.  He  obtained, 
by  petition  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
title  of  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1692. 

P.S. — We  have  to  thank  a  correspondent  for 
answers  to  diflferent  queries.  We  would  remind 
him,  however,  that  ignorance  is  a  fit  subject  for 
ridicule  only  when  it  is  wilfully  persisted  in, 
and  that  the  kind  which  seeks  to  be  instructed 
deserves  respect.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
because  a  querist  seeks  for  information  on  the 
historical  reason  for  our  dynasty  being  called  the 
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House  of  Brunswick,  that  he  is  therefore  an  igno- 
ramus. He  might  even  know  better  than  to  con- 
ckide  a  sentence  thus  : — But  I  am  ignorant  where 
it  is  said  so" 

 ♦  


QUERIES. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Society  at 
Winchester,  in  1845,  the  late  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton mentioned,  in  a  speech,  a  font  in  a  village  church 
in  Germany,  on  which  were  carved  the  twelve 
prophets,  with  'the  twelve  apostles  above.  The 
inquirer  will  be  thankful  if  any  one  can  give  the 
information  of  the  name  of  the  village,  and  whether 
the  prophets  and  apostles  are  arranged  on  any 
system. 

The  custom  of  decorating  churches  and  houses 
with  evergreens  was  discountenanced  by  the  Church 
in  early  tunes,  and  forbidden,  it  is  said,  in  several 
councils.  The  Council  of  Bracara  is  specified  as 
one.  What  was  the  date  of  that  council  ?  and  when 
was  the  prohibition  withdrawn  ? 

EM. 


REVIEWS. 

Ned  Locksley  the  Etonian.    Published  by  R. 
Bentley.  London. 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  on  finish- 
ing this  book  is.  Why  is  the  hero  distinguished  as 
an  Etonian  ?  He  certainly  does  go  to  Eton,  but  so 
he  goes  to  college,  and  afterwards  to  India,  and 
his  Eton  training  has  singularly  little  to  do  ap- 
parently in  moulding  or  influencing  his  character. 

Ned  Locksley  appears  in  the  first  chapter  trying 
to  induce  Tommy  Wilmot  to  personate  William 
Tell,  and  sustain  an  apple  on  his  head  for  his  young 
masters,  Lord  Cransdale  and  Ned,  to  aim  at. 
Tommy  declines,  and  the  following  scene  ensues  : — • 

"  '  I  have  it,  though,'  said  the  Earl,  after  a  pause  ; 

*  let's  get  Mrs.  Locksley 's  big  china-jar  out  of  the 
back  drawing-room  and  stick  on  a  stool,  with  the 
apple-a  top.    It's  no  end  of  funky  to  shoot  at. ' 

"  It  was,  indeed.  Even  Ned's  recklessness  quailed. 

*  A  nice  boy  you  are, '  quoth  his  Lordship,  '  risk 
Tommy  Wilmot's  life  or  eyes,  and  funk  the  crockery, 
•well ! ' 

' '  This  was  more  than  Ned  could  stand.  Indoors 
he  went,  and  brought  out  the  jar  with  one  hand, 
and  a  tall  stool  in  the  other.  On  the  lid  squatted  a 
grinning  dragon,  with  a  smooth  round  pate.  Thereon 
a  pippin  was  craftily  poised,  and  the  Earl  stepped  off 
the  distance  at  which  they  had  been  shooting  before. 
Their  weapon  was  a  cross-bow  ;  their  bolt  of  wood 
tipped  with  a  brass  ferule. 

"  Ned  took  aim  so  steadily  that  his  companion 
muttered,  '  He'll  do  it  now. '  So  perhaps  he  would, 
but  for  a  saucy  May -fly  and  a  hungry  swallow.  The 
May-fly  danced  right  in  the  line  again  ;  the  swallow 
started,  snapped  at,  and  seized  her.  The  gleam  of 
the  bird's  glossy  back  had  dazzled  Ned's  eye,  and  ofl" 
went  the  head  of  the  golden  dragon  of  the  dynasty  of 
Ming. 

"  'Oh,  Ned,  Ned,  we've  been  and  done  it,'  was 
the  Earl's  generous  exclamation. 

"  '  I've  been  and  done  it,  not  you,  Phil,'  was  Ned's 
no  less  generous  disclaimer. 


"  '  I  put  you  up  to  it,  and  bullied  you  into  it,  so 
the  mischiefs  mine  as  well  as  yours,  and  that  I'll 
stick  to.  But  talk  of  sticking,  Ned,  couldn't  we 
stick  the  vile  brute's  head  on  again,'  said  Philip, 
transferring,  as  we  all  do  sometimes,  a  share  of  his 
annoyance  to  the  victim  of  his  misdeed. 

' '  '  Perhaps  we  could, '  said  the  marksman  ruefully  ; 
'  it's  a  good  job  it  wasn't  Tommy's  eye. ' 

"  '  That's  the  provoking  part  of  it ;  the  obstinate 
little  toad  will  think  he  was  right  to  refuse.  What 
are  you  going  for  now,  Ned  ? ' 

"  'Only  for  the  cement-bottle  in  mammy's  cup- 
board. ' 

"  Very  good  cement  it  was,  and  soon  set  hard  ; 
the  Ming  monster  showed  his  grinders  as  well  as 
ever.  The  sagacious  Earl  bethought  him  of  some 
gold-shell  in  Ned's  paint-box,  and  dapping  therewith 
the  line  of  fracture,  made  it  disappear  almost  com- 
pletely. 

At  this  juncture  Ned's  father  appears,  and  Ned 
accosts  him  thus  : — 

"  '  Papa,  dear,  I've. been  and  done  it  again.' 

"  '  More  mischief,  Ned,'  asked  Mr.  Locksley,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  curly  head,  and  looking  down 
into  the  bo3dsh  eyes,  which  sought  his  in  perfect 
confidence. 

"  '  Yes  ;  you  know  mammy's  big  china-jar  ;  it's  a 
mercy  it  aint  broke  to  atoms,  I  can  tell  you.  But  I 
knocked  the  monster's  head  off'  with  a  cross-bolt. ' 

"  'Accident  or  purpose,  Ned?  that  makes  all  the 
difference,  you  know.' 

' '  '  Well,  I  shot  at  it  on  purpose  ;  but  cut  the 
monster's  head  off  by  accident.'  " 

Ned  Locksley's  home-training  it  was,  that  made 
him  a  hero  so  far  as  heroes  are  "  made  "  by  earthly 
moulding.  We  think  the  great  merit  of  the  book, 
that  which  will  make  it  safe  and  pure  and  pleasant 
reading  for  old  and  young,  is  the  thorough  idea 
which  the  author  has  conceived  and  carried  out  of 
what  constitutes  true  nobility.  His  portrait  of  a 
hero  is  given  in  the  closing  words  of  the  book : — 

"  He  shall  be  tender-hearted,  yet  strong  souled, 
just  in  rule,  brave  in  war,  serving  God  in  faith  of 
Christ." 

And  in  these  words  he  paints  all  that  is  chivalrous 
and  noble  and  knightly  in  the  world. 

Spite  of  the  "  Etonian  "  coming  so  prominently 
forward  in  the  title  page,  we  are  half-tempted  to 
imagine  that  the  author's  experience  has  lain  more 
in  camps  than  schools  or  colleges.  Certainly  the 
university  of  Oxford  never  numbered  him  among 
her  children,  or  he  would  not  have  used  the  expres- 
sion "  student  of  Christ-church "  as  an  equivalent 
for  undergraduate  (See  p.  24).  Every  one  who  has 
walked  the  High-street  once,  knows  that  to  speak 
of  a  student  of  that  college  is  the  same  as  if  we 
spoke  of  a  fellow  of  Baliol  or  Oriel.  The  mistake, 
albeit  an  awkward  one  for  the  chronicler  of  an 
English  youth,  is  accounted  for  by  the  very  natural 
supposition  that  as  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
was  his  literary  mother,  so  the  Dublin  University 
was  his  scholastic  mother ;  and  to  judge  by  an 
occasional  Hibernian-i^sm  the  Green  Isle  may  call 
him  SON.  None  but  an  Irishman  could  have  done 
such  justice  in  a  few  words  to  the  two  or  three 
Irish  characters  who  appear  and  disappear  in  the 
course  of  the  story ;  and  we  also  think  that  the 
drawing  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  book  bears  a 
deep  Hibernian  stamp,  which  would  have  suited 
the  ladies  better  had  they  been  said  to  be  Irish 
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not  English.  We  are  alluding  not  to  Lady  Con- 
stance, but  to  the  young  Indians,  whose  tongues 
(even  the  model  one)  take  a  licence  for  flippancy 
which,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  is  beyond  our 
experience. 

Ned  Locksley,  after  passing  easily  through  Eton 
and  preparing  for  Oxford,  has  a  disappointment. 
He  loves  Lady  Constance  Cranleigh,  the  sister  of 
the  Earl,  his  playfellow  and  companion  at  school. 
Ned  is  the  son  of  the  agent  of  Lord  Cransdale's 
estate.  Lady  Constance  loves  and  marries  Lord 
Koyston ;  but  not  before  she  has  heard  and  rejected 
Ned's  suit,  gently  and  tenderly  promising  (small 
consolation  he  thinks)  to  love  him  ever  as  a  sister. 
Ned  goes  to  India.  The  time  is  towards  the  close 
of  the  Afghan  war,  and  the  H.E.I.C.S.  was  in 
its  full  force ;  but  before  he  goes  he  makes  his 
nearest  approach  to  a  scrape,  and  bets  once  and 
once  only  at  cards.  His  own  letter  to  his  father 
best  explains  the  case  : 

"  Dearest  Father, — 
*'  I  have  been  and  broken  mother's  jar  again.  T 
am  a  greater  fool  than  you  think  me  ;  much  greater 
than  I  thought  myself ;  as  little  able  to  command 
myself  as  when  Phil  and  I  shot  with  cross-bows  upon 
the  lawn  years  ago.  I  took  up  a  challenge  at  cards 
in  the  way  of  a  bet  on  them  ;  you  know  I  can't  play, 
and  along  with  another  man,  whom  I  should  have 
kept  out  of  harm's  way,  contrived  to  lose  in  all  500Z, 
He  can  pay  none,  poor  fellow,  of  which  I  was  not 
aware,  or  I  hope,  for  his  sake,  I  should  not  have  been 
so  cruel  as  to  back  him.  I  have  2501.  of  my  own, 
or  rather  of  what  you  gave  me  for  a  start ;  and  now  I 
want  to  know  whether,  in  your  great  kindness,  you 
will  lend  me  an  equal  sum.  I  am  sure  you  will  regret, 
as  much  as  I,  that  my  name  should  be  mixed  up  in 
any  shuffling  about  a  debt  of  honour,  as  they  call  it, 
of  dishonour,  as  I  think  it  should  rather  be.  Tell 
dearest  mother  that  she  shall  have  every  detail  of 
this  fine  exploit,  when,  please  God,  she  comes.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  ashamed  I  am  at  having  to 
doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  sign  myself, 

' '  Your  zMidutiful,  though  affectionate, 

"Ned." 

Here  was  the  answer  : 

"  Dear  Ned, — 
"  Enclosed  is  a  draft  on  Messrs.  Child  for  500?. 
It  is  crossed,  as  you  see,,  and  must  be  endorsed  by  you, 
and  cashed  through  the  Chatterham  banker  or  the 
regimental  agent.  Your  mother  and  I  come,  please 
God,  on  Thursday  week.  If  you  want  telling  that 
once  is  enough  for  an  escapade  of  this  kind,  you  are 
not  the  Ned  I  take  you  for ;  but  I  shall  ever  be, 
as  I  am, 

Your  loving  Father, 

"  R.  Locksley." 

Ned  possessed  the  quality  of  perfect  openness,  he 
had  to  learn  that  of  self-control — like  a  soldier  to 
"  endure  hardness."  How  he  did  it— all  his  troubles, 
his  joys,  his  nobleness,  and  his  second  great  over- 
whelming love — we  must  leave  to  be  gathered  from 
the  book  itself.  We  have  not  touched  upon  the 
minor  characters  (though  that  of  Ned's  mother 
should  not  be  called  a  minor  character),  and  we 
have  purposely  given  little  idea  of  the  story  itself. 
Of  story,  i^roperly  so  called,  there  is  little,  and  that 
little  is  rather  flimsy.  There  is  a  villain,  owing 
to  whose  fraud  Ned,  as  far  on  his  way  home 
as  Malta,  abandons  his  property  as  he  supposes 
to  pay  his  father's  debts,  in  reality  to  help  the 


swindler  to  escape.  Ned  returns  to  India,  having 
sacrificed  all,  even  the  means  of  marrying  his  second 
love,  to  spare  his  father's  honour,  and  when  back 
again  he  learns  the  fraud  practised  on  him — that 
his  father's  honour  never  was  even  in  jeopardy,  and 
that  the  defaulter  was  his  cousin  and  deceiver. 

The  battle  of  Maharajpoor  was  on  the  same 
evening — Ned  Locksley's  last  battle — he  was 
killed  thei-e,  and  his  dying  words  were  of  forgive- 
ness and  love. 

We  have  given  -our  tribute  of  hearty  praise,  and 
now  we  must  add  our  criticism,  which  we  have  in- 
sinuated before.  The  plot  is  no  plot  at  all.  Keane 
is  a  conventional  villain,  for  whose  benefit  we  are 
tempted,  over  and  over  again,  to  say,  with  Captain 
Absolute,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  tell  more  lies 
than  are  absolutely  necessary ;  and  he  disgusts  us 
with  his  falseness  through  the  whole  book,  till  we 
almost  wonder  at  the  Locksleys  for  not  finding 
him  out.  Indeed,  we  imagine  he  could  not,  in 
real  life,  have  warded  off  discovery  of  some  of  his 
lesser  manoeuvres.  We  have  already  exclaimed 
against  the  ladies,  and  we  think  there  is  far  too 
much  small  talk.  We  also  protest  against  the  un- 
dignified "pappy"  for  father.  Nevertheless,  we 
prophesy  that  every  one  of  our  readers,  who  on 
our  recommendation  take  up  the  book,  will  find 
much  pleasure  in  its  perusal,  an-d,  we  hope,  much 
profit  also. 


Janefs  Home.     Macmillan :  London  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Has  any  one  of  our  readers  an  invalid  mother 
or  a  sick  sister,  requiring  to  be  amused,  and  not 
excited,  pain  lulled  away,  and  feelings  not 
over-stirred  ?  We  could  not  recommend  them  a 
better  book  for  reading  aloud  than  this.  Its  very 
faults  are  those  which  turn  to  virtues  in  a  sick 
room,  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  light  upon  anything 
which  shall  not  require  serious  attention  like  a 
"  good  book,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  shall  not  jar 
upon  the  sobriety  (however  cheerful)  which  is 
always  in  its  place  where  there  is  illness. 

We  have  said  its  faults,  because,  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  "  Janet's  Home  "  possesses  some.  It  is  too 
long — long  both  in  the  story  and  in  the  sentences 
which  often  lay  an  unfair  stress  upon  the  reader's 
lungs,  who,  breathless,  seeks  in  vain  "for  some 
i\\)l-stop  to  rest  upon."  The  authoress  has  thought 
a  great  many  just  and  true  things,  and  has  often 
said  them  in  very  well-chosen  words  ;  but  we  are 
tempted  to  regret  that  she  has  not  kept  some  of 
them  for  her  next  book,  (which  we  hope  will  "  go 
through  five  editions,  and  be  reviewed  in  the 
Quarterly  ") — they  would  have  told  better  there,  and 
would  also  have  allowed  the  remainder  the  better 
to  adorn  the  present  tale.  The  opening  part  of  the 
story  is  that  which,  on  the  whole,  we  like  best ; 
although  we  take  very  grave  exception  to  the 
truth  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  opening 
paragraph.  We  extract  this  for  the  purpose  of 
protesting  against  it,  lest  metaphysical  young 
ladies  should  be  deluded  thereby  into  trying  the 
same  experiment. 

"  I  can  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  pre- 
cise moment  in  my  mental  life  when  my  self-con- 
sciousness was  awakened  into  the  overweening  activity 
which  has  caused  me  so  much  trouble,  and  so  many 
mortifications  ever  since.    How  often  I  have  tried  to 
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send  it  to  sleep  again  !  how  many  sops,  in  the  shape 
of  sennons  on  single -mindedness,  poems  on  the  beauty 
of  simplicity,  philosophical  dissertation,  have  I  not 
administered  to  my  Cerberus,  and  how  complacently 
it  has  swallowed  and  fattened  upon  them  all !  I  am, 
perhaps,  giving  the  largest  one  by  writing  out  my 
recollections  of  my  life  ;  but  it  is  in  the  confident 
hope  that  a  full  meal  may  make  the  lean,  hungry, 
clamorous  creature  quiet  at  last.  Surely  when  I  have 
turned  myself  inside  out,  and  put  myself  awa)^  in  the 
leaves  of  a  note-book,  I  shall  have  done  with  the 
subject." 


En  passant,  we  would  say,  that  t^^e  metaphor 
contradicts  itself ;  for  the  Cerberus  self-conscious- 
ness is  represented  in  the  same  sentence  as  fatten- 
ing on  sops,  yet  still  remaining  lean  and  hungry. 
But  we  have  to  do  with  the  fallacy  expressed  in 
the  belief  that  any  amount  of  writing  ourselves  in 
a  note-book  will  ever  "put  ourselves  away."  If 
we  could  only  put  ourselves  away  ;  but  "  what  is 
written  remains," — remains  to  remind  us  ever  of 
ourselves,  and  nourish  that  quality  which  we  would 
gladly  starve.  So  if  any  young  ladies  there  be,  who 
are  haunted  by  an  inconvenient  "  I,"  let  them  be 
advised,  and  not  try  to  draw  a  portrait  of  him  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  thereby  be  exorcised, 

Janet  Scott  was  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster, 
one  of  four  children — two  beautiful,  like  their 
mother,  and  two  plain,  like  the  head  of  the  family. 
Of  course,  Janet  was  the  plain  daughter,  and  she 
and  her  ugly  brother,  Hilary,  are  friends. 

The  strict,  orderly  household  is  well  described  ; 
and  the  rules  and  regulations,  which  to  our  Young 
England  eyes  seem  stern,  are  duly  hinted  at  as 
being  a  little  hard.  It  is  exquisitely  true  to  nature 
the  shadowy  way  in  which  the  evenmg  time  in  her 
old  home  forms  most  of  Janet's  recollections  of  it. 
"  It  almost  seems  to  me  as  if,  in  the  old  house,  it 
was  always  evening." 

Janet  had  a  beautiful  sister,  Ernestine,  whom 
she  loved  intensely,  and  who  returned  her  love 
with  entire  obedience  and  devotion. 

Ernestine  is  the  most  beautifully  imagined  cha- 
racter in  the  book  ;  and  another  of  the  early  inci- 
dents of  the  story  is  so  charming  that  it  deserves 
extraction. 

Janet  has  been  impressing  uiDon  Ernestine, 
while  the  former  was  in  one  of  her  wilful  states  of 
seif-disgust,  that  every  one  disliked  her  (Janet)  be- 
cause she  was  ugly,  and  admired  Ernestine  because 
she  was  beautiful.  Little  Ernestine  awakes  sob- 
bing in  the  night,  and  tells  Janet  it  is  because  she 
dreamt  she  was  in  a  beautiful  place,  and  that  Janet 
could  not  come  to  her, 

"  '  It  was  only  a  dream, '  I  said, 

"  '  I  know  that ;  but,  Janet,  will  you  say  that  you 
don't  really  think  I  ever  need  have  anything  that 
you  have  not  ? ' 

"  And  from  that  time  the  contrast  in  our  looks, 
which  might  possibly  have  been  a  cause  of  division, 
became  a  new  bond  of  union.  I  could  not  be  jealous 
of  the  admiration  which  Nesta's  beauty  excited  when 
I  saw,  as  I  did,  how  every  word  of  praise  pained  her, 
unless  she  could  persuade  herself  that  it  applied 
equally  to  me,  I  know  that  she  would  gladly  have 
taken  off  her  beauty  like  a  garment  and  clothed  me 
with  it  if  she  could.  If  we  could  have  had  that  as 
we  had  every  other  possession  '  between  us, '  she 
Avould  have  valued  it ;  without  that  possibility  it  was 
a  burden  to  her, " 


This  sisterly  love  runs  through  the  book,  and  it 
and  Janet's  love  for  her  father  are  the  two  best 
sustained  things  in  it.  '  The  worldly-minded  Lady 
Helen  Carr  says,  and  says  truly  : — 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  pretty  as  her  (Ernestine's) 
reverence  for  Janet's  supposed  wisdom,  combined 
with  an  almost  motherly  care  of  her.  Dressing  her 
up  at  one  moment  like  a  doll,  and  the  next  listening 
to  her  as  if  she  were  an  oracle," 

Janet's  father  becomes  slowly  but  hopelessly 
blind  ;  and  through  the  long  years  that  the  afflic- 
tion has  been  coming  on,  Janet  has  been  his  loving, 
faithful  helper.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  striking — because  so  simply 
and  naturally  told,  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
autobiographical  seLf-consciousness — is  that  part 
where  it  dawns  on  her  that  her  great  work  of  help- 
ing her  father  to  conceal  his  blindness  was  at 
an  end.  The  whole  family  knew  and  acknow- 
ledged it  now,  and  the  days  of  his  exclusive  de- 
pendence upon  her  were  over : — "  In  family  life 
there  is,  sometimes,  such  a  thing  as  a  generous 
withdrawal  from  service,  in  order  to  give  others, 
who  are  longing  to  serve,  their  place.  I  must 
learn  to  practise  that  duty  now." 

We  believe  there  are  few  intelligent  readers — 
girl  readers  at  any  rate — above  thirteen,  who  do 
not  find,  apart  from  the  mere  stonj  of  a  story-book, 
a  pleasure  in  analyzing  its  parts  and  observing  its 
structure.  We  felt  the  same  about  our  toys,  when 
we  pulled  them  to  pieces  to  see  how  they  were 
made  ;  and  a  cook  feels  the  same  kind  of  desire 
when  she  tastes  a  pudding,  and  tries  to  discover  in 
what  proportion  its  component  parts  are  mixed  to 
produce  a  particular  flavour  and  consistency.  _We 
think  there  could  not  be  a  better  book  than  this  to 
exercise  discriminating  powers  upon  ;  for  it  is, 
evidently,  the  result  of  much  thought  in  the 
writer,  and  will  repay  it  from  the  reader.  We 
think,  however,  thoughtfully  brought  out  as»the 
details  and  plot  of  the  story  are,  that  the  cha- 
racters would  have  been  the  better  for  still  more 
consideration.  Hilary,  for  instance,  seems,  to  us, 
not  to  come  up  to  the  author's  early  conceptions  of 
him,  but  to  have  developed,  under  her  pen,  into  a 
less  natural,  more  hard,  unbending  individual  than 
he  once  promised  to  be.  Eosamond,  the  heiress, 
too,  is  only  half  worked  up  ;  and  though  we  are 
very  thankful  that  Mr.  Carr  comes  right  at  last,  and 
that  Ernestine  was  rightly  happy,  yet  we  must  be 
content  with  believing  the  fact,  and  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  how  it  came  about ;  for  the  writer's 
exijlanation  of  Shafto's  mental  change  does  not 
satisfy  us.  We  wonder,  too,  at  Janet  taking  so 
calmly  the  thoroughly  deceitful  conduct  of  Lady 
Helen  Carr  ;  and  though  the  latter's  manoeuvres 
introduce  us  to  the  most  humorous  episode  in  the 
•  book,  the  two  sisters'  visit  to  Deepdale,  we  are 
surprised  at  more  resentment  not  being  felt  and 
expressed  at  the  cavalier  treatment  they  received 
from  Lady  Helen, 

Passages  here  and  there  remind  us  of  Miss  Austen, 
for  delicacy  of  touch  ;  and  here  and  there  we  see 
unmistakeably  that  the  author  has  been  insensibly 
taking  for  models  parts  of  "  Ivors "  and  of  the 
"  Experience  of  Life,"  We  hope  our  readers  will 
judge  of  the  story  for  themselves. 
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Life  of  Father  Matheiv.    By  J.  F.  Maguire,  M.P. 
Longman  and  Co.  London. 

In  reading  this  book,  we  are  never  allowed  to  for- 
get what  it  is,  viz.  the  life  of  a  priest  of  the  Eoman 
communion,  written  by  a  Romanist  layman.  But  be- 
yond the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  term,  "  Ca- 
tholics," to  persons  of  their  own  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  there  is  no  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  bio- 
grapher, to  put  forward  his  distmctive  opinions. 

Father  Mathew,  himself,  was  never  eminent  as  a 
theologian.  "  He  was  not  a  controversialist,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  neither  was  he  a  deeply-read 
theologian,  and  with  canon  law  he  was  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted;  indeed,  so  little  so,  that  he 
occasionally  committed  himself  by  mistakes  which, 
though  of  small  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
laymen,  assumed  a  grave  aspect  in  that  of  the 
severely-trained  student  of  Maynooth  or  the 
Sorbonne.  Few  men,  however,  were  better  Bibli- 
cal scholars  than  was  Father  Mathew.  With  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  he  was  profoundly  and  intimately 
conversant.  There  was  not  a  line,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelations,  with  which  he  was  not  familiar." 
Neither  was  he  in  the  least  what  is  called  a  "  Pro- 
pagandist," that  is,  one  who  tries  to  make  converts. 
With  members  of  the  Roman  priesthood  in  general, 
the  main  object  of  their  lives  is  to  draw  others  into 
what  they  consider  the  only  safe  fold.  It  was  not 
so  with  Father  Mathew. 

"  I  am  a  Catholic  priest,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
American  addresses ;  "  but,  being  here  to  promote 
the  cause  of  temperance,  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  turning  aside  from  my  mission  for  the  purpose 
of  subserving  Catholicism." 

Although  Father  Mathew's  name  is  the  one  most 
prominently  connected  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment, he  was  not  its  originator,  even  in  Ireland. 
"  The  earliest  labourers  in  that  unpromising  field 
were  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Dunscombe,  Richard 
Dowden,  and  William  Martin."  The  first  was  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  the  second  an  Unitarian 
preacher,  the  third  a  Quaker.  When  to  this  trio 
was  added  Theobald  Mathew,  the  Capuchin  friar, 
we  must  confess  they  made  up  a  quartette  of  what 
Sidney  Smith  calls  "  miscellaneous  Christians." 

It  was  no  doubt  on  account  of  Father  Mathew's 
strange  associates,  as  well  as  because  of  his  own 
"  liberal  "  views  on  Church  matters,  that  the  Pope 
refused  to  confirm  his  election  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Cork,  in  1847. 

No  reason  is  given  for  the  Pope's  decision  in  the 
biography,  but  one  cannot  help  suspecting  it ;  and 
one  feels  that  the  Pontiff  was  in  the  right.  As  a  tem- 
perance leader.  Father  Mathew  was  unrivalled.  He 
probably  would  have  made  an  indiff'erent  bishop. 

Mr.  Maguire's  book  is  a  most  amusing  one — full, 
as  an  Irish  biography  ought  to  be,  of  national 
anecdotes,  in  which  the  pathetic  and  the  humorous 
elements  are  so  mingled,  that  one  scarcely  knows 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  over  them.  We  read  of 
the  good  old  genial-hearted  "  Father  Frank,"  with 
whom  Theobald  Mathew  was  first  associated  in 
"  the  little  Friary  "  at  Cork.  It  was  in  the  days 
when  the  black  gallows-tree  bore  a  plentiful  crop  of 
deadly  fruit.  "Rough  and  ready"  was  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  in  those  times.  In  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  prisoner  stood  in  the  dock,  and 
heard  his  doom  from  the  lips  of  his  earthly  judge, 
his  soul  was  in  the  presence  of  a  greater  and  more 


merciful  tribunal.  .  .  .  The  fearful  rapidity  with 
which  execution  followed  on  sentence  necessitated 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  priest  on  the  con- 
demned.    As  a  general  rule,  "  Father  Frank  " 
remained  with  his  penitents  the  whole  of  their  last 
night,  and,  of  course,  he  attended  them  to  the 
scafi'old  on  the  fatal  mornings.    The  good  father 
always  did  due  honour  to  these  ghastly  solemnities, 
by  wearing  full-dress  black  silk  breeches.  Monday 
was  the  usual  execution-day,  and  whenever  the 
good  old  priest  appeared  in  black  cloth,  people 
knew  that  a  reprieve  had  come  on  the  Sunday 
night.    Th^  great  ambition  of  the  poor  sufi'erers, 
too,  was  to  appear  decently  dressed  on  the  scaffold. 
A  linen  shirt  was  the  great  object  of  desire  with 
them.    We  are  told  that  many  a  time  after  the 
good  Capuchin  had  furnished  the  poor  men  inter- 
nally with  what  they  called  "  a  clane  breast,"  he 
provided  them  with  an  external  covering  of  equal 
purity,  out  of  his  own  private  stores.    No  wonder, 
then,  that  it  became  a  little  difficult  to  keep  Father 
Frank  in  shirts.    On  one  occasion,  the  good  man 
was  found  by  a  friend,  with  whom  he  had  an  early 
engagement,  in  bed  at  mid-day,  waiting  till  "  old 
Molly  "  had  washed  and  ironed  his  last  remaining 
under  garment. 

Father  Mathew  was  of  a  more  modern  school 
than  his  old  friend  and  coadjutor.  Rarely,  indeed, 
have  two  men  been  more  dissimilar  in  externals. 
The  elder  friar  was,  in  truth,  a  worthy  and  pious 
man,  but  rough  and  brusque  in  manner,  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  in  temper;  the  junior,  gentle  and 
courteous,  sweet-tempered  and  thoughtful — one 
exhibiting  a  sublime  disdain  for  the  amenities  of 
life,  the  other  almost  formal  in  the  observance  of 
the  established  rules  of  society.  Father  Mathew, 
indeed,  possessed  every  requisite  for  a  popular 
leader :  a  fine  person,  a  winning  manner,  a  ready 
wit,  and  a  most  kindly  heart.  The  latter  quality, 
unfortunately,  was  not  tempered  by  prudence,  and 
the  result,  as  far  as  his  own  worldly  affairs  were 
concerned,  was  most  disastrous.  It  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  his  followers. 

Without  for  a  moment  doubting  that  the  poor 
creatures,  who  crowded  round  him  to  take  "  the 
pledge,"  and  receive  Father  Mathew's  blessing, 
were  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to  amend  their 
evil  lives,  yet  the  showers  of  shillings  and  half- 
crowns,  which  descended  on  all  the  ragged  re- 
cipients of  his  cards  and  medals,  must  have  made 
the  mover,  if  not  the  movement,  popular.  But  his 
influence  was  far  beyond  what  money  could  buy. 

All  ranks  and  ages — men  of  all  creeds,  and 
women  of  all  characters — knelt  before  him. 

"  I  am  a  Protestant  and  an  Orangeman,"  said  one, 
on  whose  brow  he  was  about  to  sign  the  Cross,  "  and 
yet  I  come  for  your  blessing." — "  God  bless  you,  my 
dear,  if  you  were  a  ?emo?i-man,"  was  the  reply. 

But  the  afi'ection  of  his  neophytes  was  sometimes 
too  warmly  expressed.  It  was  in  Waterford  that 
the  following  whimsical  occurrence  took  place : — 

"  In  one  of  the  enormous  batches,  of  which 
there  were  several  during  the  day,  was  a  poor 
fellow  who  was  decidedly  '  the  worse  of  liquor,' — 
in  fact,  unmistakeably  tipsy.  He,  nevertheless, 
managed  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  pledge  with 
due  gravity  and  decorum ;  but  no  sooner  had 
Father  Mathew  approached  him  to  mark  his  fore- 
head with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  was  his  custom, 
than  the  new  member  of  the  temperance  society 
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clutched  his  leader  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  with 
such  a  grasp  as  a  drunken  man  can  take,  and,  in  a 
broken  voice,  cried  out : 

"  '  Father  Ma-ma-chee,  darlin',  you  m-m-ust  kiss 
me.' 

"  '  My  dear,  do  let  me  go.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  child  :  be  a  good  boy  for  the  future.  There, 
• — do  let  me  go,'  said  Father  Mathew. 

" '  No  !  Father  Ma-chee,  darlin',  I  won't  lave  go 
my  hoult  till  I  get  wan  k-kiss  ! ' 

"  '  Oh,  my  dear,  do  let  me  go  ! ' 

" '  No  !  wan  is  all  I  ax,  an'  I  m-must  have  it. 
Don't  r-r-efuse  a  poor  fellow-craychure  wan  kiss, 
only  wan  ! '  persisted  the  tender  soul.  Several 
gentlemen,  including  the  clergyman  in  attendance, 
tried  to  pacify  Jim,  and  induce  him  to  quit  hold  of 
Father  Mathew's  coat ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Jim 
was  determined  to  have  his  '  wan  k-kiss.' 

"  '  Jim,  avick,  ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself, — 
the  holy  Priest  ! — an'  in  the  chapel,  too,'  remon- 
strated an  old  woman  near  him.  , 

" '  Jim,  you  bosthoon,  you  !  quit  your  hoult  of 
his  reverence  this  moment  ! '  insisted  a  sturdy 
friend  at  the  other  side. 

" '  No  !  not  till  I  get  wan  k-kiss  ;  no  !  an'  if  I 
died  for  it,  I  won't  lave  go.'  ..." 

Poor  Father  Mathew,  seeing  there  was  no  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  "  Jim  "  on  easier  terms,  kissed 
him  on  both  cheeks,  and  sent  him  away  proud  of 
his  achievement. 

It  was  a  very  common  occurrence  to  see  a  man 
take  the  pledge  in  a  "  beastly  state  of  intoxication." 
Father  Matthew  was  often  remonstrated  with  on 
the  subject,  but  his  answer  invariably  was,  that  he 
never  would  refuse  the  pledge  to  any  man  who 
asked  it  (or  for  whom  it  was  asked,  he  might  have 
said),  drunk  or  sober  ;  and  added,  what  is  a  little 
difficult  to  credit,  yiz.  that  those  who  came  to  him 
drunk  invariably  kept  the  pledge. 

It  is  unnecessary,  surely,  to  point  out  the  ab- 
surdity— nay,  worse  than  absurdity — of  this  reply. 
"  The  pledge  "  was  a  vow  to  God,  dictated  by  His 
minister,  accepted  in  His  name,  and  the  acceptance 
sealed  by  signing  the  Cross  on  the  brow  of  him 
who  took  the  oath.  Think  of  the  profanity  of  such 
words  being  stammered  out  of  lips  which  were  no 
longer  under  the  mind's  control —  of  that  sign 
being  traced  on  the  brow  of  a  man  who  had  de- 
graded himself  below  the  level  of  the  brutes — 
"  hauled  in,  unable  to  speak  or  move."  (See  page 
137.) 

Such  an  error  could  be  committed  only  by  a 
man  who  had  allowed  his  "  one  idea "  to  master 
his  reason.  But  while  we  note  the  fault,  let  us 
reverence  the  zeal  towards  God,  and  the  charity 
towards  man,  from  among  which,  like  a  rank  weed 
from  amidst  fair  flowers,  that  error  sprang. 

As  to  the  Temperance  Movement  itself,  although 
neither  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
nor  any  other,  recognises  the  necessity  for  vows 
against  any  special  breach  of  God's  law  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  already  sworn  to  renounce 
"  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  means  of  effecting 
much  good  in  an  irregular  way.  That  the  real 
benefit  was  overstated  at  the  time  is  very  certain 
also.  Of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  crowded  round  Father  Mathew,  filling  the 
streets  of  cities  to  the  total  obstruction  of  all 
public  business — placing  even  that  despotic  con- 


veyance, the  Eoyal  Mail,  in  a  state  of  blockade 
for  five  hours,  there  must  have  been  multitudes 
who  renounced  one  intoxication  under  the  in- 
fluence of  another — a  case  of  strong  feeling  versus 
strong  drink. 

And  many  of  the  cases  of  alleged  reformation 
must  be  apocryphal.  Wages  must  have  been  high, 
and  broadcloth  cheap,  in  the  land  of  Erin,  if  the 
savings  of  one  iveek  could  transform  the  ragged 
scarecrow  into  the  well-dressed  man  according  to 
the  tale  told  in  page  261. 

There  is  no  good  unmixed  .with  evil  in  this 
lower  world  of  ours.  There  was  one  class  of 
people  who  could  not  be  benefited  by  Father 
Mathew's  orations  —  the  distillers.  As  a  body, 
they  seem  to  have  taken  their  losses  in  a  manner 
which  tells  well  for  their  Christian  philanthropy. 

But  a  few  remonstrated.  To  one  of  these  he  re- 
plied by  telling  the  following  story  : — 

"  A  very  fat  old  duck  went  out  early  one  morn- 
ing in  pursuit  of  worms.  After  being  out  all  day, 
she  returned  home  with  her  crop  full,  when  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  met  by  a  fox,  who  at 
once  proposed  to  take  her  life  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
The  old  duck  argued,  implored,  remonstrated. 
She  said  to  the  fox,  '  You  cannot  be  so  wicked  and 
hard-hearted  as  to  take  the  life  of  a  harmless  duck, 
merely  to  satisfy  your  hunger.  She  exhorted  him 
against  the  commission  of  so  great  a  sin,  and 
begged  him  not  to  stain  his  soul  with  her  innocent 
blood.  At  last  the  fox  could  stand  her  cant  no 
longer,  but  said,  '  Out  upon  you,  madam,  with  all 
your  fine  feathers :  you  are  a  pretty  person  to 
lecture  me  about  my  taking  life  to  satisfy  my 
hunger.  Is  not  your  own  crop,  now,  full  of  worms  ? 
You  destroy  more  lives  in  one  day,  to  satisfy  your 
appetite,  than  I  do  in  a  whole  month  ! ' " 

If  even  the  distillers'  hearts  were  melted  by  the 
good  friar's  eloquence,  there  was  one  of  less  soluble 
materials.  Of  course  it  belonged  to  one  of  his  own 
household.  Such  is  always  the  fate  of  popular 
teachers.  Socrates  had  his  Xantippe  :  Father 
Mathew  had  his  man  John.  Seldom  have  master 
and  man  (personally  attached  each  to  the  other)  had 
so  many  points  of  difference.  Father  Mathew  loved 
the  poor  and  hated  whiskey :  John  loved  his  bottle 
and  hated  the  poor. 

"John  was  a  dried-up,  wizened-faced,  dapper 
old  bachelor,  who  entertained  the  most  exalted 
opinion  of  his  own  wisdom,  and  the  profoundest 
contempt  for  every  other  human  creature,  save 
Father  Mathew  and  his  (John's)  own  old  mother. 
His  tastes  were  eminently  aristocratic  ;  he  hated 
to  be  bored  by  poor  people.  For  his  part,  he  didn't 
know  what  the  priest  wanted  with  them,  or  they 
with  him  ;  but  he  (John)  could  unhesitatingly  say 
that  he  detested  their  knocks  at  the  door,  their 
vulgar  manners,  and  the  sight  and  smell  of  their 
clothes."  • 

Now,  Father  Mathew's  olfactory  nerves  were  not 
delicate — nor  did  they  need  to  be  ;  for  he  was  a 
popular  confessor,  besides  being  a  temperance 
orator.  The  little  parlour  in  his  house  in  Cove 
Street,  and  his  confessional  at  the  friary,  were 
crowded  by  dealers  in  salt  fish,  tallow-chandlers, 
butchers,  meat-curers,  sausage-makers,  and,  worst 
of  all,  lamplighters.  At  the  time  Father  Mathew 
came  to  Cork,  and  for  twenty  years  after,  the  town 
was  lighted  by  means  of  train  oil ;  and  the  men, 
whose  clothes  were  saturated  therewith,  "though 
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most  excellent  and  edifying  Christians,  were  about 
the  least  savoury  of  human  beings." 

Another  point  in  which  John  thought  his  master 
unwise  was  his  indiscriminate  almsgiving ;  and 
here  the  reader  will  probably  be  of  John's  opinion. 
Nothing  short  of  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  could 
stand  Father  Mathew's  constant  benefactions.  Be- 
sides the  medals  which  he  gave  away,  "  showers  of 
shillings  and  half-crowns "  would  exhaust  any 
merely  human  exchequer.  The  end  came  at  last. 
A  sheriff's  officer,  under  the  treacherous  disguise 
of  a  postulant  for  temperance  honours,  served  a 
writ  on  Father  Mathew,  who,  fortunately  for  the 
bailiff,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  conclude  the 
usual  service  without  allowing  the  surrounding 
multitude  to  know  what  had  taken  place. 

The  immediate  pressure  of  difficulty  was  removed 
almost  as  soon  as  felt.  Subscriptions  of  private 
friends  in  the  first  place,  and  a  pension  from 
Government  of  300/.  a  year,  supplied  his  neces- 
sities ;  but  they  did  not  suffice  for  those  of  all 
Ireland,  especially  at  the  Father's  rate  of  giving — 
half  a  crown  a  head.  "  Is  not  that  a  large  sum  ? " 
remonstrated  his  secretary,  one  day,  just  after  his 
return  from  America,  where  beggars  are  scarce. 
"I  can't  help  it,"  was  the  reply;  "it  is  so  long 
since  I  saw  a  poor  man." 

From  America,  where  the  pecuniary  liabilities 
he  had  incurred  in  his  own  country  detained  him 
two  years,  far  longer  than  the  concerns  of  his  tem- 
perance mission  required,  he  returned,  broken  in 
health  and  spirit.  A  paralytic  attack  had  warned 
him  and  his  friends  that  the  cords  of  the  tent  were 
loosening. 

The  remainder  of  his  life,  four  years  of  undi- 
minished mental  activity  and  fast-failing  bodily 
powers,  were  spent  between  his  own  house  in  Cork 
and  his  brother's  at  Lehanagh. 

That  he  continued  to  the  end  his  generous  pro- 
digality, the  following  (our  last)  anecdote  testifies. 
Lehanagh  was  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  within  a 
short  drive  : — 

"  One  day  he  returned  unusually  animated. 
'  Something  must  have  pleased  you  very  much, 
sir,'  remarked  his  sister-in-law.  The  priest  then 
told  how  he  had  been  invited  to  dinner  by  the  little 
son  of  a  respectable  mechanic.  '  Father  Mathew,' 
said  the  little  fellow,  '  do  come  and  dine  with  us  ; 
we  have  such  a  nice  dinner.'  '  What  have  you,  my 
dear  ? '  inquired  the  Father.  '  We  have  a  fine  leg 
of  mutton,  and  we  have  turnips,  and  we  have  po- 
tatoes,' replied  the  child.  '  Have  you  no  cakes, 
my  dear?'  'No,  sir,'  answered  the  little  fellow, 
with  an  abashed  air,  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  have 
given  an  invitation  under  such  circumstances. 
'  Then,  my  dear,  you  must  have  them,'  said  the 
good  man,  pressing  half  a  crown  into  the  little 
hand  he  held  in  his  own.  The  next  day  he  returned 
from  the  city  with  a  depressed  air.  ^What  ails 
you,  sir ;  has  anything  grieved  you  ? '  said  Mrs. 
Mathew.  '  My  dear,  I  received  a  hundred  invita- 
tions to  dinner  from  a  hundred  little  boys  to-day,' 
was  his  reply,  in  a  mournful  tone  of  voice.  He 
could  not,  for  a  long  time,  join  in  the  merriment 
which  the  story  caused  to  his  friends." 

Theobald  Mathew  died  in  his  own  house  in 
Cork,  on  the  8th  December,  1856,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-second  of  his  ministry. 

His  last  act  was  in  keeping  with  his  life.  A 
stroke  of  paralysis  had  silenced  for  ever  the  voice 


which  had  been  so  powerfal ;  but  he  made  signs  to 
bring  to  his  bedside  some  who  had  come  to  "  take 
the  pledge.  By  the  dying  couch  they  knelt ;  they 
themselves  repeated  the  well-known  formula  ;  after 
which  he  contrived  to  sign  the  Cross  on  their  fore- 
heads with  his  palsied  hand." 


The  Black  Prince,  by  M.  Jones,  with  illustra- 
tions, by  Emery  (Nelson),  is  a  pleasant,  attractive- 
looking  book,  and  the  career  of  Edward  and  his 
noble  Chandos  are  described  from  the  pages  of 
Froissart,  so  as  to  contain  traits  and  adventures  far 
more  charming  than  invention  could  furnish.  No 
reign  is  perhaps  equally  full  of  the  romance  of 
history  with  that  of  Edward  III.,  and  almost  all  its 
brightest  incidents  centered  upon  his  chivalrous 
son.  Here  our  readers  will  find  them,  from  Crecy 
to  Navaretta,  in  their  full  order  and  glory,  narrated 
in  a  lively  style — a  shade  too  lively  for  our  taste, 
for  we  do  believe  in  the  dignity  of  history,  and 
though  we  would  not  dress  a  narrative  in  the  re- 
sounding sentences  of  Robertson  or  Prescott,  yet, 
when  we  are  in  a  chivalrous  world,  we  would  use 
a  grave  and  earnest  tone,  and  not  seek  for  a  laugh 
in  every  possible  custom  or  incident.  However, 
this  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Modern  likings  may  relish 
the  facetious  observations  interspersed  in  this 
"  book  for  boys,"  and  it  is  really  carefully  written, 
and  full  of  interest. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

{Concluded  from  jp.  46.) 

Italy  had  made  one  more  great  stride  towards 
the  cause  of  unity.  But  it  is  no  strange  pheno- 
menon in  the  world's  history  that  the  moment  of 
triumph  should  also  be  the  moment  of  danger,  and 
Naples,  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons, 
was  in  some  peril  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  numerous 
factions  which  disputed  and  wrangled  over  their 
various  grievances.  Mazzini  and  his  republican 
party  worked  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  ; 
the  Garibaldians  were  smarting  under  the  supposed 
wrongs  of  their  beloved  leader,  and  the  advance- 
ment to  power  of  men  Vv^hom  he  distrusted  ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  not  altogether 
friendly  to  the  last  steps  which  had  been  taken 
towards  making  Italy  one,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  formation  of  two  lesser  states  to  the 
uniting  all  in  one  powerful  kingdom. 

To  govern,  conciliate,  and  guide  these  conflicting 
interests,  and  to  reduce  them  to  order,  was  no 
light  task  for  even  the  mighty  intellect  of  Cavour. 
The  character  of  the  Neapolitans  added  to  his  dif- 
ficulties, for  the  people  had  sunk  so  low  under  the 
Bourbon  rule,  that,  with  sojne  bright  exceptions,  * 
honour  and  patriotism  had  died  out.  In  every 
department  of  the  state,  from  the  minister  to  the 
lowest  official,  the  grossest  venality  existed.  From 
the  judge  to  the  meanest  custom-house  officer, 
bribes  were  unblusliingly  taken,  indeed  were  looked 
on  as  a  right.  The  police  system  was  a  j^erfect 
reign  of  terror— no  one  was  safe  from  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  spies,  no  society  was  free  from  their 
presence ;  even  thought  was  not  free.  To  be  sus- 
pected of  holding  liberal  opinions  was  sufficient  to 
consign  any  one  to  prison.    From  a  consideration 
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of  the  state  to  which  Naples  had  thus  fallen, 
general  opinion  in  Europe  inclined  to  a  belief  that 
the  southern  provinces  would  never  be  brought  to 
blend  with  the  northern  under  one  rule.  Added 
to  which,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Victor  Em- 
manuel, with  his  simple  retiring  habits,  did  not 
make  himself  popular  with  his  gay  pleasure-seek- 
ing Neapolitan  subjects  during  his  first  short  visit 
in  1860.  For  a  time  matters  looked  cloudy:  admi- 
nistration succeeded  administration — Farini,  Nigra, 
Cialdini,  and  others,  by  turns  took  the  direction  of 
affairs  with  but  indifferent  success,  and  the  enemies 
of  Italy  prognosticated  all  the  evils  of  anarchy. 

Meanwhile  Francis  II.  was  entrenched  at  Gaeta  ; 
and,  in  November,  General  Cialdini,  commanding 
the  Italian  army,  laid  formal  siege  to  the  fortress. 
The  first  great  difficulty  encountered  by  the  Pied- 
montese  lay  in  the  necessity  of  making  roads  for 
conveying  gims  to  the  sides  of  two  hills  which 
commanded  the  well-fortified  hill  under  which  lay 
Gaeta ;  and  this  in  the  wet  season.  The  siege  lasted 
between  two  and  .three  months  ;  nor  was  it  until 
Louis  Napoleon  consented  to  withdraw  the  French 
fleet,  which,  by  its  presence  in  the  bay,  gave  a 
moral  support  to  Frajicis  II.,  that  the  fortress 
capitulated. 

Early  in  1861  the  first  general  Italian  Parlia- 
ment met  at  Turm,  and,  by  one  of  its  first  votes, 
bestowed  upon  Victor  Emmanuel  the  proud  title 
of  King  of  Italy.  Cavour,  always  desirous  of  re- 
maining on  friendly  terms  with  France,  was  yet 
deeply  impressed  with  the  miiversal  Italian  desu-e 
to  have  Rome  for  the  glorious  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  accordingly  it  was  declared  as  such  in 
the  same  debate. 

It  seemed  as  if  one  of  Italy's  drawbacks  was  to 
lie  in  the  antipathy  which  her  two  greatest  men 
manifested  towards  each  other.  Garibaldi  could 
not  forgive  Cavour  for  having  yielded  to  France  a 
part  of  Italy,  and  that  a  part  naturally  endeared 
to  him  as  his  own  birthplace.  Full  of  sorrowful 
indignation,  he  came  to  Turin,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  Italian  Parliament,  where  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm was  excited  by  the  hero's  appearance  in  his 
soldier's  dress — the  well-known  red  flannel  shirt — 
among  the  benches  of  the  opposition.  He  vehe- 
mently accused  Cavour,  who  as  angrily  resented 
the  attack,  and  bitter  things  were  said  by  the  two 
great  opponents  and  their  partisans.  The  King 
did  his  best  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
them,  and,  as  far  as  outward  appearance  went, 
effected  it  at  a  meeting  at  Moncalieri.  Before 
long  one  of  the  two  was  removed  for  ever  from 
the  strife  of  politics.  Count  Cavour's  health  gave 
way  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  anxieties  and 
work,  from  which  to  the  last  he  would  not  shrink, 
and  in  June,  1861,  he  died. 

Only  since  his  death  has  the  world  known  how 
much  Italy  owes  to  her  great  minister  ;  with  what 
farseeing  sagacity  he  conceived  and  wought  out 
his  plans — balancing  power  against  power,  and 
diplomacy  against  strength,  so  that  when  events 
worked  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he  could  yet  bend 
them  to  his  will.  His  most  earnest  desire  had 
been  for  an  English  alliance,  failing  that,  he  se- 
cured the  French.  His  design  had  been  to  draw 
gradually,  and  one  by  one,  the  other  Italian  states 
into  the  northern  kingdom  of  Piedmont ;  but  when 
one  bold  man,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  had 
snatched  the  crown  of  Naples  from  Francis  IL, 


Cavour  was  quick  so  to  act  in  the  emergency  as  to 
turn  the  gallant  deed  into  a  Sardinian  triumph. 
The  sacrifice  for  which  he  most  grieved,  although 
he  had  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  but  for  a 
time,  was  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France, 
as  the  price  of  her  assistance.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  cession,  and  the  consequent  just  indigna- 
tion of  Garibaldi,  embittered  the  last  days  of 
Cavour  ;  but,  whatever  were  his  faults  and  short- 
comings, Italy  showed  in  what  honour  she  held 
him,  by  her  tribute  of  mournmg  at  his  death. 

Ricasoli  succeeded  Cavour  as  prime  minister, 
owing  to  the  dying  recommendation  of  the  latter 
to  his  King,  and  the  year  passed  away  without 
much  of  pul3lic  interest  taking  place  :  there  was  a 
lull  after  the  storm,  and  it  was  needed  for  the 
quiet  settlement  of  the  new  kingdom.  Then  came 
disagreements  between  Louis  Napoleon  and  the 
Italian  Cabinet,  and  early  in  the  new  year  the 
Eicasoli  ministry  gave  place  to  that  of  Ratazzi, 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  an  appeal  to 
Garibaldi  to  keep  quiet ;  for  the  General  was  giving 
restless  signs  of  displeasure  at  what  he  considered 
the  servile  concessions  of  the  ministers  to  the 
French  Government  regarding  the  occupation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  troops. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  it  was  determined  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  should  make  a  Royal  progress 
through  his  newly-annexed  dominions.  His  pro- 
ceedings were  watched  with  anxiety  ;  for  grave 
doubts  were  felt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  be  received  at  Naples,  where  matters  still 
remained  in  confusion.  But  all  misgivings  va- 
nished before  the  boisterous  welcome  with  which 
the  Southern  Provinces  greeted  him.  Whether, 
before  this,  the  Re-Galantuomo  had  been  person- 
ally popular  with  his  new  subjects  or  not,  mattered 
nothing.  The  Two  Sicilies  were  free,  under  a 
monarch  of  their  own,  and  they  hailed  him  with 
every  sign  of  delight  and  triumph.  From  this  time 
the  union  was  an  acknowledged  fact. 

Yet,  with  Rome  and  Venice  wanting,  there  were 
many  who  asked  for  more  stirring  action,  and 
would  have  done  by  force  what  diplomacy  seemed 
long  in  doing.  Garibaldi's  name  was  used  to  in- 
flame the  hot  Italian  blood ;  his  too  confiding 
nature  made  him  the  easy  dupe  of  unscrupulous 
plotters,  and  he  was  rashly  generous  in  not  dis- 
claiming those  who  sheltered  themselves  behind 
him.  There  was  an  affair  at  Brescia,  where  some 
of  his  old  followers  attemj)ted  to  enter  Southern 
Tyrol,  and  Garibaldi  was  displeased  at  the  steps 
which  Ratazzi  took  to  suppress  it.  He  made,  in 
consequence,  very  stinging  remarks  upon  the  Mi- 
nisters' subserviency  to  the  French  Emperor  ;  and 
he  unfortunately  became  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  while  they  feared  their  ally  so  much  that  they 
dared  not,  against  his  pleasure,  take  steps  for  the 
deliverance  of  Rome  and  Venetia,  yet  that,  could 
he  again  organize  an  expedition  like  his  last,  Sicily 
would  rise  at  his  call,  the  young  Italians  flock  to 
serve  with  him.  Government  be  carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  and  even  France 
might  be  defied.  Gradually  he  began  to  act  out 
his  bold  thought ;  and  in  July,  1862,  the  Govern- 
ment was  kept  in  watchful  suspense  by  the  rumours 
that  were  everywhere  afloat  of  a  secret  expedition 
fitting  out  in  Sicily. 

The  first  decided  news  of  action  that  came  told 
that  Garibaldi  had  taken  possession  of  Catania, 
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and  that,  in  consequence,  Sicily  was  declared  by 
the  Government  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  Then, 
like  the  story  of  the  first  campaign,  followed  tidings 
that,  with  about  1,300  volunteers,  he  had  crossed 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  landed  at  Mileto,  and  ad- 
vanced on  Eeggio.  To  the  mass  of  people  this 
enterprise  seemed  scarcely  more  desperate  than 
that  which  won  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  but,  alas  !  he 
was  in  arms  against  a  more  powerful  foe  whom  the 
Italian  Government  feared  to  offend,  and  to  whom, 
as  they  had  sacrificed  Savoy  and  Nice,  so  now  they 
would  sacrifice  Garibaldi.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
General  was  a  dupe  of  French  agents,  Eeactionists, 
and  Mazzinians.  On  the  morning  that  he  started 
from  Palermo,  he  spoke  confidently  of  all  being 
arranged  for  him  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Calabria. 
Instead  of  this,  not  one  man  joined  him  ;  and,  still 
worse,  no  supplies  were  forthcoming,  so  that  the 
only  provisions  his  men  could  get  were  some  pota- 
toes, which  they  dug  and  ate  raw.  The  French 
were  watching  to  take  advantage  of  his  movements. 
Six  sail  of  the  line  were  sent  to  Naples  and  Mes- 
sina ;  and  a  corps  cVarmee  was  told  off",  and  only 
waiting  a  telegram  from  Paris  to  be  sent  to  occupy 
Naples  and  Capua.  Had  they  once  got  a  footing 
in  Southern  Italy,  they  would  have  been  as  difficult 
to  move  as  from  Konie.  Of  these  conflicting  in- 
terests Garibaldi  became  the  dupe  and  victim  ;  for 
soon  came  news  which  saddened  English  hearts. 
He  had  reached  the  mountains,  and  was  making 
towards  the  Apennines,  when  Colonel  Pallavicino, 
commanding  about  2,000  Koyal  troops,  marched  in 
three  detachments,  and  surrounded  the  volunteers 
at  Aspromonte.  Garibaldi  was  wounded,  and  a 
prisoner.  People  heard  it  with  grief  and  wonder  ; 
he  had  achieved  so  much  that  seemed  impossible, 
that  they  scarcely  believed  in  impossibilities  for 
him,  far  less  that  he  could  be  thus  overpowered,  in 
a  strong  position,  by  troops  which  barely  exceeded 
his  own  in  number.  Before  long,  it  transpired  that 
his  defeat  was  as  glorious  to  himself  as  his  victories 
had  been,  and  that  he  suffered  it  because  he  would 
not  fight  against  Italian  soldiers.  He  had  given 
strict  orders  that  his  troops  should  not  resist  the 
Royal  troops  ;  but  some  of  his  raw  young  soldiers 
opened  fire,  which  was  returned  by  the  regulars, 
and,  while  passing  in  front  of  his  men  to  stay  their 
firing,  Garibaldi  was  wounded  by  a  portion  of  a 
bullet  which  had  been  split  on  some  hard  substance 
and  glanced  off.  After  a  confused  struggle,  the 
volunteers  surrendered. 

For  Italy  it  was  well  that  the  enterprise  was 
baffled.  Had  Garibaldi  pushed  on  so  far  as  to 
engage  with  French  troops  at  Rome,  and  to  draw 
an  army  from  France  to  resist  his  progress,  it  is 
certain  that  Italy  would  have  lost  more  than  all 
she  had  gained  in  the  late  struggle,  and  Cavour's 
worst  fears  would  have  been  realized.  It  was  very 
sad  to  think  of  the  lion-hearted  hero  in  the  prison- 
fortress  of  Spezia,  worn  with  bitter  disappointment 
and  the  racking  pain  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  his 
countrymen  ;  but  better  so  than  that  his  success 
should  have  been  Italy's  ruin.  For  a  time,  Europe 
was  kept  in  suspense  as  to  his  fate  ;  but  the  mar- 
riage, in  October,  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  daughter 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  King  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  who  had  joined  in  the  late  mistaken 
attempt ;  and  the  General  was,  of  course,  included 
in  the  amnesty,  and  soon  removed  to  Pisa.  There 


the  utmost  reverence  and  affectionate  care  was 
shown  to  him,  and'extended  even  to  the  inn  where 
he  stayed,  marked  out  by  the  Italian  flag  floating 
from  the  balcony.  Those  who  saw  him  were 
strangely  moved  by  his  sad,  wasted  appearance, 
and  his  look  of  patient  resignation,  as  he  sat  up, 
supported  by  pillows,  in  his  little  iron  bed,  with 
the  cherished  Italian  colours  above  him  even  there. 
All  his  suffering  he  bore  uncomplainingly,  "  wait- 
ing," as  he  told  an  English  lady,  "  for  the  will  of 
God."  His  last  move  was  to  his  island  home  at 
Caprera,  where  he  remains,  crippled  by  his  wound, 
but  always,  with  all  the  unselfish  strength  of  his 
character,  thinking  of  and  planning  for  the  more 
perfect  freedom  of  Italy.  The  latest  accounts  lead 
to  a  fear  that  he  may  be  still  too  much  influenced 
by  those  whose  imprudent  counsels  would  force 
their  country  to  an  open  rupture  with  Austria. 

The  scourge  of  Southern  Italy  has  been  the  bri- 
gandage, shamefully  encouraged  by  the  ex-King  of 
Naples  and  the  Papal  authorities.  Residents  in 
Rome,  last  winter,  used  to  watch  these  bandits 
coming  to  receive  theii*  pay  from  one  of  the  uncles 
of  Francis  II.  Their  ferocious  outrages  have  kept 
the  country  about  Naples  in  a  state  of  insecurity  ; 
but  the  Italian  Government,  becoming  more  firmly 
established,  has  been  able  to  increase  the  army, 
and  to  take  vigorous  steps  for  suppressing  the 
brigands. 

There  are  plenty  of  grumblers  yet,  who  find 
weak  places  in  Italy  on  which  to  lay  their  finger, 
and  cry  out  that  there  is  no  improvement.  So  far 
from  this,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  much  has 
been  done  since  the  Bourbon  days.  Italy  is  not 
yet  England  :  a  nation  does  not  oppose  the  laws  of 
nature  any  more  than  does  a  human  being.  If  it 
has  been  beaten  down,  chained,  oppressed,  de- 
graded— if  its  holiest  longings,  its  noblest  thoughts, 
have  been  punished  because  they  were  holy  and 
noble — such  a  nation  wiU  not  leap  at  once  into  a 
sound  state,  any  more  than  a  man  wounded  almost 
unto  death  will  suddenly  stand  up — whole.  Where 
ignorance  and  vice  have  been  fostered,  they  will 
bear  their  wretched  fruits  ;  recovery  is  gradual, 
and  the  scars  will  long  remain.  But  we  may  look 
hopefully  forward  to  the  future  of  Italy.  Noble 
blood  flows  in  her  veins,  true  hearts  have  given 
their  all  for  her,  and  the  dull  weight  of  tyranny, 
which  paralyzed  life,  freedom,  and  commerce,  is 
lifted  off.  She  has  a  King  whom  she  loves,  and  who 
has  many  qualities  which  make  him  fit  monarch 
for  such  a  country — not  the  least  of  which  is  his  love 
for  manly  sports,  and  his  manly  endurance,  which 
set  a  capital  example  to  his  young  subjects. 

Venice  and  Rome  are  not  yet  united  to  the  new 
kingdom  ;  but  Naples  is  being  opened  by  roads 
and  railways,  trade  is  extending,  monasteries  are 
being  converted  into  hospitals  and  charitable  esta- 
blishments, and  schools  are  everywhere  springing 
up.  Patience  and  wise  government  will  do  more  ; 
and  the  hour  can  scarcely  be  far  distant  when  the 
cry  of  hope  will  be  the  cry  of  triumph  throughout 
the  land—"  Viva  I'ltalia  Una  !  " 

F.  M.  P. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 
No.  II. 

THE  TARANAKI  QUESTION. 

Having  in  our  last  number  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  laws  of  property  in  New  Zealand,  we  will 
now  try  to  give  an  account  of  the  present  dispute. 

In  the  middle  isle  lies  a  territory  called  Taranaki, 
which  from  ancient  times  belonged  to  the  tribe 
called  Ngati-awa.  A  large  number  of  this  tribe 
migrated  to  the  northern  island  somewhere  about 
1827,  for  the  convenience  of  trading  with  the 
British  ships  that  were  then  first  visiting  the 
islands.  In  their  absence,  a  powerful  tribe  called 
the  Waikato  came  down  on  Taranaki,  slew  many 
of  the  Ngati-awa,  made  others  slaves,  and  drove 
the  rest  to  the  mountains,  but  without  settling 
dow^l  on  the  land,  which  still  continued  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Ngati-awa. 

In  1839,  the  English  settlers  fixed  on  a  part  of 
Taranaki  as  a  site  for  a  city,  and  proceeded  to  pur- 
chase it  of  the  tribe  Ngati-awa,  and  their  chief 
Wiremo  Kingi,  or  William  King.  But  no  sooner 
was  this  done,  than  the  conquerors,  the  Waikato, 
declared  themselves  lords  of  the  soil,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  buy  out  their  claim  for  bOOl.,  after 
which  the  English  peaceably  tpok  possession,  and 
founded  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth. 

But  still  this  city  was  wanting  in  a  harbour, 
and  the  only  place  convenient  for  the  purpose  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Waitara.  This  river  runs  down  a 
rich  valley  of  the  same  name,  not  included  in  the 
bargain  made  at  first,  and  which  the  Ngati-awa 
were  resolved  not  to  part  with ;  indeed,  their  old 
chief,  father  of  Wiremo  Kingi,  on  his  deathbed, 
took  a  promise  from  his  son,  in  the  presence  of  the 
chief  men  of  his  tribe,  never  to  sell  it. 

One  of  the  men  of  the  tribe,  whose  name  is 
Te  Teira  (the  Maori  pronunciation  of  Taylor),  took 
great  offence  at  Wiremo  Kingi,  because  a  girl,  who 

•  was  affianced  to  his  brother,  changed  her  mind  in 
favour  of  Kingi's  brother,  thus  supplying  the  female 
element  of  mischief  said  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all 
wars.  In  the  March  of  1859,  the  English  Governor, 
Colonel  Gore  Browne,  visited  Taranaki,  and  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  the  native  chiefs,  in  which  he 
advised  them  to  sell  the  land  they  did  not  use,  but 
declared  that  he  would  never  buy  any  to  which  the 
title  was  not  clear.  On  which  Teira  stood  up,  and 
offered  him  a  block  of  land,  of  about  600  acres,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Waitara,  ex- 
actly what  the  English  wanted.  But,  instantly, 
Wiremo  Kingi  stood  up,  and  said,  "Listen, 
Governor :  I  will  not  permit  ^the  sale  of  the  land. 
Waitara  is  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  not  give  it  up — 
I  will  not !— I  will  not !— I  wiU  not !  " 

Teira's  father,  who  was  still  alive,  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  land,  and  there 
was  a  pause  to  inquire  into  the  title.  An  agent, 
sent  by  Colonel  Browne  to  examine  into  the  matter, 
came,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that  Teira  had  the 
right  to  sell,  and  accordingly  the  Government  sent 
a  surveyor  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  and 
troops  to  support  him,  in  March  1860.  Wiremo 
Kingi,  who  had  already  written  to  Archdeacon 
Hadfield  that  he  was  guarding  not  Teira's  land, 

.  but  the  land  of  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan,  caused  the  stakes  to  be  pulled  up,  and, 
with  about  200  men,  considered  himself  at  war  with 
the  Pakeha,  as  the  Maories  call  the  English. 


^  When  the  news  reached  home,  it  was  decided  to 
send  out  Sir  George  Grey,  who,  when  previously 
Governor,  had  been  greatly  beloved  by  the  Maories, 
in  the  hope  that  his  influence  would  prevail  to 
settle  matters  peaceably.  Indeed,  so  much  was  he 
beloved,  that  a  chief,  on  hearing  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  who  had  made  the  appointment, 
at  once  caused  his  new-born  son  to  be  christened 
Newcastle,  to  show  his  satisfaction. 

An  investigation  has  since  taken  place,  by  which 
it  has  become  clear  that  Teira  cheated  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  no  right  to  sell  the  land,  so  that 
Wiremo  Kingi  had  every  reason  to  resist.  But 
before  the  proclamation  of  this  most  unfortu- 
nate error  could  be  made,  an  outrage  had  been 
committed  by  the  natives,  which  made  the  breach 
wider.  Y. 


A  LETTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  MOBERLY,  D.D. 

My  DEAR  , — You  ask  me  to  express  an 

opinion  on  the  question,  "What  is  the  best  basis  of 
education  of  boys,  to  fit  them  for  the  various  pro- 
fessions which  they  are  to  follow  in  after  life  ?  "  I 
will  assume,  in  endeavouring  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, that  I  am  to  speak  of  the  highest  professions, 
and  the  highest  preliminary  education ;  for  I  by 
no  means  consider  that  that  education  which  is  the 
best  for  the  highest,  is  necessarily  the  best  for  all, 
or  that  because  we  should  do  well  to  retain  the 
training  and  subjects  of  study  of  our  great  public 
schools,  for  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  conduct  the  whole  education 
of  the  country  on  the  same  model.  It  must  be 
observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  to  %alk  of 
knowledge  only  at  present.  The  training  of  temper, 
of  habits,  of  piety,  and  veracity,  of  punctuality  and 
obedience,  and  all  such  things,  precious  and  indis- 
pensable as  they  are,  are,  I  apprehend,  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Let  it,  then,  be  observed,  that  the  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  boys'  education,  say 
from  seven  years  old  to  eighteen,  is  to  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  first,  that  which  is  good  to  know, 
and  useful  for  its  own  sake ;  and  secondly,  that 
which  has  its  chief  use  in  that  to  which  it  leads. 

Now,  if  education  is  to  be  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  imparting  what  is  good  to  know,  and 
useful  for  its  own  sake,  we  are  at  once  embarrassed 
by  the  multitude  of  subjects  which  fall  under  this 
description,  and  claim  to  be  admitted  as  proper  to 
be  taught.  All  history,  geography,  and  natural 
science,  all  modern  and  ancient  languages,  all  ac- 
complishments, all  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
understanding  of  the  allusions  made  in  books  ;  all 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  sorts  of  knowledge, 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  be  good  and  useful  to 
be  known. 

Are  we  then  to  teach  them  ?  to  try  and  teach 
them  ?  to  teach  as  many  as  we  can  ?  to  teach  many 
slightly,  or  some  thoroughly  ?  Which  shall  we 
choose  ?    What  shall  we  do  ? 

Now,  this  is,  as  I  think,  the  dilemma  of  many 
private  schoolrooms,  both  of  boys'  and  girls'  (espe- 
cially the  latter)  in  our  country.  Parents,  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  various  sorts  of 
knowledge,  and  governesses  very  fairly  informed 
upon  many  of  them,  with  lecturers  at  hand  to  dis- 
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course  upon  such  brandies  as  the  governesses 
cannot  furnish  of  their  owoi,  keep  young  people's 
minds  on  the  stretch  for  the  years  devoted  to  edu- 
cation— and  with  what  general  result  ?  With  the 
result  that  is  inevitable.  No  one  subject  is  pur- 
sued to  perfection  ;  no  one  subject  is  pursued, 
until  the  pupil's  mind  and  experience  have  grown 
old  enough  to  knov/  its  value  and  its  relation  to 
other  subjects.  The  history  which  a  child  knows  is 
not  history  really  till  he  is  old  enough  to  know 
what  relation  the  facts  he  has  learned  bear  to  other 
facts  previous  to  them,  contemporary  with  them, 
subsequent  to  them  ;  till  he  knows  the  value  of 
centuries,  and  something  of  the  characters,  motives, 
and  politics  of  men.  What  is  the  case  with  history, 
is  equally  the  case  with  each  of  the  other  subjects 
taught.  No  real  knowledge,  but  a  large  assort- 
ment of  beginnings  of  knowledge,  is  taken  in,  and 
none  being  really  and  thoroughly  pursued,  all  fall 
into  confusion  and  uncertainty.  The  unfortunate 
pupil  passing  from  the  school-room  into  real  life,  is 
apt  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  various  sorts  of 
knowledge  which  he  once  thought  he  had,  rather 
than  to  i30ssess  in  any  real  sense  any. 

The  other  principle  of  education  is  to  select  such 
subjects  of  knowledge  as  can  be  carried  forward 
from  elementary  to  further  attainments,  in  such  a 
manner  as  never  to  drop  anything  previously 
learned,  and  to  lead  at  last  to  high  and  real  culti- 
vation and  knowledge  in  the  departments  selected. 
If  such  subjects  can  be  found  and  pursued  with 
such  effect,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
importance  that  various  other  things,  "  useful  to 
be  known,"  should  for  the  time  be  neglected  ;  for 
while  power  and  system,  and  habit  of  using  power 
are  thus  given,  they  can  be  readily  applied  subse- 
quentl}^,  or  simultaneously  with  the  main  processes 
of  education,  to  the  attainment  of  such  collateral 
and  various  knowledge. 

Now,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  there  are  two 
subjects,  and  two  only  to  be  found  :  the  one  is 
the  subject  of  abstract  science,  or  mathematics  ; 
the  other  that  of  the  dead  languages,  leading  to 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Eome. 

There  is  one  obvious  advantage  in  the  selection 
of  mathematics  as  the  basis  of  education,  namely, 
that  its  elementary  axioms  are  clear  and  certain, 
without  aid  of  experience  or  other  knowledge.  A 
child  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  understand, 
accept,  and  be  certain  of  them.  The  early  steps, 
therefore,  in  such  attainments  are  easy,  assured, 
and  satisfactory.  Moreover,  ail  proceeds  in  the 
most  regular  and  systematic  manner.  Nothing  is 
dropped  or  lost.  The  earliest  processes  are  neces- 
sary to  the  last ;  and  from  the  first  familiarity  with 
the  use  of  figures,  to  the  highest  attainments  of 
abstract  science,  all  is  orderly,  systematic,  and 
complete. 

But  there  are  great  disadvantages  also.  The 
whole  subject,  while  it  clears  the  mind,  strengthens 
the  powers  of  reasoning,  and  accustoms  the  pupil 
to  close,  orderly,  and  severe  study,  wholly  omits  all 
cultivation  of  taste,  all  criticism  and  acquaint- 
ance with  life  and  human  nature,  all  knowledge  of 
man  in  his  history,  doings,  and  duties.  A  pupil 
might  conveniently  be  trained,  with  the  greatest 
perfection,  on  the  mathematical  principle,  and  yet 
be  entirely  unsuited  for  any  practical  duty  or  pro- 
fession in  life,  except  to  teach  mathematics  to 
another  generation. 


The  other  subject  of  preliminary  education,  is 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  as  they  are  called, 
of  Rome  and  Greece. 

And  this  I  consider  to  be  by  far  the  best.  A 
new  language  is  at  any  time  a  very  considerable 
thing  to  learn,  at  least  when  it- has  to  be  learned, 
not  conversationally,  and  as  it  were  vernacularly, 
but  step  by  step,  and  out  of  books.  It  requires 
close  and  continual  attention.  It  comprises  a 
vast  variety  of  details,  some  of  them  general,  and 
belonging  to  the  philosophy  of  all  language  ;  some 
of  them  special  and  idiomatic  ;  but  all  of  the  most 
necessary  importance  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  language.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are 
very  much  more  useful  for  this  purpose  than  any 
modern  languages,  partly  because  being  no  longer 
spoken,  the  pupil  is  in  no  danger  of  getting  a  con- 
versational familiarity  with  them,  but  must  find 
his  way,  step  by  step,  according  to  rule,  and  partly 
because  they  are  not  fully  known,  and  not  liable  to 
change  of  fashion,  and  very  exact  and  precise  in  their 
structure  and  forms.  Hence  they  furnish  a  subject 
for  learning,  which  answers  the  first  requirements  of 
an  educational  basis  ;  every  step  of  it  being  neces- 
sary to  all  that  follows,  and  none,  not  even  the 
lowest,  being  capable  of  being-  lost  or  forgotten, 
without  great  damage  to  the  whole,  and  the  lan- 
guages themselves  being  so  large  and  difficult,  as 
to  supply  matter  for  several  years  of  learning. 

To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  languages  in 
question  give  access,  and  the  only  real  access,  not 
only  to  many  centuries  of  very  important  human 
histor}^,  but  also  to  the  largest,  most  precious,  most 
original,  and  most  powerful  uninspired  literature 
that  mankind  possesses.  The  severest  models  of 
beauty  in  composition,  the  most  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  taste,  the  noljlest  monuments  of  history 
and  philosophy,  the  unequalled  masterpieces  of 
epic,  lyric,  and  pastoral  poetry,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  extant  remains  of  the  Greek  writers.  While 
the  mere  study  of  the  classical  languages  forms,  as 
has  been  urged  above,  so  admirable  an  exercise  of 
the  mind  in  education,  the  access  to  all  this  mine 
of  literature  cannot  be  prized  too  highly,  as  culti- 
vating the  taste,  and  teaching  the  true  principles 
of  beauty.  He  who  has  gained  it,  alone  inherits 
the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  (and  the  weakness) 
of  the  heathen  world ;  he  alone  has  tasted  the  very 
springs  of  perfect  beauty  in  literature  ;  he  alone 
can  estimate,  with  justice,  the  claims  to  admiration 
of  later  writers.  The  whole  ancient  world  is  his, 
and  he  learns  how  to  appreciate  the  modern  world, 
the  better  for  possessing  it. 

Add  again  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  records  of 
Eedemption  are  written  in  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  and  that,  excellent  as  translations  may  be, 
they  must  in  a  very  great  degree  fail  to  impart  the 
true  and  full  meaning  of  that  of  which  every  word, 
is  vital. 

But  while  we  maintain  the  very  great  value  of 
the  classical  languages  and  literature,  as  thus  form- 
ing the  basis  and  main  substance  of  the  education 
of  boys,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed'  that 
other  subjects  need  be  neglected. 

Mathematics,  for  instance,  the  very  discipline  of 
close  and  severe  reasoning,  must  be  begun  early,  to 
be  begun  with  good  eff'ect  at  all.  The  first  ele- 
ments of  at  least  one  modern  language  may  well 
be  taught  soon,  particularly  where,  as  in  the 
French,  the  pronunciation  is  so  difi'erent  from  our 
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own  as  to  require  early  practice  to  attain  it.  Geo- 
graphy— without  which  all  history  is  like  a  dis- 
solving view  —  history,  any  useful  information, 
may  valuably  be  given,  and  happily  retained.  It 
will  enrich  the  mind,  and  be  of  use  many  times 
when  it  is  little  expected.  But  the  main  stay  of 
the  education  will  be  in  the  systematic,  onward, 
grammatical  reading  of  the  classics.  Therein  vrill 
be  found  a  basis  on  which  may  be  built  up  the 
study  of  theology,  of  law,  or  of  physic,  in  which 
the  soldier  or  the  sailor  may  take  delight,  which 
will  make  him  an  inheritor  of  all  the  thoughts  of 
all  his  kind,  will  open  the  access  to  languages,  and 
imbue  him  with  the  very  principles  of  everything 
that  is  beautiful  in  human  thought  and  language. 
Ever  faithfully  yours, 

George  Moberly. 


EEMINISCENCES  OF  A  WOOLWICH  CA- 
DET, TWENTY  YEAKS  SINCE. 

No.  1. 

My  dear  Tom, — You  ask  me  to  give  you  a 
sketch  of  some  of  my  experiences  as  a  W oolwich 
Cadet,  for  the  guidance  of  your  son,  who  thinks  of 
following  in  my  footsteps.  You  forget,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  upwards  of  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  first  I  donned  the  blue  uniform  of  a  Gentleman 
Cadet,  and  that,  during  that  time,  such  changes 
/  have  come  over  the  place  thcit  my  experiences 
would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  your  gunner  i7i 
posse.  You  might  almost  as  well  ask  me  for  an 
account  of  a  journey  to  Scotland  in  the  old  coach- 
ing time,  as  a  guide  for  you  in  your  next  vacation 
tour. 

Still,  as  there  may  remain  some  few  points 
which  the  tenacity  of  old  custom  may  have  caused 
to  be  retained,  and  as,  rnoreover,  a  little  gossip 
concerning  the  doings  of  one's  young  days  is  always 
pleasant  to  a  man  approaching  the  apocrj^hal 
dignity  of  middle  age,  I  will  favour  the  young 
aspirant  with  some  of  my  reminiscences,  as  far  as 
]can  recall  them  to  my  mind. 

One  point  I  feel  sure  he  will  find  so  much 
changed,  that  I  need  scarcely  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  it ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  reminiscence  is 
by  no  means  agreeable,  I  will  pass  it  by  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  I  allude  to  the  preparatory  cramming- 
schools,  in  one  of  which  it  was  formerly  a  matter  of 
almost  absolute  necessity  that  a  lad  should  pass  a 
couple  of  years,  to  give  him  any  hope  of  success  in 
the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  College. 

In  those  days,  the  nomination  of  candidates 
rested  exclusively  with  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  (an  office  since  abolished),  lads  being 
eligible  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen. 
It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  that  dignitary  was 
pestered  by  every  one  who  had,  or  thought  he  had, 
the  remotest  claim,  either  private,  political,  or 
through  friends,  on  his  patronage,  for  the  favour 
of  one  of  these  nominations.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  enable  him  to  extend  the  privilege  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, it  had  long  been  a  regulation,  scarcely  ever 
broken  through,  that  a  candidate  should  have  only 
one  chance,  and  that,  if  he  then  failed,  he  must  for 
ever  resign  all  hope  of  wearing  Her  Majesty's  uni- 
form as  a  member  of  either  of  the  scientific  corps 
of  the  army.    The  examinations  were,  moreover, 


screwed  up  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  intensity  as  was 
compatible  with  the  success  of  boys  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  of  a  more  than  average 
standard  of  ability. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  number  of  schools 
sprang  up,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Academy,  in  which  the  sole  object  was  the  cram- 
ming of  boys  for  the  passage  of  this  uncommonly 
wide  and  deep  Rubicon.  Everything  which  could 
be  made  subservient  to  this  end  was  freely  adopted, 
regardless  of  expense.  As  the  examinations  in  all 
the  various  subjects  appointed  for  the  competition 
were  conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  Academy, 
many  of  those  gentlemen  were  engaged,  at  high, 
salaries,  to  teach  in  the  preparatory  schools  ;  and 
they  consequently  became,  to  a  certain  extent, 
committed  to  the  success  of  their  pupils.  It  may 
readily  be  conceived,  without  wishing  to  impute  to 
them  any  wilful  unfairness,  that  they  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  regard  with  some  leniency 
the  papers  of  their  quondam  pupils,  when  brought 
into  comparison  with  those  of  entire  strangers.  It 
soon  became  evident  to  the  public,  that,  for  a  boy 
to  hope  for  success,  he  must  have  been  prepared  by 
one  of  the  four  or  five  proprietors  of  these  cramming- 
schools.  A  close  monopoly  was  thus  established, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  whilst  they  were  most 
successful  in  their  own  peculiar  line  of  tuition, 
everything  else  was  utterly  neglected.  Ill  fed, 
ill  cared-for,  huddled  together  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  school 
life,  bullied,  thrashed,  and  worked  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  boyish  endurance,  religion  and  all  con- 
nected with  morality  or  gentlemanly  feeling  totally 
unheeded,  what  a  life  we  led  in  those  dreadful 
schools  !  The  bare  recollection  makes  me  shudder, 
and  I  will  therefore  draw  a  veil  over  this  wretched 
portion  of  my  life,  and  commence  my  narrative 
from  the  time  when  I  was  called  upon  to  change 
the  scene. 

What  a  thrill  of  delight,  not,  however,  unmixed 
with  dread,  it  gave  me,  when  I  was  informed  that 
my  nomination  had  arrived,  and  that  I  was  to  un- 
dergo my  examination  in  about  six  weeks'  time.  I 
felt  that,  whether  it  brought  with  it  success  or 
failure,  it  was,  at  all  events,  the  signal  for  my  re- 
lease from  my  present  life  ;  and  so  I  bore,  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  resignation,  the  extra  turn  of 
the  screw  which  was  put  on  for  those  last  few 
weeks. 

At  length  the  eventful  morning  dawned,  and 
tlfe  ten  or  twelve  of  us  .who  formed  the  batch  sent 
up  from  our  school  wended  our  way  to  the  long 
straggling  pile  of  brickwork  which  we  had  so  often 
regarded  with  awe,  as  we  disported  ourselves  in 
our  scanty  moments  of  recreation  on  the  common 
in  its  vicinity. 

Without  wishing  to  speak  unbecomingly  of  the 
building  in  which  I  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  I 
must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  the  Academy  is  a 
wonderfully  hideous  structure  ;  and  as  it  has  not, 
probably,  much  changed  in  this  respect  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  let  me  try  and  describe  it.  Some 
wag  has  irreverently  defined  it  as  resembling  a 
cruet-stand,  flanked  by  two  salt-cellars.  In  the 
centre  was  the  cruet-stand — a  low,  square  pile  of 
brickwork — at  the  four  corners  of  which  stand 
octagonal  towers  (the  castors),  small,  squat,  and 
ugly.  A  couple  of  arcades  connected  this  building 
with  the  salt-cellars,  detatched  blocks,  each  con- 
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taining  three  houses,  the  centre  one  being  three 
stories  high,  the  other  two  only  two  stories.  In 
rear  of  the  cruet-stand  was  an  inner  quadrangle, 
one  face  being  formed  by  that  building  and  its 
arcades,  two  others  being  composed  merely  of  dead 
walls,  and  the  fourth,  the  great  dining-hall,  flanked 
by  two  towers.  There  was  a  fine  parade  in  front 
(the  inner  quadrangle  being  also  used  as  a  parade 
at  certain  times  in  the  day),  and  at  the  sides  there 
were  two  racket-courts,  and  an  open  gymnasium — 
the  former  very  much,  and  the  latter  very  little, 
frequented  by  the  cadets.  The  whole  enclosure 
was  surrounded  by  a  ha-ha,  or  ditch,  the  inner 
side  of  which  was  made  perpendicular  by  a  wall, 
sufficiently  high  to  form  a  considerable  (though,  as 
I  afterwards  discovered,  by  no  means  an  insuper- 
able) obstacle  to  illicit  egress  and  ingress.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  the  entire  builduig  was  battle- 
mented,  and  evidently  aimed  at  an  imposing 
appearance  ;  but  the  general  effect  was  mean  and 
unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 

All  this,  however,  struck  me  very  little  at  the 
time,  My  head  was  too  much  filled  with  Euclid, 
Quadratics,  French,  German,  and  the  other  mis- 
cellaneous items  of  examination  which  had  been 
pumped  at  such  high  pressure  into  my  brain,  for 
me  to  indulge  in  any  architectural  criticisms  at 
that  eventful  moment ;  and  so,  nervous  and  ex- 
cited, we  all  entered  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  first  stage  in  the  proceedings,  after  our 
arrival,  was  the  ratification  of  our  credentials,  con- 
sisting of  a  certificate  of  our  baptism,  as  a  test  of 
our  being  within  the  prescribed  limits  as  to  age  ; 
and  another,  testifying  to  our  good  conduct,  fur- 
nished by  the  head  of  the  school  where  we  had 
been  studying  for  the  previous  twelve  months. 
These  preliminaries  satisfactorily  concluded,  we 
had  then  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  a  strict  in- 
spection by  the  military  doctor  attached  to  the 
College — none  but  youths  of  a  sound  constitution 
and  vigorous  frame  being  admissible.  Shortness 
of  sight,  deafness,  or  any  bodily  malformation, 
were  considered  disqualifications  ;  and  there  rarely 
occurred  examinations  without  some  one  or  more 
candidates  being  rejected  from  this  cause.  Whilst 
the  examination  was  being  made,  the  patient  (if  I 
may  so  call  him — and  he  really  deserves  the  name, 
having  to  exercise  that  virtue  in  no  small  degree) 
was  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity.  I  forget  half  the 
things  that  terrible  doctor  did  to  me  :  I  can  re- 
member, however,  that  he  made  me  hold  both  my 
hands  over  my  head,  and  then,  whilst  I  was  in 
this  defenceless  attitude,  he  struck  me  a  violent 
blow  on  the  chest,  which  nearly  knocked  me 
down.  Then  he  darted  forward,  and,  placing  his 
ear  to  my  heart,  listened  to  its  beating.  What 
with  the  nervous  excitement,  and  the  blow,  it  was 
thumping  away  like  a  steam-engine  ;  but  I  suppose 
it  was  all  right,  for  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  after  having  poked  me  about  all  over  my 
person,  very  much  in  the  way  I  see  the  farmers 
treat  the  unfortunate  fat  beasts  at  the  Christmas 
cattle-shows,  he  permitted  me  to  resume  my  cloth- 
ing, with  the  comfortable  assurance  that,  whatever 
my  mental  attainments  might  prove  to  be,  I  was, 
at  all  events,  up  to  the  mark  corporeally. 

We  mustered  altogether  about  sixty  competitors, 
it  being  understood  that  between  thirty  and  forty 
would  be  accepted,  if  they  were  found  qualified. 
As  matters  stand  at  the  present  time,  the  propor-  | 


tion  does  not  seem  at  all  unfavourable  to  success  ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  competitors 
may  now  make  as  many  essays  as  they  please,  a 
considerable  number  of  candidates  present  them- 
selves on  every  occasion,  who  have  not — and, 
moreover,  know  that  they  have  not — the  slightest 
prospect  of  success,  but  merely  go  through  the  ex- 
amination as  a  kind  of  training,  or  preliminary 
gallop,  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  style  of 
thing,  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  they  intend 
making  a  serious  efibrt.  With  us,  however,  there 
was  no  second  chance  ;  and,  as  cases  of  failure  re- 
flected a  certain  amount  of  discredit  on  the  pre- 
paratory school,  the  master  took  care  to  advise  the 
friends  of  those  whose  cases  his  experience  taught 
him  would  be  hopeless  not  to  allow  them  to 
attempt  the  competition.  There  were,  therefore, 
probably,  few  or  none  present  who  were  not  con- 
sidered to  have,  at  all  events,  some  hope  of  success. 

It  was  curious  to  see  us  eyeing  one  another,  and 
endeavouring  to  take  each  other's  mental  measure, 
at  the  same  time  striving  ourselves  to  put  on  as 
confident  and  unconcerned  a  look  as  possible — in 
many  cases,  however,  but  very  indifferently  as- 
sumed, and  sadly  belieing  the  quaking  heart 
within.  The  masters,  also,  were  equally  engaged 
in  scanning  the  flocks  of  their  rivals,  who  always 
congregated  in  different  corners  of  the  room,  and, 
from  long  exjDcrience,  often  succeeded  in  detecting 
at  a  glance  their  black  sheep,  and,  by  pointing 
them  out  to  their  pupils,  as  competitors  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  strove  to  impart 
additional  confidence  to  the  more  timid  amongst 
the  latter. 

After  a  short  delay,  we  were  taken  into  a  hall 
of  study  (called  there  an  Academy),  where,  being 
placed  well  apart  from  each  other,  the  mathema- 
tical examination  commenced.    This  was  carried 
on  partly  by  written  papers  and  partly  viva  voce. 
With  the  former  I  found  no  great  difficulty :  I  was 
well  up  in  the  subject,  and  after  I  had  overcome 
the  first  nervousness  of  the  situation,  and  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  of  the  professor,  like  a  lynx- 
eyed  watchman,  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  desks  to  detect  any  attempts  at  fudg- 
ing, I  got  on  swimmingly  ;  but  never  shall  I  forget 
my  misery  when  the  viva  voce  examination  in 
Euclid  began,  which  was  carried  on  in  a  separate 
room,  we  being  called  in  one  at  a  time.    I  had 
noticed  that  almost  all  of  those  whose  turns  had 
come  before  mine  had  returned  with  a  scared  and 
downcast  look,  and  this  was  by  no  means  re- 
assuring to  me,  who  Avas  in  those  days  naturally 
of  a  somewhat  nervous  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment.   Still  I  felt  that  I  had  been  well  grounded 
in  Euclid,  and  so  I  trusted  I  might  be  able  to 
acquit  myself  at  all  events  without  disgrace,  and 
as  I  hoped  even  brilliantly.   Fatal  aspiration,  too 
soon,  alas  !  to  be  dispelled.    Let  me  ask  any  one 
who  in  his  earlier  days  has  for  the  first  time  taken 
part  in  a  dramatic  entertainment.   Perhaps  he  has 
most  carefully  studied  his  part,  and  has  it  word 
for  word  at  his  fingers'  ends  :  nay,  he  shall  even, 
for  assurance'  sake,  have  at  the  last  moment  conned 
it  all  over  again  once  more  ;  and  "then,  when  he 
has  got  on  the  stage,  and  sees  the  cloud  of  faces  in 
front  of  him,  all  looking  so  pitilessly  smiling  and 
unconcerned,  has  he   forthwith  forgotten  every 
word  of  it.     Any  one  who  has  undergone  this 
misery  may  know  something  of  my  feelings  when 
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I  entered  the  torture  chamber.  I  say  he  may 
know  something  only  of  my  feelings,  because  in 
his  case  there  would  be  a  kind  prompter  behind 
the  scenes  to  help  him  out ;  but  alas  !  with  me 
there  was  no  prompter,  but  a  hard  unfeeling 
wretch,  who  seemed  to  take  a  stern  delight  in 
completing  the  overthrow  of  my  composure,  which 
was  at  that  moment  no  very  difficult  task. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  large  black 
board,  with  a  stick  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  whilst  at 
the  upper  end  sat  my  three  judges,  only  one  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  the  examiner,  the  other  two 
sitting  silent,  but  looking  unutterably  terrible  and 
solemn  ;  though,  as  I  now  think,  probably  only 
pondering  over  how  soon  it  would  be  all  over,  and 
they  themselves  enabled  to  go  to  luncheon.  Could 
I  but  have  thought  so  at  that  moment,  all  might 
still  have  gone  well,  but  alas  !  to  my  trembling 
eyes  they  seemed  to  frown  sternly  and  unrelent- 
ingly on  me. 

"  Stand  on  that  cross,  sir,"  were  the  first  words 
that  greeted  my  ear,  uttered  in  a  stern  voice.  I 
looked  vainly  for  the  cross,  but  my  eyes  were  dim 
and  my  brain  was  giddy  ;  I  siiw  no  cross — indeed 
I  hardly  kne  w  what  was  meant — but  I  took  up  my 
position  in  what  appeared  to  me  a  suitable  place, 
and  then  waited  patiently  for  further  orders.  I 
had  not  to  wait  long. 

"  Why  do  you  not  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  stand 
on  that  cross  ?  "  says  he  agam,  in  a  sharp,  snappish 
voice. 

"  Which  cross,  sir  ? "  I  reply  meekly.  "I  see 
no  cross." 

"  Why,  there,  to  be  sure.  Is  the  boy  blind  or  a 
fool  ? "  retorts  he,  pointing  to  a  very  diminutive 
chalk-mark  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  board. 

Oh  !  for  the  kind  prompter  behind  the  scenes  ; 
for  one  single  helping  word  just  now,  when  I  have 
definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  theorems,  problems, 
and  redudios  ad  absurdum  all  mingled  together  in 
inextricable  confusion.  However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  no  prompter  was  there,  only  a  savage 
cynic,  ready  to  snap  at  the  least  error,  and  scare 
away  any  small  remnant  of  wits  I  might  still 
retain. 

"  Speak  up,  sir  ;  I  cannot  hear  a  word  you  are 
saying,"  shouts  he  again,  in  a  voice  so  loud  that 
he  seems  determined  I  shall  have  no  cause  to 
make  a  similar  complaint  against  him.  The  affair 
was  evidently  getting  desperatp,  and  so,  striving 
•to  muster  up  courage,  and  scarce  knowing  what  I 
was  saying,  on  I  rushed,  in  a  frantic  eff'ort  to  de- 
monstrate the  problem  chalked  on  the  board. 
What  passed  during  that  wretched  attempt  I 
never  knew,  but  well  I  remember  the  sensation  of 
relief  with  which  I  heard  him  grunt  out  an  inti- 
mation that  I  might  leave  the  hall.  Discomfited, 
bewildered,  and  prostrated,  I  returned  to  my  fel- 
lows, painfully  conscious  of  having  made  an  utter 
failure  ;  and  yet,  now  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  I  can  most  distinctly  aver  that  when  I 
entered  that  room  I  was  really  well  up  in  my 
Euclid,  and  that,  if  I  had  met  with  the  slightest 
consideration,  I  should  have  acquitted  myself 
creditably. 

Fortunately  for  me,  however,  in  subsequent  sub- 
jects I  succeeded  better,  and  was  able  eventually 
to  look  back  with  a  little  calmness  on  my  Euclid 
fiasco.  The  examination  lasted  three  days,  and 
then  came  the  awful  suspense  until  the  results 
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were  knoAvn.  The  intimation  was  always  made  to 
the  friends  of  the  candidates  in  a  form,  where  the 
alteration  of  one  word  made  all  the  difference  be- 
tween failure  and  success.  It  announced  that  he 
was  either  fully  qualified,  qualified,  or  not  cjuali- 
fied  :  the  two  former  both  implying  success,  but 
with  different  degrees  of  brilliancy.  It  was  a 
source  of  considerable  pride  to  me  to  find,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  dreadful  week  of  suspense,  that 
I  was  fully  qualified,  in  spite  of  my  Euclid  enemy. 
So  now,  there  I  was,  invested  with  all  the  dignity 
attaching  to  the  position  of  a  Gentleman  Cadet  ; 
thinking  that  my  troubles  were  over,  and  that  I 
was  for  the  future  to  lead  a  blissful  existence  in 
the  smartest  of  uniforms,  a  subject  of  admiration 
to  myself  and  others  ;  whereas  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  my  sister  v/as  quite  correct  when  she 
endeavoured  to  break  the  illusion  by  kindly  assur- 
ing me  that  I  was  like  a  young  bear  with  all  my 
sorrows  to  come. 

After  a  short  vacation,  the  time  arrived  for  me 
to  join  the  Institution,  and  accordingly  thither  I 
went,  accompanied  by  an  uncle,  of  whom  all  I 
need  say  here  is,  that  he  fully  comprehended  the 
duty  imposed  on  him  under  the  circumstances, 
and  that  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  the  tip,  which  was  such  that  it  was 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  G.  C.  to  accept. 
May  your  boy  have  just  such  another  uncle  to 
take  him  to  Woolwich. 

If  your  son  has  been  sufficiently  interested  in 
this  preliminary  ordeal  of  mine  to  wish  to  hear 
more,  I  will  go  on  with  my  description  in  another 
letter.    Meanwhile,  believe  me,  my  dear  Tom, 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

George  Heaviside. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  COMPOSERS. 

Haydn.    No.  II. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  life  and  character 
of  Haydn,  who  ought  not  to  be  entirely  forgotten 
in  his  works,  although  in  them  he  has  his  best 
monument. 

Joseph  Haydn  had  a  cross  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  a  short  manner  of  speaking  ;  but  these 
rather  arose  from  his  early  poverty  and  want  of 
habits  of  society,  than  from  an  unamiable  temper. 
He  was  eccentric  in  his  manners,  but  open,  lively, 
and  humorous,  when  at  his  ease  and  among  his 
equals. 

There  was  a  vein  of  comedy  in  his  nature,  which 
now  and  then  appeared  unconsciously  in  his  music  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  nearly  all  his  comic  pieces  have 
been  lost.  One  remains,  however,  a  symphony, 
during  which  all  the  instruments  disappear  one 
after  the  other,  so  that  the  first  violin  is  left  at  the 
finale  playing  alone  in  its  glory. 

This  piece  has  given  rise  to  several  anecdotes, 
but  none  very  authentic,  except  Haydn's  having  it 
performed,  without  a  rehearsal,  before  Prince  Ester- 
hazy.  He  was  in  the  secret,  and  was  amused  by 
the  embarrassment  of  the  musicians,  who  each 
thought  he  had  made  a  mistake,  as  his  part  dropped 
away  before  the  close  of  the  piece. 

Another  time,  Haydn  wishing  to  av/ake  the 
slumbering  echoes  of  mirth  in  the  Eisenstadt  Court, 
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went  and  bought  at  an  adjacent  fair,  a  whole  bas- 
ketful of  children's  toys — whistles,  cuckoos,  wooden 
trumpets,  little  fiddles,  &c. — studied  their  compass 
and  character,  and  composed  an  amusing  sym- 
phony with  them  alone.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Ivy  " 
symphony. 

These  and  similar  little  incidents  show  the 
playful  vivacity  of  Haydn's  mind.  His  more  serious 
works  now  demand  our  attention.  First,  we  will 
consider  his  own  favourite,  "  The  seven  last  words 
on  the  Cross." 

About  a  century  ago,  there  arose  in  Catholic 
Spain  a  desire  for  a  very  solemn  religious  service, 
called  the  Entierro — a  representation  of  the  funeral 
of  the  Holy  Eedeenier.  It  was  to  be  celebrated  at 
Madiid  and  at  Cadiz,  with  great  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence. Those  who  organized  and  managed  it 
offered  a  reward  all  over  Europe  to  any  musical 
composer  who  should  supply  them  with  seven  grand 
symphonies,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  which 
each  of  the  seven  last  words  of  our  blessed  Lord 
ought  to  inspire.  A  preacher  explained  these 
words  in  a  series  of  solemn  expositions,  and  it  was 
to  conclude  each  of  these  sermons  that  the  music 
was  needed. 

Haydn  performed  this  work  with  wonderful, 
power  and  feeling.  It  may,  indeed,  be  termed  the 
sublime  of  instrumental  music.  It  is  rarely  per- 
formed in  England,  needing  a  cathedral,  not  a 
concert-hall. 

Haydn  wrote  a  number  of  masses,  of  which  four- 
teen remain.  Those  composed  during  "  the  Seven 
Years'  War  "  of  his  country  breathe  a  spirit  rather 
martial  than  devotional  ;  others  are  considered 
deficient  in  solemnity  of  style,  although  of  great 
beauty  in  parts  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  in  his 
masses  that  he  is  immortalised. 

To  return  to  Haydn's  life  :  it  was  so  retired  and 
peaceful  at  Eisenstadt,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his 
own  fame.  He  spent  his  time  quietly  ensconced  in 
his  room,  with  the  ring  on  his  finger  which  the  (so- 
called)  Great  Frederick  had  sent  him,  and  which 
he  thought  essential  to  his  power  of  composition, 
always  solemnly  placing  it  on  his  finger  before 
commencing  his  work.  If  at  any  time  his  spirit 
failed,  he  touched  his  rosary,  and  found  in  this  an 
all-sufficient  restorative.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
religious  feeling.  At  the  commencement  of  aU  his 
scores  are  the  words,  "  In  nomine  Domini."  At 
the  close  of  all,  "  Laus  Deo."  When  employed 
upon  the  "  Creation,"  he  said  of  himself,  "  Every 
time  I  sit  down  to  the  pianoforte,  I  pray  earnestly 
first  that  God  will  enable  me  to  praise  Him 
worthily." 

Haydn  sought  no  change  until  the  death  of* 
Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  in  1789,  who  had  given 
him  thirty  happy  years  of  peace  in  musical  occu- 
pation. 

About  this  time,  Haydn  received  invitations 
from  Paris,  Lisbon,  Naples,  and  London,  to  visit 
and  compose  for  them.  Happily  for  England,  her 
invitation  was  the  one  accepted  by  him  in  1790. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  he  first  appeared  in  our 
country,  and  spent  more  than  a  year  among  us, 
most  of  it  in  London.  Salomon  had  the  honour  of 
bringing  him  from  his  retreat  by  an  off'er  of  fifty 
pounds  (100  sequins)  for  each  of  twenty  concerts. 
Haydn  composed  a  good  deal  of  nev/  music  for 
these  concerts.  Twelve  sinfonias,  written  for  them, 
published  in  London  by  Salomon,  are  perhaps  the 


finest  of  his  works.  They  are  intended  for  an 
orchestra  of  not  less  than  twenty  distinct  instru- 
ments, the  peculiar  faculties  of  each  of  which  they 
distinctly  exhibit.    They  are  greatly  admired. 

Haydn's  mind  evidently  received  great  stimulus 
from  the  new  scenes  in  which  he  was  placed  in 
England,  especially  in  London,  He  used,  after 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  often  to  recall  his 
residence  here,  and  tell  anecdotes  of  it.  We  can 
only  find  space  for  one  or  two  : — 

A  naval  captain,  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  came 
one  morning  early  to  Haydn,  unannounced. 

"  Mr.  Haydn,  I  presume.  Are  you  willing  to 
compose  me  a  march  for  the  troops  I  have  on  board  ? 
I  will  give  you  thirty  guineas  for  it ;  but  I  must 
have  it  done  to-day,  for  I  sail  to-morrow  for 
Calcutta." 

Haydn  agreed  to  these  terms.  As  soon  as  the 
captain  left,  he  sat  down  to  his  piano,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  march  was  ready.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  thinking  he  had  gained 
his  money  too  easily,  he  wrote  two  other  marches, 
intending  to  give  the  officer  the  choice  of  the  three, 
and  then  to  present  them  all  to  him. 

Early  in  the  morning,  again  came  the  blue 
uniform  to  Haydn's  door. 

"  Where's  my  march  ? " 

"  Here  it  is." 

"  Will  you  just  play  it  on  the  piano  ? " 

Haydn  played  it.  The  captain,  without  another 
word,  counted  the  thirty  guineas  on  the  piano, 
took  the  march,  and  walked  off". 

Haydn,  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  quick  dash  of 
the  British  naval  officer,  ran  after  him,  vainly,  to 
try  and  stop  him,  to  make  him  have  the  other  two 
marches,  crying  : 

"  I  have  written  two  others,  better  ones — hear 
them,  and  make  your  choice." 

"  I  like  the  first  very  Avell,  and  that  is  enough," 
said  the  captain,  sharply. 

"  But  only  hear  them,"  entreated  the  musician. 

The  captain  marched  downstairs,  refusing  any 
delay. 

Haydn  pursued  him,  vociferating  : 

"  I  make  you  a  present  of  them." 

The  captain  quickened  his  pace.* 

"  I  won't  have  them." 

"  But,  at  least,  hear  them." 

"  Nothing  shall  induce  me." 

Haydn,  piqued,  hastened  to  the  Exchange,  in- 
quired what  vessel  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  with 
troops  for  India,  and  the  commander's  name.  He 
then  rolled  up  the  two  marches,  enclosed  a  note, 
and  sent  the  parcel  on  board  to  his  .captain.  He, 
however,  annoyed,  would  not  open  the  note,  and 
sent  back  the  whole.  Haydn  tore  them  all  up,  and 
never  forgot  the  incident  to  his  dying  day. 

Another  anecdote  of  his  London  life  Haydn 
told  with  much  pleasure.  Amusing  himself  in  a 
music-shop  one  morning,  he  asked  the  music-seller 
if  he  had  any  select  and  beautiful  music. 

"  Certainly,  sir;  I  have  just  printed  some  sub- 
lime music  of  Haydn's." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  thaV 

"  Don't  want  Haydn,  sir!  What  fault  can  you 
find  with  it?" 

"  It  does  not  suit  me;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    Show  me  some  other." 

The  music-seller,  who  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Haydn's,  replied  : 
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"  No,  sir;  I  have  music,  it  is  true,  but  not  for 
such  as  you." 

As  Haydn  was  going  away,  a  gentleman  of  his 
acquaintance  entered  the  shop,  and  accosted  him. 
The  music-seller,  who  caught  the  name,  said,  in  a 
cross  tone  : 

"  Here's  some  one  who  does  not  like  that  great 
nian'.s  music." 

The  Englishman  laughed,  and  explained  who 
was  the  objector. 

Haydn,  of  course,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
heard  much  public  music.  He  thought  that  that 
which  had  at  the  time  most  pleased  him,  was  the 
hymn  sung  in  unison  by  4,000  children's  voices 
under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

Many  great  genius  musicians  have  said  the  same 
of  the  effect  of  unisons  in  treble  voices,  in  large 
numbers,  in  space  adapted  to  sound.  Haydn  must 
also  have  been  struck  by  the  coup  d/ceil  of  tier 
upon  tier  of  little  faces,  in  simple,  neat  attire, 
which,  rising  suddenly  almost  to  the  whispering 
gallery,  pealed  through  the  reverberating  echoes  of 
the  great  dome  their  notes  of  prayer  and  praise. 

Haydn  greatly  admired  also  the  voice  and  style 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Billington.  He  found  her, 
one  day,  sitting  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  the 
character  of  St.  Cecilia.  The  picture  was  shown  to 
Haydn. 

"  It  is  very  like,"  said  he  ;  "  but  there  is  one 
strange  mistake." 

"  What  ? "  hastily  inquired  Sir  Joshua. 

"  You  have  painted  her  listening  to  the  angels  ; 
you  ought  to  have  represented  the  angels  listening 
to  her." 

Mrs.  Billington  sprung  up  in  delight,  and  em- 
braced Haydn. 

George  the  Third,  in  spite  of  his  exclusive  par- 
tiality for  Handel,  admired  some  of  Haydn's  music. 
He  and  Queen  Charlotte  sent  for  him  to  a  private 
audience,  and  received  him  very  graciously. 

^The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  a 
Doctor's  diploma — an  honour  less  hackneyed  in 
those  days  than  in  our  own — and  which  they  had 
never  bestowed  even  on  the  favourite  court  musician, 
Handel.  Haydn  rewarded  them  with  a  musical 
puzzle,  which,  whether  read  up  or  down,  forwards 
or  backwards,  gave  equally  an  air  and  an  accom- 
paniment. This  was  rather  worthy  of  his  humour 
than  his  taste. 

Haydn  visited  London  twice  ;  the  second  time, 
chiefly  to  write  "  Orpheus,"  an  opera,  for  the  Hay- 
market,  engaged  by  Gallini,  the  then  manager. 
There  occurred  some  difficulties  in  the  manage- 
ment at  the  time  ;  Haydn  wearied  of  delays,  and 
returned,  with  the  manuscripts  unfinished,  to  his 
own  country,  never  again  to  leave  it. 

Haydn  had  added  to  his  small  fortune  in  Eng- 
land ;  on  his  return  to  Germany,  he  gave  concerts, 
which  increased  it  still  more.  He  ultimately  gained 
enough  by  his  art  to  purchase  a  small  villa,  with  a 
garden,  in  the  Faubourg  Gumpendorff,  on  the  road 
to  Schonbrun,  near  Vienna,  where  he  passed  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  died  peacefully,  in 
advanced  age. 

Haydn's  imagination  had  been  greatly  fired  in 
England  by  the  performance  of  "  The  Messiah  "  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1791,  at  which 
he  was-  present.  He  then  heard,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  his  life,  an  orchestra  of  more  than 
a  thousand  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental.  It 


deeply  impressed  Haydn,  and  he  said,  "  Handel  is 
the  father  of  us  all ; "  and  evidently  this  true  ap- 
preciation led  him  to  higher  and  nobler  exertion 
himself.  So  that  the  "  Creation  "  was,  in  a  degTee, 
the  child  of  "  The  Messiah,"  by  rousing*  a  noble 
and  elevating  rivalry. 

His  "  Creation "  is  his  greatest  work  ;  it  is  a 
Miltonian  musical  epic.  Haydn  was  sixty-three 
years  of  age  when  he  commenced  it,  and  it  occupied 
him  for  two  entire  years.  When  urged  to  bring  it 
to  a  conclusion,  he  calmly  replied,  "  I  spend  much 
time  over  it,  because  I  intend,  it  to  last  a  long 
time." 

It  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  in  1798,  in  the 
Schwarzenburg  Palace,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society.  It  was  received  with  rapture  by 
the  musical  Viennese,  and  welcomed  as  a  victory. 
Haydn  himself  directed  the  orchestra.  The  most 
profound  silence,  the  closest  attention,  prevailed 
through  the  whole  audience  during  this  first  per- 
formance ;  and  at  the  close,  their  delight,  applause, 
and  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  the 
proudest  and  happiest  moment  of  Haydn's  life — a 
brilliant,  bloodless  victory  ! 

The  "  Creation "  has  been  so  often  elaborately 
and  scientifically  explained,  that  we  will  not  repeat 
here  what  is  familiar  to  every  musician  ;  our  object 
being  rather  the  artist — the  human  element  in  the 
work. 

The  "Creation"  met  with  rapid  success  all  over 
Europe  ;  it  was  soon  sold,  and  got  up  in  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  and  England. 

It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  adapted  for 
private  performance.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
harmony,  unless  that  harmony  be  complete.  In  the 
overture  representing  chaos,  for  instance,  twenty- 
three  distinct  parts  occur,  each  needing  a  separate 
instrument,  and  impossible  to  be  properly  super- 
seded. Drawing-room  performances  around  a  piano 
are  quite  unsuitable  for  this  class  of  music.  This 
especial  work  requires  at  least  twenty-four  voices 
and  sixty  instruments. 

It  is  less  admired  than  it  deserves  by  many 
persons,  because  attempted  with  inadequate  means. 
Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  the  vocal  solos, 
but  to  the  instrumental  choruses. 

Exeter  Hall  gets  it  up  with  every  element  of 
success — space,  volume  of  sound,  variety  of  instru- 
ment, first-rate  .conductor  and  singers.  Even  our 
economy-search  is  gratified  here.  The  only  fault 
of  Exeter  Hall  evenings,  in  the  estimation  of  most 
people,  is,  that  they  begin  too  early,  and,  from  per- 
mitting- encores,  last  too  late  ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
enough  remembered  by  the  audience  that,  the 
pieces  being  complete,  the  time  occupied  in  encores 
must  be  added  to  the  length  of  the  concert,  as  it 
cannot  close  with  the  oratorio  unfinished,  because 
any  given  hour  has  struck,  as  an  ordinary  concert 
can,  consisting  only  of  detached  pieces. 

Exeter  Hall,  however,  has  grown  up  since  Haydn's 
time  ;  the  theatres  and  Hanover  Square  heard  it 
in  his  days. 

Two  years  after  the  "  Creation,"  and  animated 
and  encouraged  by  its  success,  Haydn  again  allowed 
M.  von  Swieten  to  suggest  a  work  to  him.  This 
time  it  was  Thomson  who  was  drawn  on  for  a  text. 

The  subject  admits  of  less  sentiment  than  the 
"  Creation,"  but  "  The  Four  Seasons  "  open  views 
of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  of  country  life,  of  harvest, 
and  of  love. 
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The  music  is  more  learned,  and  less  sublime, 
than  the  "  Creation."  This  was  felt  by  the  composer 
himself ;  the  reason  he  gave  was :  "  In  the  '  Creation,' 
the  actors  are  angels,  here  they  are  peasants." 

The  rnusic  is  adapted  to  amateur  concerts  :  it 
can  be  well  arranged  into  quartetts,  &c.,  and  per- 
formed with  few  voices,  or  instruments. 

The  first  part  gives  the  snow  and  frost,  the  north 
wind,  &c.,  and  betrays  its  extraction  from  the  long 
severe  winter  of  Germany.  Spring  in  our  country 
is  more  genial ;  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  dramatic 
effect,  perhaps  these  rude  sounds  give  piquancy  to 
the  commencement,  and  rouse  the  music-appetite. 

In  the  summer,  the  oppressive  exhaustion  of 
intense  heat,  in  the  noontide  of  July,  is  perfectly 
given.  This  also  must  be  a-  continental  summer 
in  its  power  ;  ours  are  too  uncertain.  Haydn  was 
of  course  obliged  to  avoid  sunrise,  having  delineated 
that  with  consummate  skill  in  the  Creation  ; "  he 
has  only  ventured  the  sparkling  glitter  after  rain, 
on  leaves  in  the  forest.  The  storm  crashes  to  bring 
fire,  tumult,  and  terror  to  the  scene,  and  throw  out 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  evening.  To  the  tempest 
succeed  the  distant  bell,  the  night-birds'  moan. 

The  autumn  opens  with  the  chase  of  the  stag, 
the  vintage,  dancing,  drinking  songs,  village  scenery. 
The  national  air  of  Austria  is  introduced  ;  it  is  still 
played  in  harvest  time  in  parts  of  Germany. 

The  winter  gives  village  evening  pleasures  ;  but 
it  has  been  justly  objected  that  this  piece  has  tivo 
winters. 

Baron  von  Swieten  was  desirous  of  inducing 
Haydn  to  attem^pt  a  third  descriptive  work,  but 
his  powers  were  failing.  The  labour  of  the  "  Seasons  " 
had  exhausted  his  declining  strength — it  closes  his 
musical  career. 

"  I  have  done,"  said  he,  soon  after  finishing  it ; 
"  my  hand  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Formerly, 
ideas  came  to  me  unsought  ;  I  am  now  obliged  to 
seek  them,  and  for  this  I  am  not  formed." 

He  attempted  vainly  to  complete  his  eighty-fourth 
quartett,  but  though  for  three  years  he  laboured  on 
it,  he  left  it  unfinished.  He  employed  himself  in 
putting  basses  to  ancient  Scottish  airs,  for  each  of 
which  a  London  bookseller  gave  him  two  guineas. 
He  arranged  nearly  300  of  these  in  his  old  age  ; 
but  gradually  even  this  light  work  was  too  heavy 
for  his  failing  strength  ;  and  in  1805  it  was  obliged 
to  be  discontinued  by  the  physician's  orders.  He 
could  not  sit  doAvn  to  his  piano  without  bringing 
on  vertigo.  The  monomania  of  poverty  haunted 
needlessly  his  last  days  ;  his  mind  had  chiefly  two 
fixed  ideas  before  it — the  fear  of  illness  and  that 
of  destitution. 

From  this  time  he  never  left  his  home,  but  oscil- 
lated between  his  easy  chair  and  his  garden.  Oc- 
casionally a  friend  coming  in  roused  him  by  conver- 
sation on  the  past,  but  his  habitual  state  was  that 
of  lethargy. 

He  sent  to  some  of  his  friends  a  card  of  music 
set  to  the  song  of  "  Gleim,"  the  words  so  appro- 
priate to  himself,  that  he  adopted  them  as  his  last 
farewell.  The  music  he  composed  for  them,  being 
without  cadence  or  period,  well  expresses  his  lan- 
guishing condition,  both  of  mind  and  body. 
* '  Hin  ist  alle  meine  Kraft, 
Alt  und  schwach  bin  ich. " 

(Translation.) 
All  my  strength  is  gone, 
Weak  and  old  am  I. 


The  close  of  the  poem  also  applies  to  him 
happily  : 

"  Ein  harmonisclier  Gesang, 
War  meiu  Lebenslauf. " 

(Translation.) 
One  harmonious  .song 
Was  my  life-long  course. 

Dead  to  art  and  the  world  as  he  was  (though 
lingering  in  the  body),  he  was  reported  dead  at 
Paris,  and  a  mass  of  Mozart's  celebrated  in  honour 
of  him.  The  news  of  this  reached  him  in  his 
retreat,  and  gratified  him  highly. 

A  short  time  after  this  Haydn  had  another 
ovation,  which  aroused  him  from  his  lethargy. 

His  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  concert  given 
to  him,  as  the  friend  of  her  husband,  by  the  widow 
of  Mozart.  Young  Mozart,  the  son  of  the  great 
composer,  wrote  a  cantata  in  honour  of  Haydn  for 
the  occasion. 

This  was  altogether  an  affecting  tribute  to  a 
great  rival,  and  it  was  so  received  by  the  audience, 
who  maintained  during  it  a  perfect  silence  (a  rare 
thing  in  Germany),  though  the  little  theatre  in 
which  it  was  held,  that  "  de  la  Wieden,"  was 
thronged  in  every  part. 

This  scene  reminded  the  public  of  the  loss  they 
had  experienced  in  Mozart,  and  of  the  one  soon 
impending  in  Haydn.  They  resolved  on  one  grand 
celebration  of  Haydn's  grandest  work,  while  he  yet 
breathed.  The  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  pre- 
sented then  an  affecting  scene.  There  were  160 
musicians,  and  more  than  1,500  listeners  to  the 
"  Creation  "  that  morning. 

Haydn  himself,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  desired 
to  be  present.  He  was  carried  in  his  easy  chair  to 
the  central  seats,  reserved  for  all  the  most  illus- 
trious of  Vienna. 

Princess  Esterhazy  accompanied  him,  and  Madame 
de  Kurzbeck,  one  of  his  special  friends,  sat  also  be- 
side the  feeble  old  man.  ^  , 

The  orchestra  announced  his  arrival  with 
flourishes ;  the  conductor  came  to  receive  Haydn's 
orders ;  Haydn  embraced  him,  unequal  to  speak- 
ing, but  fuil  of  emotion.  The  performance  com- 
menced, but  few  had  any  thoughts  but  for  the 
composer. 

He  began  shortly  to  shiver,  and  several  ladies  at 
once  rose,  tore  off  their  shawls,  and  enveloped  him 
in  them. 

Haydn  shed  tears  again  and  again  during  the 
first  part ;  before  its  close  he  was  evidently  fainting. 
His  easy  chair  was  brought  in  again,  and  he  was 
lifted  from  the  room,  while  every  eye  was  fixed  on 
him  in  love  and  in  admiration.  The  emotion 
seemed  to  touch  him,  even  though  speechless  from 
exhaustion.  He  made  signs  to  the  chairman  to 
stop,  inclined  his  head  to  the  public,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  orchestra,  raised  his  hands,  and  with 
eyes  full  of  tears  murmured  a  parting  benediction. 

This  was  Haydn's  last  adieu  to  the  world,  or 
public  life.  A  little  longer  he  lingered,  in  the 
living  death  of  unconsciousness  and  apathy,  until 
aroused  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France 
and  Austria.  He  was  intensely  anxious  for  news, 
and  continually,  in  his  broken  voice,  singing,  "  God 
preserve  the  Emperor." 

The  French  armies  approached  nearer  and  nearer. 
At  length,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May,  they 
reached   Schonbrun,   half  a  league  only  from 
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Haydn's  little  garden.  Next  morning,  within  two 
yards  of  his  house,  the  invaders  cannonaded  his 
iDeloved  Vienna.  The  old  man  pictured  it  as  given 
up  to  fire  and  sword. 

Four  bombs  fell  close  to  his  house.  His  two 
servants  ran  to  him  full  of  terror.  Haydn  roused 
himself,  and  with  dignity  said,  "Know  that  no 
disaster  can  come  where  Haydn  is."  Convulsive 
shiverings,  however,  seized  him,  and  he  was  carried 
to  his  bed.  On  the  26th  oi  May  his  strength  sen- 
sibly diminished  ;  feeling  this,  he  insisted  on  being 
carried  to  his  piano  once  more,  and  there,  in  a 
dying  voice,  he  sung  three  times,  with  the  utmost 
strength  he  could  arouse,  "  God  preserve  the  Em- 
peror." 

It  was  the  song  of  the  swan.  While  at  the  piano 
he  fell  into  a  stupor,  from  which  he  never  awoke 
in  this  world.  He  lingered  until  the  31st  May, 
1810,  when  he  expired,  aged  seventy-eight  years 
and  two  months. 

He  was  buried  at  Gumpendorff,  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, near  his  last  earthly  home. 

Mozart's  "  Requiem  "  was  performed  in  honour 
of  him,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  Vienna. 

In  Breslau,  and  in  Paris,  the  same  funeral 
tributes  were  rendered  to  his  memory. 

Haydn's  manuscripts  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
purchased  by  Prince  Esterhazy.  His  parrot  was 
purchased  by  Prince  Lichtenstein,  who  thought  he 
had  been  instructed  by  his  master,  and  gave  1,400 
florins  for  him,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
blacksmith  who  was  Haydn's  heir.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  Haydn's  watch  cannot  be  traced,  as  it 
was  the  gift  of  our  Nelson,  who,  being  very  musi- 
cal, on  passing  through  Vienna,  went  to  see  Haydn, 
and  asked  him  to  give  him  one  of  his  pens  as  a 
souvenir,  giving  him,  in  return,  the  watch  he  had 
worn  in  so  mauy  engagements. 


RACHEL'S  SECRET. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(Continued  from  page  24.) 
CHAPTER  ly. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  I  had  despatched  my 
breakfast,  and  had  gone  into  the  dining-room'  to 
give  and  receive  my  uncle's  morning  kiss,  I  went 
up  stairs  into  my  room,  and  opening  the  precious 
portfolio,  took  out  two  of  what  looked  to  me  the 
best  of  my  mother's  drawings,  then  my  copies; 
looked  at  the  former  a  long  while,  with  the  tears 
running  silently  from  my  eyes;  half  replaced  them, 
but  conquering  the  feeling  that  bade  me  do  so,  put 
them  tenderly  into  a  sheet  of  silver  paper,  and 
donning  bonnet  and  shawl,  set  forth  with  my  usual 
sober  pace  for  Dr.  Lee's  house.  But  I  was  too 
full  of  excitement  and  expectation  to  retain  my 
deliberate  rate  of  walking  long.  When  I  had 
come  into  the  open  park  and  in  sight  of  the  stile, 
I  found  myself  almost  nmning,  and  it  was  with 
raised  colour  and  sparkling  eyes  that  I  re-entered 
the  trim  little  garden,  with  its  old-fashioned 
treasures  of  wall-flowers,  stocks  and  sweet  williams, 
all  glowing  in  the  sunshine  and  wet  with  dew. 

The  door  stood  half-open,  and  in  answer  to  my 
gentle  tap,  I  heard  a  cheery  voice  saying  :  "  Come 
in,  little  one,  come  in;"  and  I  accordingly  went  in, 


and  opening  the  door  from  which  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded, I  beheld  a  sight  which  gave  me  infinite 
satisfaction.  Dr.  Lee  was  standing  before  the  fire 
cutting  pencils.  The  table  was  strewn  with  the 
contents  of  portfolios;  the  portfolios  themselves 
prostrate  on  the  floor.  Pixy,  the  cat,  was  in  her 
usual  attitude  on  the  hearth-rug,  but  her  whiskers 
were  more  erect,  her  eyes  uiore  wide  open,  her 
tail  more  restless  than  was  consistent  with  her 
usual  dignified  placidity  of  temperament.  She  was 
evidently  strongly  moved  to  question  her  master's 
right  of  littering  her  own  i)rivate  territory. 

When  I  had  laid  aside  my  bonnet  and  shawl, 
I  was  made  to  come  to  the  table,  and  look  through 
a  collection  of  such  drawings  and  such  sketches 
as  I  had  hitherto  only  dreamed  about,  without  a 
thought  and  hardly  a  wish  to  see  them  realized. 
I  was  absorbed  in  delight;  bending  over  the 
pictures  as,  one  by  one,  I  laid  them  before  me, 
my  artist's  instincts  all  awakeiifd,  my  cheeks 
crimson,  and  often  very  near  tears,  when  I  felt  a 
tap  on  my  shoulder.  I  looked  up.  Dr.  Lee  was 
standing  behind  me;  in  his  hand  one  of  my  mother's 
sketches,  and  on  his  face  a  look  of  suppressed  feel- 
ing of  some  sort,  which  even  I  remarked,  though 
without  connecting  it  in  any  way  with  the  question 
he  asked. 

He  pointed  to  the  drawing  he  held,  and  asked 
with  a  little  hesitation  :  "  Who  did  this  ?" 

"  Mamma,"  I  said;  and  the  little  word  entirely 
broke  down  my  self-control,  shaken  as  it  was 
already  by  the  excitement  the  drawings  had  pro- 
duced in  me.  I  laid  my  head  on  the  table  and 
sobbed.  I  remember  there  was  no  passion  in 
those  tears:  only  a  sort  of  despairing  sadness;  a 
feeling  which  took  possession  of  me  at  times,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  children  in  my  situation  must  all 
feel  before  they  have  taken  actual  hold  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  and  applied  its  comforts  to 
themselves,  and  their  own  griefs  and  losses.  For 
I  was  at  that  age  when  the  unshaken  faith  of  inno- 
cent childhood  is  gone,  and  is  not  yet  replaced  by 
a  reasoning,  solidly-based  belief  in  Almighty  love. 
I  was  groping  on  the  threshold  of  religious  truth, 
how  could  it  then  be  otherwise  but  that  I  should 
feel  sad  and  lonely  with  the  unassisted  burden  of 
my  great  sorrow? 

Dr.  Lee  sat  down  beside  me,  and  gently  lifted 
my  head  from  where  I  had  laid  it.  "  Poor  child! "  * 
he  said,  his  own  voice  trembling,  and  he  laid  my 
head  on  his  shoulder.  I  wept  on,  but  was  already 
comforted;  and  when  I  felt  a  tear  drop  on  my 
hand,  I  looked  up  and  ceased  to  think  of  myself 
and  my  own  griefs.  I  wondered  so  at  his  emotion 
that  I  forgot  to  weep  any  more,  and  I  suppose  my 
face  expressed  the  surprise  I  was  feeling,  for  a  sad 
sort  of  smile  broke  over  his  features  as  he  said  : 
"  We  have,  every  one  of  us,  our  own  sorrows, 
Maud.  Yours  are,  you  think,  harder  to  bear  than 
those  of  any  one  else.  Perhaps  I  may  have  thought 
the  same  once  ;  but  noAv,  dear  Maud,  that  I  am  old 
and  grey  (he  put  his  hand  to  his  hair  with  another 
smile),  and  alone,  I  can  thank  God  for  what  at  the 
time  seemed  to  me  the  bitterest  lot  man  was  ever 
burdened  with.  You  will  come  one  day  to  feel  as 
I  do." 

"  Thank  God  for  taking  away  papa  and  mamma! " 
I  thought  to  myself;  but  I  did  not  say  anything, 
and  as  Dr.  Lee  still  held  me  on  his  knee,  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  him,  and  I  wondered  what 
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sort  of  a  sorrow  his  had  been.  My  little  heart  was 
filled  with  pity  for  him,  he  had  looked  and  smiled 
so  sadly,  and  I  began  to  think  what  I  could  do  for 
him.  Presently  I  gently  slid  off  his  knee,  and 
going  to  my  portfolio,  busied  myself  in  replacing 
the  drawings  within  it,  I  had  an  idea  that  they 
were  connected  with  that  tear  on  my  hand,  and  I 
was  determined  he  should  not  see  them  again. 

He  soon  discovered  what  I  was  about,  and  he 
rose  and  came  to  me. 

"  It  pleases  me  to  see  them,  dear  child,"  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  head,  "  as  much  as  it  pleases 
you  to  see  mine." 

"  But  they  are  not  half  so  good,"  I  said,  timidly. 

"  Better  to  me;  so  we  will  leave  them  open,  and 
here  are  pencils  and  paper :  you  didn't  come  here 
to  cry,  you  know;  I  will  give  you  a  lesson." 

There  was  no  more  talk  of  my  going  to  school 
just  then.  Dr.  Lee  gave  me  regular  instruction. 
Every  day,  wh«i  it  was  tolerably  tine,  I  walked  up 
to  his  house,  and  spent  all  the  morning  in  the  little 
room  which  I  have  once  described,  and  which  I 
soon  learned  to  look  upon  as  the  most  delightful  of 
apartments.  Here  I  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  geography,  read  and  wrote  history,  did  sums 
and  copies,  and  Latin  grammar.  Not  until  all 
these  had  been  diligently  accomplished,  was  the 
drawing  lesson  given.  Oh,  the  charm  of  those 
lessons!  The  eager  diligence  with  which  I  went 
through  my  other  studies,  with  the  thought  of  the 
coming  treat  underlying  all,  and  making  me 
patiently  happy  at  my  tasks  !  The  delight  of  being 
set  to  copy  some  bit  of  one  of  Dr.  Lee's  careful  but 
vigorous  sketches,  when  I  had  gone  through  the 
requisite  amount  of  lines,  curves,  and  shading;  and 
the  hardship  of  having  always  to  leave  off  at  the 
end  of  an  hour,  however  delicate  and  breath- 
suspending  the  piece  I  was  employed  on !  For  Dr. 
Lee  was  careful  as  a  woman,  nay,  as  a  mother,  of 
my  health,  and  never  would  suffer  me  to  bend  long 
over  drawing  or  books.  Directly  he  saw  my  cheek 
flushed,  he  would  sv/eep  his  hand  over  my  board, 
and,  sending  my  pencils  and  brushes  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  would  ask  pathetically,  if  he  was 
never  to  be  rid  of  me.  They  were  happy  days!  I 
hope,  I  Iwpe  I  have  not  been  ungrateful! 

My  uncle,  in  the  meantime,  was  often  from  home, 
busied  in  parliamentary  duties,  and  when  he  came 
to  Lariton,  he  usually  brought  friends  down  with 
him,  and  gave  parties  and  dinners  in  their  behalf, 
at  which  times  he  always  expected  me  to  appear  in 
the  drawing-room,  thus  giving  me  a  chance  of  rub- 
bing off  some  of  the  awkwardness  which  still  clung 
to  me,  and  which,  I  must  say,  my  life  at  other 
times  was  not  much  calculated  to  dispel, 
^  Dr.  Lee  was  generally  a  guest  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  but  whenever  I  found  that  he  was  not 
coming,  I  used  to  petition  my  uncle  to  let  me 
spend  the  evening  with  him,  and  my  prayer  was 
generally  granted. 

This  state  of  things  went  on  uninterruptedly  for 
three  years.  On  the  day  after  my  thirteenth  birth- 
day, something  occurred  which  disturbed  the  very 
smooth  current  of  my  life,  and  made  me  feel 
vaguely,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  could  be 
other  interests,  other  realities,  besides  those  which 
centered  round  Lariton  Hall  and  Lariton  Cottage — 
round  my  uncle.  Dr.  Lee,  and  Maud  Ramsay.  My 
uncle,  who  had  always  been  indulgent,  and  had 
lately  grown  affectionate  in  his  manner  to  me,  had 


given  me,  as  a  birthday  present,  a  gold  ring  wdth 
a  diamond  in  it ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  orriament 
that  I  had  ever  j)ossessed — except  an  old-fashioned 
locket  of  my  mother's,  saved,  I  suppose,  from 
the  wreck  which  had  swallowed  up  all  the  rest  of 
the  jewels  and  plate  which  there  must  have  been 
— I  was  very  proud  of  my  new  possession  ;  and 
the  next  day,  the  house  being  unusually  full,  and 
all  the  guests  at  dinner,  I  set  out  joyfully  to  show 
my  treasure  to  Dr.  Lee.  Preferring  the  turf  of  the 
Park  to  dust,  I  did  not  follow  the  road  which  led 
to  the  wicket-gate,  but  struck  off  across  the  grass  to 
one  of  the  lodges,  intending  to  make  a  circuit,  and 
come  round  to  the  back  of  Dr.  Lee's  house.  I  had 
got  out  upon  the  common,  when  a  ftincy  seized  me 
to  see  how  my  ring  would  sparkle  in  the  sun.  I 
took  off  my  glove,  and  held  my  hand  out  to  the 
light.  How  it  glanced  and  shone  ! — how  beautiful 
it  was  !  I  examined  it  afresh,  amused  myself  by 
rubbing  the  bright  gold  with  my  glove,  to  make 
it,  if  possible,  still  brighter,  and  was  just  about  to 
replace  it  on  my  finger,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
shadow  suddenly  cast  upon  the  ground  close  to  me 
— so  close,  that  I  dropped  the  ring  in  my  start,, 
and,  looking  up,  met  the  eyes  of  a  girl  who  had 
stooped  down  to  pick  a  branch  of  heather,  and  was 
now  standing  upright  very  near  me.  I  blushed 
scarlet — full  of  shame,  girl-like,  at  having  been  seen 
looking  so  intently  at  my  ring — and  stooped,  as 
much  to  hide  my  face  as  to  look  for  it.  But  I 
found  it  no  ea^fey  matter,  however  the  diamond 
might  have  flashed  in  the  free  light,  to  detect  its 
sparkle  among  the  deep,  dark  heather ;  and  I  was 
kneeling  down,  in  great  consternation,  to  search  in 
good  earnest,  when  the  stranger,  who  had  remained 
standing  still,  suddenly  made  a  step  forward,  and 
plunged  her  hand  into  the  middle  of  a  bramble 
growing  near.  She  had  found  the  ring,  and  ga,ve 
it  to  me  with  a  smile,  the  most  winning  smile  I 
ever  saw.  As  I  looked  up  at  her  for  the  first  time, 
and  saw  her  features  lighted  by  it,  and  as  I  looked 
a  second  time,  and  saw  them  grave  and  almost 
gloomy,  I  could  scarcely  believe  the  two  faces  to  be 
the  same.  The  change  made  the  hearty,  delighted 
thanks  I  was  tendering  die  away  upon  my  lips.  I 
stammered,  grew  shy,  and  very  red  ;  and,  hastily 
pulling  on  my  glove,  was  about  to  turn  away,  when 
she  spoke. 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  found  it,  Miss  Ramsay,"  she 
said,  very  gravely  and  earnestly. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  so  am  I,"  I  replied,  hurriedly 
and  awkwardly  enough  ;  and  I  was  relieved  to  find 
that  she  turned  back,  and  walked  quickly  away  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  where  I  was  going.  I 
looked  after  her.  Tall,  upright,  unmistakeably  a 
lady,  though  the  faded  cotton  dress,  shabby  brown 
hat,  and  mended  shawl,  had  made  me  doubt  it  at 
first  sight.  "V/ho  could  she  be?" — "Where  did 
she  live  !  " — "  How  could  she  know  my  name  1 " 
were  questions  which  busied  me  very  much  until 
I  reached  Dr.  Lee's,  and  which  I  did  not  fail  to  ask 
him,  though,  of  course,  the  answers 'were  by  no 
means  conclusive.  I  was  so  occupied  with  my 
little  adventure,  that  I  forgot  my  ring,  until  Dr. 
Lee  himself  discovered  it  on  my  finger. 

On  my  return  to  Lariton,  as  soon  as  I  had  an 
opportunity,  I  told  my  uncle.  To  my  disappoint- 
ment, he  did  not  seem  much  impressed  by  my 
narrative,  but  only  asked  if  I  ever  met  people  in 
my  walks  to  and  from  the  Cottage  ;  to  which  I 
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hastily  replied  I  did  not,  frightened  lest  he  should 
think  it  necessary,  in  future,  to  desire  my  maid  to 
attend  me,  as  he  had  once,  long  before,  talked  of 
doing, 

"  She  was  a  lady,  uncle,  I  am  quite  sure,"  I  re- 
peated ;  "  and  how  could  she  know  my  name  ? " 

"  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  any  one  know- 
ing such  a  little  wild  bird  as  you,"  said  my  uncle, 
smiling ;  "  the  wonder  would  be  if  she  did  not. 
You  are  of  migratory  habits,  Maud." 

"  But  I  didn't  know  Ag?-."  And  though  Uncle 
Claude  seemed  to  make  so  little  of  the  occurrence, 
I  thought  of  it  a  good  deal,  and  set  out  for  my 
lessons  the  next  morning  in  quite  a  flutter  of  ex- 
pectation. I  met  no  one,  however ;  and  after  a 
great  many  secret  wishes  on  the  subject,  and  a  few 
attempts  at  interesting  Dr.  Lee  in  the  unknown, 
which  always  proved  apparently  unavailing,  I  gave 
it  up,  and  was  nearly  forgetting  the  afiair,  when, 
one  day,  my  uncle  took  me  to  see  Mrs.  Wilbraham. 
This  Mrs.  Wilbraham  lived  at  Erleswode,  about 
five  miles  from  Lariton  Hall.  She  was  an  old 
friend  of  Uncle  Claude's,  and  he  generally  took  me 
with  him  when  he  visited  her. 

No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  drawing-room, 
and  gone  tlrrough  the  usual  salutations,  tiian  the 
lady  said  : 

"  I  have  got  a  new  neighbour.  Sir  Claude." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  my  uncle.  "  I  hope  he  or  she 
is  a  pleasant  one." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  she  ;  but  as  to  the  pleasantness, 
that  remains  to  be  proved.  In  fact,"  said  she,  sink- 
ing her  voice  confidentially,  "  they  are  most  singular 
people — for  there  are  two — quite  mysterious.  I 
can't  make  them  out." 

My  uncle  smiled.  Mrs.  Wilbraham  was  a  bit  of 
a  gossip,  and  famous  for  finding  out  all  about 
people.  He  said,  "  Of  whom  does  *the  family 
consist  ? " 

"  There  is  no  family  at  all,"  said  she,  with  the 
least  possible  irritation  in  the  tone  of  her  voice — 
"  that  is  the  strange  part  of  it — only  one  young  girl 
and  a  sort  of  friend,  half  companion,  half  maid, 
whole  duenna,  I  suppose ;  a  very  respectable-look- 
ing person  indeed." 

"  And  they  live,  I  conclude,  at  the  Mill  Farm  ? 
I  heard  it  was  to  be  let." 

"  Exactly.  So  near  me,  you  know,  and  yet  so 
reserved  and  unsociable.  I  declare  they  have 
been  there  a  whole  week,  and  I  don't  know  which 
is  which  ! " 

"  What  is  the  young  lady  like  ? "  asked  my  uncle, 
becoming  interested. 

As  unlike  a  young  lady  as  possible.  Maud, 
my  dear,  you  have  got  an  uncomfortable  seat  there 
I  am  sure.    Come  here." 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you  !  Please  go  on,"  I  said, 
getting  up  in  my  excitement.  "  Is  she  tall,  and 
has  she  the  sv/eetest  smile  I  ever  saw  ?  And  does 
she  wear  a  shabby  brown  hat,  and  such  an  old 
shawl — and — 

"  My  dear  Maud  ! "  interrupted  my  astonished 
uncle. 

"You  have  seen  her,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  once  ;  but  I  don't  know  her  name.  She 
found  my  ring,  uncle.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  same." 
And  I  clasped  my  hands  in  delight.  "  Oh  !  why 
did  you  say  she  was  unlike  a  youncr  lady,  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  ?"  o  . 


"  Because,  my  dear,  young  ladies  don't  go  about 
in  such  extraordinarily  shabby  things  generally,  and 
besides,  there  are  other  things  ! "  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
braham nodded  at  Uncle  Claude.  "  I  don't  say, 
though,  that  she  is  not  one." 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  a  real  lady,"  I  maintained, 
stoutly,  and  feeling  very  much  provoked  at  Mrs. 
Wilbraham's  smile. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  us  her  name  all  this 
time,"  said  Uncle  Claude. 

"  Because  I  can't.  I  positively  can't  say  which  it 
is — Gray  or  Simmons ;  Miss  Gray  or  Mrs.  Simmons 
Miss  Simmons,  or  Mrs.  Gray.  Those  are  the  twt) 
names." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,"  said  my 
uncle  smiling  and  rising  to  take  leave.  "  Pray 
find  out  as  soon  as  you  can  which  of  the  two  the 
young  lady  owns,  and  come  and  bring  me  word." 

"  Oh,  uncle  ! "  I  cried,  as  we  drove  home,  "  Oh, 
uncle  !  There  she  is,"  and  I  started  up  as  the 
same  girl  I  had  seen  on  the  common  passed  me, 
with  an  elderly  female  by  her  side.  I  thrust  my 
head  out  of  the  carriage  and  nodded  to  her  as  she 
passed  ;  but  though  she  looked  up  and  recognised 
me,  she  did  not  smile  as  I  had  hoped.  All  I 
received  in  return  was  a  very  grave  bow  which 
made  me  draw  in  my  head  and  feel  quite  mor- 
tified. 

"  My  dear  Maud,"  said  my  uncle,  with  some  dis- 
pleasure, "  have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  that 
you  bow  like  that  to  perfect  strangers  ?" 

"  She  isn't  that,  uncle,"  I  replied,  rather  ashamed. 

"  At  all  events  I  cannot  let  you  make  any  ac- 
quaintance with  her  until  I  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  her  than  I  do  at  present.  She  may  or 
may  not  be  a  fit  associate  for  you.  Besides,"  he 
added,  looking  at  my  crest-fallen  face  ;  "you  are 
a  child,  Maud,  and  she,  from  the  glimpse  I  saw  of 
her,  is  a  woman." 

I  was  silent  at  this,  "  It  is  true  I  am  a  child,"  I 
thought,  "  and  yet  I  should  like  to  know  her.  Why 
should  I  not  ?  Not  a  lady,  indeed !  I  know 
better.  I  will  find  out  about  her.  If  no  one  else 
will,  I  will  find  out  for  myself.  I  am  sure  she  is 
good,  and  I  think  she  is  unhappy,"  and  my  medi- 
tations did  not  cease  till  the  carriage  stopped. 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  drove  to  Lariton  two  days  after 
this  visit  of  ours,  so  I  was  not  long  kept  in  sus- 
pense. 

"  I  have  found  out  the  name,"  she  said,  tri- 
umphantly, as  soon  as  she  was  seated  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Well  ?"  said  my  uncle. 

"Gray.  Miss  Rachel  Gray.  Not  G-r-e-y,  but 
G-r-a-y  you  know  ;  it  makes  all  the  difference.  It 
is  not  a  good  name." 

My  uncle  assented,  and  I  fidgetted.  I  knew 
nothing  of  bad  or  good  names,  and  only  wanted  to 
hear  more. 

"  The  elderly  person  is  a  confidential  servant  of 
the  family,  as  I  gather  ;  but  so  faithful,  so  at- 
tached and  superior,  and  all  that  sort  .of  thing,  that 
Miss  Gray  makes  her  a  companion.  A  bad  prece- 
dent, but  she  is  an  orphan,  and  very  poor  I  should 
say  ;  indeed,  it  is  apparent  enough  in  their  way  of 
living.  I  doubt  there  being  any  other  servant 
except  a  girl  they  get  in  occasionally  from  the 
village.  They  have  done  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
house,  except  a  little  painting,  which  was  really 
needful." 
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"  Gray  is  a  common  name,"  said  my  uncle, 
musingly. 

"  Just  what  I  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilbraham  ;  "  a 
common  name  as  it  is  spelt — exceedingly  common, 
but  not  so  bad  as  Brown  or  Smith.  Maud,  what 
were  you  going  to  say  ? " 

"  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  name,  Mrs.  Wilbraham." 

"  Very  pretty,  my  dear  ;  it  is  musical,  and  goes 
beautifully  with  Eachel.  Don't  you  think  so.  Sir 
Claude  ? "  but  Uncle  Claude  had  not  heard  what 
we  were  saying,  and  I  ruminated  on  the  curious 
fact,  as  laid  down  by  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  that  a  name 
could  be  musical  and  beautiful,  and  yet  not  good, 
till  he  spoke. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  young  lady  ? "  he 
asked  at  length. 

"  That  she  is  very  proud.  I  called,  and  she  was 
not  at  home.  As  the  carriage  was  turning,  I  saw 
her  in  the  garden,  and  stopped  to  speak,  and  give 
her  the  opportunity  of  asking  me  in  :  but  she 
only  thanked  me  for  coming,  and  said  she  regretted 
she  should  not  be  able  to  return  my  visit ;  that  she 
was  not  in  a  position  or  circumstances  to  make 
visits  or  receive  visitors,  and  so  forth ;  in  fact, 
gave  me  my  conge  in  the  most  self-possessed  way. 
What  should  you  do  in  my  place  ? " 

"  Take  the  conge  of  course,"  said  Uncle  Claude. 
"  You  couldn't  intrude  after  such  very  plain  speak- 
ing." 

"  No  ;  but  the  fact  is  I  am  attracted  by  her  in 
a  kind  of  way.  She  has  the  most  austere,  set  face 
for  a  young  girl ;  and  why  should  she  shut  herself 
up  all  alone  ?  She  has  a  sweet  voice,  too,  though 
a  very  grave  one.  Some  one  has  talked  about 
voices  with  a  tear  in  them  ;  now  her  voice  has  a 
frown  in  it,  and  I  felt  I  could  hardly  take  even 
a  friendly  liberty  with  her." 

"  I  wonder  why  she  spoke  to  me,  and  smiled  in 
that  way,"  said  I  to  myself.  "  She  needn't  have 
done  it."  But  I  did  not  say  anything,  for  Uncle 
Claude  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham  left  the  subject  as 
settled,  and  began,  as  they  often  did,  to  talk  poli- 
tics, and  I  went  oif  to  my  lessons,  more  than  ever 
resolved  that  the  matter  should  not  be  settled  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  that  I  would  find  out 
some  way  of  speaking  to  Miss  Gray  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Fortune  did  not  seem  inclined  to  favour  me 
at  once,  and  nearly  three  weeks  elapsed  before  I 
found  the  opportunity  I  so  longed  for.  And  it 
happened  at  last  in  this  way. 

It  had  been  raining  and  blowing  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  had  been  kept  longer  than  usual  over 
a  tough  bit  of  calculation  which  Dr.  Lee  would 
not  let  me  give  up  till  I  had  mastered  it.  It 
was  done  at  last,  and  I  set  forth  for  home  and 
my  early  dinner,  a  book  under  each  arm,  and  in 
my  hand  a  portfolio  of  drawings.  The  rain  had 
cleared  momentarily  when  I  started,  but  no  sooner 
was  I  in  the  Lariton  lane,  than  it  came  down 
again  in  a  sudden  gust,  which  took  me  so  by 
surprise,  that  in  endeavouring  to  guard  my  pre- 
cious portfolio,  my  hat  blew  off,  and  my  books 
tumbled  in  the  mud.  I  believe  I  cried  out  at  the 
catastrophe  ;  at  any  rate  I  was  considerably  dis- 
mayed, and  while  trying  to  regain  the  books,  and 
gazing  helplessly  at  my  hat,  which  had  been 
whirled  away  to  some  distance,  and  was  now 
reposing  in  the  middle  of  a  bunch  of  wet  flapping 
dock-leaves  at  the  roadside.  Miss  Gray  came  in 
sight,  walking  along  as  composedly,  with  that  set 


face  of  hers,  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  drawing-room. 
Directly  she  saw  me  and  my  dilemma,  she  quick- 
ened her  steps,  and  eagerly  ofl'ered  her  assistance. 
"  See ! "  was  my  only  answer  at  first  ;  "  they  are 
spoilt ! "  and  I  held  up  the  books,  one  a  volume  of 
physical  geography,  and  the  other  a  Milton,  and 
my  tears  came  fast.  "Oh,  no! "she  said:  "not 
spoilt,  I  hope.  I  will  carrj^  them  if  you  will  let  me. 
Here  is  your  hat ;  you  will  get  so  wet  ! "  I  don't 
mind  that  a  bit,"  i  said,  putting  it  on  ;  "I  only 
care  about  the  books  and  this,"  indicating  my 
portfolio  ;  "  they  aren't  mine." 

"  If  you  will  let  me  take  care  of  them,  I  can  put 
them  under  my  shawl,  and  you  can  take  my 
umbrella.  I  don't  care  about  the  weather,  and 
your  drawings  may  get  wet." 

"  Oh  no  ! "  I  said  quickly  ;  and  then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  loan  of  the  umbrella  would  estab- 
lish at  least  a  footing  whereon  to  rest  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  stopped  short. 

"  Indeed  you  must,"  she  went  on.  "  We  will 
share  it  as  far  as  your  own  gate  if  you  like,"  and 
she  settled  the  matter  by  taking  the  books,  and 
holding  the  shelter  over  my  head  while  we  walked 
on  quickly.  Here  was  an  opportunity  !  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  what  had  been  my  earnest  desire,  I 
became  suddenly  and  awkwardly  silent,  and  as  we 
walked  along,  though  longing  to  say  something, 
could  not  tell  what  to  say.  She  did  not  help  me, 
indeed  she  appeared  to  be  resolutely  silent,  and 
when  we  reached  the  park -gate  we  had  not  ex- 
changed a  word.  But  then  a  difficulty  arose. 
She  manifestly  intended  to  take  leave  of  me,  and 
yet  was  bent  on  my  retaining  the  umbrella,  which 
I,  knowing  the  Mill  Farm  to  be  nearly  four  miles 
farther,  as  stoutly  refused,  alleging  that  I  had  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  go,  and  that  most  of  the  path 
was  sheltered  by  overhanging  trees.  At  last  a 
bright  thought  struck  me,  and  I  asked,  "  Why 
should  you  not  come  on  to  the  house,  and  wait  till 
the  rain  is  over?"  She  looked  distressed,  I 
thought,  and  said  she  must  go  home.  "  But  if  you 
would  just  come  to  the  door,"  I  persisted,  "  I 
would  give  you  a  dry  umbrella." 

"  I  think  it  is  going  to  clear,"  she  said,  gazing 
at  the  sky  overhead  ;  but  I  must  have  looked  ex- 
tremely disappointed  and  entreating,  for  she  yielded 
directly  afterwards,  and  allowed  me  to  draw  her 
inside  the  little  wicket  gate.  I  felt  so  triumphant 
that  my  tongue  was  partially  unloosed,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  I  ventured  to  say, 

"  May  I  come  and  bring  back  the  umbrella  my- 
self?" 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  tucked  the  books 
more  carefully  under  her  shawl  before  she  said, 
abruptly, 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  be  at  home  if  you  came  ; 
I  am  out  a  great  deal." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  I'm  not  to  come,  then," 
said  I,  very  literally,  and  with  a  disappointed  sigh. 

"  It  sounds  uncivil,  I  know.  Miss  Eamsay,  but 
I  can't  help  it.    I  would  rather  you  did  not." 

This  was  very  hopeless,  certainly,  but  I  made 
another  attempt.  We  had  got  to  the  shrubbery 
gates  and  were  under  shelter.  As  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  the  fiistening,  I  caught  hold  of  it.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Gray,  please  do  let  me  !  I  do  want  to  know 
you  :  I  am  always  thinking  about  you,"  and  then  I 
blushed  scarlet  with  confusion,  as  I  saw  the  aston- 
ished expression  of  her  face. 
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"  I — I  mean,"  I  stammered,  "you  were  so  kind  ; 
you  found  my  ring,  you  know." 

"  Kind  !  "  she  repeated  the  word  with  an  inde- 
scribable emphasis  ;  "  I  kind  to  yoiL !  Poor  child ! " 
and  her  lips  trembled  with  the  strong  feeling  my 
simple  words  seemed  to  have  called  forth.  She 
quickly  steadied  them,  and  said,  "  I  always  wish 
to  speak  plain  truth.  I  live  alone,  and  I  must 
always  live  alone  :  but,"  and  her  voice  changed 
from  decision  to  a  pleading  humble  tone  which 
gave  me  pain,  I  hardly  knew  why,  "  if  I  could 
ever  do  you  any  service  ;  if  I  could  ever  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  the  very  least  use — even  if  it  were  only 
the  finding  of  a  ring — tell  me.  Now,  good  bye." 
She  held  my  hand  for  a  few  moments  in  a  strong, 
almost  painful  pressure,  and  then  she  went  away 
with  the  wet  umbrella. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  late  autumn ;  Dr.  Lee  went  to  town  on 
business,  and  gave  me  an  entire  holiday,  and  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  carried  me  off  for  a  visit  to  herself.  I 
should  not  have  liked  this  visit  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  proximity  of  Erleswode  to  the  Mill  Farm. 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  had  a  great  talent  for  manage- 
ment. I  know  she  thought  I  required  management, 
and  that  I  was  more  likely  to  have  it  from  her  than 
from  my  two  male  guardians  ;  and  I  believe  she 
considered  it  a  duty  to  try  her  powers  upon  me 
during  those  three  weeks  in  which  I  was  entrusted 
to  her  superintending  benevolence. 

I  went  therefore  to  Erleswode  in  Uncle  Claude's 
carriage,  with  my  maid,  and  I  did  nothing  during 
the  drive  but  look  out  of  the  window,  hoping  to 
see  Miss  Gray  ;  but  I  did  not  see  her,  and  although 
I  nearly  dislocated  my  neck  when  we  came  in  view 
of  the  Farm,  whose  side  windows  were  visible  from 
the  road,  I  was  not  more  successful.  The  blinds 
were  down,  and  no  moving  nor  living  thing  visible. 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  received  me  very  gladly  and 
kindly.  "  You  know,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  that 
your  uncle  is  my  very  oldest  friend,  and  therefore 
he  knows  that  I  shall  take  the  very  greatest  care 
of  you."  .  Then  addressing  herself  to  my  maid,  she 
told  her  the  hours  of  the  house  for  rising  and  going 
to  bed,  meals,  &c.,  and  ended  by  hoping  she  would 
be  punctual,  and  leading  the  way  upstairs. 

I  was  considerably  awed,  for  this  was  my  first 
visit  from  home,  (I  had  learnt  to  call  Lariton  home 
now,)  and  there  was  a  certain  fussiness  in  Mrs. 
Will)raham's  way  of  viewing  the  thing,  and  of 
formality  in  her  inducting  me  into  my  apartment, 
which  did  not  set  me  at  my  ease,  it  was  so  different 
from  anything  I  had  ever  before  experienced.  I 
almost  felt  as  if  I  were  once  more  cast  adrift  at 
the  mercy  of  comparative  stningers,  and  when  I 
retired  for  the  night,  the  memory  of  that  first  lonely 
evening  at  Lariton  Hall,  in  the  early  days  of  my 
orphanhood,  rose  before  me  with  a  distinctness 
which  it  had  not  for  a  long  time  assumed  to  my 
mind's  eye.  It  was  mingled  with  no  lively  feeling 
of  grief,  but  it  made  me  dreamy  and  retrospective. 

I  sat  on  the  rug  before  the  high  wire  guard, 
which  carefully  fenced  the  fire,  and  began  to  think. 
There  rose  before  me  a  soft,  calm,  pale  fece — my 
mother's.  What  should  I  have  been  had  she  lived  ? 
Would  my  life  have  been  very  different  if  she  and 
my  father  had  not  died,  and  I  had  never  known 
my  uncle  or  Dr.  Lee  ?    Such  speculative  questions 


do  not  usually  trouble  children's  minds,  but  they 
troubled  mine  a  good  deal  just  then.  Dr.  Lee  had 
often  spoken  to  me  of  the  tender  care  of  a  Heavenly 
Father,  and  I  had  listened  ;  but  I  had  not  realized 
that  He  was  mine — mine  personally  and  wholly  if 
I  would  only  acknowledge  Him  as  such.  The  fact 
had  not  worked  its  way  into  my  heart,  so  as  to 
have  any  practical  effect  upon  me.  But  now  the 
consciousness  came  upon  me  suddenly  as  I  sat 
there  alone.  Surely  this  God  was  indeed  mine, 
since  I  was  fatherless.  Surely  He  had  led  me, 
kept  me,  cared  for  me  all  my  orphaned  years  ; 
surely  He  was  leading  me,  keeping  me,  caring  for 
me  now.  My  Father !  With  the  consciousness 
there  came  a  rush  of  gratitude.  I  felt  that  I  must 
thank  Him,  that  I  must  kneel  down  and  say  aloud 
the  words  that  came  straight  from  my  thankful 
heart.  And  I  did  so.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  gone  beyond  the  prescribed  form  of  my  usual 
prayer ;  the  first  time  that — the  Holy  Spirit  guiding 
me — I  had  ever  really  prayed.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause, though  the  impression  did  not  last  in  all  its 
intensity,  it  had  a  certain  effect  on  me  which  did 
not  wear  out,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  deepened 
as  time  went  on,  and,  as  I  humbly  hope,  has  be- 
come more  than  an  impression — a  reality,  the  hope 
and  stay  of  my  life. 

Mrs.  Wilbraham,  coming  in  with  her  candle  as 
the  clock  struck  ten,  to  see  if  I  were  in  bed,  was 
shocked  to  find  me  still  about  my  toilet  business. 
She  wanted  to  know  where  my  maid  was,  whether 
she  did  not  always  come  to  put  out  my  light,  and 
on  hearing  that  I  was  left  to  my  own  discretion  in 
the  matter,  was  much  scandalized,  and  made,  I  felt 
sure,  a  mental  register  of  the  fact  for  my  uncle's 
benefit.  She  was  right ;  but  then  I  seldom  trans- 
gressed as  she  imagined,  for  Dr.  Lee  had  carefully 
impressed  upon  me  the  healthful  necessity  of  early 
hours,  and  whatever  Dr.  Lee  told  me  to  do,  I 
always  did. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  began  to  ask  me  about  my  studies. 
My  answers  appeared  to  satisfy  her  fully,  until  we 
came  to  the  subject  of  music.  There  I  had  to  own 
myself  deficient.  Who  was  there  to  teach  me  ? 
Since  the  early  days  of  my  mother's  instruction  I 
had  never  touched  a  piano,  and  though  Dr.  Lee, 
who  knew  a  little  of  most  things,  and  understood, 
scientifically,  a  good  deal  of  music,  had  taken  care 
that  I  should  not  forget  my  notes,  and  had  even 
begun  to  initiate  me  in  the  mysteries  of  counter- 
point, through  the  medium  of  a  chamber  organ  at 
Lariton,  which  was  very  much  out  of  repair,  I  was 
quite  below  the  usual  musical  attainments  of  girls 
of  my  age.  Mrs.  Wilbraham  was  in  despaii-.  She 
was  very  fond  of  music  herself,  and  had  in  her 
young  days  been  a  performer. 

"  Very  negligent  of  Sir  Claude,  I  must  say,"  she 
murmured,  when  my  catechism  was  ended.  "  I 
always  told  him  he  ought  to  have  had  a  governess  ; 
how  can  even  Dr.  Lee  know  exactly  what  a  girl 
should  learn,  and  be  able  to  teach  her  !  Extra- 
ordinary prejudice  of  his  against  governesses  ! — 
Well,  my  dear,  you  know  enough  to  play  exercises, 
and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  really  it  will  do  the 
piano  good  to  use  it,  suppose  we  were  to  say  half 
an  hour  a  day,  whilst  you  are  here.  You  would 
enjoy  your  holiday  more  from  having  something  to 
do  regularly.  In  the  meantime  we  must  see  what 
is  to  be  done." 
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It  was  very  evident  that  the  vague  phrase,  "  we 
must  see,"  meant  something  more  than  it  usually 
does,  with  Mrs.  Wilbraham.  She  really  did  "see," 
and  when  she  took  me  out  for  a  drive  in  her  pony- 
carriage  that  afternoon,  turned  the  ponies'  heads  in 
the  direction  of  the  village,  with  the  intention  of 
consulting  the  organist  there,  who  she  thought 
might  very  likely  know  of  some  one  competent  to 
teach  me,"^  or  perhaps  give  lessons  himself.  We 
passed  by  the  Mill  Farm  on  our  way.  The  lower 
blinds  were  down  as  before,  but  from  the  open 
window  behind  them,  came  sounds,  and  such 
sounds  as  made  Mrs.  Wilbraham  instantly  draw 
up  and  listen. 

A  deep,  rich  voice  was  singing,  "  Return,  0  God 
of  hosts  !  "  with  an  indescribably  quiet  pathos, 
which  was  most  captivating,  though  the  accom- 
paniment was  only  a  few  notes  from  the  cracked 
old  piano  which  had  for  years  stood  unused  in  the 
parlour  of  the  Mill  Farm.  The  voice  was  not 
powerful ;  occasionally  some  of  the  notes  were  lost, 
and  then  again  they  came  through  the  window  with 
a  fulness  of  tone  which  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  at  least  one  of  her  listeners.  I  looked  at  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  when  the  song  was  over,  and  exclaimed 
earnestly,  "  Oh,  if  I  could  learn  of  her  !  Let  us 
go  in  and  ask  !  " 

"  She  must  be  a  finished  musician,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  hesitatingly. — "  It  would  be  asking  a 
great  deal." 

I  remembered  her  desire  to  be  told  if  she  coul,d 
do  me  a  favour,  and  though  I  had  never  spoken  to 
any  one  of  that  interview,  I  felt  sure  that  she 
would  grant  my  request.  "  Do  let  us  ask,"  I  re- 
peated. 

"  Well,  we  can  but  inquire,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham, 
and  she  accordingly  drove  up  to  the  door,  asked 
for  Miss  Gray,  sent  in  her  name  and  mine,  and, 
contrary  to  her  expectation,  was  admitted. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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No.  IL 

The  country  known  as  Scandinavia  consisted  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  to  which  Iceland  was  added  later,  after 
its  discovery  in  the  ninth  century  and  colonization 
by  the  Norwegians.  All  the  inhabitants  of  these 
kingdoms  were  of  the  same  race,  spoke  the  same 
language,  and  worshipped  in  the  same  manner.  It 
was  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  concerning 
which  the  ancients  had  such  marvellous  ideas. 
There  was  that  romantic  Thule,  around  which  the 
Middle  Ages  cast  such  a  web  of  fiction,  and  which 
Goethe  has  commemorated  in  one  of  his  finest 
ballads  : 

"  There  was  a  king  in  Thule 
Was  true  till  death,  I  ween  ; 
A  cup  had  he  of  the.  ruddy  gold, 
The  gift  of  his  dying  queen." 

"  Cast  but  a  glance  on  the  map,  and  we  shall 
understand  the  strange  fantasies  that  the  aspect  of 
these  countries  suggested  to  the  imagination  of 
travellers.    See  how  isolated  they  are,  girdled  by 


the  Baltic,  by  the  Northern  seas,  and  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  High  mountain  chains  intersect  them ; 
moss  and  moorland  occupy  the  ground,  and  mists 
veil  everything  most  part  of  the  year.  Let  us  go 
back  a  few  hundred  years  ;  let  us  imagine  ourselves 
in  the  times  when  all  this  land  was  given  up  to 
Paganism  ;  .  .  .  hear  what  strange  legends,  what 
wild  mythology,  mingled  with  vague  Eastern  tra- 
ditions, we  find  here."  *  These  strange  traditions, 
this  wild  mythology,  we  find  yet  lingering  in  the 
ballads.  Of  late  years  they  have  been  carefully 
collected,  and  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the 
peasants,  who  received  them  from  their  forefathers, 
and  sing  them  to  sweet  monotonous  airs,  doubtless 
as  old  as  the  songs  themselves.  It  requires  much 
tact  and  patience  to  collect  these  old  ballads.  First 
of  all,  the  instinctive  suspicion  of  the  peasant  that 
his  better-educated  listener  is  secretly  mocking  him 
must  be  overcome,  and  then  very  often  the  singer 
insists  that  all  his  or  her  ballads  should  be  written 
down,  chafi"  or  wheat,  old  or  new,  and  if  there  is 
any  appearance  that  the  merits  of  the  song  are  not 
fully  appreciated,  the  singer  grows  sulky  and  will 
not  go  on. 

The  earliest  collection  of  Danish  ballads  is  called 
the  "  Ksempe  Viser,"  or  warrior  songs  ;  its  baUads 
were  once  common  throughout  the  whole  of  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Faroe  Isles,  and  perhaps  England  and 
Scotland  too.  Whatever  their  exact  age,  they  were 
certainly  composed  after  the  North  became  Chris- 
tian, but  embody  older  traditions.  Sorenson  Wedel 
gathered  them  together,  to  illustrate  his  history  of 
Denmark,  and  they  were  published  in  1591,  being 
the  first  collection  of  the  kind  ever  made.  Since 
then  other  collections  have  been  made,  Grundtvig's 
three  large  volumes  being  the  best.  Later,  Sweden 
followed  the  good  example.  The  Swedish  ballads 
are  very  like  the  Danish,  only  somewhat  gentler 
and  more  tender. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  spoke  of  the  ballad  on 
which  "  The  Forsaken  Merman "  is  founded  ;  we 
now  give  it  to  speak  for  itself.  But  first  a  word 
of  these  Mermen,  who  play  such  a  part  in  Northern 
mythology.  In  Danish  we  have  the  Havmand  or 
Brondmand,  in  Swedish  the  Stromkarl  or  Neck, 
after  whom  the  Nokkeblomster  (water  lily)  is 
named,  as  is  a  sort  of  naliotis,  nixohr,  i.  e.  Neck's 
ear,  and  the  clear  Neckar  stream  is  peculiarly  his 
dAvelling-place.  As  Havmand  he  is  a  salt  water 
spirit  ;  otherwise  he  inhabits  streams  and  springs. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  sort  of  ogre,  as  in  the  ballad  of 
"  Eosmer  ;  "  sometimes  he  appears  in  human  form, 
singing  to  a  gold  harp,  or  like  a  grey  horse,  who 
may  be  captured  and  made  to  plough,  like  any 
honest  Dobbin,  for  a  while,  but  always  escapes  at 
last,  and  vanishes  into  lake  or  sea,  like  the  Irish 
phooka  and  Scotch  kelpie.  Sometimes  he  comes, 
an  uninvited  gufest,  to  some  gay  out-of-doors  dance, 
or  meets  the  folks  going  home  from  mass  and  be- 
guiles some  rash  maiden,  with  whom  he  plunges 
into  the  water  ;  but  it  is  only  the  girls  who  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  gay  wooers  that  he  leads  astray,  for 
had  they  looked  closely  they  would  have  seen  who 
he  was,  for  the  hem  of  his  garment  is  always  wet. 
In  his  watery  home  he  wears  a  green  hat  or  red 
cap,  has  yellow  hair,  and  green  or  iron  teeth.  He 
is  a  master  of  music  and  song,  and  plays  eleven 
variations,  of  which  ten  may  be  learnt  by  men  ;  but 
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the  eleventh  is  diabolical,  and  when  it  is  played  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  must  dance — rocks, 
stones,  tables  and  chairs,  great  grandmothers  and 
babes  in  the  cradle.  Mills  and  waterfalls  are  the 
places  most  favoured  by  the  Stromkarl,  Norway 
calls  him  the  Fossegrim  (the  first  syllable  means  a 
waterfall,  as  does  force  in  the  North  of  England). 
If  any  one  would  learn  his  music,  he  must  go  to 
some  such  place  on  a  Thursday  evening,  and  sacri- 
fice there  a  black  lamb  or  a  white  goat,  turning 
away  his  head  all  the  time,  and  casting  the  offering 
into  the  stream,  which  should  run  in  a  northerly 
direction.  If  the  beast  be  thin,  nothing  more  than 
the  tuning  of  a  violin  is  heard  ;  but  if  fat,  the 
Fossegrim  appears,  grasps  the  right  hand  of  his 
pupil,  and  draws  it  over  the  instrument  till  the 
blood  starts.  Then  the  learner  can  play  such  magic 
airs  that  trees  dance  and  water  stands  still  to  listen. 
It  is  said  that  the  famous  Norwegian  musician, 
Ole  Bull,  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  superstitions 
of  his  country,  and  that  his  wild  fantasias  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  music  of  this  Fossegrim. 

Here  is  the  ballad  of  Agnete  and  the  Merman. 

Agnete  stands  on  Hoveland  bridge,  and  sees  a 
merman  rise  up  among  the  waves.  "  Tell  me,  tell 
me,  who  will  be  my  true  love?"  "I  myself,  if 
thou  wilt  follow  me."  "  Gladly  will  I  do  so,"  said 
she  ;  and  the  merman  stopped  her  mouth  and 
stopped  her  ears,  and  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Eight  years  she  abode  there,  and  seven  chil- 
dren she  bore  ;  but  while  she  sang  to  the  babes  in 
the  cradle,  she  heard  the  church-bells  of  England. 
She  rose  and  stood  before  the  merman.  May  I 
go  to  hear  mass  ?  "  "  Go  freely,  but  return  to  thy 
children."  As  she  entered  the  church,  the  first 
person  she  saw  was  her  mother.  "  Where  hast 
thou  been  these  eight  years,  my  daughter  ? "  "  In 
the  deep  sea,  where  I  have  borne  seven  small  sons 
to  a  merman."  "  What  gifts  has  he  given  to  thee  ? " 
"  A  wand  of  gold  fit  for  a  Queen."  Long  she 
stayed  at  mass,  and  the  merman  came  to  the  church- 
door  to  seek  her.  His  eyes  were  blue,  and  his 
hair  like  live  gold  ;  as  he  entered,  all  the  images 
of  the  saints  turned  their  faces  to  the  wall. 
"  Harken,  Agnete  :  come  home  ;  the  children  long 
for  thee."  "  All  my  lifetime,  never  come  I  back  ; 
let  them  long  on."  "Think  of  the  elder  ones, 
think  of  the  younger,  and  of  the  babe  in  the 
cradle."  "  I  think  neither  of  elder  nor  younger, 
and  of  the  little  one  in  the  cradle  least  of  all." 

This  ballad  is  known,  in  slightly  different 
forms,  throughout  Scandinavia  ;  CEhlenschlager  has 
made  a  pretty  poem  of  it,  but  which  has  not  the 
old  genuine  ring  in  it.  For  instance,  his  Agnete 
lies  down  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart  among  the 
violets.  Violets  on  the  wild  coast  of  Denmark  ! — 
a  broken  heart  for  such  an  unnatural  mother  !  It 
is  true,  that  as  "  Agnete  and  the  Hill-elf,"  when 
she  refuses  to  return,  we  find  her  smitten  with 
pining  sickness  and  death  pangs.  In  this  version, 
also,  she  hears  the  English  bells.  England  stands 
for  any  remote  place,  as  does  Rome  in  these  ballads. 

The  latest  legend  of  a  merman  relates  that,  in 
the  IGth  century,  a  mer-bishop  was  captured  in  the 
Baltic,  like  in  all  things  to  a  veritable  bishop.  He 
wore  a  mitre  and  a  priestly  vestment,  and  carried 
a  crosier.  The  King  of  Poland  kept  him  for  some 
time,  but  he  pined  and  remained  speechless,  shoM^- 
ing  marks  of  reverence  when  the  Polish  ecclesi- 
astics came  to  see  him.    Finally,  moved  by  his 


beseeching  gestures,  they  carried  him  back  to  the 
sea,  on  which  he  testified  extreme  joy,  bent  his 
head,  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  dived  down- 
wards !  Wolf,  who  gives  this  tale  in  his  "  Deutsche 
Mahrchen,"  does  not  explain  why  it  was  the  King 
of  Poland,  rather  than  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark, 
who  showed  hospitality  to  the  mer-bishop.  There 
is  an  engraving  of  him,  in  an  old  book,  taken  from 
a  drawing  given,  to  Marguerite  de  Valois  by  a 
Danish  nobleman.  Frederic  II.  was  much  discom- 
posed by  this  prodigy,  we  are  told,  and  afterwards 
he  was  yet  more  disturbed  by  messages  from  a 
m-ermaid.  In  1576,  an  aged  peasant  came  to 
Court,  and  related  that,  while  he  was  ploughing  by 
the  sea,  a  mermaid  ordered  him  to  tell  the  King 
that  the  heir  whom  he  had  so  long  desired  should 
shortly  be  borne  to  him,  adding,  that  she  was 
Isbrand,  who  had  long  protected  his  family.  There 
was  great  rejoicing,  and  the  old  peasant  went  home 
a  rich  man.  Later,  however,  he  came  with  a 
second  message,  informing  the  King  that  the  mer- 
maid said,  unless  he  left  off  his  drunken  ways,  he 
would  not  live  to  see  the  child  grow  up.  This 
time,  Frederic,  who  seems  to  have  had  entire  faith 
in  the  old  man's  truthfulness,  was  sad  and  wroth, 
and  dismissed  him  with  no  presents  at  all. 

Mermaidens  are  quite  as  common  in  old  legends 
as  mermen,  and  both  seem  to  have  shared  the 
fairies'  propensity  to  carry  off  mortals.  In  a 
German  legend,  a  "  wasser  niss  "  carries  off  two 
children,  and  puts  them  to  hard  labour,  but  they 
escape  while  she  is  at  church  ! 

Grundtvig  gives  a  ballad,  which  is  curious  for 
many  reasons  ;  one  being,  that  whether  gold  was 
ever  found  in  Greenland  or  not,  as  the  refrain  says, 
"  They  gather  gold  in  Greenland,"  still  in  the  song 
is  commemorated  the  colonization  of  that  inhos- 
pitable country  by  the  Danes.  It  v/as  afterwards 
deserted  by  them,  for  200  years  at  least,  and  per- 
haps its  name  lingered  in  popular  imagination  as 
that  of  a  distant,  mysterious  place,  Avell  fitted  to  be 
the  scene  of  supernatural  events. 

"  Sir  Suno  built  the  best  shij^  ever  seen  on  sea  or 
land,  gilded  from  end  to  end,  and  the  virgin's  name 
was  upon  it.  Of  the  sails,  one  was  yellow  and  one 
blue,  and  both  were  silken.  There  was  silver  on 
the  yards,  and  gold  on  the  mast.  As  they  v/ent 
over  the  sea,  a  mermaid  met  them,  and  she  was 
angry  of  mood.  "  Harken,  Sir  Suno :  go  home,  or 
I  will  wreck  thy  ship."  "  Never  yet  did  day  dawn 
when  I  should  yield  to  a  foul  merwife."  The  first 
wave  she  sent  rent  sail  and  mast  in  twain.  The 
next  wave  she  sent  blew  the  sails  into  the  sea  ; 
but  spoke  the  steersman,  "Does  no  man  wit  a 
rune  ? "  "  That  do  I,"  said  Sir  Suno  ;  and  he  wrote 
a  rune  on  a  slender  staff,  a  slender  and  a  small,  yet 
it  bound  the  mermaid  fast  on  a  rock.  "  Set  me 
free.  Sir  Suno,  and  I  will  give  thee  seven  loads  of 
silver  and  eight  of  gold."  "  Sit  still  and  hunger, 
for  never  loose  I  my  spell."  Sir  Suno  is  at  home  in 
Greenland,  and  the  mermaid  hungers  on  a  rock. 
They  gather  gold  in  Greenland."  The  rune  was  a 
magic  spell,  but  originally  meant  the  Northern 
letters  of  the  alphabet  ;  runa,  in  Gothic,  meant 
trust  or  wisdom.  The  old  legend  says,  that  Odin 
j  learnt  runes  by  hanging  nine  nights  on  the  ash 
Yggdrasil,  without  food  or  drink,  transfixed  by  a 
spear,  and  thenceforward,  by  their  m.eans,  he  could 
govern  wind  and  water,  fire  and  hate  and  love.  It 
is  a  curious  reflection  of  this  ancient  myth  that  we 
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find  in  ballads,  telling  how  the  power  of  a  rune  may- 
be turned  back  on  the  framer  of  the  sjDell.  "  Nine 
days  and  nine  nights  she  sat  upon  the  hillside,  and 
then  the  spell  was  turned  back  upon  the  Prince," 
who  had  carved  runes  to  bewitch  her  in  the  woods, 
and  flung  them  where  they  would  fall  under  her 
scarlet  dress. 

In  almost  all  the  ballads  the  mermen  and  maids 
are  extremely  ill  used,  especially  in  that  of  Rosmer, 
the  last  which  we  shall  quote. 

There  dwelt  a  lady  in  Denmark,  by  name  Dame 
Hillerslille,  who  had  caused  a  castle  to  be  built,  so 
great  that  it  was  seen  far  and  wide.  Her  daughter 
had  been  stolen  from  her,  and  though  she  sought 
her  long,  the  more  she  sought  and  the  further  she 
went,  the  less  she  found  her.  Then  she  had  a  good 
ship  made,  with  silken  sails,  and  filled  it  with  good 
men  and  her  three  sons.  She  came  to  the  shore  to 
see  them  go,  and  eight  years  they  sailed,  seeking 
their  sister,  and  the  time  seemed  long  to  them. 
At  last  they  saw  a  great  hill  and  cast  anchor. 
Maid  Swanelille  called  out  of  the  hill,  "  Whence 
come  you,  0  strangers  ?  we  shall  have  guests  to- 
night." The  youngest  brother  answered  as  courte- 
ously as  he  might,  "Three  sons  of  a  widow  are 
we,  bred  and  born  in  Denmark  ;  Hillerslille  is  our 
mother,  and  our  sister  has  been  stolen,  and  in  no 
land  can  we  find  her."  "If  thou  wert  born  in 
Denmark,  and  Dame  Hillerslille  is  thy  mother, 
sure  it  is  thou  art  my  brother.  Why  didst  not 
bide  at  home  ?  haddest  thou  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand lives,  thou  wouldst  lose  them  all  here."  She 
hid  him  in  the  furthest  corner,  and  bade  him  for 
Heaven's  sake  neither  to  laugh  nor  cry. 

Rosmer  c-ame  home  and  cursed  aloud  :  "  By  my 
right  hand,  I  can  smell  a  Christian  man  !  "  "A 
bird  flew  over  the  house  and  let  full  a  man's  leg- 
bone.  He  cast  it  in  ;  I  cast  it  out  as  soon  as  I 
could."  She  made  him  ready  a  bath  ;  she  caressed 
him  with  craft.  "  My  sister's  son  is  come,  and  him 
I  will  not  have  harmed."  "  If  thy  sister's  son  be 
here,  I  swear  I  will  not  harm  him.  Go,  bid  him 
come  to  me,"  He  seized  the  young  man,  whose 
body  shook  with  fear,  and  set  him  on  his  knee,  and 
stroked  him  till  he  was  black  and  yellow.  Said 
proud  Swanelille,  "  Sir  Rosmer,  bethink  thee  that 
thy  fingers  be  too  big  to  stroke  so  tender  a  cheek." 
There  he  stayed  fifteen  years,  then  would  fain  go 
home.  "  Help  me,  sister,  that  I  be  set  now  on 
white  sand." 

It  was  proud  lady  Swanelille,  she  stood  before 
Rosmer.  "  The  lad  has  been  long  in  the  sea  and 
Avould  go  home."  "  If  he  would  go  home,  I  would 
give  thee  a  chest  of  gold."  "  Bear  it  and  him  to 
land  then,  heart's  dearest,"  said  she.  Craftily  did 
she  then,  for  she  took  out  the  red  gold  and  laid 
herself  in  the  chest.  Rosmer  took  it  up,  the  man 
on  his  back,  the  chest  in  his  mouth,  and  bore  them 
all  the  long  Avay  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
*'  I  have  borne  thee  to  land,  so  that  thou  canst  see 
sun  and  moon  both  ;  now  I  pray  thee,  by  God's 
love,  say  nothing  of  Swanelille."  Down  he  plunged, 
BO  that  the  spray  flew  to  the  clouds,  but  when  he 
came  to  the  hill  nothing  could  he  see  of  Swanelille. 
When  he  came  to  the  hill  his  heart's  love  was  gone, 
and  he  flung  himself  far  into  the  sea,  and  for  grief 
became  a  black  hideous  rock.  Great  joy  was  there 
in  proud  Hillerslille's  castle,  for  her  children  were 
come  home. 

There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  this 


ballad  and  many  legends,  such  as  the  bird  with  the 
Christian  man's  bone  in  its  bill.  Swanelille  seems 
to  have  introduced  her  brother  as  her  nephew  as  a 
less  dangerous  relation.  What  became  of  the  rest 
of  the  crew  we  do  not  hear.  Rosmer  appears  in 
another  ballad  (very  inferior  to  this)  as  the  captor 
of  proud  Eline.  All  the  ladies  are  "proud" — 
perhaps  with  an  idea  that  this  signifies  gentle  blood. 
Eline  wears  a  blue  mantle  and  is  wrapped  in  fur  ; 
doubtless  it  is  cold  in  the  Crystal  Palaces  of  the 
Mermen. 



DON  QUIXOTE.— No.  I. 

Do  all  our  readers  know  that  there  ever  was 
such  a  hero  as  Don  Quixote — a  hero  not,  indeed, 
of  flesh  and  blood,  but  one  of  the  most  leading 
heroes  in  the  fictitious  world  ?  Perhaps  the  utmost 
they  do  know  is,  that  Quixotism  is  a  term  used  for 
ultra-chivalry  ;  and,  may  be,  they  have  some  dim 
idea  of  a  madman  who  took  windmills  for  giants. 
Now,  the  whole  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  is  hardly  fit  for 
juvenile  reading  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  so 
high  and  noble,  and  the  fun  so  exquisite,  that  we 
think  it  a  pity  that  our  readers  should  be  debarred 
from  any  notion  of  this  great  Spanish  classic  ;  and 
we  therefore  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  and 
sketches  of  the  story. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  book  was  written 
between  1598  and  1614,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  at  the  very  days  of  our  own  Shakespeare. 
The  author  was  Don  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
a  gallant  Spanish  gentleman,  who  had  lost  his  left 
arm  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  when  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  broke  the  naval  power  of  the  Turks.  At 
this  time,  the  great  reading  of  the  Spanish  gentry 
consisted  of  romances  of  chivalry,  many  of  them 
respecting  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne's  court,  and 
others  about  our  own  King  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table.  The  favourites  were  perhaps,  however,  a 
set  of  which  the  first  had  been  "  Amadis  de  Gaul," 
a  story  of  love,  war,  and  adventure,  and  a  work  of 
some  genius  ;  but  which  had  been  followed  by  a 
host  of  imitators,  full  of  extravagances,  and  without 
the  power  and  poetry  of  the  original. 

It  struck  the  fancy  of  Cervantes  to  take  one  of 
these  knight-errants  out  of  his  element  of  enchanted 
castles,  dragons  and  giants,  set  him  down  in  the 
common  life  of  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
see  how  he  would  fiire.  This  was  the  origin  of  his 
very  noble  and  high-minded  hero  ;  of  whom  he 
tells  us  thus  : — 

"  In  a  place  in  La  Mancha,  whose  name  I  do  not 
choose  to  recollect,  there  lived,  not  long  ago,  one  of 
those  hidalgos  who  have  a  lance  in  the  rack,  an 
ancient  shield,  a  lean  horse,  and  coursing  grey- 
hound. His  means  supplied  him  with  sparing 
diet,  a  black  velvet  suit  for  Sundays,  and  home- 
spun for  the  week,  and  further  maintained  a  young 
niece,  an  old  housekeeper,  and  a  rough  farming- 
man.  He  was  about  fifty  years  old,  a  tall,  thin, 
dry,  strong  man,  an  early  riser,  and  fond  of  the 
chase  ;  and  in  his  leisure  time  he  delighted  to  read 
books  of  chivalry  and  adventure,  till  the  passion 
grew  on  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  parted  with 
many  good  acres  of  land  to  purchase  romances  ; 
and,  at  length,  his  imagination  became  so  inflated, 
that  he  not  only  credited  all  the  marvels  he  read 
of,  but  became  persuaded  '  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
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the  state  to  become  a  knight- errant,  and  go  through 
the  world  with  his  weapons  and  his  steed,  seeking 
adventures,  and  exercising  himself  in  all  that  the 
knights-errant  that  he  had  read  of  were  wont  to 
practise,  redressing  every  kind  of  grievance,  and 
placing  himself  in  emergencies  and  dangers,  that 
when  overcome,  Avould  cover  him  with  eternal 
name  and  fame.'  " 

His  first  measure  was  to  furbish  up  an  old  suit 
of  armour  that  had  belonged  to  some  of  his  ances- 
tors, but  he  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
helmet  was  only  a  head-piece  without  a  visor. 
However,  he  constructed  a  visor  of  pasteboard,  and 
fastened  it  to  the  helmet,  giving  it  a  stroke  with 
his  sword  to  prove  its  strength,  and  thus  destroy- 
ing in  a  moment  a  week's  labour.  He  then  made 
another,  placing  some  iron  bars  within  it,  so  that 
he  remained  so  well  satisfied  with  his  defence  that 
he  forebore  to  put  it  to  the  same  test. 

He  then  went  to  see  his  horse,  which,  lean  and 
full  of  blemishes  as  it  was,  seemed  to  him  unrivalled 
by  the  Bucephalus  of  Alexander  or  the  Babicca  of 
the  Cid.  He  spent  four  days  in  devising  a  name 
worthy  of  the  steed's  future  fame,  and  finally  fixed 
upon  that  of  Eozinante,  an  amplification  of  rozin, 
the  Spanish  word  for  a  horse.  His  own  name  cost 
him  a  week's  meditation,  and  he  finally  altered  it 
from  Alonso  Quixada  to  Don  Quixote,  adding  to  it 
de  la  Mancha,  from  the  name  of  his  province  in 
Castile,  recollecting  that  his  great  model  Amadis 
had  been  called  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  wishing  to  do 
honour  to  his  native  home.  The  next  requisite 
was  a  lady-love,  for  quoth  he,  "  Supposing  that  for 
the  reward  of  my  sins,  or  for  my  good  fortune,  I 
should  encounter  at  any  time  any  giant,  as  usually 
befalls  knights-errant,  and  should  either  demolish 
him  at  a  single  blow,  or  cleave  him  through  the 
midst  of  his  body,  or  finally  conquer  him  and  re- 
ceive his  submission,  will  it  not  be  well  to  have 
some  one  to  whom  to  send  him  to  present  himself, 
and  that  he  should  enter,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
before  my  sweet  lady,  should  say,  in  a  humble  and 
submissive  voice  :  '  I  am  the  giant  Caraculiambro, 
lord  of  the  island  of  Malindrania,  who  have  been 
vanquished  in  single  combat  by  the  ever-to-be-wor- 
thily-renowned Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  who 
has  sent  me  hither  to  present  myself  to  thy  grace, 
that  thy  grandeur  may  dispose  of  me  at  thy  will ! ' 
Very  happy  was  the  good  knight  when  he  had 
devised  this  oration,  and  still  happier  when  he  had 
thought  of  the  object  for  his  devotion,  namely,  a 
good-looking  peasant  girl,  in  Toboso,  the  next  vil- 
lage, whom  he  had  long  admired,  though  entirely 
without  her  knowledge.  Her  name  was  Aldonza 
Lorenzo,  but  this  he  changed  into  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso,  as  an  appropriate  and  euphonious  title  for 
the  queen  of  his  imagination. 

Thus  provided,  the  intended  hero  set  forth  on  his 
adventures,  riding  forth  early  in  the  morning  on  one 
of  the  hottest  days  of  July,  with  his  helmet  closed, 
his  lance  on  his  thigh,  his  shield  on  his  arm,  only 
grieved  by  the  thought  that  he  had  not  been 
knighted,  and  thus,  conformably  with  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  he  ought  not  to  contend  with  any  knight, 
nor  to  wear  'any  but  white  arms,  until  he  had 
achieved  some  emprise  worthy  of  being  emblazoned 
on  his  shield. 

However,  he  resolved  to  demand  knighthood  of 
the  first  knight  he  should  meet,  and,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  to  scrub  his  armour  white  ;  and  he 


then  rode  on,  beguiling  the  way  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  romance  that  was  to  record  his 
adventures,  in  this  fashion :  "  Scarcely  had  the 
ruddy  Apollo  displayed  over  the  face  of  the  wide 
and  spacious  earth  the  gilded  threads  of  his  beau- 
teous tresses,  and  scarcely  had  the  little  painted 
birds  with  their  forked  tongues  saluted  with  sweet 
and  mellifluous  harmony  the  coming  of  the  rosy 
Aurora,  who,  leaving  the  soft  couch  of  her  jealous 
spouse,  showed  herself  to  mortals  at  the  gates  and 
balconies  of  the  Manchegan  horizon,  when  the 
famous  knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  leaving 
his  downy  repose,  mounted  his  renowned  horse 
Eozinante,  and  began  to  ride  forth  across  the  well- 
known  plain  of  Montiel,"  &c. 

However,  the  whole  day  passed  without  any 
occasion  for  signalising  his  prowess ;  but  towards 
evening,  when  he  and  his  steed  were  spent,  hungry, 
and  weary,  he  espied  an  inn,  which  he  forthwith 
took  for  a  castle,  with  four  towers,  tipped  with 
silver,  a  moat,  drawbridges,  and  all  other  append- 
ages. The  women,  who  were  travelling  to  Seville 
with  some  carriers,  stood  at  the  gate,  and  seemed 
to  him  lovely  dames,  and  a  swineherd  blowing  his 
horn  to  collect  his  charge,  served  the  part  of  a 
dwarf  announcing  on  a  bugle-horn  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger.  On  this  encouragement,  Don  Quixote 
rode  to  the  gate,  and  seeing  the  alarm  of  the 
women  at  his  armour  and  lance,  he  raised  his  visor, 
and  courteously  addressed  them,  "Fly  not,  fair 
ladies,  nor  fear  any  harm,  for  the  order  of  chivalry, 
which  I  profess,  would  injure  none,  fiir  less  damsels 
of  such  lofty  rank  as  your  presence  shows  to  be 
yours."  The  women  tittered,  whereupon  he  con- 
tinued, "  Discretion  becomes  beauty,  and  there  is 
folly  in  laughter  from  a  light  cause  ;  but  I  do  not 
say  this  to  abash  you,  or  to  show  you  any  ill-will, 
for  my  intent  is  merely  to  serve  you." 

Don  Quixote  always  spoke  the  language  of  his 
romances,  a  much  older  form  of  Spanish  than  the 
vernacular,  and  he  was  quite  incomprehensible  to 
the  two  women,  who  only  laughed  the  more,  till 
the  landlord  came  out,  a  man  who,  "  being  very 
fat,  was  very  pacific,"  and  quickly  entered  into  the 
humour  of  the  thing.  *'  If  your  honour,  sir  knight, 
is  seeking  rest,  there  is  indeed  no  bed  to  be  had  in 
this  inn,  but  all  besides  there  is  in  abundance." 

"  Little  do  I  need.  Sir  Castellane,"  replied  the 
traveller,  "  my  decorations  are  my  armour,  my  rest 
is  combat,"  &c. 

However,  he  dismounted,  Eozinante  was  led  off 
to  the  stable,  and  the  two  women  disarmed  his 
master,  all  but  his  helmet  with  the  visor  of  his 
own  contrivance,  which  they  could  by  no  means 
unfasten,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  it  on  all 
night,  and  at  supper  could  not  reach  his  own  mouth, 
but  was  forced  to  be  fed  by  the  hands  of  the 
women,  and  to  drink  through  a  reed,  while  all  the 
time  he  made  magnificent  compliments  on  his  hap- 
piness in  being  thus  waited  on  by  such  courteous 
dames. 

Supper  ended,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  landlord,  and  entreated  that  he  might 
receive  honour  of  knighthood  at  his  hand.  The 
landlord,  perceiving  his  delusion,  was  inclined  to 
amuse  himself  and  his  guests  with  it,  and  replied 
that  he  would  willingly  grant  the  boon  he  asked, 
but  that  there  being  jio  chapel  in  the  castle  where 
he  could  watch  his  armour,  the  vigil  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  court.    He  then  asked  if  he  had  any 
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money,  to  which  Don  Quixote  replied  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  find  that  in  any  chivalrous 
romance  that  a  knight-errant  carried  money  with 
him.  The  landlord  assured  him  that  this  was 
merely  because  the  need  of  money  was  too  obvious 
to  be  worth  recording,  but  he  might  be  sure  that 
no  knight-errant  ever  went  without  his  purse,  some 
clean  shirts,  and  a  little  casket  of  ointment,  to 
cure  his  wounds,  since  he  could  not  always  be  cer- 
tain of  a  lady  or  wise  enchanter  descending  from 
the  clouds  with  a  vial  of  water  so  precious  that  all 
wounds  were  cured  with  a  single  drop. 

Don  Quixote  thankfully  received  this  advice, 
and  took  up  his  station,  placing  his  armour  in  a 
trough  belonging  to  the  well,  and  embracing  his 
shield,  with  his  lance  in  his  hand,  began  pacing  up 
and  clown  in  the  moonlight,  like  a  true  disciple  of 
chivalry.  Unluckily,  one  of  the  carriers  came  to 
give  water  to  his  mules,  and  began  to  remove  the 
armour  from  the  trough.  Don  Quixote  thus  ad- 
dressed him,  "Bold  knight,  be  thou  who  thou 
mayest,  who  presumest  to  touch  the  armour  of  the 
bravest  wanderer  that  ever  girt  on  sword.  Take 
heed  what  thou  doest,  and  touch  them  not,  unless 
thou  wouldst  leave  thy  life  in  forfeit  for  thy  outre 
cuidance.^'' 

The  carrier  took  no  notice  of  this  discourse,  but 
picked  up  the  equipment  and  threw  it  to  a  dis- 
tance. Whereupon  Don  Quixote,  raising  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  turning  his  thoughts  to  his  lady 
Dulcinea,  said,  "  Aid  me,  my  ladylove,  in  this 
earliest  affront  that  is  offered  to  thy  vassal-breast  ; 
let  not  thy  favour  and  shelter  fail  me  in  this  first 
contest,"  and  with  these  and  similar  words,  he 
raised  his  lance,  and  gave  the  carrier  such  a  blow 
on  the  head,  that  a  repetition  would  have  made  a 
doctor  needless. 

Then,  recovering  his  weapon,  he  began  his  walk 
again  as  calmly  as  ever  ;  but  a  second  carrier,  not 
knowing  the  mischance  of  the  first,  repeated  the 
offence,  and  was  severely  struck  by  him,  with  such 
a  noise  that  all  the  people  in  the  inn  came  rushing 
out,  and  Don  Quixote,  again  invoking  Dulcinea, 
prepared  to  receive  the  attack  ;  but  the  other 
carriers  contented  themselves  with  pelting  him 
with  stones,  from  which  he  sheltered  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  behind  his  shield,  being  far  too 
faithful  to  his  post  to  give  way  an  inch.  The  host 
called  off  the  assailants,  assuring  them  that  the> 
man  was  crazy,  and  then  contrived  to  pacify  the 
expectant  knight ;  but  thinking  the  joke  had  gone 
far  enough,  he  declared  that  the  watch  was  com- 
plete, since  more  had  been  accomplished  in  two 
hours  than  most  disciples  could  effect  in  four  ;  and 
therefore  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  buffet  on 
the  neck,  and  the  accoUade.  To  this  Don  Quixote 
agreed,  and  the  host,  fetching  his  account-book 
came  forth  accompanied  by  the  two  women  and  a 
boy,  holding  a  candle-end  ;  then  bade  Don  Quixote 
kneel  down,  murmured  forth  some  pretended  rites 
from  his  book,  and  in  the  midst  gave  the  neophyte 
a  sharp  blow  on  the  neck  with  his  hand,  followed 
by  the  stroke  with  the  flat  of  the  sword  upon  the 
shoulders.  One  of  the  v/omen  girded  on  the 
sword,  restraining  her  laughter  with  great  difficulty, 
and  the  other  bound  on  his  spurs — courtesies  that 
were  requited  by  the  new-made  knight  with  elabo- 
rate thanks  ;  and  at  length,  after  many  discourses 
upon  his  gratitude,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  left 
the.  inn,  to  the  great  relief  of  his  host. 


It  was  now  early  morning,  and  Don  Quixote 
rode  forth  swelling  with  delight,  but  convinced  by 
the  advice  of  the  Castellane  that  he  ought  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  money  and  clean  linen,  he  turned 
homewards  to  procure  these,  and  likewise  a  squire, 
having  already  thought  of  a  peasant  in  the  village 
who  would  serve  his  purpose  excellently.  Eozinante 
was  proceeding  with  a  good  will  towards  his  stable, 
when  a  dismal  sound  guided  his  master's  course 
into  a  thicket,  where  he  found  a  young  lad  tied  to 
a  tree  and  stripped  to  the  waist,  whilst  a  stout 
peasant,  whose  mare  was  fastened  to  another  tree, 
Avas  beating  him  violently  with  a.  leathern  thong. 

"  Discourteous  knight,"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote, 
"  it  is  ill  to  injure  the  defenceless.  Mount  thy 
horse,  take  thy,  lance,  and  I  will  prove  to  thee 
how  dastardly  is  thy  deed." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  farmer,  much  frightened, 
"  this  lad  that  I  am  beating  is  my  servant,  whom  I 
employ  to  keep  a  flock  of  sheep  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. He  is  so  careless  that  every  day  one  is 
missing,  and  because  I  punish  his  negligence  or 
roguery,  he  says  I  ill  treat  him  in  not  paying  the 
wages  I  owe  him,  but  on  my  soul  he  lies !  " 

"  A  lie  before  me,  villain  caitiff ! "  cried  Don 
Quixote.  "  By  the  sun  that  shines  on  us,  I  will 
finish  you  and  annihilate  _you  at  this  moment ! 
Eelease  him  at  once." 

The  farmer  untied  the  lad,  and  Don  Quixote 
asked  how  much  was  owing.  The  boy  said  it  was 
six  reals  a  month  for  nine  months ;  and  Don 
Quixote,  having  reckoned  up  the  amount,  com- 
manded it  to  be  paid,  and  obtained  the  master's 
promise  to  that  effect ;  and  rode  upon  his  way, 
rejoicing  over  this  veritable  redressing  of  wrongs  ; 
little  knowing  that  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, the  beating  was  finished  off  and  with  interest. 

About  two  miles  further  on,  "he  was  aware  of  a 
great  troop  of  people,  who  were  Toledan  merchants 
going  to  Murcia.  There  were  six  in  number,  carry- 
ing parasols,  with  four  servants  on  horseback,  and 
three  muleteers  on  foot.  No  sooner  had  Don 
Quixote  perceived  them,  than  he  imagined  them  to 
be  the  subjects  of  a  new  adventure.  Therefore, 
with  gracious  bearing  and  demeanour  he  drew  him- 
self up  in  his  stirrups,  put  his  lance  in  rest,  placed 
his  shield  before  his  breast,  and,  stationing  himself 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  awaited  the  coming 
knights-errant,  and  as  they  came  within  seeing 
and  hearing  distance,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  with 
a  haughty  mien  exclaimed,  "  Let  all  the  world 
stand  still,  if  all  the  world  doth  not  confess  that  in 
the  whole  earth  there  is  no  maiden  more  beauteous 
than  the  Empress  of  la  Mancha,  the  peerless  Dul- 
cinea del  Toboso — " 

The  merchants  perceived  both  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  speech  and  aspect  of  the  stranger  that 
he  must  be  crazed,  but  one  of  them,  who  was  both 
a  humorous  and  a  clever  man,  said,  "  Sir  knight, 
we  do  not  know  who  is  this  good  lady  whom  you 
mention  ;  show  her  to  us,  that  if  she  be  as  beautiful 
as  you  declare,  we  will,  without  reward  and  with  a 
good  will,  confess  the  truth  that  you  demand  of  us." 

"  If  I  were  to  show  it  to  you,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "  what  would  be  your  merit*  in  confessing 
so  notorious  a  truth  ?  Tlie  important  thing  is  that 
without  seeing  her  you  should  believe,  confess, 
aflirm,  swear,  and  defend  the  fact ;  otherwise  jou 
must  do  battle  with  me,  you  haughty  and  extra- 
ordinary race ;  so  now  come  one  by  one  as  the 
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order  of  chivalry  demands,  or  all  together  as  is  the 
custom  and  etil  usage  of  your  race.  Here  I  await 
and  expect  you,  trusting  to  the  right  that  I  have 
on  my  side." 

"  Sir  knight,"  replied  the  merchant,  "  I  entreat 
your  honour  in  the  name  of  all  the  princes  present 
here,  that  we  may  not  burthen  our  consciences  by 
declaring  what  we  have  never  seen  nor  heard,  and 
all  the  more  being  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Empresses 
and  Queens  of  Alcarria  and  Estremadura,  to  show 
us  some  portrait  of  this  lady,  although  it  be  as 
small  as  a  gTain  of  wheat,  that  we  may  judge  of 
the  skein  by  a  thread.  Thus  shall  we  be  safe  and 
satisfied,  and  your  honour  will  be  content  and 
well  pleased.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  we  are  so 
much  inclined  in  her  favour,  that  even  should  her 
portrait  represent  her  with  one  eye  squinting  and 
the  other  shedding  vermillion  and  sulphur,  we 
would  still  gratify  you  by  saying  all  that  was  pos- 
sible in  her  favour." 

"  Nought  do  her  eyes  shed  forth,  infamous 
canaille,"  replied  the  incensed  champion,  "  save 
amber  and  musk.  Neither  is  she  crooked  in  sight 
or  person,  but  straighter  than  a  Gua.darrama  dis- 
tafi'.  Nevertheless,  you  shall  reckon  for  the  foiil 
blasphemy  you  have  uttered  against  such  beauty 
as  that  of  my  lady ! " 

Speaking  thus,  he  launched  himself,  with  his 
lance  in  rest,  against  the  speaker,  with  such  rage 
and  fury,  that  if  by  good  luck  Eozinante  had  not 
stumbled  half-way  and  fallen,  throwing  his  master 
to  a  good  distance  upon  the  plain,  so  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  rising,  much  mischief  might  have 
come  of  it.  Encumbered  with  the  weight  of  lance, 
shield,  spurs,  and  helmet,  he  lay  struggling  to  get 
up,  and  shouting,  "  Fly  not,  coward  race  !  Wait, 
caitilf  race,  since  not  by  my  fault,  but  by  that  of 
my  steed,  am  I  here  stretched ! " 

One  of  the  muleteers,  an  ill-conditioned  lad, 
hearing  such  bold  words  from  the  fallen,  could  not 
endure  them  Avithout  answering  him  on  the  ribs, 
and  seizing  his  lance  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  with 
one  of  them  gave  him  a  violent  beating,  in  spite  of 
his  master's  attempt  to  call  him  olf;  and  even 
after  they  had  ridden  on,  continued  his  blows  so  as 
only  to  leave  off  from  sheer  weariness,  when  he 
went  after  them  ;  and  the  poor  knight  remained 
perfectly  helpless,  but  consoling  himself  with  his 
likeness  to  Baldovinos,  or  Baldwin,  the  hero  of  a 
fine  Spanish  ballad,  who  was  murdered  by  Carloto, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  left  dying 
under  a  tree  ;  and  he  began  to  exclaim  in  the  words 
of  the  ballad  : — 

"Where  art  thou,  lady  mine, 

My  fall,  oh  dost  thou  mourn. 
Know'st  thou  it  not,  fair  maid  ? 
False  art  thou  and  forsworn," 

Thus  he  rehearse^!  the  poem  till  he  came  to 

*'  0  Mantua's  marquis  brave, 
Uncle  and  lord  by  blood  ;" 

when  a  farmer  from  his  own  village  passed  by,  re- 
turning from  carrying  his  corn  to  the  mill,  and 
coming  up  to  him,  asked  who  he  was  and  who  had 
put  him  into  this  woeful  plight.  Don  Quixote 
believed  that  he  beheld  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua,  and  proceeded  to  narrate  in  order  the 
misdeeds  of  Carloto  the  emperor's  son.  The 
astonished  farmer  took  off  the  helmet  which  had 


been  broken  by  the  blows,  and  brushing  the  dust 
off  his  face,  knew  him  and  exclaimed,  "  Senor 
Quixada,  who  has  thus  maltreated  your  honour  ? " 
but  getting  no  answer  save  the  verses  of  the  ballad, 
proceeded  to  take  off  the  rest  of  the  armour,  and 
lift  him  upon  his  own  donkey,  while  the  armour 
was  laid  on  Rozinante's  back.  Don  Quixote  was 
too  much  bruised  even  to  sit  upright ;  but  after  an 
interval,  forgetting  Baldovinos,  he  went  off  to  the 
romances,  about  the  Abencerrages  and  Zegris,  the 
two  grand  clans  of  Moors  who  occupied  Granada ; 
and  believing  himself  the  Moor,  Abindarraez,  taken 
captive  by  the  Alcayde  of  Antequera,  Rodrigo  de 
Navarez,  he  observed :  "  Know,  Senor  Don  Rodrigo 
de  Navarez,  that  this  fair  Xarifa  whom  I  mentioned 
is  now  the  beauteous  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  for 
whose  sake  I  have  performed,  am  performing,  and 
will  perform,  the  most  famous  feats  of  chivalry 
that  were,  are,  or  will  be  seen  in  the  world." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cried  the  peasant,  "  I  am  no  Don 
Rodrigo,  nor  Marquis  of  Mantua,  but  your  neigh- 
bour Pedro  Alonzo,  and  your  name  is  not  Bado- 
vinos,  nor  Abindarraez,  but  the  worshipful  hidalgo, 
Senor  Quixada." 

"  I  know  who  I  am,"  returned  Don  Quixote, 
"  and  I  know  what  I  may  be,  for  not  only  those  I 
have  mentioned,  but  the  twelve  peers  of  France, 
and  the  Nine  Worthies  of  Fame,  if  all  their  deeds 
were  put  together,  shall  be  surpassed  by  mine." 

Still  discoursing  in  this  manner,  he  was  brought 
to  the  village  at  twilight ;  but  the  good  farmer  de- 
layed entering  it  till  nightfall,  that  the  doleful 
condition  of  the  poor  gentleman  might  not  be 
seen. 

At  his  own  house,  the  village  curate  and  barber 
were  consulting  with  the  niece  and  housekeeper 
upon  his  loss,  the  whole  blame  of  which  they  laid 
uj)on  his  romances  of  chivalry.  In  the  midst,  the 
farmer's  voice  was  heard  at  the  door,  shouting, 
"  Open,  ladies,  open  to  Seiior  Baldovinos,  and  the 
Lord  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  is  badly  wounded, 
and  to  the  Seiior  Moro  Abindarraez,  who  is  leading 
captive  the  valorous  Rodrigo  de  Navarez,  Marquis 
of  Mantua." 

As  all  rushed  out,  Don  Quixote  called  on  them 
to  observe  that  it  was  not  by  his  fault,  but  by  that 
of  his  horse  that  he  had  fallen,  and  bade  them  call 
the  sage  enchantress,  Urganda,  to  heal  his  wounds. 
They  lifted  him  from  his  horse,  put  him  to  bed, 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  curate  and  barber 
held  a  grand  council  over  his  library,  condemning 
to  the  flames  all  the  worthless  romances,  and  pre- 
serving only  those  that  had  any  real  merit,  regard- 
ing them  all  as  the  authors  of  the  calamity,  which 
had  unhinged  a  noble  and  unselfish  mind. 

The  detail  of  the  examination  of  these  books  is 
uninteresting,  except  as  a  curious  review  of  the 
literature  of  the  century,  and  we  will  here  pause, 
hoping  in  another  number  to  pursue  the  history  of 
this  pure  and  lofty  spirit  endeavouring  to  carry 
out  his  grand  ideal  career  through  the  homely 
unsympathizing  world. 
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PROVERBS. 

( Continued  from  p.  40.) 

A  FEW  days  after  his  return  home,  the  Editor 
received  the  promised  communication.  The  old 
lady,  as  old  ladies  are  wont  to  be,  was  rather  too 
verbose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  her  letter  in 
its  full  length.  The  Editor's  sceptre  is  a  pair  of 
shears. 

.  .  .  "  I  often  "  says  Mrs.  Teresa,  "  have  letters 
from  my  young  people  after  they  leave  me.  For 
the  first  year,  they  seem  to  enjoy  their  new-found 
liberty,  but  soon  their  leisure  gets  oppressive  to 
them.  '  Idleness,'  says  the  proverb,  '  is  the 
sepulchre  of  a  living  man,'  and  so  my  young 
friends  find  it  to  be.  First,  they  weary  of  play, 
when  it  is  the  business  of  their  lives  ;  and  then  (at 
least  the  most  sensible  of  them  do),  they  try  to 
find  work  for  themselves.  I  have  no  patience  for 
those  who  sit  down  and  say  they  have  '  nothing  to 
do.'  Those  who  complain  in  that  way,  are  just 
the  people  who  are  fit  to  do  nothing  ;  and  do  not 
really  ivant  to  do  anything. 

"  Get  thy  spindle  and  distaff"  ready,  and  God  will 
send  thee  flax."  If  you  do  not  so,  Satan  will  find 
you  a  wheel  to  turn  that  will  not  be  easily  guided. 
He  is  a  hard  task-master. 

"  But  some  of  my  pupils  are  willing  to  work, 
and  yet  cannot  do  it  to  any  good  purpose,  though 
they  have  set  heartily  to  it.  I  have  often  told 
them  that  '  Well  begun  is  half  done ' ;  but  their  ex- 
perience leads  them  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb.  It  is  because  they  have  not  looked  on 
both  sides  of  the  case  that  they  find  it  an  unsatis- 
factory one.  Proverbs  are  said  to  be  the  wisdom 
of  the  unlearned,  as  pictures  are  said  to  be  their 
books.  But  pictures  are  generally  one-sided,  and 
proverbs  are  two-sided.  Well  begun  is  half  done, 
in  one  sense,  not  in  another.  A  work  will  never 
be  half  done,  nor  a  quarter  done,  nor  done  at  all  to 
any  good  purpose,  if  it  is  not  well  begun.  If  there 
is  a  fault  in  the  outset  of  your  task,  it  never  can  go 
right.  Many  a  good  outline  have  I  seen  spoiled 
by  ill-strained  paper.  Many  more  drawings  good 
in  shading  and  colouring,  rendered  unsatisfactory, 
by  a  defect  in  the  outline.  Never  try  to  patch  up 
or  hide  a  blemish.  Be  brave.  Begin  afresh. 
^  Begin  well,  if  you  would  end  well.'  But  do  not 
trust  to  good  beginnings.  You  know  what  place 
is  said  to  be  paved  with  good  intentions.  I  believe 
it  is  roofed  with  good  beginnings.  In  fact,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  begin  well.  There  is  an  ex- 
citement about  a  new  work  which  helps  us  on 
wonderfully  for  a  while.  There  are  more  reasons 
than  one  why  'Fules  and  bairns  should  not  see 
half-dune  wark.'  They  may,  it  is  true,  find  ground- 
less faults,  but  they  are  just  as  likely  to  give  mis- 
timed commendation.  '  Praise  a  fair  day  at  night ' 
—-not  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  noonday  heat  that 
tries  the  strength,  and  the  afternoon  shadows  that 
darken  the  spirit.  It  is  then  that  the  cordial  of 
encouragement  is  needed  ;  not  in  the  early  hours, 
when  the  breeze  is  fresh. 

"  Who  ever  embroidered  a  pair  of  sleeves,  or 
knitted  a  pair  of  socks,  or  did  a  pair  of  ariything, 
and  did  not  find  that  the  second  took  longer  time 
than  the  first  ?  '  It  is  good  to  begin  well,  but 
better  to  end  well.'  So,  never  fiincy  your  work 
done  till  it  is  finished.    The  fact  is,  in  many  cases, 


it  is  not  half  done  when  you  have  done  the  half  of 
it.  And  as  for  a  beginning — what  if  a  hen  fancied 
her  work  half  done  when  her  eggs  were  laid  ? 
The  poulterers  might  shut  up  shop. 

"  So  do  not  you  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get 
your  work  finished.  ^  Fair  and  softly  goes  far  in  a 
day,'  because  he  goes  carefully  ;  he  makes  sure  of 
one  step  before  he  goes  on  to  the  next ;  he  looks 
onward  to  what  he  has  to  do,  instead  of  backward 
on  what  he  has  done.  I  cannot  conclude  my 
advice  to  my  young  friends  better,  than  by 
quoting  th^  formula  in  which  an  old  Scottish  muse 
always  wound  up  the  history  of  a  certain  famous 
race  : — 

"  '  Noo,  bairns,  dinna  ye  be  ower  muckle  lifted 
up  aboot  ony  thing  ;  lior  ower  sair  cast  doon  ;  for, 
ye  see,  the  hare  she  got  beaten  ;  and  the  puir  auld  ^ 
tortoise  wan  the  race.' 

"  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  * 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"Teresa  Panza." 
[postscript.] 

"Respected  Sir, — I  do  not  approve  of  the 
practices  of  introducing  reporters  into  private 
society  ;  and  therefore  am  grieved  that  you  should 
have  broiTght  down  one  with  you  on  the  occasion 
of  our  late  pleasant  meeting.  But,  if  you  did  so, 
I  wish  you  had  brought  the  lad  in,  and  not  left  him 
outside  the  door.  'Ill  hearing  makes  bad  rehears- 
ing.' He  has  made  me  speak  bad  French  ;  and  you 
worse  Latin.  I  know  the  French  for  a  distaff",  and 
if  you  do  not  know  the  Latin  for  '  to  spin,'  I  am 
sorry  for  you.  I  have  cross-questioned  Tibbie 
Johnstone,  my  servant,  and  she  avers  she  gave  the 
youth  no  whisky,  so  the  error  no  doubt  proceeded 
from  imperfect  hearing — not  from  inebriety." 


"WHAT  THEN?" 

What  then  ?    Why  then  another  pilgrim-song. 
And  then  a  hush  of  rest  divinely  granted  ; 

And  then  a  thirsty  stage,  (ah  me  !  so  long  !) 
And  then  a  brook,  just  when  it  most  is  wanted. 

What  then  ?    The  pitching  of  the  evening  tent ; 

And  then,  perchance,  a  pillow  rough  and  thorny : 
And  then  some  sweet  and  tender  message,  sent 

To  cheer  the  faint  one  for  to-morrow's  journey. 

What  then  ?    The  wailing  of  the  midnight  wind — 
A  feverish  sleep — a  heart  opprest  and  aching  ; 

And  then  a  little  water-cruise  to  find. 

Close  by  my  pillow,  ready  for  my  waking. 

What  then  ?    I  am  not  careful  to  inquire  ; 

I  know  there  will  be  tears,  and  fears,  and  sorrow. 
And  then  a  loving  Saviour  drawing  nigher. 

And  saying  :  "  I  will  answer  for  the  morrow." 

What  then  ?  For  all  my  sins.  His  pardoning  grace  ; 

For  all  my  wants  and  woes.  His  loving  kindness  ; 
For  darkest  hours,  the  shining  of  God's  face. 

And  Christ's  own  hand  to  lead  me  in  my  blind- 
ness. 

What  then  ?    A  shadoAvy  valley,  lone  and  dim  ; 

And  then,  a  deep  and  darkly-rolling  river  ; 
And  then  a  flood  of  light — a  seraph  hymn  ; 

And  God's  own  smile,  for  ever  and  for  ever  ! 

Anonymous. 
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**  The  best,  and  indeed,  tlie  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good." — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

A  CASE  was  closed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month  which  has,  whether  reasonably  or  unreason- 
ably, excited  more  public  indignation  than  has 
attended  any  trial  for  many  years  past. 

George  Victor  Townley  was  the  son  of  a  com- 
mission-agent at  Manchester.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, and  passed  in  the  world  for  a  gentleman. 
During  four  years  he  was  secretly  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  young  lady,  who  appears  to  have  been 
much  attached  to  him.  When  this  engagement 
was  discovered  by  her  friends,  they  insisted  on  its 
being  broken  oflF,  Townley  not  having  means  to  sup- 
port a  wife.  He  felt  this  disappointment  very 
bitterly.  According  to  his  own  confession,  he  did 
not  believe  in  God,  or  in  a  state  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  ;  he  thought  that  life  had  no 
longer  any  pleasure  for  him,  and  his  cruel,  selfish 
heart  prompted  him  to  revenge  his  disappointment 
on  the  poor  girl  who  had  loved  him.  He  wrote 
several  times  to  request  an  interview,  and  failing 
to  obtain  an  appointment  in  this  way,  he  went 
himself  to  her  home,  succeeded  in  getting  her  to 
accompany  him  into  the  lanes,  and  there  cruelly 
murdered  her.  He  immediately  afterwards  gave 
himself  up  to  justice  (escape  indeed  would  have  been 
impossible),  and  he  was  in  due  course  tried  and 
condemned  to  death. 

By  the  laws  of  England,  however,  not  only  can 
no  punishment  be  inflicted  in  respect  of  a  crime 
committed  during  insanity,  but  if  the  criminal 
becomes  insane  before  trial  he  cannot  be  tried, 
and  if  after,  he  cannot  be  executed,  on  the  ground 
that  if  he  had  been  sane  he  might  have  given 
some  reason  why  the  sentence  should  not  be 
carried  out  ;  and  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  Home  Secretary  is  empowered  to  remit  sen- 
tences, upon  receiving  a  certificate  of  the  convict's 
insanity,  signed  by  two  physicians  and  two  magis- 
trates. Now  Townley,  besides  being  an  atheist, 
had  done  many  irrational  things,  and  his  relations 
were  able  to  find  two  medical  men  and  two  magis- 
trates, who  gave  their  opinion  that  he  was  insane. 
Sir  George  Grey  thought  (wrongly  as  is  generally 
believed)  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  question 
not  only  empowered,  but  compelled  him  to  remit 
the  sentence,  upon  receiving  a  certificate  of  in- 
sanity, and  Townley  was  accordingly  sent  to  a 
lunatic  asylum.  But  there  was  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  he  was  sane,  and  perfectly  responsible 


for  his  actions ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  memorial 
presented  by  the  Derbyshire  magistrates.  Sir 
George  Grey  sent  several  eminent  physicians  to 
the  asylum,  who  pronounced  Townley  to  be  sane. 
He  therefore  became  liable  immediately  to  suff'er 
death  ;  but  it  was  felt  that  the  sentence  could 
hardly  be  carried  out  after  having  been  once  re- 
mitted, and  it  was  accordingly  commuted  to  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

His  sanity  or  insanity,  his  condemnation,  re- 
prieve, and  final  sentence,  have  been  much  debated 
for  many  weeks.  Men  have  called  the  Home 
Secretary  too  lenient  in  his  case,  and  too  severe  in 
that  of  another  man,  Wright,  who  was  lately 
executed  for  killing  a  woman  (but  who  was  neither 
insane  nor  pretended  to  be  so).  It  is  hoped  that 
one  good  will  result  from  all  these  discussions  ; 
that  the  attention  of  Parliament  will  be  drawn  to 
the  subject  of  Criminal  Lunacy,  and  that  what  does 
constitute  insanity  in  the  eye  of  the  law  will  be 
more  clearly  defined,  and  how  such  insanity,  if 
pleaded,  is  to  be  impartially  ascertained. 

About  midnight  on  Sunday,  January  the  31st, 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  made  their  first 
move  into  Schleswig,  Marshal  Wrangel  having 
first  sent  a  message  to  General  de  Meza,  summon- 
ing the  Danish  forces  to  evacuate  the  Duchy,  and 
having  received  for  answer  that  the  Duchy  would 
be  defended.  In  the  grey  morning  of  the  1st  of 
February,  the  river  Eider,  dividing  Holstein  from 
Schleswig,  was  crossed  by  the  Austrians,  who  com- 
posed the  left  wing  of  the  invading  army,  at  Rends- 
burg,  while  the  Prussians,  advancing  from  Kiel, 
passed  by  Gottorp  to  the  town  of  Eckernforde, 
which  overlooks  the  haven  of  that  name.  Frost 
had  set  in  again,  which  was  in  the  invading  armies' 
favour,  drying  up  swamps  and  making  rivers  pas- 
sable, which  at  another  time  would  have  formed 
natural  barriers  to  their  progress.  The  number  of 
troops  at  the  command  of  the  Danish  General  did 
not  allow  of  his  disputing  the  passage  of  the  Eider. 
He  contented  himself  with  firing  a  few  shots  from 
the  north  bank  at  Rendsburg  f*^!-  the  sake  of  form, 
and  withdrew  his  forces,  in  which  course  he  was 
imitated  by  the  Danish  vessels,  as  they  steamed 
out  of  the  harbour  of  Eckernforde. 

The  town  of  Schleswig  lies  at  the  head  of  a  large 
irregular  lagoon,  where  the  fiord  of  the  Schlei,  from 
which  both  province  and  town  take  their  names, 
comes  to  an  end.    Here,  towards  the  close  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  was  built  by  Queen  Margaret, 
for  its  protection,  that  fomous  work  which  was  till 
within  the  last  few  days  considered  next  to  im- 
pregnable. The  Dannewerk  line  of  defence  con- 
sisted not  only  of  this  artificial  work  at  Schleswig 
itself,  but  of  the  fortified  village  of  Missunde, 
placed  where  the  lagoon  narrows  into  a  river,  and 
took  a  sweep  to  the  south-west,  embracing  Fried- 
richstadt,  a  strongly  fortified  town,  placed  just 
where  the  river  Treene  joins  the  Eider  before  the 
latter  flows  into  the  North  Sea.  Upon  this  line  of 
defence  General  de  Meza  concentrated  himself. 
The  fortifications  were  as  strong  as  engineering 
could  make  them the  only  doubt  was  whether  the 
troops  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  watch  every  point  —  a  doubt  which 
was  soon  to  be  dispelled.  On  Tuesday,  the  2d,  the 
Prussians  had  an  engagement,  lasting  six  hours,  at 
Missunde,  the  village  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, only  a  short  distance  from  Eckernfdrde, 
with  no  particular  success  on  either  side,  but  with 
considerable  loss  on  both.  Operations  were  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  by  the  Prussians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Missunde  without  any  decisive 
advantage  until  Friday  night,  the  5th,  when  the 
division  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  (Prussia)  was 
marched  by  him  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Schlei 
to  the  fishing  village  of  Ornis,  where  the  water  is 
at  its  narrowest,  from  which  point  he  crossed  on  a 
bridge  of  boats,  landing  near  Cappeln,  While  the 
Prussians  were  occupied  at  Missunde,  the  Austrians 
attacked  the  Dannewerk  proper  from  two  different 
points,  and  after  desperate  resistance  and  two  or 
three  repulses,  took  some  of  the  advanced  posts  of 
this  famous  work,  but  without  any  effect  on  the 
work  itself 

General  de  Meza,  on  being  apprised  that  the 
Prussians  had  crossed  to  Cappeln,  gave  up  all 
hope  of  defending  Schleswig.  He  sent  orders  to 
Friedrichstadt  to  retreat,  and  himself  and  his 
forces  left  the  town. 

At  Copenhagen,  when  this  disastrous  news  was 
known,  the  excitement  and  indignation  were  uni- 
versal. The  people  assembled,  with  shouts  and 
cries  of  anger,  accusing  the  Minister  of  War,  who, 
as  well  as  the  King,  declared  that  the  news  was  as 
unexpected  to  them  as  it  was  to  the  people  them- 
selves. General  de  Meza  has  been  removed  from 
command,  in  consequence  of  his  backward  move- 
ment ;  although  now  it  is  generally  allowed,  and 
was  so  explained  in  the  King's  speech,  that  as  it 
was  impossible  with  his  comparatively  sm ill  force 
to  hold  the  Dannewerk  more  than  a  few  days  (the 
Prussians  having  got  behind  it  already),  he  took 
the  most  prudent  course,  by  avoiding  bloodshed, 
and  retreating.  When  the  Austrians,  on  entering 
Schleswig,  found  the  city  deserted,  they  set  off  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe,  and  three  times 
did  the  Danes  stand  and  resist,  each  time  worsted, 
and  yet  each  time  fighting  with  desperate  bravery. 

They  made  for  the  little  Isle  of  Alsen,  which,  after 
a  march  through  ^brm  and  snow  and  wind,  com- 
pared by  the  Times  Correspondent  to  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  they  reached  at  last.  Here  they  are 
now  m  comparative  safety,  with  Danish  vessels 
around  them  in  the  Little  Belt.  They  have  a  foot- 
mg  on  the  Peninsula  still— a  fortified  village, 
Duppel,  which  commands  the  island,  and  where 
the  bridges  are  leading  to  it.  The  last  news  is 
that  the  Prussians  took  possession  of  Diippel,  but 


had  been  dislodged  with  considerable  loss.  Last 
month  we  were  anxiously  waiting  to  know  if  the 
troops  would  cross  the  Eider  ;  now  we  look  with 
no  less  anxiety  to  know  if,  after  having  entered 
Schleswig,  they  will  penetrate  into  Jutland,  which 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  all  the  principal  towns  as  the  Danes 
left  and  the  Germans  came  in.  At  Schleswig  city, 
however,  it  was  not  done  without  challenge.  The 
Prince  having  been  proclaimed  in  the  town-hall  of 
that  place,  on  Saturday  at  noon,  a  deputation  from 
the  Municipal  Council  waited  upon  the  Austrian 
Lieutenant-General  von  Gablenz.  In  reply  to  the 
deputation,  the  General  said  it  was  not  his  business 
to  interfere  either  with  the  proclamation  of  Duke 
Frederick,  or  with  the  removal  of  the  Danish 
functionaries.  The  proclamation  of  Duke  Frede- 
rick was  a  question  concerning  the  German  Con- 
federacy, and  the  removal  of  Danish  functionaries 
one  merely  concerning  the  citizens. 

At  Eendsburg  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
refused  to  give  any  declaration  with  regard  to  who 
was  the  rightful  Duke.  In  reply  to  a  deputation, 
he  said,  "  You  will  expect  no  special  declaration 
from  me  ;  which,  besides,  I  cannot  yet  give.  I 
cannot  yet  agree  in  the  designation  of  the  Prince 
whom  you  have  named.  I  have  only  come  here  as 
a  soldier,  and  I  request  that  you  will  simply 
welcome  me  as  such,  and  also  as  your  countryman. 
With  you  I  confide  in  Providence,  in  whose  hand 
lies  the  salvation  of  your  cause.  You  know  that 
for  a  long  time  I  have  held  the  most  friendly  and 
affectionate  relations  with  my  cousin.  I  shall 
acquaint  my  royal  father  that  you  have  greeted  me 
in  so  friendly  a  manner.  You  may  rely  upon  it 
that  he  also  possesses  a  warm  heart  for  your  cause." 
Nevertheless  wherever  the  sympathy  has  been  in 
favour  of  Prince  Frederick,  that  sympathy  has 
been,  at  least  secretly,  encouraged  by  the  invaders. 
Still  the  whole  quarrel  seems  gradually  assuming 
a  new  appearance,  and  daily  the  allies  show  less 
fellow-feeling  with  the  German  Federation.  The 
Danish  officials  have,  almost  without  exception, 
been  driven  from  their  offices  ;  and  there  are  many 
harrowing  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  which  they 
have  undergone  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
dismissal  and  the  inclement  weather.  One  respect- 
able man  was  driven  out  of  Schleswig,  with  his  wife 
and  four  children,  and  was  forced  to  walk  thence 
to  Eendsburg  in  the  snow,  no  one  daring  to  let 
him  on  hire  a  waggon.  Every  Dane,  and  almost 
every  German  who  is  not  known  to  be  anti-Danish, 
are  being  driven  out  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Duchy,  and  the  Generals  refuse  to  allow  of  inter- 
ference. Hundreds  of  Danish  clergymen  and  others 
are  wandering  about  the  country  without  shelter  ; 
the  peasants  are  afraid  to  take  them  into  their 
houses. 


NEWS.— DOMESTIC  AND  FOEEIGN. 

(From  the  26th  January  to  the  25th  February,  1864.) 

26th  January, 
The  vacant  Bishopric  of  Ely  has  been  offered  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Eev.  Harold  Bro-vioie,  B.D. 
Canon  of  Exeter,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge,  who'  has  accepted  it.  He  is  succeeded 
in  his  Canonry  by  the  Eev.  F.  C.  Cook,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
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INDIA. 

We  take  the  following  summary  of  news  from 
the  Bombay  Gazette  of  the  29th  of  December  : — 

"  It  is  stated  that  Sir  William  Denison,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  has  decided  on  remaining  in 
Calcutta.  The  Government  Secretariat  offices  have 
been  ordered  down  from  the  Notth-West. 

"  A  Govermnent  steamer  is  in  readiness  at 
Calcutta  to  convey  Lady  Elgin,  as  soon  as  she 
arrives  there,  to  Suez. 

"  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan 
of  India  left  Bombay  for  Calcutta  on  the  14th 
inst. 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  India,  Sir  Hugh 
Eose,  has  his  head-quarters  at  Eawul  Pindee. 

"  Sir  William  Mansfield,  Commander-in-Chief 
'of  the  Bombay  Army,  has  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst.  a  party  of  the 
enemy  on  the  frontier  made  a  raid  on  our  outpost 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Peshawur.  They  were 
driven  off"  by  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, Lieutenant  St.  G.  M.  Bishop,  of  the  6th 
Bengal  Cavalry,  was  kiUed  while  charging  at  the 
head  of  his  men. 

"  Further  intelligence  has  been  received  from 
the  head-quarters  of  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
.  mander-in-Chief,  at  Eawul  Pindee,  stating  that 
afi'airs  on  the  frontier  had  become  much  more 
pacific.  The  villages  of  Lalloo  and  Umbeyla  were 
taken  without  any  officer  being  killed  or  wounded, 
the  enemy  suffering  severely. 

"  The  Bonair  tribe  seem  inclined  to  adhere  to 
their  engagements,  and  the  Bajouries  and  others 
who  had  come  to  their  aid  have  fled. 

"  General  Chamberlain  has  left  the  camp,  and 
is  improving  in  health. 

"  Letters  from  the  North- West  frontier  contra- 
dict the  report  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant  W. 
Battye,  of  the  Guide  Corps,  who  was  severely 
wounded  when  combating  the  enemy  in  the  Um- 
beyla Pass. 

"  It  is  reported  that  the  Camp  of  Exercise  that 
was  to  have  been  formed  at  Mean  Meer  will  most 
likely  assemble  at  Eawul  Pindee,  and  that  Sir 
Hugh  Eose  wiU  superintend  the  manoeuvres  in 
person. 

"  The  ship  Marian  Moore  has  arrived  here  with 
a  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  submarine  telegraph 
cable,  and  is  taken  to  the  Government  transport 
moorings  to  have  some  fittings  made  ready  prior  to 
being  taken  in  tow  by  the  Bombay  marine  steamer 
Victoria,  for  the  Gulf 

"  The  trial  of  the  first  Armstrong  gun  in  Bom- 
bay, at  the  new  battery,  under  the  Light-house  at 
Colaba,  was  successfully  made  on  the  15th  inst. 

"  A  Kurrachee  paper  gives  out  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  Kurrachee  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bagdad 
line  of  telegraph. 

"  An  illustrious  visitor,  in  the  person  of  her 
Highness  the  Secundra  Nawab  Begum  of  Bhopal, 
Knight  of  the  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India, 
has  arrived  in  Bombay  on  her  way  to  the  pil- 
grimage at  Mecca. 

"  A  grand  Durbar  was  held  by  his  Excellency 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  on  the  23d  inst.,  for  the  reception 
of  her  Highness  the  Begum  of  Bhopal. 

"  The  Hon.  Eustomjee  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  has 
made  a  donation  of  150,000  rupees '(15,000^.)  to 


enable  five  natives  of  India  to  qualify  themselves 
in  England  to  practise  in  this  country  as  barristers- 
at-law. 

"  The  Act  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  of 
cotton  and  the  better  suppression  of  frauds  in  the 
cotton  trade  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  comes  into 
force  on  the  1st  of  February.  Government  has 
accordingly  appointed  inspectors  to  carry  out  the 
Act  in  the  several  cotton-producing  and  trading 
districts,  and  also  for  Bombay  as  the  principal 
place  of  export. 

"  The  health  of  the  town  of  Bombay  has  suffered 
greatly  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks." 

Bombay,  Dec.  29. 

Our  war  on  the  frontier  continues  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  interest.  The  latest  reliable  intelligence 
sent  to  England  by  the  last  mail  was  only  to  the 
2d  inst.,  and  left  matters  in  a  very  gloomy  and 
uncertain  state.  The  intelligence  that  will  reach 
you  by  the  present  opportunity  is  of  a  far  more 
hopeful  and  reassuring  character,  and  if  the  latest 
news  can  be  entirely  depended  on,  we  hope  the 
war  is  now  virtually  at  an  end.  The  Bombay 
Government  received  a  telegram  yesterday  from 
the  Government  of  the  Punjab  to  the  effect  that 
the  engagements  made  by  the  Bonair  tribe  with 
Major  James,  our  commissioner,  had  been  faith- 
fully carried  out.  The  Bonairs  submitted  in  all 
respects,  left  hostages  in  the  British  camp,  sent  a 
contigent  of  their  tribe  to  accompany  our  Guide 
Corps,  and  the  two  together  destroyed  Mulka,  the 
seat  of  the  so-called  Hindustani  fanatics,  and  then 
returned  to  Umbeyla. 

It  is  further  reported  by  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment that,  after  the  exaction  of  hostages  from  the 
Indoon  and  Otanwzai  tribes,  the  force  will  return 
to  the  plains  and  go  into  quarters.  Affairs  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fortnight  between  the  2d. 
and  the  15th  inst.  had  been  tolerably  quiet,  but  on 
the  15th  inst.  a  severe  encounter  took  place  on  our 
attacking  Lalloo,  from  which  place  the  enemy  were 
driven  in  most  gallant  style.  They  lost,  according 
to  the  loose  reckoning  which  has  been  common 
throughout  these  encounters,  some  300  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Our  loss  fortunately  was  small, 
and  no  officer  either  kiUed  or  wounded.  On  the 
16th,  however,  matters  were  much  more  serious. 
Our  force  descended  from  the  heights,  and  took 
possession  of  Umbeyla  without  opposition,  but 
later  in  the  day  the  23d  and  32d  Punjab  Infantry 
got  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  killing  200  of 
the  enemy,  said  to  be  chiefly  Hindustanis.  On 
our  side  there  was  a  loss  of  killed  and  wounded 
exceeding  fifty,  including  the  following  officers  : — 
Lieutenant  G.  Alexander,  of  the  23d,  killed ;  Lieu- 
tenants C.  D.  Nott,  of  the  23d,  and  Wheeler  of 
the  32d,  severely  wounded ;  Captain  Chamberlain, 
of  the  23d,  and  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Marsh,  of  the 
32d,  slightly  wounded.  After  the  fight  the  troops 
bivouacked  round  about  Umbeyla.  Ghuzzum 
Khan  of  Dher,  and  all  the  Bajourees  fled.  After 
this  affair  our  troops  remained  unmolested.  The 
Bonair  Jirgah  came  into  camp  and  arranged  mat- 
ters with  the  commissioner,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  the  destruction  of  Mulka  was  accomplished. 
Incidental  to  the  excitement  caused  by  our  expedi- 
tion into  the  Eusofzee  country  has  been  the  raid 
made  by  a  body  of  hill  men  in  the  Peshawur  dis- 
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tricts  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  repelling  which  a  gallant 
young  officer,  Lieutenant  Bishop,  of  the  6th  Cavalry, 
was  killed  when  charging  vigorously  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  In  this  affair  the  enemy  amounted  to 
about  300.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  raid  for 
plunder,  such  as  is  only  too  common  on  the  fron- 
tier. They  were  promptly  driven  back  by  the 
cavalry:  some  thirty  stragglers  were  left  behind, 
and  it  was  when  dealing  with  these  that  Lieutenant 
Bishop,  while  leading  on  his  men,  was  shot  dead 
by  a  man  lying  or  sitting  on  the  ground  about 
thirty  yards  from  him.  The  man  who  shot  Lieu- 
tenant Bishop  was,  it  is  said,  immediately  after- 
wards cut  to  pieces  by  the  sowars.  Sir  Hugh 
Eose  is  now  at  Kawul  Pindee,  close  to  the  seat  of 
war,  with  a  large  force  at  his  command  ready  to 
meet  any  emergency. 

GERMANY  AND  DENMARK. 

January  23. 

The  Danish  Government  has  requested  a  delay 
to  enable  it  to  assemble  the  Rigsraad  before  reply- 
ing definitively  to  the  summons  of  Austria  and 
Prussia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Rigsraad  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment will  withdraw  the  November  Constitution 
and  afterwards  fulfil  its  engagements  of  1851-52 
towards  Germany.  In  case  of  acceptance  of  this 
proposition  of  Denmark,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Austro-Prussian  troops  will  not  pass  the  Eider. 
A  month  would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Eigsraad 
to  assemble. 

The  Memorial  Diplomatique  says  : — "  The  King 
of  Denmark  has  made  representations  to  the  four 
non- German  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
London,  in  order  that  by  their  mediation  his  re- 
ply to  the  summons  of  Austria  and  Prussia  may 
cause  those  powers  to  suspend  their  occupation  of 
Schleswig. 

Kiel,  January  25. 

The  Prussian  vanguard  marched  into  the  town 
this  morning.  They  removed  the  German  flag, 
and  placed  the  Prussian  colours  on  the  guard- 
house. They  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Duke 
Frederick's  citizen  guard,  threatening  to  employ 
force  in  case  of  non-compliance.  The  guard  then 
dispersed  by  desire  of  the  Duke. 

Two  Prussian  battalions  and  one  battery  arrived 
this  afternoon.  They  were  received  without  any 
kind  of  demonstration. 

January  26. 

We  have  received  official  information  that  in- 
telligence has  been  received  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  Austria  and  Prussia  refuse  to 
suspend  or  delay  the  entry  of  their  troops  into 
Schleswig. — Times. 

February  1,  1864. 
Dublin. — Yesterday  (Jan.  30)  was  a  great  day 
in  Dublin,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  presided  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Dargan.  At  the 
close  of  the  Great  Exhibition  held  in  Dublin  in 
1853,  trustees  were  appointed  to  carry  into  eff'ect 
a  plan  suggested  and  mainly  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Dargan,  namely,  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
National  Institute  for  Ireland.  The  statue  is 
placed  on  Leinster  Lawn,  the  site  of  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  his  address,  remarked  : 
"  It  is  true  that  he  to  whom  this  statue  is  erected 


wears  neither  the  diadem  of  monarchs  nor  the 
laurels  of  conquerors  ;  his  hands  do  not  sway  the 
rod  of  empire,  or  the  living  lyre  ;  and  we  cannot 
pretend  that  his  sturdy  form  and  truthful  linea- 
ments are  exactly  cast  in  the  model  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.  But  we  raise  his  statue  because  he 
supplies  a  memorable  instance  of  how  a  simple, 
honest,  earnest  man,  without  any  help  from  birth 
or  fortune,  by  the  energetic  exercise  of  the  faculties 
which  God  has  given  him,  may  not  only  raise  him- 
self to  a  commanding  level  beyond  his  own  original 
position,  but  may  also  confer  signal  benefits  upon 
the  men  of  his  day  and  the  country  which  has 
learnt  to  be  proud  of  him,  and  thus  takes  pride  in 
showing  it ;  and  we  place  his  statue  here,  because 
on  this  very  ground  it  was  that  the  patient  zeal, 
the  strong  faith,  the  disinterested  liberality  of  Mr. 
Dargan,  brought  to  a  successful  issue  that  great 
Dublin  Institution  which  has  given  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  undertakings  of  art  and  science  of  which  we 
see  the  imposing  monuments  before  us." 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  then  declared  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland  open. 

Mr.  Peaeody's  Gift. — The  first  of  the  build- 
ings erected  by  the  trustees  to  whom  this  most 
liberal  donation  was  entrusted  will  be  ready,  it  is 
thought,  in  the  course  of  this  month.  The  cost 
has  been  about  22,000Z.  The  houses  are  situated 
at  Bethnal  Green.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
the  rooms  has  been  so  great,  as  to  occasion  a  very 
difficult  selection.  Every  convenience  has  been 
provided — baths  for  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all,  of  course,  separate  ;  abundance  of  water, 
and  complete  ventilation.  Some  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  rent  demanded — from  half  a  crown 
to  five  shillings  a  week — will  be  somewhat  above 
the  means  in  the  power  of  those  whom  Mr.  Pea- 
body  intended  chiefly  to  benefit. 

Cambridge. — There  have  been  104  honour  men 
this  year  at  Cambridge,  of  whom  43  were  wranglers. 
In  1863  the  numbers  were  as  100  and  33.  In  1862 
there  were  85  of  the  former  and  33  of  the  latter. 
On  the  restrictions  as  to  the  Classical  Tripos  being 
abolished  in  1861,  the  mathematical  honour  list 
diminished  in  numbers.  The  Senior  Wrangler  this 
year  is  Mr.  Purkiss  of  Trinity,  formerly  of  the 
City  of  London  School  and  London  University. 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  and  her  eldest 
daughter,  it  is  said,  are  coming  to  England  for 
the  christening  of  the  infant  prince,  in  three  or 
four  weeks  hence. 

Chili. — News  has  been  received  of  the  entire 
destruction  of  a  church  at  Santiago  by  fire.  Two 
thousand  women  are  said  to  have  perished.  (A 
more  detailed  account  is  subjoined  elsewhere.) 

February  2. 

Copenhagen. — A  telegram  has  announced  that 
the  German  troops  have  crossed  the  Eider,  and 
the  first  cannon  shots  have  been  exchanged. 

Last  intelligence  from  New  York,  22d  January, 
contains  no  news  excepting  a  resolution  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  not  to  nominate  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  the  next  Presidency. 

Says  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  the  Boston  Reflector  : — 
"  No  man  in  this  agency  has  suffered  more  and 
deeper,  albeit  with  a  dry,  weary,  patient  pain,  that 
seemed  to  some  like  insensibility.  '  Whichever 
way  it  ends,'  he  said  to  the  writer,  *  I  have  the 
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impression  that  /  shan't  last  long  after  it  is  over.' 
After  the  dreadful  repulse  of  Fredericksburg  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  '  If  there  is  a  man  out  of 
hell  that  suffers  more  than  I  do,  I  pity  him.'  In 
those  dark  days  his  heavy  eyes  and  worn  and 
weary  air  told  how  our  reverses  wore  upon  him, 
and  yet  there  was  a  never-failing  fund  of  patience 
at  bottom,  that  sometimes  rose  to  the  surface,  in 
some  droll,  quaint  saying  or  story,  that  forced  a 
laugh,  even  from  himself." 

February  3. 

An  order  has  been  issued  from  the  Horse 
Guards  that  the  91st  Kegiment  is  in  future  to  be 
clothed  and  equipped  as  a  non-kilted  Highland 
corps,  and  to  be  styled  the  "Argyllshire  High- 
landers." 

The  Kevenue  returns  for  the  quarter  are  favour- 
able, as  are  also  those  connected  with  health. 
There  has  been  an  immense  increase  on  the  year's 
amount  of  marriages,  which  is  attributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  example  set  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Eegistrar-General,  a  most  competent  authority, 
and  it  is  some  confirmation  of  it,  that  it  is  in 
the  Principality  of  Wales  the  increase  is  most 
noticeable. 

Paris,  Feb.  3. 

The  Emperor  is  said  to  be  more  determined 
than  ever  not  to  take  any  part  just  now  in  German 
affairs.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  mar- 
shals and  generals  at  the  late  levee  that  now  they 
(meaning  the  Danes  and  Germans)  had  made  a 
beginning,  they  must  go  on  with  it,  if  they 
pleased,  but  his  part,  he  saw  plainly,  was  non- 
intervention. 

We  wish  we  could  find  room  for  the  whole  of 
an  amusing  letter  from  the  Ti/tms  correspondent, 
giving  an  account  of  Mangin,  the  well-known  lead- 
pencil  seller,  who  died  lately.  He  was  always 
attended  by  his  servant  Verdigris  : — 

"  Mangin  never  arrived  on  the  ground  in  official 
costume.  He  was  habited  like  any  ordinary  mortal 
in  round  hat  and  paletot ;  and  his  open  carriage 
with  two  horses,  which  he  himself  always  drove, 
displayed  none  of  the  gaudiness  of  the  charlatan. 
Verdigris  always  sat  in  the  rear,  dressed  like  his 
master ;  the  only  thing  remarked  was  that  he 
carried  before  him  a  square  box  with  an  oilcloth 
covering.  When  he  arrived  on  the  ground — the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine,  the  space  in  front  of  the 
New  Opera,  or  the  Chateau  d'Eau  on  weekdays, 
and  on  Sundays  the  Place  de  la  Bourse — he  stood 
up,  took  from  a  small  case  his  own  portrait  framed 
and  glazed,  placed  before  him  a  coffer  filled  with 
medals  bearing  his  own  likeness,  and  forthwith 
assumed  the  velvet  tunic  with  its  gold  fringes,  the 
gauntlets,  the  cuirass,  the  sword,  and  casque.  At 
a  sign  from  his  master.  Verdigris  also  put  on  his 
official  costume,  which  consisted  of  a  gown  of 
velvet  and  a  casque,  without  plume  or  crest  of 
any  kind,  and  without  sword,  cuirass,  or  gauntlet. 
Another  sign,  and  Verdigris  struck  up  ;  and  the 
crowd  that  had  already  gathered  at  the  sight  of 
the  well-known  carriage  are  regaled  with  the 
creamy  music  of  the  Baccio. 

"  Then  Mangin  rose,  calm  and  imposing,  from 
his  throne.  He  scrutinized  the  crowd  thronging  to 
his  carriage  wheels,  looked  fixedly  at  some  indi- 
vidual, frowned,  and  suddenly  lowered  the  visor 


of  his  helmet.  This  produced  the  effect  intended 
— to  excite  the  impatience  of  the  multitude,  who 
were  burning  to  hear  his  opening  speech.  After  a 
few  minutes'  more  coquetry,  and  the  toilette  com- 
pleted, he  raised  his  finger,  and  the  organ  was 
silent ;  he  rang  a  small  bell,  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  carriage,  raised  his  hand,  stroked  his  mous- 
tache and  tuft,  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak, 
and  all  at  once  shut  it  again  with  an  awful  frown 
and  stepped  back,  as  if  his  eye  had  lighted  on 
some  hateful  object  which  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech.  He  knew  well,  however,  the 
point  beyond  which  he  could  not  push  the  pa- 
tience or  good-humour  of  the  public,  or  refuse 
concessions. 

"  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  courage  with  artists 
of  this  class  to  treat  a  theme  so  perilous  as  their 
own  surpassing  merit,  for  the  theme  had  long  be- 
come hackneyed.  Yet  see  with  what  easy  strength 
and  majesty  Mangin  entered  on  the  topic.  Look- 
ing fixedly,  as  if  some  one  addressed  him,  he 
said : — 

"  '  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?  Mountebank  ?  Well 
then,  so  I  am.  I  am  a  mountebank — it  is  my  pro- 
fession. We  cannot  please  every  one.  One  is  not 
a  Louis  d'or ;  and  everybody  has  not  the  luck  to 
come  into  the  world  a  grocer.  (A  roar  of  laughter.) 
Do  you  want  to  know  how  I  came  to  be  a  moimte- 
bank?  Lend  me  your  ears  for  a  few  minutes. 
Look  at  this  watch  (pulling  a  handsome  gold  one 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  pointing  to  the 
hour)  ;  formerly  I  appeared  on  the  public  places 
dressed  as  sprucely  as  a  notary — neat  and  respect- 
able, and  not  gaudy ;  but  I  was  left  alone  ;  no- 
body came  near  me  ;  I  sold  not  a  single  pencil. 
Any  other  than  myself  would  have  sunk  under 
the  disgrace  of  disappointment,  but  I  was  made  of 
different  stuff.  One  day,  I  well  remember,  while 
I  was  expatiating  to  the  four  winds  on  the  excel- 
lence of  my  wares.  Punch  passed  ;  the  people — 
stupid  asses,  as  you  all  are — gentlemen,  followed 
him  in  crowds  and  left  me  in  solitary  and  penni- 
less grandeur.  A  sudden  thought  struck  me — "  I 
have  it,"  I  cried,  and  so  I  had.  The  very  next 
morning  I  made  my  appearance  in  public  habited 
like  Punch,  with  variations  to  the  present  day. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  you  see  me,  and,  what  is 
better  still,  you  buy  from  me.  You  laugh — 
(looking  fixedly  at  some  one  in  the  crowd) — is  it 
possible  for  any  human  being  with  a  head  like 
the  one  you  have  to  laugh  !  Beg  pardon,  sir, 
for  my  remark  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  ask  nothing 
from  any  of  you  ;  and,  don't  be  afraid,  I  won't 
give  you  anything  either.  My  name  is  Mangin. 
I  sell  my  pencils,  and  I  make  them,  unaided  by 
any  one.  I  have  been  honoured  with  a  first- 
class  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Tim- 
buctoo.  I  am  no  idiot.  My  portrait  as  I  now 
stand  may  be  seen  at  the  door  of  every  tobacco 
shop  in  Paris,  and  I  sell  my  pencils  at  twenty 
centimes  a-piece.  I  now  declare  that  if  any  in- 
ventor, manufacturer,  trader,  physician,  or  philan- 
thropist show  me  better  pencils  than  mine,  I 
will  give  him  l,000f. — no,  not  to  him,  for  I  abhor 
betting — but  to  the  poor  of  the  31st  arrondisse- 
ment.' 

"  Mangin  then  took  one  of  his  pencils,  cut  it, 
and  tested  its  solidity  by  striking  holes  with  the 
point  in  a  thin  board.  He  took  a  sheet  of  paper, 
placed  it  on  a  board,  and,  looking  at  some  person 
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in  the  crow(i  as  if  he  was  drawing  his  portrait,  in 
a  few  minutes  exhibited  the  head  of  an  ass,  at 
which  there  was  another  immense  roar  of  laughter. 

"  '  When  I  was  modestly  dressed  like  any  of  my 
hearers,'  he  resumed,  '  I  was  half  starved,  for  I  did 
no  business.  I  now  have  200  depots  in  Paris.  I 
breakfast  at  Maire's  in  the  rue  Vivienne — capital ! 
fillet  of  beef  slightly  underdone,  and  such  bread, 
and  Chateau  Margot  at  all  my  meals.  As  for  my 
defamers — for  great  merit  is  always  envied — they 
have  long  since  grown  green,  while  I  get  rosy  and 
fresh  ;  and  I  drink  claret  while  they  drink  nothing 
but  water,  like  geese  as  they  are.' 

"  This  was  invariably  the  conclusion  of  his  ha- 
rangue, which  seldom  varied,  but  though  repeated 
so  often  seemed  to  be  always  welcome.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  play  of  feature,  gesticulation, 
and  inflexions  of  voice — from  tenor  to  the  deepest 
bass  all  of  a  sudden — which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  He  then  proceeded  to  business,  opened 
his  sculptured  coffer,  shook  bunches  of  medals, 
uncovered  a  package  of  his  photographic  visiting- 
cards,  and  for  the  sum  of  one  franc  gave  a  medal, 
a  card,  and  six  pencils,  while  Verdigris's  music 
grew  fast  and  furious  as  the  purchasers  crowded 
round  him.  When  the  clock  struck  three  Mangin 
shut  up  his  coffer,  doffed  his  knightly  robes  and 
arms,  once  more  appeared  like  a  mere  mortal, 
and  sternly  announcing  that  the  sale  was  over 
for  the  day,  left  his  carriage  and  repaired  to  his 
favourite  eating-house.  Verdigris  remained  be- 
hind, and  for  some  time  was  deaf  to  the  prayers 
of  those  who  wanted  to  buy,  but,  gradually  re- 
lenting, sold  a  few  hundred  pencils,  as  it  were  on 
the  sly,  and  trembling  lest  his  master  should  see 
him.  Paris  was  Mangin's  theatre.  He  used  to 
make  occasionally  short  excursions  to  the  pro- 
vinces, and  exhibited  at  Orleans,  Tours,  and  even 
Poitiers,  but  with  no  great  success.  The  pro- 
vincials were  afraid  of  so  imposing  a  personage. 
It  was  in  Paris,  and  in  Paris  alone,  that  he  was 
understood  and  rewarded.  It  was  here  only  that 
his  somewhat  insolent  repartees  were  relished,  and 
here  he  was  treated  like  a  spoiled  child. 

"  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  considerable 
number  of  his  old  admirers.  He  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  but 
looked  younger.  He  has  left  no  heir  to  his  fame, 
his  helmet,  his  cuirass,  his  sword,  and  gauntlets. 
The  eminence  he  obtained  was  owing  to  personal 
merits,  and  a  great  man's  successor  is  seldom  en- 
dowed with  the  ability  to  continue  what  the  genius 
of  the  founder  has  established." 

February  5,  1864. 

An  account  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  our  paper.  The  speech 
of  Lord  Palmerston  has  had  the  effect  of  giving 
greater  stability  to  the  Funds  ;  and  a  slight  but  de- 
cided rise  has  taken  place  already.  It  seems  a  sur- 
prising thing,  but  our  readers  may  be  assured  it  is 
the  fact,  that  a  few  words  spoken  by  the  first  minister 
of  the  Queen,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
may  occasion  such  a  fluctuation  in  the  commercial 
•  world  as  to  make  thousands  of  persons  richer  or 
poorer,  by  a  good  many  pounds,  within  a  few 
hours  of  their  having  been  uttered.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  refer  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  speech,  as  given  in  our  Parliamentary 


abstract,  for  a  summary  of  the  foreign  news  up  to 
the  present  date. 

EcKERNFORDE. — Letters  from  this  place  (twenty 
miles  from  Kiel)  speak  of  the  war  as  now  an 
actual  reality.  The  road  from  Kiel  to  Eckernforde, 
the  writer  states,  was  covered  for  two-thirds  of  the 
way  with  baggage  waggons,  commissariat  carts, 
ammunition,  and  artillery,  with  infantry  escorts. 
He  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Prussian  soldiers 
hardly  seem  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  their 
being  sent  here,  and  that  they  are  not  only  to  take 
Schleswig  from  the  Danes,  but  also  to  give  it  back 
to  them  when  the  time  comes.  There  is  a  great 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians,  to  frater- 
nise with  the  Schleswigers.  M.  de  Balan,  late 
Prussian  minister  at  Copenhagen,  went  on,  to-day, 
with  his  family  and  baggage,  to  Kiel.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Austrian  amlDassador  was  in  com- 
pany with  him. 

February  6. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Kiel. — {From 
the  Times  Correspo7ident.) — One  p.m.  News  has 
just  arrived  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Dannewerk. 
The  Danes  have  left  sixty  guns  in  position  there  ; 
and  the  presumption  therefore  is,  that  it  was  a  sud- 
den determination.  Indeed,  I  am  assured  that  it  has 
long  been  General  Meza's  opinion  that  the  Danne- 
werk could  not  be  held  against  an  enemy  strong 
enough  to  menace  it  in  front  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Schlei.  This  last  opera- 
tion would  have  been  attempted  within  a  day  or 
two,  but  for  the  retreat  which  took  place  this  night. 
As  it  is,  the  Danes  having  retired  last  evening 
from  Missunde  and  the  line  of  the  Schlei,  Prince 
Frederic  Charles  crossed  this  morning  at  Cappeln, 
and  pushed  forward  in  hot  pursuit. 

Malta. — The  inhabitants  have  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Governor,  Sir  Caspar  le  Marchant,  for 
transmission  to  England,  praying  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  civil  instead  of  a  military  governor. 

February  7. 

Yesterday,  the  Convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  met,  and  adjourned  for  business  till 
the  19th  of  April. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  issued  maps  of  the 
proposed  metropolitan  railway  schemes,  of  which 
there  are  thirty-nine  ;  but  eight  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  standing  orders.  But  the  oppo- 
sition in.  Parliament  is  likely  to  be  so  determined, 
that  it  is  not  likely  many  of  them  will  be  sanc- 
tioned. It  is  considered  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  area  of  the  City  proper  would  be  converted  into 
railways  and  stations,  if  the  promoters  were  allowed 
to  do  as  they  propose. 

A  deputation  of  theatrical  managers  waited  on 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  yesterday,  by  invitation,  to 
consider  what  means  could  be  adopted  to  prevent 
accidents  by  fire.  Some  curious  facts  were  men- 
tioned. The  dancers  generally  are  unwilling  to 
use  precaution.  The  solution,  too,  for  making 
clothes  fireproof  soon  loses  its  efficacy.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  asked,  "  Is  it  not  the  dress  which 
catches  fire  ? "  and  the  reply  of  one  of  the  managers 
was,  "  No  ;  it  it  generally  the  under-petticoats. 
They  generally,  instead  of  wearing  crinoline,  have 
thirteen  or  fourteen  gauze  petticoats." 

Letters  from  Hilton-Head,  to  the  21st  of  last 
month,  announce  that  the  bombardment  of  Charles- 
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ton  goes  on  as  vigorously  as  ever,  with  intervals  of 
ten  minutes  between  the  shots.  The  Confederates 
do  not  reply,  except  when  the  Federal  fire  is 
aimed  at  their  batteries. 

Kiel. — The  returns  from  Schleswig,  up  to  the 
5th  Feb.  state  the  number  of  Danes  killed  to  be 
300  ;  wounded  or  prisoners,  and  ill  from  inclement 
weather,  700.  Vienna  lists  give  thirty  officers 
killed  and  519  rank  and  file  wounded,  up  to  the 
same  date.  The  Prussians  had  been  betrayed  by 
two  guides,  and  led  against  the  Austrians.  They 
fired  into  each  other. 

February  8. 

The  English  funds  rather  declined  to-day,  from 
no  particular  apparent  cause  ;  but  as  the  Times 
says,  in  its  City  article,  "  There  are  symptoms  that 
the  German  Powers  will,  in  their  rivalry,  drift 
from  one  mendacious  step  to  another,  until  the 
example  they  have  set  of  a  disregard  of  treaties 
will  recoil  upon  their  own  heads,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  prolonged  anarchy  and  revolution,  aflford  a  pre- 
text for  the  "  rectification "  of  other  boundaries 
than  those  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

The  appointment  of  Count  Flahault,  so  well 
known  in  this  country,  to  the  post  of  Grand  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  has  given  general 
satisfaction,  both  in  France  and  England. 

February  9. 

Letters  from  Paris  describe  the  gaiety  of  that 
city  at  present.  Negotiations  are  going  on,  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  commercial  treaty  between 
France  and  Sweden. 

An  important  telegram  has  been  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  this  morning,  from  New  Zealand. 
"  Eangiru-i,  29th  Nov.  1863.  Lieut.-General  Ca- 
meron, with  1,000  men  and  three  guns,  aided  by 
the  Royal  Navy  under  Commodore  Sir  W.  Wise- 
man, attacked  the  rebel  natives  entrenched  on  the 
river  Waikato  at  Rangiriri,  and,  after  severe  fight- 
ing, took  183  prisoners^  with  most  of  their  chiefs, 
and  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their  position.  Our 
loss,  including  that  of  the  Royal  Navy,  is,  four 
officers  killed,  eleven  wounded  ;  thirty-seven  men 
killed,  eighty  wounded." 

News  from  Melbourne,  Dec.  23,  announce  that 
the  Maories  have  been  defeated :  200  prisoners 
captured.    The  50th  Regiment  had  arrived. 

February  10. 

By  telegram^  (Reuter's)  to-day,  we  learn,  that  at 
a  meeting  of  ministers  the  day  before  yesterday, 
in  Vienna,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor,  it 
was  declared  that  Austria  can  no  longer  consider 
the  London  Treaty  as  the  basis  of  operations 
between  the  great  Powers.  Accounts  from  Ham- 
burg mention  disturbances  at  Copenhagen,  as 
also  that  the  Prussians  had  been  engaged  with  the 
Danes  at  Diippel  and  lost  500  men. 

The  Gazette  of  Feb.  9  contains  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  for  considering  and  revising  the 
various  forms  of  subscription  and  declaration 
required  to  be  made  by  the  clergy  on  appoint- 
ment to  any  benefice  or  curacy.  The  Archbishops, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  St.  David's, 
Oxford  ;  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Cranworth,  and 
several  others,  are  amongst  them. 

February  11. 
The  Treaty  of  1852.— Information  has  been 
received  from  Vienna,  that  Austria  does  not  intend, 


in  any  way,  to  depart  from  the  basis  laid  down  in 
the  identical  despatch  from  Austria  and  Prussia  of 
the  31st  January  last ;  so  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  the  statement  in  Renter's  telegram  yester- 
day. The  Nord-Deutsche,  as  we  learn  from  Berlin, 
contains  this  paragraph  : — "  Every  Prussian  must 
admit  that  the  word  '  armistice '  cannot  even  be 
spoken  as  long  as  a  single  Danish  soldier  remains 
in  Schleswig." 

The  following,  from  to-day's  Times,  will  repay 
perusal : — 

"The  vanquished  (the  Danes)  know  the  worst 
that  can  befall  them  ;  but  what  fate  is  reserved  for 
the  victors  ?  What  fate  is  Germany  preparing  for 
herself  while  she  is  apparently  only  intent  on  de- 
ciding the  destiny  of  others  ?  The  one  wish  of 
England,  and  of  Europe  generally,  is  to  see  Ger- 
many strong  and  united  ;  to  see  40,000,000  men 
interposed  in  the  centre  of  Europe  as  an  invincible 
obstacle  between  the  ambitions  of  North  and 
South,  of  East  and  West :  to  see  in  Germany  a 
Power  sufficiently  large  to  desire  no  extension  of 
territory — no,  not  even  the  miserable  shreds  which 
she  is  so  ingloriously  engaged  in  tearing  out  of  the 
mantle  of  a  small  neighbouring  monarchy — large 
enough  to  hold  out  no  temptation  to  aggression, 
and  wise  enough  to  emancipate  herself  from  the 
dominion  of  dreams  and  chimeras,  and  to  treat 
with  strong  and  simple  good  sense  the  actual  pro- 
blems of  political  life.  .  .  .  The  Reformation  in- 
volved Germany  in  war,  as  it  did  so  many  other 
countries  of  Europe.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Ger- 
many, a  hundred  years  after  that  great  event,  when 
the  attention  of  the  rest  of  Europe  had  begun  to 
turn  to  political  and  mundane  considerations,  to 
renew  the  quarrel,  and  in  a  conflict  of  thirty  years 
to  desolate  every  part  of  her  territory  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  obtain  religious  unity  by  fire  and 
sword.  In  that  fatal  war  she  opened  her  frontiers, 
and  made  herself  a  battle-field,  in  which  France 
and  Sweden  might  gain  laurels  and  acquire  influ- 
ence ;  and  never  from  that  time  has  she  been  free 
from  the  pressure  of  neighbouring  States,  to  whom 
her  discord  off'ered  opportunities  for  interference 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  The  feud  between 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Empress  of  Austria 
brought  the  French  again  across  the  Rhine  ;  and 
for  seven  years  Germany  was  assisted  in  the  work 
of  desolating  her  own  territories  by  Russians, 
Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen.  The  discord  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  off'ered  them  successively  as 
victims  to  the  First  Napoleon  ;  and  so  thoroughly 
did  he  subdue  the  spirit  of  this  great  people  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  submitted  to  march,  the  one 
on  his  right  wing,  the  other  on  his  left,  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Russia,  their  former  friend  and  ally. 
Germany  now  only  speaks  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  it  is  well  also  not  to  forget  the 
events  of  those  melancholy  years  which  preceded 
it,  when  the  smaller  States  of  Germany  formed 
themselves,  under  the  leadership  of  France,  into 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  nation  was 
trampled  on  without  remorse  by  the  heel  of  a  vic- 
torious adversary. 

"  It  really  would  seem  as  if  history  was  about  to 
repeat  herself.  We  have  not  indeed,  found  a  new- 
Napoleon,  but  we  have  found  the  same  suicidal 
folly  which  made  it  possible  for  the  great  Napoleon 
to  run  his  long  career  of  victory  and  spoliation.  .  . . 
The  fact  is,  Germany  is  now,  as  during  those  dark 
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periods  of  her  history  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  that  the  hatred 
of  foreign  domination  and  the  much-boasted  love 
for  the  fatherland  itself  are  perceptibly  giving  way 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  revolutionary  pas- 
sion. The  breach  between  the  small  States  and 
Austria  and  Prussia  becomes  wider  day  by  day, 
and  the  language  of  the  Central  German  press 
more  violent  and  more  provocative.  Austria  is 
taunted  with  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  discordant  nationalities  over  which  she  reigns, 
and  the  smaller  kingdoms  count  with  triumph  on 
the  assistance  of  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  ex- 
patiate on  the  embarrassment  of  her  finances,  and 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  own  strength. 
Towards  Prussia  a  difi'erent  language  is  held.  She 
is  told  in  plain  terms  that  France  understands  the 
position  of  Germany  much  better  than  she  does, 
and  hints  are  thrown  out  tending  not  obscurely 
towards  the  formation  of  another  Confederation  of 
the  Ehine.  The  leaning  to  France  is  becoming 
more  perceptible  every  day ;  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  it  would  seem,  has  only  to  wait  patient 
and  prepared,  in  order  to  see  the  Power  which  we 
have  always  looked  to  as  the  legitimate  counter- 
poise to  France  voluntarily  divide  itself  in  twain 
and  ofl'er  him  that  '  hegemony '  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  Germany  is  weary  of  looking 
for  a  leader.  If  either  Austria  or  Prussia  would 
have  satisfied  her  legitimate  aspiration  for  unity  ; 
if  they  had  been  in  the  least  degree  capable  of 
sympathizing  with  or  directing  the  national  spirit ; 
if  any  of  the  enterprise  which  animated  Kudolf  of 
Hapsburg  or  the  Grand  Elector  had  been  found  in 
the  breasts  of  their  degenerate  descendants,  Ger- 
many would  now  have  been  a  political  unit,  and, 
confident  in  her  own  strength,  would  have  dis- 
dained its  miserable  triumph  over  the  little  king- 
dom of  Denmark.  But  much  waiting  has  worn 
out  the  patience  of  the  nation.  The  feelings 
which  should  have  found  their  legitimate  vent  in 
manly  action  and  patriotic  aspiration  have  been 
embittered  and  envenomed,  and  a  crisis  brought 
about  by  a  genuine  desire  for  national  union  may 
not  improbably  end  in  placing  Germany  at  the 
feet  of  a  foreign  and  hitherto  hostile  power.  The 
most  curious  part  of  the  movement  is,  that  its 
leaders  and  promoters  are  precisely  the  persons 
who  seem  destined  to  be  its  first  victims.  It  is  a 
trite  observation,  that  railroads,  steamboats,  and 
rifled  ordnance  are  making  small  States  impossible 
in  Europe.  There  is  little  chance  that  new  ones 
Avill  be  created  ;  there  is  every  chance  that  old 
ones  will  be  absorbed.  Austria  and  Prussia  may 
possibly  emerge  unmutilated  from  the  impending' 
struggle,  but  to  the  little  princelings  who  are  in- 
tent on  provoking  it  the  result  can  hardly  be  any- 
thing short  of  annihilation.  It  is  vain  to  predict 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  movement  of  which  we 
witness  the  beginning  ;  but  we  may  feel  tolerably 
certain  that  it  will  put  Germany  under  fewer,  if 
not  under  abler,  sovereigns  than  those  who  rule 
her  at  present." 

February  11. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Presse  of  the 
7th  inst.  shows  what  motive  is  attributed  to  the 
Danes  for  so  suddenly  evacuating  the  Danne- 
werke  : — 

"  We  are  not  greatly  mistaken  in  coming  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  sudden  evacuation  of  the  Danne- 
werke  by  the  Danes  is  the  consequence  of  the  advice 
recently  given  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Copenhagen.  The  evacuation  of  the 
Dannewerke  is  doubtless  a  great  military  success, 
but  its  political  object  is  but  to  gain  time  for  Den- 
mark, and  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
remains  of  the  London  protocol  by  warding  olf 
from  Denmark  the  blow  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  about  to  deal  her.  The  military  task  of  the 
German  armies  in  Schleswig  is  to  break  the  re- 
sistance of  Denmark  by  destroying  her  army.  This 
is  the  object  which  is  still  to  be  attained,  for  the 
Danish  army  is  intact,  although  it  no  longer  offers 
resistance  in  Schleswig.  The  latest  intelligence 
from  the  seat  of  war  announces  that  the  allied 
armies  are  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  is  retreating. 
Will  they  be  able  to  compel  the  Danes  to  accept 
one  more  battle  on  the  soil  of  Schleswig,  and  if 
not,  will  they  pass  the  frontier?  It  is  only  in 
actively  pushing  forward  the  military  operations, 
in  destroying  the  Danish  army,  that  we  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  compelling  Denmark  to  consent" 
to  the  concessions  which  can  lead  to  a  definite  solu- 
tion of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
and  the  honour  of  Germany  ;  and,  finally,  in  energe- 
tically turning  to  advantage  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunities that  may  offer  without  being  disquieted  by 
the  most  recent  Dano-Britannic  intrigue." 

The  Proposed  Cornish  Bishopric. — The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  received  from  Sir  George 
Grey  an  answer  to  the  memorial  from  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  praying  the  Queen  to  divide 
the  see  of  Exeter,  and  create  a  separate  diocese  of 
Cornwall.  We  regret  to  learn,  from  the  reply  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment decline  to  recommend  such  a  subdivision, 
and  also  to  entertain  the  general  question  of  the 
increase  of  the  episcopate.  The  Churchmen  of 
Cornwall,  who  have  been  long  and  zealously  exert- 
ing themselves  to  obtain  this  boon,  with  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  bench  of  Bishops,  will  receive 
the  decision  of  the  present  advisers  of  Her  Majesty 
with  a  sorrow  bordering  upon  indignation. — Western 
Morning  News. 

February  15. 

Copenhagen,  Feb.  12. — The  telegram  says,  the 
enemy  have  not  advanced  beyond  Flensburg.  The 
Faedreland  contradicts  the  rumour  of  an  armistice. 
The  Privy  Council,  it  is  said,  have  determined  to 
put  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  recover  Schleswig. 

America. — The  Boston  Advertiser,  of  30th  Jan. 
says,  that  a  court  of  inquiry  has  been  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Boston,  to  investigate  the  charge 
against  the  master's-mate  of  the  Vanderhilt  ■  for 
shooting  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Saxon. 

February  16. 

Copenhagen,  Feb.  9. — At  the  sitting  of  the 
Rigsdag,  to-day,  both  Houses  issued  an  address,  to 
the  effect  that  the  country  need  not  be  disheartened 
at  the  Dannewerk  having  been  abandoned.  The 
Danish  army  had  retreated  in  order,  and  had  en- 
countered their  enemies  fearlessly. 

The  foUowmg  proclamation  has  been  issued  by 
the  King  of  Denmark  to  his  army  : — 
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Sonderberg,  Feb.  6. 

"  Soldiers  ! — Not  alone  by  valour  on  the  battle- 
field, but  also  by  enduring  with  patience  want  of 
rest,  cold,  and  aU  sorts  of  privations  and  exertions, 
the  soldier  has  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  his  King 
and  his  love  for  his  country.  There  are  few 
among  you  who  have  not  proved,  in  battle  against 
an  overwhelming  foe,  that  you  have  not  degene- 
rated since  Fredericia  and  Idstedt. 

"  You  have  all  had  ample  opportunity  to  give 
brilliant  proofs  of  efficiency  and  endurance,  and 
you  have  preserved  a  cheerful  courage  under  long 
and  severe  hardships. 

"  Soldiers  !  receive  for  this  the  thanks  of  your 
King.  The  Dannewerk  has  been  abandoned.  The 
guns  which  were  to  have  curbed  the  arrogance  of 
the  enemy  are  in  their  hands.  The  country  lies 
open  to  the  enemy.  I  deeply  feel  with  you  what 
we  have  thereby  lost.  But,  my  friends,  I  have 
but  this  one  army  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  your  military  leaders  were  of  opinion  that  I 
should  no  longer  have  an  army  if  I  did  not  with- 
draw you.  They,  therefore,  came  to  the  deter- 
mination to  retreat. 

"  Soldiers  !  I  stand  alone  in  the  world  with  my 
people.  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  Power  has 
declared  that  it  will  support  us  by  acts. 

"  But  I  depend  upon  you  and  my  fleet.  You 
are  ready  to  shed  your  blood  ;  but  we  are  few 
against  many,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  dearly 
purchased. 

"  May  the  Almighty  grant  that  the  hour  of  re- 
venge may  soon  strike  for  aU  the  violence  and  in- 
justice which  has  been  done  to  me  and  my  people. 

"  Christian,  K. 

"  D.  C.  MONRAD." 

Honolulu. — Letters  received  two  days  ago 
mention  the  death  of  the  King  of  Hawaii,  aged 
thirty.  He  had  never  recovered  the  loss  of  his 
son.  He  was  of  a  most  interesting  character,  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  English  and  to  the  Bishop  ; 
a  high-minded,  amiable,  and  religious  man.  He 
had  visited  Europe  ;  and  his  ideas  and  tastes  were 
of  a  refined  and  elevated  description. 

February  17. 

Paris,  i^e6. 16. — The  banquet  given  by  the  Suez 
Company  to  M.  Lesseps  has  attracted  notice,  on 
account  of  the  speech  of  Prince  Napoleon,  who 
presided.    He  made  a  most  amusing  speech. 

Copenhagen,  Feb.  15. — It  is  officially  announced 
that  an  armistice,  involving  the  evacuation  of  the 
mainland  of  Schleswig,  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Danish  Government.  The  Danes  have  made 
two  sorties  from  Diippel,  and  inflicted,  considerable 
loss  on  the  Prussians. 

New  York,  Feb.  5. — Six  hours'  skirmishing 
had  taken  place,  when  the  Confederates  fell  back, 
followed  by  the  Federals. 

Eome. — Letters  from  Eome  mention  the  gloom 
Avhich  pervaded  the  celebration  of  the  Carnival,  so 
different  from  former  occasions. 

February  18. 
Flensburg,  Feb.  15. — Strong  indications  are 
given  that  the  Prussians  are  about  to  enter  Jutland. 

February  20. 

AMERtGA,  New  Yorh,  Feb.  8. — Mr.  Lincoln  makes 
a  demand  for  500,000  men  to  carry  on  operations. 

By  last  accounts.  General  Sedgwick  temporarily 
commands  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  consequence 


of  Genial  Meade's  illness.  The  firing  upon 
Charleston  is  irregular. 

Copenhagen,  Feb.  18,  10.35  p.m. — The  following 
official  despatch  has  been  received  from  the  seat  of 
war  : — 

"This  morning,  a  force  comprising  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  attacked  our  outposts  along 
the  whole  line. 

"  After  an  engagement,  lasting  several  hours, 
our  troops  were  repulsed,  but  at  3  p.m.  they  re-occu- 
pied all  their  former  positions. 

"  Our  loss  amounts  to  thirty-five  killed  and 
wounded. 

"  The  Danish  Monitor  (ironclad),  has  attacked 
Egensund,  attempting  to  destroy  the  bridge  erected 
by  the  Austro-Prussians  on  the  Braager  Peninsula. 
The  results  are  unknown. 

"  The  Monitor  could  not  get  near  enough,  owing 
to  the  shallow  water.  She  fired  seventy-two  shots, 
and  the  German  batteries  fired  one  hundred  and 
fifty.    One  shot  went  through  her  funnel. 

"  The  Germans  drove  the  Danish  pickets  from 
Stenderup  and  Niibel  woods,  killing  five  and 
wounding  thirty. 

"  The  Danes  sallied  in  force,  when  the  Germans 
retired  without  resistance. 

"  The  position  of  the  Germans  in  Braagerland  is 
very  dangerous." 

Paris,  Feb.  20. — La  France  of  this  evening  con- 
tains an  article,  entitled  "  Prussia  and  Denmark," 
which  expresses  great  sympathy  for  the  latter 
Power,  and  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  We  think  that  if  explanations  do  not  more 
clearly  define,  in  a  completely  disinterested  sense, 
the  policy  of  Prussia,  there  would  henceforth  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  French  Government  ceding 
to  the  wish  of  England,  and  uniting  its  representa- 
tions to  those  of  that  Power,  in  order  to  guarantee 
Denmark  against  unjust  spoliation,  and  the  Euro- 
pean equilibrium  against  any  rearrangement  of  her 
territory  and  extensions  of  influence,  which  nothing 
could  justify." 

February  23. 
Feb.  22. — The  Australasia,  from  New  York,  the 
10th,  has  arrived.  The  New  York  World  states 
that  the  siege  of  Charleston  was  raised,  and  a 
diversion  made  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in 
order  to  allow  General  Butler  to  make  a  raid  upon 
Kichmond,  to  release  the  Federal  prisoners  con- 
fined there. 

Madrid,  Feb.  20.— The  British  steamer.  Prin- 
cess, which  touched  at  Malaga  to  take  in  coal,  has 
been  seized  by  the  authorities  of  that  port.  It  was 
discovered  that  she  carried  in  her  hold  some  rifled 
cannon,  muskets,  ammunition,  and  other  warlike 
effects.  The  seizure  was  made  as  her  destination 
was  unknown. 

Mexico,  Jan.  31. — The  last  advices  state  that 
the  authorities  of  San  Luis  Potosi  had  officially 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Empire.  Numbers 
of  other  towns  had  done  the  same.  Juarez  had 
resigned  the  Presidency. 

February  23. 

Feb.  23. — Defeat  of  Prussians. — The  telegram 
2  2d  Feb.  states  that  the  Prussians  drove  in  the 
Danish  outposts,  and  occupied  Diippel,  but  were 
afterwards  dislodged  by  a  cannonade  from  the  bas- 
tions. The  Prussians,  as  well  as  the  Danes,  left 
many  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The  latter 
are  greatly  elated. 
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HISTOEICAL  NOTES  AS  TO  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  PAELIAMENT. 

Before  taking  up  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  a  few  remarks  on  the  origin 
of  the  English  Parliament  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  most  ancient  writ  summoning  the  representa- 
tives of  the  counties  to  assemble  for  deliberation, 
is  dated  1213,  the  fifteenth  of  John.  The  knights 
were  required  to  meet  the  king  at  Oxford,  on  a 
certain  day  named  in  the  summons.  It  was,  in 
reality,  a  demand  on  them  to  render  military  ser- 
vice. Before  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  the  cele- 
brated assembly  of  1265,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
cities  and  burghs  sent  representatives  to  the  na- 
tional councils.  The  Barons  were  summoned,  and 
their  presence  was  insisted  on  as  a  duty  :  but  with 
the  inferior  tenants  the  case  was  different.  Their 
consent  to  whatever  might  be  agreed  on  was  taken 
for  granted  in  that  of  their  superiors,  and  as  it 
would  have  cost  them  a  good  deal  of  expense  to 
attend  in  person,  they  were  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
quired to  do  so.  In  this  way  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  earls  and  barons,  ministers  and  judges 
and  neighbouring  knights  holdmg  of  the  Crown. 
On  important  occasions,  however,  when  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  was  at  stake,  or  an  extraordinary 
aid  was  to  be  asked  for,  the  King  convoked  an 
assembly  of  all  his  tenants  in  chief.  In  the  more 
early  times  this  was  done  by  a  summons,  addressed 
to  every  individual  separately,  but  afterwards  by 
personal  writs  to  the  more  powerful  barons,  and  a 
general  writ  to  the  other  tenants  in  the  different 
counties.  About  200  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  after  passing  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, the  Parliament  stands  out  distinctly  before 
us,  as  a  permanent  and  recognised  institution  of 
the  realm.  During  all  these  years  it  had  been  ad- 
vancing with  a  silent  but  steady  pace  towards  the 
importance  and  authority  which  it  attained  under 
Henry.  In  its  addresses  to  the  sovereign,  its  tone 
was  higher  and  more  decided.  We  now  find  the 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  in 
recognised  possession  of  various  privileges,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  was  freedom  from 
arrest  during  the  time  of  their  absence  from  their 
own  homes.  This  privilege  is  modified  and  per- 
petuated in  our  own  day,  and  exists  in  the  mem- 
ber of  Parliament's  freedom  from  arrest  for  debt. 
But  in  the  times  to  which  we  refer,  much  more 
than  this  was  required  to  be  foreseen  and  guarded 
against,  both  person  and  property  being  exposed 
to  continual  hazard,  and  the  highways  were  as  un- 
safe as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Israelitish 
judges.  It  is  to  this  period,  too,  that  another 
important  parliamentary  privilege  traces  its  origin, 
namely,  freedom  of  debate.  We  can  hardly  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  concession,  enjoying, 
as  we  do,  so  many  liberties  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  strangers.  The  Speaker,  in  all  his  addresses 
to  the  Crown,  made  a  point  of  demanding  this 
permission.  He  generally  asked,  too,  that  the 
King  would  not  receive  in  an  ungracious  sense 
anything  that  might  be  said  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
but  regard  it  as  spoken  with  a  due  regard  to  his 
best  interests.  It  was  under  the  protection  of  this 
privilege  that  the  Commons  began  the  practice  of 
presenting  their  petitions  by  word  of  mouth  to  the 


King.  Henry  was  much  opposed  to  this,  and  did 
all  he  could,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  them  to  have 
recourse  to  writing.  It  was,  indeed,  alleged  that 
he  found  considerable  difficulty  in  making  a  suit- 
able reply  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  two 
epochs  which  we  have  touched  upon,  are  those  which 
seem  most  important  in  a  sketch  of  the  infancy 
and  earlier  struggles  of  the  English  Parliament. 
The  prosecution  of  the  subject  would  far  exceed 
our  present  limits.  Even  a  glance  at  the  progress 
which  it  had  achieved  200  years  farther  on,  is 
beyond  our  power.  The  parliamentary  narrative 
of  Henry  VIII.,  to  which  a  sketch  of  this~extent 
would  introduce  us,  would  require  a  volume  rather 
than  a  page.  All  we  can  say  of  his  reign  is,  that 
the  freedom  of  debate  was  nearly  lost  sight  of  It 
is  only  once,  and  casually,  in  1542,  that  it  is  humbly 
alluded  to  as  a  request,  instead  of  being  claimed 
as  a  right.  But,  in  truth,  the  spirit  of  English- 
men must  have  been  all  but  gone,  when  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  allowed  themselves  to 
be  overawed  and  threatened  by  a  message  from  the 
monarch,  or  reprimanded  as  "  varlets  "  by  him  in 
person. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  connected  with 
the  composition  of  modern  Parliaments,'  which  it 
may  be  of  use  to  notice  before  entering  upon  an 
account  of  the  opening  and  debates  of  the  present 
session.  The  number  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
not  limited.  At  present  it  consists  of  455  mem- 
bers. By  Act  of  Parliament,  one  new  Irish  peer 
may  be  made  on  the  extinction  of  three  existing 
peerages.  When  the  number  falls  below  a  hundred, 
a  new  one,'on  a  vacancy  occurring,  may  be  created. 
It  is  unusual,  and  is  understood  to  be  illegal, 
except  in  the  case  of  younger  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family,  to  create  a  Scotch  peerage.  There 
are  twenty-eight  Irish  peers  who  are  chosen  for 
life,  and  sixteen  Scotch  elected  for  one  Parliament, 
and  who  may  be  re-elected.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  is  usually  reckoned 
at  658.  At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  various 
alterations  and  re-distributions  of  members,  as 
regarded  boroughs  and  counties,  took  place  in  all 
the  three  kingdoms,  but  the  entire  number  re- 
mained, we  believe,  the  same  as  it  was  in  1817, 
namely,  658.  The  judges  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
being  the  only  exception.  The  appointment  to 
any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  vacates  a 
member's  seat,  though  he  may  be  re-ekcted  ;  so 
does  a  first  commission  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
but  not  subsequent  ones.  When  a  member  is 
said  to  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  or  the 
nominal  stewardship  of  a  Crown  possession,  by  a 
fiction  in  the  law  he  gives  up  his  seat.  The 
Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  more  eminent  members 
of  the  Mmistry.  There  are  certain  offices,  the 
holders  of  which  invariably  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  ;  such  as  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
or  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  The  Cabinet  differs  from  the  Privy 
Council  in  this,  that  no  record  is  kept  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  even  its  existence  is  not  recognised 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  present  Cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Pal- 
merston ;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Westbury ;  the 
Lord  President  of  Council,  Lord  Granville  ;  the 
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Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl  Kussell ;  Sir  George  Grey, 
Home  Secretary;  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Colonial 
Secretary,  &c. 

.  The  principal  members  on  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House,  are  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr.  Walpole,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  &c. 

PAELIAMENTAEY  INTELLIGENCE. 

4th  February,  1864. — To-day  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  opened  by  commission, 
and  the  Queen's  speech  was  read  by  the  Lord 
ChanctUor,  as  follows : — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

"We  are  commanded  to  assure  you  that  Her 
Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in  recurring  again 
to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  her  Parliament. 

"  Her  Majesty  is  confident  that  you  will  share 
her  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  on 
account  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  having  given 
birth  to  a  son,  an  event  which  has  called  forth 
from  her  faithful  people  renewed  demonstrations 
of  devoted  loyalty  and  attachment  to  her  person 
and  family. 

"  The  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
has  been  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  Her  Majesty. 
The  death  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark  brought 
into  immediate  application  the  stipulations'  of  the 
Treaty  of  May,  1852,  concluded  by  Her  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Empepor  of  Eussia,  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
afterwards  acceded  to  by  the  King  of  Hanover,  the 
King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Wiirteniberg,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the 
King  of  Sardinia. 

"  That  Treaty  declared  that  it  is  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  and  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  that  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy  should  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
several  territories  which  have  hitherto  been  under 
the  sway  of  the  King  of  Denmark  should  continue 
so  to  remain  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  agreed 
that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  late  King  and 
of  his  uncle.  Prince  Frederick,  without  issue,  his 
present  Majesty  King  Christian  IX.  should  be 
acknowledged  as  succeeding  to  all  the  dominions 
then  united  under  the  sceptre  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark. 

"  Her  Majesty,  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  was  one  of 
the  declared  objects  of  all  the  Powers  who  were 
parties  to  that  Treaty,  has  been  unremitting  in  her 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  differences  which  on  this  matter  have  arisen 
between  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  to  ward  off 
the  dangers  which  might  follow  from  a  beginning 
of  warfare  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Her  Majesty 
will  continue  her  efforts  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

"  The  barbarous  murders-  and  cruel  assaults 
committed  in  Japan  upon  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
rendered  it  necessary  that  demands  should  be  made 
upon  the  Japanese  Government,  and  upon  the 
Daimio  by  whose  retainers  some  of  those  outrages 
were  committed. 

"  The  Government  of  the  Tycoon  complied  with 
the  demand  made  upon  them'  by  Her  Majesty's 


Governin^nt,  and  full  satisfaction  having  been 
made,  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
Governments  have  continued  unbroken.  But  the 
Daimio,  Prince  of  Satsuma,  refused  to  comply  with 
the  just  and  moderate  demands  which  were  made 
upon  him. 

"  His  refusal  rendered  measures  of  coercion 
necessary,  and  Her  Majesty  regrets  that  while 
those  measures  have  brought  this  Daimio  to  an 
agreement  for  compliance,  they  led  incidentally  to 
the  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town  of  Kagosima. 

"  Papers  on  this  subject  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"  The  insurrection  which  broke  out  last  year 
among  some  portion  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand  still,  unfortunately,  continues,  but 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  before  long  be 
put  down. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you  that 
she  has  concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  by  which  Her 
Majesty  consents  to  give  up  the  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  also  agrees  to  the  annexation 
of  those  islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  This 
Treaty  shall  be  laid  before  you.  Her  Majesty  is 
also  negotiating  a  Treaty  with  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  for  regulating  the  arrangements  connected 
with  the  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  Her  Majesty  has  directed  the  Estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  They  have 
been  prepared  with  every  attention  to  economy, 
and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service. 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory. The  revenue  has  fully  realized  its  expected 
amount ;  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
increasing  ;  and,  while  the  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  has  been  in  some  degree  lessened, 
there  is  reason  to  look  forward  to  an  increased 
supply  of  cotton  from  various  countries  which  have 
hitherto  but  scantily  furnished  our  manufacturers 
with  this  material  for  their  industry. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  directed  that  a  commission 
shall  be  issued  for  the  purpose"  of  revising  the 
various  forms  of  subscription  and  declaration 
required  to  be  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  A  copy^^of  that  commission  will  be 
laid  before  you. 

"  Various  measures  of  public  usefulness  wiU  be 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

"  Her  Majesty  commits,  with  confidence,  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  to  your  wisdom  and 
care  ;  and  she  fervently  prays  that  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  may  attend  your  deliberations  and 
prosper  your  councils,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  her  loyal  and  faithful 
people." 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  4. — After  the  usual  ad- 
journment, the  Marquis  of  Sligo  moved  the  Ad- 
dress, and  the  motion  was  briefly  seconded  by  Lord 
Abercrombie. — Lord  Derby,  after  alluding  to  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  an  event 
of  happy  promise  for  the  future,  referred  with  satis 
faction  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
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notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the  |jipply  of 
cotton,  and  the  consequent  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
heaviest  pressure  of  suffering  was  at  an  end.  He 
then  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Speech  relating  to  foreign  affairs.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  for  two  or  three  years 
past  mainly  rested  their  claim  to  public  confidence 
on  their  foreign  policy.  They  had  abandoned  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Keform  the  moment  it 
had  served  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  office. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  promises  they  had  made  was 
defeated  by  Lord  Kussell,  and  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  serene  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  Re- 
form :  he  had  told  them  to  "  rest  and  be  thankful ; " 
and  from  that  time  their  foreign  policy  had  been 
the  groundwork  of  the  claim  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  public  confidence.  This  policy  he 
examined  and  criticised.  In  conclusion,  he  recapi- 
tulated the  existing  differences  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  most  of  the  European 
Powers,  and  denounced  the  policy  that  had  pro- 
duced such  embarrassments  as  a  source  of  national 
danger. — Lord  Russell  defended  the  course  he 
had  taken  on  the  ground  that  intervention  gene- 
rally failed  of  its  object,  and  aggravated  the  evils  it 
sought  to  prevent.  As  to  the  French  proposal  in  re- 
ference to  the  States  of  the  American  Confederacy, 
it  would  have  irritated  the  people  of  the  North, 
and  failed  to  attain  its  purpose.  He  believed  the 
general  policy  of  England  fully  approved  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Government  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
conflict.  As  to  the  plan  of  a  Congress,  the  Polish 
and  Italian  questions  at  once  prevented  Austria 
and  Russia  from  taking  any  part  in  the  proceeding, 
and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  great  Powers 
the  scheme  must  have  failed.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  given  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
every  credit  for  his  motives,  but  England  was  quite 
justified  in  considering  whether  the  Congress  was 
likely  to  promote  the  peace  of  Europe  or  not. 
Having  minutely  described  the  reasons  for  nego- 
tiating the  Treaty  of  1852,  to  settle  the  succession 
of  the  Danish  Crown,  and  sketched  the  present 
state  of  the  dispute  between  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, he  characterized  the  anxiety  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  rush  into  war  as  something  inexplicable 
and  melancholy.  It  was  the  wish  of  forty  millions 
of  Germans  to  be  a  great  and  united  nation  ;  but 
this  they  believed  they  could  not  become  without 
attacking  Denmark.  The  position  of  that  kingdom 
was  most  unhappy.  Whatever  might  be  the  form 
of  the  German  Governments,  whether  the  Con- 
servative or  the  Democratic  principle  was  in  the 
ascendancy,  the  German  mind  seemed  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  Denmark.  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
not  repudiated  the  Treaty  of  1852.  To  prove  they 
had  not,  he  read  the  last  despatch  received  from 
Berlin,  containing  the  reply  of  the  Government  of 
Prussia  to  a  distinct  question  on  the  subject. — 
Lord  Grey  thought  England  might  have  created 
an  impression  in  Denmark  that  aid  would  be  fur- 
nished to  that  country.  If  so,  with  the  force  at 
their  command,  more  might  have  been  done  with- 
out difficulty,  though  he  did  not  say  that  such  a 
course  ought  to  have  been  taken.  He  regretted 
the  events  that  had  involved  this  country  in  such 
difficulties  in  Japan,  China,  and  New  Zealand. — 
Lord  Granville  denied  that  the  Government  was 


bound  to  interfere  in  the  German  and  Danish  con- 
flict, merely  because  it  had  a  large  force,  without 
reference  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  The 
course  the  Government  had  laid  down  was  the  just 
line  of  policy  to  pursue — to  hold  out  no  hope  it 
could  not  realize,  and  to  avoid  any  language  tend- 
ing to  encourage  those  from  whom  the  Government 
differed  in  supposing  they  could  act  with  perfect 
impunity. — The  motion  for  an  Address  was  then 
agreed  to. 

House  of  Commons,  Feh.  4. — The  Address  was 
moved  by  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Goschen. — The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  began  by  complaining  of  th%  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Speech.  No  notice  was  taken,  he 
observed,  of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  He  should 
like,  he  said,  to  have  seen  some  reference  to  Ame- 
rica in  the  Speech,  the  omission  of  which  he  con- 
sidered strange.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory 
to  know  whether  the  principle  of  neutrality  was 
still  recognised,  and  whether,  during  the  recess,  it 
had  been  impartially  observed  and  strictly  enforced. 
Nothing  was  said  about  China,  or  of  the  diplomatic 
action  regarding  Poland,  or  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  for  a  Congress.  He  pro- 
tested against  Ministers  coming  to  Parliament  with- 
out a  policy.  They  were  bound  to  tell  the  country 
what  policy  they  recommended,  and,  if  the  cause 
were  just,  the  country  would  support  them. — Lord 
Palmerston  observed  that  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  related  not  to  what  the  Speech  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  contained,  but  to  what  it  did  not 
contain  ;  and  he  briefly  explained  the  reasons  for 
the  omissions  complained  of.  With  respect  to  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  question 
to  a  friendly  settlement,  in  connexion  with  the 
Treaty  of  1852.  He  proceeded  to  explain  the  course 
of  action  adopted  by  the  Diet  and  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  its  objects,  and  the  causes  which  had  ren- 
dered the  Government  of  Denmark  backward  in 
fulfilling  what  he  considered  to  be  its  obligations. 
The  required  concessions,  however,  had  been  vir- 
tually made  by  Denmark  ;  but,  unfortunately,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  suggestions 
and  offers  of  a  guarantee  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, had  determined  to  take  possession  of  Schles- 
wig  as  a  material  guarantee — a-  principle  which 
had  been  scouted  when  acted  on  by  Russia.  They 
had,  however,  renounced  any  intention  to  dismem- 
ber the  Danish  monarchy.  In  conclusion,  he  ob- 
served that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  a 
policy  of  peace,  its  object  being  to  prevent  quarrels 
and  divisions  in  Europe  ;  and  that  policy  they 
would  continue  to  pursue  as  long  as  it  received  the 
approbation  of  the  country. — After  some  further 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Hen- 
NESST,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
took  part,  the  Address  was  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lords. — Feb.  5. — The  Ecclesiastical 
Commission. — The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  moving 
for  copies  of  two  reports  of  committees  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  said  his  object  was 
especially  to  remove  from  their  lordships'  minds 
the  impression  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
was  a  body  receiving  a  very  large  revenue  and 
doing  very  little.  It  was  common  to  speak  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  as  if  its  sole  business 
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was  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  destitution  of  large 
towns.  Before  1835  the  clergy  were  mainly  divided 
into  pluralists  and  curates — one  man  having, 
perhaps,  five  livings,  and  one  curate  perform- 
ing five  services  in  a  day.  In  the  diocese  of 
Norwich  there  were  three  brothers,  who  were 
responsible  for  services  in  fifteen  churches.  On 
the  other  hand  he  had  heard  of  a  case  in  which  the 
incumbent  had  never  been  seen  in  the  parish — 
not  within  the  memory  of  man,  but  within  the 
records  of  the  parish  register.  Within  the  next 
five  years  the  Commissioners,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  able  to  raise  to  SOOl.  the  endowments  of 
benefices  with  4,000  inhabitants,  to  provide  half 
the  amount  necessary  for  benefices  in  private 
patronage,  and  also  to  appropriate  towards  the 
endowment  of  new  districts  15,000Z.  a  year,  being 
at  the  rate  of  3,000Z.  a  year,  and  giving  to  each  of 
such  new  districts  200Z.  a  year.  During  the  year 
to  come  the  Commission  would  give  100,000?.  to 
meet  benefactions  of  equal  value,  and  to  meet 
several  colonial  claims  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1860 ;  and  they  would 
augment  to  300Z.  a  year  the  incomes  of  benefices 
with  8,000  people.  At  the  end  of  five  years  the 
whole  of  these  operations  would  be  carried  out  by 
providing  from  all  sources  no  less  than  10,000,000Z, 
of  money.  Dull  as  these  statements  were,  they 
were  entitled  to  careful  consideration.  He  begged 
to  move  for  the  reports  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Lord  Chelmsford  wished  for  some  information 
as  to  the  working  of  the  Act  of  last  Session  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  small  livings. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  accurate  infor- 
mation would  be  given  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
as  to  the  number  and  the  terms  of  the  sales  which 
had  been  afi'ected ;  but,  speaking  from  memory,  he 
might  state  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
dispose  of  nearly  forty  livings.  He  was  happy  to 
add  that  the  prices  secured  for  the  livings  which 
had  been  disposed  of  surpassed  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  With  regard  to  the  raising  of  funds 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  very  small  livings,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  come  to  Parliament  for  a 
new  Act  in  order  to  facilitate  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  measure  in  that  respect. 

The  motion  for  papers  was  then  agreed  to. 

House  of  Commons. — Feb.  8. — The  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  R. 
Cecil,  in  reply  to  whom  Lord  Palmerston  stated 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  remonstrated 
with  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Governments  on 
the  steps  taken  by  them  both  in  Holstein  and 
Schleswig  in  reference  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg,  such  proceedings  being 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  good  faith  which 
ought  to  have  been  observed  by  those  Governments, 
admitting,  as  they  did,  the  binding  nature  of  the 
Treaty  of  1852,  by  which  they  were  bound  to 
acknowledge  the  King  of  Denmark  as  King  of 
those  States,  and  inconsistent  with  the  declaration 
that  they  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark.  It  was  alleged  in  Berlin  that  if 
resistance  were  made  in  Schleswig  it  would  lead  to 
war,  and  that  war  put  an  end  to  treaties.  That 
was  a  most  preposterous  doctrine,  and  if  it  were 
once  established  any  strong  Power  which  had  an 
inconvenient  treaty  with  a  weak  Power  would 
have  nothing  to  do  to  free  itself  from  that  engage- 


ment but  to  make  an  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable 
attack,  and  then  to  say  war  had  broken  out,  and 
that  therefore  they  were  free  from  the  engagement. 
That  was  a  doctrine  which  no  Government  which 
had  any  respect  for  itself  would  maintain.  The 
Prussian  Government,  however,  since  the  adoption 
of  these  measures,  had  informed  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  it  will  abide  by  the  Treaty  of 
1852,  and  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark. 

Sir  G.  Grey  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Act  3  &  4  William  IV.  chapter  54, 
intituled  An  Act  for  making  further  Provision 
for  the  Confinement  and  Maintenance  of  Insane 
Prisoners.''^  He  referred  at  some  length  to  Townley's 
case,  and  vindicated  himself  from  the  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  upon  him  in  reference  to  it, 
though  he  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  By  this  bill  it  was  provided 
that  the  visiting  justices  only  of  the  gaol  in  which 
the  prisoner  was  confined  should  sign  the  certificate, 
and  that  they  should  appoint  the  medical  officers 
who  were  to  assist  them  in  their  examination. 
After  some  discussion,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill. 

House  of  Lords. — Feb.  9. — The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain (Viscount  Sidney)  reported  that  he  had 
presented  their  Lordships'  address  to  the  Queen, 
to  which  a  gracious  answer  had  been  returned. 
Lord  Derby  expressed  regret  that  Earl  Russell 
had  not  explicitly  stated  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  obtained  a  guarantee  from  Austria 
and  Prussia,  that  on  compliance  with  their  demands 
on  the  Danish  Monarchy,  they  would  withdraw 
from  Schleswig.  He  hoped  that  they  had  not  only 
asked,  but  pressed  for  such  a  guarantee. 

Earl  Russell — Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
not  demanded  any  special  guarantee,  but  it  has 
always  assumed,  that  when  the  Constitution  is 
repealed,  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  will 
evacuate  Schleswig. 

House  of  Commons, — Feb.  9, — Lord  Proby, 
Controller  of  the  Royal  Household,  presented  a 
gracious  reply  from  Her  Majesty  to  the  address 
voted  by  the  House  on  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

Mr,  Peacocke  asked  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  report  of  serious  riots  having  taken  place  in 
Copenhagen,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Danish  army  from  the  Dannewerke, — Lord 
Palmerston  had  seen  statements  in  the  news- 
papers to  that  effect,  but  they  were  contradicted  by 
the  latest  accounts  which  the  Government  had 
received. — Mr.  Peacocke  asked  for  the  production 
of  papers  containing  correspondence  with  the 
United  States  respecting  the  Alexandra,  but  Mr. 
Layard  declined  to  give  them,  as  the  case  was 
still  judicially  undecided, — On  the  motion  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  House  adjourned  till  Thursday, 
instead  of  meeting  at  two  o'clock,  as  usual,  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  there  being  really  no  business 
for  Wednesday,  a  motion,  of  which  notice  had  been 
given,  having  been  postponed. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  12.— Lord  Derby  again 
pressed  Earl  Russell  on  the  subject  of  the  steam- 
rams,  alleging  that  though  the  papers  respecting 
them  had  been  published  in  America,  he  wished 
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to  see  the  English  accounts.  Lord  Derby  quoted 
passages  which  seemed  to  imply  that,  as  Mr. 
Adams,  the  United  States'  Minister,  became  more 
firm  in  his  demands  to  stop  the  sailing  of  the 
A  lexandra,  Earl  Kussell  gradually  grew  less  firm. 
It  was  desirable,  said  Lord  Derby,  that  the  country 
should  see  we  had  not  yielded  to  menace  what  we 
had  refused  to  justice. — Lord  Eussell  denied  that 
this  was  the  case.  In  refusing  at  present  to  give 
up  the  papers,  he  said,  he  was  acting  by  advice  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

On  the  15th,  Lord  Derby  once  more  introduced 
the  subject,  when  Lord  Kussell  said,  he  could  not 
have  been  influenced  in  stopping  the  rams  by  Mr. 
Adams's  letters  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  September 
last,  because  he  found  that  he  had  decided  on  the 
3d  of  that  month  to  stop  them,  and  had  written  a 
private  note  to  Lord  Palmerston,  to  that  efiect,  on 
the  3d  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Adams  himself 
had  disclaimed  any  notion  of  the  sort,  not  having 
thought  of  imposing  any  condition  upon  the  English 
Government,  beyond  the  law  of  civilized  nations. 
Lord  Derby  was  glad  to  find  that  the  noble  Earl's 
correspondence  had  been  of  a  more  becoming  and 
satisfactory  nature  than  he  had  expected. 

House  of  Commons,  Feh.  12. — Mr.  Fitzgerald 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to,  and  demanded 
papers  bearing  on,  the  capture  of  certain  British 
vessels,  the  Springbolc  and  Science,  at  Matamoras,  and 
the  Margaret  Jessie  and  Saxon  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  last  case, 
namely,  the  capture  of  the  Saxon  by  the  Vanderhilt, 
was  the  most  serious,  as  it  was  attended  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  violence.  The  Saxon  left 
Table  Bay  on  the  2d  of  December  last,  with  a 
cargo  of  cattle,  for  Ascension,  which  she  reached 
on  the  17th  of  the  month.  She  proceeded,  by 
orders,  from  Ascension  to  Angra  Pequina,  an 
island  which  has  been  declared  by  proclamation 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
As  she  was  unloading,  the  captain  observed  a  large 
steamer  approaching,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
notorious  Vanderhilt,  which  sent  on  board  a  boat's 
crew,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  The 
crew  of  the  Saxon  ofi'ered  no  resistance.  They  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  poop  and  go  into  the  body  of 
the  ship  ;  and  as  the  mate  of  the  vessel  was  pro- 
ceeding down  the  ladder,  an  American  officer  gave 
him  a  push  ;  he  turned  round  to  see  what  it  was, 
ofiering  no  resistance,  being  quite  unarmed,  and 
the  American  officer  deliberately  drew  his  revolver 
and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  There  has 
appeared  in  the  papers  a  letter,  purporting  to 
be  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  member  for  Aberdeen,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  the  Government  had  represented 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that,  if 
the  circumstances  were  as  they  were  represented, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  the  American  officer  ought  to  be  put  on  his 
trial  for  murder.  I  wish  to  know  if  the  circum- 
stances I  have  stated  are  correct,  and,  if  that  is  so, 
the  course  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  which,  if 
it  is  as  represented  in  the  letter  I  have  referred  to, 
is  a  course  not  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  and  un- 
worthy their  position  as  a  British  Government. 
"When  under  the  flag  of  this  country  an  English 
subject  is  brutally  murdered,  without  any  excuse, 
oflfering  no  resistance,  is  it  sufficient  for  the  Govern- 


ment to  say,  there  is  good  ground  for  trying  the 
person  for  murder  ?  They  should  have  said,  "  We 
send  you  the  fullest  information  we  have  ;  if  it  is 
correct,  we  demand  that  the  officer  shall  be  put 
upon  his  trial,  and  receive  the  punishment  his 
crime  deserves." 

The  Attorney-General  said,  the  House  might 
rest  assured  that  the  Government  had  taken  the 
steps  that  the  circumstances  required,  and  that 
the  answer  of  the  United  States  at  least  showed 
civility,  and  indicated  that  they  would  take  the 
course  that  would  become  them  if  the  facts  were 
made  out  to  their  satisfaction. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion  for 
papers  was  withdrawn,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  reserving 
his  right  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the  Saxon 
again  before  the  House,  if  there  was  no  satisfactory 
settlement. 

House  of  Commons,  Feh.  15. — A  short  discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  allow  malt  to  be  used  in 
feeding  cattle.  He  showed  the  impossibility  of 
repealing  the  malt-tax  itself  just  now — so  many 
other  interests,  connected  with  revenue,  being 
bound  up  in  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  in  reply  to  Colonel 
Gilpin,  stated,  that  Government  had,  as  was  usual, 
paid  the  expenses  incurred  by  Colonel  Crawley  in 
reference  to  the  recent  court-martial,  except  that 
of  legal  advisers. 

House  of  Lords,  Feh.  22. — Considerable  opposi- 
tion has  been  ofi'ered  to  the  Eoyal  Arcade  between 
Eegent  Street  and  Bond  Street,  and  several  peti- 
tions were  presented  against  it.  The  motion  for  a 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  rejected  without  a 
division. 

House  of  Commons,  Feh.  22. — The  debate 
turned  upon  papers  connected  with  Danish  affairs, 
which  had  been  asked  for  but  not  produced.  Mr. 
Disraeli  said  that  the  House  was  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  not  only  by  papers  being  withheld, 
but  from  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  answer  inquiries 
which  members  had  a  right  to  make.  The  House 
of  Commons,  he  remarked,  was  kept  in  greater 
ignorance  of  what  took  place  than  any  other  class 
of  persons  in  Europe. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  closed  the 
discussion,  which  was  the  most  animated  that  has 
yet  taken  place,  by  saying  that  previous  notice 
should  have  been  given  if  a  censure  on  Govern- 
ment was  intended,  as  some  members  alleged. 
Mr.  Disraeli  concurred  in  this  view ;  and  Mr. 
Osborne's  motion  to  postpone  the  navy  estimates, 
in  the  absence  of  the  information  asked  for,  was 
negatived  by  220  to  47. 


ASCENT  OF  THE  JUNGFEAU  IN  1863. 

There  was  great  excitement  at  the  ^ggisch- 
horn  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  July,  for  an  un- 
usually large  party  were  to  start  for  an  attempt  on 
the  Jungfrau  ;  and  Wellig,  the  landlord,  rushed 
about  in  a  truly  frantic  manner.    I  sat  quietly  in 
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the  salouy  working  at  a  mask,  as  H.  had  suffered 
so  terribly  that  he  determined  to  try  what  that 
would  do  to  save  him  from  the  sun.  A  lady 
kindly  gave  me  a  helping  hand  :  it  must  have  dis- 
tressed her  to  see  me  bungling  over  my  needle  and 
thread,  and  with  such  valuable  assistance  my  work 
was  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Wellig  kept  run- 
ning in  to  ask  us  to  look  at  the  provisions  he  had 
prepared,  which  of  course  we  did  ;  there  seemed  to 
be  hundreds  of  eggs  and  vast  masses  of  meat,  and 
the  happy  landlord  stood  before  them,  looking 
thoroughly  delighted  with  the  good  order  we  had 
given  him.  Soon  after  two  o'clock  our  party 
started ;  it  consisted  of  H.  and  myself  with  our  two 
guides,  our  three  English  friends,  their  three 
guides,  and  a  porter ;  so  we  made  quite  a  goodly 
party,  and  every  one  (with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Wandfluh)  was  in  high  spirits.  It  is  about  four 
hours'  walk  to  the  Faulberg,  the  place  where  we 
were  to  sleep,  and  our  object  merely  being  to  get 
there  before  dusk,  we  took  it  very  quietly.  The 
first  part  of  the  route  is  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
^ggischhorn,  rather  a  tedious  walk  ;  it  brings  you 
in  about  two  hours  to  the  great  Aletsch  glacier. 
The  path  now  skirts  the  lovely  Majerleu  See, 
with  its  floating  icebergs.  This  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  striking  objects  in  the  Alps  ;  the  wonder- 
fully abrupt  manner  in  which  the  glacier  terminates 
in  the  lake,  and  the  deep  blue  of  those  splendid 
crevasses,  are  lost  in  the  distant  view  which  the 
traveller  gets  from  the  summit  of  the  jEggisch- 
horn. 

It  is  an  extremely  pleasant  walk  over  the  glacier ; 
the  slope  is  very  gentle,  and  the  crevasses  so  appa- 
rent that  there  is  no  need  to  use  the  rope.  At 
about  six  o'clock  we  reached  the  Faulberg,  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  night.  In  some  rocks  above 
the  glacier  are  two  small  caves,  the  larger  of  which 
would  hold  about  four  men,  the  smaller  two.  To 
a  party  of  eleven,  therefore,  the  accommodation 
appeared  decidedly  limited.  In  the  upper  cave 
our  guides  proceeded  to  light  a  fire,  over  which 
some  water  was  boiled,  and  mixed  with  a  strong 
decoction  of  cofifee  ;  this,  with  sundry  hunks  of 
bread,  pieces  of  meat,  and  eggs,  formed  an  ad- 
mirable supper.  We  had  brought  warm  wraps, 
which  we  now  proceeded  to  put  on.  A  second 
coat  and  pair  of  trowsers  were  not  to  be  despised, 
as  the  air  was  very  cold  ;  but  the  amusement  of 
singing  songs,  in  which  the  guides  joined,  prevented 
our  thinking  much  of  this.  In  fact,  a  merrier  or 
noisier  party  could  not  have  been  found. 

At  dusk  we  lay  down  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
sleep  ;  but  as  we  were  crowded  together  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way,  the  attempt  proved  quite  fruit- 
less. I  believe  I  almost  dosed  once  or  twice,  and 
was  then  conscious  of  feeling  as  if  my  legs  were 
swelled  to  an  enormous  size.  I  did  not  dare  move, 
thinking  that,  perhaps,  one  of  my  companions 
rnight  be  asleep  ;  however,  on  rousing  up  at  mid- 
night, they  all  declared  that  they  had  not  had  a 
wink— a  bad  preparation  for  a  hard  day's  work. 
Soon  after  twelve  we  relit  the  fire,  warmed  up  some 
coff'ee,  and  tried  to  eat  something,  a  not  very  easy 
thing  at  that  time  of  night.  Old  Wandfluh  now 
declared  his  intention  of  remaining  at  the  Faul- 
berg, to  look  after  the  things,  and  letting  the 
porter  go  with  us  as  guide  ;  I  think  he  acted 
quite  rightly,  as  he  was  not  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
head  to  allow  of  his  being  of  real  use  as  a  guide. 


At  about  half-past  one,  our  cavalcade  left  the 
Faulberg,  the  leading  guide  (Walter  of  Brieg) 
having  a  candle  in  a  bottle  to  light  us  on  our  way. 
It  was  rather  an  awkward  thing  to  scramble  down 
the  rocks  in  the  dark,  and  I  very  nearly  slipped  in 
crossing  a  slope  of  frozen  snow.  Once  on  the 
glacier,  our  way  was  simple  enough,  the  snow 
bridges  being  so  hard  frozen,  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  their  giving  way.  It  is  wonderful  how 
silent  men  are  on  an  expedition  of  this  kind ; 
there  is  certainly  something  very  solemnizing  in 
such  a  scene.  The  glorious  stars  overhead,  the 
faint  glimmer  of  dawn  in  the  east,  the  wonderful 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  all  contributed  to  the 
feeling  of  reverent  awe,  mixed  with  exhilaration, 
which  filled  our  minds  throughout  that  walk. 

We  walked  quietly  and  steadily  up  the  glacier, 
which  slopes  very  gradually ;  the  cold  was  intense, 
especially  just  before  sunrise.  I  wiU  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  glories  of  a  sunrise  among  the  Alps ; 
it  has  been  so  often  attempted,  and  no  description 
gives  any  idea  of  the  reality  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
had  we  been  able  to  choose  a  day  during  the  'whole 
summer,  we  could  not  have  fixed  upon  a  finer. 
By  the  time  that  the  sun  had  fairly  risen  we  had 
reached  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier,  and  made  a 
short  halt  for  a  slight  refection.  A  stick  of  choco- 
late and  some  raisins  and  prunes  were  given  us,  to 
be  eaten  during  the  hard  work  of  the  last  slope. 
The  latter  are  a  great  refreshment,  and  have  a 
decided  tendency  to  prevent  thirst. 

Our  route  now  diverged  from  the  main  stream  of 
the  Aletsch  glacier,  and  we  turned  to  the  left  up  a 
rather  steeper  slope  than  that  which  we  had  hitherto 
passed.  It  was  here  necessary  to  take  to  the  rope. 
We  formed  two  parties  ;  our  three  friends,  with 
their  guides,  one  ;  H.  and  myself  (with  Lauener  in 
front,  and  the  ^ggisch-horn  porter  last,)  the  other. 
By  this  arrangement,  had  either  of  us  felt  at  all 
nervous,  we  could  have  returned  without  incon- 
veniencing the  others. 

The  first  approach  to  anything  like  difficulty  is  a 
steep  slope  of  snow,  with  an  ugly  crevasse'  at  its 
base.  Had  any  one  felt  at  all  giddy,  this  would 
have  decided  us  not  to  continue  the  ascent.  No 
one,  however,  suffered  in  the  least ;  so  we  went 
merrUy  forward.  After  passing  along  a  tolerably 
level  plateau  of  snow,  we  reached  the  point  where 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  ascent  commences. 

Before  attempting  this  last  climb,  our  guides  rid 
themselves  of  every  incumbrance  in  the  shape  of 
provisions,  as  all  their  energies  would  be  required 
in  cutting  steps  up  the  final  slope.  To  H.  and 
myself  it  was  a  novel  experience  to  stand  on  a  slope 
of  ice,  looking  down  into  space.  It  was  a  great 
comfort  to  find  ourselves  so  little  inconvenienced 
by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  entirely  free 
from  giddiness.  The  guides  cut  capital  steps,  and 
we  who  came  last  had  an  advantage  over  the  leaders, 
as  each  guide  hoUowed  out  the  steps  as  he  ascended. 
The  worst  feature  in  the  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  length  of  this  last  slope. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  places  in  which  greater 
difficulties  have  to  be  overcome,  but,  I  should 
think,  few  which  require  such  continuous  care. 
The  strain  on  one's  knees  is  very  great,  especially 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  short  legs.  I  should 
imagine  that  a  smaller  party  would  have  made 
quicker  progress  than  we  did  ;  as  it  was,  we  were 
nearly  two  hours  over  this  part  of  our  work. 
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The  summit  of  the  Jungfrau  is  a  most  uncom- 
fortable resting-place,  it  being  a  mere  ridge  of 
snow,  which  hardly  admits  of  one's  standing.  We 
were  glad  to  crouch  down,  and  gel  a  minute's  rest, 
while  enjoying  the  wonderful  view.  Of  course,  the 
great  feature  of  interest  is  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  mighty  overland  peaks.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
remember  all  that  we  did  see,  for  I  was  much  too 
excited  to  make  a  proper  survey  of  the  scene.  It 
was  very  curious  to  look  down  on  Lauterbrunnen 
and  Miirreu — places  so  well  known  to  the  ordinary 
Swiss  tourist — and  think  of  the  precipices  which 
separated  us  from  them.  It  had  taken  us  seven 
hours  to  reach  the  summit — a  long  time,  some 
would  say,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minutes'  view ; 
but  we  did  not  grudge  the  labour.  The  un- 
pleasant task  of  descending  was  now  the  upper- 
most thought  in  our  minds.  It  is  certainly  much 
more  difficult  than  the  ascent.  The  young  porter, 
who  had  been  last  in  ascending,  had  now  to  lead 
the  way,  as  there  was  no  room  for  the  others  to 
pass  us  and  get  in  front.  It  was  rather  a  difficult 
task  for  the  poor  fellow  to  find  our  steps,  as  the 
wind  had  filled  up  many  of  them  with  the  loose 
particles  of  frozen  snow  which  were  blown  about. 
However,  a  few  encouraging  shouts  of  "  Vorwarts," 
"  Courage,"  &c.,  from  Lauener,  soon  cheered  him 
on,  and  he  led  capitally.  It  was  his  first  ascent  of 
anything  like  a  first-class  mountain,  and  he  cer- 
tainly managed  very  well. 

I  think  we  all  found  the  descent  rather  nervous 
work ;  at  least,  I  confess  to  having  done  so  myself 
during  the  first  five  minutes.  One  soon  gets  used  to 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  such  slopes  are  descended 
■ — not  with  the  face  to  the  slope,  as  in  coming  down 
a  ladder,  but  the  back  to  the  ice  and  the  heels 
firmly  dug  into  each  step.  In  a  little  more  than  an 
hour-  we  reached  the  base,  and  there  stopped  to 
refresh.  A  bottle  of  Wellig's  champagne  was  dis- 
cussed, and,  though  not  very  much  among  ten,  was 
very  refreshing.  As  may  be  supposed,  we  were  in 
high  spirits  at  the  success  of  our  undertaking,  espe- 
cially we  who  had  made  our  first  conquest.  The 
descent  of  the  glacier  was  rather  tiring ;  for  the 
sun  had  thoroughly  softened  the  snow,  and  the 
rope  was  in  constant  use.  After  a  good  deal  of 
hard  walking,  we  reached  the  Faulberg,  and  found 
Wandfluh  anxiously  awaiting  our  arrival.  He  was 
delighted  to  see  us  again  safe  and  sound,  and  much 
regretted  that  he  had  not  accompanied  us.  Copious 
draughts  of  cold  tea  greatly  refreshed  us.  I  had  no 
idea  before  what  a  reviving  thing  tea  is,  after  hard 
work.    I  would  recommend  all  to  try  it. 

After  an  hour's  rest,  we  started  for  the  ^ggisch- 
horn,  taking  it  very  quietly.  We  reached  the  hotel 
at  six  o'clock,  tired,  but  not  done  up.  Many  and 
hearty  were  the  congratulations  we  received  from 
Wellig  and  his  retainers.  A  good  dinner  and  some 
capital  champagne  closed  this  most  successful  and 
enjoyable  day. 

The  cost  of  the  expedition  was  seventy  francs  to 
each  guide,  and  about  a  napoleon  a  piece  for  pro- 
visions— a  not  very  expensive  aff'air,  when  con- 
sidered as  two  days'  excursion. 

It  struck  me  as  a  very  liberal  thing  on  the  part 
of  Wellig  to  charge  us  nothing  for  our  beds  on  the 
night  we  spent  at  the  Faulberg.  He  might  justly 
have  done  so,  as,  of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
them  for  us.  Altogether,  I  think  him  a  capital 
fellow,  deserving  of  all  support. 


LINES 

ON  slingeneyer's  picture  of  a  martyr  in  the 

REIGN  OF  DIOCLETIAN. 

Thou  sleepest — yet  thy  waking  is  to  die. 
Meek  martyr  !  resting  in  a  slumber  deep 

And  calm  as  childhood's,  'neath  His  wakeful  eye. 
Who  truly  "  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Thy  lips  are  parted  in  a  tranquil  smile. 

So  tranquil,  one  might  almost  deem  the  strife 

Were  o'er  ;  thy  hands  yet  clasp  thy  cross  the 
while, 

Pledge  of  thy  stay  in  death,  thy  claim  to  endless 
life. 

The  hardened  jailor  starts  to  see 

Thy  calmness,  and  in  wondering  awe  looks  down 
Upon  thy  silent  form  ;  who  knows  but  he 

May  one  day  follow  thee  and  share  thy  crown  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  the  earliest  seeds  of  faith. 

By  sight  of  thee,  implanted  in  his  heart. 
May  grow,  till,  pressing   on  thro'  chains  and 
death. 

He  rise  and  meet  thee  there,  where  nought  can 
ever  part  ? 
A  moment — and  the  hungry  lion's  roar 

From  thy  calm  rest  shall  widely  thee  awaken  : 
One  painful  stage  remains,  one  trial  more. 

Go  bravely  forth  in  faith  and  trust  unshaken. 
The  sun  is  shining  on  thy  place  of  death. 

And  o'er  thee  stealeth  in  one  slender  ray, — 
Type  not  unfitting  of  thy  heavenly  path. 

And  brightening  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.  G. 


DAYS  OF  OMEN. 
In  almost  every  month  of  the  year  there  occurs 
a  day  which  has  a  tradition  attached  to  it,  marking 
it  out  among  its  fellows  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  collect  such  scraps  of  "  Folk 
Lore." 

.  January  has  two  such  days  : — 

St;  Vincent's-day  (the  22d),'  called  "  Sunheam- 
day,"  and  St.  Paul's  (the  25th),  called  "  Prog7iostic- 
day." 

St.  Vincent  was  a  Spanish  martyr,  who  was 
burned  in  304.  There  was  an  ancient  superstition, 
that  the  sun  would  never  shine  continuously  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  tragedy  ;  and  that,  if  a  sunbeam 
by  chance  broke  out,  a  person  who  stood  where  the 
ray  fell  on  him  would  be  lucky  throughout  the 
year, 

ST.  vincent's-day. 
"  Eemember,  on  St.  Vincent's-day, 
If  that  the  sun  his  face  display. 
Be  sure  to  mark  the  transient  beam 
Which  through  the  casement  sheds  a  gleam  ; 
For  'tis  a  token,  bright  and  clear. 
Of  prosperous  fortune  all  the  year." 

ST.  paul's-day. 
"  If  Saint  Paul's-day  be  faire  and  cleare, 
It  doth  betide  a  happy  yeare  ; 
But  if  by  chance  it  then  should  raine, 
It  will  make  deare  all  kinds  of  graine  ; 
And  if  the  clouds  make  dark  the  skie, 
Then  neate  and  fowles  this  yeare  shall  die  ; 
If  blustering  winds  do  blow  aloft 
Then  wars  shall  trouble  the  realm  full  oft. 
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THE  CONFLAGRATION  AT  SANTIAGO. 

Santiago  will  ever  hereafter  be  associated  in 
our  minds  with  an  awful  calamity,  the  accounts  of 
which  have  lately  reached  England.  Chili,  of  which 
Santiago  is  the  capital,  is  in  itself  a  republic — 
usually  considered  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of 
republics — of  Spanish  origin,  in  South  America. 
It  may  be  from  1,200  to  1,300  miles  long,  and 
averaging  115  wide.  The  religion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  strictly  and  exclusively  Roman  Catholic. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  clergy  of  the  city,  aided  by 
the  zealous  efforts  of  the  inhabitants,  to  decorate 
the  churches  on  the  occurrence  of  any  particular 
anniversary.  This  is  done,  not  as  in  England,  ex- 
clusively with  natural  flowers  and  evergreens,  but 
with  the  aid  of  gauze,  muslin,  paper,  and  waxen 
flowers.  Hangings  and  trimmings  of  the  most  in- 
flammable kind  adorn  the  walls,  and  as  the  largest 
attendance  is  always  in  the  evening,  great  care  is 
taken  to  arrange  the  lights  so  as  to  produce  as 
gorgeous  an  effect  as  possible.  A  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Communion  on  the  8th  of  December.  It  was  in- 
stituted to  commemorate  a  dogma,  which  our  church 
pronounces  untrue,  and  which  has  only  of  late  years 
been  imposed  upon  Roman  Catholics  as  a  necessary 
article  of  faith.  The  church  of  Santiago  was  to  be 
crowded  on  that  night  as,  in  honour  of  the  festival, 
the  decorations  were  unusually  splendid,  and  it  was 
crowded — with  women  principally — the  smaller 
proportion  of  men  being  separated  from  the  women 
by  an  iron  grating,  and  having  a  door  to  themselves. 

We  must,  notwithstanding  our  horror  at  the 
accident,  remark,  in  passing,  upon  one  characteristic 
of  the  Santiago  female  congregation,  which  English 
ladies  would  do  well  to  imitate,  at  least  in  spirit — 
the  quietness  of  their  dress.  The  rule  in  Santiago 
is  to  go  veiled  and  in  black  to  church — The  black 
dress,  we  presume,  not  being  under  those  circum- 
stances a  sign  of  mourning,  but  simply  as  least 
conspicuous. 

Let  us  imagine  them  all  assembled  jn  the 
church,  kneeling  on  the  stone  floor  on  little  mats 
which  they  had  brought  in  their  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  were  three  large  doors  to  the  church, 
but  only  one  of  these  was  used,  the  other  two  were 
locked.  Any  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the 
famous  picture  in  the  Louvre  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
standing  on  the  crescent  moon,  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  appearance  which  the  east-end  presented; 
only,  in  this  case,  a  figure  took  the  place  of  a 
picture,  and  instead  of  colour,  moonlight  was  re- 
presented by  a  row  of  lighted  paraffin  lamps 
arranged  in  proper  form.  Paraffin  oil,  as  our  readers 
will  observe  elsewhere,  is  safe  or  unsafe  in  pro- 
portion as  the  volatile  or  explosive  properties  are 
extracted  from  it,  and  the  lamentable  catastrophe 
which  we  are  trying  to  describe,  is,  by  some,  attri- 
buted to  the  incautious  use,  by  the  officials,  of 
imperfectly  distilled  paraffin.  But  when  blazing 
lamps,  however  fed,  are  put  in  close  juxtaposition 
with  gauze  and  silver  paper,  we  need  scarcely 
wonder  if  the  consequence  be  fire.  One  of  the 
lamps  swayed  from  its  position  and  set  alight  to 
some  stray  festoon  ;  and  spite  of  the  frantic  efforts 
of  the  men  in  charge,  before  the  spark  could  be 
extinguished  the  whole  drapery  was  in  flames.  The 
hot  white  light  leapt  from  one  crested  pillar  to 
another,  and  abnost  before  the  kneeling  crowd  per- 


ceived any  accession  of  glare  or  heat,  all  hope  of 
stopping  the  conflagration  was  at  ah  end.  The 
details  of  what  followed  have  been  given  at  length 
in  the  daily  pajj^rs.  They  are  almost  too  horrible 
to  be  dwelt  orrnere.  For  these  poor  women  were 
hemmed  in  by  one  another  so  that  a  very  few  only, 
and  those  nearest  the  door,  could  escape.  Three 
thousand  women  were  in  the  church,  and  of  these 
one  third  only  are  reported  to  have  escaped.  More 
than  two  thousand  died,  some  of  suffocation  from 
the  smoke,  others  pressed  to  death  in  the  crowd 
around  the  one  open  door.  The  inhabitants  who 
were  not  at  church  crowded  round  this  opening,  and 
tried — alas,  with  poor  success  ! — to  rescue  those 
who  could  be  rescued.  Various  feats  of  daring 
heroism  are  recorded,  performed  chiefly  by  the 
North  Americans.  One  instance  is  given  of  a 
daughter,  who  after  vainly  seeking  help  for  her 
mother,  whom  she  recognized  amongst  the  strug- 
gling crowd,  plunged  into  it  herself  and  came  out 
in  safety,  bearing  her  mother  still  alive.  All  was 
over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  fiirst  alarm.> — 
The  few  pulled  out  of  the  fire  by  violence  were 
saved — the  many  lay  dead  about  the  scorching 
floor. 

Some  English  journals  have  seemed  to  look  on 
the  occurrence  almost  as  if  it  were  a  massacre 
contrived ;  and  have  held  up,  as  if  to  eternal 
obloquy,  the  name  of  the  presiding  priest.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  absurd  as  well  as 
unjust.  The  catastrophe  was  horrible-;  and  if  we 
at  such  a  distance  realize  this,  much  more  must 
those  on  the  spot  do  so.  The  priests  attached  to 
the  church  will  have  their  full  share  of  blame  for 
an  accident  which  certainly  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  rashness  ;  and  as  they  must  have  seen  it  all, 
we  should  imagine  that  they  will  carry  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dreadful  scene  with  them  to  their 
dying  day  as  a  punishment  for  the  share  they  had 
in  it.  We,  at  a  distance,  ought  to  be  better  able 
to  separate  cause  and  effect  than  the  immediate 
sufferers  themselves.  Exciting  services  and  theatri- 
cal displays  of  all  kinds  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
calm  gravity  which  should  accompany  every  one 
of  us  when  we  go  into  the  more  immediate  presence 
of  our  Maker.  But  the  crowds  which  throng  the 
Madeleine  in  Paris  on  Christmas  eve,  or  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome  in  Holy  week,  are  not  one  whit  less 
excited  than  those  who  filled  the  doomed  church 
of  Santiago ;  and  in  our  own  country,  scenes  of 
excitement  passing  description  or  belief,  took  place 
when  the  "  Revival "  was  at  its  height.  No  such 
catastrophe  has  marked  these  meetings,  therefore 
the  originators  of  them  have  passed  ^^nblamed. 
We  should  excuse  widowed  husbands,  childless 
mothers,  and  motherless  children  if,  in  their 
unreasoning  sorrow,  they  stigmatized  those  as 
murderers,  who  are  only  weak  mistaken  mortals  ; 
but  it  is  surely  the  height  of  unreason  for  us  to  say, 
that  because  the  dogma  they  were  celebrating  was 
false,  therefore  the  church  was  unwisely  decorated ; 
because  the  church  was  unwisely  decorated,  there- 
fore it  was  burnt,  and  because  the  priests  propa- 
gated the  doctrine,  therefore  they  caused  the  fire. 
Such  a  conclusion,  on  such  premises,  we  have 
heard  frequently  arrived  at  since  the  catastrophe. 
The  present  is  not  a  place  to  enlarge  on  the  doc- 
trinal question  which,  as  regards  English  Church 
people,  is  settled  for  them ;  but  when  events  of  so 
terrible  a  nature  pass  before  us,  it  behoves  us  all 
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to  pause  and  consider  them  fairly,  before  we  jom 
in  what  may  or  may  not  be  an  unmeaning  shout ; 
anc"  a  recent  letter  in  the  Guardian  leaves  a  loop- 
hole for  charity  to  enter,  in  our^dgment  of  the 
priests,  who  have  been  geneMiy  accused  of 
cowardice,  most  falsely  so,  if  this  letter  is  to  be 
beheved. 


DENMAEK  AND  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
No.  II. 

In  a  former  paper  we  tried  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  succession  of  King  Christian.  We  went 
the  Oldenburgh  dynasty,  which  commenced  at  the 
back,  if  our  readers  remember,  to  the  foundation  of 
accession  of  Christian  I.  (1448),  and  closed  at  the 
death  of  Frederick  VII.  (1863)  ;  and  we  gave  the 
reasons  for  the  choice  of  the  present  King,  the  first 
of  the  House  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburgh- 
Glucksburgh.  We  must  now,  once  again,  beg  our 
readers'  attention  to  another  view  of  the  same 
subject. 

There  is  one  distinction  which,  borne  in  mind, 
will  tend  to  the  better  comprehension  of  the  matter, 
and  that  is  between  two  easily  confounded  terms — 
the  Danish  Kingdom,  or  Denmark  Proper,  which  is 
governed  by  a  King,  and  the  Danish  Monarchy, 
which  comprehends  not  this  only,  but  the  whole 
territory  over  which  the  King  rules,  taking  in  not 
Denmark  only,  but  the  Isles,  and  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  of  which  he  is  Duke,  not  King. 

The  November  Constitution  was  one  framed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  in 
October,  1863,  during  the  lifetime  of  King  Frede- 
rick, and  ratified  by  the  present  King  on  the 
18th  November,  1863.  This  charter  places  the 
executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  ;  and  the  power  of  making  laws,  the 
legislative  power,  in  the  hands  of  the  Rigsdag, 
or  Diet,  acting  in  concert  with  the  King.  This 
Rigsdag  is  a  Diet  composed  of  an  Upper  House, 
or  Landsthing,  and  a  House  of  Commons,  or 
FolJcsthing;  the  Upper  consisting  of  59  Mem- 
bers for  Denmark,  and  16  for  Schleswig — 19  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  Denmark, 
and  6  for  Schleswig,  for  a  twelve  years'  term  :  the 
rest  are  elected.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  130 
members  (elected),  101  for  Denmark  and  29  for 
Schleswig.i  There  is  a  separate  Provincial  Diet  for 
Schleswig  besides,  which,  however,  is  of  no  par- 
ticular importance  in  the  present  question.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  specify  the  proportion  in 
which  Denmark  Proper  and  Schleswig  are  admitted 
into  the  Diet,  because  this  preponderating  influence 
of  Denmark  is  one  principal  rock  of  ofience  with 
the  Germans.  The  late  King  made  the  Consti- 
tution rather,  it  is  by  some  believed,  against  his 
better  judgment,  but  strongly  pressed  by  the  Danish 
part  of  his  subjects,  whose  aim  naturally  was  as 
much  as  possible  to  incorporate  Schleswig  with 
Denmark — an  aim  which  the  Schleswigers  have 
always  thwarted  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
clinging  with  desperate  grasp  to  the  sister  Duchy, 
Holstein,  through  their  alliance  with  which  they 
have  a  claim  on  the  sympathies  of  the  Germanic 
Federation. 

^  Besides  the  Rigsdag,  there  is  the  Eigsraad,  or 
Supreme  Council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  sixty 
members,  forty-seven  for  Denmark  and  thirteen  for 
Schleswig. 


We  must  now  proceed  to  state  on  what  tenure 
King  Christian  holds  this  Duchy  of  Holstein.  That 
done,  we  will  explain  the  wishes  of  the  Germanic 
Federation,  in  so  far  as  they  act  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  and  the  actions  of  the  two  leading  German 
Powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  they  have  assumed 
an  attitude  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  German 
body.  As  regards  the  first  head,  we  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  Mr.  Manning,  of  Serjeants'  Inn, 
who,  in  a  paper  in  the  Athenceum  of  J anuary  9th, 
seems  to  us  to  have  met  with  more  success  than 
usually  attends  efi'orts  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
question. 

The  Counts  or  Dukes  of  Holstein  have  been  long 
divided  into  four  branches.  The  eldest,  or  reigning 
branch  of  Oldenburg,  in  1448  acquired,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Crown  of  Denmark.  There  remained  three 
junior  branches  of  the  Holstein  family :  (1)  AuGU- 
STENBURG ;  (2)  Gluckstadt ;  (3)  Gottorp.  This 
youngest  branch  of  Gottorp  was  united  to  Russia 
by  the  marriage  of  Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  to  Anne,  Duchess  of  Courland  ; 
and  their  son,  in  1762,  became  Emperor  of  Russia, 
as  Peter  III.  (in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was 
daughter  of  Czar  Ivan  V.),  being,  in  right  of  his 
father,  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  ;  which  title  de- 
scends to  the  present  Emperor  Alexander,  Peter's 
great-grandson.  Branch  1  (Augustenburg)  is  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  and 
neither  has  nor  makes  any  claim  to  that  country. 
Branch  3  is,  as  we  see,  equally  unconnected  with  it. 
Branch  2  (Gluckstadt)  was  descended,  through 
females,  from  the  Royal  House  of  Copenhagen; 
and  our  readers  will  see,  by  refering  to  the  J  anuary 
number  of  the  Events  of  the  Month,  that,  until 
the  treaty  of  1852,  the  Crown  of  Denmark  could 
descend  through  females,  although  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein  could  not. 

The  reigning  branch  of  Holstein  (the  Oldenburg) 
died  out  in  the  person  of  the  late  King  Frederick, 
and  the  next  in  succession  is  evidently  the  House 
of  Augustenburg,  who,  however,  lost  their  claim  to 
the  Duchy  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

In  1848,  just  when  Louis  Philippe  was  being 
expelled  from  France,  and  a  revolutionary  spirit 
was  everywhere  about,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Holstein,  which  the  Duke^of  Augustenburg  joined. 
At  its  suppression,  the  Duke  was  pardoned,  aiid 
restored  to  his  forfeited  estates  in  Holstein,  on 
condition  of  his  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Duchy  in  favour  of  Prince  Christian 
of  Gluckstadt  (which  renunciation  was  afterwards 
repeated  in  the  treaty  of  1852,  when  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  received  in  compensation  a  sum  of 
money),  who,  by  the  renunciation  of  the  Landgra- 
vine, had  been  declared  next  in  succession  to  the 
Crown  of  Denmark. 

Both  as  regards  geographical  position  and  in 
accordance  with  political  divisions,  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein  is  a  German  State.  As  Duke  of  Holstein 
alone,  has  any  Head  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  a 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  German  Assembly,  or  a  vote 
in  the  Confederate  Committee  ;  and,  surrounded  as 
the  lower  boundaries  of  Holstein  are,  on  every  side, 
by  German  States — Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Olden- 
burg— speaking  the  German  language,  we  are  not 
much  astonished  at  the  Holsteiners  preferring  to 
have  a  ruler  who  could  live  amongst  them,  with  ex- 
clusively German  feelings  and  interests.  Such  sym- 
pathies "could  hardly  be  expected  from  a  Govern- 
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ment  whose  principal  seat  was  at  Copenhagen  ;  nor, 
if  King  Christian  had  possessed  them,  would  he 
have  been  looked  on  with  much  favour  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Denmark  Proper,  who  form,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 

The  advisers  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark  were 
exclusively  Danish  in  their  feelings  and  tendencies, 
and,  at  their  instigation,  he  made  several  highly 
obnoxious  decrees  and  enactments  to  the  Hol- 
steiners,  especially  one  patent,  passed  March  30, 
1863,  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  Holstein  Diet,  and  shut  out  from  State  prefer- 
ments those  who  did  not  speak  the  Danish  lan- 
gTiage.  This  enactment,  although  ratified  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  present  King,  has  since  been 
repealed  by  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  1852,  certain 
"arrangements"  were  made — not  stated  in  the 
Treaty,  for  some  reason,  but  understood  to  be 
equally  binding  on  Danes  and  Germans.  They 
related  to  the  maintaining  of  the  independence  of 
the  united  Duchies  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Danish  rule  respectively ;  and  these  "  arrange- 
ments," not  definitively  expressed,  have  been  a 
fruitful  cause  of  dispute  ever  since  the  framing  of 
the  Treaty  ;  the  Germans,  on  the  one  hand,  de- 
claring that  the  Danes  did  not  fulfil  their  agree- 
ments, and  the  Danes  retorting  on  the  Germans 
that  they  did  not  acknowledge  theirs. 

Various  decrees  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
passed  in  the  Diet  relative  to  Schleswig-Holstein, 
which  have,  since  afiairs  grew  more  serious,  been 
turned  into  demands.  One  was,  that  there  should 
be  a  common  Constitution  for  Denmark  and  the 
Duchies  ;  in  other  words,  that,  although  the  Danes 
formed  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Ger- 
mans a  minority,  yet  the  latter  should  have  the 
power  of  becommg  a  majority  in  the  general  Par- 
liament, and  ruling  the  kingdom — a  proposition 
which  was  so  preposterous,  that  England  remon- 
strated, and  it  has  since  been  withdrawn. 

In  October  last,  the  German  Diet  thought  fit  to 
order  Federal  execution  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  for- 
getting that,  although  they  had  the  power  to  do 
this  in  Holstein,  a  part  of  the  States  of  Germany, 
they  had  not  the  same  jurisdiction  over  Schleswig, 
whose  connexion  with  Holstein  was  simply  one  of 
expediency,  not  of  right,  when  it  was  made,  although 
in  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  this  arrangement 
had  insensibly  passed  into  an  institution. 

In  November,  a  new  complication  was  introduced 
into  the  matter  by  the  death  of  the  King.  The 
claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  were  once 
again  put  forward,  and  a  division  of  interest  was 
made  between  the  Germanic  Confederation,  as  a 
body,  and  the  two  leading  Powers,  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  smaller  German  Powers  acknowledged 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  as  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  ;  the  Great  Powers  decided  to  leave  the 
question  of  the  succession  in  abeyance,  and  pro- 
ceed, instead,  with  the  execution  commenced  in 
Holstein  during  King  Frederick's  lifetime,  and 
continued  there  after  his  death.  It  did  not  strike 
them  in  this  light,  but  the  fact  is  nevertheless  in- 
disputable, that,  by  putting  in  Federal  execution 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  certain  arrangements, 
they  did,  in  fact,  tacitly  acknowledge  King  Chris- 
tian's claim  as  Duke  ;  for,  of  course,  if  he  were  not 
Duke,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  enforced  upon 
him. 


Federal  execution,  we  must  observe,  consists  in 
sending  an  armed  force  into  any  part  of  the  States 
of  Germany,  not  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  war- 
fare, but  as  a  |Mpt  of  exaction  of  pledge  for  what- 
ever is  requirecT  At  the  same  time  that  the  two 
Powers  were  enforcing  Federal  obligations  on  the 
King,  they  have  allowed,  in  all  the  towns  of  Hol- 
stein where  Federal  execution  took  place,  the  arms 
of  Denmark  to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  encou- 
ragement to  be  given  to  the  rival  claimant.  A 
two-handed  policy,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  Powers  are  anxious 
to  follow,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  popular  cry,  keeping 
all  the  time  a  keen  look  out  on  their  own  interests, 
and  ready,  when  necessity  serves,  to  diverge  after 
their  own  private  game. 

Another  division  was  made  by  the  proposition  of 
January  14,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  pro- 
ceed into  Schleswig,  and  hold  that  province  also  as 
a  material  guarantee  to  enforce  the  arrangements 
of  1852.  To  this  the  smaller  Powers,  a  majority  in 
the  Diet,  would  not  agree,  as  they  said — and  truly 
enough — that  by  so  doing  they  would  be  acknow- 
ledging the  right  of  King  Christian  to  the  Duchies, 
which  they  wish  to  dispute,  upholding,  instead, 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  Nevertheless, 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  gone  into  Schleswig,  and, 
as  we  see,  have  entirely  overrun  it,  notwithstanding 
the  request  of  the  Danish  Government  for  time  to 
assemble  the  Big sraacl,  when  they  promised  to  repeal 
all  that  was  obnoxious  in  the  November  Consti- 
tution— a  promise  which,  in  spite  of  the  guarantee 
for  its  fulfilment  by  the  English  Government,  the 
Powers  have  refused  to  accept.  The  policy  of  the 
two  Powers  is  a  mystery  which  time  and  events 
only  will  unravel. 

 ^  — 

STATE  CHRISTENINGS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE." 

The  coming  month  is  to  see  the  baptism  of  the 
young  hope  of  England,  and  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  some  of  our  readers  to  cast  a  backward 
glance  upon  the  high  ceremonies  that  formerly 
accompanied  the  sacred  rite.  "  The  christenings  of 
princes"  were  indeed  among  the  specified  occa- 
sions when  the  heralds  were  in  all  their  glory,  and 
had  the  most  CKiployment  in  marshalling  the 
guests  and  regulating  the  display. 

Heraldic  splendours  were  at  their  height  in  the 
Ducal  House  of  Burgundy  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Great  riches  centered  upon  the  Dukes,  who 
had  the  faculty  ascribed  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
of  marrying  heiresses  ;  and  their  nobility,  both 
French  and  Flemish,  was  among  the  oldest  and 
proudest  in  the  world,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  there  pomp  and  pageantry  came  to  their 
height,  and  were  made  subject  to  forms  subservient 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  Houses  they  illustrated.  It 
was  of  a  Burgundian  family  that  the  story  is  told, 
that  they  possessed  an  illumination  representing 
Noah  carrying  into  the  Ark  a  bundle,  labelled 
"  Papier s  de  la  Maison  de  Croye.''^ 

From  a  Burgundian  lady,  called  Alienor  de 
Poitiers,  Viscontesse  de  Fumes,  we  have  the  most 
curious  and  exact  account  of  the  regulations  ^  of 
court  etiquette  which,  no  doubt,  prevailed,  with 
more  or  less  exactitude,  all  over  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe.  This  great  authority  began  her  court  career 
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at  seven  years  old,  in  1429,  and  somewhere  be- 
tween 1484  and  1491  completed  her  manual, 
entitled  "ics  Honneurs  de  la  Cour,^'  describing 
the  ceremonial  in  use  under  IsabeU|f  Portugal,  the 
wife  of  Philip  the  Good  ;  and  Wder  Isabel  of 
Bourbon  and  Margaret  of  York,  the  two  wives  of 
Charles  the  Bold. 

The  good  lady  revels  in  the  description  of  the 
nursery  and  baptism  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the 
only  child  of  Duke  Charles.  The  steps,  the  beds, 
the  curtains  of  samite  and  silk,  are  detailed  ;  the 
plate,  the  cups,  the  comfits,  the  hypocras,  and 
wine,  on  the  indispensable  dresser,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  visitors  of  the  new-made  mother  :  and 
thence  comes  a  graduated  scale  of  the  ceremonies 
permitted  to  countesses,  baronesses,  and  dames 
des  bannieres  grandes,  the  lowest  order  for  whom 
she  condescends  to  lay  down  the  law. 

Charles  the  Bold  was  as  yet  only  Count  de 
Charolois,  when  his  daughter  was  born  to  him  at 
Brussels,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine,  1456. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  burghers  of  Brussels 
was  to  make  wax  candles,  of  which  they  gave  400  ; 
and  Charles  the  Bold  had  200  made  ;  so  that  there 
were  600  all  together,  each  weighing  four  or  five 
pounds. 

The  baptism  seems  to  have  taken  place  before 
these  candles  could  have  had  time  to  cool.  It  was 
in  the  Church  of  "  Coberghe,"  that  of  St.  Gudule 
being  too  far  off ;  and  all  the  lighted  candles  were 
held  by  the  servants  of  the  burgesses,  all  in  one 
livery,  forming  one  continuous  lane  from  the  door 
of  the  palace  to  that  of  the  church,  while  the  bearers 
of  one  hundred  of  the  Count's  own  candles  stood  in 
the  nave.  The  other  one  hundred  were  borne  by 
gentlemen  of  the  household,  who  were  to  precede 
the  procession.  The  whole  church  was  hung  with 
tapestry  ;  and  before  the  high  altar  was  placed  a 
silver  font,  upon  a  wooden  stand,  hung  round  with 
crimson  cloth  of  gold,  and  under  a  round  canopy  of 
green  samite,  four  or  five  feet  above  the  heads 
of  the  company. 

The  font  was  locked  up  until  the  coming  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  to  whom  the  key  was 
delivered.  In  the  choir  was  a  bed  of  cloth  of  gold 
— that  is  to  say,  a  table  of  four  trestles,  of  the 
height  of  a  bed,  covered  with  fine  linen  and  violet 
velvet,  furred  with  ermine,  and  with  a  pavilion  over 
it.  This  was,  no  doubt,  to  be  used  in  the  disrobing 
of  the  child  from  her  swaddling  clothes,  preparatory 
to  the  immersion.  The  babe  was  carried  by  her 
grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  on  whose 
right  hand  was  the  Dauphin — i.  e.  the  future  Louis 
XI. — who  was  then  in  retirement  at  the  Burgundian 
Court,  in  consequence  of  the  many  malpractices  with 
which  he  embittered  his  father's  life.  "  One  could 
not  have  found  his  equal  to  take  the  right  hand  of 
Madame,"  says  the  rank-loving  Viscountess,  in 
which  we  agree  with  her.  "Which  honour  was 
very  great,"  she  adds,  in  which  we  do  not  agree. 

The  Duchess  wore  a  round  robe,  for  she  never 
wore  a  silken  train  ;  for  which  very  good  reason, 
quoth  Madame  de  Furnes,  "  I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  one  bore  her  train  :  but  the  infant's  train  was 
borne  by  her  cousin,  the  Countess  of  Kavenstein, 
whose  train  was  tucked  up,  so  that  no  one  carried 
it  for  her.  The  Count  d'Etampes  carried  the 
taper  before  the  child  ;  the  Count  of  Eavenstein 
carried,  in  a  covered  cup,  the  salt,  always  used  at  a 
baptism  ;  and  the  son  of  the  Du^-e  of  Gueldres 


carried  the  covered  basins  ;  whereupon  good 
Madame  de  Furnes  gravely  discusses  whether  the 
right  noble  went  first.  Upon  the  actual  baptism  of 
the  little  Mary,  she  has  no  word  to  say  ;  but  she 
relates  how  she  was  carried  back  to  the  chamber  of 
her  mother,  and  how  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
poured  after  her  till  the  room  was  full.  The  babe 
was  presented  to  her  mother  by  the  Duchess  and 
the  Dauphin,  and  the  nurse  took  charge  of  her; 
after  which,  the  grandmother-godmother  went  to 
the  dresser,  where  the  lady  in  charge  gave  her  the 
drageoir,  or  comfit-box,  filled  with  spices,  from 
which  she  raised  the  napkin  that  covered  it,  and 
gave  "  the  essai  " — i.  e.  the  taste  that  was  to  guard 
against  poison — to  the  guardian  of  the  dresser. 

The  Duchess  then  knelt  down  before  the  Dau- 
phin, and  herself  acted  as  his  taster  ;  before  pre- 
senting the  spices  to  him,  he  made  many  polite 
difiiculties  about  accepting  them,  but  did  so  at  last. 
Madame  Kavenstein  served  him  with  the  goblet, 
and  then  a  married  lady  of  rank  served  all  the  rest 
of  the  princely  company  ;  then  transferring  the 
drageoir  to  one  of  the  chief  demoiselles,  who  served 
all  that  were  only  noble.  Comfits  and  hypocras 
continued  to  be  served  to  all  the  visitors  for  the 
rest  of  the  month. 

The  niinutise  of  the  number  of  candles,  length  of 
train,  and  splendour  of  comfits,  in  all  other  degrees 
of  rank,  are  duly  narrated  by  the  good  Burgundian 
dame.  Caudle  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
hypocras  in  England  ;  and  there  are  relics  of  the 
custom  still  remaining  in  cottages  in  the  northern 
counties  and  in  Scotland,  where  cakes,  or  white 
bread  and  whisky,  are  served  to  the  visitors. 

English  state  christenings  were  equally  stately 
in  their  way.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  mag- 
nificent pageant  with  which  the  chronicle  play  of 
Henry  VIII.  concludes,  being  the  return  of  Eliza- 
beth Tudor  from  her  christening — probably  the 
only  occasion  when  a  reigning  sovereign  (or,  indeed, 
anybody  else)  could  have  appeared  before  her  own 
eyes  upon  the  stage. 

AU  the  Tudor  christenings  were,  however,  not 
so  fortunate,  for  poor  Katharine  of  Aragon  had  a 
son  born  on  the  New  Year's-day  of  1510,  who 
fairly  died  of  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  his  state 
christening,  leaving  his  mother  and  sister  a 
heritage  of  woe.  And  on  the  other  hand,  "  trouble 
was  saved  unto  his  Majesty,"  by  the  excitement 
and  weariness  caused  to  Jane  Seymour,  at  the 
christening  of  her  son  Edward.  This  took  place — 
of  all  times  in  the  world — at  midnight,  in  the 
chapel  of  Hampton  Court,  on  the  third  night  of 
the  infant's  life.  Princess  Mary  held  him  at  the 
font ;  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  four  years  old, 
carried  the  chrism  or  anointing  oil,  and  was  carried 
herself  by  Edward  Seymour,  the  Queen's  brother  ; 
the  little  Prince  was  carried  by  Gertrude,  Marchio- 
ness of  Exeter ;  and  the  towels,  the  wax  lights, 
and  the  basins,  seem  to  have  been  all  in  as  regular 
order  as  Madame  de  Fumes  could  wish :  while 
trumpets  brayed  at  the  poor  Queen's  door,  at  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  the  procession,  and 
Henry  VIII.  sat  by  her  crimson  and  ermine 
covered  pallet  all  the  time. 

No  wonder  that  she  soon  gave  occasion  for  the 
first  bulletin  of  royal  health  ever  issued,  and 
shortly  after  died.  These  magnificent  christenmgs 
seem  indeed  to  have  been  found  perilous  affairs. 
We  had  no  more  royal  babies  at  home  for  a 
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good  while  ;  and  when  the  children  of  Charles  I. 
were  born,  the  differences  of  Church  between  their 
parents  made  their  baptisms  far  less  joyous  occa- 
sions than  where  there  was  a  united  faith.  Indeed, 
at  the  birth  of  the  eldest.  Queen  Henrietta  made  a 
zealous  though  vain  effort  for  a  Eoman  Catholic 
baptism,  and  her  recusance  rendered  all  the  state 
ceremonies  of  the  English  Church  in  her  time  far 
less  brilliant  in  outward  show. 

In  France,  it  seems  likewise  to  have  been  dis- 
covered, that  neither  mother  nor  child  could  safely 
stand  the  full  ceremonial  so  soon  ;  and  it  became 
the  custom  that  the  child  should  be  "  ondoye,"  or 
privately  baptized,  immediately  on  its  entrance 
into  the  world,  and  that  the  great  ceremonies 
should  be  deferred  till  the  admission  into  the 
Church,  which  often  did  not  take  place  for  some 
years.  Louis  XV.  was  not  admitted  at  the  time 
of  his  accession,  and  his  grandsons  not  till  they 
were  old  enough  for  their  father,  the  admirable  and 
short-lived  Dauphin,  to  explain  to  them  the  mean- 
ing of  the  vows  of  their  sponsors. 

The  children  of  George  III.  were  simply  and 
quietly  christened,  with  dignity  but  not  ostenta- 
tion ;  and  thus  it  has  been  with  the  royal  family 
who  are  now  becoming  fathers  and  mothers  them- 
selves. Ceremonies  and  honours  may  differ,  the 
trappings  of  rank  and  state  may  be  there,  or  may 
be  dispensed  with  ;  but  from  the  cottager's  babe — 
even  from  the  foundling  picked  up  by  the  wayside — 
up  to  the  heir  of  the  throne,  there  is  the  same 
promise,  the  same  vow,  the  same  soldierly  oath. 
Nay,  there  may  be  differences  in  language  and  in 
form — the  chrism,  the  salt,  the  white  robe,  even 
the  immersion,  may  differ — but  in  every  Christian 
land,  from  the  Tropic  to  the  Pole,  there  are  a  few 
brief,  unchanging  words,  that  realize  in  very  truth 
the  brotherhood  of  all  who  own  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  and  look  for  that  one  inheritance, 
to  which  may  our  young  Prince  in  due  time 
attain  ! 

 ♦  


SCIENTIFIC  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  James  Young,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of 
February  8,-  gives  some  details  of  the  history  of 
paraffin.  In  1847,  he  began  to  manufacture  petro- 
leum obtained  from  a  coal  mine,  by  separating  it 
into  a  lubricating  oil  and  an  oil  useful  for  burning. 
Subsequent  experiments  led  him  to  the  production 
of  similar  oil  by  the  distillation  of  coal  at  a  low 
temperature.  Paraffin  oil  thus  produced  may  be 
said  to  contain  four  ingredients — a  highly  volatile 
liquid,  on  the  proper  extraction  of  which  depends 
the  safety  of  the  next  or  second,  the  paraffin  oil ; 
the  third  is  a  lubricating  oil ;  the  fourth  solid 
paraffin.  The  safety  in  use  of  paraffin  oil  depends 
on  the  extraction  of  the  volatile  liquid  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  oil  will  not  inflame  on  a  light  being 
applied  until  heated  to  a  temperature  of  130  degrees 
at  least.  Many  cheap  American  oils,  prepared  from 
petroleum  and  sold  under  the  name  of  paraffin,  are 
unsafe  from  insufficient  refinement  in  this  respect. 

It  appears  from  evidence  given  before  a  coroner 
by  Mr,  Daniel  Gooch,  chief  engineer  of  the  loco- 
motive department,  that  the  Great  Western  Eail- 
way  Company  possess  about  500  engines,  including 


both  broad  and  narrow  gauge.  Some  have  been 
running  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  without 
new  boilers.  Pipes  in  the  boilers  usually  lasted 
for  from  100,0Q|  to  200,000  miles ;  there  was  an 
engine  on  the  ime  which  had  run  280,716  miles 
with  the  same  set  of  pipes.  The  pipes  cost  some 
twenty-seven  shillings  each,  and  an  engine  (the 
Perseus)  which  had  burst  had  303  of  them. 

Professor  Haughton,  in  some  elaborate  calcula- 
tions in  the  Practical  Mechanics'' Journal,  has  shown 
that  the  force  stored  up  in  the  beam  of  the  engine 
at  the  Hartley  colliery  was  sufficient  to  break  it  in 
the  manner  suggested  at  the  time.  That  the  pump 
rods  broke,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  flying 
up  with  the  whole  force  of  the  engine,  while  the 
inner  end  struck  on  a  spring  beam,  caused  a  shock 
greater  than  the  calculated  strength  of  the  beam. 
He  suggests  that  the  strain  would  be  relieved,  in 
case  of  similar  accidents,  by  having  a  catch  beam 
above  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  corresponding  to 
the  usual  spring  beam  below  the  inner  end.  It  is 
otherwise  suggested  that  the  same  end  would  be 
accomplished  much  more  conveniently  and  eco- 
nomically by  having  the  "top  brasses"  of  the 
centre  gudgeon  of  pumping  beams  secured  against 
the  lower  side  of  spring  beams,  instead  of  being 
rigidly  screwed  down.  Then  if  the  beam  were 
suddenly  released  from  its  load,  it  would  not  be 
suddenly  arrested  on  reaching  its  extreme  position, 
for  the  inner  end  resting  on  its  spring  beam,  the 
centre  gudgeons  would  force  up  their  top  brasses, 
compressing  the  spring  beams,  till  the  work  was 
exhausted,  when  the  beam  would  drop  into  its 
place,  and  by  an  arrangement  adapted  to  the  spring 
beams,  the  concussion  of  the  fall  might  be  pre- 
vented. It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
a  whole  train  of  neglects  which  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  at  Hartley  :  there  was  only  one  shaft ; 
the  mouth  of  that  shaft  was  so  open  that  the  frag- 
ment met  with  nothing  to  prevent  its  fall,  and  the 
lining  of  the  shaft  in  very  bad  ground  was  most 
imperfect.  AU  these  causes  combined  in  this 
frightful  accident. 


RACHEL'S  SECRET. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 
CHAPTER  YI. 
Rachel  Gray  was  in  the  room  I  had  so  often 
pictured  to  myself,  but  never  seen  ;  and  as  I  then 
took  in,  fully  and  entirely,  her  aspect  and  features, 
once  and  for  ever,  it  will  be  a  fitting  occasion  to 
describe  them  now.  She  was  tall,  then,  consider- 
ably above  the  middle  height,  with  that  peculiarly 
easy  and  stately  carriage  of  the  neck  and  head 
which  people  say  denotes  pride,  though  I  think 
the  most  stubborn  pride  often  exists  without  such 
outward  tokens.  Her  face  was  not  remarkable  in 
any  way,  except  for  its  expression.  The  eyes  were 
dark,  the  eyebrows  very  marked,  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  square  and  rather  massive ;  but  the  ex- 
pression, as  I  have  said,  caught  the  attention  and 
riveted  it.  Mrs.  Wilbraham  had  used  the  exact 
word,  when  she  had  called  it  "  austere  ; "  but  it 
was  something  more.  Those  lowered  brows,  and 
deep,  melancholy  eyes,  could  only  belong  to  one 
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who  bore  a  heavy  burden  patiently  but  wearily, 
and  yet  would  fain  have  the  burden  unseen  by  any 
human  eye. 

"  I  think  she  is  unhappy,"  hac^been  my  inward 
thought.  It  was  all  that  I,  a  child,  could  gather 
definitely  from  her  face  ;  and  yet  even  I  felt  there 
was  something  about  her  which  I  could  not  yet 
hope  to  understand.  It  was  like  gazing  at  a  deep 
dark  stream,  flowing  silently  among  heavy,  tangled 
masses  of  overshadowing  verdure.  You  could  not 
see  what  the  stream  was  like  for  the  shadow 
above ;  but  now  and  then  a  chance  sunbeam 
played  upon  it,  and  revealed  just  enough  beauty  of 
amber  light,  or  silver  sparkle,  to  make  you  long  to 
see  more. 

And  Eachel  Gray's  smile  was  this  .passing  sun- 
beam. When  she  spoke  to  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  or  to 
any  one  in  fact  but  me,  her  look  was  cold,  proud, 
almost  defiant ;  to  me,  the  beam  often  shone  out, 
tender,  gentle,  and  lovely. 

It  shone  out  now,  when  her  eyes  rested  on  me 
as  I  entered  the  room  with  Mrs.  Wilbraham.  She 
was  standing  by  the  open  piano,  dressed  in  a  dark 
print  gown  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  I  glanced 
round  the  room.  The  furniture  was  homely  and 
well  worn,  like  the  dress  of  its  occupant.  It  was  a 
large  room,  with  wainscoted  walls,  which  had  been 
newly  painted,  and  had  a  forlornly  clean  look 
about  them.  Pictures  would  have  been  a  relief ; 
but  there  were  none.  In  the  recess  formed  by  the 
window,  there  stood  a  table,  with  a  green  baize 
cover,  on  which  were  writing  materials  and  some 
books.  On  the  shelves  of  a  hanging  bookcase  were 
more  books  ;  and  near  the  old  iipright  piano,  with 
its  green  silk  back,  was  a  little  stand  with  a  glass, 
containing  wild  flowers.  The  glass  was  the  only 
article  of  elegance  in  the  room — it  was  Bohemian, 
and  beautiful  in  form  and  design.  Miss  Gray  came 
forward  to  receive  us.  She  smiled  at  me,  as  I 
have  said,  and  then  her  face  instantly  wore  its 
usual  gravity,  as  she  gave  Mrs.  Wilbraham  a  chair. 

"Miss  Gray,"  said  the  latter,  with  some  em- 
barrassment, "  I  should  not  have  intruded — in 
fact,  I  should  not  have  caUed  again,  but  this  young 
lady  must  be  my  excuse.  She  heard  you  singing 
as  we  were  passing  just  now,  and  she  was  delighted 
— we  were  both  delighted." 

An  awkward  pause.  Miss  Gray  said  nothing, 
and  Mrs.  Wilbraham  settled  her  shawl.  "  Maud, 
— Miss  Kamsay,  niece  to  Sir  Claude  Kamsay,  of 
Lariton  Hall — is  very  fond  of  music." 

"  But  I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  I  broke  in. 
"  I  can't  play  a  bit.    Will  you  teach  me  ? " 

"  My  dear  Maud,  that  is  a  very  abrupt  request. 
We  cannot  even  tell  whether  Miss  Gray  has  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  give  lessons." 

"  I  do  give  lessons,"  said  Miss  Gray,  quietly. 

"  Indeed  !  Then  I  have  less  scruple  in  asking  if 
you  would  give  some  of  your  time  to  Miss  Kamsay." 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  I  looked 
up  in  alarm  ;  but  the  silence  was  only  momentary, 
and  she  replied,  with  emphasis,  that  she  should  be 
"  very  happy." 

"  Miss  Ramsay  is  staying  with  me  at  present," 
said  Mrs.  Wilbraham  ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
can  arrange  the  hours  without  much  difficulty : 
but  perhaps  you  will  think  Lariton  Hall  too  far, 
Miss  Gray  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  am  in  the  habit  of  walking  much 
farther.    How  often  should  you  wish  lessons  ? " 


"  Every  day,  if  possible  :  she  is  sadly  back- 
ward." 

So  it  was  settled  that  she  was  to  come  for  an 
hour  every  day  while  I  was  at  Erleswode,  with 
as  few  words  as  I  suppose  ever  went  to  a  transac- 
tion of  the  kind  ;  and  she  herself  followed  us  to 
the  outer  door,  and  stood  waiting  till  we  drove  off. 
I  watched  her  while  Mrs.  Wilbraham  was  settling 
herself,  speaking  to  the  groom,  and  gathering  up 
the  reins,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  so  absorbed 
in  some  inward  thought  that  she  hardly  noticed  us. 
Whatever  the  thought  might  have  been,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  one  of  grave  and  contented 
thankfulness. 

No  sooner  were  we  fairly  out  of  the  gate,  and 
driving  along  the  high  road,  than  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
gave  a  sigh  and  said  :  "  Well,  that  is  settled,  and 
I  am  heartily  glad  of  it ! " 

"  So  am  I,"  said  I,  delightedly.  "  But  how 
poor  she  looks !  I  am  sure  she  will  be  very  glad  of 
the  money." 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  started.  "  The  money,  yes ; 
dear  me !  and  I  never  thought  of  it.  But  I  can 
settle  it  to-morrow." 

She  touched  the  ponies  with  her  whip,  and  we 
trotted  on  in  silence  for  some  time.  Then  she 
broke  it  by  saying,  half  to  herself  and  half  to  me : 
"  I  declare,  that  Miss  Gray  makes  me  quite  nervous. 
I  never  forgot  a  thing  of  the  kind  in  my  life  before ; 
it  is  unaccountable ;  but  when  she  said  she  should 
be  '  very  happy,'  she  said  it  as  if  she  were  abso- 
lutely conferring  a  favour  instead  of  receiving  one. 
It  will  be  quite  difficult  to  mention  the  paying 
part  of  the  affair  to-morrow." 

"  Shall  I  do  it  ?"  I  asked  quite  simply. 

"  You  ?  Oh  dear,  no !  It  would  be  quite  ab- 
surd, quite  contrary  to  all  rule ;  I  must  do  it  my- 
self and  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  But  I  should  not  mind  it  at  all,"  I  said. 

"  No,  my  dear,  probably  not ;  you  don't  under- 
stand ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  you  should.  Draw 
up  that  rug  over  your  feet.  You  will  catch 
cold." 

Nevertheless,  I  did  understand  quite  well.  I  felt 
I  should  have  been  reluctant  in  Mrs.  Wilbraham's 
place,  but  I  had  no  such  scruples  myself.  Had  not 
Rachel  Gray  told  me  she  would  do  me  any  service 
I  asked  of  her  ?  And  this  was  the  first.  She  was 
not  likely,  I  thought,  to  refuse  either  it  or  its  con- 
ditions. And  so  the  next  morning  when  she  came 
at  ten  o'clock,  as  agreed  upon,  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham, 
after  saying  a  few  words,  left  the  room,  I  whispered : 
"  Mrs.  Wilbraham  forgot  to  ask  you  what  Uncle 
Claude  was  to  pay  for  my  lessons,  and  she  says  she 
shan't  like  to  mention  it,  because  it  is  so  awkward. 
But  I  don't  care  at  all  you  know,  so  if  you  will  tell 
me  I  can  tell  Uncle  Claude.  You  don't  mind,  do 
you  ? "  I  added,  as  I  looked  at  her  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  confidential  speech. 

"  No,"  said  she,  quietly,  "  I  don't  mind  in  the 
sense  you  mean;  but  there  must  be  nothing  of 
that  sort  between  us.  Miss  Ramsay,  if  I  am  to  give 
you  lessons.  Nothing,"  she  repeated,  emphatically, 
as  I  was  about  to  speak.  "  You  can  tell  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  and  Sir  Claude,"  and  she  struck  the 
keys,  and  began  her  lesson  so  resolutely,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  be  silent  and  attend.  When  the  hour 
was  over,  I  made  an  attempt  to  revert  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  she  got  up,  and  mthout  waiting  to  put  on 
the  shawl  she  had  thrown  off  while  teaching  me, 
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laid  it  over  her  arm,  and,  with  a  hurried  "  Good 
morning,"  was  going  out  of  the  room,  when  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  came  in  and  stopped  her. 

"  I  have  a  slight  matter  of  business  to  settle 
with  you,  Miss  Gray,"  she  said,  leading  the  way 
back  into  the  room,  "  which  I  left  undone  at  our 
first  interview,  from  forgetfulness.  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  the  seeming  neglect.  A  question  which  I 
know  Sir  Claude  would  authorize  me  to  put.  Your 
terms  ? "    She  stood  waiting  for  a  reply. 

Eachel's  face  flushed  slightly  as  she  answered : 
"  I  have  none,  Mrs.  Wilbraham." 

"  None  ! "  echoed  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  too  much 
astonished  to  say  more. 

"  I  give  other  lessons  in  the  village  and  else- 
where," said  Miss  Gray ;  "  I  am  paid  for  them  and 
it  is  quite  sufficient.  I  want  nothing  from  Sir 
Claude  Ramsay  for  teaching  his  niece.  My  lessons 
will  be  little  more  than  elementary  for  some  time." 

She  put  on  her  shawl,  fastened  it  with  a  hand 
which  I  saw  tremble  in  spite  of  her  calm  words 
and  indifferent  tone,  and  made  a  movement  to  take 
leave,  but  Mrs.  Wilbraham  prevented  her. 

"  You  put  me  in  a  very  awkward  position," 
said  she  ;  "  Sir  Claude  will  never  consent  to  such 
an  arrangement  as  this.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand you.  Miss  Ramsay  is  educated  entirely  by 
her  uncle." 

"  Yes  ;  I  supposed  so." 

"  What  then  can  your  scruple  be?"  said  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  a  little  impatiently. 

_  "  I  spoke  of  no  scruples.  I  only  wish  to  say 
distinctly  that  I  can  take  no  money  for  these 
lessons.  The  time  is  at  my  disposal,  and  the 
teaching  is  a  pleasure.  There  is  no  obligation 
incurred." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  with  a  slight 
raising  of  her  eye-brows,  and  a  motion  of  her 
hands,  as  if  she  were  waving  away  something  dis- 
tasteful, "  I  will  not  argue  with  you.  Miss  Gray ; 
it  is  not  my  afi"air, — you  must  settle  it  with  Sir 
Claude, — only  I  must  say  I  wish  the  arrangement 
had  been  a  more  satisfactory  one.  I  shall  have  to 
exculpate  myself  to  Sir  Claude.  It  is  very  singu- 
lar— very  unnatural — "  and  in  the  middle  of  these 
disjointed  and  troubled  sentences,  Miss  Gray  took 
her  departure. 

"  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Miss  Gray  at  all.  Above  all  things,  I  dislike 
having  any  dealings  with  people  who  are  unlike 
everybody  else  ! "  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham  to  me, 
rather  sharply,  as  the  door  closed. 

And  so  closed  my  first  music  lesson. 

They  went  on  regularly,  with  no  drawback,  till 
my  visit  of  three  weeks  came  to  an  end,  and  I  re- 
turned to  Lariton.  Then  Mrs.  Wilbraham  thought 
it  necessary  to  go  with  me,  and  explain  everything  to 
Uncle  Claude.  I  was  very  glad  to  find  myself  once 
more  at  home.  It  was  drawing  near  winter,  and  as 
we  drove  through  the  park,  I  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauty  of  its  undulating  ground,  the  grandeur 
of  the  half-stripped  trees,  and  the  noble  outline  of 
the  old  house,  as  it  stood  surrounded  by  groups  of 
hollies  and  cedars.  I  felt  myself  now  identified 
with  it  all;  with  the  old  beech  avenue  through 
which  the  wind  made  such  a  mournful  sound  as  we 
passed;  with  the  deer  which  started  up  from 
among  the  dead  brake  and  cantered  away,  turning 
back  to  look  at  us  in  every  variety  of  elegant  and 
expressive  grace  of  attitude;  with  the  peacocks 


which  strutted  about  the  court-yard  and  spread 
their  tails  as  if  to  court  my  notice,  and  with  every 
object  inside  the  luxurious  house.  Uncle  Claude 
was  in  the  library,  and  kissed  me,  telling  me  he 
was  glad  to  have  me  back  again.  I  put  my  arm 
round  his  neck  as  he  sat  down  in  his  easy  chair, 
and  stood  there,  very  well  content,  while  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  related  her  surprise  at  the  defect  which 
existed  in  my  education,  and  proceeded  to  speak 
of  Miss  Gray  and  the  lessons.  She  finished  her 
narration  by  saying :  "  And  now.  Sir  Claude,  I 
must  own  that  I  entirely  forgot  to  mention  any- 
thing about  terms  when  arranging  with  Miss  Gray. 
However,  that  may  come  more  rightly  from  you 
than  from  me.  She  is  rather  a  singular  person, 
has  seen  better  days  I  should  imagine,  and  seems 
to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Maud." 

"  Which  will  make  no  difi'erence  to  her  asking 
a  guinea  a  lesson,  I  should  say,"  said  Uncle  Claude, 
smiling. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Claude,  what  can  you  be  thinking 
of  ?  That  would  be  the  price  of  finishing  lessons 
in  London,  and  Maud  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
music."  Which  statement  I  considered,  however, 
to  be  slightly  below  the  truth. 

"  Well,  she  may  ask  what  she  likes,  if  she  is  a 
good  mistress.  Maud  ought  to  be  a  musician,  of 
course." 

But  Mrs.  Wilbraham  protested  and  exclaimed, 
and  at  last  confessed  that  Miss  Gray  expressed  a 
settled  determination  to  make  her  lessons  to  Sir 
Claude  Ramsay's  niece  gratis. 

"  Impossible,"  said  my  uncle,  decidedly. 
"  Just  what  I  told  her,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham  ; 
"  I  told  her  you  would  never  consent,  and  she 
answered  by  something  about  its  being  a  pleasure 
to  her.  Altogether,  I  could  not  make  her  out,  and 
I  told  her  I  should  leave  it  to  you." 

Uncle  Claude  gave  a  comical  kind  of  groan. 
"  My  dear,  good  lady !  And  I  thought  you  were 
a  woman  of  business  !  " 

I  whispered  to  him,  still  keeping  my  place  by 
his  chair,  "  Uncle,  please  don't  ask  her  to  take  the 
money  ;  at  least  I  mean  don't  ask  her  very  much." 
"  Why  ?   What  do  you  know  about  it,  Maud  1 " 
"  Only  that  she  looked  more  unhappy  than  usual 
when  Mrs.  Wilbraham  talked  about  it." 

"  Oh,  woman,  woman ! "  said  my  Uncle,  shaking 
my  hand  off,  and  rising,  "you  are  altogether  strange. 
It  is  useless  to  try  and  understand  any  one  of  you. 
I  shall  speak  to  Miss  Gray  to-morrow.  So  I  was 
right,  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  and  the  ministry  is  out." 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  be  at  home  again  !  I 
went  to  see  Dr.  Lee  the  next  morning,  and  he  pre- 
tended to  be  disappointed  at  my  appearance,  but  I 
knew  he  was  really  glad.  Margaret,  the  house- 
keeper, said  she  had  "missed  me  badly,"  and 
Pixy,  the  cat,  welcomed  me  too  in  her  fashion, 
by  walking  up  to  me,  and,  after  a  sleepy  stretch, 
jumping  on  my  lap,  and  then  settling  herself  in  a 
contented  slumber.  Dr.  Lee  found  fault  with  my 
frock,  which  he  said  was  too  short  (I  really  had 
grown  a  great  bit,  so  Margaret  declared),  and  he 
told  me  I  must  have  something  warmer,  for  that  it 
was  growing  too  cold  for  what  he  called  "  flimsies." 
He  gave  me  what  had  long  been  the  height  of  my 
ambition  to  obtain — a  beautiful  colour-box,  which 
he  had  brought  for  me  from  London.  How  good 
and  kind  he  was  to  me  !  How  I  loved  him  ! 
Seated  on  the  floor  beside  him,  with  one  arm  resting 
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on  his  knee,  and  the  other  folded  round  Pixy,  I 
told  him  of  my  visit,  of  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  of  Miss 
Gray,  and  the  music  lessons.  I  enlarged  eagerly 
on  this  latter  subject,  and  he  listened  patiently, 
stroking  my  hair  now  and  then,  until  I  had  ex- 
hausted my  subject  and  was  silent.  Looking  up  at 
him,  I  saw  that  he  was  in  a  grave  reverie,  which 
had  nothing  to  do,  I  thought,  with  my  talk,  so  I 
got  up  gently,  and,  with  Pixy  still  in  my  arms, 
went  out  into  the  kitchen  to  Margaret.  I  was  fond 
of  paying  her  a  visit  in  her  own  domains,  and  a 
certain  sense  of  freedom  from  the  restraint  I  had 
been  under  at  Erleswode  was  doubly  enjoyed  now, 
as  I  went  in  and  out  from  kitchen  to  dairy  and 
larder,  questioning,  peeping,  and  availing  myself 
to  the  full  of  all  my  privileges,  for  I  was  a  privi- 
leged person  with  Margaret. 

Miss  Gray  was  to  give  me  my  lesson  at  three 
o'clock,  but  Dr.  Lee  was  busy  and  could  not  come 
with  me  to  see  her,  as  I  begged  him  to  do,  so  I 
went  oif  alone,  and  all  the  way  home  thought 
deeply  of  what  Dr.  Lee  had  said  about  my  having 
a  new  long  dress. 

Miss  Gray  came  at  three  o'clock.  She  was  shown 
into  the  library  when  she  arrived,  and  Uncle 
Claude  sent  me  away  upstairs  to  the  schoolroom, 
where  I  waited,  waited,  till  it  grew  dusk,  and  I 
could  wait  no  longer ;  but,  after  ciying  a  little, 
crept  down  stairs  to  the  library  door.  I  was  just 
going  to  knock,  when  I  heard  a  stir  in  the  room  ; 
the  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Gray  came  out,  looking  so 
stately  that  I  was  half  afraid  of  her,  till  I  had  a 
glimpse  of  her  face  through  her  veil,  and  felt  sure 
that  she  was  crying.  I  caught  hold  of  her  dress — 
"Miss  Gray,  what  is  the  matter?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Why  are  you  going  ? "  I  looked  at  Uncle  Claude. 
His  face  was  stern.  Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  him!  I 
thought.  He  came  out  of  the  room  and  spoke  to 
me,  and  I  never  knew  his  manner  so  stiff  and  cold. 
He  said,  "  Miss  Gray  is  going  home,  Maud  ;  it  is 
late,  do  not  detain  her." 

I  let  go  her  dress,  and  held  out  my  hand  to  say 
good-bye,  but  she  would  not  take  it,  and  passed 
through  the  hall,  and  out  of  the  door,  opened  for 
her  by  the  servant,  without  giving  me  any  sign, 
I  looked  in  astonishment  towards  my  uncle,  and 
he  said  that  the  lessons  were  over — that  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  give  them  for  nothing — and  that 
she  was  foolish,  and  proud  ;  he  would  not  allow  me 
to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  her,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  I  thought,  rebelliously,  that  it  was 
cruel  to  me  and  to  her.  I  told  Uncle  Claude  so, 
and  he  was  angry,  and  I  went  to  bed  that  night 
feeling  myself  ill-used  and  very  unhappy. 

All  night  I  dreamed  uneasily  of  Rachel  and  my 
music.  My  fingers  ached,  I  thought,  with  playing 
over  the  scales,  and  Rachel  iat  frowning  at  me.  I 
reproached  her  for  being  so  unyielding  to  Uncle 
Claude,  and  then  her  face  grew  soft,  the  frown 
vanished,  and  she  said  it  was  all  for  my  sake  ; 
great  hot  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  upon  my  hands,  and 
I  awoke,  I  made  a  resolution  that  I  would  try 
not  to  forget  a  single  thing  I  had  learned  in  those 
lessons  at  Erleswode.  She  had  said  I  should  play 
if  I  took  pains,  and  I  resolved  to  take  pains.  I 
began  my  studies  again  with  Dr.  Lee.  He  was 
very  sorry  about  the  music,  and  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
braham was  quite  right,  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
some  one  to  teach  me.  Ah  !  why  not  Rachel  ?  was 
my  thought.    He  looked  at  me  rather  sadly,  I 


fancied,  while  I  was  doing  my  lessons.  Two  or 
three  times  I  caught  his  eye  fixed  mournfully  on 
me.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  tired  of  teaching  me  ? 
Before  I  went  away  I  asked  him  the  question, 
whispering  very  softly  ;  and  his  answer  was,  "  I 
like  it  better  than  you  can  guess,  wild  bird,"  which 
was  his  name  for  me  when  he  was  particularly 
pleased.  As  I  walked  home,  I  puzzled  over  what 
he  could  have  to  make  him  look  sad,  and  suddenly 
recollected  the  words  he  had  made  use  of  when  I 
first  knew  him ;  that  he  had  had  a  great  sorrow. 
I  had  not  thought  much  of  them  since.  I  had  been 
absorbed  in  my  own  pleasures  and  pains,  and  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  that  pleasure  and  pain 
made  up  a  great  part  of  the  lot  of  others  besides 
myself.  I  think  I  was  just  beginning  to  be  dimly 
conscious  that  it  was  so.  Perhaps  Rachel's  face  had 
helped  the  conviction  to  grow,  and  the  dawnings  of 
my  love  for  her  had  enlarged  my  child's  heart.  At 
any  rate,  I  meditated  much  and  deeply  all  that  day 
upon  the  sort  of  griefs  which  grown-up  people  might 
be  supposed  to  have  ;  and  though  I  doubtless  came 
to  no  very  correct  conclusion,  the  train  of  thought 
led  me  out  of  myself,  and  so  far  did  me  good.  I 
thought  more  of  Dr.  Lee  that  night  than  of  my  own 
private  vexations.  The  feeling  that  I  was  in  some 
sort  of  use — a  comfort  to  him  ;  that  feeling  which, 
when  once  entertained,  is  so  pure,  so  exquisite  a 
sensation,  took  possession  of  me.  From  that  evening 
I  date  my  partial  emergence  from  the  abnormal 
selfishness  which  is  a  characteristic  of  childhood, 
I  fell  asleep  with  a  warm  glow  at  my  heart. 

It  was  on  a  cold  morning  in  December,  just 
before  Christmas,  that  I  took  my  way,  as  usual,  to 
Dr.  Lee's.  Lariton  Lane  was  hard  and  crisp  with 
frost ;  the  hedges  on  each  side  perfectly  leafless, 
except  where  a  glossy  holly  shone  out  brilliant  with 
berries  ;  the  atmosphere  so  intensely,  so  quietly 
cold,  that,  without  quick  motion,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  live  in  it.  I  moved  on,  accordingly,  very 
fast  ;  though  I  must  say  I  felt  my  limbs  much 
impeded  by  the  extra  length  Dr.  Lee  had  recom- 
mended to  my  frocks,  and  which,  indeed,  my 
quickly  increasing  growth  necessitated.  When  I 
reached  the  cottage,  I  found  that  Dr.  Lee  had  gone 
out,  leaving  word  that  he  should  not  be  at  home 
all  day.  I  settled  myself,  therefore,  to  my  lessons 
without  him,  as  he  always  desired  me  to  do  when 
such  interruptions  occurred  ;  and  when  I  had  com- 
pleted them,  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  see  Mar- 
garet. I  found  her  getting  dinner  ready  for  me  ; 
for,  as  she  said,  "  Master  had  ordered  his  before  he 
changed  his  mind  about  not  coming  home  to  eat 
it ;  and  to  waste  ever  so  little  good  food  was  what 
she  never  could  bear  to  see."  I  had  got  into  a 
very  rebellious  state  again  lately,  about  my  uncle's 
mandate  against  Miss  Gray  ;  and,  though  I  dared 
not  touch  upon  the  matter  to  him,  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  giving  expression  to  some  of  my 
discontent. 

"  Margaret,"  I  said,  as  I  watched  her  proceed- 
ings, "  Christmas  should  be  a  happy  time, 
shouldn't  it  ? " 

"  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Miss  Maud." 

"  But  it  won't  be  happy  to  me  this  year,"  said  I, 
shaking  my  head. 

"  Not  be  happy  !  "  exclaimed  Margaret,  leaving 
her  fork  sticking  in  a  boiling  potato,  and  facing 
me.  "  Why  not  ?  You  shouldn't  say  such  things, 
Miss  Maud." 
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"  I  can't  help  it,  Margaret ;  I  shan't  be  happy, 
because  I  can't  have  something  I  want  very,  very 
much." 

Margaret  turned  round  again  to  her  potatoes, 
took  the  pot  off  the  fire,  and  then  said,  solemnly, 
"  Oh,  Miss  Maud,  Miss  Maud  !  to  think  that  you 
should  make  yourself  unhappy  about  a  thing  you 
can't  have,  and  forget  what  happened  on  Christmas 
Day  to  make  us  all  glad  !  " 

"  I  don't  forget,"  I  said,  somewhat  sulkily. 

"  It  is  downright  ungrateful,  so  it  is,"  continued 
Margaret,  lifting  the  pot  of  potatoes  on  to  the 
table  ;  and  her  steady  grey  eyes  quite  flashed  as 
she  spoke. 

"  I'm  not  ungrateful,"  I  said,  not  quite  taking  in 
all  she  meant  to  convey,  and  offended  at  her  tone  ; 
"  I  can't  bear  ungrateful  people." 

"  Child  !  you're  going  the  way  of  them,  when 
you  talk  like  that." 

She  spoke  truly,  and  yet  I  could  not  see  it.  I 
had  indulged  the  one  wish  till  it  had  over-mastered 
my  reason,  and  I  was  blinded  to  all  else.  It  will 
always  be  so  with  us,  young  or  old,  when  we  allow 
one  absorbing  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  us, 
and  I  was  not  singular  in  my  state  of  mind  ;  but, 
looking  at  it  in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  distance,  I 
speak  of  it  as  a  warning  to  young,  eager  spirits, 
such  as  mine  was  then. 

Margaret  finished  dishing  the  dinner  in  silence  ; 
and  when  she  carried  it  into  the  parlour,  she  said  : 
"  Miss  Maud,  you  were  a  bit  angry  with  me  just 
now,  for  what  I  said  ;  but  you'll  see,  some  day, 
that  it  was  the  truth.  I'm  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing more  about  it ;  but  it's  my  advice  to  you  to 
talk  to  master — he'll  set  you  right,  if  any  one 
could.    Do,  there's  a  dear  !  " 

Margaret  was  devoid  of  one  characteristic  which 
generally  belongs  to  her  class.  She  never  asked 
me  what  the  thing  was  that  I  so  desired. 

After  my  dinner,  having  quite  got  over  any 
momentary  feeling  of  anger,  I  went  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  take  a  walk  with  me,  as  Dr.  Lee  often 
allowed  me  to  do.  I  found  her  bonneted  and 
shawled. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  my 
question ;  "  but  I'm  going  farther  than  you  could 
manage.  I'm  going  to  the  Mill  Farm  ;  it's  near 
upon  four  miles." 

"  Oh,  I  can  do  that ! "  I  said,  eagerly,  mthout 
stopping  to  think.  "Pray,  pray,  let  me  go,  dear 
Margaret ! " 

Margaret  looked  at  the  clock.  "  It's  only  half- 
past  one,"  she  said.  "  It  will  be  three  before  we 
get  there  ;  but,  it's  so  dry,  you  can  take  the  short 
way  home  by  the  common." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Margaret  ;  come  along  !  " 

But  Margaret  was  still  doubtful.  "  I  am  going 
in  to  see  Simmons,  Miss  Gray's^  servant,"  she  ex- 
plained, "  and  it's  too  long  for  you  to  go  all  the 
way  home  by  yourself." 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  go  in  too,  and  see  Miss  Gray. 
I  know  her.  Don't  you  remember  that  she  taught 
me  music  at  Erleswode  ?  Oh,  do  come  quick  ;  the 
days  are  so  short !  "  And  Margaret  was  vanquished 
by  my  eagerness,  and  we  set  out  at  a  brisk  pace  for 
the  Farm, 

As  we  walked  along,  I  asked  her  how  she  came 
to  know  that  tall,  serious,  rather  forbidding-looking 
servant  whom  I  remembered  to  have  ushered  us  in 
when  Mrs.  Wilbraham  and  I  had  visited  the  Mill 


Farm.  She  told  me  that  she  had  known  her  before, 
some  eighteen  years  back,  when  they  had  both  been 
in  service  in  London,  and  had  lived  within  three  or 
four  doors  of  one  another. 

"  But  I  thought,"  said  I,  "  that  she  had  been  in 
the  same  family  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  I  heard 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  say  so." 

"  Likely  enough.  It  is  near  vipon  eighteen  years 
since  I  lost  sight  of  her,  and  that  is  a  long  time  for 
a  servant  to  stay  in  one  place  now-a-days.  It  was 
a  gay  family  she  was  in  when  I  knew  her,  very  rich 
and  very  worldly.  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
suited  her  long ;  she  was  always  grave  and  quiet 
herself.    I  knew  her  again  in  a  moment." 

"  And  do  you  know  anything  of  Miss  Gray,  or 
her  family ;  and  has  she  told  you  anything  about 
her  ? "  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Bless  you — no  !  beyond  saying  that  she  loved 
her  very  much,  and  that  she  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  And  I  never  asked  her.  It  isn't  right, 
to  my  thinking.  Miss  Maud,  for  servants  to  gossip 
about  their  masters  and  mistresses.  Any  how,  I 
never  held  with  it,  and  Simmons  never  was  given 
to  talking." 

I  was  very  much  disappointed,  and  could  not 
help  wishing  that  Simmons  had  been  more  com- 
municatively inclined.  I  made  another  effort. 
"  Don't  you  think  it  very  strange  that  Miss  Gray 
should  live  all  alone,  and  never  see  any  one,  Mar- 
garet ? " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  she  hasn't  any  near  relations, 
poor  thing  !  She  has  no  father  or  mother — I  have 
heard  that  much." 

"  No  ;  but  she  might  be  glad  to  see  people,"  I 
insisted. 

"  Why,  Miss  Maud,  I  didn't  think  you  were  so 
curious  !  I  suppose  she  has  her  own  feelings,  and 
knows  best.  What  should  you  want  to  know  for  ? " 

"  Margaret,"  I  said,  provoked,  "  I  don't  believe 
you  care  to  know  anything  but  about  your  mince- 
meat just  now." 

I  forget  what  she  said  to  that ;  but  I  did  not 
like  to  pursue  the  subject  further  ;  and,  during  the 
silence  which  followed,  I  began  to  reflect,  with 
some  uneasiness,  upon  what  I  was  doing.  I  had 
had  no  intention  of  wrong  or  deceit  when  I  set  out 
for  my  walk,  for  I  had  not  thought  enough  about 
it ;  but  now  I  felt  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet 
my  uncle  or  Dr.  Lee,  for  my  conscience  told  me 
very  clearly  that  they  would  assuredly  not  approve 
of  my  going  to  the  Mill  Farm  without  leave  ;  and 
yet,  I  thought,  where  was  the  real  harm  ?  I  was 
merely  going  to  see  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
very  kind  to  me — who  had  certainly  shown  an 
interest,  if  not  affection,  for  me — to  whom  I  was 
under  obligations.  Why  was  I  to  be  debarred  from 
her  society — I,  who  was  never  thrown  with  any 
companions  whom  I  liked  so  well  as  her  ?  Where 
was  the  wrong?  I  asked  myself  these  indignant 
questions,  until  I  c^uite  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  Miss  Gray  herself  who  had  distinctly  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  visiting  her.  I  worked 
myself  up  to  the  belief  that  both  my  uncle  and 
Dr.  Lee  were  tyrants,  unjust,  and  oppressive  ;  and 
I  walked  on,  with  my  head  very  erect,  fully  equal, 
I  thought,  to  the  task  of  defying  both,  if  I  met 
them. 

We  had  now  got  within  half  a  mile  of  Erleswode. 
The  brightness  of  the  day  was  abeady  dimmed, 
and  Margaret  pointed  to  some  slaty  clouds  which 
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had  risen  in  the  hitherto  clear  sky,  and  said,  "  We 
shall  have  snow  before  long." 

The  clock  over  the  stables  at  Erleswode  struck 
the  quarter  to  three  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Mill  Farm  ;  and,  as  if  to  test  the  strength  of  my 
defying  thoughts,  the  front  door  opened  as  we 
approached  it,  and  there  came  out  Dr.  Lee  ! 

I  turned  hurriedly  round  to  Margaret,  who  was 
a  little  behind  me — my  foot  slipped  on  the  flag- 
stones with  which  the  path  was  paved — I  tried  to 
recover  myseK— my  dress,  so  unusually  long,  came 
in  my  way — and  I  fell.  Ah  !  was  the  pain,  the 
darkness,  the  faintness  as  of  death,  which  came 
over  me,  was  this  my  punishment  ? 


STONES  OF  LONDON. 

AN  HOUR  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  the  Old  Masters,  in  Tra- 
falgar Square,  have  received  so  many  beautiful 
additions  during  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  two, 
that  it  is  considered,  by  the  best  judges,  that  it  is 
now  superior  to  the  picture  galleries  either  of  Paris 
or  of  Dresden.  Our  gallery  is  evincing  so  much 
growth  (the  vital  principle  of  life  in  everything), 
that,  although  last  in  the  field  of  national  picture- 
collections,  it  promises  in  time  to  be  in  this  at  the 
head  of  the  list ;  or,  "  if  not  the  first,  in  the  very 
first  line." 

The  pictures  bequeathed  by  the  departed  Prince, 
and  presented  by  the  Queen  in  loving  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes,  are,  of  course,  great  objects  of  interest 
now  at  the  National  Gallery,  as  they  were  placed 
there  during  its  recess  in  the  autumn  of  1863. 

They  are  chiefly  Flemish  and  German. 

They  are,  very  properly,  placed  on  a  separate 
and  central  stand,  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms  ; 
so  that  they  are  well  seen  and  easily  examined. 
The  touching  label  above  them  adds  to  their  in- 
terest, as  it  again  reminds  us  of  our  loss  :  "  Pre- 
sented by  Her  Majesty,  in  fulfilment  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Prince  Consort." 

The  great  wish  of  the  Prince  was,  that  the 
National  Gallery  should  be  "  not  merely  a  col- 
lector's gathering  of  specimens,"  but  a  series  of 
those  works  which  illustrate  most  completely  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  as  it  revealed  itself  in 
art." 

The  pictures  before  us  are  the  first  instalment 
of  this  collection — alas  !  now  also  the  last. 

The  most  beautiful  of  them  is  The  Monk,  by 
Vander  Goes,  of  Bruges.  It  is  very  earnest  and  ex- 
pressive, while  simple  and  evidently  faithful.  The 
hands  are  beautifully  j)ainted  —  the  background 
very  characteristic. 

The  Holy  Family,  by  Memling.  The  Virgin's 
face  is  much  admired,  especially  the  forehead. 

A  Madonna  and  Child,  by  l^argaret  von  Eyk, 
the  painter's  sister  —  revealing  her  sex  by  her 
feminine  tapestry- work  in  curious  detail. 

Three  Saints,  by  Stephen,  of  Cologne,  painter  of 
The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  the  pride  of  the  great 
cathedral.  An  excellent  specimen  of  this  rare 
master. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Sigismund  Holbein.  The 
head  crowned  and  surrounded  by  a  singular  cap 
(like  those  worn  at  Coutances,  in  Normandy),  is  very 
curious  and  striking.    The  large  mass  of  white  the 


cap  carries  gives  it  great  relief  and  effect,  from 
contrast.  It  is  painted  by  the  uncle  of  the  great 
Holbein. 

St.  Christopher,  by  Patinir,  is  a  curious  but  pleasing 
version  of  the  popular  legend,  the  saint  carrying 
the  infant  Christ  on  his  back  over  a  stream.^  The 
distance  is  a  very  cold  blue  ;  but  the  details  are 
very  delicately  put  in — the  rock,  castle,  and  water. 

Mother  and  Child,  by  Engelbertz.  This  is 
painted  entirely  in  a  cold  key,  like  Gainsborough's 
Blm  Boy ;  but  the  landscape  is  beautifully  ima- 
gined— undulating  and  rich— while  the  figures 
stand  out  clearly  and  gracefully  against  it.  They 
have  rather  a  human  than  a  sacred  element,  how- 
ever ;  there  is  nothing  to  mark  it  a  Holy  Family — 
it  might  be  any  secular  one. 

Only  seven  are  specified  here  of  the  Queen's 
gifts,  because  but  few  pictures  can  be  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  at  a  time  ;  a  large  number  are  only 
what  people  call  "  got  through,''^  or  done.  The  eye 
and  head  are  soon  tired  ;  and  as  the  entrance  is 
free  to  the  National  Gallery  four  days  of  every 
week,  frequent  short  visits  are  very  attainable,  and 
will  give  more  pleasure  and  benefit  than  rare  pro- 
tracted long  ones. 

Another  half-hour  may  be  well  spent  on  the 
new  Bellinis. 

Two  pictures  have  been  recently  added,  one  in 
1862,  the  other  in  1863,  by  Bellini,  the  greatest  of 
the  early  Venetian  painters,  who  numbered  Gior- 
gione  and  Titian  among  his  scholars. 

These  pictures  are,  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study,  and 
The  Agony  in  the  Garden. 

The  St.  Jerome, — to  quote  from  a  recent  bril- 
liant critique  on  it — "  has  always  been  held  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  early  Venetian 
style.  It  is  singularly  pure  and  lucid  in  colour  ; 
and,  as  a  specimen  of  an  indoor  scene,  it  has  an 
especial  value,  both  for  comparison  with  what  the 
great  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters  did,  and  for 
English  artists  whose  subjects  lie  in  the  same 
region.  The  Saint,  whose  calm  expression  is  not 
in  accordance  with  what  we  should  expect  in  the 
impetuous  Jerome,  sits,  in  a  crimson  dress  which 
glows  like  the  glass  of  a  French  cathedral,  at  a 
table  in  his  cell.  Behind  him  is  a  range  of  cup- 
boards, and  through  an  unglazed  window  is  seen  a 
level  sea,  with  a  glimpse  of  horizon.  Everything 
is  formal  and  symmetrical ;  and  on  this  the  artist 
has  relied,  in  part,  to  give  the  character  of  saintly 
calm.  Having  obtained  this,  the  formality  had 
again  to  be  interrupted,  that  the  design  might 
have  the  look  of  life.  This  Bellini  has  effected  by 
a  multitude  of  curious  details — by  the  carelessly- 
flowing  blue  ribbon  of  a  cardinal's  hat  lying  in  the 
foreground  ;  and  by  a  quail,  painted  with  wonder- 
ful skill,  evinced  elsewhere  by  this  artist  in  his 
birds.  The  different  angles  of  the  bookcase  doors, 
behind,  also  carry  out  the  same  principle  of  variety 
in  uniformity.  We  can  follow  the  painter's  mind 
throughout.  This  work  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
largeness  of  design,  and  thoughtfulness  in  detail, 
displayed  in  miniature  proportions.  It  is  on  the 
presence  of  these  qualities  that  the  ascription  of 
the  picture  to  BeUini  most  securely  rests." 

It  was  attributed  to  Giovanni  Bellini  originally, 
but  has  recently  been  proved  to  be  the  work  of 
his  artist-father,  whose  sketch  for  it  has  just  been 
discovered  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  other  picture  of  Bellini  lately  added  to 
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the  Gallery,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  has  too 
solemn  a  subject  for  pictorial  criticism.  The  whole 
scene  is  before  you !  The  sunset  light  fading 
rapidly,  as  ever  in  that  climate,  and  leaving  the 
traitor  less  visible  in  the  twilight,  as  he  advances 
with  his  band  of  soldiers,  lanterns,  and  torches — 
the  distant  towers  and  walls  of  Jerusalem — the 
olive-trees,  whose  tops  stand  out  clearly  against 
the  sunset  sky — the  tired  disciples,  lying  about  in 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  knowing  not  their  Master's 
last  cares,  last  prayers  for  them — the  blessed  Lord 
in  the  mantle  of  the  flesh,  uttering  His  most  solemn 
prayer  to  "  His  Father  and  our  Father,  His  God  and 
our  God."  The  human  nature  of  our  Lord  is  the 
only  side  pictures  can  present  to  us,  and  this  they 
can  help  us  to  realize. 

At  this  season  such  topics  are  especially  con- 
genial to  our  thoughts.  Pictures  rightly  used  may 
be  sermons  now  to  us,  and  strengthen  and  vivify 
faith.  We  would  rather  see  these  sacred  subjects 
alone,  apart  from  others  ;  we  cannot  but  wish  that 
one  of  the  beautiful  new  rooms  of  the  National 
Gallery  might  be  devoted  to  them,  so  that  the  eye 
might  be  undistracted  by  more  worldly  representa- 
tions, and  the  heart  left  free  for  the  emotions  they 
might  suggest. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the  life  of  the 
painter  whose  works  are  before  us,  even  if  only 
broken  fragments  can  be  found  of  that  life.  Crumbs 
are  acceptable  if  we  can  get  nothing  more. 

Giovanni  Bellini,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
quattro  -  centisti,  or  Venetian  fifteenth  -  century 
painters,  was  born  at  Venice  about  1426.  His 
father  and  brother  were  artists — he  was  cradled 
in  art.  He  painted  a  large  number  of  works,  but 
many  have  perished,  those  in  the  ducal  palace  of 
Venice  among  the  number,  by  fire,  in  1577.  His 
style  is  individual,  positive  in  colour,  and  distin- 
guished for  much  detail  of  costume.  His  earlier 
works  were  painted  in  tempera  (like  frescoes) ;  but 
in  later  life,  attracted  by  the  superior  powers  of 
oil,  Giovanni  acquired  the  method  of  their  use 
from  a  portrait-painter  who  happened  to  settle  in 
Venice,  and  to  whom  he  sat,  disguised  as  a  Vene- 
tian noble,  in  order  to  see  the  process,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  concealed  from  him  by  a  rival. 
Giovanni  watched  the  proceedings  so  thoroughly, 
that  he  was  able  to  adopt  the  process  for  himself, 
and  did  so  with  great  success  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  not  dying  until 
ninety. 

The  Venetian  school,  founded  by  him,  was  con- 
sidered especially  natural,  and  brilliant  in  colour. 
This  has  been  attributed  to  Venice  not  having,  like 
Rome,  remains  of  antiquity  to  form  and  purify  the 
taste.  The  Venetians  painted  directly  from  nature, 
with  little  study  of  the  antecedents  of  art — they 
painted  in  oils,  and  finished  from  nature ;  the 
other  schools  of  art,  considered  more  classical,  com- 
posed in  water  colours,  and  finished  from  their 
sketches  or  an  ideal. 

Giovanni  Belhni  had  an  artistic  brother,  named 
Gentile,  a  companion  in  all  his  labours.  They 
worked  together  at  the  pictures  which  adorned  the 
Council  Hall  of  Venice,  and  in  many  other  fine 
works  for  the  nobles  in  that  beautiful  city.  The 
reports  of  their  decorative  powers  reached  even 
the  barbarous  court  of  Turkey  ;  and  Mahmoud 
the  Second,  the  emperor  of  that  day  at  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  to  the  Venetian  Republic,  to  request 


the  loan  of  one  of  their  wondrous  limners,  for  the 
embellishment  of  his  Court.  Gentile  Bellini  was 
accordingly  sent,  and  painted  many  excellent  pic- 
tures there,  amongst  which  was  the  Decollation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  revered  as  a  great  pro- 
phet by  the  Turks.  The  Emperor  Mahmoud  admired 
the  light  and  shade,  and  power  of  the  picture  ex- 
ceedingly, but  pointed  out  one  defect  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  at  the  point  from 
which  the  head  was  separated.  To  prove  the  truth 
of  his  criticism — the  painter  not  being  an  execu- 
tioner, and  therefore  not  understanding  it — the 
crowned  monster  commanded  a  slave  immediately 
to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  then  and 
there  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off  before  the 
painter's  eyes.  Bellini,  too  much  horrified  by  this 
scene,  worthy  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  could  only 
resolve  to  make  his  retreat  as  soon  as  possible 
from  such  a  fearful  den  of  despotism,  and,  happily 
for  him,  was  soon  permitted  to  do  so.  The  em- 
peror, having  done  nothing  unusual,  felt  no  com- 
punction at  the  bleeding  trunk  before  him  ;  the 
painter  could  only  turn  pale  and  tremble,  and  get 
away  as  fast  as  he  could  consistently  with  safety. 
He  managed  not  to  offend  the  emperor,  who  per- 
mitted him  to  leave  Constantinople,  with  a  gold 
chain  as  a  present  from  him,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Venetian  Senate. 

The  Council  of  Ten  gave  him  the  order  of  St. 
Mark  and  a  pension  for  life,  which,  like  that  of  all 
pensioners,  became  protracted,  and  lasted  happily 
until  fourscore. 

 ♦  


MODERN  PICTURES. 

The  beautiful  snow  light  reflected  on  pictures, 
instead  of  the  dim  fogs  which  have  lately  shut  out 
all  pleasure  from  picture  galleries,  by  veiling  them 
in  mist  and  dulness,  tempts  many  to  enjoy  now 
what  fog  hid  hitherto  from  them. 

The  Old  Water-Colour  Gallery  is  particularly 
recommended  this  year.  It  is  full  of  sketches  and 
studies,  by  the  members — a  plan  begun  last  year, 
and  which  is  highly  interesting  to  all  amateurs,  as 
exhibiting  the  mode  of  working  of  the  popular 
artists  of  the  day.  In  the  exhibitions  of  the  spring, 
finished  pictures  only  are  admitted,  results  only 
of  labour  are  seen  ;  but  here,  you  are  behind  the 
scenes,  in  the  artist's  studio.  You  do  not  smell 
the  midnight  oil,  but  the  breezy  freshness  of  holi- 
day life,  in  the  bits  of  landscape  cut  out  of  pocket- 
books  and  pieced  together — sometimes  a  dozen 
rough  scraps  in  one  frame — often  the  very  bits 
from  which  the  finished  and  exhibited  picture  was 
composed,  and  which  have  all  the  charm  attending 
the  first  thought  of  a  man  of  genius,  before  polish 
and  finish  have  frittered  away  part  of  its  originality. 

The  pictures  called  in  the  catalogue — Frame 
containing  six  subjects.  Five  sketches  of  Boats,  Frame 
containing  7iine  sketches  in  colour,  &c.  bearing 
the  name  of  W.  Hunt,  are  particularly  noticeable, 
or  rather  worthy  of  notice,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  the  hand  which  executed  them  is  now 
cold  in  death.  The  boats  were  the  amusements  of 
leisure  hours,  looking  out  of  the  window  in  sea- 
side winter  visits  for  health.  The  studies  show 
the  wonderful  gift  of  colour  of  this  artist,  and  the 
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careful  steps  by  which  he  retains  it  in  continual 
work  from  nature. 

The  frames  of  Eichardson's  are  also  particularly 
interesting.  Twelve  Studies  from  Nature,  Scottish 
scraps  of  mountain,  glen,  and  waterfall,  from  one 
who  knows  and  loves  them  well,  but  who  is  a  shade 
manieree  in  his  representation  of  th^m  in  his 
worked-up  pictures.  Here  you  see  his  own  freer 
mind.  All  his  should  be  examined,  and  also  Birket 
Foster's  miniature  worlds  in  a  frame,  and  Holland's 
notes  of  travel  and  colour  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy — leaves  cut  out  of  sketch-books  in  these 
Southern  lands. 

CoUingwood  Smith  surprises  you  less  than  the 
others  ;  his  sketches  differ  little  from  his  Exhibi- 
tion pictures,  which  never  lose  their  "  out-door 
look" — a  great  merit. 

Rosenberg  is  as  powerful  in  deshabille  as  ever. 
His  Norway  is  snow  itself — in  its  "  patch."  His  The 
smallest  of  our  English  Birds  is  more  attractive  to 
many  than  tipped  and  shining  tea-boardy  creatures, 
which  have  taken  months  to  paint,  but  of  which 
one  is  weary  in  ten  minutes.  These  birds  are  most 
suggestive  and  graphic  ;  their  very  death  is  useful 
to  art. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  Gallery  without 
mentioning  the  grand  and  noble  works  of  Carl 
Haag,  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  He  has  no  fewer 
than  ten  pictures  here.  They  are  not  to  be  called 
sketches  at  all ;  they  are  careful  and  powerful 
studies — indeed,  even  more  than  this.  Few  persons 
would  desire  an  added  touch  to  their  amazing  force 
and  expression.  Oriental  life  is  here  in  all  its  clear- 
ness— in  a  Syrian  Gowass,  a  Camel  Driver,  a  Copt 
Girl,  an  Egyptian  Fellah.  From  them  we  seem  to 
have  ourselves  had  an  Eastern  or  Egyptian  tour. 

So  much  is  altogether  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
amination of  these  "  sketches  and  studies,"  that  we 
recommend  all  amateurs  of  the  brush  to  go  again 
and  again,  drinking  in  the  spirit  of  these  ap- 
parently rapid  representations,  tracing  the  key 
of  the  compositions,  the  breadth  of  the  light  and 
shade — in  fact,  gratefully  taking  lessons  from  the 
first  water-colour  artists  of  the  day  at  one  shilling 
a  lesson. 

An  exhibition  of  pictures  worth  seeing,  in  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  above,  is  still  open — the 
Cabinet  Pictures,  by  British  artists,  shown  in  win- 
ter at  the  French  Gallery.  This  consists  of  minia- 
ture or  small  editions  of  well-known  works,  more 
finished  than  on  the  Royal  Academy  walls,  and 
from  the  small  size  of  the  room  they  can  be  easily 
examined  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  Ward's 
Charlotte  Corday  is  here,  by  many  preferred  to  the 
larger  example  ;  Creswick's  Stepping  Stones — di- 
minished in  size  only  ;  Wick's  Swindon  Waiting- 
room,  fuU  of  scenes  of  real  life,  of  partings  and 
meetings — a  novel  told  at  a  glance  :  the  sick  girl 
• — the  sailor  boy — the  weeping  mother — the  fussy 
maids  over  bags — the  old  officer  scanning  the 
Times — the  young  volunteer  eager  to  be  off. 

Dicksee  has  some  nice  finished  heads  of  Shak- 
speare's  female  characters — Miranda,  Desdemona, 
Juliet.  These  pictures  are  in  oil :  this  Gallery  ex- 
hibits only  oils,  as  the  other  is  limited  to  loater- 
colours.  N.B.  In  picture-visits  always  see  the 
water-colours  first,  in  order  to  appreciate  their 
delicacy.  After  oils,  water-colours  look  feeble  ; 
while  in  their  own  place,  alone  in  their  glory,  they 
are  the  pride  of  England. 


LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

My  Dear  , — When  you  first  asked  me  to 

say  what  preparation  I  thought  it  desirable  to 
make  for  boys  at  school,  who  were  intended  for 
the  law,  or  desired  to  make  it  their  profession,  I 
was  tempted  to  answer  in  a  monosyllable,  "none." 
And  if  you  meant  by  your  term  preparation,  any 
specific  and  professional  training  or  instruction,  I 
should  still  adhere  to  that  short  answer.  But  I 
know  you  do  not  mean  that ;  and,  short  of  that, 
there  is  something  which  may  be  usefully  said, 
and  in  detail,  in  answer  to  your  question. 

Let  me,  however,  first  go  a  little  farther  back 
than  the  question  goes — I  mean,  to  the  choice  of 
the  j)rofession  at  all.  As  a  general  rule  I  should 
say,  boys  who  express  a  wish  to  become  lawyers 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  discouraged  by  their 
parents  or  masters  from  the  choice :  and  such  are 
its  hardships  ;  so  much  does  it  tax  the  bodily  and 
mental  strength;  so  much  industry,  resolution, 
perseverance,  and  courage  does  it  require;  and 
after  all,  so  slowly  earned  and  so  uncertain  are  its 
rewards  (of  all  which  a  boy  is  ignorant,  and  even 
after  explanation  is  little  capable  of  estimating 
rightly),  that  it  is  wise  to  paint  the  picture  rather 
darkly,  and  make  hun  pause  some  time  in  the  con- 
templation of  it,  before  his  choice  is  finally  assented 
to.  If  he  be  of  infirm  constitution  of  body,  consent 
should  be  peremptorily  withheld.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  profession  will  surely  aggra- 
vate the  bodily  infirmities,  and  turn  life  into  a 
misery,  or  shorten  it ;  but  that  these  will  interfere 
with  progress  and  mar  success.  In  the  conflicts  of 
the  forum,  physical  strength  and  capability  of 
endurance  are  often  nearly  as  important  elements 
of  success  as  in  those  of  the  circus.  Of  course, 
what  I  say  of  the  body,  applies  as  conclusively  to 
the  qualities  of  the  intellect. 

But  assuming  your  choice  to  be  made,  and  in 
these  respects  well  made,  it  is  obvious  from  what 
I  have  already  said,  how  important  will  be  a  due 
moral  training.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  higher 
Christian  virtues  and  motives,  but  merely  of  pro- 
fessional virtues.  The  happy  lawyer,  so  to  designate 
the  man  who  is  happy  and  successful  in  his  practice, 
should  be  industrious  and  accurate,  patient  of  mis- 
understanding and  opposition,  self-possessed  and  of 
a  firm  resolution,  yet  really  humble  and  willing  to 
learn  and  to  be  set  right ;  imperturbable  in  temper, 
though  quick  to  feel,  and  able  to  show  effectively 
when  he  has  been  unfairly  wounded,  at  the  proper 
time  and  on  a  just  occasion.  What  he  ought  to 
be  when  he  comes  into  practice,  you  must  try  in  a 
measure  to  prepare  your  boy  to  be  by  training. 

Passing  from  this  moral  training  to  mental,  you 
may  set  it  down  that  a  lawyer  who  knows  law 
only,  however  well,  will  never  succeed  in  a  great 
way.  Your  boy  should  early  be  taught  that  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  he  may  not  be  called  to 
speak,  or,  what  is  much  more  trying,  to  examine 
or  cross-examine  a  witness.  Law  is  nothing  except 
in  its  application  to  facts  ;  his  facts  may  be  inven- 
tions in  all  sciences  or  arts,  the  right  or  wrong 
navigation  or  construction  of  vessels,  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  the  existence  of  insanity,  anything 
down  to  the  points  of  a  horse  ;  it  wiU  be  worth  his 
while,  therefore,  to  attend  to  everything  he  sees 
and  hears ;  to  consider  no  knowled!ge  useless,  and 
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this  habit  of  general  attention  should  be  steadily- 
cultivated  in  him.  Care  should  be  taken  that  his 
attention,  as  well  as  being  general  in  its  range, 
should  be  accurate  and  correct  in  its  application. 
In  this  way  not  only  clearness  and  precision  of 
view  will  be  gained,  but  time  very  much  econo- 
mized. I  remember  once  expressing  my  wonder 
to  Sir  James  Scarlet,  how  he  could  get  through  the 
masses  of  paper  which  I  saw  before  him  :  he  said 
he  had  early  made  it  a  rule  to  read  whatever  he 
read  with  so  much  attention,  that  he  never  found 
occasion  to  look  at  it  a  second  time. 

Lastly,  your  boy  should  have  it  impressed  on  his 
mind,  that  if  he  hopes  to  adorn  his  profession, 
especially  in  the  higher  ranks,  he  must  come  to 
it  a  good  classical  scholar  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  must,  therefore,  be  diligent  with 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  school,  which  I  sup- 
pose, of  course,  to  embrace  at  least  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French,  with  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
the  rudiments  of  mathematics.  He  should  try  to 
familiarize  himself  with  his  books,  he  should  learn 
by  heart  large  portions  of  the  poets  and  orators. 
What  he  learns  by  heart,  he  should  learn  quite  per- 
fectly ;  and  frequently  at  mtervals  repeat,  so  as  to 
make  them  indefeasibly  his  own.  Great  stress 
should  be  laid  on  this  practice. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  qualities  to  be  acquired 
or  developed,  and  habitual  practices  to  be  enforced. 
I  will  now  add  a  few  words  on  certain  specialties 
to  be  attended  to.    Of  direct  legal  instruction  I 
advise  nothing  to  be  attempted — except,  perhaps, 
in  the  last  year  before  leaving  school,  the  careful 
reading  of  the  general  and  constitutional  parts  of 
the  first  volume  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
But  in  all  the  boy's  studies  his  destination  might 
usefully  be  borne  in  your  mind,  not  ostentatiously, 
but  indirectly,  yet  constantly  and  influentially. 
Thus,  in  the  selection  of  his  Latin  and  Greek  books, 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  should 
have  a  preference ;  and  in  reading  them,  especially 
the  latter,  the  legal  parts  should  be  carefully 
explained,  and  if  possible  imprinted  on  his  memory. 
Indeed,  every  fair  occasion  should  be  taken  of 
familiarizing  him  with  any  parts  of  the  Koman 
law  which  his  book  brings  before  him.    So  again 
in  reading  our  own  history — to  which,  of  course, 
great  importance  should  be  attached — it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  illustrate  it  by  careful  reading  of 
great  constitutional  or  general  orations,  such  as 
those  of  Burke,  Erskine,  and  Mirabeau.  He  should 
be  encouraged  to  learn  much  of  these  orations  in 
all  these  languages  by  heart,  and  to  declaim  them  ; 
when  care  should  be  taken  of  his  distinct  enuncia- 
tion, and  to  cure  him  of  provincial  accent,  or 
ungraceful  habits  in  posture  or  action.    He  should 
translate  and  retranslate  with  great  care ;  and 
especially  when  translating  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
he  should  learn  to  make  his  version  English  in 
idiom,  yet  as  much  in  accordance  as  possible  with 
the  original  in  spirit  and  general  character.  Equal 
care  should  be  taken  with  his  reading,  his  ordinary 
conversation,  and  his  original  composition,  of  which, 
in  English  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  he  should 
be  made  to  produce  a  great  deal.  And  when  these 
are  looked  over,  special  attention  should  be  paid 
not  only  to  inaccm-acies  of  language  and  haziness 
of  expression,  but  to  faults  of  taste,  to  repetition 
or  prolixity.     Habits  of  pugnacious  argumenta- 
tion, or  the  acquisition  of  mere  fluency  of  speech 


should  not  be  encouraged ;  still,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  judiciously,  the  power  of  ready  speech  and 
definite,  close  arguing  should  be  drawn  out. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  have  now  written  the 
sort  of  instruction  you  wished  me  to  give ;  it 
embodies  what  I  would  desire  to  practise  if  I  had 
to  train  a  boy  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  bar- 
rister. Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  I  should  give  him 
no  more  special  or  professional  instruction  than  the 
little  I  have  here  stated.  It  may  seem  that  I  have 
in  a  general  way  laid  before  you  a  scheme  too 
large  to  be  adequately  filled  ;  it  is  really,  however, 
little  if  at  all  more  than  a  part  of  a  good  English 
gentleman's  education ;  that  which,  in  its  outlines, 
should  be  given  to  every  boy  at  school,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  university  and  the  world.  You  know 
Cicero's  sentence  :  "  Mea  quidem  sententia  nemo 
possit  esse  omni  laude  cumulatus  orator,  nisi  sit 
omnium  rerum  magnarum,  atque  artium  scientiam 
consecutus ; "  and  this  is  in  substance  true.  I  am 
not,  however,  aiming  to  maJce  the  perfect  orator ; 
but  I  am  desirous  of  supplying  a  boy  with  a 
good  liberal  education,  with,  in  addition,  certain 
tendencies  given,  facilities  created,  habits  formed, 
with  a  view  to  his  being  better  fitted  by-and-by, 
after  all  these  have  been  developed  and  strengthened 
at  the  university,  to  grapple  with  the  study  and  the 
practice  of  the  law  itself ;  and  this  in  a  great  and 
liberal  spirit — the  spirit  that  wields  the  law  as  an 
instrument,  and  is  not  overpowered  by  it  as  a 
master. 

I  will  only  add,  therefore,  let  the  intended 
lawyer  be  taught  early  not  to  regard  his  future  pro- 
fession merely  as  a  means  of  accumulating  money, 
or  even  gratifying  ambition,  but  as  a  noble  pursuit 
and  employment  of  the  intellect  and  heart — in 
which,  even  if  he  reap  wealth  and  title,  he  will  not 
attain  to  real  success  unless  he  pursue  his  course  with 
scrupulous  integrity,  and  the  most  delicate  honour. 
Whatever  may  be  jestingly  said  of  the  law,  and 
however  true  it  may  be,  that  among  lawyers  there 
are  some  who  delight  in  trick  and  chicane  ;  he  may 
feel  sure  that  the  only  truly  great  lawyer  is  he  who 
is  convinced  that  his  profession  is  amongst  the 
most  honourable,  and  who  pursues  it  in  that  spirit 
which  alone  is  worthy  of  it. 

I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Coleridge. 


DON  QUIXOTE.— No.  11. 

(Continued  from  page  95.) 

After  two  days,  Don  Quixote  arose  from  his 
bed,  nearly  recovered  from  the  beating  he  had 
received  ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  in 
search  of  his  romances.  But  his  friends,  the  curate 
and  barber,  with  the  niece  and  housekeeper,  had, 
in  hopes  of  depriving  his  insanity  of  its  aliment, 
not  only  burnt  the  books,  but  absolutely  walled  up 
the  door  of  his  library  ;  so  that  he  went  feeling 
about  with  his  hands,  and  gazing  bewildered  at  the 
place  where  the  door  used  to  be,  till,  at  last,  he 
asked  the  housekeeper  what  had  become  of  his 
book-room.  The  women  seem  to  have  been  afraid 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  housekeeper  answered  : 

"  What  room,  or  what  nothing,  is  your  honour 
seeking  ?    There  is  no  room — no,  and  no  books  in 
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the  house ;  for  the  devil  himself  flew  away  with 
the  whole." 

"  Not  a  devil,"  added  the  niece,  "  but  an  en- 
chanter, who  came  upon  a  cloud,  the  night  after 
you  left  us,  and,  dismounting  from  the  serpent,  he 
bestrode,  he  entered  the  chamber.  What  he  did 
there,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  in  short  space  he  came 
forth  flying  through  the  roof,  leaving  the  house  full 
of  smoke  ;  and  when  we  went  to  see  what  he  had 
been  about,  we  saw  neither  book  nor  room,  only  we 
well  remember,  both  myself  and  the  housekeeper, 
that,  as  the  wicked  old  man  departed,  he  said  aloud 
that  he  had  done  the  damage  out  of  secret  enmity 
to  the  owner  of  those  books  and  that  room  ;  and  he 
also  said  that  he  was  called  the  sage  Munaton." 

"  He  should  have  said  Freston,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  quite  satisfied,  as  he  thought  of  a  magi- 
cian so  called  in  Belianis  of  Greece. 

"  Whether  it  were  Freston  or  Friton,  I  cannot 
tell,"  replied  the  housekeeper.  "All  I  know  is 
that  it  ended  in  ton^ 

"  Thus  it  stands,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  This  is 
a  wise  enchanter,  a  great  foe  of  mine,  who  bears 
malice  to  me,  because  he  knows,  through  his  arts 
and  incantations,  that  the  time  shall  come  when  I 
shall  fight  in  single  combat  with  a  knight  whom  he 
favours,  and  that  I  shall  conquer  him,  without  his 
being  able  to  prevent  it ;  and  therefore  he  attempts 
to  practise  on  me  all  the  follies  in  his  power.  But 
I  can  assure  him  that  he  cannot  contradict  nor 
avoid  what  heaven  has  ordained." 

"  Who  can  doubt  it  ? "  said  the  niece.  "  But 
what  drives  you,  sir  uncle,  into  these  contests  ? 
Are  you  not  better  peaceably  at  home,  than  seek- 
ing bread  better  than  wheaten  (i.  e.  impossible  per- 
fection) ?  Many  have  gone  for  wool,  and  come 
home  shorn  ! " 

"  Niece,  niece,  you  are  under  an  error,"  said 
Don  Quixote.  "  Ere  they  shave  me,  I  will  pull  the 
locks  and  shave  the  beard  of  as  many  as  dream  of 
touching  a  hair  of  my  head  !  " 

They  held  their  peace,  for  fear  of  enraging  him  ; 
and  he  remained  at  home  for  a  fortnight,  often 
conversing  with  the  curate  and  barber,  and  de- 
claring that  nothing  was  so  much  wanted  in  the 
world  as  knights-errant,  whose  order  he  was  about 
to  revive. 

It  was  in  real  desire  to  improve  the  world,  and 
right  all  wrongs,  that  the  knight  longed  to  set 
forth  again ;  but  he  now  added  to  his  equipment 
a  companion  the  very  reverse  of  himself.  He  repre- 
sents visionary  honour,  deceived  by  insanity  as  to  the 
real  aspect  of  things.  By  his  side  he  carries  shrewd 
sense,  perfectly  sane,  but  often  sharing  his  illusions 
through  trust  in  his  greater  learning,  and  absolutely 
believing  in  his  magnificent  assurances  ;  selfish 
where  he  is  self-devoted,  prosaic  where  he  is  poeti- 
cal ;  yet  always  with  a  kind  of  strange  and  touching 
animal  fidelity.  This  comrade  was  Sancho  Panza, 
a  poor  peasant  in  the  village,  on  whom  he  fixed  his 
eyes  to  serve  as  his  squire,  and  to  whom  he  promised 
the  government  of  an  entire  island  when  he  should 
have  conquered  it — an  inducement  that  prevailed 
on  the  honest  man  to  leave  home,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  become  an  esquire-errant.  Our  knight 
then  borrowed  a  buckler  from  a  friend,  mended 
his  broken  helmet  as  best  he  could,  and  informed 
his  squire  Sancho  of  the  day  and  hour  at  which 
he  was  to  set  out,  that  he  might  provide  him- 
self with  all  that  was  necessary.    Above  aD,  he 


charged  him  to  carry  saddlebags ;  and  Sancho  re- 
plied that  he  would  take  them,  and  likewise  an 
excellent  ass  of  his  own,  since  he  was  not  used  to 
go  far  on  foot.  Don  Quixote  deliberated  a  little, 
considering  whether  he  could  recollect  any  knight- 
errant  with  an  ass-riding  squire  ;  and  though  none 
occurred  to  him,  he  consented,  resolving  to  make 
more  suitable  provision  on  the  first  opportunity, 
by  taking  away  the  steed  of  some  discourteous 
knight. 

He  provided  himself  with  shirts  and  other  neces- 
saries, according  to  the  innkeeper's  advice ;  after 
which,  without  taking  leave  of  their  families,  they 
one  night  quitted  the  village  unseen,  and  travelled 
so  far,  that,  by  morning,  they  thought  themselves 
secure  from  pursuit.  Sancho  Panza  travelled,  like 
a  patriarch,  on  his  beast,  with  his  bags,  his  leathern 
bottle,  and  a  strong  desire  of  seeing  himself  go- 
vernor of  the  island  that  his  master  had  promised 
him.  Don  Quixote  took  the  same  road  as  at  first, 
but  with  less  fatigue,  as  it  was  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  Sancho  began  : 

"  Mind,  your  honour,  sir  knight-errant,  that  you 
do  not  forget  the  island  you  have  promised  me. 
I'll  govern  it,  let  it  be  what  size  it  will ! " 

To  which  Don  Quixote  replied  :  "  Know,  friend 
Sancho  Panza,  that  it  was  the  frequent  custom  of 
ancient  knights-errant  to  make  their  squires  go- 
vernors of  the  islands  or  kingdoms  that  they  gained, 
and  I  have  resolved  that  so  laudable  a  custom 
should  not  fail  through  me.  Indeed,  I  hope  to 
improve  upon  it ;  since  they  sometimes,  and  per- 
haps most  usually,  waited  till  their  squires  had 
gi'own  old,  and  after  they  had  borne  much  hard 
service,  evil  days,  and  worse  nights,  would  give 
them  some  such  title  as  count  or  marquis  of  some 
valley  or  province,  more  or  less  ;  whereas,  if  thou 
livest,  and  I  live,  it  may  well  be  that,  before  six 
days  are  past,  I  may  gain  a  kingdom,  with  others 
tributary  to  it,  of  one  of  which  thou  mayest  be 
crowned  king.  Nor  needest  thou  greatly  marvel ; 
for  such  changes  and  chances  befall  knights-errant, 
through  the  most  unheard-of  and  unthought-of 
ways,  that  I  might  easily  give  thee  even  more  than 
I  have  promised." 

"  At  that  rate,"  replied  Sancho,  "  if  by  some 
such  miracle  as  your  honour  speaks  of,  I  became 
king,  my  wife,  Juana  Gutteriez,  would  be  a  queen, 
and  my  children  infantes." 

"  Who  doubts  it  ? "  replied  Don  Quixote. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  answered  Sancho  ;  "  for  I  hold 
that  though  kingdoms  should  be  showered  upon 
the  earth,  not  one  would  fit  the  head  of  Juana  Gut- 
tierez  !  Indeed,  sir,  she  would  not  be  worth  two 
maravedis  as  a  queen.  Countess  would  suit  her 
better  ;  and  even  so,  heaven  help  her  !  " 

"  Trust  to  heaven,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote. 
"  Thou  shalt  have  what  beseems  thee  best ;  but  do 
not  abase  your  mind  so  as  to  be  contented  with 
becoming  less  than  an  adelantado" — (the  governor 
of  a  province). 

"  I  will  not,  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  "  since  I  have 
such  a  master  as  your  honour,  who  knows  how  to 
bestow  on  me  what  befits  me  and  I  can  support." 

Just  then  they  came  in  sight  of  thirty  or  forty  , 
windmills  upon  the  plain,  and  Don  Quixote  thus 
addressed  his  squire  :  "  Fortune  is  arranging  oiu^ 
affairs  better  than  we  ventured  to  hope,  friend 
Sancho.  Behold  thirty  or  more  huge  giants,  with 
whom  I  propose  to  do  battle,  and  to  put  them  all  to 
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death,  enriching  ourselves  with  their  spoil,  since 
it  is  just  warfare,  and  in  the  service  of  heaven,  to 
remove  that  evil  race  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  What  giants  ? "  said  Sancho. 

"  Those,"  replied  his  master,  "  with  the  great 
arms.    Some  have  them  two  leagues  long." 

"  Take  care,  sir,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  those  are  no 
giants,  but  windmills  ;  and  what  look  like  arms  are 
the  sails,  which  are  turned  by  the  wind  and  move 
the  mill-stone." 

"  It  is  plain,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  that  thou 
art  not  versed  in  adventures.  They  are  giants  ;  and 
if  thou  art  afraid,  away  from  hence,  and  get  thee  to 
thy  prayers,  wliile  I  enter  upon  a  fierce  and  unequal 
battle." 

Thus  speaking,  he  set  spurs  to  Eozinante,  and, 
without  heeding  Sancho's  shouts  that  these  were 
indeed  only  mills,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Fly  not,  ye 
vile,  faint-hearted  beings  !  One  knight  alone  defies 

A  slight  wind  rising,  the  great  sails  began  to 
move  ;  at  which  Don  Quixote  cried,  "  Though  ye 
should  wave  more  arms  than  the  giant  Briareus, 
ye  shall  reckon  with  me  !  " 

Saying  this,  and  recommending  himself  with  all 
his  heart  to  his  lady  Dulcinea,  with  his  shield  on 
his  breast  and  lance  in  rest,  he  urged  Eozinante  to 
a  gallop,  and  attacked  the  first  windmill,  driving 
his  lance  into  the  sail,  just  as  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind  turned  it  so  violently  that  it  broke  the  lance, 
and  bore  down  horse  and  knight  in  evil  plight. 
Up  came  Sancho  to  aid,  at  the  full  speed  of  his  ass. 
"  Did  not  I  tell  your  honour  to  mind  what  you  were 
about,  for  they  were  only  windmills  ;  and  no  one 
could  take  them  for  anything  else,  unless  he  had 
such  fancies  in  his  head." 

"  Peace,  friend  Sancho  !  "  said  Don  Quixote  ; 
"  warlike  matters,  like  all  others,  are  subject  to 
constant  change.  The  sage  Freston,  who  robbed 
me  of  my  library,  has  changed  these  giants  into 
mills  to  deprive  me  of  the  glory  of  the  victory, 
such  is  the  hatred  he  bears  to  me  ;  but  in  the  end, 
little  will  his  evil  arts  prevail  against  my  good 
sword." 

Sancho  then  helped  him  up  ;  and,  remounting 
Eozinante,  he  rode  on,  a  good  deal  concerned  for 
the  loss  of  his  lance,  till  he  remembered  a  Spanish 
hero,  who,  in  a  battle  with  the  Moors,  supplied  the 
place  of  his  broken  sword  with  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  he  congratulated  Sancho  on  being  a  witness  of 
the  mighty  deeds  to  be  done  with  it.  Sancho  sug- 
gested that,  after  his  severe  bruises,  he  had  better 
sit  more  easy  in  his  saddle,  since  he  must  be  much 
hurt. 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Don  Quixote  ;  "  and  if  I  do 
not  complain  of  the  pain,  it  is  because  it  is  not 
permitted  to  a  knight-errant  to  complain  of  any 
wound,  however  severe." 

"  If  it  be  so,  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  replied 
Sancho  ;  "  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  your  honour 
will  but  complain  of  anything  that  ails  you.  They 
say  of  me  that  I  bemoan  the  slightest  ache  I  have  ; 
and  so  I  hope  it  is  not  expected  of  squires,  as  well 
as  knights-errant,  not  to  complain." 

Don  Quixote  gave  him  permission  to  make  as 
many  complaints  as  he  chose  ;  and  they  met  with 
no  further  adventures  that  day,  but  travelled  till 
night,  when  they  slept  in  a  thicket,  where  Don 
Quixote  provided  himself  with  a  stout  limb  of  a  tree 
to  serve  instead  of  his  lance.  They  set  forth  again. 


Don  Quixote  unnecessarily  lecturing  his  squire  on 
the  unlawfulness  of  interfering  in  a  combat  be- 
tween him  and  any  knight,  until  he  himself  should 
have  been  knighted,  and  bidding  him  restrain  his 
natural  impetus. 

A  grand  adventure  now  presented  itself.  First 
came  two  Benedictine  friars,  mounted  on  mules 
that  looked  as  tall  as  dromedaries,  carrying  parasols, 
and  wearing  spectacles  to  keep  ofi"  the  dust ;  then 
followed  a  coach,  escorted  by  four  or  five  horsemen  ; 
also  two  muleteers  on  foot,  such  being  the  mode  of 
travelling  through  Spain  in  the  days  of  Philip  II. ; 
for  this  coach  contained  a  Biscayan  lady,  who  was 
going  to  join  her  husband  at  Seville,  whence  he 
was  going  to  take  a  high  office  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  two  friars  did  not  belong  to  the  party,  but 
were  going  the  same  way.  However,  Don  Quixote 
pronounced  them  two  foul  magicians  carrying  off  a 
princess,  whose  wrongs  must  be  at  once  redressed. 

"  This  will  be  worse  than  the  windmills,"  said 
Sancho.  "  Take  care,  sir ;  these  are  brothers  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  the  coach  must  belong  to  some 
one  on  a  journey.  Mind  what  I  say — mind  what 
you  are  about." 

"  I  have  already  told  thee,  Sancho,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "that  thou  knowest  nothing  of  adven- 
tures.   What  I  say  is  truth,  and  thou  shalt  see  it." 

So,  stationing  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
as  soon  as  the  friars  were  near  enough  to  hear  him, 
he  shouted,  "  Devilish  and  monstrous  race,  release 
the  lofty  princesses  whom  you  are  bearing  away  in 
yonder  coach,  or  prepare  to  receive  death,  as  the 
just  guerdon  of  your  evil  deeds  !  " 

The  friars  stopped,  much  startled  both  by  the 
appearance  and  discourse  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
answered,  "  Sir  horseman,  we  are  neither  devilish 
nor  monstrous  ;  we  are  only  two  brothers  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
any  princesses  in  that  coach." 

"  No  fair  words  will  avail  you  with  me.  I  know 
you,  vile  seed  !  "  shouted  Don  Quixote  ;  and,  with- 
out awaiting  a  further  answer,  he  spurred  Eozinante 
full  tilt  against  the  first  friar,  so  furiously  that, 
unless  the  brother  had  slipped  down  from  his  mule, 
he  would  have  been  overthrown  agamst  his  will, 
and  badly  hurt,  or  perhaps  killed.  His  companion 
thrust  his  legs  into  the  sides  of  his  mule,  and  rode 
off  swifter  than  the  wind  ;  while  Sancho,  jumping 
off  his  ass,  began  to  strip  the  fallen  friar  of  his 
habit,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  muleteers,  who 
demanded  why  he  was  robbing  him.  Sancho  re- 
plied that  he  was  taking  what  lawfully  belonged  to 
him,  as  spoils  of  war  gained  by  his  master,  Don 
Quixote  ;  but  they,  knowing  nothing  of  war  or 
spoil,  and  seeing  Don  Quixote  out  of  the  way, 
talking  to  the  people  in  the  coach,  laid  hold  of 
Sancho,  and  beat  him  so  severely,  that  they  left 
him  without  sense  or  motion  ;  then  they  picked  up 
the  friar,  pale  and  terrified,  remounted  him,  and 
then,  rejoining  the  other,  both  rode  on  together, 
crossing  themselves,  and  not  waiting  to  see  the  end 
of  the  adventure. 

Meanwhile  Don  Quixote  had  thus  addressed  the 
lady  in  the  coach  :  "  Your  loveliness,  lady,  may  now 
dispose  of  yourself  as  may  best  please  you  ;  for  the 
pride  of  your  spoilers  is  overthrown,  undone  by 
this  my  mighty  arm  ;  and,  lest  you  should  be  in 
pain  to  know  the  name  of  your  deliverer,  learn  that 
I  am  called  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  knight- 
errant  and  adventurer,  and  captive  thrall  of  the 
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peerless  and  beautiful  Dona  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  ; 
and  in  requital  of  the  benefit  you  have  received 
from  me,  I  demand  solely  that  you  should  return 
to  Toboso,  present  yourself  to  her  as  from  me, 
and  inform  her  of  that  which  I  have  wrought  for 
your  liberation." 

Be  it  observed,  that  Don  Quixote's  armour, 
though  doubtless  somewhat  out  of  date,  was  no 
extraordinary  spectacle  in  the  Spain  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  helmets  and  cuirasses 
were  still  worn  by  the  Spanish  infantry,  then 
esteemed  the  best  soldiery  in  Europe,  and  when 
the  wars  with  France  and  the  Netherlands  must 
have  often  sent  home  invalided  warriors  not  unlike 
in  aspect  to  the  gaunt  Manchegan  hidalgo  ;  and 
hence  his  insanity  was  more  usually  detected  from 
his  language  than  his  appearance.  The  lady  in  the 
coach  was  herself  escorted  by  armed  servants  from 
Biscay,  that  northern  province  which,  owing  to  its 
mountainous  situation,  had  never  been  completely 
settled  either  by  Eomans  or  Goths,  and  had  escaped 
the  wars  altogether.  Thus  the  old  Basque  race  was 
there  less  mixed  than  elsewhere,  and  the  Biscayans 
were  considered  by  their  neighbours  much  as  the 
Gascons  were  by  the  other  French,  as  greatly  be- 
hindhand in  language  and  manners,  but  with  an 
overweening  opinion  of  themselves. 

A  Biscayan  attendant,  hearing  Don  Quixote 
speak  of  sending  his  mistress  back  to  Toboso,  came 
up  in  a  rage,  swearing  that  if  the  stranger  did  not 
let  the  coach  alone  he  Avould  kill  him,  as  sure  as  he 
was  a  Biscayan. 

"  If  thou  wert  of  equal  rank  with  me,"  quietly 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  I  should  already  have  chas- 
tised thine  insolence  and  rashness,  thou  caitiff 
creature." 

"  I  no  gentleman,"  shouted  the  Biscayan  ;  "  I 
swear  that  thou  liest  like  a  Christian.  Take  to  thy 
sword,  and  we  will  see  who  can  carry  the  cat  to  the 
water.^  Biscayan  by  land,  hidalgo  by  sea — hidalgo 
before  the  devil  !    You  lie,  if  you  say  aught  else." 

"  You  will  see,  as  Agrages  said,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  quoting  as  usual  from  a  romance  ;  and 
drawing  his  sword,  he  embraced  his  shield,  and  fell 
upon  the  Biscayan,  who  had  barely  time  to  un- 
sheath  his  sword,  and  catch  from  the  coach  a 
cushion  to  serve  him  as  a  shield.  It  was  a  sharp 
fight,  and  the  lady  looked  on  in  great  terror,  vow- 
ing gifts  for  her  squire's  safety  to  all  the  images  and 
religious  houses  in  Spain.  At  last  the  Biscayan's 
sword  descended  on  Don  Quixote's  head,  so  furi- 
ously, that  it  cut  away  the  side  of  his  helmet  and 
half  his  ear,  inspiring  him  with  such  a  furious  access 
of  wrath,  that  rising  in  his  stirrups,  he  brought 
down  his  sword  with  both  hands  with  such  foyce, 
that  it  went  full  through  the  cushion,  and  fell  on  the 
Biscayan's  head  heavily  as  a  mountain,  so  that  blood 
burst  from  his  nose,  mouth,  and  ears  ;  he  tottered 
in  his  seat,  and  could  only  cling  to  the  mane  ;  but 
the  mule  dashing  aside,  soon  fell  to  the  earth  with 
him.  Don  Quixote  leapt  from  his  horse,  and  hold- 
ing his  sword-point  over  the  fallen  man's  eyes,  bade 
him  yield  or  die  ;  and  as  he  was  too  much  stunned 
to  answer,  it  might  have  gone  very  ill  with  him, 
had  not  the  ladies  hurried  out  of  their  coach,  and 

^  There  was  an  old  and  cruel  sport,  in  which  people 
tried  to  cany  a  cat  to  the  river  and  throw  her  in,  her 
clinging  claws  making  this  no  easy  matter  ;  whence 
"carrying  the  cat  to  the  water"  was  a  proverb  for 
prevailing. 


earnestly  begged  him  to  have  pity  on  their  squire, 
to  which  Don  Quixote  replied,  with  much  dignity 
and  gravity,  "  Certes,  fair  ladies,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
grant  your  request,  but  on  one  condition,  namely, 
that  this  cavalier  should  promise  me  to  go  to  the 
viUage  of  Toboso,  and  there  present  himself  as  from 
me,  to  the  peerless  Dona  Dulcinea,  that  she  may 
dispose  of  him  according  to  her  will."  The 
frightened  lady,  without  understanding  what  Don 
Quixote  asked,  or  inquiring  who  Dulcinea  was, 
promised  him  that  the  squire  should  do  whatever 
he  commanded. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  trusting  to  this  promise,  I  will 
do  him  no  further  injury,  though  he  has  justly 
deserved  it  from  me." 

By  this  time  Sancho  had  arisen,  and  though 
somewhat  the  worse  for  his  treatment  by  the  mule- 
teers, he  had  been  watching  his  master's  battle, 
and  praying  both  for  the  victory  and  the  island  ; 
and  now,  seeing  the  combat  over,  and  his  master 
about  to  remount  Kozinante,  he  came  to  hold  the 
stirrups,  but  first  throwing  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  victor,  and  kissing  his  hand,  he  said, 
"  Be  pleased,  your  honour,  Don  Quixote,  to  give 
me  the  government  of  the  island  you  have  won  in 
this  severe  battle,  for  however  large  it  may  be,  I 
feel  within  myself  power  to  govern  it  as  well  as 
island  ever  was  governed  in  this  world." 

"  Observe,  friend  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"  that  this  exploit,  and  others  like  it,  are  not  ex- 
ploits of  islands,  but  of  cross-roads,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  but  a  broken  head,  and  the 
loss  of  an  ear.  Have  patience,  for  such  adventures 
v/ill  off"er  themselves  as  thou  shalt  arise  from  not 
merely  a  governor,  but  something  still  greater." 

Sancho  thanked  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  the 
border  of  his  hauberk,  helped  him  to  mount  Kozi- 
nante, and  himself  mounted  his  ass.  Don  Quixote 
then  entered  a  wood,  going  so  fast  that  Sancho 
could  not  keep  up  with  him,  and  was  forced  to  call 
out  to  him  to  wait.  Coming  up,  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"had  we  not  better  take  refuge  in  some  church, 
lest  the  fellow  whom  you  left  in  evil  plight  should 
give  information  to  justice,  and  we  should  be  laid 
in  prison." 

"Peace  !  "  said  Don  Quixote,  "where  hast  thou 
ever  read  or  heard  of  any  knight-errant  being 
brought  to  justice,  however  many  slaughters  he 
may  have  committed  ? " 

This  did  not  quite  satisfy  Sancho,  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  begging  his  master  to  let  him 
dress  the  wounded  ear,  since  he  had  with  him  some 
oil  and  white  ointment. 

"  It  would  be  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "if  I  had  only  remembered  to  make  a 
phial  of  the  balsam  of  Fierabras,  one  drop  of  which 
renders  time  and  medicines  superfluous." 

"  What  phial  ? — what  balsam  ?  "  asked  Sancho. 

"  It  is  a  balsam,  for  which  I  have  the  receipt  in 
my  memory,  the  possession  of  which  removes  all 
fear  of  death  and  of  wounds.  Thus,  when  I  have 
made  it  and  given  it  to  you,  if  you  should  see  me 
in  some  battle,  cloven  through  the  middle  of  my 
body,  as  often  happens,  you  will  have  only  to  lift 
up  the  part  that  will  have  fallen  on  the  ground, 
and  very  carefully  to  join  it  to  the  other  remaining 
in  the  saddle  before  the  blood  shall  have  congealed, . 
taking  care  to  fit  it  quite  neatly  and  rightly.  Then 
you  will  give  me  two  drops  of  the  balsam,  and  you 
will  see  me  at  once  as  sound  as  an  apple." 
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"  If  so,"  said  Panza,  "  I  renounce  the  government 
of  the  promised  island,  and  desire  no  reward  for 
my  many  and  great  services,  but  that  your  honour 
should  give  me  the  receipt  for  that  wonderful 
balsam ;  for  an  ounce  would  be  worth  two  reals  any- 
where, and  no  more  would  be  wanting  to  an  easy 
livelihood.  The  next  thing  is  to  ask,  whether  it  is 
costly  to  make  ? " 

"You  may  make  three  quarts  for  four  reals," 
said  Don  Quixote. 

He  had  full  authority  for  what  he  said  of  his 
balsam.  Fierabras  was  a  Pagan  giant,  who  was 
conquered,  converted,  and  baptized,  by  the  great 
Paladin  Oliver,  who  seeing  his  blood  flowing  from 
all  the  joints  of  his  armour,  gave  him  a  dose  of  this 
admirable  remedy,  which  made  him  sain  and  whole 
in  an  instant.  The  little  bottle  which  the  doc- 
tor, in  the  Christmas  mummery,  carries  to  cure 
St.  George  after  his  fight  with  the  Turkish  knight, 
is  without  a  doubt  a  vestige  of  this  same  ines- 
timable balsam. 

In  fact,  Don  Quixote  proceeded  to  brew  his 
balsam  when  next  he  spent  a  night  at  an  inn, 
making  a  mixture  of  rosemary,  salt,  oil,  and  wine, 
which  he  corked  up  in  an  old  oil-flask  for  want 
of  a  phial ;  and  being  full  of  bruises  and  blows, 
made  an  instant  trial  of  the  efi'ect.  His  mouthful 
made  him  very  sick,  after  which  he  went  to  sleep, 
and  awoke  perfectly  well ;  but  Sancho,  taking 
more  of  the  horrible  compound,  was  very  ill  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  got  this  consolation  from  his 
master,  that  his  sufi'erings  all  arose  from  his  not 
having  been  knighted,  for  that  the  balsam  had  no 
virtue  save  for  those  admitted  to  the  full  order  of 
chivalry. 

From  this  inn,  Don  Quixote  brought  away  not 
only  this  inestimable  remedy,  but  likewise  a  pitch- 
fork, which  was  to  serve  him  as  a  lance,  but  his 
helmet  was  still  wanting,  the  old  one  having  been 
destroyed  in  his  encounter  with  the  Biscayan  ;  and 
he  had  laid  himself  under  a  vow,  in  imitation  of  one 
taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  on  finding  Baldo- 
vinos  dying  on  the  ground,  never  to  rest,  eat  ofi"  a 
table-cloth,  or  enjoy  any  comfort,  until  he  should 
have  supplied  the  loss  with  the  helmet  of  a  foe.  For 
this  there  was  grand  precedent.  One  of  the  first 
adventures  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  describes 
how  the  Pagan  Ferragus,  while  drinking  at  a 
stream,  lost  his  helmet,  and  set  his  heart  on  that 
worn  by  Einaldo  the  Paladin,  who  had  won  it  from 
the  Moorish  king,  Mambrino.  It  was  a  helmet  of 
fine  gold,  and  said  to  be  the  best  on  earth,  except 
that  worn  by  Orlando,  and  upon  this  helmet  of 
Mambrino  did  Don  Quixote  at  present  set  his 
strongest  desire  ;  although,  still  it  was  not  in 
search  of  it  that  he  rode.  His  sole  object  was  the 
undoing  evils  and  rectifying  abuses,  as  the  duty  of 
a  good  knight,  and  for  the  glory  of  Dulcinea.  No 
provocation  drove  him  beyond  his  dignified,  but 
spirited  calmness— soste^o,  as  the  Spanish  has  it— 
nor  was  he  ever  vindictive  or  unmerciful,  but  was 
content  with  the  first  call  for  pity,  or  promise  to 
reverse  the  fancied  wrong ;  and  many  a  noble  senti- 
ment came  from  his  heart  in  his  rolling  sonorous 
Castilian,  somewhat  more  antique  than  that  com- 
monly spoken.  Throughout,  he  had  the  purest,  most 
loyal  and  devoted  heart,  led  astray  by  the  be- 
wildered brain,  and  acting  out  high  deeds  of 
chivalry  on  the  homeliest  objects  of  daily  life. 
{To  be  continued.) 

3. 


KEMINISOENCES  OF  A  WOOLWICH  CA- 
DET, TWENTY  YEAKS  SINCE. 

No.  II. 

My  dear  Tom, — I  resume  my  narration  with 
the  ceremony  of  my  installation  as  a  Cadet,  which 
was  very  simple,  and  merely  consisted  in  signing  a 
paper,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  willing  to  submit  to 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Academy,  and 
that  I  would  not  quit  the  institution  without  due 
permission  from  the  authorities  ;  in  other  words, 
that  I  would  not  run  away.  I  was  then  told  off  to 
a  dormitory,  and  dismissed  to  make  my  own  way 
amongst  my  new  comrades. 

As  it  was  nearly  tea-time,  I  foimd  these  latter 
lounging  about  in  front  of  the  library ;  the  older 
cadets  being  in  uniform,  and  the  novices,  or  "  last 
joined,"  as  we  were  called,  in  all  the  uncomfortable 
dignity  of  plain  clothes  and  tall  black  hats.  In 
those  days,  the  thousand  and  one  different-shaped 
head-dresses  which  are  now  affected  by  Young 
England  were  not  ;  and  there  was  no  alternative 
between  the  plebeian  cap  and  the  uncomfortable 
but  aristocratic  chinmey-pot  hat.  The  misery  that 
those  hats  caused  us,  during  the  week  that  elapsed 
before  our  uniforms  were  ready,  none  can  tell  but 
those  who  miderwent  it.  They  were  the  constant 
mark  for  attack  from  every  one  whose  position  en- 
titled him  to  the  luxury  of  bullying  a  last-joined  ; 
and  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  a  shapeless  mass 
of  black  felt,  often  without  either  brim  or  crown, 
was  all  that  was  left  in  which  to  make  our  appear- 
ance on  parade.  During  the  half-hour  before  tea, 
the  novices  naturally  herded  together,  whilst  the 
older  cadets  examined  them  with  critical  eyes,  as 
so  many  victims  told  off  for  their  especial  delecta- 
tion. Some  few  were  fortunate  in  possessing 
acquaintances  amongst  the  seniors,  and  felt  no 
little  importance  when  they  were  called  out  and 
spoken  to.  Most  of  us,  however,  were  not  so 
blessed  ;  and  a  very  wretched  half-hour  we  spent. 
All  things,  however,  must  come  to  an  end  ;  and  so, 
at  last,  the  tea-bugle  sounded.  Here  came  a  new 
source  of  trouble.  As  will  be  shown  on  a  future 
occasion,  every  stage  in  the  day's  work  of  a  cadet 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  parade,  embracing 
a  due  marching  to  and  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Imagine  the  confusion  amongst  the  herd  of  strangers, 
all  in  mufti,  when  we  were  told  to  form  a  division, 
and  to  march  in  file  from  the  parade  to  the  dining- 
hall ;  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour to  keep  step,  keenly  conscious,  all  the 
while,  that  we  were  objects  of  ridicule  to  every  one 
present,  from  the  officer  on  duty  down  to  the  tiny 
bugler,  who,  whenever  he  sounded  his  bugle, 
always  went  on  tiptoe,  and  seemed  as  though  he 
must  burst  asunder  with  the  effort. 

And  here  let  me  break  off  for  a  moment  from 
the  regular  thread  of  my  experiences,  whilst  I  en- 
deavour to  describe  the  organization  of  the  Cadet 
Company,  as  laid  down  by  official  authority,  and  also 
their  private  classification,  according  to  long  esta- 
blished custom,  amongst  themselves.  And  first, 
with  respect  to  their  official  gradations  of  rank  : — 

A  great  portion  of  the  discipline  of  the  company 
was  maintained  by  means  of  cadets  who  were  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  into  the  grade  of  corporal,  or 
thence  to  the  still  higher  position  of  under-officer. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  cadet  company  num- 
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bered  160,  exclusive  of  the  practical  class.  These 
latter  were  a  batch  of  the  seniors,  who,  having 
passed  all  their  theoretical  examinations,  were 
attached  to  the  Royal  Arsenal  for  six  months 
before  obtaining  their  commissions.  Although, 
therefore,  they  still  formed  part  of  the  company 
nominally,  they  were  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  Academy.  Of  the  160  comprised  in  what  was 
called  the  theoretical  class,  there  were  ten  under- 
officers  and  twenty  corporals.  Of  the  under-officers, 
the  one  whose  rank  was  of  the  oldest  date  was 
called  the  senior  under-officer,  and,  as  such,  con- 
sidered himself  a  very  exalted  dignitary.  Indeed,  I 
knew  of  a  case  where  the  position  was  so  highly 
prized,  that  the  holder  of  it  went  the  length  of 
having  the  letters  S.U.O.  attached  to  his  name  on 
his  visiting  cards. 

In  addition  to  these  two  grades,  there  was  a 
third  official,  entitled,  head  of  a  room.  As  there 
were  more  than  thirty  dormitories,  it  followed  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  corporals  to  allow  of  one 
for  each  room,  and  that  some  of  them  must  be 
superintended  by  simple  cadets,  who  were  selected 
for  that  office  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  their 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  vacancies :  these  were  called  heads  of 
rooms,  and,  as  such,  were  entitled  to  sundry  privi- 
leges not  accorded  to  simple  cadets. 

And  now  as  regards  the  classification  established 
by  the  cadets  themselves,  by  prescription  dating 
back  .to  the  establishment  of  the  College,  into  the 
two  divisions  of  "  Old  Cadets  "  and  "  Neuxes  ;  "— 
the  qualification  for  the  former,  or  patrician  order, 
being  three  complete  half-years'  residence  at  the 
academy  ;  the  whole  of  the  remainder  being  classed 
as  neuxes,  a  term  corresponding  in  value  to  that 
of  fag  at  other  public  schools.  It  had,  however, 
gradually  become  recognised  that  a  cadet,  during 
his  third  half-year,  though  still  ranked  as  a  neux, 
was  not  liable  to  he  fagged — he  was  on  a  kind  of 
neutral  territory,  where  he  was  neither  master  nor 
man.  I  may  here  incidentally  remark,  that  you 
could  always  distinguish  a  second-half  cadet  by 
his  constant  references  to  "  last-half,"  especially 
before  a  less  fortunate  junior.  Similarly,  a  third- 
half  cadet  would  favour  you  with  his  recollections  of 
"  the  half  I  joined."  Old  cadets  were,  of  course,  far 
too  dignified  for  any  such  little  assumption  of  rank. 

A  strict  code  of  rules  and  regulations  was  esta- 
blished to  govern  the  relative  position  of  neux  and 
old  cadet,  having  been  handed  down  as  a  tradi- 
tional policy  from  the  time  when  the  institution 
was  first  broken  off  from  the  parent  stock  at 
Marlow,  and  established  at  Woolwich.  Though 
not  openly,  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  recognised,  or 
at  least  winked  at  by  the  authorities,  who  had  all 
of  them,  in  their  time,  been  subject  to  it.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  and  well-known  fagging 
and  bullying  privileges  which  were  possessed  by 
the  seniors,  there  were  also  many  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  for  the  due  demarcation  of  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  privileged  aristocracy  of 
old  cadetship  and  the  more  humble  fraternity  of 
neuxes.  These  latter  might  not  walk  arm  in  arm 
together,  or  appear  in  public  without  straps  to 
their  trousers,  or  with  the  chin-straps  of  their  cajDS 
anywhere  but  under  their  chins  ;  nor  might  they 
enter  public-houses,  save  only  when  duty  autho- 
rized to  do  so  in  the  service  of  their  masters  ; 
or  smoke,  or  do  many  other  things  in  which  the 


old  cadets  delighted :  off'ences  against  any  one  of 
these  laws  calling  down  condign  chastisement  on 
the  culprit,  from  the  hands  of  any  one  of  the 
seniors  who  might  chance  to  detect  him. 

At  first  sight,  and  to  the  uninitiated,  many  of 
the  restrictions  appear  somewhat  ridiculous  ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  reason  and  sense 
underlying  them.  These  regulations,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character  (including  that  well- 
known  one  which  always  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  viz.  No  cadet  shall  keep  a  horse,  dog,  or 
servant),  had  been  originally  framed,  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  College,  for  the  guidance  of  the  cadets 
at  large.  By  restricting  the  privilege  of  breaking 
them  (a  thing  always  sweet  to  the  youthful  mind, 
no  matter  how  salutary  or  inoffensive  the  regula- 
tion may  be)  to  only  a  certain  fraction  of  the  com- 
pany, and  by  causing  that  favoured  body  to  act 
themselves  as  a  strict  police,  to  ensure  their  due 
maintenance  by  the  remainder,  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  was  less  likely  to  be  drawn  to  the 
transgressing  minority ;  and  although  now  and 
then  an  old  cadet  was  called  over  the  coals  for 
some  more  than  usually  glaring  violation  of  the 
statutes,  as  a  general  rule  they  escaped  with  im- 
punity. Gradually,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of 
Woolwich,  and  others  versed  in  academy  lore, 
came  to  know  that  whenever  cadets  were  seen  in 
the  town,  walking  arm  in  arm,  or  extremely  slovenly 
in  their  dress — without  straps,  and  otherwise  not 
strictly  reginientally  dressed,  they  were  members 
of  the  privileged  order. 

Another  matter  greatly  afi'ected  by  these  youth- 
ful warriors  was  what  they  denominated  "  plain " 
uniform,  i.e.  regimentals  not  supplied  by  the 
college,  but  by  a  private  tailor,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, or,  as  more  generally  proved  to  be  the  case, 
at  the  expense  of  their  friends,  who  were  eventually 
called  upon  to  pay  these  tailors'  bills.  Such  uni- 
form was  of  a  better  kind  than  that  officially 
issued  ;  the  stripes  of  the  trousers  were  wider,  the 
lace  of  the  forage  cap  was  more  gorgeous,  and  the 
lining  of  the  coatee  was  of  silk  ;  in  fact,  the  entire 
suit  was  of  a  superior  character.  From- this  cause, 
the  uniformity  of  appearance  would  have  been 
much  destroyed  had  this  "  plain "  costume  been 
admitted  on  parade  ;  there,  however,  it  was  strictly 
prohibited.  Still,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
cadet  mind  to  be  the  envied  possessor  of  these 
coveted  treasures,  and  to  be  able,  during  the  after- 
noon recreation  time,  to  swagger  "  down  town " 
arrayed  in  all  their  splendour,  under  the  firm  im- 
pression of  being  an  object  of  general  admiration. 
Of  course,  no  neux  was  ever  permitted  to  trench 
on  this  highly-coveted  privilege. 

For  purposes  of  organization  the  company  was 
told  off  into  five  divisions.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  describing  the  building,  I  stated  that  the 
salt-cellars  which  flanked  the  centre  cruet-stand 
were  blocks  composed  of  three  houses  each.  The 
centre  house  in  each  block  was  occupied  by  the 
officers  of  the  academy  ;  the  other  four  were  dormi- 
tories for  the  cadets,  one  division  being  in  each 
house.  The  fifth  division  had  its  dormitories  in 
the  two  towers  which  flanked  the  dining-hall. 
Each  of  these  divisions  contained  eight  rooms, 
four  on  each  floor  ;  and  every  room  was  told  off  for 
four  cadets.  The  senior  had  charge  of  the  room, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  good  order  and  regu- 
larity of  everything  connected  with  it.    He  was 
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always  either  an  under-officer,  corporal,  or  head  of 
room.  The  other  three  cadets  were  arranged 
according  to  their  seniority  in  the  Academy,  a 
system  which  had  this  evil,  that  there  were  always 
two  juniors  thrown  into  constant  contact  with  two 
seniors,  who  had  every  opportunity  for  bullying, 
and  but  too  often  exercised  their  power  most  un- 
mercifully. At  a  later  date  a  change  was  made  in 
the  system,  and  the  divisions  were  each  filled  with 
cadets  of  the  same  standing.  I  believe  that  at 
present  the  entire  arrangement  is  altered,  and  that 
every  cadet  has  a  small  chamber  to  himself.  You 
will,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  the  dormitories  I 
am  about  to  describe  are  quite  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  size,  they  might  be  about  fourteen  feet  square. 
An  iron  bedstead  stood  in  each  corner,  so  con- 
structed that  when  the  bed  was  made  it  could  be 
turned  up,  and  the  curtains  (blue  and  white  check) 
drawn  round  it,  a  strap  keeping  the  whole  neatly 
in  its  place.  How  often  have  I,  when  indulging 
in  the  placid  slumber  of  unsuspecting  innocence, 
found  myself  suddenly  turned  up  in  my  bed,  till  I 
assumed  the  unpleasant  attitude  of  standing  on 
my  head,  and  then  and  there  been  strapped  up  till 
further  orders.  After  some  practice  at  this  pastime, 
I  discovered  that,  by  a  little  ingenuity  and  patient 
toil,  it  was  possible  to  screw  my  body  round  suffi- 
ciently to  make  an  exit  at  the  side  of  the  bed  ;  but 
this  was  a  matter  requiring  some  skill,  and,  more- 
over, much  depended  upon  the  degree  of  tightness 
with  which  the  bed-clothes  had  been  tucked  in,  I 
soon,  therefore,  learnt,  that  it  was  wise  not  to  tuck 
in  the  bed-clothes  at  all ;  for  although  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  inconvenience  in  the  practice, 
still  it  is  better  than  being  hermetically  sealed 
up  in  one's  bed.  But  to  return  to  the  room  :  at 
one  end  was  the  fire-place,  at  another  the  door,  and 
at  a  third  the  window,  protected  by  a  heavy  iron- 
grating  to  prevent  all  illegal  egress.  The  fourth 
side  was  a  dead  wall,  against  which  stood  a  large 
press,  divided  into  four  compartments,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  each  cadet.  Some  insight  into 
their  individual  tastes  might  be  derived  from  an 
inspection  of  these  cupboards.  Here  and  there, 
where  the  organ  of  neatness  and  order  was  strongly 
developed,  the  compartment  was  lined  with  green 
baize,  finished  off  with  brass-headed  nails,  the  in- 
terior being  arranged  with  an  eye  to  decorative 
effect ;  the  results  produced  being  sometimes  really 
wonderful,  considering  the  unpromising  materials 
with  which  they  had  to  work.  Small  portraits  of 
mothers,  sisters,  and  sometimes  of  a  "  nearer  and 
dearer  one  still,"  figured  largely  on  these  occasions. 
The  days  of  photography  and  cartes  de  visite  had  not 
yet  dawned  :  the  portraits  were,  therefore,  often  very 
mild  efforts  of  the  pictorial  art,  being  sometimes  of 
that  bold  and  simple  character  known  as  black 
profiles.  In  some  cases,  sporting  prints,  or  pets  of 
the  ballet,  took  the  place  of  family  portraits,  and 
pipes  and  cigar-cases  were  amongst  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  ;  whilst  in  others,  where  the 
bump  of  order  was  not  largely  developed — amongst 
which  rather  numerous  fraternity  I  must  class  my- 
self—  their  compartments  were  filled  with  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  articles,  tossed  in  any  how,  and 
warranted  never  to  be  found  when  wanted.  A 
square  deal  table,  and  four  stools,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  ;  and  underneath  the  window 
ran  a  shelf,  on  which  were  placed  the  washing- 
basins  used  in  our  toilettes,  and  which  could  be 


let  down  when  not  required.  By  the  side  of  each 
bed  hung  a  large  canvas  bag  for  soiled  linen, 
called,  in  our  vocabulary,  a  joe-bag,  why  or  where- 
fore, deponent  sayeth  not.  I  may  here  remark, 
parenthetically,  that  most  of  the  articles  in  daily 
use  received  some  peculiar  name  in  our  cadet  lan- 
guage, for  which  no  derivation  could  be  traced,  but 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  time  imme- 
morial, and,  I  doubt  not,  still  exist.  Can  any 
etymologist  explain  why  a  dressing-gown  should 
be  called  a  banyan,  a  cab  a  gazebo,  a  canvas  bag 
a  joe-bag,  or  a  drawing  a  dinge  ?  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  origin  might  be  capable  of  explanation, 
as  in  the  case  of  boots,  which  were  called  crows, 
from  the  fact  that  the  College  bootmaker  had  at 
one  time  been  a  man  named  Eaven.  Touching  the 
aforesaid  joe-bag,  I  may  remark,  that,  when  filled 
with  two  or  three  pairs  of  boots,  it  formed  an 
admirable  weapon  of  offence,  and  was  frequently 
called  into  use  for  this  purpose. 

Other  furniture  there  was  none  in  the  room, 
which  certainly  struck  the  new  comer  as  being 
bare  and  uncomfortable  :  but  a  little  use  speedily 
reconciled  us  to  them.  I  remember,  however,  that 
whilst  I  was  a  cadet,  a  certain  celebrated  duchess, 
who  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send  her  son  to 
Woolwich,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  place.  We  were  all  drawn  up  on 
parade  when  she  arrived  (I  suspect  purposely),  and 
thus  she  was  enabled  to  see  us  in  our  most  attrac- 
tive aspect.  All  went  well  at  first  :  we  looked  a 
fine,  smart,  well-dressed  body  ;  the  library  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  the  dining-hall  comfortable. 
All  seemed  promising  till,  at  last,  she  came  to  a 
dormitory.  One  glimpse  at  that  was  enough.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  Frederick  would  have  to  live 
in  a  place  like  this  ?  "  she  demanded,  aghast.  The 
College  authorities  were  compelled  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  young 
nobleman  never  became  a  cadet. 

The  dining-hall  was  a  fine  gothic  building,  with 
a  handsome  oak  roof  and  panelled  walls,  sufficiently 
spacious  to  admit  of  the  entire  company  sitting 
down  together. 

The  hours  for  meals  were,  during  the  summer- 
time, breakfast  at  seven,  a.m.  ;  dinner  at  one,  and 
tea  at  eight,  p.m.  In  winter,  the  breakfast  was  an 
hour  later,  and  the  tea  an  hour  earlier. 

For  breakfast  and  tea,  we  were  divided  into 
squads  of  five  each  ;  and  for  the  former  meal  we 
were  permitted  to  select  either  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa, 
for  our  beverage.  The  choice,  when  once  made, 
held  good  for  a  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  the  squads  were  re-arranged,  and  a  change 
might  be  effected.  In  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned beverage,  the  breakfast  consisted  of  a  quarter 
of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  pat  of  butter  ;  no  extras 
being  allowed  ;  the  introduction  of  any  such  by 
ourselves  bei»g  strictly  prohibited,  and  punished 
whenever  detected.  The  penalties  attached  to  the 
offences  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  frequent  in- 
troduction of  such  relishes  as  potted  meats,  german 
sausage,  jam,  or  eggs  for  breakfast ;  and  pickles, 
sauces,  and  cheese  for  dinner.  I  remember  that, 
on  one  occasion,  being  the  junior  of  a  dinner 
squad,  I  was  conveying,  in  the  tail-pocket  of  my 
coatee,  a  large  bottle  of  pickles,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  seniors  of  the  squad  ;  and  as  the  afore- 
said tails  were  very  diminutive,  the  protuberance 
thus  caused  was  rather  conspicuous.  Unfortunately 
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for  me,  the  eadet  who  was  marching  immediately 
in  rear  of  me,  as  we  entered  the  hall  in  file,  was  a 
senior,  and  the  temj)tation  which  my  distended 
pocket  afforded  appeared  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ; 
so  I  was  accordingly  saluted  with  a  smart  kick, 
which  alighted  right  in  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
truding mass.  Smash  went  the  bottle,  and  down 
fell  a  shower  of  pungent  vinegar  on  the  ground, 
whilst  the  solid  residuum,  consisting  of  gherkins, 
onions,  capsicums,  and  broken  glass,  lay  in  hope- 
less confusion  in  the  bottom  of  my  pocket.  The 
result  of  this  freak  on  his  part  was  the  infliction  of 
three  distinct  injuries  on  me.  In  the  first  place, 
my  coatee  was  ruined  ;  secondly,  I  was  placed  in 
arrest  for  three  days,  for  the  offence  of  smuggling 
prohibited  articles  of  food  into  the  hall ;  and, 
thirdly,  I  was  soundly  thrashed  by  the  head  of  my 
squad,  for  breaking  the  bottle.  Such  was  the 
justice  meeted  out  to  a  neux,  in  those  days. 

Dimier  consisted  of  either  roast  mutton  or  roast 
beef,  on  every  day  but  one,  when  we  dined  off 
boiled  beef,  or,  as  it  was  called,  junk.  Sometimes 
a  pie  was  introduced,  instead  of  the  joint ;  but  this 
was  by  no  means  a  popular  dish,  and  was  much  and 
deservedly  scouted  when  it  made  its  unwelcome  ap- 
pearance. Touching  its  component  parts,  I  should 
be  afraid  to  speak  positively  ;  but  it  always  bore 
very  suspicious  symptoms  of  being  formed  of  scraps 
and  remnants  of  a  very  uninviting  character. 

In  addition  to  the  meat  meal,  we  were  allowed 
plum  pudding  on  Sunday,  and  once  in  the  week  an 
apple  tart.  The  rule  for  the  division  of  these 
latter  comestibles  was  as  follows  : — The  head  of 
the  squad  divided  the  tart  or  pudding  into  two 
very  unequal  portions  ;  the  larger  half  was  then 
divided  into  four  portions  for  the  four  seniors,  and 
the  smaller  half  into  six  portions  for  the  juniors. 
The  allowance  of  potatoes,  and  beer — or  "  swipes  " 
was  ample,  but  that  of  meat  fell  far  short  of  our 
appetites.  What  that  allowance  really  was,  I  can- 
not say  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  during  my  first  six 
months  the  portion  of  dinner  which  fell  to  my 
share  was  uncommonly  small. 

The  rule  was,  that  the  head  of  the  squad  should 
commence  by  cutting  off  a  small  portion  from  the 
joint  for  each  of  the  two  juniors,  in  order  to  give 
them  time  to  get  something  to  eat  whilst  the  joint 
was  being  engaged  by  the  others.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  these  portions  were  very  small  indeed. 
He  then  helped  himself  to  as  much  as  he  required, 
and,  as  he  had  no  prospect  of  a  second  allowance, 
he  always  took  care  to  secure  an  ample  sujDply 
before  he  passed  on  the  joint.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  down  the  squad, 
until,  by  the  time  it  reached  the  two  juniors,  a 
bare  bone  was  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  dine 
off.  There  was  certainly  very  gross  mismanage- 
ment in  the  matter  somewhere. 

The  evening  meal  was  precisely  'similar  to  the 
breakfast,  excepting  that  the  only  beverage  was 
tea.  It  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  hours 
were  badly  arranged,  and  that  it  was  a  very  long 
time  for  growing  lads  to  have  to  wait  from  one  till 
eight  o'clock  without  food,  and  then  to  have  nothing 
to  eat  but  bread  and  butter. 

I  have  still,  my  dear  Tom,  plenty  more  to  say, 
but  I  will  reserve  it  for  another  letter,  as  this  one 
is  already  long  enough.      Yours  very  faithfully, 
George  Heavtside. 
{To  he  continued.) 


REVIEW. 

Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile. 

By  Captain  Speke.    London  and  Edinburgh  : 

Blackwood  and  Sons.  1863. 
There  was  a  somewhat  strange  feeling  on  finish- 
ing our  first  reading  of  Captain  Speke's  most 
remarkable  narrative,  that  we  lost  sight  of  the  main 
features  of  his  expedition  amid  the  troubles^  and 
the  worries  of  its  course.  We  do  not  say  this  by 
way  of  blaming  his  book,  or  of  depreciating  him- 
self. The  book,  we  think,  is  not  merely  a  good  one, 
but  a  second  reading  leads  us  to  rank  it  among  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  travel  we  have  known  ; 
while  Captain  Speke  has  shown  qualities  which 
place  him  above  all  fear  of  disparagement.  The 
reason  is,  we  should  suppose,  that  the  "Journal  of 
the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,"  is  only 
too  faithful  a  picture  of  the  actual  details  of  the 
patient  perseverance  through  which  its  writer  won 
his  way  to  his  final  success.  There  is  no  book- 
making  about  this  "Journal;"  all  is  straightfor- 
ward, simple,  and  direct.  There  is  little  or  no 
dressing  up  of  marvellous  adventures,  no  parade  of 
science-,  no  indulging  in  gratuitous  theories.  As 
you  read  on  and  on  through  the  ever-lengthening 
story,  you  feel  yourself  taken  almost  into  com- 
panionship with  the  narrator,  as  if  you  were  a 
sharer  in  the  infinite  series  of  petty  worries  and 
ever-recurring  hindrances,  and  you  almost  long  for 
the  excitement  of  some  perilous  adventure  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  weary  struggle  to  for  cehis  way 
through  the  successive  "kingdoms"  which  delayed 
his  advance,  and  levied  toll  upon  his  stores. 

The  fact  is  that  Captain  Speke  has  simply  pre- 
pared his  actual  journal  for  the  press.  We  should 
doubt  much  if  he  has  ever  looked  back  upon  his 
journey  as  one  whole,  or  attempted  to  catch  its 
salient  points,  or  to  group  its  incidents  round  those 
centres  which  the  true  artist  in  literature  will  never 
fail  to  discern  even  in  the  most  monotonous  career 
which  has  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  book.  In 
one  sense  we  regret  this,  for  the  achievement  is  one 
worthy  of  the  "  Vates  Sacer,"  as  well  as  of  the 
faithful  annalist.  There  were  times  when  we 
almost  wished  that  the  "  Journal"  had  been  recast 
into  a  form  which  would  have  caused  it  to  take  a 
place  among  the  brilliant  as  well  as  the  solid 
records  of  successful  energy  and  triumphant  en- 
durance. Yet  we  trust  that  it  may  live,  for  it  has 
kindled  our  enthusiasm  alike  for  its  subject  and  for 
its  author.  Captain  Speke  is  no  common  man,  and 
he  has  shown  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which 
must  raise  him  far  above  the  average  even  of  the 
superior  class  of  meritorious  officers.  Forethought 
and  a  marvellous  patience,  tact  and  skill  in  dealing 
with  difficult  conjunctures,  an  extraordinary  apti- 
tude for  managing  persons  almost  as  unlike  our- 
selves as  if  they  had  been  inhabitants  of  another 
planet — these  are  some  of  the  qiuilities  which 
would  have  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  his 
fellows,  had  they  been  displayed  upon  a  European 
instead  of  an  African  field.  Is  it  Mr.  Helps,  or  is  it 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  asserts  that  the  first  essential  to 
true  genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  of  taking  trouble  ? 
If  Captain  Speke  be  not  a  genius  it  is  certainly  not" 
for  want  of  this  prime  requisite,  and  we  almost 
feel  a  sense  of  i3ersonal  injury  and  resentment  as 
we  read  of  the  tact  and  temper,  the  perseverance 
and  the  forbearance  which  he  had  to  throw  away  (as 
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we  think  at  the  moment)  upon  the  miserable  African 
savages  who  did  their  best  to  bar  his  way  from 
Zanzibar  to  the  now  famous  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  strange 
travel,  and  of  the  journal  which  records  them. 

For  eight  and  twenty  months,  then,  Captain 
Speke  and  Captain  Grant  were  cut  ojff  from  all 
communication  with  civilized  man.  They  quitted 
Zanzibar,  October  2,  1860:  in  February,  1863, 
they  came  once  more  upon  the  tracks  of  European 
travellers,  and  looking  back  upon  this  interval, 
now  that  we  have  completed  our  perusal  of  the 
journal,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  divides  itself  into 
three  distinct  and  definite  stages. 

There  was  first  the  long  tedious  preliminary 
journey  from  Zanzibar  to  the  kingdom  of  Karagu^. 
After  this  we  have  the  delays  and  the  enforced 
sojourn  both  in  this  kingdom  of  Karague  and  in 
that  of  Uganda,  both  of  which  are  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lake  Nyanza.  Then,  thirdly,  we  have 
the  actual  discovery  of  the  long  reported  outlet 
now  known  as  the  Eipon  Falls,  which  Captain 
Speke  considers  must  necessarily  be  the  true  source 
of  the  no  longer  mysterious  Nile. 

Of  these  three  divisions  of  the  journey  the  first 
was  by  far  the  longest,  and  its  record  is  by  far  the 
least  interesting.  It  occupied  not  less  than  thir- 
teen of  the  twenty-eight  months  above  mentioned, 
and  the  portion  of  the  journal  devoted  to  it  is  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  volume.  We  may 
briefly  sum  up  the  contents  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  two  hundred  pages,  by  saying  that  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  ever-renewed  devices  whereby  the 
travellers  sought  to  evade  or  to  moderate  the  ever- 
renewed  demands  made  upon  their  stores,  as  often 
as  they  passed  from  the  territories  of  one  petty 
tribe  to  those  of  its  neighbour. 

There  is,  however,  one  matter  connected  with  the 
outset  of  Captain  Speke  and  Captain  Grant,  upon 
which  we  think  that  a  few  words  will  be  well 
spent.  Captain  Grant  gives  us  a  careful  and  very 
interesting  account  of  his  preparations  for  the  two 
years'  march,  and  this,  perhaps,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some 
tangible  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise upon  which  he  was  entering.  The  plan  itself 
was  a  large  and  ambitious  one.  It  was  not  merely  to 
walk  across  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  of  country,  to  find  out  whether  a  certain  lake 
gave  birth  to  a  certain  river,  although  that  alone 
was  a  feat  requiring  no  small  prowess  and  ability. 
The  scheme  embraced  far  more  than  this.  Captain 
Speke's  object  included  all  matters  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  careful  observations  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals, the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  geology, 
the  exact  determination  of  its  geography  by  astro- 
nomical observations,  the  course  of  rivers  and  the 
lines  of  watershed,  and  everything,  in  fact,  which 
is  included  under  the  comprehensive  modern  term 
of  Physical  Geography.  For  this  he  asked  in  the 
first  instance  for  a  contribution  from  the  govern- 
ment of  5,000?.  proposing  to  spend  three  years  in 
the  country.  Half  only  of  the  sum  requested  was 
granted.  But  then,  as  time  advanced,  other  contri- 
butions came  in.  The  Indian  Government  gave 
him  fifty  carbines  with  belts  and  sword-bayonets 
attached,  together  with  20,000  rounds  of  ball  am- 
munition. They  lent  him  as  many  surveying 
instruments  as  he  required,  and  gave  him  several 
gold  watches  to  be  used  as  presents  for  the  chief 


Arabs  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  former  expedi- 
tion when  he  was  the  comrade  of  Captain  Burton. 

On  their  outward  voyage  our  explorers  tarried 
awhile  at  the  Cape,  where  they  were  entertained 
by  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey.  Sir  George 
was  an  old  explorer,  and  with  ready  sympathy 
induced  the  Cape  Parliament  to  vote  them  a  sub- 
sidy of  300Z.  for  the  purchase  of  baggage  mules, 
and  persuaded  the  commander  of  the  forces  to 
permit  ten  men  from  the  Cape  Mounted  Eifles  to 
accompany  the  expedition.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar, 
the  starting-point  of  the  expedition,  their  work 
was  to  collect  a  small  army  of  porters  to  carry  the 
stores  of  cloth  and  beads  and  brass  wire,  from 
which  they  were  to  provide  the  gifts  or  presents 
for  the  native  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  various  tribes 
through  whose  lands  they  would  have  to  pass.  It 
is  quite  amusing  to  read  Captain  Speke's  elaborate 
and  business-like  statements  of  the  numbers  of 
men  hired,  the  wages  given,  and  the  description 
and  value  of  the  stores  with  which  they  were 
loaded.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  he  sent 
forward  in  advance  of  his  own  party  no  fewer 
than  fifty-six  porters,  under  the  command  of  two 
freed  slaves,  at  a  charge  of  611  dollars  in  advance, 
carrying  goods  to  the  amount  of  948  dollars  :  while 
his  own  regiment  of  porters,  besides  his  ten  Cape 
Eiflemen,  numbered  no  fewer  than  101,  cost 
about  1,000  dollars  in  wages  advanced,  and  car- 
ried about  2,000  dollars'  worth  of  property  ! 
American  sheeting,  red  blankets,  blue  stuffs,  red 
stuffs,  and  chintzes  ;  Fez-caps,  waistcoats,  silk 
scarves,  some  of  them  gold  embroidered,  and  des- 
tined to  become  objects  of  the  special  covetousness 
of  chiefs  in  the  interior  ;  beads—  red  beads,  blue 
beads,  white  beads,  carmine  beads,  with  some 
"  very  minute  beads,"  specially  intended  for  the 
Wahuma  kings  ;  with  about  220  dollars'  worth  of 
brass  and  coj^per  wire, — formed  the  bulk  of  the 
150  porters'  loads  :  and  all  this  to  pay  their  way 
with,  since  the  invention  of  money  as  a  representa- 
tion of  value  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Thus  preceded  and  thus 
accompanied,  and  with  each  a  special  personal 
servant  or  valet,  the  two  captains  set  out  on  their 
long  adventure. 

Something  of  the  plan  of  their  day's  work,  as 
well  as  one  specimen  of  the  continually  recurring 
delays  which  arose  from  the  rapacity  of  the  native 
chiefs,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

"  What  remains  to  be  told  is  the  daily  occupation 
of  Captain  Grant,  myself,  and  our  private  servants. 
Beginning  at  the  foot  :  Eahan,  a  very  peppery  little 
negro,  who  had  served  in  a  British  man-of-war  at  the 
taking  of  Rangoon,  was  my  valet ;  and  Baraka,  who 
had  been  trained  much  in  the  same  manner,  but  had 
seen  engagements  at  Multan,  was  Captain  Grant's. 
They  both  knew  Hindustani  ;  but  while  Rahan's  ser- 
vices at  sea  had  been  short,  Baraka  had  served  nearly 
all  his  life  with  Englishmen — was  the  smartest  and 
most  intelligent  negro  I  ever  saw — was  invaluable  to 
Colonel  Rigby  as  a  detector  of  slave  traders,  and  en- 
joyed his  confidence  completely — so  much  so,  that  he 
said,  on  parting  with  him,  that  he  did  not  know  where 
he  should  be  able  to  find  another  man  to  fill  his  post. 
These  two  men  had  now  charge  of  our  tents  and  per- 
sonal kit,  while  Baraka  was  considered  the  general  of 
the  Wanguana  forces,  and  Rahan  a  captain  of  ten. 

' '  My  first  occupation  was  to  map  the  country.  This 
is  done  with  timing  the  rate  of  march  with  a  watch, 
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taking  compass  bearings  along  the  road,  or  on  any 
conspicuous  marks,  as,  for  instance,  hills  off  it,  and 
by  noting  the  watershed ;  in  short,  all  topographical 
objects.  On  arrival  in  camp  every  day,  came  the  as- 
certaining, by  boiling  a  thermometer,  of  the  altitude 
of  the  station  above  the  sea-level ;  of  the  latitude 
of  the  station  by  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  star 
taken  with  a  sextant  ;  and  of  the  compass  variation 
by  azimuth.  Occasionally  there  was  the  fixing  of 
certain  crucial  stations,  at  intervals  of  sixty  miles  or 
so,  by  lunar  observations,  or  distances  of  the  moon 
either  from  the  sun  or  from  certain  given  stars,  for 
determining  the  longitude,  by  which  the  original- 
timed  course  can  be  drawn  out  with  certainty  on 
the  map  by  proportion.  Should  a  date  be  lost,  you 
can  always  discover  it  by  taking  a  lunar  distance  and 
comparing  it  with  the  Nautical  Almanac,  by  noting 
the  time  when  a  star  passes  the  meridian  if  your 
watch  is  right,  or  by  observing  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  or  her  rising  or  setting,  as  compared  with  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  The  rest  of  my  work,  besides 
sketching  and  keeping  a  diary,  which  was  the  most 
troublesome  of  all,  consisted  in  making  geological  and 
zoological  collections.  With  Captain  Grant  rested 
the  botanical  collections  and  thermometrical  registers. 
He  also  boiled  one  of  the  thermometers,  kept  the 
rain-guage,  and  undertook  the  photography ;  but 
after  a  time  I  sent  the  instruments  back,  considering 
this  work  too  severe  for  the  climate,  and  he  tried, 
instead,  sketching  with  water-colours,  the  results  of 
which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  illustrations  in  this 
book.  The  rest  of  our  day  went  in  breakfasting  after 
the  march  was  over,  a  pipe,  to  prepare  us  for  rum- 
maging the  fields  and  villages  to  discover  their  con- 
tents for  scientific  purposes  ;  dinner  close  to  sunset, 
and  tea  and  pipe  before  turning  in  at  night. 

"A  short  stage  brought  us  to  Ikambiirii,  including 
the  district  of  Nzasa,  where  there  is  another  small 
village,  presided  over  by  Phanze  Khombe  la  Simba, 
meaning  Claw  of  Lion,  He  immediately  after  our 
arrival,  sent  us  a  present  of  a  basket  of  rice,  value 
one  dollar,  of  course  expecting  a  return,  for  aljsolute 
generosity  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  negro.  Not 
being  aware  of  the  value  of  the  offering,  I  simply 
requested  the  Sheikh  to  give  him  four  yards  of  Ameri- 
can sheeting,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter, 
until  presently  I  found  the  cloth  returned.  The 
'  Sultan'  could  not  think  of  receiving  such  a  paltry 
present  from  me,  when  on  the  former  journey  he  got 
so  much  ;  if  he  showed  this  cloth  at  home,  nobody 
would  believe  him,  but  would  say  he  took  much  more 
and  concealed  it  from  his  family,  wishing  to  keep  all 
his  goods  to  himself.  I  answered  that  my  footing  in 
the  country  had  been  paid  for  on  the  last  journey, 
and  that  unless  he  would  accept  me  as  any  other 
common  traveller,  he  had  better  walk  away  ;  but  the 
little  Sheikh,  a  timid,  though  very  gentlemanly 
creature,  knowing  the  man,  and  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  too  high  a  tone,  pleaded  for  him,  and  pro- 
posed as  a  fitting  hongo,  one  dubuani,  one  sahari, 
and  eight  yards  merikani,  as  the  American  sheeting 
is  called  here.  This  was  pressed  by  the  jemadar,  and 
acceded  to  by  myself,  'as  the  very  utmost  I  could 
afford.  Lion's  Claw,  however,  would  not  accept  it ;  it 
was  too  far  below  the  mark  of  what  he  got  last  time. 
He  therefore  returned  the  cloths  to  the  Sheikh,  as  he 
could  get  no  hearing  from  myself,  and  retreated  in 
high  dudgeon,  threatening  the  caravan  with  a  view 
of  his  terrible  presence  on  the  morrow ;  meanwhile, 
the  little  Sheikh,  who  always  carried  a  sword  full 
two-thirds  the  length  of  himself,  commenced  casting 
bullets  for  his  double-barrelled  rifle,  ordered  the  Wan- 
guana  to  load  their  guns,  and  came  wheedling  up  to  me 
for  one  more  cloth,  as  it  was  no  use  hazarding  the  ex- 
pedition's safety  for  four  yards  of  cloth.  This  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  tax -gathering,  witliin  twelve  miles  of 


the  coast,  by  a  native  who  claims  the  protection  of 
Zanzibar.  We  shall  soon  see  what  they  are  further 
on.  The  result  of  experience  is,  that,  ardent  as  the 
traveller  is  to  see  the  interior  of  Afi'ica,  no  sooner  has 
he  dealings  with  the  natives,  than  his  whole  thoughts 
tend  to  discovering  some  road  where  he  will  not  be 
molested,  or  a  short  cut,  but  long  march,  to  get  over 
the  ground.  " 

But  Captain  Speke's  difficulties  were  by  no 
means  external  only.  His  little  army  of  porters 
and  followers  was  a  source  of  ceaseless  worry  and 
vexation.  The  Cape  Eiflemen  were  found  unable 
to  bear  the  climate,  and  the  native  East  Africans 
from  Zanzibar,  most  of  them  Wanguana,  or  freed 
slaves,  were  but  children  of  larger  growth,  utterly 
wanting  in  self-control,  in  fidelity,  and  in  en- 
durance. Former  experience  had  taught  Captain 
Speke  to  stipulate  that  in  every  case  one  half  the 
wages  should  be  retained  until  the  expedition 
should  reach  Egypt,  and  yet  even  this,  with  all  his 
knowledge  how  to  manage  the  characters  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  was  not  enough  to  prevent 
desertion,  and  treachery,  and  theft.  Some  of  his 
most  interesting  pages  are  devoted  to  a  sketch  of 
the  disposition  and  character  of  this  singular  class 
of  men. 

THE  WANGUANA,   OR  FREED  MEN. 

^  "  As  it  is  to  these  singular  negroes  that  I  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  for  ojjening  this  large  section  of 
Africa,  a  few  general  remarks  on  their  character  can- 
not be  out  of  place  here.  Of  course,  having  been 
born  in  Africa,  and  associated  in  childhood  with  the 
untainted  negroes,  they  retain  all  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  true  aborigines,  though  somewhat 
modified,  and  even  corrupted,  by  that  acquaintance 
with  the  outer  world  which  sharpens  their  wits. 

"  Most  of  these  men  were,  doubtless,  caught  in  the 
war.  They  would  then  be  taken  to  the  Zanzibar 
market,  resold,  like  horses,  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  then  kept  in  bondage  by  their  new  masters,  more 
like  children  of  his  family  than  anything  else.  The 
slave  in  his  new  position  finds  himself  much  better 
off'  than  he  ever  was  in  his  life  before.  There  are 
many  positions  into  which  the  slave  may  get  by  the 
course  of  events,  and  J  shall  give  here  the  ordinary 
case  of  one  who  has  been  freed  by  the  death  of  his 
master.  In  such  a  case,  the  slave  so  freed,  in  all 
probability,  would  commence  life  afresh,  by  taking 
service  as  a  porter  with  other  merchants,  and  in  the 
end,  would  raise  sufficient  capital  to  commence  trading 
himself  :  first  in  slaves,  because  they  are  most  easily 
got,  and  then  in  ivory.  Slavery  begets  slavery.  To 
catch  slaves  is  the  first  thought  of  every  chief  in  the 
interior  ;  hence  fights  and  slavery  impoverish  the 
land,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Africa  does  not  im- 
prove. 

' '  Laziness  is  inherent  in  these  men,  for  which 
reason,  although  extremely  powerful,  they  will  not 
work  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

"  Having  no  God,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
term,  to  fear  or  to  worship,  they  have  no  love  for 
truth,  honour,  or  honesty.  Controlled  by  no  govern- 
ment, nor  yet  by  home  ties,  they  have  no  reason  to 
think  of  or  look  to  the  future.  Any  venture  attracts 
them  when  hard-up  for  food  ;  and  the  more  roving  it 
is  the  better  they  like  it.  The  life  of  a  sailor  is  most 
particularly  attractive  to  the  fi-eed  slave,  for  he  thinks, 
in  his  conceit,  that  he  is  on  an  equality  with  all  nien 
when  once  on  the  muster-rolls,  and  then  he  calls  all 
his  fellow  Africans  'savages,'  Still  the  African's 
peculiarity  sticks  to  him  ;  he  has  gained  no  peryna- 

1  This  extract  is  abbreviated  by  the  omission  of 
several  paragraphs. 
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nent  good.  If  chance  brings  him  back  again  to  Zanzi- 
bar, he  calls  his  old  Arab  master  his.  'Father,'  and 
goes  back  into  slavery  with  as  much  zest  as  ever. 
Tlie  long  and  short  of  this  story  is,  that  the  freed 
men  generally  turn  ont  a  loose,  roving,  reckless  set 
of  beings.  Nevertheless,  they  are  seldom  wise,  and 
lying  being  more  familiar  to  their  constitntion  than 
truth-saying,  they  are  for  ever  concocting  dodges  with 
the  view,  which  they  glory  in,  of  successfully  cheating 
people.  Sometimes  they  will  show  great  kindness, 
even  bravery  amoimting  to  heroism,  and  proportionate 
alfection ;  at  another  time,  without  any  cause,  they 
will  desert  and  be  treacherous  to  their  sworn  friends, 
in  the  most  dastardly  manner.  "Whatever  the  freak 
of  the  moment  is,  that  they  ado]>t  in  the  most 
thoughtless  manner,  even  though  they  may  have  cal- 
culated on  advantages  beforehand  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  fact,  no  one  can  rely  upon  them  even 
for  a  moment.  Any  toy  will  amuse  them.  Highly 
conceited  of  their  personal  appearance,  they  are  for 
ever  cutting  their  hair  in  different  fashions  to  surprise 
a  friend  ;  or  if  a  rag  be  thrown  away,  they  will  all  in 
turn  fight  for  it,  to  bind  on  their  heads,  then  on  their 
loins  or  spears,  peacocking  about  with  it  before  their 
admiring  comrades. 

Should  any  one  happen  to  have  anything  specially 
to  communicate  to  his  master  in  camp,  he  will  enter 
giggling,  sidle  up  to  the  pole  of  a  hut,  commence 
scratching  his  back  with  it,  then  stretch  and  yawn, 
and  gradually,  in  bursts  of  loud  laughter,  slip  down  to 
the  ground,  when  he  drums  with  his  hands  on  the 
tojD  of  a  box,  until  summoned  to  know  what  he  has 
at  heart,  when  he  delivers  himself  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  laughs  and  yawns  again,  and,  saying  it  is 
time  to  go,  Avalks  off"  in  the  same  way  as  he  came. 
If  sent  to  market  to  purchase  a  fowl,  he  comes  back 
Avith  a  cock  tied  by  the  legs  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  swinging  and  squalling  in  the  most  piteous 
mauner.  Then,  arrived  at  the  cook-shop,  he  throws 
the  bird  down  on  the  ground,  holds  its  head  between 
his  toes,  plucks  the  feathers  to  bare  its  throat,  and 
then,  raising  a  prayer,  cuts  its  head  off.  On  the  march 
he  is  no  better.  If  you  give  him  a  gun  and  some 
ammunition  to  protect  him  in  case  of  emergencies,  he 
will  promise  to  save  it,  but  forthwith  expends  it,  by 
firing  it  off  in  the  air,  and  demands  more,  else  he  will 
fear  to  venture  among  the  '  savages. '  Suj^pose  you 
give  him  a  box  of  bottles  to  carry,  or  a  desk,  and 
you  caution  him  of  its  contents,  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  to  commence  swinging  it  round  and  round, 
or  j)utting  it  topsy-turvy  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
when  he  will  run  off  at  a  jog-trot,  and  thinking  no 
more  about  it  than  if  it  were  an  old  stone.  Economy, 
care,  or  forethought,  never  enters  his  head. 

' '  Now  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  '  rowdy'  negro, 
tvho  has  contributed  more  to  open  Africa  to  enterprise 
and  civilization  than  any  one  else.  Possessed  of  a 
wonderful  amount  of  loquacity,  great  risibility,  but 
no  stability — a  creature  of  impulse — a  grown  child 
in  short — at  first  sight  it  seems  wonderful  how  he  can 
be  trained  to  work. ' ' 

And  surely  after  reading  this  long  description 
we  may  add  it  does  seem  wonderful  how,  with  no 
better  followers  than  these,  the  two  Englishmen 
could  manage  to  carry  out  and  complete  their  long 
journey  from  Zanzibar  to  Gondokoro  ! 

Or  again,  take  another  passage,  telling  of  the 
intolerable  hindrances  arising  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  native  chiefs.  Sick  and  suff'ering  in  body,  as 
well  as  under  serious  anxiety  from  multiplied  de- 
fections among  his  miserable  followers,  and  having 
already  had  to  "put  back"  for  a  long  distance  and 
make  a  fresh  start,  here  is  a  specimen  of  pro- 
tracted vexation  enough  to  have  broken  the  spirit 


of  almost  any  other  man.  He  has  to  pass  through 
the  territories  of  one  Lumeresi — a  name,  we  should 
think  for  ever  odious  to  Captain  Speke — and  this 
Lumeresi  prohibits  his  doing  so  without  paying  him 
a  visit.  It  is  all  out  of  friendship  and  good  wiU  : — 

*'  Lumeresi  had  really  no  other  desire  at  heart  than 
the  love  of  seeing  me.  So  far  from  detaining  me,  he 
would  give  me  as  many  men  as  I  wanted  ;  and  as  an 
earnest  of  his  good  intentions,  he  sent  his  copper 
hatchet,  the  badge  of  office  as  chief  of  his  district,  as 
a  guarantee  for  me." 

Now  for  this  first  meeting  : — 

Lumeresi  had  scarcely  got  over  the  first  saluta- 
tion before  he  began  begging  for  many  things  that  he 
saw,  and  more  esjiecially  for  aj  deole,^  in  order  that  he 
might  wear  it  on  great  occasions,  to  show  his  contem-  ^ 
poraries  what  a  magnanimous  man  his  white  visitor 
was.  I  soon  lost  my  temper  whilst  striving  to  settle 
the  hongo.  Lumeresi  would  have  a  deole,  and  I 
would  not  admit  that  I  had  one. 

"23c?  to  2,1st. — Next  morning  I  was  too  weak  to 
speak  moderately,  and  roared  more  like  a  madman 
than  a  rational  being,  as,  breaking  his  faith,  he  per- 
sisted in  bulljang  me.  The  day  after  I  took  pills  and 
blistered  my  chest  all  over  ;  still  Lumeresi  would  not 
let  me  alone,  nor  come  to  any  kind  of  terms  until  the 
25tli,  when  he  said  he  would  take  a  certain  number 
of  pretty  common  cloths  for  his  children,  if  I  would 
throw  in  a  red  blanket  for  himself  I  jumped  at  this 
concession  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  paid  down  my 
cloths  on  the  spot,  and,  thinking  I  was  free  at  last, 
ordered  a  hammock  to  be  slung  on  a  pole  that  I 
might  leave  the  next  day.  Next  morning,  however, 
on  seeing  me  actually  preparing  to  start,  Lumeresi 
found  he  could  not  let  me  go  until  I  increased  the 
tax  by  three  more  cloths,  as  some  of  his  family  com- 
plained that  they  had  got  nothing.  After  some 
badgering,  I  paid  what  he  asked  for,  and  ordered  the 
men  to  carry  me  out  of  the  palace  before  anythiug 
else  was  done,  for  I  would  not  sleep  another  night 
where  I  was.  lAimeresi  then  stood  in  my  way  and 
said,  he  would  never  allow  a  man  in  his  country  to 
give  me  any  assistance  until  I  was  well,  for  he  could 
not  bear' the  idea  of  hearing  it  said  that,  after  taking 
so  many  cloths  from  me,  he  had  allowed  me  to  die  in 
the  jungles,  and  dissuaded  my  men  from  obeying  my 
orders. 

*'  In  vain  I  appealed  to  his  mercy,  declaring  that 
the  only  chance  left  me  of  saving  my  life  would  be 
from  the  change  of  air  in  the  hammock,  as  I  marched 
along.  He  would  not  listen,  professing  humanity, 
while  he  meant  plunder  ;  and  now  I  found  he  was 
determined  not  to  beat  the  drum  until  I  had  paid 
him  some  more,  which  he  was  to  think  over  and 
settle  next  day.  When  the  next  day  came  he  would 
not  come  near  me,  as  he  said  I  must  j^ossess  a  deole, 
otherwise  I  would  not  venture  on  to  Karague,  for 
nobody  ever  yet  '  saw  '  Rumanika  without  one.  This 
suspension  of  business  was  worse  .than  the  rows  ; 
I  felt  very  miserable  and  became  worse.  At  last,  on 
my  offering  him  anything  that  he  might  consider  an 
equivalent  for  the  deole,  if  he  would  but  beat  the 
drums  of  satisfaction,  he  said  I  might  consider  myself 
his  prisoner,  instead  of  his  guest,  if  I  persisted  in  my 
obstinacy  in  not  giving  him  Rumanika's  deole,  and 
then  again  peremptorily  ordered  all  his  subjects  not 
to  assist  me  in  moving  a  load.  After  this,  veering 
round  on  the  generous  tack,  he  offered  me  a  cow, 
Avhich  I  declined. 

"  to  ith. — Still  I  rejed:ed  the  offered  cow,  until 
the  2d,  Avhen,  finding  him  as  dogged  as  ever,  at  the 
advice  of  my  men,  I  accepted  it,  hoping  thus  to 

1  A  deole  was  an  embroidered  silk  scarf. 
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please  him ;  btit  it  was  110  use,  for  he  now  said  he 
would  have  two  deoles,  or  he  would  never  allow  me 
to  leave  his  palace." 

Every  day  matters  became  "worse  and  worse." 
Even  his  best  followers  began  to  grow  frightened, 
and  beg  for  their  discharges. 

* '  In  fearful  alarm  and  anxiety  I  then  begged  them 
to  have  patience  and  see  the  hongo  settled  hrst, 

"  7th  to  9th. — As  things  had  now  gone  so  far,  I  gave 
Lumeresi  the  deole  I  had  stored  away  for  Rumanika, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  as  he  took  it,  that  he 
was  robbing  Rumanika  and  not  myself ;  but  I  hoped, 
now  I  had  given  it,  he  would  beat  the  drums.  The 
scoundrel  only  laughed  as  he  wrapped  my  beautiful 
silk  over  his  great  broad  shoulders,  and  said,  '  Yes, 
this  will  now  complete  our  present  of  friendship  ; 
now  then  for  the  hongo  [tribute].  I  must  have 
•  exactly  double  of  all  you  have  given  .  .  .  Judging 
from  my  experience,  1  told  Lumeresi  at  once  to  tell 
me  what  he  considered  his  due,  for  this  fearful  hag- 
gling was  killing  me  by  inches ...  I  paid  it  down  on 
the  spot  ;  the  drums  beat  the  '  satisfaction, '  and  I 
ordered  the  march  with  the  greatest  relief  of  mind 
possible.  But  Biii  and  Naub  "  [the  two  followers  above 
alluded  to]  ' '  were  not  to  be  found  ;  they  had  bolted. 
The  shock  nearly  killed  me .  .  .  I  knew  not  what  to 
do,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that,  do  what  I  would,  we 
should  never  succeed  ;  and  in  my  weakness  of  body 
and  mind  I  actually  cried  like  a  child  over  the  whole 
affair.  I  would  rather  have  died  than  have  failed  in 
my  journey,  and  yet  failure  seemed  at  this  juncture 
inevitable." 

Such  are  some  specimens  of  the  early  difficulties 
which  form  the  staple  of  the  first  of  the  three  divi- 
sions in  which,  as  we  have  said,  Captain  Speke's 
journal  naturally  falls. 

With  his  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  Karagu6, 
and  at  the  abode  of  the  truly  honourable  and  up- 
right Eumanika,  the  scene  and  the  circumstances 
change  as  if  by  magic.  No  begging  for  presents,  no 
extortions  of  "  hongo,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  real 
courtesy  and  true  delicacy  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
this  "  gentlemanly  savage  "  as  we  are  constrained 
to  call  him,  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligent 
curiosity,  and  a  sincere  wish  to  serve  and  to  assist 
his  marvellous  guest.  The  picture  which  the 
"Journal"  presents  of  life  and  manners,  of  the 
strange  customs  and  fanciful^  superstitions  both 
here  and  in  the  adjacent  Uganda,  deserve  to  be 
universally  read  and  remembered.  The  people, 
too,  seem  to  have  had  some  very  fair  notions  of 
the  geography  of  the  region,  and  from  their  infor- 
mation Captain  Speke  was  able  to  extend  the  maps 
he  was  constructing  considerably  beyond  the  range 
of  his  own  personal  observation.  Yet  it  is  curious 
that  he  found  scarcely  any  traces  of  any  notions  of 
religion,  of  any  knowledge  of  a  God,  or  any  con- 
ception of  moral  duty  as  sanctioned  by  a  superin- 
tending Providence.  We  note  this  the  more,  first, 
because  the  people  of  Karague,  as  also  those  of 
Uganda,  are  plainly  of  a  different  and  nobler  race 
than  those  of  the  surrounding  regions  ;  and  secondly, 
because  they  are  abundantly  provided  with  tracli- 
tional  superstitions.  Of  the  rationale,  or  ground 
of  these  superstitions,  Eumanika  could  give  no 
account.  They  were  often  of  the  most  trifling 
description.  The  bark  of  a  fox  was  enough  to 
divert  a  commander  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
military  expedition.  There  was  also  a  sfcone  on  a 
mountain  side  to  which  they  offered  corn  and  pombe 
African  ale).    It  is  much  to  our  regret  that  our 


space  does  not  admit  of  large  extracts  from  this,  by 
far  the  pleasantest  portion  of  the  "Journal ;"  a  sort 
of  oasis  in  the  long  record  of  trouble  and  perplexity 
of  which  the  greater  part  consists.  For  after  the 
two  months  spent  with  Eumanika,  our  adventurer, 
passing  onward  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Uganda,  found  in  its  young  king,  Mt^sa,  a  hin- 
drance, not  so  coarse  as  the  abominable  Lumeresi, 
but  still  very  serious  and  distressing.  Yet  the  reader 
does  not  regret  the  delay,  since  it  kept  the  tra- 
vellers among  a  people  of  whom  it  is  most  interest- 
ing to  read,  civilized  after  their  strange  fashion, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  space  which  the  six  months 
spent  among  them  causes  them  to  fill  in  a  book 
which  proceeds  entirely  on  the  plan  of  a  journal. 

Neither  the  people  nor  their  country  are  such  as 
any  one  ever  expected  to  hear  of  in  the  heart  of 
Africa.  For  themselves,  they  are  skilful  mechanics. 
The  ordinary  Sheffield  goods  are  no  temptation  to 
a  people  who  can  already  make  far  better.  Their 
dwellings  are  of  surprising  size,  convenience,  and 
excellence ;  their  work  in  skins  and  furs  admirable ; 
and  a  "  paternal  government  "  has  taken  charge  of 
all  sanatory  arrangements  with  a  wholesome  des- 
potism. For  the  country,  it  is  healthy,  productive, 
and  beautiful : — a  table-land  varying  from  3,000  to 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  while  it  lies  upon 
the  equator,  it  enjoys  a  climate  moderated  to  the 
temperature  best  adapted  both  for  health  and  for 
fertility.  In  all  this  we  conceive  that  Captain 
Speke  has  made  a  discovery  to  the  full  as  important 
as  the  settlement  of  the  Nile-source  is  interesting. 
Beef  and  ale  seem  to  be  the  staple  food,  and  if 
bread  is  wanting  the  plantain  supplies  its  place. 
The  terrible  indifference  to  the  value  of  human  life 
is  the  dark  side  of  the  cheerful  picture  of  these  cen- 
tral African  regions — regions  which  Captain  Speke, 
to  judge  from  his  recent  speeches  in  the  west  of 
England,  is  only  too  anxious  to  revisit  as  a  colonist, 
now  that  he  has  investigated  them  as  an  explorer. 

But  we  must  let  him  speak  for  himself  of  his 
first  view  of  the  Nile  when,  after  six  nionths'  deten- 
tion at  the  court  of  Mtesa,  he  first  came  upon  its 
course.  He  could  not  reach  its  place  of  exit  from 
the  lake  by  way  of  the  shores  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  but,  joining  it  lower  down,  he  ascended  its 
banks  so  as  to  track  it  upwards  to  the  outfall. 

Here  is  his  short  notice  of  his  first  view : — 

Jiily  21st,  1862. — At  last  I  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile  ;  most  beautiful  was  the  scene — nothing 
could  surpass  it.  It  was  the  very  perfection  of  the 
kind  of  effect  aimed  at  in  a  highly-kept  park,  with  a 
magnificent  stream  of  600  to  700  yards  wide,  dotted 
with  islets  and  rocks,  the  former  occupied  by  fisher- 
men's huts,  the  latter  by  herns  and  crocodiles  basking 
in  the  sun,— flowing  between  high  grassy  banks,  with 
rich  trees  and  plantains  in  the  background,  where 
herds  of  the  nsunnu  and  the  harte-beest  could  be  seen 
grazing,  while  the  hippopotami  were- snorting  in  the 
water,  and  florikan  and  guinea-fowl  rising  at  our  feet. 
Unfortunately,  the  chief  district  officer,  Mlondo,  was 
from  home  ;  but  we  took  possession  of  his  huts — 
clean,  extensive,  and  tidily  kept — facing  the  river, 
and  felt  as  if  a  residence  here  would  do  one  good. " 

There  was  one  of  his  followers,  one  Bombay,  who, 
faithful  to  his  master  throughout,  wins  greatly  on 
the  affections  of  the  reader.  If  enthusiasm  be 
catching,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  African  constitu- 
tion is  proof  against  the  contagion,  for  though  he 
served  his  leader  with  a  fidelity  as  admirable  as  it 
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was  rare,  yet  when  the  great  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was.  now  all  but  won,  and  the  men  were  told 
that— 

' '  They  ought  to  shave  their  heads  and  bathe  in 
the  holy  river,  the  cradle  of  Moses— the  waters  of 
which,  sweetened  with  sugar,  men  carry  all  the  way 
from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  and  sell  to  the  pilgrims.  .  .  . 
Bombay,  who  is  a  philosopher  of  the  Epicurean 
school,  said,  '  we  don't  look  on  these  things  in  the 
same  fanciful  manner  that  you  do  ;  we  are  contented 
with  the  commonplaces  of  life,  and  look  for  nothing 
beyond  the  present.  If  things  don't  go  well,  it  is  God's 
will ;  and  if  they  do  go  well,  it  is  God's  will  also." 

It  is  the  same  all  the  world  over.  No  scepticism 
is  like  the  scepticism  of  ignorance.  So  also  among 
the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  Miss  Cobbe  has  her  laugh  at 
the  bigoted  Oriental  and  the  fancied  "  superiority 
with  which  he  smiles  at  our  enthusia&m  about  old 
walls,  and  old  stories  about  idolaters  whose  souls 
are  in  Jehunnum  ! " 

And  here  is  the  final  scene  : — • 

'*  To  Ripmi  Falls,  28th. — At  last,  with  a  good  push 
for  it,  crossing  hills  and  threading  huge  grasses,  as 
well  as  extensive  village  plantations,  lately  devastated 
by  elephants — they  had  eaten  all  that  was  eatable, 
and  Avhat  would  not  serve  for  food  they  had  destroyed 
with  their  trunks,  not  one  plantain  or  one  hut  being 
left  entire — we  arrived  at  the  further  end  of  the 
journey.  .  .  .  We  were  well  rewarded  ;  for  the  '  Stones,' 
as  the  Waganda  call  the  Falls,  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting  sight  I  had  seen  in  Africa.  Everybody 
ran  to  see  them  at  once,  though  the  march  had  been 
long  and  fatiguing ;  and  even  my  sketch-book  was 
called  into  play.  Though  beautiful,  the  scene  was 
not  what  I  had  expected ;  for  the  broad  surface  of 
the  lake  was  shut  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of  hill, 
and  the  falls,  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  400  to  500 
feet  broad,  were  broken  by  rocks.  Still  it  was  a 
sight  that  attracted  one  to  it  for  hours — the  roar  of 
the  waters,  the  thousands  of  passenger-fish  leaping 
up  at  the  Falls  with  all  their  might,  the  Wasoga  and 
Waganda  fishermen  coming  out  in  boats  and  taking 
post  on  all  the  rocks,  with  rod  and  hook,  hippo- 
potami and  crocodiles  lying  sleepily  on  the  water, 
the  ferry  at  work  above  the  Falls,  and  cattle  driven 
down  to  drink  at  the  margin  of  the  lake, — made,  in 
all,  with  the  pretty  nature  of  the  country — small 
hills,  grassy-topped,  with  trees  in  the  folds  and  gar- 
dens on  the  lower  slopes,  as  interesting  a  picture  as 
one  could  wish  to  see. 

' '  The  expedition  had  now  performed  its  functions. 
I  saw  that  old  Father  JSTile,  without  any  doubt,  rises 
in  the  Victoria  Nyanza ;  and,  as  I  had  foretold,  that 
lake  is  the  great  source  of  the  holy  river  which 
cradled  the  first  expounder  of  our  religious  belief" 

No  petty  streamlet,  but  a  mighty  river  from  the 
first,  the  Nile-source  commands  our  admiration  as 
well  as  bespeaks  our  interest. 

We  have  done  something,  we  trust,  to  excite  our 
readers'  curiosity  to  study  for  themselves  the  later 
portions  of  this  remarkable  journal.  It  is  only  our 
regret  that  lack  of  space  has  compelled  us  to  limit 
our  own  extracts  so  severely  as  we  have  done. 
Writing  for  those  who  are  far  our  own  juniors, 
the  thought  cannot  but  arise  : — may  there  not  be 
some  among  those  under  whose  eyes  these  lines 
shall  fall  who  shall,  perhaps,  become  not  explorers 
only,  but  the  planters  of  true  civilization  and  the 
heralds  of  the  Cross  amid  these  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  long  fabled,  but  now  made  known  in  these 
days  when  many— so  many— run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  is  increased  ?  A.  R.  A. 


JAPAN. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  explorations  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  from  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Poles  to  the  tropical  regions  of  Central 
Africa  and  America.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  maps  of  Africa  and  Australia  were 
comparatively  blanks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
names  of  a  few  settlements  scattered  along  the  sea- 
coast — not  even  the  marks  of  a  solitary  route  were 
traced  across  the  wild  districts  of  the  interior  of 
these  countries  ;  now  they  are  filled  up  with  the 
natural  features  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains, 
correctly  laid  down  from  surveys  taken  there, 
and  covered  with  the  names  of  numerous  native 
towns  in  the  previously  inhabited  parts ;  and 
familiar  names  from  the  Old  World  meet  our  eye 
continually  for  towns,  now  risen  to  importance, 
where  then  the  foot  of  man  had  not  trodden. 

It  is  strange  that  in  this  age  of  discovery  and 
enterprise  there  yet  remains,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia,  a  group  of  islands  of  considerable  extent, 
thickly  inhabited,  and  in  some  respects  highly 
civilized,  about  which  scarcely  anything  is  known 
to  the  Western  World. 

There  was  a  time  when  things  were  diff'erent — 
when  Japan  was  looked  upon  as  an  Eldorado  by 
the  merchants  of  Europe,  and  as  a  hopeful  field  for 
the  untiring  zeal  of  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  though  those 
hopes  and  anticipations  were  doomed  to  a  short 
life  and  a  most  tragical  ending,  Japan  for  some 
time  excited  much  interest  in  Europe,  and  it  ap- 
peared likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  for  the  commerce  of  the  West. 

Japan  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
the  year  1545 — John  III.  being  then  king  of 
Portugal — and  for  some  time  a  very  lucrative  trade 
was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
with  Japan,  a  large  amount  of  gold  being  yearly 
brought  from  thence.  Four  years  after  its  discovery, 
the  intrepid  Francis  Xavier  landed  there,  with  a 
small  body  of  Jesuit  missionaries  sent  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order.  The  fervent  zeal 
of  Xavier  animated  the  whole  mission,  and  com- 
municated itself  to  all  who  came  within  its  influence, 
and,  at  first,  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  little 
short  of  miraculous.  Many  of  the  princes  and 
nobles  were  baptized,  and  the  prospects  of  Japan, 
both  in  a  religious  and  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
seemed  to  the  Portuguese  most  flourishing. 

The  Japanese  at  that  time  were  well  disposed  to 
foreign  trade,  and  many  European  nations,  includ- 
ing England,  sent  ships  annually  to  the  Japanese 
seas.  This  prosperous  state  of  afi'airs,  however,  lasted 
but  a  short  time.  Even  during  the  life  of  Francis 
Xavier,  a  reaction  against  Christianity  took  place. 
Some  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  were  opposed  to 
the  new  faith,  and  violent  feuds  arose.  Xavier's 
health  broke  down  under  his  unceasing  labours  ; 
and,  worn  out  in  body,  but  unbroken  in  spirit,  he 
died  on  his  way  to  Siam,  a.d.  1552. 

Financial  difficulties  soon  arose  to  conlplicate  the 
Japanese  and  European  relations.  Gold  in  Japan 
bore  a  much  lower  value  than  elsewhere,  a  fact 
which  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  merchants  were 
not  slow  to  perceive,  nor  to  profit  by.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  regulated  standard  of  exchange  had 
been  established  with  foreign  powers.  The  "  Cash," 
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which  is  of  iron,  is  the  usual  coin  in  circulation 
among  the  common  people.  The  principal  silver 
coin  is  the  "  Itzebou,"  worth  about  Is.  8d.  of  our 
present  coinage.  The  gold  "  Kobang,"  really  equal 
to  IZ.  2s,  could  be  purchased  for  four  "  Itzebous," 
or  6s.  8d.  Merchants,  therefore,  found  themselves 
able  to  multiply  their  capital  with  a  rapidity  which 
seemed  magical.  The  Government  speedily  became 
aware  that  the  strangers  were  robbing  the  country 
of  its  wealth,  and  they  resolved,  as  the  only  means 
of  defence  left  them,  to  stop  all  traffic  with  foreign 
nations.  The  faith  of  the  Europeans  soon  fell  into 
as  great  disfavour  as  their  trade  had  done,  and 
more  from  political  than  religious  causes.  The 
dogmas  of  a  pure  Christianity  would  never  have 
provoked  the  hostility  of  a  Government  which  con- 
sidered, as  the  Tycoon  expressed  himself,  one  sect 
more  or  less  was  of  little  consequence. 

The  Government  in  Japan  is  peculiar,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  European  nations  fully  to  under- 
stand its  working.  The  Japanese  are  eminently  a 
conservative  people,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  three  centuries  ago,  appears  to  have  been 
much  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  The 
Emperor,  or  Mikado,  holds  supreme  power  in 
spiritual  matters,  but  he  appears  not  to  interfere  in 
temporal  affairs,  beyond  the  exercising  the  right  of 
assenting  to,  or  putting  a  veto  upon,  any  new  mea- 
sures proposed,  which  cannot  be  made  legal  without 
his  signature.  The  temporal  government  is  vested 
in  the  Tycoon,  or  Military  Governor.  He  it  is, 
ajjparently,  who  makes  treaties,  and  regulates  the 
affairs  of  the  country ;  but  the  power  of  the  Daimios, 
or  nobles,  is  also  very  great,  and  with  our  slight 
knowledge  of  the  internal  government  of  this 
singular  people,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
these  nobles  influence  the  actions  of  the  Tycoon, 
and  how  far  again  his  power  is  subject  to  the 
despotic  will  of  the  Mikado.  The  theocratic 
rulers  could  not  tolerate  those  who  taught  that  the 
Pope,  not  the  Mikado,  was  to  be  their  spiritual 
sovereign.  The  Jesuits  claimed  for  the  Roman 
Pontiff"  the  very  attributes  with  which  the  Mikado 
was  invested  by  popular  belief,  namely,  that  of  the 
representative  of  Divine  power.  From  this  cause 
arose  the  expulsion  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
from  Japan  in  1586,  and  thence  also  resulted  the 
fearful  persecutions  of  the  native  converts,  who 
were  regarded  less  as  heretics  than  as  rebels.  It 
was  a  fearful  time — one  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Every  one  holding 
the  true  faith  was  put  to  death.  The  history  of 
the  martyrs  of  Japan  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
darkest  in  the  Church's  annals  as  regards  the  bodily 
sufferings  of  her  children,  but  one  of  the  brightest 
as  exhibiting  the  constancy  with  which  such  suffer- 
ing can  be  borne,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  by  the 
followers  of  Him  who  endured  even  to  the  end. 

Sad  indeed  it  is  to  record  that  a  nation  calling 
itself  Christian  should  have  stained  its  history  by 
joining  in  these  persecutions.  The  Dutch,  who 
were  among  those  trading  with  Japan,  were  the 
cause  of  the  rupture  with  Portugal  and  the  pro- 
scription of  Christianity,  by  representing  to  the 
Japanese  Government  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
was  secretly  intriguing  with  their  disaffected  sub- 
jects. The  motive  of  the  Dutch  is  only  too  evident ; 
for  the  consequence  of  their  accusations,  the  truth 
of  which  is  uncertain,  was,  that  they  alone  were 
exempted  from  banishment,  and  the  whole  com- 


merce of  Japan  fell  into  their  hands,  and  all 

foreigners,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Dutch, 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  It  is  even  said 
that  the  Dutch  were  base  enough  to  join  in  per- 
secuting the  native  Christians,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  Japanese  rulers.  However  that  may  be,  until 
within  the  last  few  years  they  alone  were  allowed 
to  trade  with  Japan,  and  even  they  under  great 
restrictions.  Only  one  port,  Nagasaki,  was  allowed 
them  at  which  to  land  and  embark  goods.  Guards 
were  strictly  charged  to  prevent  any  curious 
stranger  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Once  a  year  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
Yeddo,  the  capital,  with  presents  for  the  Tycoon  ; 
but  the  embassy  was  so  jealously  watched  that 
very  little  could  be  seen  by  the  travellers,  who 
were  on  no  account  allowed  to  leave  the  high-road, 
either  in  going  or  returning. 

Lately,  this  strict  seclusion  of  foreigners  has  been 
somewhat  modified.  Commercial  treaties  have  been 
made,  though  very  reluctantly,  with  most  of  the 
European  powers,  as  previously  with  America. 
The  old  financial  incongruities  have,  however, 
greatly  interfered  with  freedom  of  traffic,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  late  work,  "  The 
Capital  of  the  Tycoon."  And  though,  at  Sir  R.  Al- 
cock's representation,  the  Japanese  Government 
endeavoured  to  rectify  matters  by  altering  the 
expressed  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  such  a 
change  could  not  be  made  without  grievous  losses 
to  individuals,  and  much  exasperation  of  the 
already  existing  hatred  of  foreigners  and  foreign 
commerce.  Consequently,  though  the  Jajjanese 
agree  to  admit  strangers  into  the  country,  no  care 
is  taken  to  protect  the  lives  of  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  permission.  Public  outrages  and 
secret  assassinations  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
men  have  been  murdered,  in  broad  daylight,  before 
the  doors  of  their  own  houses  ;  and  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  accuse  the  Japanese  Government  directly 
of  instigating  these  barbarities,  their  non-inter- 
ference to  prevent  it,  and  their  declarations  of  ina- 
bility to  punish  the  offenders,  who  invariably  escape, 
at  least  imply  a  tacit  connivance  on  their  j)art. 

Treachery  and  deceit  have  always  been  considered 
characteristics  of  the  Eastern  nations  ;  and  certainly 
Japan  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Untrust- 
worthy themselves,  they  put  no  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises of  other  nations,  and  are  always  suspecting 
underhand  motives  in  any  treaty  or  negotiation, 
however  simple,  which  is  attempted  with  them. 

The  Japanese  are  exceedingly  clever  at  imitating 
whatever  they  see,  and  comprehending  the  manage- 
ment of  machinery.  They  have  constructed  a 
steam-engine  from  a  model  sent  to  them  from 
England,  and  it  is  worked  by  natives.  Steam- 
boats have  been  sent  out  to  them,  and  they  also 
are  worked  by  the  Japanese.  They  have  purchased 
rifles  and  camion  from  the  Americans  and  Dutch, 
with  which  they  practise  most  diligently.  It  is 
evident  that  the  probability  of  war  has  been  for 
some  time  contemplated,  for  the  Japanese  have 
done  their  utmost  to  put  the  army  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  it,  and  have  taken  great  pains  to 
adopt  all  European  improvements  in  warlike 
implements. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Government  in  Japan 
only  consented  at  last  to  the  opening  of  the  ports 
to  foreigners,  from  the  belief  that  the  Powers  pro- 
posing to  trade  would  enforce  their  demands  if 
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consent  was  refused,  for  it  was  not  till  the  news  of 
the  successes  of  the  French  and  English  in  China 
had  reached  Japan,  that  the  first  commercial  treaty 
was  signed. 

There  is  very  evidently  a  strong  party  in  the 
country  who  are  still  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  it 
has  been  even  hinted  that  the  Mikado  himself  has 
not  ratified  the  treaties  which  have  been  made. 
The  Tycoon  appears  to  be  strongly  in  favour,  of 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  he  is  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  Daimios  who  have  derived 
considerable  advantage  from  the  trade  which  has 
been  carried  on  within  the  last  few  years,  and  at 
present  the  country  seems  on  the  verge  of  a  civil 
war.  It  has  been  thought  desirable,  under  these 
circumstances,  not  to  insist  on  opening  fresh  ports, 
as  had  been  agreed  to  in  the  treaty  made  by  us 
in  1860,  and  particularly,  that  we  should  give  up 
for  a  few  years  the  right  of  carrying  on  trade  at 
Yeddo,  that  being  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  treaty 
most  distasteful  to  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  our 
desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  maintain  peace. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  1861,  the 
British  legation  at  Yeddo  was  attacked  by  a  body 
of  armed  assassins,  who  penetrated  to  the  interior 
of  the  residence  of  our  Minister  there,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  murdering  all  the  inhabitants. 
Two  members  of  the  Legation  were  wounded,  but 
most  fortunately  the  assassins  lost  their  way  among 
the  passages,  and  did  not  reach  the  place  where 
the  household  were  assembled,  and  the  tardy 
guard  of  Yaconins  at  length  expelled  them  from  the 
house.  No  redress  was  obtained  for  this  murderous 
attack,  nor  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  assault 
discovered,  and  neither  the  instigators  of  the 
attempt  nor  their  motives  were  ascertained. 

Since  then,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Eichardson  by  the 
retainers  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Daimios,  has  determined  the  English 
Government  to  put  a  stop  to  these  continual  hor- 
rors, which  make  it  impossible  to  live  in  safety  in 
the  country.  The  Japanese  Government,  as  might 
be  expected,  throw  the  blame  entirely  on  the  Prince 
of  Satsuma  ;  but,  as  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
obtain  redress  from  him,  the  English  Government 
has  insisted  on  the  assassins  being  brought  to  justice, 
and  on  the  payment  of  25,000Z.  as  compensation. 
He  has  refused  to  agree  to  these  demands  ;  and  the 
British  fleet  stationed  at  Yokohama,  left  that  port 
for  Kagosima,  the  port  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma's 
dominions,  to  enforce  his  compliance.  The  fleet, 
consisting  of  five  vessels,  of  which  only  two,  the 
Euryalus  and  Pearl,  were  frigates,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Kuper,  reached  Kagosima 
August  11th,  and  from  the  Times  of  Oct.  29th,  we 
learn  that  "  Col.  Neale  at  once  intimated  to 
Satsuma  the  object  of  his  visit." 

A  vague  and  unsatisfactory  reply  alone  was 
elicited,  and  a  second  more  stringently  worded 
despatch  producing  no  more  satisfactory  result,  it 
was  resolved  to  commence  measures  of  coercion. 
Satsuma  had  lately  bought  three  steamers,  the  Sir 
George  Grey,  Content,  and  England,  Avhich  were 
lying,  as  it  was  thought,  safe  in  a  small  inlet  out 
of  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet.  It  was  decided 
to  cut  them  out— an  operation  which  was  quickly 
effected  by  the  boats  ;  they  were  lashed  alongside 
of  three  gunboats,  and  a  further  delay  ensued,  to 
enable  the  Japanese  to  choose  their  course  of 


action.  A  volley  fired  from  one  of  the  heaviest  bat- 
teries at  the  Euryalus  flag-ship,  soon  showed  that 
they  had  determined  on  hostilities,  and  Admiral 
Kuper  at  once  ordered  the  three  prizes  to  be  cut  adrift 
and  burnt,  and  a  general  engagement  ensued.  The 
Japanese  fought  their  guns  admirably;  and  the 
cannonade,  after  six  hours'  duration,  was  only  put  a 
stop  to  by  night,  without  any  apparent  relaxation 
in  their  fire.  The  next  morning,  however,  it  was 
notably  weaker,  and  in  less  than  two  hours,  had 
completely  ceased.  By  this  time,  the  fortifications 
were  almost  destroyed,  two-thirds  of  Kagosima  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  large  arsenal  and 
foundry  were  reduced  to  ruins.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Euryalus,  which  led  the  line,  and  sus- 
tained the  heaviest  fire,  the  British  fleet  had 
escaped  without  serious  injury.  The  flag-ship, 
however,  had  suff'ered  severely.  Her  captain, 
(Joslyn)  and  commander  (Wilmot)  were  killed, 
Lieutenant  Jephson  wounded,  and  thirty  of  the 
crew.  The  Euryalus  was  hulled  ten  times,  and  her 
masts  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces.  The  casualties 
among  the  remaining  vessels  were  only  thirty-three. 
Admiral  Kuper  had  now  done  his  worst :  without  a 
land  force  he  could  do  nothing  further  to  comjtel 
Satsuma  to  accede  to  our  demands,  and  the  latter 
evincing  no  desire  to  negotiate,  he  left  Yokohama 
on  the  17th  to  refit. 

Prince  Satsuma,  and  other  native  princes,  im- 
mediately made  preparations  for  war,  which  ap- 
peared almost  inevitable.  Orders  came  from  the 
Tycoon  that  all  foreigners  should  leave  the  country ; 
but,  subsequently,  this  order  was  altered  into  a  noti- 
fication that  they  were  to  leave  Yokohama,  and  in 
future  carry  on  the  trade  only  at  Nagasaki  and 
Hakodadi,  which  of  course  the  foreign  Powers  could 
not  agree  to.  This  order  was  said  to  be  the  price 
at  which  the  Tycoon  purchased  the  assistance  of 
Satsunm  in  subduing  a  rebel  prince.  But  the 
policy  of  the  JajDanese  seems  suddenly  to  have 
changed,  the  order  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners 
from  Yokohama  has  been  recalled,  and  Satsuma 
has  signified  his  intention  to  agree  to  our  demands. 
He  has  promised  to  pay  immediately  the  sum  re- 
quired, and  to  search  for,  and  deliver  up  to  justice, 
the  murderers  of  Mr.  Eichardson.  He  even  ap- 
pears to  have  suddenly  taken  such  different  views 
of  the  advantage  of  foreign  intercourse,  that  he 
proposes  sending  some  of  his  young  nobles  to 
England  to  be  educated.  Probably  Satsuma  be- 
came convinced  that  resistance  would  eventually 
prove  useless  ;  but,  whatever  were  his  motives,  the 
turn  that  affairs  have  thus  taken  is  most  satis- 
factory, and  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  this 
termination  of  the  difficulties  which  have  so  long 
existed  in  J apan.  Though  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Satsuma  would  have  been  finally  reduced  to 
submission  if  force  had  been  resorted  to,  still  a  war 
would  have  been  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  would 
probably  have  been  tedious.  The  inland  resources 
of  the  country  are  very  great ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
nobles,  if  they  united,  which  might  be  the  case  against 
an  external  foe,  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  368,000  infantry,  and  38,000  cavalry  ;  and  the 
Tycoon,  an  additional  force  of  18,000  men.  As 
they  do  not  wish  for  trade,  and  have  all  they  want 
in  their  own  country,  they  cannot  be  made  to  suffer 
from  blockade ;  and,  unless  they  were  divided 
amongst  themselves,  if  is  difficult  to  say  what 
measures  of  coercion  could  be  adopted. 
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Much  blame  has  been  thrown,  by  Mr.  Cobden 
and  others,  on  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Kuper,  and 
he  has  been  accused  of  wanton  cruelty  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  town  of  Kagosima,  in  which 
no  doubt  many  innocent  people  perished.  In  fact, 
so  much  excitement  prevailed  at  the  time,  that  there 
was  even  a  report  that  the  Ministry  had  resigned. 
•  It  was  a  false  report,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  sign 
that  the  public  would,  at  the  approaching  meeting 
of  Parliament,  expect  an  explanation  of  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  matters.  The  explanations  have 
seemed,  at  least  in  this  case,  satisfactory ;  the 
firing  of  the  town  was  shown  to  be  the  result  of 
an  accident,  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  peculiarly 
inflammable  materials  (lath  and  brown  paper 
chiefly)  which  go  to  the  composition  of  a  Japanese 

•  town.  The  Admiral's  intention  was  only  to  fire 
into  and  destroy  the  forts  from  which  our  vessels 
had  been  attacked.  The  high  wind  blowing  at  the 
time,  spread  the  flames  far  and  wide,  and  the 
houses,  so  built  as  we  have  said,  caught  fire  directly, 
without  the  possibility  of  stopping  the  conflagration. 
Great  courage  was  displayed  by  both  officers  and 
men  of  the  small  fleet  under  Admiral  Kuper,  and  it 

.  .  is  hard  to  accuse  men  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  acted  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
of  reckless  cruelty,  without  ascertaining  clearly 
whether  such  a  charge  is  well  founded. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  MISSION  IN  BPJTISH 
COLUMBIA. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  two  colonies  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island  and  British  Columbia  became  a  diocese, 
through  the  munificence  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  who 
furnished  a  large  sum  for  the  endowment.  They 
had  long  been  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
but  their  original  charter  expired  about  that  time, 
and  was  renewed  on  terms  which  threw  open  the 
country  to  adventurous  colonizers,  who  were  likely 
to  be  drawn  thither  by  the  report  of  the  discovery  of 
gold.  Government  appointed  its  officers,  and  sent 
out  engineers  and  ships  to  open  up  the  country  and 
to  survey  its  shores,  being  sensible  of  the  immense 
importance  which  was  likely  to  attach  itself  in 
future  years  to  these  two  colonies.  To  the  noble 
liberality  of  a  private  individual.  Great  Britain 
owes  the  boon  of  a  provision  for  the  souls  of  the 
multitudes  who  might  have  perished  there  in  the 
wilderness.  An  endowment  being  provided,  the 
next  thing  was  to  find  a  bishop,  and  the  choice  fell 
upon  the  Rev.  George  Hills,  incumbent  of  Great 
Yarmouth.  He  was  consecrated  in  February,  1859, 
but  much  remained  to  be  done  ere  he  could  proceed 
to  the  scene  of  his  new  labours.  The  endowment 
provided  for  the  support  of  a  bishop  and  two 
clergy.  There  were  four  out  in  the  colonies  already, 
whose  stipends  were  paid  by  sundry  missionary 
societies  at  home  ;  but  this  was  an  insufficient  num- 
ber with  which  to  work,  where  the  field  of  labour 
was  of  such  vast  extent.  Vancouver  Island  is  as 
large  as  Ireland,  and  about  half  as  broad ;  Columbia 
is  as  large  as  France.  Experience  has  shoAvn  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  colonial  bishop  to  rely  entirely 
for  his  support  on  the  funds  supplied  by  the  home 
societies  ;  he  must  have  a  special  fund  on  which 
to  draw  at  discretion  :  therefore,  much  as  the  delay 


was  to  be  regretted,  the  Bishop  determined  to  spend 
the  next  few  months  in  preaching  and  in  holding 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  securing  subscriptions 
for  five  years.  In  the  meantime,  he  resolved  to 
despatch  two  clergymen  to  occupy  the  ground 
until  his  own  arrival,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
early  in  December.  They  set  sail  in  July,  and  on 
reaching  the  end  of  their  journey  in  September, 
the  Rev.  J.  Sheepshanks  proceeded  to  New  West- 
minster, the  future  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
while  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Dundas  remained  at.  Victoria, 
on  Vancouver  Island. 

They  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  far  from  encou- 
raging. The  population  of  Vancouver  was  of  a 
varied  character ;  there  were  men  from  almost 
every  European  nation,  besides  Jews,  Chinese, 
Canadians,  Africans,  and  Americans  ;  these  last  in 
overwhelming  proportion  to  the  rest.  It  was  not 
a  promising  soil  on  which  to  work,  and  Mr.  Dundas 
found  little  that  he  could  do.  He  established  a 
week-day  evening  service,  which  was  but  scantily 
attended  ;  he  also  obtained  a  site  for  a  mission 
house  at  Esquimalt,  the  harbour  of  Victoria,  dis- 
tant about  three  miles  from  the  town  ;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  he  had  built  his  little  log  house, 
opened  his  school,  and  begun  to  hold  service  there 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  Christmas  came,  but  with- 
out tidings  from  the  Bishop.  It  was  a  dreary  time 
for  the  young  missionary,  left  to  cope  almost  alone 
with  the  mass  of  hardness,  open  contempt  for  reli- 
gion, avowed  infidelity,  and  profligacy  which  sur- 
rounded him.  If  Christmas  was  remembered  at  all, 
it  was  only  as  a  season  for  more  than  ordinary 
license  ;  and  so  passed  the  joyous  festival,  far  from 
home,  and  in  a  st^ate  of  the  most  painful  uncer- 
tainty. But  from  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  ffeet, 
stationed  at  Esquimalt,  Mr.  Dundas  met  with  con- 
stant support  and  good-will.  "  From  the  Admiral," 
he  wrote,  "  and  all  his  officers,  I  have  received 
invariable  kindness  ;  they  could  not  have  done 
more  for  me  had  I  been  brother  to  every  one  of 
them." 

But  with  the  New  Year  dawned  happier  pro- 
spects. On  the  morning  of  the  Epiphany,  Mr. 
Dundas  received  intelligence  that  the  Bishop  had 
arrived  and  gone  on  board  one  of  the  ships. 
Thither  he  hastened,  and  felt  relieved  of  half  his 
cares  when  his  hands  were  grasped  in  welcome  by 
his  chief.  The  responsibility  was  removed  from 
him  only  to  rest  upon  the  Bishop.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  Mission  year  by  year 
have  learnt  something  in  letters  from  their  friends, 
and  in  the  Annual  Reports,  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  clergy  have  faced,  the  hardships  they  have  en- 
dured, "  in  making  God's  way  known  upon  earth." 
The  Bishop  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  every  one  of  his  clergy  (now  fifteen 
in  number),  while  they,  on  their  side,  declare  that 
they  have  only  followed  where  he  led.  In  the  traces 
which  the  last  four  years  have  left  upon  him,'  we 
may  read  that  he  has  truly  been  "  in  labours  more 
abundant "  than  they  all. 

The  first  spring  months  were  spent  in  breaking 
ground  in  and  about  Victoria.  Services  were  held 
at  various  outlying  spots,  to  the  great  satisfaction - 
of  the  residents  ;  and  a  lecture  was  announced  for 
every  Wednesday  in  Lent,  and  for  every  evening 
in  Holy  Week.  The  first  congregation  numbered 
twenty-five,  but  there  was  a  marked  increase  ere 
the  end.   Before  many  weeks  were  over  the  Bishop 
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had  secured  a  site  for  a  new  iron  church,  which  was  | 
daily  expected  to  arrive,  and  his  chaplain  was  set 
to  work  to  collect  funds  for  its  erection.  "Hard 
labour  and  unpleasant,"  he  wrote  ;  "  people  in  this 
place  don't  yet  understand  the  privilege  of  giving." 
Plans  were  also  laid  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  the  natives  of  two  large  villages  lying 
close  to  Victoria,  the  inhabitants  filthy,  degraded, 
and  miserable,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  red 
man  comes  in  contact  with  the  whites. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has,  on  the  whole, 
treated  the  Indians  kindly,  forbidding  the  sale  of 
spirits,  though  that  rule  is  too  often  broken.  The 
godless  traders  from  the  States  and  all  parts  of 
Europe  are  chiefly  accountuble  for  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  tribes  on  Vancouver. 

In  February  the  Bishop  paid  his  first  visit  to 
New  Westminster,  the  capital  city  of  the  main- 
land. The  primeval  forest  still  covered  the  spots 
designated  in  the  plans  :  "Hotels,"  "Public  Gar- 
dens," &c.  ;  a  group  of  log  cabins  and  the  Royal 
Engineers'  camp  were  the  only  signs  of  habitation. 
"  On  the  site  of  the  new  church  the  Bishop  found 
five  stalwart  miners,  hacking  away  at  one  of  the 
forest  giants ;  they  were  bound  for  the  mines  up 
the  Frazer  River,  and  had  spent  all  their  money  in 
buying  a  boat  and  stocking  it  with  provisions,  but 
'  we  couldn't  go  without  giving  our  mite  to  the  new 
church,'  so  they  were  with  their  axes  clearing  the 
ground."  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such 
as  I  have  give  I  thee  ; "  their  ofiering  was  of  greater 
value  than  they  perhaps  imagined,  and  doubtless 
they  shall  not  lack  their  reward. 

The  first  Confirmation  was  held  at  Victoria  in 
April ;  thirty-five  candidates  (of  whom  twelve  were 
from  the  fleet)  made  a  fair  beginning.  The  Bishop 
started  a  week  after  on  a  three  months'  tour  on  the 
mainland,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  clergy.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  in  August, 
1860,  will  show  how  actively  the  work  was  pushed 
forward  : — "  We  are,  I  trust,  establishing  ourselves 
throughout  the  two  colonies,  and  the  work  can 
never  flag  under  such  a  captain  as  our  excellent 
Bishop.  Our  stafi"  now  numbers  eleven  clergy  and  _ 
one  lay  missionary,  besides  three  ladies,  devoting 
themselves  at  present  to  the  much-needed  work  of 
female  education,  which  has  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  A 
boys'  school  has  been  opened  under  a  head  and 
second  master,  both  of  whom  are  clergymen  of 
talent  and  ability  ;  they  will  combine  some  minis- 
terial work  on  Sundays  with  their  scholastic  duties. 
A  girls'  school  will  be  begun  in  a  fortnight,  with 
the  wife  of  one  of  our  staff"  as  superintendent, 
assisted  by  two  other  ladies.  Next  as  regards 
pastoral  work.  One  church  has  existed  for  several 
years  ;  another,  St.  John's,  will  be  consecrated  next 
month.  We  occupy  also,  within  thirty  miles  of 
Victoria,  seven  stations  ;  at  two  we  have  service 
every  Sunday,  at  the  more  distant  ones  less  fre- 
quently. We  get  congregations  of  from  twelve  to 
thirty  in  number,  and  the  settlers  appear  to  be 
very  grateful  for  the  care  the  Church  of  England  is 
thus  showing  for  them.  The  majority  are  Presby- 
terians and  Dissenters,  but  they  will  gradually,  I 
believe,  be  won  to  the  Church  which  alone  has 
shown  a  desire  to  provide  for  their  spiritual  wants. 
The  only  other  town  on  Vancouver  is  Nanaimo, 
seventy  miles  distant  on  the  east  coast ;  it  is  the 
Newcastle  of  the  colonies,  with  a  population  of 


I  two  hundred  coal-miners,  many  women,  and  sixty 
children.  A  clergyman  goes  there  next  week  who 
will,  I  trust,  build  up  the  Church  in  that  place. 
In  British  Columbia  we  have  clergy  at  New  West- 
minster, and  at  the  towns  of  Douglas,  Hope,  and 
Yale.  Besides  the  residents  in  these  towns  (two 
of  which  are  mere  villages),  there  is  the  mining 
population  at  the  various  gold-digging  'bars,'  on 
the  banks  of  the  Frazer.  During  his  recent  tour 
in  Lower  Columbia,  the  Bishop  ministered  among 
them,  and  was  most  cordially  received. 

"  The  principal  scene  of  work  among  the  Indians  is 
at  Fort  Simpson,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  in 
the  extreme  north,  500  miles  or  more  from  Victoria, 
close  to  the  Russian  frontier.  Mr.  Duncan,  a  lay 
missionary,  has  laboured  there  indefatigably  for 
three  years,  and  has  had  great  success  among  the 
Tsimtsean  and  Nass  River  tribes.  He  is  to  be  at 
Victoria  during  the  winter,  and  will  aid  us  in  begin- 
ning work  among  the  Indians  close  to  the  town .  His 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  and  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  difficult  language,  will  render  him 
of  incalculable  service  to  us  during  his  stay.  We 
hope  that  by  the  time  he  leaves  us  one  of  our  body 
here,  who  is  to  devote  himself  to  work  among  the 
natives,  will  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
tongue.  We  have  built,  on  the  Indian  reserve  close 
to  Victoria,  a  large  school  and  a  house  for  a  clergy- 
man. We  trust  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosjxl  will  have 
sent  us  another  for  native  work :  he  will  probably  be 
sent  to  Fort  Rupert,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  the 
tribes  there  having  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  a 
'  King  George  (English)  teacher.'  Such  is  our 
footing  in  the  colonies,  within  seven  months  of  the 
Bishop's  arrival.  He  has  not  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet.  The  work  is  uj^hill  in  a  young 
colony,  where  there  is  a  large  American  element, 
where  consistent  Church  people  are  few,  where 
prejudices  exist  against  the  Church  of  England,  and 
bishops  are  regarded  as  aristocratic  functionaries 
of  State  ;  but  these  prejudices  will,  we  hope,  melt 
away  before  the  zealous  labours  and  the  Christian 
courtesy  of  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop  of  Columbia. 
In  the  army  and  navy  we  have  had  firm  support ; 
no  words  can  do  justice  to  the  genuine  kindness  of 
the  admiral  and  captains  of  the  fleet ;  Captain 
Prevost,  of  the  Satellite,  we  look  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  Indian  Missions.  The  colonel  and 
officers  of  the  Engineers,  at  New  Westminster,  are 
Christian  gentlemen  and  communicants,  and  will 
ever  be  found  helpers  of  the  work  the  Church  is 
called  on  to  do.  One  of  our  worst  difficulties  is 
the  vile  American  prejudice  against  coloured  per- 
sons, i.  e.  Africans  ;  they  are  a  large  and,  in  general, 
a  respectable  class,  but  the  American  colonists 
would  fain  exclude  them  from  church,  or  assign 
them  a  separate  corner,  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
order.  On  this  point  the  Church  stands  firm,  the 
Dissenters  yield  ;  hence  a  large  amount  of  support 
is  lost  to  us  at  present." 

In  Sej^tember  the  iron  church  was  finished,  and 
the  Bishop  held  his  first  consecration;  it  was  attended 
by  most  of  his  own  clergy,  and  by  some  from  the 
neighbouring  American  State,  Oregon.  "  The  con- 
secration," writes  the  Rector  of  St.  John's,  "  was 
very  impressive  ;  to  many  it  must  have  been  an 
entirely  new  service.  I  had  trained  a  choir  for 
some  weeks  previously,  and  we  had  full  choral 
service,  morning  and  evening.   The  singing  was 
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really  extremely  good  and  the  organ  beautiful." 
On  Advent  Sunday  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
was  consecrated  at  New  Westminster. 

In  June,  1861,  the  Bishop  again  made  an  expe- 
dition up  to  the  mines,  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  clergy.  The  difficulty  of  travelling  in  a  country 
which  has  only  been  opened  up  in  many  places  by 
a  rush  of  miners  is,  of  course,  immense.  His  Lord- 
ship fares  much  as  his  flock  does,  making  his  way 
now  on  horseback,  and  now  on  foot  ;  borne  on  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Frazer  or  the  Harrison  one 
day  in  a  crazy  river  steamer,  in  perpetual  danger 
from  the  snags  and  from  the  reckless  daring  of  a 
Yankee  captain,  the  next  day  paddled  in  a  canoe 
by  a  crew  of  yelling  Indians  ;  now  crossing  a  river 
in  a  boat  with  his  horse  swimming  behind,  another 
time  felling  a  giant  pine  on  the  brink  and  riding 
over  on  the  precarious  footing  of  its  prostrate 
trunk  ;  camping  out  every  night  and  toiling  all  the 
day — it  is  thus  the  Missionary  Bishop  spends 
several  months  every  year,  "  enduring  hardness  as 
a  good  soldier  of  Christ."  He  generally  travels  with 
several  horses  and  a  larger  amount  of  baggage  than 
the  clergy  can  take  ;  they  usually  go  on  foot,  two 
together,  accompanied  by  one  horse,  on  whose  back 
their  tent  and  whole  stock  of  necessaries  are  packed. 
For  food,  they  depend  chiefly  on  the  restaurants 
which,  at  long  intervals,  mark  the  path  to  the 
diggings.  They  frequently  hold  services  at  the 
places  where  they  halt,  if  any  human  beings  are 
within  reach  and  can  be  persuaded  to  attend,  and 
now  and  then  they  spend  a  day  with  one  of  their 
fellow-clergy  stationed  up  the  country.    Here  is  a 

description  of  a  Columbian  parsonage :—  "  Mr.  G  

met  us,  greeting  us  warmly,  and  we  accompanied 
him  to  his  house.  It  is  a  frail  erection  of  boards, 
containing  three  small  rooms — sitting-room,  bed- 
room, and  kitchen  ;  the  luxury  of  the  establishment 
is  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water,  which  flows  through 

the  woodshed.    Standing  on  his  doorstep,  G-  

can  draw  as  much  as  is  wanted —  an  advantage  to  be 
highly  valued  where  every  drop  has  to  be  fetched 
in  buckets.  He  and  his  nice  wife  are  quite  con- 
tented with  their  situation :  they  are  capital  settlers  ; 
anything  does  for  them.  Their  furniture  consists 
of  a  rough  board  table,  a  few  chairs,  a  bench,  and 
a  bookcase  of  boards  roughly  put  together.  You 
can  watch  the  stars  through  the  roof  and  walls  of  a 
winter's  evening,  if  curiously  inclined,  and  the  ther- 
mometer is  often  down  towards  zero  !  Very  few 
people  in  the  place  profess  any  religion  whatever. 

G  cannot  get  many  to  church,  yet  this  godless 

set  respect  him  greatly."  Speaking  of  the  prospects 
of  the  colony  and  its  boundless  wealth,  this  corre- 
spondent says :  "We  want  from  England  two  classes 
of  emigrants — capitalists  who  will  invest  their 
money  in  the  land,  thus  developing  its  immense 
resources,  and  able-bodied  men  who  can  work — the 
more  trades  they  know  the  better  ;  nor  should  I 
omit  naming  as  good  emigrants  female  domestics, 
to  any  extent."  The  out-of-door  life  which  the 
clergyman  leads  while  on  these  missionary  tours 
is  pleasantest  in  September  ;  the  days  are  bright,- 
clear,  and  warm,  the  nights  sometimes  slightly 
frosty  ;  but  that  is  not  regarded  as  an  evil,  since  it 
purchases  immunity  from  mosquitoes  and  other 
stinging  plagues  which  abound  in  the  swamps  and 
uncleared  forest  during  the  heat  of  July  and 
August.  A  bundle  of  cards  is  always  to  be  found 
in  the  missionaries'  kit,  on  which  are  printed  the 


prayers  and  hymns  they  are  accustomed  to  use 
when  holding  services  among  the  miners :  these  are 
distributed  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  the  rough 
voices  are  enabled  to  join  in  the  Confession, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Litany,  and  the  language  of  our 
Church  is  heard,  often  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
depths  of  the  lonely  forest.  A  short  sermon  is 
always  preached,  and  when  all  is  over,  one  of  the 
group  perhaps  comes  forward  and  thanks  the  clergy- 
man :  "  'Tis  the  first  sermon  I've  heard  these  twenty 
years !"  or,  "Oh, sir,  how  I  have  enjoyed  this  service  ! 
I  was  a  churchwarden  once  in  Lancashire,  but  I 
never  felt  the  prayers  as  I  have  done  to-day  ;  they 
seem  to  take  me  back  to  the  old  country."  The 
singing  is  generally  much  appreciated  by  the 
miners.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  clergyman 
gave  out  the  100th  Psalm,  no  one  at  first  joined 
him  in  singing  it,  until  one  man  exclaimed,  "  Wal, 
I  guess  I  know  that  tune  ! "  and  immediately  struck 
up  with  considerable  energy.  His  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  rest.  After  service,  another  man 
came  forward  to  thank  "  the  parson,"  and  to  ofi'er 
him  a  sovereign  ;  this  was  declined,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  man  in  question,  who  continued 
to  urge  the  acceptance  of  his  gift.  The  clergyman 
explained  why  he  refused  it  for  himself,  but  ofi'ered 
to  take  it  to  Mr.  Pringle,  at  Fort  Hope,  as  a  miner's 
contribution  to  the  new  church  at  that  place.  This 
arrangement  was  approved  of,  and  so  it  was  settled. 
There  is  one  pleasant  trait  in  the  American  cha- 
racter which  is  frequently  shown  towards  the 
clergy,  namely,  the  generous  hospitality  which  re- 
fuses to  make  any  charge  for  a  night's  food  and 
lodging.  On  the  road  to  the  mines  prices  are  very 
high,  for  everything  has  to  be  carried  over  hundreds 
of  miles  on  the  backs  of  mules  ;  but  if  the  restau- 
rant is  kept  by  an  American,  the  question,  "  What 
have  I  got  to  jmy  ?"  when  asked  by  the  missionary, 
is  often  answered  thus  :  "  Nothing,  sir  ;  I  never 
make  any  charge  to  men  on  such  an  errand  as 
yours."  After  a  night  spent  among  rude  packers 
and  miners,  with  riot,  gambling,  and  drinking 
going  on  all  romid,  kindness  like  this  comes  like 
a  gleam  of  light  in  the  darkness  to  the  weary  spirit 
of  Christ's  servant ;  the  host  may  be,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  irreligious  as  the  wildest  of  his  guests.  But 
his  appreciation  of  the  object  of  the  missionary's 
journey  is  something  ;  and  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did 
it  unto  Me." 

I  have  hitherto  said  little  of  what  has  been 
done  among  the  Indians,  but  I  will  now  take 
up  that  branch  of  the  subject.  There  are  about 
ten  different  tribes,  scattered  over  .  Vancouver 
and  the  mainland,  all  speaking  diff'erent  dialects, 
and  many  of  them  at  feud  with  each  other.  Close 
to  Victoria  there  is  a  large  number  of  natives, 
among  whom  Mr.  Garrett  has  laboured  since  1860, 
and  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  made  some  impression 
on  the  rising  generation.  The  adults  are,  alas  ! 
beyond  his  reach — sunk  in  vice,  disease,  and  misery. 
Their  contact  with  civilized  men  "  has  .only  left  a- 
darker  fringe  of  heathenism,"  and  until  the  iniqui- 
tous liquor  traffic  is  put  down,  the  missionary  can 
do  little  towards  any  real  conversion.  There  is  a 
large  school  where  they  are  taught  to  read,  wi-ite,  and 
to  sing  hymns  in  their  own  language.  Mr.  Garrett 
goes  among  them  and  tells  them  about  Heaven, 
and  of  "Jesus  Ammah  Eusnuquah"  (Jesus  the 
Good  Friend)  ;  but  these  poor  creatures  learn  the 
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evil  which  is  contmiially  before  them  more  readily 
than  any  religious  truth.  The  mission  at  Nanaimo 
presents  ii  more  cheering  prospect  ;  the'  Indians 
there  are  less  degTaded,  and  the  work  among  them 
is  hopeful.  The  tribes  on  the  mainland  are  a  fine- 
looking  race  ;  there  are  a  great  many  at  Lilloet, 
and  they  are  very  eager  for  instruction  :  they  re- 
ceive all  Englishmen  with  great  friendliness,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  "  King  George  prete."  When  the 
clergy  are  on  the  way  to  the  mmes,  they  are  often 
stopped  by  the  Indians  begging  for  instruction — a 
request  always  complied  with,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  communicating  with  them  will  allow. 

As  I  hare  before  stated,  each  tribe  has  its  own 
language,  which  none  of  the  others  understand ; 
while  for  general  use  there  is  the  Aniiook  jargon, 
which  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  lingua  franca 
once  did  in  Europe.  It  is  most  justly  called  a 
"jargon,"  being  a  compound  of  English,  Dutcli, 
Canadian,  and  Indian  words,  invented  by  the  fur 
traders,  who  have  long  used  it  in  their  traffic  with 
the  natives.  As  it  contains  in  all  only  a  few  hun- 
dred words,  and  those  connected  -with  sublunary 
topics— such  as  canoes,  beavers,  tobacco,  &c. — it 
would  puzzle  most  people  to  give  even  the  simplest 
religious  instruction  in  such  a  barbarous  dialect. 
IVIr.  Garrett  and  others  are,  however,  great  adepts 
at  it :  they  use  it  as  inv  as  they  can,  eking  out  their 
meaning  with  English  and  the  imiversal  language 
of  signs. 

The  most  striking  success  with  which  God's 
ministers  have  been  blessed  is  among  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Simpson.  When  H.M.S.  Satellite -proceeded 
to  this  station,  five  years  agoi,  her  captain  ofi'ered  a 
passage  to  any  one  whom  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  might  resolve  to  send.  Mr.  Duncan,  a 
catechist,  was  appomted,  and  has  laboured  among 
the  Tsimsean  and  Nishkah  tribes  ever  since.  On 
arriving  in  the  colony,  he  went  at  once  to  the 
north,  where  the  tribes  were  said  to  be  very 
nvunerous,  intelligent,  willing  to  be  mstructed,  and 
less  degraded  by  vicious  intercourse  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  The  language  was  his 
first  difficulty,  and  it  seemed  weU-nigh  insurmount- 
able ;  but  he  accomplished  his  purpose  without 
help  of  any  kind,  and  can  now  speak  the  tongue 
like  any  native.  He  opened  a  school,  and  the 
Indians  flocked  to  him  ;  they  listened  eagerly  to 
the  Christian  teacher,  and  seemed  to  be  drawTi 
towards  his  religion,  but  agam  and  again  his  hopes 
were  dashed  to  the  groimd.  The  profane  and  god- 
less fur-traders  thwarted  him,  scofied  at  him,  and 
laboured  as  actively  in  the  devil's  service  as  Mr. 
Dimcan  did  in  that  of  God ;  and,  alas !  with  far 
greater  efi"ect.  The  Company's  steamer  would  call 
at  the  fort,  or  a  liquor-trading  schooner  would 
arrive,  and  turn  the  Indian  camp  into  a  very  hell 
upon  earth,  and  the  labour  of  months  would  be 
undone  in  a  single  night.  Was  there  ever  a  braver 
soldier  than  this  man  ?  He  has  fought  this  battle 
alone  for  five  long  years,  and  his  faith  and  patience 
are  as  imtirmg  as  ever ;  he  has  faded  agaia  and 
again,  but  has  only  gbded  himself  afresh  for  the 
strife— "  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed."  Far  from  all  himian  sympathy, 
he  has  guarded  that  distant  outpost,  and  at  last  has 
begim  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  days  of  tod  and  nights 
of  prayer  and  watcliing.  Last  year  he  found  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  annoimce  that  all  who 
were  williag,  were  to  leave  their  heathen  homes, 


give  up  their  superstitious  rites,  and  make  a  new 
settlement  at  a  distance,  where,  uncontaminated 
by  evil  example,  they  might  endeavour  to  lead  a 
life  worthy  of  the  profession  they  were  so  anxious 
I  to  make.  It  was  a  hard  test  of  the  new-born  reso- 
I  lutions  of  these  young  converts,  but  they  did  not 
I  refuse  it ;  and  there  is  now,  on  the  shore  of  a  beauti- 
i  ftd  bay,  the  village  of  Metlah-katlah,  inhabited 
I  by  several  hundred  Indians,  of  whom  most  are 
baptized;  the  rest  are  catechumens  preparing  for 
the  holy  ordiaance.  Mr.  Duncan,  who  holds  a  com- 
mission as  justice  of  the  peace,  is  a  sort  of  patriarch 
among  them,  and  is  obeyed  implicitly.  The  Bishop's 
accoimt  of  his-  visit  there  is  deeply  interesting.  He 
found  fifty-six  converts  waiting  his  arrival,  earnestly 
desiring  to  receive  baptism,  and,  as  they  said  them- 
selves, "  to  be  fixed  in  the  good  ways  of  God." 
From  eight  o'clock  a.m.  tdl  long  past  midnight, 
he  sat  questionmg  one  candidate  after  another. 
A^Tiat  a  scene  it  must  have  been,  in  the  simple  log 
cabin,  lighted  during  the  hours  of  darkness  by  the 
faint  glimmer  of  a  single  lamp,  which  shone  hour 
after  hour  on  some  tawny  face,  streaming  with 
tears  of  genuine  repentance,  or  glowing  with  a 
holy,  tender  joy  when  speaking  of  the  Blood  which 
cleansetli  from  aU  sin.  Among  that  band  there 
was  one  named  Legale ;  he  had  been  a  chief,  and 
was  powerful  among  his  o^vn  people,  for  he  was  a 
medicine-man  or  sorcerer.  Two  years  before,  he 
was  a  fierce,  untamed  savage,  had  committed  no 
less  than  eleven  murders,  and  on  one  occasion  had 
threatened  the  missionary's  life.  The  other  Indians 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  chief,  and  IVIr.  Duncan 
met  him  alone  and  fearlessly.  Legale  was  much 
impressed  by  the  Christian's  bearing  ;  he  refrained 
from  doing  him  any  mischief;  and  at  last,  when 
the  new  settlement  was  formed,  he  joined  it, 
renoimcmg  his  power  as  a  chief,  and  his  still 
greater  influence  as  a  sorcerer.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  converts,  and  was  baptized  by 
the  Bishop  by  the  name  of  Paul. 

Now,  that  which  has  been  done  at  Metlah- 
katlah  might  be  attempted  elsewhere,  and  doubt- 
less, under  God's  blessing,  the  same  results  would 
follow.  The  Indians  in  other  districts  are  numerous, 
and  ^\^Iling,  ay,  eager  to  be  taught.  "  It  is  a 
shame,"  said  one,  last  year,  to  the  Bishop,  "  that 
you  do  not  send  us  a  teacher."  Alas  !  the  will  to 
do  so  is  not  wantmg ;  but  where  are  the  means  ? 
It  is  to  this  country  he  must  look — it  is  to  our 
charity  he  is  even  now  appealing,  for  the  power  to 
send  the  message  of  salvation  to  those  who  cry  out 
to  him  ;  and  what  answer  will  he  receive  ?  Must 
he  return  to  his  diocese  with  the  conviction  that 
we  are  too  busy,  too  happy,  too  idle,  to  heed  what 
happens  in  such  a  distant  corner  of  the  world  ? 
Shall  we  tell  him  that  we  have  starving  souls  and 
bodies  to  care  for  at  home,  and  that  our  charity 
must  begin  there  ?  If  we  make  that  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  our  duties  abroad,  we  shall  greatly  mis- 
apply the  proverb.  It  is  true,  that  charitable 
schemes  have  multiplied  of  late  years  ;  but  have 
not  luxuries  done  so  likewise  ?  In  the  great  in- 
crease of  our  frivolous  expenses,  we  may,  perhaps, 
find  some  explanation  why  we  are  avei-se  to  recog- 
nise new  claims,  which  camiot  be  satisfied  without 
some  self-denial ;  we  may  see  in  this  fact  some  part 
of  the  reason  why  the  spirit  is  extmct  which  once 
esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  lavish  its  all  upon  some 
glorious  cathedi-al,  some  noble  foundation,  content 
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to  bear  the  toil  and  pay  the  cost,  leaving  posterity 
to  reap  the  benefit.  The  endowed  schools,  the 
churches,  and  colleges,  reared  by  our  fathers,  were 
the  Missions  of  the  olden  time ;  they  were  the 
means  of  sowing  the  good  seed  in  places  which 
were  then  waste  and  barren  ;  and  much  good  fruit 
has  since  been  borne  by  them.  A  similar  task  is 
set  before  us  in  these  days  ;  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  lay  foundations  on  which  others  may  build. 
The  duty  of  propagating  the  Gospel  belongs  to 
Great  Britain  more  than  to  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  and  has  been  well  enforced  in  a  noble  sermon 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  entitled  "  Great  Britain's 
Mission."  The  young  readers  of  this  magazine  may 
think  that  they  have  little  to  do  with  a  question  of 
such  importance  ;  but  they  will  be  the  "  risen  gene- 
ration "  some  day  ;  even  now  they  are  members  of 
the  Church  and  nation  to  which  the  Bishop's  words 
are  addressed,  and  may  do  much  to  help  on  the 
work.  Will  they  not  listen,  then,  to  this  appeal, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  Bishop  of  Columbia's 
earnest  request,  will  they  not  aid  him,  for  the  next 
five  years,  in  carrying  on  the  work  which  he  has  so 
well  begun  ?  The  subscriptions  which  were  pro- 
mised when  the  Mission  Fund  was  started  will 
come  to  an  end  this  year.  If  they  are  not  renewed, 
what  is  to  become  of  all  his  plans  ?  No  more 
teachers  will  be  spared  to  the  Indians — no  more 
clergy  will  be  sent,  year  by  year,  to  labour  among 
the  rough  miners  ;  for  the  infant  Church  will  be 
unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Of 
the  fifteen  zealous  pastors  who  are  out  there  now, 
some  will  have  to  come  home  when  there  are  no 
longer  means  for  their  support ;  and  while  the 
population  rapidly  increases,  the  Bishop  and  his 
few  remaining  assistants  will  wear  out  life  and 
hope  in  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil ;  they  will 
see  the  Church  failing  to  take  root  in  the  soil 
capable  of  yielding  such  a  rich  harvest — they  will 
look  on,  powerless  to  off'er  any  help, 

"  While  souls  are  wandering  far  and  wide, 
And  curses  swai^m  ou  every  side. " 

Surely  a  better  lot  than  this  is  in  store  for  British 
Columbia  ? 

Those  of  our  readers  who  choose  to  subscribe  ever 
so  small  a  yearly  sum  in  aid  of  the  Columbian  Mis- 
sion, can,  if  they  wish  it,  send  their  names  and 
addresses  {mentioning  the  sum  they  mean  to  sub- 
scribe) to  the  Editor  of  Events  of  the  Month,  by 
whom  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  ])ro])er  quaiier. 
—Ed.  E.  M. 


QUEKIES. 

1.  G.  A.  will  be  obliged  if  any  readers  of  the 
Events  of  the  Month  will  tell  her  where  the 
quotation — "  Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less  "  comes  from  ? 

2.  Ellen  wishes  to  know  why  the  93d  High- 
landers are  called  the  "  Black  Watch  "  ? 

3.  Where  does  "  Sounds  by  distance  made  more 
sweet  "  come  from  ?  J.  H. 

4.  Whose  is  the  best  English  translation  of 
Dante  ?  L. 

5.  What  became  of  the  Count  de  Montgomery, 
who  killed  Henry  II.  of  France  in  a  tourntiment  ? 

Fanny. 


QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Answers  to  queries  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  care  of  the  Publisher,  before  the 
11th  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
panied with  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer, 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  sign  of  good 
faith. 

1.  We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  a  Clergy- 
man for  the  accompanying  answer  to  F.  M.  : — 

council  of  bracara. 
{Now  Braga,  in  the  North  of  Portugal,    a.d.  411.) 

Labbe  gives  the  acts  of  this  Council,  taken  from 
a  certain  history  of  Lusitania,  written  by  Bernard 
Brito — printed  in  1609.  Hardouin  gives  the  same 
acts,  but  with  a  note  prefixed  to  the  efi'ect  that 
John  Baptista  Perezius,  Canon  of  Toledo,  held 
them  to  be  supposititious,  and  that  Cardinal 
Aguire  thought  no  better  of  them.  In  truth, 
they  themselves  bear  marks  of  being  a  suppositi- 
tious record,  and  of  being  hatched  after  the  opmion 
became  prevalent  in  Spain  that  St.  James  the 
Apostle  had  preached  the  Gospel  there — namely, 
after  the  twelfth  century.  Their  style  is  debased 
and  inaccurate.  They  state  that  the  Bishops  met 
in  a  church,  called  St.  Mary's — which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  generally-received  opinion  that  the 
first  church  which  received  that  title  was  that  at 
Ephesus,  in  which  the  Council  of  a.d.  431  was 
held.  In  designating  this  church,  the  said  acts  use 
the  word  a  word  in  use  among  the  heathen 

to  denote  the  place  of  their  public  assembly,  and 
amongst  Christians  never  used  to  denote  the  place 
of  Christian  worship. 

The  decrees  which  are  attributed  to  this  Council 
are  contained  in  a  certain  profession  of  faith, 
divided  into  several  articles,  to  each  of  which  the 
Bishops  answered,  "  Ita  credimus.^'' — So  we  believe. 
— From  Richard's  "  A7ialysis  Conciliorum.^^ 

2.  C.  F.  S.  W.  says,  "  I  can  find  no  German  font 
with  the  apostles  and  prophets  on  it ;  but  the 
church  of  Mitterwald,  between  Munich  and  Inns- 
pruck,  has  a  font  the  cover  of  which  is  painted  with 
the  twelve  Apostles  and  the  seven  Sacraments. 
Possibly  your  correspondent  was  thinking  of  this." 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  our  J anuary  number, 
n  begs  to  state  t|iat  in  the  prose  part  of  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  preceding  the  poem  beginning 

*'  'Tis  moonlight  over  Oman's  sea," 

he  finds  these  words — "  The  fanlike  foliage  of  the 
Palmyra — that  favourite  tree  of  the  luxurious  bird 
that  lights  up  the  chambers  of  its  nest  with  fire- 
flies," and  a  reference  to  a  note  below  saying — 
"  The  Baya,  or  Indian  Grosbeak  " — Sn*  W.  Jones. 
The  same  fact  is  mentioned  in  Buchanan's  travels 
in  Africa.  In  spite  of  the  ridicule  the  question 
met  at  the  hands  of  S.  Y.,  there  appears  to  be  every 
reason  to  credit  the  fact.  From  four  correspondents 
we  have  the  same  information,  all  citmg  Buchanan 
and  Sir  William  Jones.  We  beg  leave  to  observe 
that  S.  Y.  did  not,  as  far  as  we  understand  his 
meaning,  dispute  the  fact  of  fireflies  being  found 
stuck  outside  the  bird's  nests.  He  only  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  their  being  put  there  in  order  to  afford 
light  to  the  inhabitants — and  idea  which,  however, 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  these  authorities. — 
Ed.  E.  M. 
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"  The  best,  and  indeed,  tlie  only  service  tliat  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  uj^on  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good." — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

The  crime  of  murder  is  now  almost  the  only  one 
which  is  jDunished  in  England  by  death.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  for 
many  offences  besides  this  greatest  of  all.  High- 
way robbers  and  forgers  were  invariably  hanged 
when  convicted.  Even  less  palpable  crimes  than 
these,  however,  were  considered  capital  :  servants 
have  been  hanged  for  robbing  their  employers,  and 
lads  for  sheep-stealing,  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  ;  and,  in  the  ten  years  between 
1820  and  1830  there  were  executed,  in  England 
alone,  797  criminals.  A  still  greater  number 
suffered  in  the  ten  years  preceding  this  ;  for  the 
laws  at  this  time,  under  George  IV.,  were  being 
extensively  modified  by  the  passing  of  some  Acts 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1861  an  Act  was  passed, 
confining  the  punishment  of  death  to  treason  and 
wilful  murder.  The  executions  during  the  ten 
years  we  have  specified  seem  terribly  frecjuent,  but 
they  fall  into  nothing  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  numbers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
lasted  thirty-two  years.  In  this  space  of  time  died 
on  the  scaffold  72,000  persons,  making  an  average 
of  1,894  for  each  year.  An  awful  scene  took  place 
in  England  in  the  concluding  week  of  February, 
when  five  men  were  executed  in  front  of  Newgate. 
The  execution  of  one  or  even  two  criminals  the 
world  is  accustomed  to  hear  of  ;  but  for  five  men  to 
be  executed  at  once  is  a  thing  which  has  not  been 
known  in  England  since  1820,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  when  there  arose 
a  wild,  ill-planned  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  and  the  assassination  of  the  minis- 
ters. The  conspirators  used  to  hold  their  meetmgs 
in  London,  in  Cato-street,  now  pulled  down,  and 
the  plot  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cato- 
street  Conspiracy.  It  was  soon  discovered,  and  the 
principals  were  tried,  condemned,  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered.  The  criminals  who  suffered  last 
month  were  all  foreigners,  most  of  them  Spaniards 
from  Manilla,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  merchant  ship  Flowery  Land,  which  sailed  from 
London  for  Singapore  on  the  28th  of  July  last. 
When  the  ship  had  been  about  six  weeks  out  of 
port,  a  mutiny  broke  out,  in  consequence,  as  the 
crew  said,  of  the  cruelty  of  the  captain  and  mate, 
and  the  scarcity  and  badness  of  the  food.  On  the 
night  of  the  9th  September,  the  chief  mate  was 
suddenly  struck  down  with  a  handspike  and  thrown 
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into  the  sea.  The  captain  and  his  brother,  on 
coming  up  from  below,  were  immediately  killed. 
Some  days  afterwards  the  steward  was  also  most 
cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  and  the  second 
mate  daily  threatened  with  death.  When  they 
drew  near  land,  the  crew,  consisting  of  eight  men, 
left  the  ship,  taking  the  second  mate  with  them. 
The  ship  was  scuttled,  the  cook  and  a  boy 
being  left  on  board  to  sink  with  her.  The  crew 
landed  at  the  River  Plate,  and  the  second  mate 
immediately  gave  information  to  the  magistrates. 
The  murderers  were  taken  and  sent  to  England. 
Seven  of  them  were  found  guilty  of  murder  ;  but 
of  these,  two  were  reprieved.  An  enormous  crowd 
assembled  to  see  them  die.  They  were  all  quite 
young,  the  eldest  only  about  twentj^-three,  and  the 
general  feeling  seems  to  have  been  that,  severe  and 
awful  as  the  sentence  and  execution  were,  the  crime 
was  so  great  as  to  call  for  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  his  parents'  wedding-day, 
was  baptized  the  infant  son  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  chapel  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  child  had  eight  sponsors — four  male, 
and  four  female.  The  Queen,  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Prussia,  the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha, 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Gliicksburg.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  the  Prince  Alfred,  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse.  These  dignitaries  were  not  all 
present.  Prince  John  of  Gliicksburg  represented 
the  King  of  Denmark  ;  the  Princess  Helena,  the 
Cromi  Princess  ;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  clergy  officiating  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  &c. 

Those  who  had  been  invited  having  been  seated, 
the  Queen  took  her  place,  accompanied  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Princess  Helena. 
The  other  sponsors  were  then  conducted  to  their 
seats  in  procession  ;  after  which,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  not  being  sponsors,  were  introduced 
in  procession,  headed  by  the  Clarencieux  and 
Norroy  Kings-at-Arms. 

When  the  opening  chorale  had  ceased,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  accompanied  by  the  Groom  of  the 
Stole  to  the  Prince  of  W ales  and  the  Chamberlain 
to  thePrincei^s  of  Wales,  preceded  the  infant  Prince 
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into  the  chapel,  his  Koyal  Highness  being  carried  by 
the  head  nurse  (Mrs,  Clark),  and  attended  by  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Eoyal 
infant  wore  a  robe  of  Honiton  lace,  the  same  that 
was  worn  by  the  children  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Consort,  with  a  cap  of  Honiton  lace,  a  cloak  of 
crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine,  and  a  mantle  of 
white  satin,  edged  with  Honiton  lace.  When  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  commenced  the  prayer, 
"  Ahiiighty,  everliving  God,"  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield  gave  the  infant  Prince  to  the  Queen, 
who  handed  his  Eoyal  Highness  to  the  Archbishop. 
On  reaching  the  portion  of  the  service  for  the 
naming  of  the  child,  the  Archbishop  demanded  of 
the  sponsors  how  it  should  be  named.  The  Queen 
answered — Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward. 
And  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  baptized  it  in  those 
names.  After  having  received  the  sacred  symbol 
of  the  cross,  his  Royal  Highness,  the  infant  Prince, 
was  restored  to  the  arms  of  the  Queen.  The 
Countess  of  Macclesfield  afterwards  took  the  Prince, 
who  was  re-conducted  from  the  chapel  in  the  same 
way  as  on  entering.  The  Exhortation  and  Blessing- 
having  been  given  by  the  Archbishop,  the  cere- 
monial concluded  with  the  performance  of  Handel's 
grand  chorus  from  the  Creation — "  The  Heavens 
are  telling  the  glory  of  God." 

On  the  same  day,  almost  at  the  very  hour  that 
we  in  England  were  ushering  the  future  King  of 
England  into  his  Christian  life,  another  kmg  was 
passing  away  from  earth.  The  King  of  Bavaria, 
in  fastening  an  order  to  his  coat,  slightly  scratched 
his  chest  with  a  pin.  In  a  short  time  the  wound 
inflamed,  erysipelas  set  in,  and  although  on 
Wednesday  morning  no  danger  was  apprehended, 
before  night  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  on  Thursday, 
at  noon.  King  Maximilian  breathed  his  last.  He 
was  a  very  popular  sovereign,  inheriting  from  his 
father  a  taste  for  literature  and  fine  arts — and  pos- 
sessing besides  virtues  which  Ludwig  I.  had  not. 
The  latter  was  so  bad  a  king  that,  by  contrast,  the 
virtues  of  Maximilian  were  doubly  appreciated  ; 
and,  without  being  of  an  energetic  temperament, 
or  formed  by  nature  to  strike  out  an  original  or 
brilliant  path  in  policy,  still,  when  he  saw  a  practi- 
cable course,  he  had  the  great  merit  of  being  able 
to  keep  quietly  and  steadily  in  it.  The  late  King 
of  Bavaria,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  held  in  the 
world  rather  an  important  position.  Austria  and 
Prussia  took  their  own  independent  course  in  the 
Danish  question,  irrespective  of  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Bavaria 
stands  next  in  importance  in  united  Germany ;  and, 
in  these  troublesome  times,  a  change  of  hands  in 
the  guidance  of  a  country  is  likely  to  have  impor- 
tant consequences,  especially  when  the  hands  into 
whose  grasp  the  reins  fall  are  young  and  untried,  as 
is  the  case  at  present  with  Bavaria,  King  Ludwig  II. 
being  under  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  King's 
present  ministers  are  not  looked  upon  mth  any 
confidence  by  the  public. 

The  crisis  which  Germany  is  passing  through, 
both  as  regards  the  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  the  relations  of  the  Middle  States  to  the  Great 
Powers,  is  enough  to  make  every  one  anxious.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  country,  which  has  been  much 
excited  by  the  warlike  agitation  of  December,  and 


by  the  action  of  the  Great  Powers,  will  be  content 
to  subside  into  nothingness,  and  yet  it  has  not  the 
means  of  dictating  a  policy.  If  no  internal  conflict 
springs  from  this,  it  is  at  all  events  possible  that  the 
balance  of  Germany  may  be  affected  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  is  one  of  the  nearest  questions 
to  all  European  politicians.  They  will  no  doubt 
be  busy  with  conjectures  as  to  the  complications 
which  are  likely  to  spring  from  this  event. 

Some  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Sheffield,  a  water-company  had  gathered  into  a 
narrow  valley  the  water  which  flows  from  the 
copious  springs  of  the  high  hills  lying  on  the  edge 
of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  water  thus 
collected  for  the  use  of  Sheffield  was  stored  up 
in  the  Bradfield  reservoir,  which  was  formed  by 
blocking  up  the  valley  by  a  huge  embankment, 
300  yards  in  length,  with  an  average  height  of  85 
feet,  and  40  feet  in  thickness.  The  contents  of 
the  reservoir  have  been  estimated  at  fourteen  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  :  it  covered  about  seventy-six  acres, 
extending  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
by  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  On  Friday 
night,  the  11th  of  March,  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
embankment  gave  way  at  once  to  the  depth  of 
seventy  feet,  and  the  new-made  river  rushed  im- 
pelMously  down  the  valley,  sweeping  all  before  it 
in  its  irresistible  course  ;  drowning  men,  women, 
and  children,  cattle  and  sheep;  demolishing  houses 
and  manufactories,  till  it  rushed  into  the  streets  of 
Sheffield  itself.  A  hundred  and  thirty-one  corpses 
have  been  identified  ;  fifty-six  have  not  been  iden- 
tified ;  258  people  in  all  are  known  to  be  missing. 
The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  half  a  million. 

We  had  scarcely  closed  our  Danish  summary 
last  month  before  the  intelligence  which  we  were 
anxiously  expecting,  half  dreading  to  hear,  reached 
us,  that  the  allied  forces  had  penetrated  into  J ut- 
land,  as  far  as  Kolding.  Endeavours  were  at  first 
made  to  gloss  over  the  political  significance  of  this 
move.  It  was  said  that  the  position  at  Kolding  was 
only  occupied  by  Marshal  von  Wrangel  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  allow  him  to  effect  some  military 
operations  with  greater  ease.  But  one  advantage 
of  a  monthly  over  a  daily  or  weekly  review  of 
events  is,  that  we  are  in  this  way  enabled  to  see 
them  in  truer  proportion.  The  foreshortening  into 
which  a  daily  report  throws  passing  events  gives 
often  a  false  impression  of  their  relative  magnitude 
one  towards  another.  Now  we  are  able  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  this  placing  of  the  left  foot  of  the 
invading  army  on  Denmark  Proper.  They  have 
taken  a  yet  further  stride.  Still  northwards  from 
Kolding,  on  the  eastern  coast,  lies  the  town  of  Fre- 
dericia.  It  was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  King  Frederick  III.,  who  intended  to  have 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Danish  kingdom.  As 
has  almost  always  happened,  hov/ever,  the  atteiiipt 
to  found  a  state  city  was  a  failure,  and  Fredericia 
has  never  flourished  or  been  thickly  inhabited. 
Just  now  it  is  filled  with  troops,  for  it  is  closely 
pressed  by  the  Prussians,  to  whom  it  is  likely  to 
give  considerable  trouble,  being  a  strong  position. 
The  fortune  of  war  has  hitherto  been  adverse  to  the 
Danes,  but  the  reverses  have  been  attended  with 
comparatively  little  bloodshed  ;  the  result  of  the 
severest  and  last  contest,  when  the  village  (not  the 
forts)  of  Diippel  was  taken  and  held  by  the  Prussians, 
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was,  the  loss  on  the  Danish  side  of  one  colonel 
killed  and  seventy  men  wounded.  Hopes  are  given 
that  matters  will  be  diplomatically  arranged,  for 
the  Danes  have  at  length  agreed  to  a  Conference. 

The  return  of  spring  opens  another  page  for  our 
attention,  in  the  American  question,  which  during 
the  winter  has  slumbered.  There  has  been  a  re- 
pulse of  the  Federals  in  Florida  ;  also  a  check  to 
a  detachment  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under 
General  Kilpatrick,  who  intended  to  have  taken 
Kichmond  by  surprise,  set  free  the  Federal  pri- 
soners, and  captured — some  say  murdered — J effer- 
son  Davis  and  the  Cabinet.  After  some  vicissi- 
tudes, and  penetrating  as  far  as  the  outposts  of 
Richmond,  they  returned  to  head-quarters  without 
having  effected  any  particular  triumph. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

A  letter  following  amj  paragraph  in  the  News  Sum- 
7nary  refers  to  fuller  detail  elsewhere,  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  indicated  by  the  same  letter. 

[February  24.] 

TheWae.  in  Denmark. — England  has  invited  the 
German  Federation  and  the  Powers  Avhich  signed  the 
]852  Treaty  to  a  Conference  in  London.  No  sus- 
pension of  arms. 

General  Manteuffel  is  gone  to  Vienna  about  Jut- 
land affairs. 

Vienna,  Feb  23. 
The  Conferences  proposed  by  England  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  relative  to  the  German  Duchies 
have  been  accepted  by  Austria  and  Prussia.  Orders 
will  be  issued  not  to  advance  further  into  Jutland. 

Sonderburg,  Feb.  22. 

Defeat  oe  the  Prussians. — The  Prussians  this 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  drove  in  the  Danish  out- 
posts, and  occupied  the  village  of  Diipj^el.  They  were 
dislodged  by  a  cannonade  from  the  bastions.  The 
action  lasted  four  hours.  Two  Danish  regiments  were 
engaged.  Two  hundred  men  are  dead  and  wounded, 
with  many  officers.  The  Prussians  left  many  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field. 

The  Danish  army  is  in  high  spirits. 

Berlin,  Feb.  23. 

Official  Prussian  Account. — An  official  de- 
spatch published  to-day  says  : — 

"At  daybreak  yesterday,  the  Eoder,  Caustein,  and 
Groben  Brigades,  accompanied  by  artillery,  made  a 
reconnaissance  towards  the  entrenchments  of  Diippel, 
within  range  of  the  guns.  Field-Marshal  von  Wran- 
gel,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
of  Prussia,  were  on  the  field.  Our  loss  was  three 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.  We  have  several  officers 
and  200  rank  and  file  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  and 
have  taken  several  flags. " 

Hamburg,  Feb.  23. 
Advices  received  here  from  Kiel  state  that  a  monster 
deputation  from  the  whole  of  Schleswig  is  expected 
at  that  town  to  do  homage  to  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg. 

Vienna,  Feb.  23. 
According  to  the  Austrian  Gazette,  England  proposes 
a  Conference  on  a  new  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 


Dano-German  question.  The  same  journal  asserts 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  have  consented  to  take  part 
in  this  Conference. 

Munich,  Feb,  20. 
The  Wurzburg  Conference.  —  Advices  from 
Wiirzburg  show,  with  increasing  clearness,  that  the 
participators  in  the  Conference  which  has  met  in  that 
city  are  firmly  leagued  against  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  Baron  von  Beust,  the  Saxon  Premier, 
is  the  soul  of  the  movement. 

A  veritable  panic  is  reported  to  prevail  among  the 
minor  States,  who  seriously  apprehend  being  ab- 
sorbed by  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  opinion  gains 
ground  that  the  only  means  of  averting  the  cata- 
strophe is  a  foreign  alliance.  A  very  significant 
symptom  of  the  direction  men's  minds  are  taking 
is  shown  by  the  Niirnberger  Correspondent.  It  says  : 
— Affairs  are  unfortunately  taking  such  a  turn  that 
one  hears  but  too  often  recommended,  in  case  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  as  a  last  resort,  the  ominous 
words,  'Alliance  with  France.'  The  recollection 
that  the  Bavarians  have  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
French,  and  that  Bavaria  partly  owes  the  extent  of 
her  territory  to  this  fraternity  of  arms,  is  too  much 
rooted  here  not  to  break  forth  with  a  vigour  in  which 
no  one  would  have  believed  a  year  ago,  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  the  great  German  Powers  think 
they  can  venture  to  encroach  upon  the  small  ones. 
These  views  are  openly  canvassed,  not  merely  in  the 
tavern,  but  among  persons  of  a  higher  class,  who 
have  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country." 

Six  months  ago  this  language  would  have  called 
forth  a  shout  of  indignation  throughout  the  Father- 
land ;  the  writer  would  have  been  stigmatized  as  a 
traitor.    Now  no  one  feels  offended. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  Conference 
should  only  last  a  day,  but  the  importance  of  the 
questions  brought  forward,  and  the  difficulty  of  ai-riv- 
ing  at  a  prompt  agreement  will,  no  doubt,  cause  it  to 
be  prolonged. 

The  Austrian  Government  is  reported  to  advise 
moderation  here  as  well  as  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and 
in  all  the  capitals  of  the  minor  States  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  showing  itself  very  determined  to 
brave  the  resistance  of  the  Diet.  Upon  this  point 
Prussia  and  Austria  are  believed  to  be  entirely  in 
accord.  The  two  Powers  are  resolved  to  sacrifice  the 
Diet  to  their  policy  rather  than  their  policy  to  the 
Diet.  It  is  thought  in  official  circles  at  Vienna,  that 
the  minor  States  will  not  dare  to  vote  for  the  motion 
of  Saxony  to  despatch  the  7th  and  8th  Federal  army 
corps  into  Holstein,  but  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
certain  that  if  this  vote  takes  place,  Austria  and 
Prussia  will  withdraw  from  the  Diet.  Bavaria  sup- 
ports Saxony,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Diet  will  dare  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Wiirz- 
burg Conference. 

[February  25.] 

Copenhagen,  Feb.  23. 

The  Government  has  published  the  following 
official  communication  : — 

* '  Twelve  Austrian  war-vessels  have  been  ordered 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  English  Channel,  to 
cruise  in  search  of  Danish  ships.  The  Secretaries  of 
the  Danish  Legations  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  have  been 
recalled.  The  Secretary  of  the  Austrian  Legation  at 
Copenhagen  has  already  left.  The  authorities  of 
Hamburg  have  seized  the  money  in  the  Danish  post- 
office  in  that  city." 

February  24. 

Count  Hamilton,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  this 
court,  has  asked  to  be  recalled.  His  request  has 
been  complied  with  by  his  Government. 

L  2 
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Haderslebeii,  Feb.  23. 
The  Danish  outposts  are  stationed  opposite  the 
Prussian  Guards  at  Gudsoe.  Unimportant  skirmishes 
are  continually  taking  place.  The  Danish  force  oc- 
cupying Fredericia  numbers  6,000  men,  many  of 
whom  are  said  to  be  Schleswigers. 

Berlin,  Feb.  24. 
The  Proposed  Conference  on  the  Dano-Ger- 
MAN  Question. — It  is  stated  in  diplomatic  circles 
that  the  Conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  Dano- 
German  question  Avas  proposed  by  England  Avith  the 
concurrence  of  France,  and  that  the  proposal  was 
supported  by  Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  already 
stated,  have  accepted  the  Conference,  to  which  a 
representative  of  the  Germanic  Diet  will  be  invited. 
The  same  Powers  have  refused,  however,  to  grant  an 
armistice,  and  hostilities  wiU  not  be  discontinued 
during  the  Conference. 

Yienna,  Feb.  24. 

The  General  Coirespondenz  of  to-day,  confirming 
the  statement  that  the  two  great  German  Powers 
have  accepted  in  theory  the  Conference  proposed  by 
England,  says  : — 

' '  Both  Powers  thereby  prove  their  readiness  at  any 
moment  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  compatible 
Avith  their  just  demands  toAvards  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  difficulty." 

Breslau,  Feb.  23. 
A  rumour  is  current  that  60,000  Prussian  troops 
will  be  concentrated  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland. 

Paris,  Feb.  24, 
The  Constitutionnel  of  to-day,  in  an  article  signed 

by  M.  Limayrac,  expresses  regi'et  that  the  Dano- 

German  conflict  has  been  aggravated  by  an  invasion 

of  Jutland.    The  Aviiter  continues  : — 

"  England  has  requested  explanations  from  the 

Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.    The  replies  may  be 

ingenious,  but  they  cannot  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Nothing  proves,  however,  that  England  Avill  not  be 

contented  Avith  them. " 

Thorn,  Feb.  24. 
Russia  and  Poland. — Advices  from  Warsaw 
state  that  from  the  22d  of  March  next  all  persons  of 
either  sex  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  must,  on  leaving 
their  houses,  be  provided  with  a  passport,  and  any- 
one unable  to  produce  such  a  document  Avill  be 
punished.  The  Government  officials  have  been 
ordered  to  present  an  address  protesting  against  the 
insurrection. 

February  25. 

America. — The  North  German  Lloyd  scrcAA^  steamer 
America,  Captain  H.  "Wessels,  from  Ncav  York  on  the 
13th  inst.,  arrived  off  Cowes  early  this  morning  and 
went  on  to  Bremen  after  transhipping  mails,  &c.  for 
this  port,  [a] 

London,  Feb.  25. 
The  announcement  that  a  proposal  from  England 
for  a  London  Conference  on  the  question  of  the 
German  Duchies  has  been  agreed  to  by  Austria  and 
Prussia  created  animation  in  all  the  markets  this 
morning,  and  Consols  for  delivery  opened  at  91 4  to  | 
■ — an  improvement  of  |, 

Yienna,  Feb.  21. 
Yesterday  morning  the  Austrian  Government  learned 
from  Hadersleben  in  Schleswig  that  there  had  been 
* '  an  important  rencounter  with  the  enemy's  cavalry 
at  Gudsoe,"  a  small  place  in  the  Danish  provmce  of 
Jutland,  to  the  north  of  tho  road  Avhich  leads  from 
Koldingto  Fredericia  ;  and  later  in  the  day  a  telegram 
from  Copenhagen  announced  the  arrival  "of  a  con- 


siderable body  of  German  troops  in  Paaby  and  Eistrup 
in  Jutland. "  The  ncAvs  Avas  not  made  knoAvn  to  the 
Yienna  public  until  yesterday  evening,  and  Avhen 
knoAvn  but  few  persons  appeared  to  be  fully  aAvare  of 
its  importance.  This  is  supposed  to  displease  the 
Emperor,  "  it  being  a  violation  of  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Austro-Prussian  convention." 

[February  26.] 

Paris,  Feb.  25. 

The  Nord  of  this  evening  announces  that  the  pro- 
positions made  by  England  for  a  Conference  upon 
the  Dano- German  question  has  since  yesterday  been 
officially  accepted. 

The  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  is  the  basis 
upon  Avhich  the  Conference  will  meet.  Hostilities 
will,  nevertheless,  be  continued.  The  Noi^d  fears 
that  this  Conference,  AA'hich  Avill  shortly  assemble  in 
London,  offers  few  chances  of  bringing  about  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  conflict,  [e] 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  are  shortly  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Paris. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  for  assassinating  the 
Emperor  has  begun.  M.  de  Boissy  charges  an  English 
member  of  parliament  with  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  plot. 

Plymouth,  Feb.  25. 

The  Cape  Mail.— The  Cape  mail  brings  no  neAvs 
of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Dr.  Meller,  of  the  Zambesi  exploring  expedition, 
has  returned  to  England  by  the  steamer  Saxon. 

Turin,  Feb.  25. 

Italy. — In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to-day  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afl'airs,  in  rej)ly  to  a  question, 
said  that  Denmark  had  adhered  to  the  maritime 
rights  agreed  upon  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The 
Italian  Government  had  been  informed  that  Denmark 
had  blockaded  the  ports  of  SchlesAvig  and  Holstein. 

The  Minister  assured  the  Chamber  that  nothing 
would  be  neglected  for  the  protection  of  Italian 
subjects. 

Constantinople  {via  Trieste),  Feb.  19. 

Turkey. — A  convention  betAveen  the  English  and 
Turkish  Governments,  relative  to  the  portion  of  the 
new  Indian  telegraj)h  line  Avhich  is  to  pass  through 
the  Ottoman  dominions,  was  signed  on  the  l7th  inst. 

The  Levant  Herald  reports  the  arrival  of  a  quantity 
of  arms  from  England  and  Yienna.  It  states  that 
they  have  been  distributed  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  other  troops,  and  remarks  upon 
this  activity  in  keeping  the  defences  of  Turkey  in 
good  order. 

[Februanj  27.] 

The  Bombay  and  Mauritius  Mails. — The  Penin 
sular  and  Oriental  Comjjany's  scrcAV  steamship  Poonah, 
Captain  G.  C.  Sparkes,  arrived  at  Southamjjton  at 
ten  a.  m.  yesterday,  Avith  the  heavy  portion  of  these 
mails,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ronayne,  of  the  General 
Post-office. 

'  The  Poonah  left  Alexandria  on  the  12th  instant, 
Malta  on  the  15tli,  and  Gibraltar  on  the  20th.  [c] 

America. — The  principal  topic  in  thisAveek's  news 
is  the  attempt  to  surprise  Richmond.  [d'\ 

NcAV  York,  Feb.  16, 
General  Sherman  occupied  Jackson,  Mississippi,  on 
the  5th  instant,  and  has  advanced  to  Brandon,  A 
portion  of  his  troojis  occupied  Yazoo  city  on  the  same 
day.  General  Thomas  is  reported  to  have  moved 
toAvards  Dalton.  These  advances  are  considered  to  - 
be  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  in  the  south- 
Avest. 

General  Banks,  in  an  order  dated  the  3d  inst.,  ve- 
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establislies  a  system  of  compulsory  uegro  laLour  in 
Louisiana,  under  specified  conditions.  He  also  de- 
clares that  in  the  approaching  State  elections  all 
persons  in  his  department  must  vote  for  the  Union 
candidates  ;  that  indifference  will  be  treated  as  crime, 
and  faction  as  treason. 

President  Davis  has  issued  a  proclamation,  acknow- 
ledging and  praising  the  patriotism  of  the  Southern 
troops  for  their  prompt  re-enlistment,  without  other 
inducement  than  the  defence  of  their  country,  which 
he  contrasts  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Northern 
mercenaries.  He  concludes: — "Soldiers! — Assured 
success  awaits  us  in  our  holy  struggle  for  liberty  and 
independence,  and  for  the  preservation  of  all  that 
renders  life  desirable  to  honourable  men.  When  that 
success  shall  be  reached,  to  you — your  country's  hoj^e 
and  pride — it  will,  under  Divine  Providence,  be  due. " 

President  Davis  approved  the  recent  enactments  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  prohibiting  the  imj)ort  of 
foreign  luxuries  or  the  export  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  staples,  except  through  Government  channels. 

[February  29.] 

America. — Lord  Lyons  has  been  instructed,  if  the 
facts  reported  to  the  English  Government  as  to  the 
murder  of  the  mate  of  the  Saxon  are  true,  to  demand 
that  the  officer  who  committed  the  crime  should  be 
brought  to  trial.  [/] 

Feb.  29. 

Money  Maeket  and  City  Intelligence. — The 
fimds  this  morning  opened  without  alteration  ;  but 
the  tone  was  dull,  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the 
conditions  -with  which  the  acceptance  of  the  London 
Conference  may  be  clogged.  The  first  bargains  were 
at  91 5  to  f  for  delivery,  and  the  closing  quotations 
were  91  g. 

The  Kew  Governor-General  of  India.— The 
following  appointments  have  been  made  to  the  Stafl:' 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  new  Viceroy  of  India  : — 
Surgeon  C.  Hathaway,  M.D.  of  the  Bengal  Medical 
Service,  to  be  Private  Secretary  ;  Captain  Eugene 
Impey,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to  officiate  as  Military 
Secretary  and  Aide-de-Camp  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  S. 
J.  Blane,  52d  Light  Infantry ;  Major  H.  G.  A.  Vicars, 
18th  Eoyal  Irish  Eegiment ;  and  Captain  R.  Baring, 
of  the  late  1st  European  Cavalry,  to  be  Aides-de- 
Camp  ;  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  A.  Stewart,  R.H.A.  to 
be  Aide-de-Camp,  as  a  temporary  arrangement. — 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

Copenhagen,  Feb.  26,  7.40  p.m. 

The  War  in  Denmark.— The  Minister  of  War 
has  proposed  to  the  King  to  dismiss  General  de  Me:;^a 
from  the  army. 

The  enemy  was  yesterday  at  Kolding,  and  his  out- 
posts in  a  more  northerly  direction. 

It  has  been  noticed  here  that  the  Flcnshurger  Zei- 
tung  publishes  its  Copenliagen  news  under  the  head 
of  "  Foreign  Intelligence." 

10.20  P.M. 

An  Address  to  the  King  has  just  been  adopted, 
almost  unanimously,  by  both  Houses  of  the  Eigsdag. 
It  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  Our  consolation  in  this  most  serious  time  is,  that 
the  King  will  uphold  our  liberty  and  independence, 
and  not  allow  Denmark  to  be  weakened  by  dissolving 
our  union  with  Schleswig.  The  people  reckon  on  the 
declaration  of  the  Government,  that  the  war  shall  be 
energetically  prosecuted;  and  they  trust  that  the 
Kmg  will  convince  the  nations  of  Europe  that  the 
Danes  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  preserve 
their  nationality,  and  their  right  to  govern  them- 
selves," 


Feb.  27. 

The  Address  of  the  Eigsdag  was  presented  to  the 
King  to-day.  His  Majesty  desired  the  presence  of 
all  the  members  on  that  occasion.  In  reply  to  the 
Address,  his  Majesty  said  : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  expression  of  your  fidelity. 
Eelying  upon  you  and  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Danish 
people,  I  shall  firmly  adhere  to  my  policy,  and  hold 
out  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  I  shall  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  such  conditions  of  peace  as  may  be 
beneficial  to  Denmark.  I  will  admit  of  no  abolition  of 
the  existing  political  connexion  between  the  kingdom 
and  Schleswig. 

"  I  wish  to  be  a  free  king  over  a  free  people,  A 
king  is  only  free  when  his  country  is  independent, 
and  when  the  constitutional  condition  is  maintained 
and  developed," 

His  Majesty  concluded  by  saying  : — 

"  God  grant  that  at  my  death  this  epitaph  may 
deservedly  be  inscribed  upon  my  tomb, — *A  truer 
heart  never  beat  for  Denmark," 

Feb,  20. 

EoME, — The  Moniteur  says  : — 

* '  The  French  Ambassador  at  Eome  has  expressed 
to  Cardinal  Antoiielli  his  painful  astonishment  at 
reading  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Bonald,  which  stated 
that  the  Pope  had  complained  to  him  of  the  French 
intervention.  The  Pope  regretted  the  publication  of 
this  letter,  considering  it  would  have  a  deplorable 
effect.  An  indiscretion  whereby  what  passed  within 
the  walls  of  the  Pontifical  Cabinet  was  not  held  sacred 
would  deprive  the  Pope  of  all  liberty  of  thought  when 
conversing  with  the  faithful.  The  Pope  has  desired 
that  Cardinal  Bonald  should  be  informed  of  his  dis- 
pleasure at  this  circumstance,"  [cj'] 

Alexandria,  Feb.  19. 

Egypt. — The  main  canal  of  irrigation  from  Siout 
to  Ghizeh,  which  is  to  convert  Upper  Egypt  into  a 
cotton-groAving  country,  has  been  vigorously  attacked 
throughout  its  length,  each  district  working  upon  its 
own  section  ;  next  year  the  full  depth  will  be  exca- 
vated, and  the  lateral  branches  dug.  The  quantity 
of  cotton  which  will  be  grown,  it  is  thought,  will 
equal  that  now  produced  by  Lower  Egypt. 

The  army  is  being  employed  in  many  works  which 
have  till  now  been  effected  by  forced  labour.  En- 
campments of  soldiers  may  now  be  seen  along  the 
line  of  railway,  working,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
officers,  at  the  embankments  and  permanent  way. 
Their  rations  of  meat  and  bread  are  regularly  brought 
to  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  quite  contented  and 
comfortable.  It  is  the  same  at  the  island  El  Gezirah, 
where  the  Viceroy  is  embellishing  his  gardens  and 
park,  and,  I  believe,  connecting  it  with  Ghizeh  by  an 
embankment  for  the  railway  from  Cairo  to  Upper 
Egypt.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  relief  to  the  fellahs, 
who  are  working  hard  to  prei:)are  their  lands  for  the 
next  cotton  crop  ;  only  twenty  days  now  remain,  by 
which  time  all  the  seed  must  be  in  the  ground.  Every 
kind  of  animal  is  pressed  into  the  service — camels 
and  donkeys,  horses  and  oxen,  sometimes  even  men, 
are  yoked  to  the  ploughs.  Unfortunately,  but  few 
steam-ploughs  have  arrived  ;  hundreds  are  on  the 
way,  but  they  will  be  too  late  for  this  season. 

A  racecourse  is  being  formed,  at  much  expense, 
just  outside  the  gates  of  Alexandria  ;  the  ground  is 
not  at  all  adapted  for  it,  but  his  Highness  is  desirous 
that  the  whole  population  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  the  sport,  and  this  can  only  be  if 
the  races  are  near  the  city.  Consular  and  commercial 
cups  are  proposed,  in  addition  to  the  Viceroy's  prizes  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  European  colony  will, 
by  liberal  subscriptions,  prove  their  sense  of  the 
Viceroy's  efforts  to  afford  them  some  change  from  our 
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usual  dull  routine  of  existence,  the  present  excitement 
being  restricted  to  tlie  ups  and  downs  in  the  value  of 
cotton  and  cereals. 

There  has  been  a  recurrence  of  the  storms  and  wet 
and  cold  which  have  prevailed  this  "winter.  Even 
Cairo  has  been  deluged ;  and  the  travellers  who  are 
now  rapidly  returningf  rom  the  upper  country,  sud- 
denly find  themselves  in  a  climate  only  some  degrees 
less  wretched  than  that  of  England,  and  without  any 
of  the  comforts  or  appliances  of  Europe. 

[March  2.] 

Rome.  — A  frightful  murder  committed  in  Rome,  [h] 

Turin,  March  1. 

The  Austrian  Aemy  in  Yenetia. — The  Italia  of 
to-day  says  : — 

"It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Government  has 
ordered  the  men  belonging  to  the  3d  and  4th  Bat- 
talions of  the  forty-two  regiments  at  present  stationed 
in  Yenetia  to  rejoin  their  regiments  before  the  15th  of 
March.  Two  more  cavalry  regiments  are  also  said  to 
have  been  ordered  to  Yenetia.  The  army  corps  in 
Yenetia  will  number  160,000  men.  All  the  batteries 
have  been  provided  with  rifled  cannon. " 

Breslau,  March  1. 
The  Polish  Insurrection. — Fifteen  hundred 
insurgents,  under  the  command  of  Bossak,  having 
occupied  the  town  of  Opatow,  in  the  government  of 
Radom,  were  attacked,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
ult.,  by  a  considerable  Russian  force.  The  engage- 
ment lasted  the  whole  day.  The  Poles,  who  had  bar- 
ricaded themselves  in  the  houses,  inflicted  a  heavy 
loss  upon  the  Russians. 

Copenhagen,  Feb.  29. 

A  telegram  received  here  states  that  the  German 
papers  announce  the  acceptance  by  Denmark  of  the 
proposal  for  a  Conference. 

The  Berlingskc  Tidcnde  of  to-day  semi-officially 
denies  this  statement,  and  says  :  ' '  Should  the  basis 
of  a  Conference  be  a  political  union  between  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  or  a  personal  union  of  the  Duchies 
with  Denmark,  the  Government  will  not  accept  the 
proposal." 

Rendsburg,  March  1. 
The  Military  Attache  of  the  French  Embassy  at 
Berlin  has  arrived  at  the  Prussian  head- quarters. 

Paris,  March  1. 
Mexico. — Advices  received  here  from  Yera  Cruz  to 
the  1st  of  February  state  that  the  insurrection  in 
favour  of  French  intervention  had  triumphed  at  all 
points  in  Yucatan. 

Edinburgh. — The  Precedence  Question. — We 
understand  that  the  ground  of  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  with  reference  to  the  question  of  pre- 
cedence, is  to  the  effect  that  neither  the  Corporation 
of  Edinburgh  nor  that  of  Dublin  has  established  a 
claim  to  precedence  or  ]>re-audience  in  presenting 
addresses  to  her  Majesty  on  the  throne.  On  Satur- 
day, at  the  presentation  of  addresses  to  the  Queen  on 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
"Wales,  the  representatives  of  the  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh  were  admitted  to  audience  before  those  of 
Dublin.  The  course  to  be  followed  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  addresses  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  on  Mon- 
day, has  not  been  announced.  According  to  a  tele- 
gram published  in  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal, 
' '  the  decision  is  that  neither  city  is  to  have  prece- 
dence. The  first  arrived  to  have  right  of  pre-audience. " 
— Scotsman. 

Brussels,  March  1. 
YisiT  OF  King  Leopold  to  England. — The  King 
of  the  Belgians  will  leave  to-morrow  for  London, 
accompanied  by  a  small  suite. 


[March  3.] 

New  York,  Feb.  18. 

America.  — It  is  feared  at  Washington  that  General 
Lee  meditates  another  movement  against  that  city 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Refugees  assert  that  the  Confederates  in  Western 
Yirginia  threaten  a  raid  into  Ohio. 

Copenhagen,  March  1. 

Yesterday  a  squadron  of  Danish  dragoons  en- 
countered two  squadi'ons  of  the  enemy's  hussars 
between  Yarde  and  Fredericia.  Our  loss  in  the  en- 
gagement amounted  to  nine  men  wounded  and  miss- 
ing. We  captured  one  ofiicer,  a  surgeon,  and  twenty- 
eight  hussars. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Railway 
schemes  give  in  their' report,  [i] 

[March  4.] 

The  King  of  the  Belgians. — His  Majesty  tho 
King  of  the  Belgians  arrived  at  Dover  on  Wednesday 
evening  en  route  for  Windsor,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  approaching  christening  of  the  infant  Prince. 
His  Majesty,  who  was  accompanied  by  Count  de 
Moerkerke  and  the  royal  physician,  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel in  one  of  the  Belgian  Government  packets,  and 
on  landing  here  was  received  by  M.  Yan  de  Weyer, 
the  Belgian  Ambassador,  M.  Delfosse,  charge  affaires, 
and  Mr.  S.  M.  Latham,  the  Belgian  vice-consul  at 
Dover  ;  also  by  Lord  Cremorne  and  Colonel  Pon- 
sonby,  who  were  in  attendance  from  Windsor,  and 
Colonel  Maclean,  commanding  troops  at  Dover ; 
Captain  Battersby,  Brigade-Major,  and  other  officers. 
The  Admiralty  pier  was  lined  by  a  guard  of  honour 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  with  band  and  colours. 
Through  some  confusion,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
a  dense  fog,  His  Majesty's  arrival  was  announced  by 
a  royal  salute  of  ordnance  from  Fort  George  twice 
over,  the  signal  for  the  first  salute  being  given,  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstance  mentioned,  before 
the  steamer  having  the  King  on  board  had  neared  the 
landing  stairs.  His  Majesty  proceeded  to  Birming- 
ham's Lord  Warden  Hotel,  where  he  remained  the 
night,  and  left  yesterday  morning  by  a  special  train 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  which  passed  through 
to  Windsor  by  way  of  Charing- cross  and  Waterloo 
station  without  change  of  carriage.  Mr.  Knight, 
traffic  superintendent  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
together  with  Mr.  S.  Teulon,  one  of  the  directors, 
was  in  attendance  at  Dover,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Waterloo  station,  the  King  was  met  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Eborall,  general  manager  of  the  company.  A  royal 
salute  was  fired  from  the  Castle  batteries  on  the 
departure  of  the  State  train,  a  guard  of  honour  of  the 
85 til  Regiment  being  in  attendance. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  Fleet. — The  London  Gazette 
of  yesterday  contains  an  Order  in  Council  revoking 
the  order  made  on  the  30th  of  August,  1862,  permit- 
ting Horatio  Nelson  Lay  and  Captain  Sherard  Os- 
borne, R.N.,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  to  engage  and  enlist  British  subjects  in 
the  same  service,  &c. ;  and  also  revoking  the  order 
made  on  the  9th  of  January,  1863,  permitting  all 
military  officers  in  her  Majesty's  service  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  revocation  is 
to  take  effect,  so  far  as  relates  to  acts  to  be  done  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  as  from  the  1st  of  March, 
1864,  and  so  far  as  acts  to  be  done  in  China  or  else- 
Mdiere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  from  the  expira- 
tion of  three  calendar  months  after  that  date. 

[March  5.] 

Paris,  March  2. 
France. — {From  Times  Correspondent.)— The  Em- 
peror has  just  lost  one  of  his  right-hand  men,  whose 
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attachment  to  his  person  and  his  dynasty  was  at 
least  as  disinterested  as  that  of  any  one  of  his  most 
trustworthy  friends.  I  aUude  to  M.  Pietri,  whose 
death  I  announced  yesterday.  Two  or  three  weeks 
ago  M.  Pietri  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  kept  him 
to  his  bed  for  a  few  days.  He  had,  however,  got 
nearly  rid  of  it,  and  was  convalescent,  Avhen  he  was 
summoned  to  the  Tuileries.  The  weather  was  still 
inclement :  he  had  gone  out  too  soon  ;  he  caught 
fresh  cold  on  his  return  from  the  Palace,  and  was 
again  confined  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose. 

Eome,  Feb.  27. 
Great  consternation  prevails  here  since  the  late 
dreadful  murder,  especially  amongst  foreigners,  [k] 

[March  7.] 

The  great  competition  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  athletic  sports,  took  place  on  Saturday  (the 
5th),  on  the  Christ  Church  New  Cricket  Ground, 
Oxford,  before  an  immense  attendance.  [I] 

New  York,  Feb.  23. 

America. — Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated 
yesterday  with  the  usual  rejoicings.  The  great  Lin- 
coln meeting  did  not  take  place. 

Secretary  Chase's  friends  at  Washington,  headed  by 
Senator  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  have  issued  a  circular 
recommending  Chase  for  the  ensuing  Presidency,  and 
condemning  Lincoln  as  incompetent. 

Copenhagen,  March  5. 
The  elections  to  the  Folksthing  of  the  Eigsraad 
took  place  to-day.  All  the  National  and  Liberal  can- 
didates in  Copenhagen  favourable  to  an  energetic 
prosecution  of  the  war  were  elected.  M.  Hall,  the 
ex-Prime  Minister,  made  an  electioneering  speech,  in 
which  he  stated  that,  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wode- 
house  from  Berlin,  he  had  asked  his  lordship  whether 
the  revocation  of  the  November  Constitution  would 
prevent  the  entry  of  the  Austro-Prussian  troops  into 
Schleswig.  The  reply  was  that  it  decidedly  would 
not, 

9  P.M. 

The  Austrians  have  arrived  before  Diippel.  It  is 
expected  that  an  attack  will  shortly  take  place. 

Those  districts  of  Schleswig  not  occupied  by  the 
Austro-Prussian  troops  elected  members  to  the  Eigs- 
raad to-day. 

9.25  P.M. 

M.  Hall;  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  as  can- 
didate at  the  elections  to  the  Folksthing,  further 
said  : — 

*'  The  alliance  with  Sweden  was  not  an  agreement 
made  only  between  the  Sovereigns,  but  also  between 
the  Governments  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  A  per- 
sonal union  between  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  woidd  lead  to  the  loss  of  those  Duchies,  or  to 
Denmark  being  Germanized  and  ruined.  The  German 
Powers  never  stated  their  demands  before  they  occu- 
pied the  Duchies." 

At  the  elections  to-day  in  this  city  and  the  provinces 
the  candidates  demanded  the  energetic  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  declared  the  abrogation  of  the  Novem- 
ber Constitution  to  be  impossible  after  war  had  com- 
menced. These  speeches  were  received  with  applause 
by  the  people. 

Paris,  March  5. 

France.— The  Constitutionnel  of  to-day,  in  an 
article  signed  by  M.  Paulin  Limayrac,  says  :— 

"  The  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  in  Galicia  is  a 
serious  and  lamentable  fact,  but  the  English  press 
draws  exaggerated  consequences  therefrom  in  con- 
cluding that  a  political  combination  exists  between 
the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  As  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  commenting  on  precise  information 
only,  we  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject  now,  but 


confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  contradiction 
betAveen  Austria  making  war  in  Denmark  in  the  name 
of  the  principle  of  nationalities  and  her  conduct  to- 
wards the  Poles  in  Galicia. " 

March  6.  * 
The  Memorial  Biplo^natique  of  to-day  says  : — 
"  The  delay  caused  by  the  indisposition  of  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  will  only  allow  him  to  remain  four 
or  five  days  at  Paris,  since,  independently  of  the 
visit  of  courtesy  which  the  Archduke  has  to  pay  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  cousin  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  latter  has  to  take  final  leave  of  her 
illustrious  father,  who  will  remain  one  month  in 
England.  The  arrangements  for  the  Archduke's  de- 
parture from  Trieste  will  be  completed  on  the  15th 
inst. " 

March  6. 

The  Patrie  of  this  evening  says  : — 

' '  A  despatch  from  Hamburg  announces  that  three 
Austrian  brigades  have  received  orders  from  Marshal 
von  Wrangel  to  ent^r  Jutland  rapidly,  and  surround 
the  town  of  Fredericia." 

[March  8.] 

A  LETTER  from  Sir  George  Bowyer  ' '  on  the  Pope 
and  his  visitors  "  has  called  for  a  reply  from  a  "  Papal 
Chamberlain,"  in  to-day's Ttmes.  He  maintains  that 
the  article  on  this  subject  (in  the  Teiwps)^  of  which 
Sir  George  Bowyer  complains,  is  more  correct  than 
the  information  which  he  volunteers  to  furnish.  "  At 
an  audience  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff","  says  the  Cham- 
berlain, "it  is  the  usual  etiquette  to  genuflect  three 
times,  and  to  remain  kneeling  the  third  time,  until 
motioned  to  rise.  It  is  the  usual  etiquette  to  kiss,  or 
at  least  to  attempt  to  kiss,  the  Cross  on  the  slipper 
of  the  Holy  Father,  who  not  unfrequently  holds  out 
his  hand  to  you  to  kiss. 

"It  is  quite  true,  as  Sir  George  Bowyer  writes, 
that  *  ladies,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are  re- 
ceived at  audiences  by  the  Pope  as  well  as  women  of 
humble  condition  ; '  but  the  article  in  the  Temps  only 
stated  that  ladies  are  not  received  into  the  usual 
audience  chamber  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  such  is 
the  case.  Queens  and  Princesses  forming  an  exception. 
On  going  to  an  audience,  you  pass  through  several 
rooms  before  reaching  the  waiting-room.  You  first 
enter  the  large  hall  where  the  Swiss  body-guards  are 
on  duty ;  then  a  room  where  there  are  usually  six 
XKilafrenieri,  or  lackeys,  in  waiting.  In  the  next 
room  you  find  two  gendarmes  of  the  mounted  and 
foot  police,  the  tromha  or  trumpeter  of  the  Noble 
Guard,  and  the  orderly  sergeant.  The  room  beyond 
contains  the  detachment  of  the  Palatine  Guard,  con- 
sisting usually  of  six  rank  and  file  and  a  sergeant. 
In  the  next  you  meet  the  ofl&cers  of  the  day  of  the 
Swiss  and  Palatine  Guard,  and  two  other  minor 
officials.  The  next  room  contains  the  detachment  of 
the  Noble  Guard,  usually  six  in  number.  The  room 
beyond  is  the  throne-room,  in  which  are  the  two  cham- 
berlains of  honour— a  prelate  and  a  layman  ;  and  this  is 
the  waiting-room  for  those  who  are  to  have  audiences, 
unless  they  have  the  privilege  of  the  entree  of  the 
next  room,  the  aniicamera  segreta.  A  Noble  Guards- 
man stands  in  the  throne-room,  on  duty  at  the  door 
of  the  anticamera  segreta.  In  this,  the  inner  room, 
and  which  leads  into  that  of  the  Holy  Father,  remain 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  (Maestro  di  Camera),  the  two 
private  chamberlains — a  prelate  and  a  layman — and 
the  officer  of  the  day  in  command  of  the  Noble 
Guard.  Cardinals  and  prelates  of  high  rank  also  wait 
for  their  audiences  in  this  room.  At  your  audience 
you  are  introduced  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  left 
alone  with  the  Holy  Father. 

"  At  the  reception  of  a  crowned  head,  the  officials 
I  have  named  are  doubled  in  number.    Those  who 
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form  the  'reinforcement'  proceed  with  the  Lord 
Steward  (Maggiordonio)  to  the  foot  of  the  large  stair- 
case to  receive  the  royal  personage.  Then  the  Holy- 
Father  leaves  his  room,  and  advances  to  meet  his 
royal  visitor  midway  in  the  anticamera  segreta,  and 
they  return  together  to  the  Pope's  room.  In  this 
ante-room  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head  kiss  the  foot 
of  the  Holy  Father  more  than  once  ;  but  when  the 
late  Empress  of  Russia  had  an  audience  in  1858,  it 
was  observed  that  her  Imperial  Majesty  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

"Thursdays  are  holydays  for  the  Papal  household  ; 
the  ante-rooms  are  shut,  and  if  any  ];)ersons  are  to 
have  audiences  they  are  conducted  through  a  gallery 
from  the  hall  of  the  Swiss  Guard  into  the  throne- 
room,  and  introduced  in  their  turn  by  the  private 
chamberlain  of  the  day,  who  on  Thursdays  is  usually 
a  domestic  prelate.  Probably  it  was  on  a  Thursday 
that  Sir  George  Bowyer  had  his  audience,  for  other- 
wise he  must  have  passed  through  the  different  ante- 
rooms with  his  eyes  shut. 

' '  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  publish  this 
letter.    I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain 
"Your  obedient  servant, 

"March  7.  A  Papal  Chamberlain." 

Paris,  March  7. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  and  the  Archduchess, 
who  arrived  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  were  received  with  all  honour  by  the  Emperor, 
will  proceed  some  day  this  week  to  London.  After  a 
stay  of  a  few  days  they  return  to  Vienna,  without 
passing  through  Paris  ;  thence  to  Trieste,  where  they 
embarlc  on  board  an  Austrian  ship  of  war,  escorted 
by  two  French  vessels,  commanded  by  an  Admiral, 
for  Vera  Cruz.  The  new  Emperor  accepts,  it  is  said, 
a  war  debt  of  230  millions.  On  his  arrival  in  his 
States  a  Mexican  army  Avill  be  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French,  and  a  portion  of  the  French 
force  Avill  remain  for  some  time  in  the  country,  with 
the  character  of  a  Foreign  Legion.  When  all  this  is 
done,  France  will  consider  herself  quite  disembar- 
rassed of  Mexican  affairs. 

The  Procureur-General  has  been  very  indulgent  to 
Trabuco,  Avho  with  Greco  was  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation for  life.  The  only  favour  Trabuco  asked,  when 
sentence  was  pronounced,  and  he  was  desired  to  speak 
if  he  had  anything  to  allege  against  it,  was  that  his 
cor  dliarmonie  might  be  given  up  to  him.  This  has 
been  granted,  and  besides,  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  play 
to  the  prisoners,  after  Mass,  on  Sundays. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  has  retired  from  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Post-office  on  account  of  his  health. 

On  Tuesday,  March  8,  it  v/as  proposed  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  grant  360/. 
per  annum  from  the  University  chest  to  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  that  University,  until  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  Professorship  from  some  other 
quarter.  The  endowment  hitherto  is  only  40Z.  per 
annum.  The  proposed  statute  contained  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  by  this  grant  no  judgment  was  to  be 
understood  as  passed  by  the  University  on  the  theo- 
logical writings  of  the  present  Professor.  The  pro- 
posed statute  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  72  ;  there 
being  placets  395,  non-placets  467. 

[March  10.] 

Dublin,  March  8. 
Ireland.— The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  the 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  decision  on  the  question  of  precedence,  with 
their  reception  at  Court,  and  with  the  hospitality  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London.  At  the 
Corporation  meeting  yesterday  her  Majesty's  answer 
to  the  address  was  read,  the  members  of  the  Council 


standing,  and  it  was  unanimously  ordered  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  minutes,  as  was  the  answer  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  ex-Lord  Mayor  for  their  exertions  to  assert  the 
rights  of  Dublin,  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Gray  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wallis,  was  passed  unanimously,  although 
Mr.  Sullivan  said  they  looked  supremely  ludicrous  in 
their  connexion  with  the  whole  affair,  which  was  the 
most  absurd  and  contemptible  that  could  Avell  be 
imagined.  The  poor,  :  overtaxed  citizens  of  Dublin 
were  paying  by  hundreds  for  the  grand  set-to  between 
"Garter"  and  "Ulster,"  and  all  to  know  whether 
Dublin  was  to  sink  below  Edinburgh  or  not. 

Copenhagen,  March  8. 
The  Austrians  are  making  progress  towards  Frede- 
ricia.    The  Danish  Commander-in-Chief  is  there. 
General  Wilster  and  the  head  of  his  staff,  Hoffman, 
were  wounded  a  day  or  two  ago,  but  not  seriously. 

Kolding,  March  8, 
The  Prussian  Guards,  under  the  Crown  Prince  and 
General  von  Wrangel,  advanced  as  far  as  Son- 
derskoogh,  driving  the  Danes  back  to  Fredericia,  and 
taking  180  prisoners.  The  Prussians  had  two  killed 
and  twenty  wounded.  The  Danes  have  sustained 
rather  heavy  losses  in  an  encounter  with  the  Austrians, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Veile. 

Stockholm,  March  7. 
An  enthusiastic  meeting  has  been  held  here  in 
favour  of  Denmark,  and  unanimously  determined  on 
an  energetic  policy  in  its  behalf,  the  nation  being 
ready  to  bear  the  sacrifice  that  such  a  policy  may 
require. 

Munich,  March  9, 
Bavaria. — King  Maximilian  alarmingly  ill — of 
acute  erysipelas  in  the  left  breast. 

Shangai,  Jan.  26. 

China.  — General  tranquillity. 
Japan. — Troubles  apprehended,  the  princes  endea- 
vouring to  shut  out  foreign  trade  at  Yokohama. 

Melbourne,  Jan.  25. 
New  Zealand. — The  war  considered  virtually  over. 

Paris,  March  9. 
France. — Some  alarm  is  felt  on  account  of  the 
rumoured  retirement  from  office  of  M.  Fould,  as  he 
is  known  to  be  a  strenuous  defender  of  peace  princi- 
ples. It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  he 
will  retire. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  is  made  a  great  deal  of 
in  Paris.  His  admiration  of  Napoleon  III.  is  known 
to  be  very  great,  thinking,  as  he  does,  that  there  is  not 
another  such  intellect  in  this  world.  Next  Tuesday  is 
talked  of  as  the  day  of  his  departure  for  England,  [w] 
Portland,  Maine,  Feb.  23. 

America. — The  New  York  papers  contain  parti- 
culars of  the  wreck  of  the  outward-bound  ship  the 
Bohemian  from  Liverpool,  four  miles  from  Cape  Eliza- 
beth. Many,  probably  most,  of  the  j)assengers  and 
crew  saved.  The  cargo  was  silk. 

[March  11.] 

Munich,  March  10. 
The  King's  illness  has  increased. 

6  A.  M. 

The  King  has  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  the  erysi- 
pelatous tumour  has  spread. 

Noon. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  died  this  morning  at  half-past 
eleven.    See  Obituary. 

Afternoon. 

Proclamation  of  the  new  King. — The  eldest 
son  of  the  late  King  has  ascended  the  throne,  under 
the  title  of  King  Ludwig  II.  He  was  born  25th 
August,  1845. 
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The  infant  Prince,  grandson  of  tlie  Queen  and  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  son  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  was  baptized  yesterday.  The  King 
of  Belgium  was  one  of  the  sponsors.  The  Queen, 
also  a  sponsor,  gave  the  names  "Albert  Victor 
Christian  Edward."  [For  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  ceremony,  we  refer  to  our  leading  article.  ] 

I^othing  new  from  Denmark  and  Germany.  [0] 

[a]  America. — The  Confederate  General  Lee  re- 
ports as  follows  on  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Kapidan  : — 

* '  Orange  Court-house,  Feb.  8. 

*'The  forces  of  the  enemy  which  crossed  at  Mor- 
ton's Ford  on  Saturday  were  driven  to  the  river  under 
cover  of  their  guns.  That  evening,  or  during  the 
night,  they  recrossed  to  the  north  bank,  but  remained 
in  position  yesterday.  This  morning  they  have  dis- 
appeared. They  left  seventeen  dead  and  forty-six 
prisoners  in  our  hands.  Our  loss  was  four  killed  and 
twenty  wounded.  The  guard  at  the  Ford,  a  lieutenant 
and  twenty-five  men,  while  bravely  resisting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  enemy,  were  captured.  The  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  appeared  at  Barnett's  on  Saturday 
retired  across  Robinson  River  on  Sunday  evening. 

"  R.  E,  Lee,  General  Commanding. 

**  General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant-General." 

General  Meade  arrived  at  Washington  on  the  12th, 
and  was  to  proceed  to  the  front  on  the  13th  to  assume 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  General 
Meade  made  a  brief  speech  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
11th,  in  response  to  the  Mayor's  address  of  welcome, 
in  which  he  said  : — 

"  When  I  came  to  the  city  to  visit  my  family  I  did 
not  anticipate  such  a  demonstration  as  this  of  to-day, 
and,  through  you,  I  thank  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
I  fear,  however,  you  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  services  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  mention. 
With  the  Divine  assistance,  it  is  to  the  officers,  and 
particularly  to  the  heroic  valour  of  the  private  sol- 
diers, we  owe  the  victory  at  Gettysburg.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  spirit  of  determination  in  every  private 
soldier  when  the  army  left  Frederick  that  he  would 
leave  his  bones  upon  the  field  or  drive  back  the  in- 
vader, no  ability  of  mine  would  have  sufficed  to  win  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  ;  and,  therefore,  on  this  occa- 
sion I  desire  to  give  the  private  soldiers  this  public 
acknowledgment.  Before  that  battle  I  felt  the 
deepest  concern,  as  I  knew  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  failure ;  and  to  my  officers,  corps,  brigade,  regi- 
mental and  company  commanders,  and  the  privates, 
the  country  is  indebted  for  the  victory  which  crowned 
our  efforts.  I  assure  you  that  the  army,  which  has 
sometimes  been  called  'unfortunate,'  is  and  will  be 
acknowledged  the  most  gallant  army  the  world  ever 
saw.  As  a  statistic,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
know  that  since  March,  1861,  when  that  army  left 
its  lines  in  front  of  Washington,  not  less  than  100,000 
men  have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Such  a  record 
proved  the  valour  of  the  troops.  That  army  is 
inspired  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  its  country,  and 
when  the  season  for  active  work  arrives  it  shall  be 
my  pleasure  to  again  lead  that  army,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  its  services  are  appreciated  at  home,  and 
I_  shall  be  inspired  by  the  thought  that  my  fellow- 
citizens  are  interested  in  my  welfare,  and  will  appre- 
I  ciate  whatever  is  done.  Allow  me  again  to  thank 
you." 

The  tone  of  the  Southern  journals  is  hopeful  w^ith 
reference  to  the  spring  campaign.  The  Richmond 
Examiner  says  that  it  will  open  with  the  most  en- 
couraging auspices  for  the  South  ;  that  their  armies 
will  be  stronger,  better  armed  and  better  disciplined 
than  ever  before  ;  that— 


*'  The  enemy  is  completely  ignorant  of  our  plan  of 
operations.  We  have  Smith  and  Magruder  instead 
of  Holmes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Polk  instead  of 
Pemberton  in  the  south-west,  Johnston  instead  of 
Bragg  in  the  centre,  Longstreet  in  Tennessee,  Beaure- 
gard triumphant  on  the  southern  seaboard,  and  Lee 
still  invincible  in  Virginia,  We  have  had  no  depres- 
sing disasters  during  the  winter,  and  gunboats  and 
Monitors  have  alike  lost  their  terrors.  We  have 
every  assurance  that  the  year  1864  will  retrieve  the 
misfortunes  of  its  predecessor." 

It  also  said  that  General  Lee  is  most  hopeful,  and 
declares  that  if  the  war  can  be  prolonged  to  Sep- 
tember the  greatest  crisis  will  be  passed.  The  Daily 
Mail  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  says  that  rumours 
of  the  evacuation  of  ilichmond  are  gaining  ground, 
and  hints  mysteriously  "that  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  which  will  create  more  consternation  at 
Richmond  than  anything  that  has  occurred  during 
the  war." 

February  27th. 

[c]  The  Jews  ik  Morocco, — Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
and  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
mission  to  the  Coiirt  of  Morocco  returned  to  Gibraltar, 
from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in  her  Majesty's  ship 
Marjicienne,  on  the  17th  inst.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  efforts  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews  in  the  Sultan's  dominions  have 
been  fully  successful.  He  has  obtained  an  imperial 
edict,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  fail  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  Jews  of  the  interior,  and  otherwise  to 
advance  the  cause  of  civilization. 

The  following  interesting  details  of  this  successful 
enterprise  are  extracted  from  the  Gibraltar  Chronicle 
of  the  19th  inst.,  and  brought  by  the  Poonah : — 

"We  are  to-day  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  firman  or  edict  from  the  Sultan  to  all  the  gover- 
nors of  his  dominions,  the  fruit  of  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Moses  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Morocco,  At  the  advanced  age  of  this  venerable 
gentleman  a  land  journey  at  this  season  of  the  year 
over  the  roadless  plains  of  Morocco  has  been  in  itself 
a  work  of  some  toil  and  pain,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  not  only  that  his  labours  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  but  that  his  health  has  not 
suffered  from  the  fatigues  of  land  travelling.  The 
party,  on  their  journey  up  to  Morocco,  left  Mogador 
on  the  17th,  and  with  their  Moorish  escort  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  their  twenty-one  camels,  twenty-five 
baggage  mules,  and  retinue  of  attendants,  formed  a 
somewhat  numerous  caravan.  On  their  second  day's 
journey  they  came  in  sight  of  the  snow-capped  chain 
of  Atlas,  which  remained  a  conspicuous  object  bound- 
ing their  landscape  till  they  reached  Morocco,  The 
journey  was  performed  in  easy  stages  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was  accommodated  in  a 
kind  of  palanquin  or  horse  litter  ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  attempt  to  mitigate  the  fatigue  of  travel,  the 
worthy  baronet  received  many  a  rude  shock  from 
stump,  bush,  and  projecting  stone,  which  made  his 
conveyance  anything  but  a  pleasant  one.  At  the 
close  of  each  day's  journey  the  Governor  of  the  district 
in  which  the  party  halted  furnished  them  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  provisions  by  the  Sultan's  order. 
This  entertainment  of  the  Sultan's  guests  is  called  by 
the  Moors  '  mona. '  Sheep,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  tea, 
sugar,  &c. ,  are  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  district, 
and  the  value  of  these  supplies  is  deducted  from  their 
contribution  to  the  Sultan's  Exchequer.  On  reaching 
Morocco  the  travellers  were  lodged  in  the  Sultan's 
palace,  called  Sidi  Ben  Dris,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  orange  garden.  The  Sultan  practises  the  rites  of 
hospitality  in  the  manner  sanctioned  by  high  anti- 
quity. The  travel-worn  guest  is  not  expected  to 
disclose  the  object  of  his  visit  till  he  has  had  time  to 
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recruit  his  strength  and  to  repose  after  the  fatigue  of 
his  journey.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  his  party, 
therefore,  passed  six  days  in  their  garden-abode  before 
lieing  honoured  with  their  first  audience  of  the  Sultan. 
As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  Sultan  gives  audi- 
ence on  horseback,  the  colour  of  his  charger  being  an 
index  to  the  temper  of  the  Sherrififian  mind.  "When 
this  is  bright  and  serene  the  Sultan  bestrides  a  white 
charger  ;  light  shadows  that  cloud  its  cheerfulness 
are  not  unaptly  represented  by  grey  ;  while  a  black 
charger  denotes  that  gloom  and  discontent  have 
settled  on  the  royal  spirit.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and 
his  j)arty  were  assembled  in  a  spacious  courtyard, 
lined  with  some  thousands  of  the  Sultan's  troops, 
watching  with  interest  the  portal  at  its  extremity 
from  which  the  white,  gray,  or  black  spirit  was  to 
issue,  and  were  soon  gratified  by  the  Sultan's  appear- 
ance on  a  superb  charger  of  spotless  white.  He  rode 
forward  to  welcome  his  guests  ;  in  a  few  courteous 
phrases  he  expressed  his  happiness  at  seeing  them  in 
his  dominions,  and  addressed  a  few  words  specially 
suited  to  the  character  and  quality  of  each.  He  said 
that  the  exertions  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  on  behalf 
of  his  race  in  diff"erent  parts  of  the  world  were  not 
unknown  to  him,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  universal 
character  of  that  gentleman's  beneficence,  which  was 
not  confined  to  any  sect  or  creed,  biit  embraced  all 
classes,  and  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
him  in  Morocco.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  also  at 
meeting  Mr.  Reade,  the  British  Consul,  who  had 
long  been  known  to  him.  After  Mr.  Reade  had  pre- 
sented the  different  members  of  the  party  to  the 
Sultan,  the  latter  concluded  some  phrases  conveying 
his  appreciation  of  the  friendship  of  England  by 
turning  to  Captain  Armytage  and  the  naval  officers 
who  accompanied  him,  and  saying  that  no  sight  gave 
him  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  a  British  uniform. 
Before  the  close  of  the  inter  new  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
handed  to  the  Sultan  the  petition  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, praying  for  a  removal  of  the  grievances  under 
which  the  Jews  were  suffering.  The  Sultan  graciously 
received  the  petition  and  delivered  it  to  the  Chamber- 
lain, promising  that  its  contents  should  have  his  best 
consideration.  Four  days  afterwards,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  a  firman  or  edict  was  sent  to  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  as  the  Sultan's  formal  assent  to  the  prayer 
for  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  the  Jewish  portion 
of  his  subjects." 

February  27th. 
[d]  America. — A  baffled  attempt  to  surjDrise 
Richmond  is  the  chief  item  of  news  this  week.  The 
plan  is  attributed  to  General  Butler.  Regiments 
were  withdrawn  from  Charleston  and  concentrated  on 
the  Yorktown  peninsula,  and  while  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  kept  Lee  employed  by  a  feint  on  the  Rapidan, 
were  to  advance  rapidly  upon  Richmond,  and  capture 
the  capital  of  Secessia  by  a  coiqy -de-main.  General 
Sedgwick,  who  had  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  during  the  temporary  indisposition  of 
General  Meade,  made  the  required  reconnaissance  on 
the  Raj)idan,  and  tlie  troops  for  the  proposed  capture 
marched  forty-seven  miles  from  Yorktown  towards 
Richmond  ;  but  instead  of  catching  Messrs.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Co.  napping,  it  was  found  that  the  Con- 
federates knew  all  about  it.  This  discovered,  the 
expedition  fell  back  ignoniiniously  to  Williamsburg, 
the  Southerners  giving  it  a  parting  kick  by  a  sharp 
attack  upon  the  rear.  It  was  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  negro  troops,  and  was  to  have  been  assisted, 
when  it  got  into  Richmond,  by  a  general  rising  of 
prisoners.  General  Sedgwick,  in  his  recormaissance, 
lost  200  killed  and  wounded,  and  returned  to  the 
place  whence  he  started.  "So  ends,"  says  the  New 
York  World,  ' '  the  last  '  On  to  Richmond ' — the  most 
unmilitary  and  sorry  exploit  of  the  war." 


Richmond,  however,  was  fairly  scared  for  the  time. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American  writes — 

' '  At  midnight  on  Saturday  the  bells  of  the  city  were 
rung,  and  men  were  rushing  through  the  streets,  cry- 
ing, '  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  The  Yankees  are  coming ! 
the  Yankees  are  coming  ! '  During  the  remainder  of 
the  night  there  was  an  intense  commotion  everywhere 
visible.  The  Home  Guard  was  called  out,  and  the 
tramp  of  armed  men  could  be  heard  in  all  directions. 
Cannon  were  hauled  through  the  streets  ;  women  and 
children  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  there  were  all 
the  evidences  of  such  a  panic  as  has  seldom  been 
witnessed  in  Richmond.  On  Sunday  there  was  no 
abatement  in  the  excitement.  The  Guards  were  all 
marched  out  of  the  city  to  defences,  and  the  armed 
citizens  were  placed  on  guard  over  the  prisoners." 

Paris,  Feb.  25. 

[e]  The  Paki8  Conspiracy. — From  Times  Corre- 
spondent.— I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  Saturday 
that  M.  Cordoen,  Procureur-General,  had  spoken  of  a 
member  of  the  English  Parliament  as  being  in  com- 
munication with  the  Italian  Greco,  who,  by  his  own 
avowal,  had  been  charged  by  Mazzini  with  making 
an  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life.  These  are  the 
words  used  by  M.  Cordoen  : — 

"  I  searched  in  the  London  Commercial  Almanack 
and  in  the  Post-office  Directory  to  ascertain  who  could 
be  the  person  thus  placed  in  correspondence  with 
Greco.  At  page  670  1  found  the  answer  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  sorrow  that  1  recognised  the  name  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Parliament,  who  already,  in  1857, 
had  been  constituted  by  Mazzini  treasurer  to  the  Tibaldi 
plot  which  was  directed  against  the  Emperor's  life. " 

On  the  occasion  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Senate 
on  Saturday,  touching  the  abuses  committed  in  the 
practice  of  "vivisection,"  reference  was  made  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Animals.  M.  Le  Verrier,  the  well-known  astro- 
nomer, was  pleased  to  observe  that  he  was  tired  of 
always  hearing  people  praise  England  and  English 
institutions,  and  that  he  was  still  more  so  when  Lon- 
don societies  permitted  themselves  to  give  Frenchmen 
lessons  on  humanity.  "1  remind  England,"  con- 
tinued M.  Le  Verrier,  "of  a  situation  much  more 
grave,  and  which  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  else- 
where. It  is  only  there  (in  England)  that  members 
of  Parliament  are  fomid  who  can  be  acciised,  proof  in 
hand  (jneces  en  main),  of  hiring  assassins." 

M.  de  Boissy  thought  there  was  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting a  measure,  if  it  were  good,  though  it  came 
from  England.  He  agreed  that,  in  general,  what 
came  from  that  country  was  bad  ;  and  though  it  was 
the  refuge  of  assassins,  "  who  were  kept  as  ferrets  are 
kept  in  a  cask  by  sportsmen  for  the  chase,"  if  by 
chance  a  measure  otherwise  well  founded  and  just 
came  from  London  it  should  not  be  rejected.  He 
hoped  that  his  words  would  reach  England,  and  that 
people  would  in  future  be  a  little  less  partisans  of  the 
liberty  of  assassination. 

These  are  serious  imputations  to  hear  repeated  in 
full  Senate,  and,  what  is  more  imjDortant,  by  so  high 
a  public  functionary  as  the  Procureur-General  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  You  may  remember  that  the 
address  found  in  the  papers  seized  on  Greco,  and  read 
during  the  trial  by  the  Procureur,  was,  "  M.  Flowers, 
35,  Thurloe-square,  Brompton." 

In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Secret  Police  the  term. 
mouchard"  and  "  mouton  "  are  the  two  which  are 
most  familiar  to  those  who  are  uninitiated  in  its 
mysteries.  The  word  mouchard"  is  not  of  modern 
origin.  A  certain  Antoine  de  Mouchy,  othermse 
Democharis,  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  Canon  of 
Noyon,  in  ]574  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety 
among  his  contemporaries  by  his  zeal  against  the 
Reformers,  and  was  appointed  "  Inquisitor  of  the 
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Faith. "  The  Keform©i*s  who  were  persecuted  by,  and  | 
who  naturally  hated  him,  gave  the  name  of  mouchards 
to  those  whom  he  employed  as  spies  to  hunt  out  Dis- 
senters. In  his  History  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
Voltaire  says  : — "The  famous  Mouchy  was  in  reality 
an  informer,  a  spy  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  it 
was  for  him  that  the  nickname  of  Mouchard  was 
invented,  and  which  designated  all  spies.  The  term 
has  become  an  insult."  Other  authorities  will  have 
it  that  it  comes  from  mouche,  a  fly,  because  the 
mouchard,  like  the  fly,  is  ever  buzzing  about  the  ears 
of  people.  '■^  Mouton"  is  applied  to  an  agent  who,  a 
prisoner  himself,  is  employed  to  lead  the  conversation 
of  his  fellows  in  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  to  gra- 
dually tempt  them  to  disclose  their  plots  with  the 
same  apparent  frankness  that  he  reveals  his  own. 
They  follow  him  as  a  flock  of  sheep  follow  their 
leader.  Agents  of  this  kind  are  employed  in  most 
political  conspiracies,  and  when  all  is  ready  they 
either  disappear,  or  may  be  included  among  the 
arrested  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  Avlien  brought  to 
trial  inform  against  their  accomplices  or  those  who 
confide  their  secrets  to  them. 

The  acte  d' accusation  begins  thus  : — 

"On  the  24th  of  December,  1863,  four  strangers 
entered  France  at  the  same  time  by  the  Swiss  frontier, 
and  exhibited  to  the  Police  Commissary  of  St. 
Ijouis  their  papers,  in  which  they  were  designated  by 
the  names  of  Greco,  Trabuco,  Imperatori,  and  Maspoli. 
The  Commissary  on  reading  the  papers  recollected 
that  in  1862  a  man  named  Trabuco  had  been  pointed 
out  to  the  authorities  on  the  frontier  as  an  Italian 
conspirator  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  he  sent  word  by  telegraph 
to  the  Prefect  of  Police  that  the  person  bearing  that 
name  was  proceeding  to  Paris  with  three  companions 
by  the  Mulhouse  Railway.  When  they  reached  the 
Paris  terminus  at  half-past  five  in  the  mgrning  of  the 
25th,  a  surveillance  had  been  already  organized,  and 
from  that  moment  till  their  arrest  all  their  movements 
were  closely  watched. 

"They  got  out  of  the  same  carriage  without  ex- 
changing a  word  with  each  other,  and  pretended  to 
take  different  directions  ;  but  the  four,  Imperatori 
and  Maspoli  in  one  carriage,  Trabuco  in  another,  and 
Greco  in  the  railway  omnibus,  drove  to  the  Hotel 
Sainte-Marie,  Rue  de  Rivoli  83  ;  Imperatori,  Maspoli, 
and  Greco  (under  the  name  of  Fioretti)  hired  rooms, 
in  which  they  deposited  their  luggage.  Trabuco, 
whose  only  luggage  was  a  French  horn  and  a  game 
pouch,  quitted  the  hotel  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He 
said  that  he  was  going  to  London,  but  he  went  to 
No.  198,  Rue  St.  Honore,  where  Greco,  who  had 
formerly  lodged  there,  recommended  him  and  hired  a 
room  for  him.  These  arrangements,  however,  were 
only  temporary.  On  the  29th  Greco  presented  him- 
self at  the  Hotel  de  Naples,  176,  Rue  St,  Honore,  and 
hired  three  rooms,  which  were  occupied  the  same  day 
by  him,  Maspoli,  and  Trabuco,  The  last-mentioned 
on  quitting  the  house  198  took  the  precaution,  as  he 
had  done  when  leaving  the  Hotel  Sainte-Maiie,  to  say 
that  he  was  starting  for  London.  The  next  day  Gi-eco 
brought  Imperatori  with  him,  who  was  placed  in  a 
fourth  room. 

"  In  these  diff'erent  lodging-houses  the  manner  and 
bearing  of  the  four  strangers  seemed  singular.  From 
the  moment  of  their  arrival  they  appeared  to  be 
hesitating,  abstracted,  and  mysterious.  At  the  Hotel 
Samte-Mane,  Greco  had  recommended  the  waiter  to 
give  the  key  of  his  room  to  nobodv,  '  not  even  to  his 
own  father, '  In  the  house  178,  Rue  St,  Honore,  he 
observed  to  the  landlady,  Madame  Musset,  that  the 
locks  of  the  chests  of  drawers  and  of  other  pieces  of 
furniture  were  not  solid  enough  ;  and  he  went  out  to 
buy  at  a  trunkmaker's  named  Liard  a  new  box  -svith 
lock  and  key,  in  which  he  deposited  the  contents  of 


his  game  pouch.  When  he  installed  himself  at  the 
H6tel  de  Naples,  Greco  had  the  locks  examined  by  a 
locksmith.  He  himself  took  up  his  things  to  his 
room.  It  was  only  on  the  1st  of  January  that  the 
landlady,  Madame  Thierry,  could  get  Trabuco,  Impe- 
ratori, and  Maspoli  to  exliibit  their  passports  ;  and 
Greco,  who  seemed  annoyed  at  the  thought  of  the 
house-register  being  examined  by  the  police-inspectors, 
did  not  put  his  name  on  it  till  the  2d  of  January.  In 
a  word,  the  movements  of  these  men  betrayed  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness.  When  they  went  abroad  they 
managed  so  as  to  leave  one  of  them  in  watch  at  the 
hotel.  The  servant  who  waited  on  them  several  times 
perceived  that  they  kept  the  doors  of  their  rooms 
half  open,  even  during  the  night,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  hear  the  slightest  stir  in  the  house.  Out  of  doors 
their  conduct  was  of  a  still  more  suspicious  character. 
In  the  hotel  they  were  constantly  together,  had  long 
conversations,  and  their  going  out  and  coming  in 
were  combined  ;  still,  they  took  the  precaution  when 
in  the  street  to  separate,  to  affect  not  to  recognise 
each  other,  and  when  they  approached  to  salute  as  it 
they  were  strangers.  The  morning  after  their  an-ival 
in  Paris  they  were  seen  to  observe  with  extraordinary 
care  the  approaches  to  the  reserved  part  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  same  day  they  drove  by  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  central  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  in  a  carriage,  which  by  their  order 
moved  at  a  very  slow  pace,  and  they  carefully  noted 
every  spot  they  thus  passed  over. 

"On  the  28tli  of  December  Trabuco,  having  gone 
to  the  streets  leading  to  the  Opera,  and  on  the  night 
the  Emperor  was  to  visit  it,  and  having  remained 
some  time  at  the  house  of  a  hairdresser  named  Ranciot, 
in  the  Rue  Grange-Bateliere,  rejoined  his  friends. 
The  four  then  drove  to  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard 
and  the  Rue  Lepelletier.  They  waited  at  that  spot 
till  midnight,  when  the  Emperor  left  the  Opera,  and 
they  were  observed  to  look  about  them  frequently, 
and  with  all  the  appearance  of  mistrust.  The  follow- 
ing morning  Trabuco  and  Greco  went  to  the  hair- 
dresser's, Ranciot,  under  pretence  of  getting  shaved  ; 
they  then  entered  the  covered  passage  or  gallery  which 
leads  from  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  close  to  the  Opera, 
to  the  Boidevard,  After  waiting  some  time  to  see  if 
they  were  observed,  they  set  themselves  to  examine 
minutely  all  the  passages,  and  particularly  the  private 
entrance  reserved  for  the  Emperor.  In  this  they 
passed  half  an  hour. 

"On  the  30th  Ranciot,  the  hairdresser,  on  going 
to  the  Opera  with  his  wife,  found  his  two  customers 
under  the  peristyle,  where  they  seemed  to  be  on  the 
watch.  On  the  2d  of  January,  Greco,  Trabuco,  Impe- 
ratori, and  Maspoli  visited  the  approaches  to  the 
Tuileries,  But  their  abstraction  of  mind  was  visibly 
on  the  increase.  They  looked  as  if  they  felt  they 
were  watched  ;  took  circuitous  drives  or  walks  in  the 
streets  ;  and  when  they  went  on  foot  they  were  ever 
looking  back  or  aside,  as  if  they  thought  some  one 
was  dogging  their  steps.  They  were  much  embarrassed 
when  paying  their  bill  at  the  hotel,  and  seemed  to  be 
waiting  impatiently  for  a  letter  and  money.  On  the 
3d  of  January,  after  inquiring  in  vain  for  letters  ad- 
dressed -poste  restante,  they  manifested  the  greatest 
disappointment.  Their  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
their  agitated  manner,  their  disquiet,  all  revealed  their 
designs,  and  this  was  thought  the  best  moment  to  secure 
their  persons.  On  an  examination  of  their  lodgings 
various  implements  of  a  deadly  and  destructive  kind 
were  found.  Some  of  them  resembled  the  bombs  and 
missiles  which  were  prepared  for  the  Orsini  attempt. " 

The  prisoners  were  found  guilty,  and  sentences  of 
penal  servitude  were  passed  on  them. 

[/]  America,— Captijiie  of  the  Saxon.— Among 
the  many  cases  of  seizure  or  detention  of  British  ves- 
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sels  by  Federal  cruisers,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged 
in  the  contraband  trade  to  the  ports  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  the  capture  of  the  Saxon  has  excited  an 
unusual  degree  of  feeling,  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  the  mate  of  that  ship  by  one  of  the  American 
officers.  The  correspondence  relating  to  this  case 
has,  therefore,  been  published  separately,  and  laid 
before  Parliament.  It  extends  from  the  22d  of  De- 
cember last  to  the  25th  of  February ;  and  from  the 
official  letters  and  depositions  of  witnesses,  a  full 
account  of  a  very  melancholy  incident  of  the  blockade 
may  be  collected. 

The  Saxon  was  a  colonial  vesssl,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Co.,  of  Cape  Town.  She  had  been  em- 
ployed in  conveying  cattle  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  to  Ascension,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  M'as 
at  Angra  Pequina,  taking  in  a  cargo  of  wool.  On 
that  day  the  Federal  war-steamer  Vanderhilt  arrived 
at  Pequina,  and  immediately  sent  a  boat's  crew  on 
board  the  Saxon,  and  took  possession  of  her,  alleging 
that  the  avooI  she  was  shipping  had  been  previously 
part  of  the  freight  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  one  of  the  prizes 
made  by  the  Southern  cruiser,  the  Alabama.  The 
crew  of  the  Saxon  were  forwarded  to  Cape  Town,  and 
the  vessel  itself  sent  to  New  York,  It  appears  from 
the  deposition  of  the  master  of  the  Saxon,  Captain 
Sheppard,  that  he  had  finished  loading  his  cargo  of 
skins  and  wool  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  was  get- 
ting ready  to  put  to  sea,  when  the  Vanderhilt  rounded 
Angra  Point,  and,  having  anchored  off  Penguin  Island, 
sent  an  armed  boat's  crew  and  two  officers  on  board 
the  Saxon.  The  master,  after  a  few  questions  had 
been  asked  him,  was  ordered  to  produce  his  papers, 
which,  with  some  reluctance,  he  gave  up.  The  officer 
said  he  must  take  the  papers  to  Captain  Baldwin,  the 
commander  of  the  Vanderhilt,  and  would  leave  orders 
for  a  signal  to  be  made  to  the  steamer,  in  case  the 
Saxon  shovild  attempt  to  put  to  sea.  Captain  Shep- 
pard told  him  that,  "papers  or  no  papers,"  he  would 
sail,  and  carry  with  him  any  one  left  on  board.  The 
officer  replied,  "he  had  better  try  it;  the  steamer 
could  go  faster  than  he  could. "  No  attempt  of  the 
kind  was  made  ;  and  at  the  moment  the  Vanderhilt's 
boat  pushed  off,  a  second  boat  from  the  steamer  was 
approaching  the  Saxon,  with  another  officer  and  crew. 
They  boarded  the  vessel,  stationed  armed  men  all 
round  her,  and  drove  the  Saxon's  crew  below.  Some 
altercation  took  place  between  Captain  Sheppard  and 
the  officer  in  charge,  terminating  in  a  threat  to  shoot 
the  master  of  the  Saxon,  if  he  did  not  go  down  quietly. 
He  was  finally  taken  below,  and  a  sentry  placed  over 
him.  In  about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  he  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  and,  rushing  on  deck  again,  saw 
the  mate,  James  Gray,  lyiug  dead.  He  raised  the 
body  in  his  arms,  and  asked  the  officer  in  charge  why 
he  had  shot  the  man  ?  He  replied,  ' '  Poor  fellow,  I 
am  sorry  for  him,  but  I  must  obey  orders."  Other 
witnesses  state  that  the  officer  said,  "  He  must,"  not 

I  must."  On  this  point  the  evidence  is  conflicting. 
The  name  of  the  officer  is  also  differently  given  in 
different  depositions,  as  Donoghoe  and  Doneghan. 
After  the  fatal  occurrence,  the  Saxon  was  anchored 
abreast  of  Penguin  Island,  and  Captain  Baldwin,  of 
the  Vanderhilt,  informed  the  master  that  his  papers 
were  not  satisfactory ;  he  was  sure  that  his  cargo  had 
been  landed  by  the  Confederates,  and  was  American 
property.  He,  therefore,  made  a  prize  of  the  Saxon, 
put  a  crew  on  board  her,  and  sent  her  to  New  York. 

The  deposition  of  Horace  Carrew,  a  sailor,  who  saw 
the  shot  fired,  will  be  repeated  viva  voce  at  the  trial 
of  the  case  in  Boston,  the  witness  having  been  de- 
spatched to  America  to  give  his  evidence.  He  states 
that  when  the  mate.  Gray,  heard  that  the  master  had 
been  ordered  below,  he  went  aft  to  speak  to  him.  As 
Gray  was  going  up  a  short  ladder  of  three  steps,  lead- 
ing from  the  deck  to  the  poop,  the  officer,  Doneghan, 


was  standing  on  the  poop,  above  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  "go  down."  Gray  looked  up,  as  if  not  un- 
derstanding what  was  meant,  and  the  order  was  re- 
peated, "Go  down,  or  I'll  shoot  you."  But,  the 
witness  states,  "he  didn't  give  the  mate  time  to  go 
down  or  do  anything — he  spoke  so  quick,  it  was  all 
done  in  a  moment ;  there  was  no  attemj)t  to  resist  or 
go  on — there  wasn't  time.  He  put  his  left  hand  on 
Gray,  and  pushed  him,  Mr.  Gray  fell  back,  Avheeling 
roundlo  save  himself  as  he  fell,  and  turning  his  face 
towards  Doneghan,  who  lifted  his  revolver,  and  shot 
him  ;  and  the  poor  man  fell  back  dead,  and  never 
moved  an  eye.  The  bullet  had  entered  above,  and  a 
little  behind,  the  left  ear,  and  went  downward.  He 
lay  right  on  his  back."  The  rest  of  the  deposition 
does  not  bear  directly  on  the  death  of  Gray,  but  Earl 
Russell,  in  transmitting  it  to  Lord  Lyons,  observes 
that  Carrew's  statement,  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  has  on  the  face  of  it  evident 
signs  of  truthfulness,  and  throws  more  light  on  this 
unhappy  transaction  than  any  of  the  statements  pre- 
viously in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." 

Feb.  24.  / 

[g]  Rome.— -The  Pope  and  his  Visitoes. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Temps  gives  the  following  details 
respecting  the  ceremonial  at  audiences  granted  by  the 
Pope:— "After  passing  through  the  antechambers, 
you  are  introduced  to  the  Pope's  presence.  His  Holi- 
ness sits  at  the  end  of  the  room,  under  a  canopy,  on 
a  small  throne,  raised  one  step  from  the  floor,  in  an 
arm-chair  of  velvet  and  gold,  with  a  writing-table 
before  him.  You  kneel  at  the  door,  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  a  third  time  just  before  you 
reach  the  throne.  The  Pope  presents  his  foot,  and 
you  kiss  the  white  slipper  where  a  gold  cross  is  placed. 
You  remain  kneeling  until  his  Holiness  motions  you 
to  rise.  To  men  of  the  world,  the  sign  is  made  in- 
stantly, and  the  conversation  takes  place  standing. 
To  religious  persons,  monks,  and  even  secondary  pre- 
lates, the  sign  to  rise  is  frequently  not  made  at  all, 
and  they  speak  while  still  kneeling.  Some  high  per- 
sonages also  speak  with  the  Pope  while  kneeling. 
M.  de  Merode  always  does,  though  so  intimate  with 
Pius  IX.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  here, 
for  I  have  seen  nuns  kneeling  before  their  confessor 
for  a  whole  half-hour.  It  is  an  oriental  usage,  which 
is  common  to  the  religious  world  at  Rome,  and  seems 
to  shock  nobody.  Sometimes,  indeed,  persons  squat 
down  familiarly  on  their  heels .  Cardinals  and  bishops 
kiss  the  Pope's  hand,  and  sit  on  a  gilt  stool.  Some 
French  bishops  insist  on  kissing  his  foot.  No  lady  is 
admitted  to  an  audience,  except  queens  and  prin- 
cesses, with  their  ladies  of  honour.  As  to  other 
ladies,  the  Pope  meets  them  in  the  gallery  or  gardens, 
not  in  the  apartments.  The  toilet  for  ladies,  of  what- 
ever rank,  is  black,  with  a  veil.  Men  take  off  their 
gloves.  The  Pope  remains  seated  with  cardinals  and 
bishops.  He  rises  to  receive  princes  and  princesses. 
For  kings  he  advances  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  receives  them  there.  For  emperors  he  goes  as 
far  as  the  antechamber.  "When  the  Pope  returns  the 
visit  of  kings  or  emperors,  etiquette  requires  them 
to  come  down  to  his  carriage,  and  open  the  door. 
It  is  a  tradition  that  Popes  are  charming  in  their 
audiences.  Everything  is  prepared  to  astonish  and 
disconcert  the  visitor.  One  Avould  say  that  the  secre- 
taries and  chamberlains  guard  the  majesty  of  God. 
The  result  is  a  contrasting  effect ;  at  the  first  smile  of 
this  venerable  divinity,  one's  heart  is  deeply  moved. 
Christina  of  Sweden  could  not  refrain  from  tears  in 
the  presence  of  Alexander  YII.  The  famous  Alex- 
ander YI.  (Borgia)  was  literally  captivating  ;  he  had 
a  frankness  which  was  most  charming.  He  gave  a 
public  audience  every  Thursday.  Pius  YI.  was  very 
handsome  for  an  old  man.    Gregory  XYL,  though  of 
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morose  memory,  was  euchantiug.  As  for  Pius  IX., 
everybod}',  on  retiring  from  the  audience,  exclaims, 
'  He  is  an  angel ! '  Never  Avas  there  a  Pope  of  a  more 
amiable  disposition. " 

Feb.  24. 

[h]  Rome. —  (From  Tiines  Correspondent.) — You 
may  stay  in  this  city  any  length  of  time,  and,  as  far 
as  the  press  is  concerned,  know  nothing  of  what  is 
passing  under  that  smooth  conventional  surface  which 
everywhere  meets  the  eye.  Unless  some  startling 
fact  occurs,  such  as  did  occur  on  Saturday  night,  the 
ordinary  resident  hears  nothing,  and  the  Pope  may 
sing,  "  The  Press  leaves  Rome  to  darkness  and  to 
me. "  • 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening  that  Camillo  Baldini,  a  money-changer,  whose 
office  is  near  the  Piazza  Colonna,  sent  home  in  a  cab  his 
cash,  as  he  had  done  for  the  last  six  mouths.  Some- 
times he  accompanied,  it  himself.  On  this  occasion, 
being  unwell,  he  sent  two  clerks  with  it,  the  entire 
sum  amounting  to  10,415  scudi  in  money,  and  7,000 
scudi  in  bills,  in  a  portfolio.  On  arriving  near  the 
Via  Luciua,  close  to  the  Corso,  three  men,  armed 
Avith  long  stilettoes  having  a  guard,  stopped  the  car- 
riage ;  one  laid  hold  of  the  horse,  the  others  got  into 
the  cab,  and  used  their  murderous  weapons  freely. 
One  of  the  poor  fellows  received  a  blow  in  the  head, 
which  laid  his  brain  open,  another  in  the  neck, 
another  in  the  groin,  and  he  died  instantly ;  the  other 
lingered  till  five  o'clock  on  Suntiay  morning,  when  he 
died  in  the  Hospital  of  San  Giacomo.  The  coachman 
(who  has  been  arrested)  threw  himself  off  his  box  and 
fled.  This  atrocious  murder  was  committed  near  the 
great  artery  of  the  city,  where  Englishmen  a  few  days 
since  were  throwing  flour  and  confetti,  and  about  the 
busiest  time  of  the  evening,  when  persons  go  to  and 
fro  to  the  cafes.  Wliere  were  the  Papal  gendarmes 
and  spies  ?  Looking  after  Liberals,  who  do  not  easily 
escape  them.  "Where  were  the  French  gendarmes  and 
police?  Looking  after  and  protecting  an  idea — an 
idea  without  substance,  an  idea  that  would  vanish 
into  thin  air,  Avere  the  supporters  of  imbecility  and 
injustice  withdrawn.  Where  Avere  the  Romans,  that 
they  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  bleeding  victims  ? 
The  presumption,  in  a  country  where  justice  is  not 
administered,  or  mal-administered,  is  in  favour  of 
crime,  or  rather  against  the  law — no  one  will  assist 
its  agents  ;  besides,  who  Avould  venture  near  three 
armed  demons,  who,  while  they  were  completing  their 
bloody  Avork,  shouted  out,  *'  Strike  every  one  Avho 
approaches?"  The  Romans  are  forbidden  to  cany 
any  defensive  Aveapon,  and  are  arrested,  and  may  be 
imprisoned  aic  secret,  if  foxmd  in  possession  of  one. 
Camillo  Baldini,  the  money-changer,  even,  is  com- 
pelled to  confide  his  pistol  to  the  safe-keeping  of  a 
French  ofiicer. 

[i]  (From  the  Times). — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Metropolitan  Railway  Schemes  has  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
paring its  Report.  The  opening  paragra^jh  of  this 
document  is  Avell  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
public.  It  sums  up,  in  a  feAV  Avovds,  the  reasons 
Avhich  justified  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  railway  legislation  in  the  present  instance,  and  in- 
dicates the  principles  Avhich  have  guided  the  Com- 
mittee in  discharging  their  Augean  task.  ''The 
railAvay  schemes  that  have  been  referred  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  Committee  are  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  for  so  limited  an  area  as  the  Metropolitan 
RailAA^ay  district,  extending  over  a  length  of  174  miles 
in  the  aggregate," — and  this  within  a  radius  of  less 
than  five  miles  from  the  Post-ofiice, — "invohdng  the 
raising  a  capital  of  nearly  33,000,000Z.  in  shares  and 
of  11,000,000^.  by  loan,  creating  alarm  among  the 
holders  of  a  vast  amount  of  property,  and  interfering, 
during  the  construction  of  the  proposed  Avorks,  Avith 
many  important  public  thoroughfares."    Ko  one  aa^Iio 


has  glanced  at  the  map  on  Avhich  the  direction  of  the 
contemplated  lines  is  traced  in  red  streaks,  resembling 
in  number  and  complexity  the  mazes  of  a  tangled 
thread,  Avill  be  surprised  at  these  figures,  or  inclined 
to  undervalue  the  interests  AA'hich  they  represent. 
But  fcAV,  perhaps,  have  realized  all  the  features  of 
the  seaudacious  plans.  * '  They  include  the  construc- 
tion of  not  less  than  fom*  ncAV  raihvay  bridges  across 
the  Thames,  tAvo  of  them  of  gigantic  size,  below 
London-bridge. "  The  obstruction  to  navigation  AA'hich 
fom'  additional  bridges  Avould  invoh^e  maybe  imagined, 
but  the  truth  is  that  this  computation  does  not  include 
several  Avhich,  Ave  presume,  are  noAV  abandoned,  or  tAvo 
others  threatened  at  Hammersmith  and  Kcav.  If  all 
the  companies  had  then-  Avay,  Ave  should  have  eight 
fresh  bridges  at  the  very  least,  tAvo  of  them  almost 
touching  each  other,  and  close  to  the  ucav  Lambeth- 
bridge.  Moreover,  "  it  is  stated  by  the  surveyor  to 
the  Commissioners  of  SeAA'ers  of  the  city  of  London 
that  the  lands  and  buildings  scheduled  in  the  city  of 
London  for  the  proposed  railAvay  schemes  comprise 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  city. "  The 
only  question  is  hoAv  to  secure  the  greatest  adA^antages 
of  locomotion  AA-ith  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
the  conditions  Avhich  make  London  habitable.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  question  of  detail,  but  the  Committee 
deal  Avith  it  in  a  very  reasonable  and  satisfactory  way. 
They  first  submit  a  list  of  nine  schemes,  AA'hich  they 
think  "should  not  be  proceeded  Avith  during  the 
present  Session,"  Two  of  these  provide  for  railAvays 
to  be  Avorked  on  the  pneumatic  principle,  along  the 
line  of  Oxford  Street  and  the  Thames  Embankment 
respectively.  The  Committee  very  sensibly  suggest 
that  the  experiment  of  propelling  passengers,  like 
parcels,  in  covered  boxes,  on  the  pop-gun  principle, 
had  better  not  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  along 
croAvded  thoroughfares,  and  they  might  haA^e  added 
that  the  proposed  application  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment is  just  noAv  rather  premature,  Next  comes  an 
obliging  ofler  on  the  part  of  the  "  London  Main  Trunk 
Underground  Railway "  to  accommodate  the  Great 
Eastern  AAdth  a  more  central  station  ;  but  as  the  Lords' 
Committee  of  last  year  had  already  recommended 
that  the  Great  Eastern  should  be  alloAved  to  accom- 
modate itself  AA'ith  such  a  station,  the  offer  in  question 
is  dismissed  as  superfluous.  Then  follow  the  four 
projects  AA'hicli  require  bridges  across  the  Thames, 
tAvo  of  them  being  at  a  high  level  and  beloAv  the 
ToAver.  The  Committee  remark  that  the  West  Lon- 
don already  furnishes  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tAveen  the  north  and  south  banks  at  Battersea,  that 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  crosses  the  Thames 
at  Blackfriars,  and  that  at  the  East-end  the  Thames 
Tunnel  might  be  utilized  for  the  passage  of  a  grand 
junction  line.  The  superiority  of  this  alternative,  if 
it  be  feasible,  is  obvious,  and  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  executed  by  the  East 
London.  They  dispose  of  the  last  tAvo  proposals  on 
the  ground  that  they  Avould  both  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  central  station,  either  at  Charing  Cross 
or  Farringdon  Street,  a  result  AA^hich  they  wisely  depre- 
cate— at  all  events,  imtil  the  effect  of  concentrating 
so  much  trafiic  at  the  latter  point  shall  have  been 
fairly  tested.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  under- 
takings AA^hich  they  thus  reject  is  no  less  than 
18,500,000/.,  exclusiA-e  of  what  Avas  to  be  raised  by 
loan. 

Febniary  27. 

[k]  Rome. — Taa'o  uf  the  perpetrators,  it  is  said,  of  the 
horrible  murder  committed  last  Saturday  CA'cning  have 
been  arrested  in  their  OAvn  house  in  the  Yia  Rasella.  At 
least  they  are  reputed  to  be  two  of  the  gang,  for  the 
Roman  police,  AA'hen  it  has  to  gain  a  point  or  to  justify 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Avorld,  is  not  at  all  times 
scrupulously  discriminatiAX.  Their  faces  are  much 
scratched,  their  legs  cut,  as  if  in  a  struggle,  and  theiv 
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clothes  had  been  recently  washed  ;  this,  added  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  two  victims  before  death  declared 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  throwing  one  of  the  fellows 
back  out  of  the  carriage  and  well  marking  him  in  the 
face,  has  led  to  their  arrest.  A  dagger  had  been  left  in 
the  carriage,  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  guard,  pointed, 
and  very  finely  worked,  which  has  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  foreigners  were  connected  with  the  crime.  The 
men  are  brothers  and  coachmen,  and  their  father  is 
said  to  be  Milani,  a  '  brusher '  in  the  service  of 
the  Vatican.  One  of  them  had  served  in  the  Italian 
army,  but,  having  committed  a  murder,  fled  to  this 
city  of  refuge  for  all  the  miscreants  of  Europe.  The 
driver  of  the  cab  is  not  supposed  to  be  implicated, 
and  as  evidence  in  his  favour  it  is  alleged  that  he  was 
found  in  bed  with  his  clothes  and  boots  on,  and  had 
been  bled,  as  is  the  custom  of  Italians  when  frightened. 
This  barbarous  crime  has  set  all  tongues  loose,  and 
has  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  press  in  free 
countries.  Every  one  has  some  tale  of  robbery  or 
blood  to  recount,  and  were  I  to  believe  all,  Eome,  the 
Holy  City,  the  dwelling-place  of  thousands  of  priests, 
and  inhaling  the  very  odour  of  sanctity,  must  have 
become  what  I  liave  already  called  it— the  city  of 
refuge  for  murderers.  It  is  well  to  make  some  allow- 
ance for  the  present  excited  state  of  public  feeling, 
but  when  this  has  been  done,  enough  remains  to  show 
that  Rome  is  in  a  fearful  state.  I  have  investigated 
many  cases,  and  have  received  reports  from  credible 
persons  of  other  acts  of  barbarous  violence,  which 
prove  that  under  that  smooth,  glossy  surface  which 
meets  the  eye  at  all  points  the  knife  is  in  frequent 
practice,  and  human  life  and  property  are  insecure. 
The  authorities  are  all  united  in  attributing  the  dis- 
order and  violence  which  exist  here  to  the  efforts  of 
the  '  party  of  action, '  and  they  tell  me  that  agents 
from  Turin,  Florence,  and  Naj)les  have  arrived  with 
instructions  to  create  a  panic  and  render  the  Papal 
Government  impossible.  But  a  much  easier  solution 
of  the  causes  of  our  present  state  presents  itself.  It 
is  notorious  that  for  several  years  the  very  refuse  of 
society  has  been  harboured  here  ;  men  who  have  been 
cutting,  or  men  who  have  been  hired  to  cut,  throats 
in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  have  found  a  refuge  and 
a  welcome  in  this  city,  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
such  men  will  lay  aside  their  habits  when  they  get 
within  eyesight  of  the  Vatican  ?  The  Government 
must  pay  for  its  tolerance  of  crime.  Then,  too, 
justice  is  merciful  to  the  criminal,  while  it  is  in- 
exorable to  the  political  offender.  I  cannot  say  I 
know,  but  I  believe,  from  the  evidence  that  I  have 
received,  that  persons  are  walking  leisurely  through 
Rome  who  only  two  years  ago  were  arrested  on  the 
chaxge  of  murder,  or  who  were  found  armed  in  dwell- 
ing-houses this  winter  prepared  to  commit  similar 
acts  ;  at  the  same  time  I  know,  because  I  have  seen, 
in  one  prison  only,  101  political  offenders,  many  of 
the  cases  complicated  with  crime,  it  is  true,  shut  up 
from  one  to  thirty  years,  and  among  them  Cavaliere 
Fausti,  who  is  believed  by  the  highest  men  in  the 
State  to  be  innocent.  Crime — pure,  unadulterated 
crime — is  regarded  comparatively  with  a  certain  degree 
of  indulgence,  and  as  a  consequence  flourishes  like 
mushrooms.  Even  if  pursued,  it  has  now  such  facili- 
ties of  escape,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all 
international  relations  between  this  Court  and  the 
Italian  kingdom,  that  almost  a  premium  on  crime 
is  off"ered.  '  We  have  so  extended  a  frontier, '  said  a 
high  official  to  me,  '  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard  it ; 
any  one  can  Avalk  across  it  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.'  A  general  panic  exists  here  among  the 
foreigners,  which  has  been  created  not  only  by  the 
frequency  of  crime,  but  by  the  reported  circulars  re- 
commending them  to  leave  Rome  before  the  19th  of 
March.  I  have  not  seen  one  yet,  nor  do  I  Icnow  any 
foreigner  who  has,  but  two  persons  of  distinction  and 


in  authority  say  they  have.  Even  if  they  do  exist,  I 
know  Italy  too  well  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
these  periodical  attempts  to  spread  alarm.  But  what 
do  these  efforts  and  their  effects  prove  as  to  the  state 
of  the  country  ?  Could  they  l)e  found  under  a  Govern- 
ment which  was  only  tolerated,  or  where  justice  was 
faithfully  administered  ?  We  should  fail  to  meet  with 
them  even  in  Naples,  which  has  been  heaving  and 
rocking  in  revolution  for  the  last  four  years. 

[I]  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Athletic  Sports. 
— The  first  competition  between  the  Universities  in 
athletic  sports  took  place  on  Saturday,  on  the  Christ 
Church  New  Cricket  Ground,  Oxford,  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  number  of  persons,  including  many  of  the 
college  authorities  and  some  hundreds  of  ladies,  who 
took  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Every- 
thing was  carried  out  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  stewards  : — 

Stewards.— Oxford— R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  Baliol, 
hon.  sec.  ;  0.  Mordaunt,  Christ  Church,  treasurer  ; 
C.  R.  Carr,  Wadham  ;  W.  C.  Harris,  Brasenose ;  F. 
R.  Evans,  Exeter.  Cambridge — P.  M.  Thornton, 
Jesus,  hon.  sec^  ;  J.  Chambers,  Trinity,  treasurer ; 
C.  B.  Lawes,  Trinity ;  C.  Booth,  Trinity. 

Judges. — Rev.  A.  H.  Faber,  New  College,  Oxford  ; 
Rev.  H.  M.  Luckock,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Referee. — Rev.  Leslie  Stephen,  Cambridge. 

The  sports  were  as  follows  : — 


Flat  Race,  100  yards. 

B.  Darbyshire,  Wadham,  Oxford   ....  1 

A.  H.  Harrison,  Trinity,  Cambridge  ...  2 

H.  C.  JoUye,  Merton,  Oxford   3 

W.  F.  Wynne,  Trinity,  Cambridge     ...  4 


The  winner,  who  was  the  favourite,  jumped  off  with 
the  lead,  which  Harrison  could  not  v/rest  from  him,  and 
Darbyshire  won  by  a  bare  half-yard  in  10|  seconds. 


High  Jump. 

F.  H.  Gooch,  Merton,  Oxford   1 

Osborne,  Trinity,  Cambridge   0 

C.  Wyatt  Smith,  Christ's,  Oxford  .    .    .    .  0 

Gatty,  Christ's,  Cambridge   0 


The  winner  topped  5ft.  5in.,  Osborne  and  Smith 
did  5ft.  4in.  each,  but  Gatty  could  only  reach 
5ft.  Sin. 

Quarter  of  a  Mile  Flat  Race. 


B.  Darbyshire,  Wadham,  Oxford    .    .    .    .  1 

A.  H.  Harrison,  Trinity,  Cambridge  ...  2 

W.  E.  Heap,  Brasenose,  Oxford     ....  3 

P.  M.  Thornton,  Jesus,  Cambridge.    ...  4 


Thornton  took  the  lead,  but  the  winner  went  to 
the  front  after  100  yards,  and  ran  in  first  by  a  good 
two  yards.  The  others  caught  Thornton  about  half- 
way.   Time,  53  seconds. 

Hurdle  Race,  120  yards  over  li)  flights. 


A.  W.  Daniel,  Trinity,  Cambridge.    .    .    .  1 

E.  Wynne  Finch,  Trinity,  Cambridge  ...  2 

H.  Skelton,  Magdalen,  Oxford   3 

R.  Kerrison,  Trinity,  Cambridge    .    .    .    .  0 

E.  B.  Michell,  Magdalen,  Oxford  ....  0 

C.  Bill,  University,  Oxford   0 


After  one  false  start  the  men  got  well  off,  the 
winner  taking  every  hurdle  in  beautifid  style,  Mr. 
Bill  being  well  up  for  half  the  distance,  where  the 
second  and  third  got  by  him.  Mr.  Daniel  won  with 
comparative  ease  in  17|  seconds.  Tavo  yards  between 
the  second  and  third. 

Hurdle  Race,  200  yards  over  10  flights. 


E.  Wynne  Finch,  Trinity,  Cambridge ...  1 

A.  W.  Daniel,  Trinity,  Cambridge  ....  2 

H.  Skelton,  Wadham,  Oxford   3 

Onslow,  Trinity,  Cambridge   0 

E.  B.  Michell,  Magdalen,  Oxford  .    .    .    .  0 

C.  Bill,  University,  Oxford   0 
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Ur.  Daniel  led  throughout  in  beautiful  style,  and 
would  have  won,  but  at  the  end  there  was  a  drop  of 
2ft.  wliich  Wynne  Finch  took  a  flying  leap  at,  and 
won  by  a  few  inches  only,  Daniel  getting  second  place 
and  by  half  a  yard.  It  was  a  beautiful  race,  and  run 
in  26 1  seconds.  ' 

Long  Jump. 


F.  H.  Gooch,  Merton,  Oxford,  18ft.    ...  1 

C.  Booth,  Trinity,  Cambridge,  17ft.  i^m.    .  2 

W.  Wright,  Trinity,  Cambridge   0 

T.  Davenport,  Pembroke,  Cambridge  .    .    .  0 


The  ground  was  very  slippery.  Booth  fell  and 
hurt  his  arm  at  the  first  jump,  and  also  ricked  his 
foot,  so  that  his  performance  was  no  criterion  of  his 
capabilities,  as  he  did  18ft.  S^in.  at  Cambridge  last 
week. 

One  Mile  Flat  Race. 


C.  B.  Lawes,  Trinity,  Cambridge   ....  1 

A.  H.  Hannam,  Merton,  Oxford    .    .     *    .  '  2 

G.  B.  Streeten,  Queen's,  Oxford     .    .    ,    .  0 

P.  M.  Thornton,  Jesus,  Cambridge ....  0 

J.  S.  Warman,  Baliol,  Oxford   0 


F.  Slocock,  Jesus,  Cambridge,  did  not  go  to  the 
post.  Hannam,  who  was  the  favourite  with  the 
Oxonians,  took  the  lead,  but  soon  resigned  it  to 
Thornton,  Avho,  being  unwell,  made  the  running  for 
his  fellow-competitor.  He  did  not,  however,  go 
quick  enough  for  Lawes,  who  took  up  the  pace  about 
halfway  in  the  first  lap,  and  Hannam  was  second, 
about  three  yards  in  the  rear,  evidently  making 
a  waiting  race  of  it.  They  went  the  second  and 
third  round  in  the  same  positions,  Thornton  keep- 
ing well  up,  and  about  halfway  in  the  last  round  he 
aided  his  leader  by  spurting  up  to  and  passing  Han- 
nam, who  went  up  to  Lawes  and  ran  level  with  him 
for  twenty  yards.  Just  at  this  period  Lawes  looked 
back  two  or  three  times  over  his  left  shoulder,  his 
opponent  being  on  his  right.  On  seeing  Hannam 
up  with  him,  he  bounded  away,  and  in  twenty  yards 
more  was  again  quite  three  yards  ahead.  So  he  kept 
to  the  end,  winning  a  fine  race,  Hannam  falling  ex- 
hausted after  passing  the  judge.  Had  Slocock  started 
and  made  the  pace  better,  it  would  have  improved 
Lawes's  chance,  as  he  had  to  run  almost  the  entire 
race  by  himself,  which  was  a  great  disadvantage  ;  but 
it  must  also,  in  fairness,  be  mentioned  that  Hannam 
was  "  a  little  off","  and  as  to  Thornton,  he  was  "  dead 
amiss,"  The  race  created  great  excitement,  and  was 
run  in  4min.  56sec.,  the  last  lap,  twenty-six  yards 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  only  occupying  51  sees. 

Steeplechase  over  about  Tivo  Miles  of  fair  Hunting 
Country. 


G.  Garnett,  Trinity,  Cambridge     ....  1 

K,  E.  Webster,  Trinity,  Cambridge    ...  2 

C.  B.  Clive,  Baliol,  Oxford   3 

J.  Wood,  Pembroke,  Oxford   4 

A.  Grant,  Trinity,  Oxford   0 

P.  M.  Thornton,  Jesus,  Cambridge     .    .    .  0 


The  last-named  gentleman  did  not  start.  Mr. 
Grant  took  the  lead  and  kept  it  to  the  rails,  where 
the  floods  were  out,  but  there  they  all  got  tolerably 
close  together.  In  going  along  the  bottom  to  the 
"legitimate"  water  jump  Mr.  Garnett  took  a  com- 
manding lead,  followed  by  his  colleague,  and  they 
kept  increasing  their  distance,  both  running  together. 
About  two  fields  from  home  they  began  to  race  for 
"the  pride  of  place,"  the  victory  of  Cambridge  being, 
"bar  accident, "  beyond  a  doubt.  Mr.  Webster  fell 
at  the  last  hedge  but  one,  and  his  friendly  competitor, 
who  jumped  very  beautifully  throughout,  got  a  good 
lead  of  twenty  yards.    The  same  distance  divided 


them  after  flying  the  iron  fence,  and  though  Mr. 
Webster  put  on  a  dashing  .sinirt  in  the  straight  run 
up  to  the  Pavilion,  he  got  very  little  nearer  to  Mr. 
Garnett,  who  was  very  loudly  and  deservedly  cheered 
on  passing  the  judge.  The  third  gentleman  was  at 
least  200  yards  astern,  and  his  more  immediate  fol- 
lower fifty  yards  from  him,  very  much  distressed. 
With  that  race  the  sports  concluded. 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  the  police  arrange- 
ments were  carried  out  by  Inspector  Savage  deserves 
much  commendation.  There  were  upwards  of  4,000 
persons  in  the  enclosure,  and  at  least  double  that 
number  in  the  road  and  along  the  steeplechase  course. 


[March  16.] 

Marseilles,  March  15. 

Rome. — Intelligence  received  here  from  Rome 
announces  that  fresh  conflicts  between  the  French 
and  the  Papal  soldiery  had  taken  place,  but  were  at 
once  repressed. 

Detachments  of  soldiers  patrol  the  streets  to  pre- 
serve order. 

Sheffield. — As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  about 
240  lives  have  been  lost  by  the  bursting  of  the  reser- 
voir above  Sheffield  on  Friday  last,  the  11th. 

In  the  Kelham  rolling  mills  the  escape  of  the  work- 
men was  very  narrow  indeed.  The  first  alarm  was 
given  by  a  man  who  had  been  asleep  at  the  bottom 
end  of  the  mill,  and  who  was  awakened  by  the  rush- 
ing in  of  the  waters.  He  hastened  to  where  his 
fellow-workmen  were  getting  dinner,  and  gave  them 
warning.  Fortunately,  the  gates  of  the  yard  were 
closed,  and  the  men  had  no  means  of  getting  out  b}"- 
these  means.  Had  they  done  so  they  would  in- 
evitably have  been  swept  away  by  the  tide  which 
passed  in  front  of  the  buildings.  But  the  more  re- 
markable circumstance  remains  to  be  told.  The  man 
who  gave  the  alarm,  and  who  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  so  manj^  of  his  fellow-workmen,  lost  his 
father,  mother,  wife,  and  two  children,  who  lived  at 
Malin-bridge  ;  and  his  own  bedstead,  Avith  other  of 
his  furniture,  floated  into  the  mills  where  he,  with 
others,  was  a  prisoner — a  distance  of  not  less  than  two 
and  a  half  miles. 

16,000^.  subscribed  for  the  Sheffield  calamity. 

New  York,  March  4, 
America, — It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
the  real  object  of  the  campaign  in  the  South- West 
has  been  the  overthrow  of  General  Johnston's  army  ; 
that  the  demonstration  of  Grierson,  Sherman,  and 
Farragut  were  feints  to  induce  a  division  of  Johnston's 
army  for  the  support  of  the  points  they  threatened, 
and  that  the  late  advance  by  General  Thomas  towards 
Dalton  was  made  with  35,000  troops,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  followed  by  that  of  his  whole  force.  The 
vigilance  of  the  Confederates  has  frustrated  the  Federal 
plan. 

The  University  Boat-Raoe  has  again  been  won 
by  Oxford,  and  by  a  long  interval.  It  was  expected 
that  the  race  would  have  been  a  close  one,  as  Cam- 
bridge had  been  working  very  hard,  and  Oxford  had 
lost  her  celebrated  "stroke,"  Mr.  Hoare,  who  has 
three  times  held  that  place  in  the  boat,  and  has  been 
each  time  one  of  the  victors.  There  have  noAv  been 
twenty-one  University  races,  of  which  Oxford  has 
won  eleven.  The  19th  March  was  the  first  spring- 
like day  of  the  year,  and  crowds  of  University  men 
and  ladies  in  great  abundance  were  present  to  see  the 
race.    The  names  of  the  crews  are  as  follows  : — 
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Oxford  Crew : 

St.  lbs, 

C.  Kobarts,  Trinity.  ...  10  13 
W.  Audrey,  Balliol .  ...  11  7 
E.  H.  Kelly,  University  .  .  11  11 
J.  Parson,  Trinity  ....  12  9 
AY.  B.  Jacobson,  Christ  Church  12  7 
A.  E.  Seymour,  University  .11  7 
M.  Brown,  Trinity  ....    11  4 

D.  Pocklington,  Brasenose     .11  8 

—  Tottenham,  Ch.  Ch.  cox.  .  7  8 
Total  weight  without  cox.  93  st.  10  lbs. 

Camhridge  Crew: 

J.  Hawkshawe,  Trinity     .    ,    11  3 

E.  Pigott,  Coripns  .  .  .  .  11  11 
H.  Watson,  Pembroke  .  .  .  12  8 
W.  Hawkins,  St.  John's  .  .  12  4 
K.  A.  Kinglake,  Trinity  .  .  12  6 
G.  Borthwick,  Trinity  ...    12  0 

—  Steavenson,  Trinity  Hall  .12  1 
J.  Selwyn,  Trinity  ....  11  1 
Archer,  Corpus,  cox.     ...  66 

Total  95  St.  6  lbs. 

The  Oxford  crew  have  gained,  on  an  average,  8  lbs. 
per  man  since  their  selection,  thus  bringing  their 
weight  within  a  little  of  that  of  Cambridge.  The 
betting,  which  was  at  first  in  favour  of  Oxford,  has 
now  come  down  to  even. 

From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  Cambridge  was 
over-matched,  and  Oxford  finally  won  by  twelve 
lengths,  having  done  their  work,  over  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles,  in  twenty-two  minutes  twenty-eight 
seconds.  The  arrangements  w^ere  very  good  in  all 
respects,  and  steamers  were  not  allowed  to  come  near 
enough  to  inconvenience  the  boats.  The  Prince  of 
"Wales  and  some  of  his  suite  came  to  see  the  race. 

[March  23.] 

Paris,  March  22. 
France. — {From  the  Times'  Correspondent.) — "I 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  Emperor  has  been 
greatly  touched  by  the  manifestation  of  public  feel- 
ing in  England,  both  in  the  press  and  the  Parliament, 
on  the  Mazzini  affair.  He  has  read  with  much  in- 
terest the  whole  of  the  debates,  as  well  as  the  articles 
in  the  leading  journals,  on  the  painful  question  lately 
before  the  House,  and  feels  gratified  that  his  senti- 
ments and  his  conduct  towards  England  have  been  so 
cordially  acknowledged.  I  am  sure  he  disbelieves, 
quite  as  much  as  any  sane  person  here  or  elsewhere, 
any  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  member  for  Halifax, 
in  the  Greco  plot ;  and  perhaps  he  does  not,  after  all, 
regret  that  the  Procureur- General  alluded  to  him,  as 
it  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  feelings  so  friendly 
towards  himself  and  to  this  country.  Indeed,  it  has 
all  but  healed  in  his  mind  whatever  soreness  the  re- 
jection of  his  proposition  about  the  Congress  may 
have  left  behind.  He  would  -willingly  see  revived 
the  cordial  understanding  between  the  Governments 
which  existed  some  time  ago,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  alliance  with  England  is  for  him,  as  for  us,  a 
matter  of  the  very  last  importance." 

March  21. 

Copenhagen. — The  BerlinsTce  Tidende  of  to-day, 
in  a  semi-official  article,  says  : — 

"  The  Government  has  not  acceded  to  an  armistice, 
since  the  surrender  of  Diippel  could  not  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  to  make  the  present  position  of  aff"airs 
the  basis  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  is  equally  im- 
possible." 

March  22. 

Vienna. — The  Oestey-reichische  Zeitung  of  to-day 
states  that  the  Conference  on  the  Danish  question  has 
been  accepted  by  Austria  eind  Prussia  without  any- 


settled  basis  of  negotiation  being  laid  down,  and 

without  an  armistice  being  agreed  to. 

Turin,  March  22. 
Italy.— The  Opinione  of  to-day  says  : — 
' '  Yesterday  the  English  steamer  Valctta  touched 

at  Caprera,  and  embarked  Garibaldi  and  six  other 

persons. 

"  It  is  believed  that  Garibaldi  proceeds  to  England, 
where  he  has  been  expected  for  some  days." 

Marseilles,  March  21. 

The  Pope. — Letters  from  Rome  to  the  19th  inst. 
state  that  the  Pope  has  been  better  since  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  tumour  on  his  leg.  The  fever  had 
disappeared,  and  his  Holiness  had  received  the  French 
Ambassador,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  conversation. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  was  expected  at  Rome. 

New  York,  March  11. 

(By  electric  and  international  telegraph.  Per  the 
Bremen,  via  Roche's  Point,  March  23.) 

America. — Despatches  from  Admiral  Farragut's 
fleet,  off"  Mobile,  of  the  25th,  reports  that  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Powell  still  continued.  Refugees 
from  Mobile  state  that  the  fort  is  bomb-proof,  but 
that  even  if  it  should  be  reduced,  a  narro-\v  channel 
fortified  upon  both  sides  for  nine  miles  will  have  to 
be  traversed  to  reach  the  city.  They  also  state  that 
the  Confederate  ram  Tennessee  is  plated  Avitli  six  inches 
of  iron,  and  carries  seven  100-pounder  Parrotts, 

There  is  still  no  official  intelligence  from  General 
Sherman,  and,  in  order  to  allay  the  public  disappoint- 
ment at  the  failure  of  his  movement,  very  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  destruction  of  railways  and  stores  which 
he  committed  in  Mississippi  are  published  in  the 
Ministerial  papers. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  9th  inst.  presented  General 
Grant  with  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-General, 
stating  that ' '  with  it  he  presented  the  nation's  appre- 
ciation of  his  past  services,  and  its  dependence  upon 
him  to  accomplish  what  remained  to  be  done  in  the 
present  struggle." 

General  Grant  made  a  short  and  modest  reply. 
Yesterday,  he  left  Washington  on  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to-day  has  taken  his 
departure  for  Nashville. 

Mr.  Chase  has  formally  withdrawn  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

[March  25.] 

Vienna,  March  23. 
The  Proposed  Conference. — The  Conference  pro- 
posed by  England,  without  detailed  bases  or  armistice, 
has  been  accepted  by  Austria  and  Prussia. 

The  territorial  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy 
under  the  present  dynasty  will  be  maintained. 
The  Conference  is  to  meet  at  once. 

Rome,  March  23. 
The  Pope's  health  is  improving. 

Turin,  March  22. 

Garibaldi.  —  The  Siampa  of  this  evening  says  : — 

"  Yesterday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Garibaldi 
and  eight  other  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  his 
sons  Ricciotti  and  Menotti,  embarked  on  board  the 
English  steamer  Valetta.  Her  course  is  unknown,  as 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  will  touch  at  Malta  or  steer 
direct  for  Gibraltar. 

' '  Garibaldi's  destination  is  believed  to  be  London, 
the  object  of  his  journey,  as  is  supposed  by  some 
persons,  being  to  consult  a  celebrated  English  sur- 
geon ;  while  others  imagine  that  he  wishes  to  excite 
the  public  mind  in  England  in  favour  of  Italy." 

Malta,  March  23, 

General  Garibaldi  and  suite  have  arrived  here,  per 
the  Valetta,  from  Caprera,  and  proceed  by  the  Ripen 
to  Southampton  to-morrow. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

March  2Uh. — There  is  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  mention  in  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  real  business  in  that  House 
can  hardly  he  said  to  begin  before  Easter.  In  the 
Commons^  there  has  been  no  want  of  animation. 
Many  valuable  hours  have  been  consumed  indeed,  in 
both  Houses,  in  questions  and  answers  about  the 
Danish  affairs,  which  at  this  date  (the  20th  March), 
the  Tim^s  says,  are  no  nearer  completion  than  they 
were  six  weeks  ago.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the 
CnANCELLOR  of  the  ExcHEQL^ER,  made  a  statement  as 
to  the  Budget.  It  is  rather  early  at  present,  he  said, 
to  fix  the  date  definitely,  but  it  will  not  bo  before 
the  recess,  inasmuch  as  that  takes  place  in  March, 
und  the  financial  year  will  not  then  have  concluded. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  statement  will  be  made  on 
Thursday,  the  7th  of  April. 

March  1.  — Fees  o  f  the  Parliamentary  Bar. — Sir  "W. 
Miles  (for  Colonel  Patten)  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether  the  Parliamentary  bar 
had  made  any  communication  to  him  with  respect  to 
a  change  in  the  system  of  counsel's  fees, 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  said  that,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
he  had  to  state  that  he  had  that  day  received  a  letter 
from  an  influential  member  of  the  Parliamentary  bar, 
and  which  he  believed  had  the  concurrence  of  the 
leadei-s  of  that  bar.  The  communication  stated  that 
"it  was  understood  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered 
inconsistent  with  the  etiquette  of  the  Parliamentary 
bar  for  any  counsel  to  appear  before  a  committee  of 
either  House  of  Parliament,  if  he  should  think  fit,  at 
a  lower  rate  of  fees  in  respect  of  daily  attendances 
and  consultations  than  that  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed." He  was  further  informed  that  this  consulta- 
tion fee  was  not  in  future  to  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  was  only  to  be  allowed  in  cases  where 
the  consultation  was  considered  necessary  by  the 
parties,  and  had  actually  been  held.  He  was  told 
that  no  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  fee  upon  the 
retainer  or  the  fee  upon  the  brief,  each  of  which  was 
to  be  restricted  to  its  present  amount  as  the  minimum 
— namely,  five  giuneas  on  the  retainer  and  ten  guineas 
on  the  brief,  so  that  it  would  be  now  impossible  to 
appear  before  a  committee  in  any  case  for  less  than 
fifteen  guineas.  (Hear,  hear. )  At  present  it  was  not 
possible  to  appear  for  less  than  thirty  giiineas,  and 
the  House  would  see  that  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  Parliamentary  bar. 

Mazzini  and  the  Greco  Cooispiracy. — Mr.  Cox  said, 
— Seeing  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Halifax 
in  his  place,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  what  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  at 
Paris  upon  the  trial  of  Greco  and  his  accomplices, 
and  to  what  fell  from  the  Crown  Prosecutor  on  that 
occasion.    The  Crown  Prosecutor  said  : — 

*'  He  (Greco)  was  to  write  to  that  address  in  London 
if  he  was  in  want  of  money.  It  is  as  follows  : — '  Mr. 
Flower,  35,  Thmioe-square,  Brompton.'  I  searched 
the  London  Directory.  At  page  670  I  found  what  I 
was  looking  for,  and  it  was  not  without  sadness  that 
I  recognised  the  name  of  a  member  of  Parliament  of 
England,  who  already  had  been  in  1857  appointed  to 
be  the  banker  of  the  Tibaldi  conspiracy  against  the 
Emperor's  life." 

I  also  searched  the  London  Directory,  and  I  found 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Halifax  lives  at  that 
address.  I  therefore  desire  to  know  whether  the 
hon.  gentleman's  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
paragraph, 

Mr.  Stansfeld.— I  am  much  indebted  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Finsbury  for  having  enabled  me  to  answer 
the  question  at  once.  My  attention  wss  directed  this 
morning  to  the  speech  of  the  Procureur-General,  from 

4. 


which  my  hon.  friend  lias  read  an  extract,  and  I  nmst 
say  that  the  astonishment  with  which  I  read  the 
speech  was  mingled  with  somewhat  of  a  stronger 
feeling.  For  the  Crown  Prosecutor  of  a  friendly  Power 
in  the  first  place  to  imagine,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  venture  to  insinuate,  that  one  who  has  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  who, 
however  unworthily,  happens  to  occupy  the  position 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  should  directly  or  in- 
directly have  ever  participated,  or  even  have 
conscious  of  any  sui)posed  implication,  iif  attempts 
which,  if  serious,  must  excite  the  execration  of  man- 
kind, I  say  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  and  1 
confess  I  read  his  speech  with  feelings  not  only  of 
astonishment,  but  also  of  indignation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr.  Stansfeld  continued  much  in  the  same  strain  for 
some  length  of  time,  and  also  praised  the  character 
of  Mazzini,  on  which  Mr.  Cox  rose  and  said, — I  must 
say  that  I  hardly  expected  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Halifax,  in  answering  my  question,  would  have  fallen 
into  a  defence  of  Mazzini.  (Hear.)  What  I  desired 
to  hear  from  the  hon.  gentleman  was  some  explana- 
tion of  the  charge  publicly  made.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man used  expressions  perfectly  justified  by  the  occa- 
sion, denoting  his  disgust  at  being  charged  as  an 
accomplice  in  such  an  attempt ;  but  he  did  not  give 
any  explanation  as  to  this  Mr.  Flower,  No.  35,  Thur- 
loe  Square.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  searched  the DzVec- 
tory,  and  I  find  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Halifax  as  the  occupier  of  that  house.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Stansfeld.— I  hardly  understood  that  my 
hon.  friend  was  desirous  of  any  explanation  from  me 
on  that  point.  His  search  in  the  Directory  has  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  a  fact  easily  known — namely,  my 
address.  It  is  No.  35,  Thurloe  Square  ;  but  as  to 
letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Flower,  my  hon.  friend  wishes 
to  know  whether  I  have  any  knowledge  of  them.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  them.  (Cheers. )  I  have  al- 
ready stated  in  general  terms,  because  I  wished  my 
observations  to  apply  not  to  one  occasion,  but  to  all 
occasions — although  it  seems  almost  an  indignity  to 
have  to  answer  such  questions  (hear,  hear) — that  I 
have  not  and  never  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
proceedings  of  this  character,  and  that  I  have  not 
been  the  medium,  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  seem 
to  imagine.  (Cheers.)  I  have  been  blamed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  King's  County  for  having  taken  the 
opportunity  of  defending  the  character  of  Mazzini  ; 
but  I  had  full  reason  for  that  course,  for  my  name  has 
been  implicated  in  transactions  which  affect  his  cha- 
racter, and  I  tlierefore  think  I  was  entitled  to  take 
the^  opportunity,  and,  indeed,  I  should  have  been 
shrinking  from  the  duties  of  private  friendship,  if  I 
had  not  taken  the  opportunity  of  testifying,  not  as  to 
my  conviction,  but  as  to  my  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter,   (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Hennessy. — I  wish  to  know  whether  this  Mr. 
Flower  is  in  truth  Mazzini. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. — I  can  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy. — I  think  I  also  asked  the  hon, 
member  whether  he  had  acted  as  treasurer  or  member 
of  a  committee  for  the  collection  of  any  money  to  be 
distributed  among  Italian  patriots.  (Cries  of  "Oh  !  ") 

Mr.  Stansfeld  rose  to  answer  the  hon.  member, 
but  was  met  with  cries  of  "No,  no  !  "  He  said, — 
I  will,  then,  give  my  answer  to  the  House.  Un- 
doubtedly not.    (Cheers. ) 

House  of  Commons. — March  4. — The  Yeomanry 
Cavalry. — Colonel  Edwardes  rose  to  move  a  resolu- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  declaring  the  dis- 
continuance in  the  present  year  of  the  assembling  of 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  for  the  usual  six  days'  train- 
ing on  permanent  duty  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  force,  contrary  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  committees  of  1861,  and  most  inexpedient, 
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Sir  M.  Ridley,  in  seconding  tlie  motion,  said  it 
had  been  too  much  the  habit  of  the  Government  and 
of  Parliament  to  treat  the  Yeomanry  as  a  force  main- 
tained for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  the  civil  power, 
rather  than  as  a  body  to  be  included  among  the  regu- 
larly-constituted defenders  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  should  be  recollected,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  military  authorities,  it  was  much  more  difficult 
to  train  cavalry  than  infantry.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
would  be  a  heavy  discouragement  to  many  Yeomanry 
officers  yortnger  than  himself  if  the  Government  per- 
severed in  the  intention  it  had  announced.  Unwearied 
attention  had  been  displayed  by  many  commanding 
officers,  great  expense  had  been  incurred  for  riding- 
schools,  accommodation  of  the  staft",  and  the  storing 
of  accoutrements — matters  in  respect  to  which  the 
Yeomanry  were,  in  many  cases,  not  surpassed,  and 
scarcely  equalled,  by  any  regiment  of  regular  cavalry. 
He  said,  then,  that  the  move  contemplated  by  the 
Government  was  most  ungracious.  No  very  friendly 
feeling  appeared  to  be  entertained  towards  this  force 
in  official  quarters.  The  hon.  and  gallant  member  for 
Beverley  had  imputed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer a  rather  discourteous  proceeding  towards  it. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  went  too  far  in 
his  description  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  treat- 
ment of  the  Yeomanry  officers  ;  but  the  circumstance 
reminded  one  of  the  familiar  lines,  — 

"  It  was  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  us  down  stairs  ?  " 

(Laughter. ) 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  spoke  in  defence  of 
the  motion,  though  he  gave  gi'eat  praise  in  general  to 
the  Yeomanry. 

He  was  followed  by  General  Peel,  who  denounced 
such  paltry  economy.  "  If  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  that  the  Yeomanry  are  of  no  use,  why  not  say 
so  ?  But  you  call  upon  us  to  vote  41,000Z.  for  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Yeomanry,  and  yet  refuse  the 
sum  requisite  for  the  six  days'  training  on  permanent 
duty.  Is  it  possible  that  the  noble  lord,  with  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Lord  Herbert 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  what  is  essential  to  keep 
the  Yeomanry  effective,  can  be  so  unmindful  of  its 
directions  ?  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  at  once  agree 
to  what  is  so  perfectly  evident,  and  what  nobody  can 
deny — namely,  that  the  discontinuance,  even  for  one 
year,  of  the  six  days'  training  on  permanent  duty 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force  ; 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  would  be  an  inexpe- 
dient thing  to  do.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain if  the  noble  lord  will  look  through  the  Estimates 
he  will  be  quite  able  to  effect  other  reductions  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  amount."   (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  Palmerston  explained  that  no  slight  was 
meant  to  the  Yeomanry,  but  the  contrary,  in  sup- 
posing that  they  could  dispense,  for  this  year,  as  they 
had  done  before,  with  the  usual  amount  of  training. 
"  The  unfortunate  war  in  New  Zealand  has  entailed 
very  large  expenses  incidental  to  the  year,  and  which, 
we  hope,  will  not  occur  in  any  future  year.  Looking 
over  the  various  heads  of  charge  connected  with  our 
military  arrangements,  we  have  thought  the  reduction 
proposed  might  fairly  be  made  Avithout  any  diminution 
of  the  efficiency  of  this  valuable  part  of  our  domestic 
force.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  House  will  not  agree  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  and  diminish  by  the 
amount  of  46,000Z.  that  saving  which  we  think  the 
House  may  fairly  be  called  on  to  effect  in  this  force." 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  W.  Miles  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  the 
noble  Premier  had  given  a  silent  vote  ;  but  he  owned 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  him  as  he  had  now  spoken. 


The  House  then  divided,  and  the  numbers  were — 

For  the  amendment  157 

Against  158 

Majority  for  the  Government  .  1 

[March  22.— Since  the  foregoing  debate,  the  Go- 
vernment have  intimated  that,  in  consecjuence  of 
some  unexpected  savings  of  expense  elsewhere,  they 
will  be  able  to  afford  the  46,000Z.  for  training.) 

House  of  Commons. — March  8. — Govcrmnent  As- 
mrance  Bill.— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  eloquent  speeches  which 
even  he  has  at  any  time  delivered,  detailed  the  Go- 
vernment plan  of  annuities  and  assurance.  He  pointed 
out  the  risks  attending  many  of  the  private  com- 
panies, and  entered  into  details,  which  both  surprised 
and  amused  the  House.  It  is  impossible,  in  such  a 
brief  sketch  as  we  can  find  room  for,  to  do  justice 
either  to  his  statements  or  to  those  of  the  members 
who  spoke  after  him.  It  had  been  alleged  as  an 
objection  to  the  Government  plan,  that  it  woiild  in- 
terfere with  private  enterprises  of  a  like  kind,  which 
afforded  facilities  of  laying  by  their  savings  to  the 
industrious  and  economical  working-men.  "  But,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  can  offer  perfect 
security ;  we  can  offer,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  offer, 
much  more  favourable  terms  in  the  event  of  dropj)ing 
insurances  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks'  or  a  quarter's 
subscription.  There  is  another  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  Government.  In  this  country,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  labouring  population  have  become 
migratory.  They  go  from  place  to  place,  seeking  the 
best  market  for  their  labour.  Wherever  they  go,  they 
know  where  to  pay  their  premiums,  if  they  assure  with 
the  Government.  That  is  an  advantage  which  the 
Government  possesses,  and  it  is  a  real  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Government  plan.  These  are  features 
which  ought  to  recommend  the  Government  plan  to 
this  House.  But  let  us  look  to  the  disadvantages 
under  w^hich  the  Government  labour.  If  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  employ  touting  agents,  it  must  remain 
without  the  business  which  they  would  bring.  If  we 
are  to  provide  liberal  terms  for  those  who  drop  their 
policies  for  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  or  a  quarter,  we 
must,  of  course,  charge  for  that  in  the  premium  they 
are  to  pay.  If  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  Government, 
it  is  plain  it  must  be  essentially  a  self-supporting 
business  ;  because  it  is  certain  that  this  House  will 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  undertake  it  at  a  charge  of  one 
farthing  to  the  public  revenue.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
to  offer  terms  of  particular  liberality  to  those  who 
drop  their  policies,  we  must  charge  that  in  the  pre- 
miums, or  else  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  them.  Then, 
again,  in  competing  with  other  societies,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  deal  with  young  persons.  That  excludes 
at  once  more  than  one-half  the  lives  which  are  com- 
monly assured  by  the  industrial  societies,  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  many  societies  more  than  half  the  lives 
assured  are  those  of  young  persons  under  sixteen. 
Lastly,  let  the  House,  and  those  who  are  afraid  of 
illegitimate  competition,  take  the  case  of  a  Govern- 
ment assurance,  and  of  a  good,  sound,  commercial 
company,  doing  an  industrial  business.  They  are 
both  dependent  upon  their  premiums  for  meeting 
their  engagements  at  the  time  of  death,  but  mainly 
dependent,  also,  upon  the  use  and  judicious  invest- 
ment of  those  premiums.  A  good  assurance  companj'' 
can  invest  their  premiums,  without  the  smallest  risk 
or  imprudence,  at  between  four  and  five  per  cent.  "We 
cannot  invest  at  that  rate  of  interest.  We  work  in 
fetters,  and  most  properly  so.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  Legislature  to  grant  to  the  Executive  any  dis- 
cretion. We  Avork  within  the  narrowest  limits  defined 
by  Parliamentary  guarantee.  We  cannot  invest  on. 
an  average  at  more  than  34  per  cent.,  whereas  those 
companies  can  safely  invest  at  4,  4^,  and  even  some- 
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tiuie^  at  5  per  cent.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  shows  that 
nothing  can  induce  the  people  to  come  to  the  Govern- 
ment except  the  facilities  and  conveniences  we  offer, 
and  the  perfect  security  we  afford ;  but  it  is  impossible, 
and  it  would  be  hypocritical  on  my  part,  as  the  organ 
of  the  Government,  to  pretend  that  we  can  offer  to 
assure  on  terms  that  would  be  considered  cheap  in 
the  market.  If  so,  those  fears  of  Government  com- 
petition are  fears  that  need  not  be  entertained  in 
quarters  where  prudence  and  honesty  prevail.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  prudence  and  honesty  do  not  prevail  in 
all  quarters  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  to  those  who  tell  me 
that  this  is  to  be  considered  as  standing  in  the  cate- 
gory of  common  commercial  business,  I  would  reply, 
*  *  Consider  for  a  moment  the  peculiar  nature  of  life 
assurance."  (Hear.)  This  is  a  business  that  pre- 
sents the  direct  converse  of  ordinary  commercial 
business.  That,  if  legitimate,  begins  with  a  con- 
siderable investment  of  capital,  and  the  profits  follow, 
perhaps  at  a  considerable  distance.  But  here,  on  the 
contrary,  you  begin  with  receiving  largely,  and  your 
liabilities  are  postponed  to  a  distant  date.  Now,  I 
dare  say  there  are  not  many  members  of  this  House 
who  know  to  what  an  extraordinary  extent  this  is 
true,  and,  therefore,  to  what  an  extraordinary  extent 
the  public  are  dependent  on  the  prudence,  the  high 
honour,  and  the  character  of  those  concerned  in  the 
management  of  these  institutions.  When  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  is  founded,  so  far  from  having  diffi- 
culties at  the  outset  that  is  the  time  for  its  glory  and 
enjoyment.  (A  laugh.)  The  money  comes  rolling  in, 
and  the  claims  are  at  a  distance,  almost  beyond  the 
horizon.  In  the  first  year  of  the  society  the  premiums 
far  exceed  the  death  claims.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
the  subsequent  years.  For  how  long  a  period  does 
the  House  think  that  the  premiums  to  be  received 
are  in  excess  of  the  death  claims  ?  For  thirty-seven 
years.  (Cheers.)  That  is  to  say,  you  found  an  institu- 
tion which  ought  to  be  a  very  gospel  of  prudence,  and 
the  balance  of  its  liabilities  is  postponed  for  one  full 
generation  of  men.  (Hear,  hear. )  That  is  the  peculiar 
condition  of  life  assurance  ;  and  how  does  it  operate 
on  the  labouring  class  ?  How  can  you  expect  the 
labouring  man  to  be  a  judge  of  the  balance  between 
assets  and  liabilities  with  regard  to  a  society  that  is 
not  practically  to  render  an  account  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  ?  I  am  far  from  wishing  it  to  be  understood 
that  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years  in  all  these 
societies  the  premiums  exceed  the  liabilities.  They 
at  least  exceed  the  expenses.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  where  the  expenses  of  management  are  kept 
within  due  limits  the  period  of  thirty-seven  years  is 
the  point  to  which  I  have  referred.  But  the  expenses 
of  management  have  in  some  cases  a  tendency  to 
grow  beyond  all  bounds.  The  House  will  probably 
like  to  know  the  fugitive  character  of  these  institu- 
tions. I  will  quote  as  my  authority  a  little  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  "  Guardian,"  one  of  the  first-class 
offices.  The  very  large  number  of  assurance  com- 
panies which  either  fail,  or  from  other  causes  give  up 
business,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 
Summary  of  the  formation  and  progress  of  assurance 
companies  in  the  19  years,  1844  to  1862  inclusive 
(from  the  Post  Magazine  Almanac,  1863).  Number 
of  companies  projected,  596  ;  founded,  276  ;  ceased 
to  exist,  259  (hear,  hear) ;  amalgamations,  12—1  wish 
I  could  read  to  the  House  a  chapter  on  amalgamation 
(hear,  hear) ;  these  are  subjects  of  almost  romantic 
interest  (hear,  hear)— transfers  of  business,  161.  I 
think  I  hear  a  cheer  from  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Wallingford  (Mr.  Malins),  but  what  will  he 
say  when  I  read  the  next  item — winding-up  in 
Chancery,  57  ?  (Cheers  and  laughter. )  The  truth  is 
that  this  is  a  subject  which  has  both  a  comic  and  a 
tragic  side.  If  we  were  to  deal  with  the  comic  side, 
there  are  heroes  who  have  figured  in  the  police-court 


and  before  the  judicial  authorities,  some  of  them  with 
"Reverend"  affixed  to  their  names,  out  of  whose 
adventures  I  might  weave  a  very  entertaining  narra- 
tive. But  the  tragic  side  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  alto- 
gether predominant  (hear,  hearl,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  a  wearisome  discus- 
sion by  entering  on  matters  that  would  give  amuse- 
ment to  the  House.  I  wish  to  show  how  matters 
stand  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  case  of  companies 
winding  up  in  Chancery.  In  the  first  place,  the 
policy-holder  has  no  remedy  when  a  company  is 
mismanaged,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  he  must 
wait  until  he  dies.  (A  laugh) .  The  fact  is  that  until  he 
dies  he  has  no  claim  that  can  be  enforced.  If  this 
were  a  claim  that  could  be  enforced  during  life,  we 
could  imagine  a  combination  of  policy-holders  going 
into  Chancery  ;  but  when  we  remember  that  the  claim 
accrues  only  on  death,  and  when  we  consider  the  con- 
dition on  the  death  of  the  policy-holder  of  those 
scattered  families  which  have  sustained  the  loss  of 
their  head,  we  see  at  once  that  the  position  of  the  policy- 
holder is  almost  one  of  entire  helplessness.  When 
it  hapj)ens  that  one  of  these  concerns  finds  the  fatal 
day  aiTive,  and  that  it  can  no  longer  meet  the  claims 
of  old  assurances  by  the  premiums  of  new  customers, 
it  does  sometimes  happen  that  it  gets  into  Chancery. 
But  Avhat  is  the  condition  of  the  policy  holders  in 
Chancery  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Court,  which  may,  for  anything  I 
know,  be  perfect ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  directly  a 
man  hears  that  a  company  in  which  he  is  assured  has 
gone  into  Chancery  he  feels  naturally  scrupulous  about 
what  is  commonly  called  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.  Practically,  the  policy-holder  ceases  to  pay  any 
more  premiums,  and,  therefore,  he  loses  his  claim  to 
that  which  he  has  already  paid.  (Hear,  hear.)  That 
is  a  plain,  unvarnished  description  of  what  takes 
place.  There  is  another  form  of  proceeding.  I  refer 
to  matters  of  amalgamation.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not 
able  to  open  up  all  the  mysteries  of  amalgamation 
(hear,  hear),  but  this  is  a  case  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  me  upon  the  best  authority.  Suppose  a 
person  of  small  means,  who  is  assured  in  a  particular 
society,  hears  that  it  is  going  to  amalgamate.  What 
can  he  do  1  By  what  possibility  can  he  make  out  a 
case  against  the  amalgamation  ?  How  can  he  bear 
the  cost  of  bringing  the  company  to  book  with  the 
uncertainty  of  proving  that  the  amalgamation  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  ?  You  cannot  resist  an  amalga- 
mation. What,  then,  is  done  ?  There  are  intermediate 
agents,  gentlemen  who  kindly  go  round  and  say, 
"Oh,  you  had  better  amalgamate."  A  remarkable 
instance  of  amalgamation  took  place  between  the 
"Professional"  and  the  "European."  The  "Pro- 
fessional "  transferred  its  business  to  the  other  society, 
and  what  did  the  "  European  "  do  to  make  itself  safe  ? 
Certain  policies  were  paid  in  the  "  Professional,"  and 
they  were  of  a  ceitain  value.  But  there  was  a  liability 
upon  them,  and  the  "  European  "  made  it  a  condition 
of  receiving  the  transfer  that  the  amount  of  the  re- 
maining liability  should  be  inscribed  u])on  each 
policy.  Supposing  there  w^as  a  policy  for  1,000Z.,  the 
outstanding  value  of  it  was  600Z.,  and  the  premiums 
paid  upon  it  were  200Z.  ;  the  "European"  wrote  600Z. 
upon  the  back  and  charged  4  per  cent,  interest  on  it, 
and  the  600Z,  with  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from 
the  1,000Z.  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  were  the  terms  upon 
which  those  amalgamations  took  place.  That  is  an 
illustration  of  what  you  will  probably  say  is  no  better 
than  wholesale  robbery.  (Loud  cries  of ' '  Hear,  hear. ") 
Nay,  more,  I  will  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  a 
great  many  of  those  proceedings  are  worse  than  whole- 
sale robbery,  and  there  are  many  persons  who  have 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  goal,  and  yet  who  had  fitter 
be  there,  than  many  a  rogue  that  has  been  convicted 
ten  times  over  at  the  Old  Bailev.    (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan  complained  of  some  remarks 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  on  a  society  with 
which  he  was  connected  ;  and  Mr.  Eoebuck,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  other  members  having  adverted  to  the 
important  interests  with  Avhich  the  (government  plan 
would  have  to  deal,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  giving 
ample  time  for  crnsidering  all  its  details,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  consented  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

House  of  Commons.— il/arc/j  16. — University 
Tests. — The  Bill  for  abolishing,  or  greatly  modifying, 
tests  in  the  Universities  passed  through  the  first 
stage  on  the  16th,  by  a  majority  of  22.  There  seemed 
a  tacit  understanding  that,  in  committee,  the  Bill 
should  be  so  far  modified  as  to  put  Oxford  in  the 
same  position  as  Cambridge — that  is,  abolish  sub- 
scription on  taking  degrees  as  heretofore,  but  to 
insist  on  a  declaration  of  Church -membership  on 
qualifying  for  a  vote  in  Convocation.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone spoke  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  motion,  at  the 
same  time  admitting  the  necessity  for  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  University  of 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church. — Sir  W. 
Heathcote,  the  other  University  member,  spoke 
against  it.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
w^ay  of  conferring  degrees  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Avas  a  help  to  the  passing  of  the  measure,  but 
it  goes  somewhat  beyond  the  j^ractice  of  Cambridge  ; 
so,  if  one  University,  Oxford  for  instance,  is  made  a 
little  lower  than  Cambridge,  and  Cambridge,  again,  is 
imt  bslow  the  level  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  speakers 
rather  pointedly  remarked,  one  University  may  be 
made  use  of  to  subvert  the  other. 

3farch  17.— In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,  an 
amendment  was  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
that "  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words,  ''the  statement  of  the  Procureur- General  on 
the  trial  of  Greco,  implicating  a  member  of  this  House 
and  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  our  ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  this  House," 
instead  thereof.  Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question."  The 
House  divided— Ayes,  171  ;  Noes,  161  :  thus  giving  a 
majority  of  10  for  Government. 

House  of  Commons. — March  19. — Government 
Assurance  Bill. — Great  part  of  the  evening  of  18th 
March  was  taken  up  in  a  discussion  raised  by  the 
remarks  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  made  on  a  benefit  society  with  which  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  connected.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some 
explanations  which  appeared  to  satisfy  that  gentle- 
man, for  Mr.  Sheridan  rose  and  said,  "I  have  been 
challenged  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  say 
whether  or  not,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  raised  by 
him,  I  denied  certain  allegations  which  he  made. 
(Hear,  hear. )  I  never  heard  any  allegations  made  of 
the  nature  to  which  he  evidently  alludes  ;  but  imme- 
diately after  the  speech  to  which  this  discussion  refers 
I  did  rise  and  state  that  I  had  acted  as  an  auditor  of 
the  company  many  years  ago  ;  that  the  position  of 
the  company  was  then  of  such  a  character  that  the 
business  was  both  sound  and  profitable  ;  that  I  knew 
of  no  transaction  of  the  company  that  deserved  any 
censure  ;  that  I  ceased  to  hold  office  immediately  after 
1856  ;  that  I  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  any  of  the 
other  incidents  by  which  he  characterised  the  com- 
any  ;  that  I  Avas  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  con- 
itions  which  attached  to  its  management  ;  and  that 
neither  then  nor  last  night  could  I  understand  how  or 
why  my  name  was  brought  forward  in  connexion  with 
the  company."  (Cheers.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  hon. 
gentleman  has  made  the  declaration  to  Avhich  I  re- 


ferred, and  he  has  done  so  explicitly.  He  stated  that 
he  made  that  declaration  before  ;  I  can  only  express 
my  regret  that  it  did  not  reach  me.  (**  Oh,  oh  !  ") 
The  House  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  if  I  have  been 
misled  on  a  single  point.  He  states  that  he  quitted 
the  company  in  1856.  I  quoted  his  name  as  auditor, 
I  think,  in  the  year  1859.  1  think  I  quoted  the  evi- 
dence on  which  I  founded  that  statement.  ^  But, 
however  that  may  be,  accepting  the  declaration  as 
made  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  I  can  only  say 
1  regret  that  anything  should  have  fallen  from  me 
calculated  to  give  pain  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  owing 
to  my  failing  to  perceive  the  effect  of  the  statement 
he  made.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  J.  Hay. — After  the  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion which  has  just  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, it  would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  proceed  further 
with  this  matter.  (Cheers.)  I  had  not  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  hon.  member  for  Dudley,  and  my  only 
object  Avas  to  obtain  what  appeared  to  be  necessary, 
in'thc  first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  Europe,  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whom  Ave  all  respect  for  his 
talents  and  eloquence.  I  myself  felt,  and  others  felt, 
that  after  the  explanation  I  understood  to  be  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Dudley,  there  was  something 
cruel,  as  it  Avere,  in  the  light  hon.  gentleman  not 
rising  in  his  place  and  accepting  it  freely  and  frankly 
in  the  manner  he  has  done  to-day.  (Cheers.)  The 
House,  I  am  sure,  Avill  forgive  me  for  the  intrusion 
(hear,  hear)  ;  but  I  feel  I  have  done  a  service  to  it  by 
placing  this  matter  on  a  proper  footing.  (Cheer*) 

Greco-Mazzini  A fair.  — Lord  Elcho,  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  had  a  question  to  put  to  Lord  Palmerston 
— Had  the  member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Stansfeld),  at  any 
time  since  the  question  Avas  discussed,  tendered  his 
resignation  of  the  office  which  he  held  in  the  Ministry 
— (that  of  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  ? 

Lord  Palmerston  in  reply  said,  "I  cannot  but  regret 
that  my  noble  friend,  in  asking  the  question  AA'hich 
he  might  have  put  simply,  has  thought  fit  to  revive 
the  discussion  of  last  night,  which  I  certainly  hoped 
had  been  concluded.  (Hear.)  I  therefore  shall  abstain 
from  going  into  that  discussion,  and  Avill  simply 
answer  the  question  which  he  has  put.  The  noble 
lord  asks  Avhether  my  hon.  friend  at  any  time  subse- 
quent to  the  introduction  of  the  subject  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Finsbury  tendered  his  resignation.  My 
hon.  friend  immediately  after  the  question  Avas  brought 
forward  made  a  communication  to  me  through  a 
common  friend  that  he  placed  his  office  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  CroAvn  (cheers),  and  that  at  the 
slightest  intimation  from  me  he  would  formally  tender 
his  resignation  of  that  office.  My  answer  Avas,  I  did 
not  wish  him  to  take  that  step,  that  I  wished  him  not 
to  take  it  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  if  there  is  any  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  that  decision  I  am  perfectly  AA'illing 
to  take  that  responsibility  upon  myself. "    (Cheers. ) 

Mr.  Haliburton.— I  should  like  to  knoAv  Avhat 
Avere  the  noble  viscount's  reason  for  not  accepting  the 
resignation  of  the  hon.  member.  (Laughter  and 
"Hear,  hear.")  This  matter  upon  a  recent  occasion 
Avas  not  debated  on  either  side  of  the  House  in  alto- 
gether a  proper  spirit.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
House  many  remarks  respecting  Mazzini  Avere  received 
with  a  IcAdty  which  Avas  A-ery  unbecoming  ;  and  on  this 
side  there  was  a  Avarmth  and  a  passion  very  much  out 
of  place  in  a  body  sitting  in  a  quasi-judicial  capacity. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have,  sir,  a  great  duty  to  perform, 
as  Avell  toAvards  the  people  of  this  country  as  the 
Sovereign  of  France.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  been  charged  Avith  having  conspiracies  hatched 
here  against  the  life  of  that  monarch.  Now  I  think 
I  am  not  saying  too  much  when  I  say  there  is  no 
man  in  Europe  Avhose  life  is  so  valuable  to  Europe 
and,  AA'ith  the  exception  of  our  OAvn  gracious  SoA^e-. 
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reign,  so  valuable  to  England  as  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  We  owe  to  him  and  to  his  philosophic 
mind— to  the  calmness  and  coolness  Avhich  he  displays 
—the  repression  of  those  feelings  of  jealousy  and  innate 
enmity  that  have  existed  in  France  for  ages  past  against 
England.  The  hon.  baronet  (Sii'  H.  Tracey)  read  last 
night  extracts  from  Mazziiii's  own  writings,  in  which 
he  teaches  the  doctrine  of  assassination.  Did  the  hon. 
gentleman  know  that  before  or  during  his  long  fiiend- 
ship  with  Ma^zini?  (Hear,  hear.)  If  he  did,  it  was 
his  duty  to  cast  him  off.  (Hear,  hear.)  Talk  of  indis- 
cretion !  There  was  another  act  of  something  more 
than  indiscretion.  When  the  noble  viscount  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  account  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's talents  and  abilities,  tendered  him  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  (laughter) — I  mean  in  the  Government — 
the  hon.  gentleman  should  have  explained  to  the 
noble  lord,  that  by  his  complicity,  or  through  his 
friendship,  with  Mazzini,  he  would  bring  disgrace 
on  the  Administration  ;  or  he  should  have  said  to 
Mazziui,  "  I  am  now  in  connexion  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  I  cannot  cover  your  treasonable 
correspondence.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  will  bring  discredit 
on  an  honourable  Administration.  I  cannot  continue 
the  association  without  bringing  into  the  Government 
contamination  from  the  company  I  keep."  (Cheers.) 
Talk  of  a  friendship  with  Mazzini !  A  man  certainly 
might,  by  a  strong  effort  of  moral  courage,  manage  to 
associate  with  Calcraft.  (Much  laughter.)  I  shall  not 
detain  the  House  longer.  Every  man  has  made  up 
his  mind  in  this  matter.  I  believe  that  In  respect 
of  the  transaction  the  mind  of  the  public  runs  all  one 
way.  Indeed,  I  might  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
private  opinion  of  everj^  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  in 
the  same  direction.  (Cheers.)  We  find  the  hon. 
member  the  particular  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mazzini — the  man  who  advances  him  money,  who 
endorses  his  name  on  the  back  of  Mazzini's  bank- 
notes, to  give  them  currency  abroad  ;  and  I  believe 
the  miserable  majority  of  ten  against  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  baronet  last  idght  is  in  reality  a  condemna- 
tion of  what  the  friends  of  the  hon.  member  call  "  an 
indiscretion."  (Hear,  hear.)  I  now  want  to  know 
whether  the  noble  lord  will  state  the  reasons  why  he 
retains  the  hon.  gentleman  in  his  Government,  know- 
ing as  he  does  how  very  offensive  to  the  people  of  the 
Continent  has  been  the  fact  of  his  favouring  and  har- 
bouring that  most  wretched  man,  Mazzini.  I  ask  the 
noble  lord  whether  he  will  state  to  the"  House  the 
reasons  which  induce  him  to  keep  the  hon.  member 
in  his  Government,  contraiy  to  the  hon.  gentleman's 
own  wishes.    (A  laugh  and  cheers. ) 

Mr.  Osborne. — The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  commenced  the  few  remarks  he 
made  by  saying  that  this  was  a  very  painful  subject. 
Well,  it  is  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  recollect 
noticing,  in  the  course  of  my  Parliamentary  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  nothing  in  which  this  House  so 
much  delights,  nothing  which  will  attract  such  a 
numerous  attendance  of  members,  as  a  purely  per- 
sonal and  painful  subject.  (Cheers  and  laughter. )  I 
think  that  my  noble  friend  the  member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire, when  he  addressed  himself  with  so  much 
unction  to-night  to  this  painful  subject,  might  have 
reflected  that  the  painful  subject  is  somewhat  assum- 
ing the  aspect  of  painful  persecution  (hear,  hear),  for 
no  two  lads  recently  escaped  for  the  holidays  from 
school  could  have  presided  over  the  impalement  of  a 
cockchafer  with  greater  glee  than  the  civic  dignitary, 
the  hon.  member  for  Southampton,  and  the  lion,  and 
gallant  member  for  Dungannon  have  shown  in  the 
attack  upon  the  hon.  member  for  Halifax.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  civic  dignitary  on  a  late  occasion,  not 
satisfied  with  hunting  Mazzini  through  every  gyi'ation, 
put  the  question  whether  Mazzini  had  ever  lived  at 
the  house  of  the  hon.  member  for  Halifax,  and  made 


an  inquiry  after  his  wasliing.  (Laughter. )  To-night 
the  hon.  member  for  Dungannon  rises  and  perseciTtes 
the  hon.  member  for  Halifax,  asking  whether  he 
voted  in  the  majority  last  night.  Why  should  he 
not  have  voted  in  the  majority?  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  views  of  the 
hon.  member,  but  I  beg  leave  to  correct  the  statement 
just  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  has  given 
him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  only  fills  a  yeiy 
humble  seat  in  the  Admiralty  barge,  and  what  I  say 
is,  that,  after  all,  you  are  only  persecuting  one  who 
holds  a  minor  office  in  the  Admiralty.  It  would  seem 
that  there  is  nothing  for  hon.  members  to  do  but  to 
debate  personal  questions  and  to  get  up  with  hypo- 
critical faces  and  declare  that  these  are  painful  cases. 
Why,  you  all  delight  in  them,  and  next  to  roasting  a 
bishop  possibly  nothing  is  so  agreeable  as  baiting  a 
member  of  the  Administration.  (Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.) I  have  no  particular  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's 
Government  or  in  the  members  of  the  Administration, 
but  I  shoiild  be  ashamed  to  select  one  of  its  members, 
and  that  a  very  humble  member,  who  has  made  his 
way  without  any  aristocratic  connexions,  and  solely 
by  his  own  abilities,  and  hunt  him  about  and  use 
opprobrious  expressions  towards  him.  (Cheers.)  I 
do  lament  the  indiscretion  he  committed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  know  nothing  of  Mazzini ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  heard  of  his  views,  I  do  not  much  like  them  ; 
nor  am  I  anxious  to  meet  him  at  dinner  (laughter), 
or  to  defend  him  in  this  House.  ("Hear,  hear," from 
the  Opposition.),  But  let  it  be  recollected  that  Mazzini 
has  not  yet  been  put  on  his  trial.  He  has  yet  to 
undergo  a  trial  in  Paris  on  this  very  business  that  we 
are  debating.  If  we  were,  what  we  are  not,  a  judicial 
assembly,  for  we  are  perfectly  incapably  of  acting  in 
a  judicial  spirit  in  consequence  of  our  passions,  and 
we  incline,  therefore,  to  these  painful  subjects— but 
if  we  were  a  judicial  assembly  we  would  not  condemn  a 
man  unheard,  without  having  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  us.  (Hear. )  AYith  regard  to  this  indiscretion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Halifax,  I  would  ask  the 
House,  in  sober  sadness,  are  we  not  carrying  this 
matter  too  far?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  baronets  have 
come  out  upon  it  very  strong.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  Devonshire,  and 
after  him  appeared  a  great  actor,  and  I  never  heard  a 
dramatic  part  played  so  well  as  that  of  the  "Dagger 
and  the  BoavI,"  by  the  lion,  baronet  the  member  for 
Yarmouth,  who  not  only  spoke  but  looked  the  cha- 
racter to  perfection.  (Great  laughter.)  We  had  an 
animated  debate  last  night  and  came  to  a  division. 
I  voted  in  the  majority,  not  approving  altogether  of 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Halifax,  but  I  felt  bound  to  take  the  denial  he  gave, 
which  I  think  explicit  (hear,  hear),  and  not  to  take  a 
dirty  advantage  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  a  small 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
An  hon.  baronet  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
referred  to  that  legal  functionary  Calcraft  ;  but  all  I 
can  say  is  that,  if  every  indiscretion  of  hon.  members 
in  their  youth  is  to  be  visited  on  them  (laughter), 
would  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
escape  ?  (Laughter.)  I  think  that  the  course  we  are 
pursuing  is  unworthy  the  character  of  English  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  With  regard  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Halifax,  I  think  that 
the  position  he  holds  in  the  Ministry  is  unworthy  of 
his  talents,  and  if  I  were  in  his  position  I  would  at 
once  resign.  If  I  were  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  would 
not  consent  to  hold  my  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench 
with  any  imputation  hanging  over  me.  ("Hear, 
hear,"  from  the  Opposition.)  If  he  were  to  resign, 
he  must  return  to  office  again  and  in  a  better  place  ; 
and  sure  I  am  that  it  is  unworthy  of  us  as  members 
of  Parliament,  and  such  conduct  will  not  be  responded 
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to  by  the  great  public  out  of  doors,  to  go  on  baiting 
night  after  night  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

A  few  more  speakers  followed  on  each  side,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  painful  affair — "a  great 
scandal, "  as  it  has  been  justly  described — has  been  set 
at  rest  for  ever.  A  few  words  of  explanation,  in  the 
proper  quarter,  at  first  would  have  prevented  a  great 
deal  of  what  has  been  very  unpleasant,  and  which 
was  calculated  to  give  birth  to  suspicion  and  annoy- 
ance, in  the  relations  between  this  Government  and 
that  of  our  ally  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  On 
its  rising  yesterday  (the  18th),  the  House  of  Commons 
adjourned  till  Monday  fortnight,  the  4th  April.  On 
the  Speaker  taking  the  chair  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sitting,  at  the  summons  of  Colonel  Clifford,  Yeoman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  the  Speaker,  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  the  members,  proceeded  to  the  Upper 
House,  to  hear  the  Royal  assent,  given  by  Commission, 
to  certain  bills.  Among  these  Avere  Sir  John  LaAvrence's 
Salary  Bill  and  the  Mutiny  Bill.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners Avere  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of 
St.  Germans,  and  Viscount  Sydney.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  at  five 
o'clock,  Avhen  Earl  Granville  moved  that  the  House 
a  its  rising  should  adjourn  till  Tuesday,  April  5th. 

 4_  

DAYS  OF  OMEN. 

BIRTH-DAYS. 

"  Monday's  bairn  is  fair  of  face, 
Tuesday's  bairn  is  full  of  grace. 
Wednesday's  bairn's  the  bairn  of  woe, 
Thursday's  bairn  afar  shall  go, 
Friday's  bairn  is  loving  and  giving, 
Saturday's  bairn  has  to  work  for  his  living. 
But  the  bairn  that  is  born  on  a  Sabbath-day, 
Shall  be  lucky  and  bonnie :  good  and  gay." 
Inasmuch,  as  "to  be  born,"  is  a  ceremony  which 
we  all  have  to  go  through,  and  concerning  the  time 
whereof  we  are  allowed  no  choice,  it  is  fortunate 
that,  in  the  old  rhyme,  lucky  days  are  predominant. 
Indeed,  there  is  only  a  single  really  cloudy  one,  out 
of  the  seven.     For,  as  to  Saturday,  we  really 
cannot  pity  her  bairn. 

To  "  work  for  his  living "  is  no  hard  fate,  if  a 
man  can  gain  the  living  he  works  for. 

Time  was  (and  Tiot  long  ago),  when  men  spoke 
under  their  breath,  as  it  were,  of  ancestors  engaged 
in  trade.  Even  what  are  called  "  the  professions," 
were  not  all  popular.  The  army  and  navy  were 
the  only  ones  which  were  really  considered  honour- 
able. It  seemed  as  if  the  noblest  use  of  human 
hands  was  to  wear  kid  gloves — of  human  heads  to 
rest  on  down  pillows.  If  "  well-born  "  people  used 
either  their  brains  or  their  fingers,  their  relations 
always  said  that  they  did  it  (like  Puss  in  boots, 
when  he  caught  a  mouse  after  his  master  became  a 
marquis),  "merely  for  amusement."  But  in  one 
respect,  at  least,  the  world  is  wiser  than  it  was — it 
honours  work.  We  feel  now-a-days  that  labour  is 
duty — and  it  is  pleasure  too. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  letters,  quotes  the 
story  of  the  old  judge,  who,  when  he  retired  from 
the  bench,  took  to  his  garden  for  occupation.  A 
friend  came  to  see  him  and  found  him  digging. 
— "  Aye  !  "  said  he,  "mine  is  Otium  cum  digging 
o'  taties.''''  He  was  a  wise  man.  We  cannot  lay 
down  the  spade.  It  is  better  to  dig  taties  than  to 
dig  troubles  for  ourselves  ;  and  the  latter  is  the 
idle  man's  crop.  So  much  for  Saturday's  bairn — 
and  now  for  Wednesday's. 


If  Wednesday's  bairns  were  the  only  ones  who 
have  "  woes,"  she  must  be  the  many-childed  mother 
of  the  week.  But  we  must  not  treat  such  a  subject 
lightly,  even  though  it  be  presented  to  us  under 
the  guise  of  an  old  rhyme. 

"  The  bairns  of  woe  !  "  It  sounds  a  sad  doom. 
Sorrow  is  a  bitter  draught  ;  but,  like  many  bitters, 
it  is  often  a  wholesome  one.  Take  it  as  coming 
from  the  great  Physician,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  so 
An  old  writer  says  : — 

"  My  cares  are  blessed  thistles  unto  me. 

Which  wholesome  are,  altho'  they  bitter  be  ; 

And  tho'  the  leaves  with  pricks  be  overgrown, 

(Which  pain  me)  yet  the  flow'rs  are  full  of  down." 

Thank  God  !  we  know,  that  of  no  baptized  child 
can  it  be  said — that  is  the  child  of  hopeless  sorrow. 
Try,  then,  to  look  on  the  troubles  which  come  to 
you,  not  as  "troubles,"  but  as  "trials."  So  re- 
garded, they  will  become  blessings. 

Some  who  read  these  lines,  may  have  bodily  in- 
firmities, which  debar  them  from  the  enjoyments 
natural  to  their  time  of  life.  This,  especially  to 
the  young  is  a  heavy  trial.  Bear  it  as  your  ap- 
pointed Cross  and  it  is  strange  how  light  it  grows. 
Then,  too,  how  many  compensations  there  are. 
How  many  a  bodily  illness  proves  to  be  the  strength- 
ener  of  the  mind.  Coleridge,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
gives  a  beautiful  illustration  of  real  good  spring- 
ing from  apparent  evil ;  he  reminds  us  of  "  the 
irritating  grain  of  sand,  which  by  accident,  or  in- 
caution,  has  got  within  a  shell,  and  which  incites 
the  inmate  to  secrete,  from  its  own  resources,  the 
means  of  coating  the  intrusive  substance  with  one 
most  precious."  And  he  concludes  thus  :  "  May  it 
not  be  even  so  with  the  irregularities  of  health  or 
fortune  in  our  own  case  ?  We,  too,  may  turn  dis- 
eases into  pearls.  The  means  and  materials  are 
within  ourselves."  The  last  sentence  is  especially 
to  be  noted.  Humanly  speaking,  it  rests  with  our- 
selves whether  our  trials  turn  to  blessings,  or  remain 
sources  of  irritation  ;  whether  the  grain  of  sand 
becomes  a  pearl  or  not.  There  is  a  common  idea 
that  the  deprivation  of  one  sense,  naturally,  and  of 
itself,  causes  the  others  to  become  more  acute. 
The  fact  is  not  so.  To  have  "  knowledge  by  one 
entrance  quite  shut  out,"  is  a  disadvantage  to  sta.rt 
with.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it.  But  the  dis- 
advantage is  only  at  starting,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  indolent  and  uneducated.  If  the  blind  man's 
hearing  becomes  quicker  than  that  of  others,  it  is 
because  he  exercises  it  more  than  they  do.  So  of 
the  deaf  man's  sight.  So  of  the  lame  man's  intel- 
lectual activity.  As  Dr.  Arnold  says  of  mental 
powers,  so  is  it  with  all  our  faculties.  "  The 
difference  between  one  individual  and  another,  is 
not  so  much  in  capacity  as  in  energy." 

 ^  

OBITUARY. 

W.  DYCE,  R.A. 

Born  at  Aberdeen,  1806.    Died  at  Streatham 
Fehruary  14,  1864. 

Mr.  Dyce,  whose  comparatively  early  death  we 
most  sincerely  deplore,  was  one  of  a  class  of 
painters  always  rare,  and,  therefore,  peculiarly 
valuable.  Mr.  Dyce  would  have  been  a  man  of 
mark  if  he  had  never  been  an  artist.    He  was  per- 
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haps  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  our  day, 
taking  the  word  "accomplishment"  in  its  best 
sense  of  solid  acquirements,  in  those  branches  of 
literature  and  science  which  render  a  man  a 
valuable  member  of  society,  without  being  dis- 
tinctly remunerative  as  matters  of  professional 
attainment.  Mr.  Dyce  was  a  thoroughly  well-read 
divine,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Christian  anti- 
quity and  of  the  schoolmen.  He  was  a  thorough 
classical  scholar,  a  learned  as  well  as  a  practical 
musician  ;  a  critic  of  no  small  skill,  as  all  who  re- 
member his  cutting  reply  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  pam- 
phlet on  "The  Construction  of  Sheepfolds"  will 
testify  ;  and  a  writer  of  good  manly  English.  In 
these  busy  days,  when  "movement"  after  "move- 
ment "  so  soon  rubs  out  the  recollection  of  events  of 
recent  services,  many  of  our  readers  may  thank  us 
to  remind  them,  that  it  was  to  Mr.  Dyce  that  we 
owe  the  first  great  impetus  to  the  revived  taste 
for  choir  and  anthem  singing.  His  magnificent 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (a.d.  1843), 
with  Marbecke's  notation,^  serves  as  a  landmark 
from  which  to  date  the  commencement  of  our 
recent  improvements  ;  while  Dr.  Hessey's  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mr.  Dyce's  assistance  in  clearing  up 
a  very  recondite  theological  matter  is  one  among 
many  evidences  of  his  acquaintance  with  severer 
studies. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Dyce  received  the  education 
of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  before  he  had  the 
least  thought  of  becoming  an  artist.  His  father 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  physician 
in  Aberdeen  ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Dyce,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  our  early  E  iglish  dramatists,  and 
the  Shakespearian  critic,  was  his  cousin.  Mr.  Dyce 
was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
completed  the  academical  course  there,  taking  his 
degree  of  M.A.  before  deciding  upon  his  future 
career  in  life.  It  was  his  father's  wish  that  the 
youth  should  follow  his  own  profession  of  medicine, 
but  the  artistic  bias  was  too  strong,  and  soon  after 
the  college  career  was  closed  the  young  man  com- 
menced his  art-education  in  the  schools  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy.  His  art-education  may 
be  considered  as  concluded  by  two  visits  to  Rome, 
the  last  of  which  lasted  for  two  full  years,  after 
which,  about  1829,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
established  himself  in  Edinburgh.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  portrait-painting  —  a 
happy  circumstance  for  his  future  fame,  since,  after 
all,  practised  as  discipline  and  not  as  in  itself  the 
end  and  aim  of  a  painter's  eff'ort,  it  is  the  surest 
training  for  excellence  in  the  treatment  of  histori- 
cal subjects.  As  training  we  may  believe  it  was 
pursued  by  Mr.  Dyce.  At  all  events,  it  was  pur- 
sued no  further,  for  even  his  Edinburgh  days  give 
evidence  of  his  native  bias  to  the  more  poetical  and 
classical  branches  of  art,  to  which  his  subsequent 
years  were  devoted  ;  while  his  English  career  dates 
(we  believe)  from  his  exhibition  of  the  "  Descent 
of  Venus,"  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of 
1836.  *^ 

From  that  period  until  his  death,  Mr.  Dyce  and 
his  works  are'  largely  connected  with  the  history  of 
English  art.  Schools  of  design  were  among  the 
projects  of  the  day,  when  he  first  began  to  exhibit 

i  See  Mr.  Dyce's  preliminary  essay  on  the  "  Canto 
Fermo,"  and  its  applicability  to  English  words.  To 
him  also  we  owe  the  "Motet  Society." 


in  Traftilgar  Square.  Mr.  Dyce  was  pre-eminently 
the  professor  and  the  scholar  in  his  art.  During 
his  own  preliminary  studies,  he  had  given  much 
systematic  attention  to  the  principles  of  decorative 
painting  and  to  fresco-painting,  and  his  peculiar 
attainments  and  knowledge  were  brought  to  bear 
most  happily  at  the  precise  juncture,  when  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  rising  as  respects  these  branches  of 
art.  A  prompt  and  well-timed  pamphlet  on  "  Art 
as  a  Matter  of  Education  "  attracted  public  attention 
in  1837  ;  in  1839,  he  was  appointed  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  new  schools  of  design  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  drew  up  the  well-known  report  on 
the  methods  of  art-education  abroad,  upon  which 
the  organization  and  plans  of  our  own  Government 
schools  were  based.  For  five  years  he  presided 
over  the  schools  of  design,  and  in  1844  resigned 
the  appointment,  owing  to  disputes  between  him- 
self and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Herbert,  on  the  one 
hand,  since  R.A.,  and  the  amateur  portion  of  the 
Council,  on  the  other. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  Mr.  Dyce's  chief 
works  have  been  in  his  own  especial  department  of 
mural-decoration.  The  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  now  advancing,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  opportunity  should  be  seized  for  wall-painting 
on  a  large  scale.  In  the  competition  which  was 
invited,  Mr.  Dyce  came  forward  with  great  power. 
In  1844,  his  "two  heads,"  a  portion  of  a  great 
work — "  The  Consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  Lambeth,  a.d.  1559,"  were  exhibited  in  West- 
minister Hall,  and  led  to  his  ultimately  being  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  our  new  Parliament 
House.  Of  works  of  this  class  we  may  particularize 
the  following  : — Part  of  the  subjects  from  Milton's 
"  Comus,"  in  the  summer-house  of  Buckingham 
Palace  Gardens  (1844)  ;  and  subsequently,  some 
fresco-paintings  at  Osborne  ;  the  Baptism  of  Ethel- 
bert,  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  cartoon  and 
coloured  sketch  of  which  were  approved  in  1845  ; 
the  great  series  of  frescoes,  in  the  Queen's  Robing^ 
room,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  commenced  1849, 
and  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and 
lastly,  the  work  which  most  of  our  readers  will 
know  best,  the  series  of  frescoes  on  the  eastern 
wall  of  All  Saints'  Church,  in  Margaret  Street. 
This  last  series  include  a  "  Majesty,"  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  un- 
finished frescoes  in  the  Royal  Robing-room  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  monument 
of  his  genius  ;  but  the  All  Saints'  frescoes  serve  to 
mark  an  era  in  English  ecclesiastical  art,  even 
though,  as  we  fear,  their  permanent  beauty  may 
suffer  from  the  gas-laden  atmosphere  to  which  they 
are  exposed. 

The  subjects  in  the  Queen's  Robing-room  are 
from  the  Arthurian  Romances,  and  Mr.  Dyce's 
plan  was  to  set  forth  the  characteristic  virtues  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  age  of  the  legendary  king. 
Religion,  Mercy,  Generositv,  Courtesy,  are  com- 
pleted. The  grandest  of  all,  "  The  Court  of  King 
Arthur,"  is  all  but  completed,  a  small  portion  only, 
and  that  requiring  only  the  most  ordinary  skill  to 
finish,  being  left  incomplete.  This  great  painting 
will  always  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  lovers  of 
English  art,  as  being  that  on  which  Mr.  Dyce  was 
actually  working  when,  feeling  iU,  he  desisted  from 
work,  and,  alas  !  never  recovered  to  continue  his 
labours. 

All  Saints'  is  not  the  only  church  which  contains. 
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evidence  of  Mr.  Dyce's  love  of  ecclesiastical  decora- 
tion. In  the  splendid  restoration  of  Ely  Cathedral 
he  bore  his  part,  contributing  the  design  for  the 
"Choristers'  WindoAv  ;"  as  also  for  the  memorial 
window  to  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in 
the  parish  church  of  Alnwick.  His  OAvn  church,  too, 
at  Streatham,  bears  its  own  traces  of  Mr.  Dyce's 
ever-ready  help  and  judicious  taste. 

We  may  here  add,  in  respect  of  Mr.  Dyce's  con- 
nexion with  the  Eoyal  Academy,  that  he  became 
E.A.  in  1849,  and  that  though  he  exhibited  com- 
paratively little,  owing  to  his  constant  employment 
upon  large  wall-paintings,  still  his  occasional  ex- 
hibitions of  oil-paintings  will  be  in  the  memory 
of  most  of  us — especially  his  intensely-touching 

St.  John  leading  Home  the  Virgin."  But  though 
always  interesting,  Mr.  Dyce's  oil-paintings  do  not 
convey  the  same  impression  of  his  power  that  is 
given  by  his  frescoes.  The  Queen's  Robing-room 
is  the  shrine  of  his  endming  fame,  and  we  trust 
that  the  example  there  given  will  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  national  school  of  fresco-painting 
which  shall  of  itself  preserve  the  memory  of 
William  Dyce,  as  its  founder  and  author. 

In  this  quarter  also  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
the  lives  of  William  Hunt,  the  water-colourist,  of 
Harding,  whose  principal  works  adorn  the  old 
Water-Colour  Gallery,  and  of  John  Behnes,  the 
sculptor.  Not  least  among  our  losses  also,  we 
reckon  that  of  the  poetess,  Adelaide  Procter, 
whose  life  of  lingering  illness  is  now  closed  by  an 
early  death, 

  A.  R.  A. 

W.   M.   THACKERAY,  ESQ. 

Born  at  Calcutta,  1811.    Died  at  Kensington, 
Dec.  24,  1863. 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve,  1863,  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  had  appeared  in  his  usual  health 
the  night  l3efore,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  So 
familiar  had  his  name  become  throughout  England 
during  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  that  some 
notice  of  his  life  and  character  seems  to  be  required 
of  us. 

Although  Mr.  Thackeray's  peculiar  sphere  in 
literature  was  one  of  his  own  creation,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  he  was  by  no  means  what  is  called  a 
self-educated  man,  and  that  he  came  of  a  literary 
stock,  so  that  he  may  be  considered  as  a  born  free- 
man of  the  republic  of  letters.  Dr.  Thackeray, 
the  distinguished  head-master  of  Harrow,  who 
assimilated  the  system  of  that  favourite  school  to 
that  of  Eton,  was  his  great-grandfather.  •  His 
grandfather  went  to  India,  prospered  there,  made 
a  fortune,  and  settled  for  the  remainder  of  his  days 
at  Hadley,  in  Middlesex.  This  gentleman  married 
a  Miss  _ Webb,  one  of  the  family  of  Marlborough's 
Brigadier  Webb,  of  some  note  in  the  wars  of  Queen 
Anne.  Thackeray's  uncle  was  a  physician  at 
Chester,  and  his  ftither  was  in  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  Many  of  the  Thackerays  now  living  are 
in  holy  orders  or  in  the  Indian  service  ;  and  thus 
the  acquaintance  with  the  various  walks  of  pro- 
fessional, ci^dl  and  military  life  which  marks  Mr. 
Thackeray's  novels,  was  an  intimate  and  personal 
one. 

At  eight  years  of  age,  W.  M.  Thackeray  was 
sent  to  England  for  education.  This  was  in  1817. 
The  ship  touched  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  boy  then 


saw  the  captive  Napoleon — his  first  historic  recol- 
lection. He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse,  then 
under  the  head-mastership  of  Dr.  Russell,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  Latin  scholarship,  particularly 
in  Latin  verse.  He  went  thence  to  Cambridge, 
but  did  not  take  a  degree.  Thus  his  education  had 
doubtless  contributed  largely  to  that  singular 
mastery  of  language  which  his  works  evince  ;  and 
though  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  anything  like 
"  learning,"  yet  it  doubtless  cultivated  his  natural 
taste  for  delicate  purity  of  style.  At  this  period, 
Mr.  Thackeray  had  no  expectations  of  being  com- 
pelled in  any  way  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions 
for  a  livelihood  ;  but  now,  just  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  successive  losses  befel  him,  under  circum- 
stances which  may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the 
cynical  view  in  which  so  many  of  his  productions 
regard  human  nature  and  character.  That  this 
cynicism  did  not  go  very  deep,  and  that  under  it 
all  we  see  an  unembittered  depth  of  kind-hearted- 
ness and  geniality,  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  natural  disposition.  Naturally  trust- 
ful, naturally  disposed  to  give  perhaps  undue  credit 
for  goodness,  there  is  yet  a  peculiar  incisiveness  in 
his  exposures  of  hollowness  and  unreality  and 
selfishness.  The  strangely  mingled  stream  in  which 
his  works  show  the  crossing  of  the  innate  temper 
and  the  acquired  habit  seems  to  us  to  reflect  the 
influences  under  which  young  Thackeray,  in  the 
early  years  of  manhood,  unfurnished  with  any 
other  training  than  that  of  a  "  gentleinan's  "  educa- 
tion, set  to  work  in  the  world.  He  began  as  an 
artist,  but  did  not  long  persevere.  His  old  profes- 
sion, however,  comes  out  in  his  illustrations  of  his 
own  writings.  Then  he  became  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent for  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the 
Times.  Then  he  began  with  original  contributions 
to  Fraser,  all  of  them  light,  sketchy  descriptions, 
or  criticisms,  or  stories — still  anonymous,  or  rather 
under  assumed  names — Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
and  George  Fitz-Boodle.  Then,  in  1840,  we  have 
his  "  Paris  Sketch  Book  ;"  in  1841,  "  The  Chronicle 
of  aDrum,"and  "  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon ; " 
in  1843,  "  The  Irish  Sketch  Book."  So  during 
these  and  subsequent  years  Tliackeray  was  working 
hard  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  and  now  also  writing 
quick,  clever,  satirical  pieces  jfor  the  earlier  volumes 
of  Punch,  until  at  last,  at  five-and-thirty  years  of 
age,  he  took  the  general  public  by  storm  with  his 
serial  of  "  Vanity  Fair."  With  regard  to  the  earlier 
articles  in  Fraser,  it  may  be  said  that  their  perfec- 
tion of  style  and  wonderful  accuracy  of  observation 
rendered  them  worthy  of  far  greater  attention  than 
they  received  ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  consider 
that  here,  as  generally  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings, 
his  genius  was  worthy  of  higher  subjects  than  those 
to  which  it  was  usually  applied.  The  charm  is  in 
his  execution  of  the  work,  not  in  the  work  which 
he  chose  to  execute.  As  examples  of  "  Genius  at 
play,"  we  know  nothing  which  can  approach  his 
contributions  to  Punch  and  his  minor  parodies. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  special  faculty  for  seizing 
on  the  humorous  peculiarities  of  men  and  things, 
and  of  literary  composition.  Mr.  Disraeli  never 
wrote  anything  so  Disraeliish  as  "  Codlingsby."  Sir 
BulwerLytton  never  resembled  himself  so  closely  as 
Tliackeray  resembles  him  in  "  George  de  Barnwell." 
Moreover,  his  capacity  of  miting  humorous  verse 
v/as  prodigious  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  his  singular 
power  over  language  appears  in  its  greatest  pcrfec- 
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tion,  while  the  mixture  of  real  feeling  with  an  off- 
hand gaiety  of  satire  can  only  be  equalled  by  the 
peculiar  intermingling  of  the  genuine  musical  flow 
of  true  poetry  with  the  contrasted  rattle  of  the 
satirical  verse. 

"  Vanity  Fair,"  as  we  have  said,  took  the  reading 
world  by  surprise.  We  shall  not  stop  long  to 
criticise  it ;  it  is  sufficiently  well-known  to  all  our 
readers,  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  both  in  it  (1846) 
and  in  "Pendennis"  (1849)  the  predominance  of  its 
painful  pictures  of  life  and  character  interfere 
largely  with  the  pleasure  which  the  real  genius 
which  they  both  manifest  would  otherwise  offer. 
In  "  Esmond  "  (1852)  and  The  Newcomes  "  (1855), 
we  trace  a  higher  tone  and,  especially  in  the  latter, 
a  far  more  genuine  pathos.  In  the  latter  also  we 
welcome  the  added  charm  of  characters  of  real 
moral  worth  and  beauty.  Still,  a  severe  critic 
might  say  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  perception  of  moral 
worth  is  scarcely  so  keenly  true  as  his  exposure  of 
shams  and  selfishness ;  that  there  mingles  in  the 
latter  an  element  of  sentimentalism  as  opposed  to 
manly  genuineness  which  damages  their  moral 
value  as  well  as  their  artistic  perfection.  After  all, 
it  is  the  "  abnormal  anatomy "  (as  a  surgeon 
would  say)  of  poor  human  nature  in  which  Mr. 
Thackeray's  special  excellence  lies,  although  per- 
sonally he  was  by  no  means  the  cynic  which  he 
once  Avas  thought. 

In  1851,  the  "Six  Lectures  on  the  English 
Humourists "  were  delivered  at  Willis's  Kooms, 
and,  subsequently,  in  America,  the  series  of  the 
"  Four  Georges."  In  the  former  we  have  vivid  pic- 
tures of  life  and  character,  discriminating  criticism, 
and  very  kindly  and  charitable  judgments  of 
character  ;  in  the  latter,  however  suited  to  fill  his 
lecture-room  with  an  American  audience,  an  edu- 
cated Englishman  will  find  little  to  increase  his 
admiration  of  Mr.  Thackeray.  "  In  1857,  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
city  of  Oxford,  and  published  his  last  novel,  "  The 
Virginians."  In  1860,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed  "  The 
Adventures  of  Philip  "  and  "  Lovel  the  Widower," 
neither  of  which  would  have  made  the  reputation 
of  their  author,  and  which  it  is  needless  to  speak 
of  farther.  And  now  the  end  drew  on.  Mr. 
Thackeray's  earlier  years  had  been  years  of  vexa- 
tion—of constant  exertion,  though  of  a  character 
not  likely  to  count  for  much  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  yet  it  had  been  exertion — that  ceaseless 
wear  of  brain  and  nerves  which  secretly  undermine 
the  vital  forces  more  surely  than  the  more  visible 
labours  of  those  whose  occupations  are  in  the  sight 
of  all  men.  He  had  long  been  subject  to  periodical 
derangement  of  health,  so  ordinary  in  its  character 
that  it  ceased  to  attract  attention,  and  yet,  no 
doubt,  his  sudden  decease  was  due  to  the  slow  wear 
and  tear  of  the  years  gone  by  which  had  thus  mani- 
fested itself.  He  was  now  wealthy  in  comparison 
of  his  former  circumstances,  and  regarded  himself 
as  in  better  health  than  ever,  when,  on  the  night  of 
the  23-24  of  December,  some  oppression  of  the 
brain  stopped  the  delicate  organization  of  life,  and 
Mr.  Thackeray  never  saw  the  coming  Christmas 
upon  earth. 

The  photographs  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  which  are 
in  every  shop- window,  do  him,  in  our  judgment, 
but  very  scanty  justice.  They  show  the  deep  lines 
which  long  mental  labour  had  impressed  upon  his 


features,  but  the  kindly  feeling  which  overspread 
his  strongly-marked  countenance  is  strangely  want- 
ting.  A  person  who  had  never  seen  him  would 
hardly  discern  in  it  that  attractiveness  of  character 
which  led  so  many  to  mourn  beside  the  gi-ave  at 
Kensal  Green  that  cold  winter's  morning,  when  the 
author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  was  laid  to  rest  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-two.  A.  R.  A. 


MISS  AIKIN. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  at  Downshire  Hall, 
Hampstead,  aged  eighty-three.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Aikin,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Miss  Aikin's  was  a  quiet,  modest,  literary  life, 
passed  for  the  greater  part  of  it  with  few  vicissi- 
tudes, but  with  considerable  enjoyment  in  the 
society  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  in  the  indul- 
gence of  literary  tastes  of  a  respectable  order.  As 
an  authoress  she  is  chiefly  known  by  the  publica- 
tion of  three  successive  historical  works  on  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  James  the  First,  and 
of  his  son  the  First  Charles.  She  also  wrote  a 
memoir  of  Addison,  and  compiled  interesting- 
notices  of  her  father,  Dr.  Aikin,  and  of  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Ba,rbauld. 

Her  writings  were  not  brilliant,  though  in  con- 
versation she  was  witty  and  amusing,  but  she  wrote 
extremely  well.  Perfect  correctness  and  good 
taste,  and  a  rigorous  repression  of  whatever  was 
redundant  and  verbose,  made  it  always  a  pleasure 
to  read  what  she  wrote.  She  was  too  fastidious  a 
writer  to  be  very  rapid,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of 
the  duties  of  one  who  assumed  to  bring  a  new 
work  before  the  public.  Miss  Aikin  never  pos- 
sessed the  eminent  poetical  talent  of  her  Aunt 
Barbauld,  but  she  published  one  poem  of  consider- 
able merit — of  which  Woman  in  her  destinies  and 
duties  was  the  subject.  She  also  conferred  some 
benefit  on  children,  first  by  the  publication  of  her 
juvenile  poetry,  a  little  well-worn  volume  of  selec- 
tions now  lying  before  us,  and  afterwards  by  a 
reading  book  for  the  junior  classes,  and  a  volume 
of  juvenile  correspondence. 

Miss  Aikin  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar. 
In  modern  languages,  excepting  French,  she  was 
not  versed.  She  was  essentially  one  of  a  school 
now  nearly  extinct — one  of  those  Addisonian  minds 
which  circle  round  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and 
her  immediate  successors — and  though  acknowledg- 
ing' the  claims  of  an  older  and  (in  a  measure)  a 
younger  school  of  literature,  find  .  their  proper 
home  among  the  Steeles,  the  Addisons,  and  the 
Popes.  There  was  restriction  and  occasional  nar- 
rowness in  this,  no  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was,  in  Miss  Aikin's  case,  a  great  pleasure  to  hear 
her  just  and  sound  appreciation  of  good  authors, 
to  listen  to  her  choice  readings,  and  drink  from 
her  rich  sources  of  information. 

Without  pretending  to  rank  her  as  a  genius  or 
as  a  very  high-toned  mind,  we  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  her  contributions  to  literature. 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  ATHOLE. 

By  those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  beautiful  highland  district  of  Athole,  the 
death  of  this  nobleman  cannot  have  passed  un- 
noticed ;  for  he  was  rather  a  highland  chief  than 
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a  modern  peer,  and  his  influence  gave  the  whole 
district  a  tinge  of  romance  which  was  felt  indeed 
throughout  Scotland. 

An  admirable  article  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper 
portrays  the  late  Duke  to  the  life — his  alert,  im- 
perious, spirited  ways  ;  his  warm-hearted,  frank, 
loyal  nature ;  his  eagerness  in  all  held-sports,  his 
ardent  attachment  to  his  own  country  and  depend- 
ants. Long  and  sorely  will  his  bright  presence  be 
missed  in  Athole,  but  his  life  will  interest  strangers 
chiefly,  perhaps,  as  a  modern  illustration  of  old 
historical  times  and  habits  of  thought.  Not  that 
the  Duke  was  behind  the  age  ;  he  was  a  great 
agriculturist  and  a  promoter  of  all  new  improve- 
ments ;  and  one  of  his  last  interests  was  the  new 
railway  to  Inverness,  which  runs  for  many  miles 
through  his  estates.  He  provided  for  the  rough 
navvies  who  worked  on  it  weekly  meetings,  which 
he  generally  attended  himself,  winning  all  their 
hearts  by  his  frank  manners  and  rare  kindness. 

But  it  was  the  old-fashioned  military  service 
that  formed  the  chief  link  that  united  all  classes  in 
Athole  to  him  as  their  chief.  Some  150  of  the 
men  of  that  thinly-peopled  district,  picked  men  for 
appearance  and  character,  had  been  for  many  years 
regularly  enrolled  in  a  corps,  called  the  Athole 
Highlanders,  and  received  military  training,  not  as 
volunteers,  but,  strictly  speaking,  as  clansmen, 
officered  by  his  relations  and  some  neighbouring 
gentry.  They  were  always  on  duty  at  the  different 
Highland  Gatherings,  which  the  Duke  greatly  en- 
couraged, and  whenever  the  Queen  or  any  royal 
visitor  came  to  Blair.  A  pleasant  intercourse  was 
kept  up  between  them  and  their  chief,  on  the 
various  anniversaries  when  they  dined  with  him — 
when  dances  were  given  to  them,  or  when  any 
public  occasion  called  them  out — and  he  took  in 
each  a  warm  personal  interest,  which  followed 
many  an  emigrant  to  his  new  home  beyond  seas. 
His  loyalty,  like  that  of  an  ideal  feudal  baron,  was 
just  as  enthusiastic  and  devoted  as  the  affection  he 
received  from  those  beneath  him.  Still  fresh  in 
our  minds  is  that  September  visit  of  the  sorrowing 
Queen  to  himself  and  his  Duchess  in  their  sorrow  ; 
the  farewell  at  the  Blair  station,  whither,  even  in 
his  terrible  sufi'ering,  he  insisted  on  escorting  her  ; 
the  cheer  he  led,  that  many  there  had  hearts  too 
full  to  join  in.  There  was  something  most  pathetic, 
too,  in  the  grief  of  his  people,  when  some  months 
ago  it  became  known  that  their  chief,  still  moving 
among  them  in  his  vigorous  prime,  was,  as  it 
were,  condemned  to  a  lingering  suffering  death — a 
dispensation. to  which  from  the  first  he  resigned 
himself  with  singular  bravery  and  patience.  And 
when  all  was  over,  and  on  the  23d  of  last  month, 
with  no  unmeaning  funeral  pomp,  but  only  by  his 
highlanders  and  friends,  and  the  Scottish  masonic 
lodges,  he  was  followed  to  his  grave  in  the  old 
church  of  Blair,  the  waving  of  the  tartan,  the 
wail  of  the  pibroch,  the  long  procession  winding 
on  foot  through  the  snowy  mountain  landscape, 
formed  a  picture  that  might  have  been  cut  out  of  a 
frame  two  centuries  old.  But  not  merely  the  out- 
ward show,  the  very  spirit  of  clanship  was  there — 
the  mourning  for  a  chieftain,  whose  personal  in- 
fluence had  formed  the  link  between  those  many 
hundreds  of  people,  giving  them  that  feeling  of 
family  union  that  still  lies  so  deep  in  the  nature 
and  the  hearts  of  Scotsmen. 


THE  KING  OF  BAVARIA. 

On  Thursday,  March  1 0th,  died  Maximilian  II., 
King  of  Bavaria,  of  erysipelas.  He  was  born 
November,  1811,  and  ascended  the  throne  March 
21st,  1848,  in  the  room  of  King  Ludwig  I.  who 
was  obliged  to  abdicate.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
as  is  his  son  and  successor,  Ludwig  II.  In  the 
present  continental  quarrel,  he  embraced  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  question.  Bavaria  belongs  to  the 
German  States,  and  her  plac^  in  the  Diet  is  next 
in  importance  to  Prussia. 


DON  QUIXOTE.— No.  HI. 

{Continued  from  page  129.) 

As  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  proceeded,  a 
large  quantity  of  thick  dust  was  seen  in  clouds 
upon  the  road  before  them.  Beholding  it,  the 
knight  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  day,  0  Sancho, 
when  what  fate  may  have  in  store  for  me  will  be 
made  plain.  This  is  the  day,  I  say,  when  will  be 
displayed  the  valour  of  my  arm,  and  upon  which 
I  am  to  do  deeds  that  shall  be  written  in  the  book 
of  fame  for  all  ages  to  come.  Seest  thou  the  dust 
that  there  flies  ?  It  is  raised  by  a  most  numerous 
army  of  different  and  countless  nations  who  are 
there  marching  beneath  it." 

"  At  that  rate  there  must  be  two,"  said  Sancho, 
"  for  there  is  just  such  a  dust  on  the  opposite 
side." 

On  turning  round  to  look,  Don  Quixote  saw  that 
it  was  so,  and  was  infinitely  rejoiced  by  his  full 
belief  that  two  armies  were  about  to  encounter  in 
the  midst  of  the  extensive  plain.  There  were,  in 
fact,  two  large  flocks  of  sheep,  but  the  dust  was  so 
thick  as  entirely  to  hide  them,  and  Don  Quixote 
so  steadily  maintained  that  they  were  armies,  that 
Sancho  believed  him,  and  asked,  "  Sir,  what  are 
we  to  do  ? " 

"  What  1 "  said  Don  Quixote,  "  but  favour  and 
aid  those  who  are  weakest  and  most  in  need  ! 
You  must  know,  Sancho,  that  this  in  our  front  is 
led  and  guided  by  the  great  Emperor  Alifanfaron, 
lord  of  the  great  island  of  Trapobana  ;  the  other, 
that  marches  behind  me,  is  that  of  his  enemy  the 
king  of  the  Garamantas,  Pentapolin  of  the  Naked 
Arm,  so  called  because  he  always  goes  into  'battle 
with  his  right  arm  bare." 

"  Why  should  those  two  gentlemen  be  enemies  ?" 
asked  Sancho. 

"  They  are  enemies,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  be- 
cause this  Alifanfaron  is  a  furious  Pagan,  and  is 
enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  Pentapolin,  a  very 
beautiful  and  gracious  Christian  lady,  whom  her 
father  will  not  give  to  the  Pagan  king,  unless  he 
will  first  renounce  the  law  of  his  false  prophet 
Mahomet,  and  embrace  her  faith." 

"  By  my  beard,"  said  Sancho,  "  Pentapolin  is  in 
the  right,  and  shall  have  my  best  support." 

^'  In  that  thou  wilt  do  thy  duty,  Sancho,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  since  to  go  into  battle  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  been  knighted." 

"  That  is  understood,"  replied  Sancho  ;  "  but 
where  shall  we  put  this  ass,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
finding  him  after  the  battle  is  over  ? " 

"  We  can  only  leave  him  to  his  fate,"  said  Don 
Quixote.  "  No  matter  if  he  be  lost,  for  we  shall 
have  so  many  horses  after  the  victory  that  even 
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Rozinaiite  may  be  in  danger  of  being  exchanged 
for  another.  But  listen  to  me,  while  I  give  you 
an  account  of  the  principal  champions  in  either 
army.  And  that  thou  mayst  see  and  observe,  we 
will  retire  to  yonder  hillock,  whence  we  may  see 
both  hosts  at  once." 

Having  done  this,  they  would  have  fully  dis- 
covered both  the  flocks,  but  for  the  clouds  of  dust 
that  blinded  their  eyes,  and  gave  scope  to  Don 
Quixote's  imagination,  and  in  lofty  tones  he  began, 
"  That  knight  whom  you  there  behold,  in  yellow 
armour,  who  bears  on  his  shield  a  lion  crowned, 
and  doing  homage  at  the  feet  of  a  virgin,  is  the 
valorous  Laurcadeo,  Lord  of  the  Silver  Bridge. 
The  other,  in  armour  flary  with  gold,  who  bears  on 
his  shield  three  silver  crowns  on  an  azure  field,  is 
the  redoubted  Micocolembo,  Grand  Duke  of  Qui- 
rocia  ;  the  other,  with  the  huge  limbs,  upon  his 
right  hand,  is  the  fearless  Brandabarbaran  of 
Boliche,  Lord  of  the  Three  Arabias,  whose  armour 
is  a  dragon's  skin,  and  who  bears  as  a  shield  a 
gate,  which,  according  to  common  report,  is  one 
of  those  belonging  to  the  temple  that  Samson  pulled 
down  when  in  his  death  he  took  vengeance  upon  his 
foes.  But  turn  thine  eyes  to  the  other  side,  and 
thou  wilt  see  in  the  van  of  the  other  army  the  ever- 
conquering  and  never-conquered  Timonel  de  Car- 
cassonne, prince  of  New  Biscay,  his  arms  quartered 
azure,  vert,  argent  and  or,  and  bearing  on  his  shield 
a  golden  cat  on  a  tawny  field,  with  the  motto  Miu, 
the  beginning  of  the  name  of  his  lady,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  peerless  Miulina,  daughter  of  Duke 
Alfeniquen  of  the  Algarve,  The  other,  who 
weighs  down  the  loins  of  yonder  heavy  charger, 
his  arms  as  white  as  snow  and  his  shield  argent, 
without  emprise,  is  a  new  knight  of  the  French 
nation,  called  Pierre  Papin,  Lord  of  the  baronies 
of  Utrique.  The  next,  who  with  his  iron  heels 
presses  the  sides  of  that  light  and  painted  zebra, 
with  armour  vair  and  azure,  is  the  mighty  Duke 
of  Nervia  Espartafilardo  of  the  Grove,  who  bears 
as  device  on  his  shield  an  asparagus-head,  with  a 
motto  in  Castilian,  "  Fate  cuts  me." 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  name  the  cava- 
liers of  both  troops,  giving  to  each  his  arms, 
colours,  device  and  mottos,  then  he  proceeded  : 
"  This  foremost  squadron  is  composed  of  men  of 
divers  nations  ;  there  are  those  who  drink  the 
sweet  waters  of  the  famous  Xanthus,  the  Mon- 
tuosans  who  tread  the  Massilian  plains,  those  who 
wash  fine  gold-dust  in  liappy  Arabia,  those  who 
enjoy  the  fresh  and  famous  banks  of  the  renowned 
Termodontes,  those  who  by  various  devices  drain  the 
gilded  Pactolus  ;  the  Numidians  untrustworthy  to 
their  promises,  the  Persians  famous  for  their  bows 
and  arrows,  the  Parthians  and  Medes  who  fight  as 
they  flee,  the  Arabs  of  shifting  homes,  the  Scyths, 
cruel  as  fair,  the  Ethiopians  with  perforated  lips, 
and  an  infinity  of  other  nations,  whose  faces  I  see 
and  know,  although  I  do  not  remember  their 
names.  In  this  other  squadron  come  those  who 
drink  the  crystal  streams  of  the  olive-bearing 
Boetis,  those  who  wash  their  faces  with  the  water 
of  the  ever  rich  and  gilded  Tagus,  those  who 
delight  in  the  genial  fountains  of  the  divine  Genii, 
those  who  tread  the  Tartesian  fields  of  abundant 
pasture,  those  who  rejoice  in  the  Elysian  meads  of 
Xeres,  the  rich  Manchegans  crowned  with  ruddy 
wheat,  the  iron-clad  remnants  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
blood,  those  who  bathe  in  the  Pisuerga,  famous  for 


the  smoothness  of  its  current ;  those  who  feed 
their  flocks  in  the  wide  pastures  of  the  tortuous 
Guadiana,  famous  for  its  concealed  course  ;  those 
who  shiver  with  the  cold  of  the  forest-clad 
Pyrenees,  and  with  the  white  summits  of  the 
lofty  Apennine." 

Sancho  Panza,  overwhelmed  with  his  words, 
was,  without  speaking,  looking  about  for  the 
knights  and  giants  his  master  named  ;  and  as  he 
could  see  none  of  them,  he  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  I 
cannot  make  out  man,  nor  giant,  nor  knight  of 
all  your  mention.    Perhaps  it  is  all  enchantment." 

"  How  canst  thou  say  so  ? "  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"  dost  thou  not  hear  the  neighing  of  the  steeds, 
the  braying  of  the  clarions,  the  beating  of  the 
drums  ? " 

"  I  can  hear  nothing,"  answered  Sancho,  "  but 
much  bleating  of  sheep." 

"  Your  fear,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  pre- 
vents your  seeing  or  hearing  aright.  For  it  is  one 
of  the  eff'ects  of  fear  that  it  perturbs  the  senses,  and 
makes  things  appear  not  what  they  are  ;  and  if  thou 
art  so  much  afraid,  retire  to  one  side  and  leave  me 
alone,  since  my  single  ami  will  suffice  to  turn  the 
victory  to  the  side  that  I  espouse." 

This  was  not  so  much  a  boast  as  speaking  from 
precedent,  since  such  had  always  been  the  case 
with  every  hero  of  his  romances,  and  with  lance 
in  rest  he  thundered  down  the  hill,  while  Sancho 
in  vain  bawled  after  him,  "  Turn  back,  turn  back, 
your  honour !  I  swear  they  are  only  sheep  and 
ewes.  Turn  back  !  Woe  to  the  father  that  begot 
me,  what  madness  is  this  ?  See,  there's  no  giant, 
nor  knight,  nor  cat,  nor  arms,  nor  shields  quartered 
or  whole,  nor  vair  azure  or  bedevilled  !  What  is 
he  doing,  sinner  that  I  am  ? " 

Far  from  turning,  Don  Quixote  shouted,  "  Ho  ! 
knights  who  follow  and  fight  beneath  the  banners 
of  the  valiant  Emperor  Pentapolin  of  the  Naked 
Ann,  follow  me,  and  behold  how  speedily  I  will 
revenge  him  upon  his  foe,  Alifanfaron  of  Trapo- 
bana." 

Whereupon  he  charged  into  the  flock  of  sheep, 
and  began  to  strike  about  him  as  if  they  had  been 
armed  men.  The  shepherds  shouted  to  him  to 
desist,  and  finding  that  this  was  of  no  use,  they 
unfastened  their  slings  and  launched  stones  at  his 
ears,  each  as  big  as  a  man's  fist.  Recking  nothing 
of  the  stones,  Don  Quixote  continued,  Where 
art  thou,  proud  Alifanfaron  ;  come  to  me,  for  I  am 
a  solitary  knight,  who  longs  to  prove  thy  strength 
hand  to  hand,  and  deprive  thee  of  life  in  requital 
of  the  wrongs  done  by  thee  to  the  valiant  Penta- 
polin  Garamanta. 

Just  then  a  stone  struck  him  in  the  side,  so  as 
to  bury  two  of  his  ribs  in  his  body,  and  thinking 
himself  slain  or  badly  wounded,  he  recollected  his 
balsam,  took  out  his  flask,  and  placing  it  at  his 
lips  began  to  swallow  it  ;  but  in  the  midst  another 
stone  struck  his  hand  and  the  flask,  so  that  it 
shattered  it  to  pieces,  and  carried  oft'  three  or  four 
of  his  teeth,  as  well  as  severely  bruising  his  fingers. 
Such  was  the  violence  of  the  two  blows  that  the 
poor  knight  dropped  from  his  horse,  and  the  shep- 
herds thought  they  had  killed  him,  so  they  hurried 
away  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  carrying  with 
them  six  sheep  which  he  had  killed  in  his  onset. 

Down  came  Sancho  to  help  his  master  up  with, 
"  Did  not  I  tell  your  honour  that  they  were  no 
armies,  only  flocks  of  sheep  ? " 
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"  How  that  robber,  my  enemy  the  magician,  can 
transform  and  dehide  the  sight,"  cahiily  returned 
Don  Quixote.  "  Know,  Sancho,  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  such  persons  to  change  the  semblance  of 
objects  at  their  will,  and  the  miscreant  who  per- 
secutes me  out  of  en-vy  at  the  glory  he  knew  I 
should  acquire  in  this  laattle,  changed  all  my  foes 
into  flocks  of  sheep." 

Sancho  then  investigated  the  damage  to  his 
master's  mouth,  and  found  four  double  teeth  gone 
on  one  side,  rendering  his  long  thin  face  so  de- 
plorable that  Sancho  could  not  help  calling  him 
the  Knight  of  the  Eueful  Countenance,  a  title  that 
he  treated  as  an  inspiration. 

"  The  sage,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  write  the 
history  of  my  exploits,"  he  said,  "  no  doubt  has 
seen  it  fitting  that  I  should  take  some  distinguish- 
ing title,  such  as  all  former  knights  took — one 
calling  himself  of  the  Flaming  Sword,  another  of 
the  Unicorn,  this  of  the  Ladies,  that  of  the  Phoenix, 
this  one  the  Knight  of  the  Griffm,  that  other  he 
of  Death,  and  by  these  names  and  devices  were 
they  known  through  the  circuit  of  the  earth.  I 
therefore  declare  that  the  sage  aforesaid  inspired 
thy  thought  and  tongue  to  term  me  the  Knigiit  of 
the  Rueful  Countenance,  as  I  will  henceforth  call 
myself ;  and  that  the  name  may  the  better  befit  me, 
I  will  at  the  first  opportunity  cause  a  most  mourn- 
ful visage  to  be  painted  upon  my  shield." 

"  There's  no  need  to  waste  time  or  money  in 
painting  such  a  face,"  said  Sancho  ;  "  you  have 
only  to  show  your  own,  and  without  the  help  of 
picture  or  shield  they  will  call  it  a  rueful  counte- 
nance. I  promise  your  honour  that  hunger  and 
the  loss  of  your  teeth  have  made  such  a  figure  of 
you  that  no  doleful  painting  is  wanted." 

The  good  knight  received  this  as  pleasantry  and 
laughed.  They  went  on  their  way,  and  at  nightfall 
came  into  a  meadow,  along  which  they  proceeded 
in  search  of  water,  Don  Quixote  leading  Eozinante, 
and  Sancho  the  ass  ;  but  before  they  had  gone  200 
paces  they  heard  a  great  noise  of  water,  as  if  rush- 
ing from  steep  rocks  above.  The  sound  was 
welcome,  but  turning  towards  it  in  the  dark  they 
heard  mingled  with  it  another  noise,  that  greatly 
dismayed  Sancho.  There  was  a  regular  sound  of 
heavy  blows,  mixed  with  a  creaking  of  iron  and 
clanking  of  chains,  which,  accompanied  by  the  furious 
roaring  of  the  water,  was  enough  to  strike  terror 
into  any  heart  less  valiant  than  that  of  Don  Quixote. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  they  were  close  to  some 
tall  trees,  whose  leaves,  moved  by  the  vfind,  made 
a  low  rustling  noise  ;  so  that  the  solitude,  their 
thirst,  the  darkness,  the  sound  of  waters,  the 
whispering  of  the  leaves,  all  caused  horror  and 
terror,  since  neither  the  blows  ceased,  nor  the 
wind  went  down,  nor  the  dawn  came,  added  to 
all  which  they  knew  not  where  they  were.  But 
Don  Quixote  boldly  leapt  on  Rozinante,  and  em- 
bracing his  shield  and  seizing  his  lance,  exclauned, 
"  Friend  Sancho,  you  must  know  that  I  was  born 
by  the  will  of  heaven  in  this  our  age  of  iron,  to 
renew  in  it  the  age  of  gold.  I  am  he  for  whom 
are  reserved  perils,  great  achievements,  valorous 
deeds.  I  am  he,  again  I  say,  who  will  raise  again 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  Twelve  Peers 
of  France,  and  the  Nine  Worthies  of  Fame,  who  will 
consign  to  oblivion  the  Platires,  the  Tablantes,  the 
Olivantes  and  Tirantes,  the  Phoebuses,  Belianises, 
and  the  whole  swarm  of  famous  knights-errant  in 


times  past,  by  doing  in  this  present  such  feats  of 
prowess  as  shall  eclipse  their  most  renowned 
actions.  Tighten  the  girths  of  Rozinante,  com- 
mend thyself  to  Heaven,  await  me  here  three  days 
and  no  more,  and  if  I  return  not,  go  back  to  our 
village,  and  thence,  as  a  favour  to  me,  thou  shalt 
go  to  Toboso,  where  thou  shalt  inform  my  incom- 
parable lady  Dulcinea  that  her  true  knight  died  in 
attempting  deeds  worthy  of  her  !  " 

Sancho  began  to  weep  pitifully,  and  exclaim, 
"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  see  why  you  need  run  into 
slich  a  frightful  adventure.  It  is  night,  no  one  can 
see  us,  and  we  can  turn  round  and  avoid  the  danger 
even  if  we  should  not  drink  for  three  days  ;  and 
since  no  one  can  see  us,  we  cannot  be  set  down  as 
cowards." 

These  and  similar  entreaties  had  no  effect.  Don 
Quixote  only  insisted  that  Rozinante's  girth  should 
be  tightened,  and  that  Sancho  should  await  him  ; 
but  the  squire,  being  afraid  both  for  his  master 
and  himself,  slyly  contrived  to  tie  Rozinante's  legs 
together  with  his  ass's  halter,  so  that  the  good 
steed  could  not  stir,  and  the  unsuspicious  Don 
Quixote  was  obliged  to  resign  himself  to  remain* 
where  he  was  until  dawn,  sitting  upright  on  his 
horse,  and  Sancho  standing  by  him  embracing  his 
saddle,  being  afraid  to  stir  a  step  away  from  him 
because  of  the  terrific  noises  which  still  continued. 
Don  Quixote  desired  Sancho  to  tell  some  story  to 
enliven  their  watch.    The  story  thus  began  : — 

"  In  a  village  in  Estramadura  there  lived  a  goat- 
herd or  shepherd,  who  kept  goats,  which  goatherd 
or  shepherd  who  kept  goats,  was  called  Lope  Ruiz, 
and  this  Lope  Ruiz  was  in  love  with  a  shepherdess 
called  Toralva,  and  this  shepherdess  named  Toralva 
was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer,  and  this  rich 
farmer — " 

"  If  you  tell  your  story  thus,  Sancho,"  said  Doii 
Quixote,  "repeating  everythmg  twice  over,  you 
will  not  finish  these  two  days.  Tell  it  in  proper 
sequence,  like  a  man  of  understanding,  or  say 
nothing." 

"  All  stories  are  told  in  this  way  in  my  country," 
said  Sancho  ;  "  I  can  tell  it  no  other  way,  and 
your  honour  should  not  ask  me  for  new  fashions." 

"  Tell  it  as  you  please,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  since  fate  wills  that  I  should  hearken  to  thee." 

"  So,  sir,"  proceeded  Sancho,  "  as  I  said,  this 
goatherd  was  in  love  with  the  shepherdess  Toralva, 
who  was  a  stout,  strapping  girl,  rather  like  a  man, 
for  she  had  two  little  moustaches  ;  I  think  I  see 
them  now." 

"What,  did  you  know  her?"  asked  Don  Quixote. 

"  I  did  not  know  her,"  answered  Sancho  ;  "  but 
the  person  who  told  me  averred  that  the  story  was 
so  certain,  that  Vvdien  I  told  it  to  any  one,  I  might 
vow  and  swear  that  I  had  seen  the  whole.  And 
so,  as  days  came  and  went,  the  demon  who  embroils 
everything,  brought  it  about  that  the  love  that  the 
shepherd  bore  to  the  shepherdess  turned  to  hate 
and  ill  will,  the  reason  being,  according  to  evil 
tongues,  the  intolerable  number  of  small  provoca- 
tions she  gave  to  his  jealousy,  insomuch  that  the 
shepherd  so  abhorred  her  that,  to  get  out  of  sight 
of  her,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  country,  that  "he 
might  never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Toralva,  find- 
ing herself  disdained  by  Lope,  at  once  began'to  love 
him,  though  she  never  had  cared  for  him  before." 

"  That  is  the  natural  disposition  of  women," 
observed  Don  Quixote.    "  They  disdain  those  who 
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love  them,  and  love  those  who  abhor  them.  Proceed, 
Sancho." 

"  So,"  said  Sancho,  "  the  shepherd  carried  out 
his  plan,  and  driving  his  goats  before  him,  set 
forth  through  the  plains  of  Estramadura  to  go  to 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Toralva  learning  it,  set 
off  after  him,  and  followed  him  a  good  way  off,  on 
foot,  and  bare  legged,  a  staff  in  her  hand,  and  a 
wallet  on  her  back,  where  it  is  said  she  carried  a 
bic  of  looking-glass,  and  a  piece  of  a  broken  comb, 
and  a  little  bottle  of  ointment  for  her  complexion. 
Let  her  carry  what  she  w^ould,  I  don't  care  to 
avouch  it !  All  I  shall  say  is,  that  the  shepherd  and 
his  flock  came  to  the  river  Guadiana,  which  was 
very  full,  and  almost  out  of  its  bed,  and  there  was 
in  that  place  no  boat  nor  ferry  by  which  he  and 
his  flock  could  pass  over.  He  was  much  vexed, 
for  he  saw  Toralva  coming,  and  knew  she  would 
be  very  troublesome  to  him  with  her  entreaties 
and  tears  ;  but  while  he  was  looking  about,  he  saw 
a  fisherman  coming  in  so  small  a  boat  that  it  would 
only  hold  one  man  and  one  goat.  However,  he 
spoke  with  the  man,  who  agreed  to  ferry  him  over 
and  his  three  hundred  goats.  So  the  fisherman 
got  into  the  boat,  and  put  one  goat  over,  then  he 
came  back  and  put  another  over,  then  he  returned 
and  took  another.  Your  honour  must  keep  the 
reckoning  of  the  goats  that  the  shepherd  takes 
over,  for  if  one  is  forgotten,  the  story  will  come  to 
an  end,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  tell  another 
word.  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  landing  place  on 
the  other  side  was  so  muddy  and  slippery  that  the 
fisherman  was  a  long  time  both  in  going  and 
coming.  Still  he  returned  for  another  goat,  and 
another,  and  another." 

"  Consider  them  as  all  passed  over,"  said  Don 
Quixote  ;  "  going  and  coming  at  this  rate,  thou 
wilt  not  have  done  for  a  year." 

"  How  many  has  he  put  over  now  ? "  asked 
Sancho. 

"  How  should  I  know  1 "  said  Don  Quixote. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  to  keep  the  reckoning?" 
said  Sancho.  "  Now  the  story  is  done  !  There  is 
no  going  on  !  " 

"  How  can  that  be  ? "  asked  Don  Quixote.  "  Is 
it  so  much  the  essence  of  the  story  to  know  each 
goat  that  he  jDut  over,  that  if  one  is  missed  out  the 
history  cannot  proceed  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Sancho  ;  "  but  when  I  asked 
your  honour  how  many  goats  were  gone  over,  and 
you  answered  that  you  did  not  know,  at  that  very 
moment  all  the  rest  of  the  tale  slipped  out  of  my 
memory,  and  by  my  faith  it  was  well  worth  hear- 
ing !  " 

"  Thus,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "thy  story  is  at  an 
end." 

"As  much  at  an  end  as  my  mother,"  said 
Sancho. 

"  Verily,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  hast  told 
one  of  the  strangest  accounts,  relations,  or  nar- 
ratives that  any  one  could  have  devised  ;  and  the 
mode  of  telling  and  ending  it  is  such  as  never 
was  seen  in  my  life,  though  1  hoped  no  better  from 
thy  discourse ;  and  I  am  the  less  surprised,  as  those 
unceasing  blows  must  disturb  thy  understanding." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Sancho  ;  "  but  I  know  that 
in  my  story  there  is  no  more  to  say,  for  it  ends 
v/here  the  passage  of  the  goats  begins." 

Morning  at  last  beginning  to  appear,  Sancho 
secretly  unfastened  Kozinante's  legs,  and  as  he 


began  to  move  about  and  paw  the  ground,  Don 
Quixote  took  his  recovery  of  motion  as  a  good 
omen.  As  dawn  advanced,  they  found  that  they 
were  in  a  grove  of  chestnut  trees  ;  but  as  the  mys- 
terious noise  continued,  the  Knight  resolved  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
renewed  his  commands  to  Sancho  to  wait  for  him 
for  three  days,  and,  if  he  did  not  return,  to  go 
home  and  inform  Dulcinea  of  his  fate  ;  after  which 
the  squire  would  find  that  ample  provision  had 
been  made  in  his  will  for  the  reward  of  his  faithful 
services. 

Sancho,  hearing  this  lamentable  discourse,  burst 
out  crying,  but  resolved  that  he  would  stand  by 
his  master  to  the  last,  and  never  leave  him  till  he 
had  seen  the  end  of  this  peril,  a  resolution  that  so 
touched  Don  Quixote  that,  to  hide  his  feeling,  he 
rode  on  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  Sancho  following  on  foot,  leading  his 
ass. 

Getting  beyond  the  grove  of  chestnuts,  they 
found  themselves  in  a  little  meadow  at  the  foot  of 
some  high  rocks,  whence  dashed  a  stream  of  water. 
Beneath  the  rocks  were  some  small  ruinous  huts, 
in  which  the  blows  seemed  to  be  given.  At  last, 
coming  closer,  they  discovered  six  large  hammers, 
whose  alternate  blows  occasioned  the  noise  they 
had  heard  all  night.  In  fact,  this  was  a  fulling- 
mill  for  beating  and  cleansing  cloth,  and  was 
moved  by  the  stream  of  water — a  wonderful  effort 
of  mechanics  for  the  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was,  however,  familiar  to  Sancho,  who  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  terror  and  his  master's  heroics, 
exploded  in  such  violent  laughter,  repeating  aloud 
Don  Quixote's  own  discourse,  "  Know,  Sancho,  that 
I  was  born  to  revive  the  golden  age.  For  me  are 
reserved  perils,  dangers,  and  valiant  deeds,"  and 
giving  w^ay  to  such  derisive  mirth,  that  the  knight 
raisecl  his  lance  and  gave  him  two  smart  blows  on 
the  shoulders,  so  that  Sancho  called  out  humbly, 
"  Stay  !    Eest,  your  honour,  I  was  only  in  jest !  " 

"  If  you  were  in  jest,  I  am  not,"  returned  Don 
Quixote.  "  Come  here,  merry  sir  ;  do  you  think 
that  if  yonder  had  not  been  fulling-hammers,  but 
some  perilous  emprise,  I  should  not  have  shown 
courage  enough  to  go  through  with  it  ?  Am  I 
obliged,  being  a  knight  as  I  am,  to  distinguish 
sounds,  and  know  what  are  hammers  or  not.  But 
if  you  change  those  hammers  to  six  giants,  and 
launch  me  at  their  beards,  one  by  one,  or  all  to- 
gether, if  I  do  not  lay  them  all  with  their  feet 
foremost,  then  laugh  at  me  if  you  will." 

"  No  more,  sir,"  replied  Sancho  ;  "  I  allow  that  I 
did  laugh  over  much.  But  since  we  are  at  peace 
again — and  may  Heaven  bring  us  out  of  all  our 
adventures  as  safe  and  sound  as  we  are  out  of  this 
one — tell  me  if  it  be  not  a  thing  to  laugh  at  and 
a  fine  story,  the  great  fright  we  were  in  ;  at  least, 
that  I  was  in,  for  I  know  your  honour  does  not 
know  what  fright  or  fear  is." 

"  I  do  not  deny,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that 
what  befell  us  was  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  but  it 
is  not  worthy  to  be  narrated,  for  few  persons  are 
discreet  enough  to  deal  with  these  matters." 

"  At  least,"  answered  Sancho,  "  your  honour 
knew  how  to  deal  with  your  lance — pointing  it  at 
my  head,  and  letting  it  fall  on  my  shoulders, 
thanks  to  Heaven  and  my  agility  in  avoiding.  Let 
that  pass,  for  all  comes  out  in  the  wash,  as  I  have 
heard  say,  '  He  loves  thee  well,  but  makes  thee 
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weep ;  and  it  is  the  way  of  great  lords  to  give 
their  servants  first  an  ill  word,  and  then  a  pair  of 
breeches.'  I  don't  know  what  they  give  them  after 
a  blow,  but  may  be  knights-errant  follow  up  their 
blows  with  islands,  or  kingdoms  on  the  main  land." 

"  One  cast  of  the  dice  may  turn  all  thou  say  est 
to  truth,"  said  Don  Quixote  ;  "  and  forgive  me  for 
what  has  past,  for  thou  art  discreet  and  knowest 
that  the  first  impulses  are  not  in  man's  own  power. 
Moreover,  be  warned  for  the  future,  so  that  thou 
may  est  abstain  from  over  much  talk  with  me,  for  in 
none  of  the  books  of  chivalry  that  I  have  read,  and 
they  are  infinite,  have  I  found  a  squire  conversing 
as  much  with  his  lord  as  thou  dost  with  me.  And 
verily  I  regard  it  as  a  great  error  both  in  thee  and 
in  myself ;  in  thee  for  slight  esteem  of  me,  in  me 
for  permitting  such  slight  esteem.  Thus  Gandalin, 
squire  to  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  afterwards  Count 
of  Insulafirme  (Mainlandisle)  did,  as  I  have  read, 
always  address  his  lord,  cap  in  hand,  head  inclined, 
and  body  bent  double  in  Turkish  fashion.  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  Gasabal,  Don  Galaor's  squire, 
who  was  so  silent,  that  to  prove  the  perfection  of 
his  marvellous  modesty,  his  name  is  but  once  men- 
tioned in  that  history,  as  great  as  it  is  true." 

Sancho  did  not  at  all  approve  of  this  mandate, 
but,  as  it  began  to  rain,  proposed  to  go  into  the 
sheds  for  shelter.  They  were,  however,  so  abhor- 
rent to  Don  Quixote,  that  he  refused,  and  they  re- 
turned into  the  road,  where  presently  a  man  was 
seen  riding  with  something  on  his  head  shining 
like  gold. 

Turning  to  Sancho,  Don  Quixote  said,  "  It  seems 
to  me,  Sancho,  that  there  is  no  proverb  that  is  not 
true,  since  all  are  sayings  drawn  from  experience 
herself,  the  mother  of  all  the  sciences,  especially 
the  one  that  says,  '  Where  one  door  is  shut  another 
opens.'  I  say  that  if  at  night  the  door  of  that  which 
we  sought  was  closed  to  us  by  the  illusion  of  the 
fulling-hammers,  now  another  is  opened  to  us  to  a 
better  and  more  certain  adventure,  into  which  if  I 
do  not  enter  it  will  be  my  own  fault,  since  neither 
my  ignorance  of  the  hammers  nor  the  darkness  of 
the  night  can  be  to  blame.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
there  comes  towards  us  one  wearing  on  his  head 
the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  respecting  which  I  made 
the  oath  that  you  wot  of." 

"  Pray,  your  honour,  take  care  what  you  say, 
and  still  more  what  you  do,"  said  Sancho.  "  I 
would  not  have  another  fulling-hammer  business 
to  hammer  us  more  thoroughly." 

"  What  means  the  man  ? "  replied  Don  Quixote. 
"  What  has  a  helmet  to  do  with  the  hammers  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Sancho  ;  "  but  on  my 
faith,  if  I  might  speak  as  freely  as  I  would,  I  could 
give  your  honour  such  reasons  that  you  would  see 
that  you  mistake  what  you  say." 

"  How  can  I  be  mistaken,  thou  scrupulous  traitor  ? " 
said  Don  Quixote.  "  Tell  me,  dost  thou  not  behold 
that  knight  coming  towards  us  upon  a  dappled 
grey  steed,  wearing  a  golden  helmet  on  his  head  1 " 

"  What  I  see  and  discern,"  replied  Sancho,  "  is 
only  a  man  on  a  grey  ass  like  mine,  with  something 
glittering  on  his  head." 

"  Since  that  is  Marabrino's  helmet,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  draw  apart,  and  leave  me  to  deal  singly 
with  him,  and  thou  shalt  see  that  without  speaking 
a  word  to  waste  time,  I  shall  conclude  this  adven- 
ture, and  obtain  the  helmet  I  have  so  long  desired." 

"  I'll  take  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way,"  said 


Sancho,  "  and  Heaven  grant  this  may  turn  out 
sweet  marjoram  and  no  hammer." 

"  I  told  thee,  brother,  that  thou  art  neither  to 
mention  nor  even  think  of  the  hammers,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  or  I  do  not  say  but  vow  that  I  will 
hammer  thy  very  soul." 

Sancho  held  his  peace,  for  the  fear  of  the  vow 
had  already  made  him  as  round  as  a  ball. 

The  fact  was,  that  there  were  two  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  one  of  which  was  too  small  to 
possess  either  apothecary  or  barber,  and  thus  the 
barber-surgeon  of  the  larger  served  the  lesser,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  bleed  a  patient,  and  shave  a 
beard,  for  which  purpose  he  carried  a  brass  bason  ; 
but  in  order  that  the  rain  might  not  spoil  his  hat, 
he  had  put  the  bason  on  his  head,  where,  being 
clean,  it  shone  so  a»  to  be  seen  half  a  league  olf.  He 
rode  a  grey  ass,  as  Sancho  had  said,  and  thus  ap- 
peared to  the  poor  knight  to  possess  a  dappled 
grey  steed  and  a  golden  helmet. 

Putting  Rozinante  to  his  speed,  and  couching 
his  lance,  Don  Quixote  dashed  at  the  poor  man  as 
if  to  run  him  through  and  through,  shouting  in 
full  career,  "  Defend  thyself,  thou  caitiff",  or  else 
yield  me  willingly  that  which  is  justly  my  right." 

The  poor  barber,  finding  himself  thus  suddenly 
assaulted  by  this  apparition,  could  only  avoid  the 
stroke  by  slipping  off"  his  ass,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  touched  the  ground  than  off  he  ran,  fleet  as  a 
deer,  leaving  behind  him  the  bason  as  spoil  of 
war.  Sancho  picked  it  up,  and  observed  that  it 
was  a  good  one,  worth  a  real  if  it  were  worth  a 
maravedi ;  but  his  master  turned  it  round,  seeking 
the  visor,  and  remarking,  "  Doubtless  the  pagan 
for  whom  this  helmet  was  first  forged  had  a  very 
large  head,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  half  of  it  is 
wanting." 

For  a  barber's  bason,  it  should  be  understood, 
was  made  to  fit  under  the  chin  of  the  persons 
shaved,  with  a  large  opening  to  admit  the  neck, 
the  shape  being  somewhat  that  of  a  wide-awake  hat, 
with  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  brim  scooped  out. 
Don  Quixote  made  up  his  mind  that  this  famous 
helmet  had  been  robbed  of  this  portion  by  some  cove- 
tous person,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  gold  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  resolved  to  have  the  defect  sup- 
plied on  the  first  opportunity,  owning,  that  in  the 
meantime,  as  Sancho  said,  it  did  look  very  like  a 
barber's  bason  ;  but  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  ac- 
quisition, and  never  doubting  its  identity  with  the 
impregnable  helmet  forged  for  Mambrino  and 
worn  by  Rinaldo  the  Paladin, 

Here,  with  so  successful  an  adventure,  we  will 
leave  our  knight-errant  for  the  present  month, 
hoping  in  our  next  number  to  relate  the  machina- 
tions of  his  friends  at  home  against  his  wandering 
propensities. 


RACHEL'S  SECRET. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

{Continued  from  ])age  122.) 

CHAPTER  YII. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  was  lying  on  a 
bed  in  an  unknown  room,  and  a  face  was  bending 
over  me,  which,  by  degrees,  I  made  out  to  be 
Rachel's.    I  tried  to  move,  but  felt  such  sharp 
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ain  that  I  turned  sick  and  closed  my  eyes  again, 
heard  muffled  voices  near  me,  felt  that  some  one 
was  putting  brandy  to  my  lips,  was  conscious  of  a 
strong  odour  of  hartshorn— which  somehow  brought 
before  me  my  mother's  sick  chamber — then  more 
sharp  pain  and  insensibility.  When  I  became 
once  more  conscious,  I  was  lying  on  my  back,  my 
leg  bound  tightly  up,  and  Dr.  Lee  feeling  my 
pulse. 

"  What  has  happened  to  my  leg  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Broken,"  said  he,  succinctly. 

"  How  ?  where  am  I  ? "  and  I  made  a  painful 
effort  to  think. 

"Never  mind  now,  you'll  do  very  well  if  you 
keep  quiet.  No  need  to  think  ;  here,  take  this  ; 
shut  your  eyes  and  go  to  sleep." 

I  swallowed  obediently  what  he  gave  me,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  hazy  morning  ;  Margaret 
sat  in  the  room  working  ;  the  light  which  made  its 
way  through  the  half-curtained  window  was  very 
soft  and  grey,  and  as  I  lay  in  bed  I  could  see  the 
snow  falling  thickly,  gently,  di-eamily  down. 

There  followed  three  weeks  of  enforced  quiet, 
and  a  good  deal  of  painful  weariness,  and  other 
attendant  ills.  It  was  a  punishment  which  I  cer- 
tainly deserved,  and  which  fell  more  heavily  on 
me  than  it  would  have  done  on  many  others. 
Added  to  this  there  was  the  grave  displeasure  of 
my  uncle,  the  sharp  reproofs  of  Dr.  Lee — mingled 
as  they  were  with  the  tenderest  and  most  skilful 
medical  care — and  Margaret's  serious  and  con-, 
demnatory  looks  and  words.  I  had  got  my  wish, 
for  I  was  in  Rachel's  house,  and  constantly  attended 
by  her ;  but  the  cost  at  which  I  had  obtained  it 
was  rather  heavier  than  I  had  counted  on. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  after  my  accident,  I 
was  feeling  very  tired  and  depressed,  when  Rachel 
came  to  my  sofa.  I  was  always  fond  of  watching 
her  movements,  they  were  so  steady  and  quiet,  so 
like  herself.  She  did  all  she  had  to  do  with  a 
quiet  decision  which  belonged  to  her  character, 
making  no  unnecessary  noise  or  rustling,  but 
giving  to  each  thing  neither  more  nor  less  than  it 
deserved,  and  going  about  it  all  steadily,  firmly, 
and  gently.  She  would  have  made  an  admirable 
Crimean  nurse,  but  such  a  thing  as  war  with  the 
Russians  had  not  entered  into  any  one's  head 
then. 

She  came  and  sat  down  by  me  after  she  had 
finished  her  "  redding  up,"  and  said  :  "  Do  you 
know,  Miss  Ramsay,  that  to-morrow  is  Christmas- 
Eve?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  call  me,  '  Miss  Ramsay,' " 
I  said,  rather  fretfully,  "  I  wish  you  would  call  me 
Maud  ;  every  one  else  does." 

"  But  every  one  else  is  not  your  music-mistress," 
said  she,  smiling. 

"  But  you  are  not  mj  music-mistress  now,"  I 
answered,  "  I  wish  you  were." 

"  Well,  I  wish  it  too,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  "  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  again  some  day ;  who  knows  ? 
But,  Miss  Ramsay,  you  must  not  do  again  as  you 
did  the  other  day.  It  hurts  me  more  than  you 
think." 

"  Hurts  you  ? "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes  ;  do  you  think  I  like  to  feel  that  you  have 
come  to  harm  and  done  wrong  on  my  account  ? " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Gray  !  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it ! " 


"  But  you  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had." 

I  reached  out  my  hand  to  hers.  "  I  am  very 
sorry— I  am  indeed.  I  never  thought  you  could 
feel  so  ;  Dr.  Lee  said  I  was  selfish,  and  Margaret 
said  I  was  thoughtless,  and  I  suppose  it  was  true." 

"  And  I,"  said  Rachel,  half  to  herself,  while  she 
held  my  hand,  "  have  I  been  selfish  too  ?  And 
yet — I  thought  it  might  have  been  the  beginning 
of  an  answer  to  my  prayers." 

She  sat  still,  gazing  beyond  me  with  her  stedfast, 
melancholy  eyes,  and  at  last  dropped  my  hand 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

I  did  not  like  to  say  anything,  but  lay  gazing  at 
her,  trying  to  read  her  countenance,  which  baffled 
me  completely.  I  could  only  see  that  it  grew  less 
troubled,  and  gradually  settled  down  into  a  fixity 
which  I  never  saw  in  any  other  face,  but  which 
was  her  habitual  expression  when  not  disturbed. 
She  sate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  should  think, 
without  moving,  and  when  at  last  she  spoke,  her 
voice  was  no  longer  troubled,  but  firm  and  resolved. 
Miss  Ramsay,  will  you  promise  me  something  I " 

"  Yes  ;  what  is  it  ? "  I  said  ;  putting  last  what 
should  have  come  first. 

Instead  of  answering  directly,  she  went  on, 
speaking  with  such  a  solemn  emphasis  that  I  re- 
member every  word. 

"I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  you  ;  fourteen 
years  older  ;  old  enough  to  have  a  settled  purpose 
in  life,"  her  voice  deepened  :  "  a  purpose  which 
is  a  part  of  my  very  self,  strong  and  abiding. 
Will  you  help  me  to  accomplish  it  t " 

"  I  ? "  I  exclaimed,  almost  frightened. 

"  Yes  ;  you  can  do  so  more  than  you  fancy."  I 
think  she  forgot  that  she  was  speaking  to  a  child, 
and  I  forgot  that  I  was  a  child  as  I  listened. 
"  You  can  help  me  in  two  ways.  By  trusting  me, 
and  not  crossing  any  plan  I  may  make,  even  if  it 
concerns  you  ;  and "  —  she  hesitated  for  a  few 
moments,  and  coloured  painfully  —  "  by  being 
silent  about  anything  you  may  hear  or  see  here 
which  you  do  not  understand." 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  promoted  to 
some  great  honour.  To  receive  such  a  charge  from 
Rachel  Gray  !  I  would  keep  it  to  the  death  !  I 
did  not  say  this,  I  only  thought  it  ;  but  as  I  gave 
her  my  hand  and  promised,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
signed  a  solemn  compact,  wliich  nothing  should 
ever  tempt  me  to  break. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  came  to  see  me  that  after- 
noon, and  prefaced  her  conversation  with  the  same 
remark  Rachel  had  made  :  "'Do  you  know,  Maud, 
that  to-morrow  is  Christmas-Eve  ? "  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  she  went  on  to  say  that  she 
intended  asking  Dr.  Lee's  permission  for  me  to  be 
removed  to  her  house,  and  to  get  Uncle  Claude  to 
spend  his  Christmas  with  her.  A  nephew  and 
niece  of  hers  were  coming  to  Erleswode,  and  she 
wished  to  make  her  house  as  cheerful  as  she  could 
for  them.  My  mind  was  so  full  of  what  Rachel 
had  been  saying  to  me,  that  I  did  not  perhaps 
show  quite  so  much  delight  as  she  had  anticipated. 
I  was  naturally  shy,  as  I  have  said,  and  would 
rather  have  staid  quietly  at  the  Mill  Farm,  tended 
by  Rachel,  than  have  gone  to  Erleswode  to  make 
acquaintance  with  strangers.  But  Mrs,  Wilbraham 
said  I  was  depressed  by  being  so  long  'n  a  sick- 
room, drove  straight  to  Dr.  Lee's  after  she  left  me, 
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got  his  sanction  to  her  plan,  and  had  it  accomplished 
that  very  afternoon.  I  was  carried  downstairs  by 
Margaret,  and  after  receiving  a  tender  kiss  from 
Eachel,  the  first  she  had  ever  given  me,  I  was 
lifted  into  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  carriage,  and  soon 
found  myself  on  a  luxurious  sofa  in  the  Erleswode 
drawing-room,  waiting  in  some  trepidation  the 
arrival  of  the  party  from  the  station,  whither 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  had  gone  to  meet  her  expected 
guests. 

Long  confinement  and  weakness  had  made  me 
nervous,  for  when  the  door-bell  rang,  my  heart 
beat  till  I  felt  half-suffocated,  and  by  the  time 
the  cheerful  voices  had  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  and  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  handle,  I  was 
very  nearly  fainting.  I  did  not  quite  lose  con- 
sciousness, for  while  Mrs.  Wilbraham  was  sprink- 
ling my  face  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  ringing  for 
cold  water  and  my  maid,  I  heard  a  voice  which 
sounded  indistinct,  saying :  Poor  little  soul  ! 
We  will  retire,  my  dear  aunt,  or  she  will  faint 
again  at  the  sight  of  us.  Come,  Marie,"  and  then 
I  was  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Wilbraham.  I  soon  got 
the  better  of  my  panic,  more  especially  as  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  new  comers  until  tea-time,  when 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  appeared,  dressed  for  dinner, 
with  a  young  girl  older  than  myself  behind  her, 
whom  she  brought  up  to  my  sofa,  and  introduced 
as  her  niece,  Marie  Edwardes,  who  would  drink 
tea  with  me,  while  she  and  her  nephew  were  at 
dinner. 

Marie  Edwardes,  so  introduced,  sat  down  by  me 
and  began  to  talk.  I  looked  at  her  attentively. 
She  was  very  small — much  smaller  and  shorter 
than  I  was — and  very  pretty  indeed,  with  flashing 
dark  eyes,  a  brilliant  complexion  which  varied 
perpetually,  and  dark  brown  hair,  beautifully 
dressed  in  a  quantity  of  thick  plaits.  As  she 
sate  there,  pulling  at  a  gold  chain  she  wore,  with  a 
restless,  eager  movement  of  her  fingers,  which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  her  quiet,  somewhat  subdued 
words,  I  felt  at  once  the  influence  of  that  inde- 
scribable ease  and  savoir  faire,  v/hich  wins  for  itself 
such  reverential  admiration  from  awkward,  angular, 
bashful  girls  such  as  I  was.  We  must  have  been 
great  contrasts  truly  !  She,  so  agile  and  graceful 
in  every  movement,  yi  every  turn  of  her  head  or 
motion  of  her  little  hands,  with  the  assured  ease 
and  self-possession  of  twenty-six  (she  was  but 
sixteen),  and  I,  long  rather  than  tall,  pale,  thin 
and  large-limbed.  I  had  never  thought  about  my 
appearance  before,  but  now  I  involuntarily  pulled 
the  shawl  which  covered  my  feet  closer  and  higher, 
so  as  to  conceal  myself  as  much  as  possible.  She 
talked  incessantly,  asking  about  my  accident,  and 
this  thing  and  that,  all  the  time  twisting  and  un- 
twisting the  gold  chain,  till  tea  was  brought.  Then 
she  did  the  honours  of  the  tea-table,  with  so  many 
graceful  glancing  movements,  that  I  lay  watching 
her  with  a  kind  of  fascination.  When  tea  was 
over,  she  took  to  roaming  about  the  room,  pausing 
every  now  and  then  to  ask  a  question,  for  which 
she  seldom  waited  for  an  answer. 

"  How  long  they  are  at  dinner  !  "  she  exclaimed 
at  length,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair.  "Are 
you  not  very  anxious  to  see  Kennedy  ? " 

"  Who  is  Kennedy  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  my  brother  ;  who  declares  he  sent  you 
into  a  fainting  fit  by  the  glamour  of  his  appearance, 
and  is  most  desirous  to  apologise." 


"  Why — he  was  not  in  the  room  ;  I  never  saw 
him,"  I  said,  colouring  very  much. 

She  laughed  merrily.  "  You  must  not  take 
everything  I  say  au  skieux,  Miss  Ramsay  ;  but 
here  he  comes  to  answer  for  himself,"  as  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham  came  in  followed  by 
her  nephew,  Mr.  Kennedy  Edwardes.  I  looked 
apprehensively  towards  him,  and  felt  dreadfully 
Embarrassed  when  he  came  up  to  my  sofa,  and 
dropped  on  one  knee. 

I  looked  imploringly  at  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  who 
laughed  and  said :  "  don't  frighten  her,  my  dear 
Kennedy." 

"  Frighten  her  !  Heaven  forbid  my  being  so 
unlucky  a  second  time  ; "  and  addressing  me,  he 
made  me  an  elaborate  speech  of  mock  apology  for 
"  having,  by  the  bare  sound  of  his  footstep  on  the 
stau',  so  discomposed  my  nerves,  as  to  produce  the 
faintness  which  he  had  seen  with  such  deep  con- 
cern." I  was  still  shaking  and  weak,  and  in  my 
nervousness  felt  the  tears  spring  to  my  eyes.  No 
sooner  did  the  young  man  perceive  them,  than  he 
instantly  changed  his  tone,  and,  still  keeping  his 
kneeling  attitude,  said  :  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me. 
Miss  Ramsay,  but  forgive  me  for  my  nonsense  and 
tomfooleiy.  Aunt  will  tell  you  that  I  am  so  glad 
to  get  back  to  old  England  that  I  have  nearly  lost 
my  senses."  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and,  with  good- 
natured  tact,  begcin  to  talk  to  his  sister,  till  I  was 
re-assured  and  able  to  smile. 

I  lay  on  my  sofa  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  well 
-pleased  to  be  a  silent  listener  and  observer  in  what 
was  to  me  an  entirely  novel  atmosphere.  I  was 
content,  I  say,  to  be  silent,  but  I  was  not  allowed 
to  be  wholly  and  uninterruptedly  so.  Every  now 
and  then  Mr.  Edwardes  would  come  to  me  and 
make  some  remark,  which  showed  a  kind  desire  to 
set  me  at  my  ease,  and  make  me  feel  myself  one 
of  the  party,  and  once  he  moved  the  lamp,  which 
threw  its  light  full  upon  my  eyes.  The  action 
was  a  slight  one,  but  it  and  its  motive  were  fully 
appreciated  by  me,  and  when  bedtime  came,  I 
tried,  by  the  most  cordial  hand  shake  it  was  in  my 
power  to  bestow,  to  express  my  appreciation. 

The  next  morning  Marie  Edwardes  came  into 
my  room,  which  I  was  not  yet  allowed  to  leave 
before  noon.  "Didn't  I  do  it  well  last  night?"  she 
said,  seating  herself  on  the  rug  close  to  the  fire  ; 
"  wasn't  I  well-behaved,  sedate,  proper,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  ?  '  So  hien  elevee,^  I  heard  aunt  say  of 
me  to  you  !  Now  tell  me,  I'm  a  pattern  young  lady, 
am  I  not  ?  Ah,  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  triste^ 
more  insupportable,  than  a  life  at  Erleswode  ;  to 
go  on  for  ever  playing  at  the  same  game  for  one's 
life  ;  a  life  of  dull — what  shall  I  call  it  ?  I  can't 
think  of  a  word.  How  do  you  like  it,  Maud  ? 
That  is  your  name,  I  think,  so  of  course  I  shaU 
call  you  by  it."  AU  this  with  the  old  trick  of 
pulling  at  her  chain,  and  so  fast  and  vehemently 
that  I  could  hardly  follow  her. 

I  could  not  in  the  least  tell  what  to  say,  but  she 
helped  me  by  repeating  the  question — "Didn't  I 
behave  well  ? "  to  which  I  responded,  "  Yes,"  with 
such  grave,  surprised  eyes,  as  she  averred,  that  she 
burst  out  laughing.  Then  she  heaped  more  ques- 
tions on  me.  Had  I  ever  been  abroad  ?  At  school  ? 
Did  I  sing,  and  play,  and  draw  ?  Yes  ?  Ah,  she 
wanted  to  see  my  drawings  !    Where  were  they  ?. 

I  told  her  they  were  at  Lariton,  not  Erleswode, 
and  I  sighed  as  I  thought  how  long  it  was  since  I 
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had  touched  a  pencil.  "  You  are  born  an  artist,  I 
see,"  said  she,  "  by  that  sigh.  They  tell  me  that 
I  was  born  a  singer,  but  I  don't  sigh  as  you 
do  when  I  am  obliged  to  hold  my  tongue."  She 
looked  up  at  me  and,  still  seated  on  the  floor,  burst 
into  a  little  French  song,  full  of  changes,  trills  and 
caprices  ;  pretty  enough,  but  heartless.  Her  voice 
was  fine  and  fresh  as  a  bird's,  but  somehow  the 
song  did  not  give  me  any  pleasure.  She  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  said,  "You  don't  like 
that  ;  listen  to  this,"  and  she  began  a  strange  old 
melody,  drawn-out,  quaint  and  wild,  now  slow, 
plaintive  and  tender,  and  then  deepening  into 
passion.  I  forget  the  words,  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  voice  that  sang  them,  it  was  so  different 
from  the  one  I  had  just  heard  ;  tender  and  pas- 
sionate, strange  and  variable  as  the  song  itself. 
This  time  she  saw  pleasure  in  my  face,  for  before 
I  could  make  any  remark,  she  said  :  "  There  !  you 
like  that.  So  does  Ken  for  a  wonder — he  hardly 
ever  admires  my  songs."  She  got  up  from  the  rug 
and  began  to  pace  the  room.  "  There  he  goes  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  went  to  the  window.  "I 
wonder  where  !  He  looks  as  grave  as  a  judge,  too  ; 
I  will  find  out,"  and  she  tapped  at  the  pane.  I 
heard  a  voice  outside  in  reply.  "  I  am  only  going 
a  little  way,"  it  said,  in  answer  to  her  questions. 

"  Take  me  with  you,"  said  she. 

"  Not  now.  I  cannot  wait ;  I  will  walk  with 
you  in  the  afternoon,"  and  I  heard  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  pass  quickly  away.  She  made  an 
impatient  exclamation  and  came  from  the  window. 
"  It  is  some  secret.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  some 
important  business  or  other  on  his  shoulders.  As 
if  I  should  go  out  this  wetched  day  !  I  only 
wanted  to  find  out  what  he  was  about."  She  came 
and  sat  down  again,  this  time  on  the  sofa  by  me, 
and  said  :  "  Tell  me,  do  you  sing  1 " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  Dr.  Lee  said  I  was  too  young 
to  begin  to  learn." 

"  Who  is  Dr.  Lee  ?  Oh,  I  know  !  Aunt  Wil- 
braham  told  me.  It  must  be  dull  work,  poor 
Maud.  I  sometimes  thought  it  dull  enough  in 
Paris  with  thirty  other  girls  ;  but  you,  all  alone  ! 
ah  ! — "  and  she  gave  a  prolonged  sigh, 

I  resented  the  jiity  implied  in  the  sigh,  and  ac- 
cordingly replied  a  little  indignantly,  that  I  was 
very  giad  I  did  not  go  to  school. 

"  To  school  in  England,  perhaps,"  she  said  to 
this  ;  "  but  school  in  Paris  !  You  would  like  it 
better  than  Dr.  Lee." 

"  Never  !  "  cried  I. 

She  laughed. 

"  I  love  Dr.  Lee,"  I  said,  very  gravely  and 
steadily,  for  I  was  angry  and  in  earnest,  "  and  I 
love  Lariton.  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  dull ;  I 
can't  tell  what  you  mean  ;  and  I  have  a  great, 
great  many  friends." 

Miss  Edwardes  suddenly  became  as  grave  as  I 
was,  and  leaning  over  me  with  one  of  her  restless 
movements,  put  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  little  soul,"  she  said  ;  "  a 
good  child,  and  I  won't  torment  you  any  more. 
But  I  want  some  one  to  speak  out  to  sometimes. 
I  must  be  good  and  quiet  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
it  tries  me.  I  am  not  English  and  demure  like 
you,  you  know." 

"  Not  English  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  No  ;  my  mother  was  a  French  Canadian.  I 
was  born  in  Paris,  and  Ken  in  Canada  ;  and  I  was 
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brought  up  in  Paris'  but  Ken  in  England.  That 
makes  the  difiference  between  him  and  me.  I 
haven't  known  or  seen  him  long,  but  I  know  there 
is  a  difterence." 

"  Why  haven't  you  seen  him  long  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Because  he  has  been  travelling  ever  since  ho 
left  college,  and  because  the  sea  was  between  ua 
before  that,  from  the  time  he  was  thirteen  and  I 
was  nine." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Wilbraham  your  guardian  ? "  I  asked, 
timidly,  for  she  had  not  told  me  anything  of  her 
parents. 

"  Yes  ;  mamma  died  when  I  was  a  baby,  and 
papa,  Aunt  Wilbraham's  brother  —  Oh,  Maud  ! 
how  I  loved  him  !  You  don't  know  what  a  noble, 
gentle,  good  man  he  was  !  I  wonder  why  he  died 
and  left  Ken  and  me  in  the  world  alone." 
■  "  Oh,  Miss  Edwardes  !  " 

"  Call  me  Marie,"  she  said,  petulantly. 

"  Marie  !  "  I  repeated,  obediently. 

"  Well,  I  often  wonder.  You  see  we  were  two 
young  things,  not  fit  to  go  alone.  Ken  is  good, 
and  has  turned  out  well,  by  some  odd  chance  :  as 
for  me — well,  I  sometimes  hate  myself,  then  I  get 
tired  of  myself  and  everybody  else,  and  sometimes 
I  think — no  matter  what ! "  she  cried,  springing  up 
with  a  white,  passionate  face,  "  I  am  not  good  like 
Ken." 

She  puzzled  me  so  strangely  that  I  could  do 
nothing  but  lie  silent  and  listen  to  her  talk. 
Something  in  it  was,  I  felt,  wrong  and  out  of 
tune  ;  it  jarred  upon  me  as  a  musical  discord 
might  have  done,  but  what  that  something  was  I 
did  not  understand. 

"  I  am  not  crazy,"  she  said,  answering  as  she 
thought  the  look  on  my  face  :  "  wicked  I  may  be  ; 
you  think  I  am." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  I,  colouring 

"  Ah,  well,  it  does  not  matter  ;  whether  you 
thought  it  or  not  would  make  very  little  difi^erence. 
Maud,  how  can  you  lie  there  so  patiently  ?  I  must 
do  something.  I  think  I  will  go  and  find  out 
where  Ken  is  gone,"  and  in  spite  of  what  she  had 
said  a  few  minutes  before  about  the  wretched 
weather,  she  went  off  to  her  room,  from  which  I 
presently  heard  her  emerge,  run  down  stairs,  and 
out  of  the  hall-door,  leaving  me  plentiful  supply 
of  matter  for  curious  speculation,  over  which  I 
thought  and  thought  till  my  head  ached,  and  it 
was  time  for  me  to  go  down  stairs. 

{To  be  CQntinmd.) 

 4  

PvEMINISCENCES  OF  A  WOOLWICH  CA- 
DET, TWENTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

No.  in. 

My  dear  Tom, — I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better 
than  commence  this  letter  with  a  detail  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  daily  life  of  a  cadet  was 
spent  whilst  I  was  at  the  college  ;  and,  as  there 
was  some  little  diff'erence  between  our  summer  and 
winter  hours,  I  may  premise  that  the  account  here 
given  refers  to  the  former. 

The  reveillee  sounded  at  6  a.  m.  ;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  there  was  a  parade 
for  defaulters,  who  had  then  to  undergo  half  an 
hour's  extra  drill,  that  being  one  of  the  minor 
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I^inislinients  of  which  I  shhll  speak  more  fully 
hereafter.  This  parade  and  drill  only  affected 
those  under  punishment  ;  and  I  think,  judging 
from  my  own  sensations  at  the  time,  it  used  rather 
to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  last  tAventy  minutes 
in  bed,  to  see  an  unfortunate  comrade  obliged  to 
turn  out  in  the  cold,  aiid  to  watch  him  huddling 
on  his  clothes  whilst  still  half  asleep  ;  for  as  he 
invariably  left  his  bed  at  the  very  last  moment, 
the  operation  of  dressing  was  necessarily  compressed 
into  the  very  smallest  possible  space  of  time. 

At  7  A.M.  the  general  morning  parade  took 
place.  The  instant  the  bugle  was  heard  (a  warning 
bugle  having  sounded  five  minutes  previously) 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  door,  and  the  division, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  cadets,  formed  in  front  of 
its  own  house.  If  any  one  lagged,  he  was  put  in 
arrest  by  the  under  officer  on  duty,  and  if  he 
chanced  to  be  a  neux  he  was  well  kicked  into  the 
bargain  ;  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  ranks  were 
inspected,  when  any  unbrushed  coatee,  or  other 
symptom  of  carelessness  in  dress,  entailed  extra 
drills,  or  other  punishment  from  the  under-officer. 
The  division  was  then  marched  to  the  parade  in 
the  rear  quadrangle,  where  the  other  four  divisions 
were  at  the  same  time  forming.  Here  the  whole 
college  assembled,  and  the  senior  under-officer 
having  called  the  parade  to  attention,  and  collected 
the  names  of  any  absentees,  made  his  report  accord- 
ingly to  the  subaltern  on  duty.  This  officer,  having 
wheeled  the  divisions  into  line  and  opened  the 
ranks,  commenced  a  careful  inspection.  If  he  dis- 
covered anything  A\Tong,  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  under-officer,  that  individual  received 
a  sharp  rap  over  the  knuckles. 

This  ordeal  over,  we  were  marched  into  breakfast, 
which  occupied  about  twenty  minutes,  the  senior 
under-officer  saying  grace  both  before  and  after 
meals.  At  the  close  of  breakfast,  one  of  the  Chap- 
lains of  the  Eoyal  Artillery  made  his  apj^earance 
and  read  a  few  prayers,  the  cadets  remaining 
standing  all  the  time ;  after  which  we  turned  out 
of  the  hall  and  formed  once  more  in  our  respective 
divisions,  whence  we  were  marched  to  our  houses 
and  dismissed,  at  about  ten  minutes  to  8  o'clock. 
At  8  there  was  a  parade  for  study,  which  lasted 
till  eleven.  At  11.15  we  turned  out  for  the  great 
parade  of  the  day,  when  the  entire  company  under- 
went drill  for  an  hour  or  longer,  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  officer  on  duty,  and  our  own  steadi- 
ness or  otherwise  under  arms.  At  1.15  we  paraded 
for  dinner,  precisely  as  for  breakfast,  except  that 
the  officer  on  duty  made  no  inspection  of  the  ranks. 
The  afternoon  study  lasted  from  2  till  4.30  p.m. 
From  that  time  till  six  was  allotted  to  us  for 
recreation,  except  for  those  who  were  under  punish- 
ment, and  who  had  to  attend  a  second  extra  drill 
of  half  an  hour's  duration  during  the  interval.  The 
evening  study  lasted  from  6  till  8  p.  m.,  after  which 
came  tea.    We  were  then  at  leisure  till  10  p.m. 

During  this  interval  all  under-officers  and  cor- 
porals not  on  duty,  and  all  cadets  with  two  good- 
conduct  stripes,  were  allowed  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  Institution.  I  cannot  but  consider  that 
this  was  an  unwise  privilege,  and  one  which  led  to 
an  infinite  amount  of  immorality.  It  must  be  re- 
rnembered  that  the  Academy  at  Woolwich  is 
situated  in  a  large  garrison  town  ;  and  that  that 
town,  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Artillery,  of 
a  division  of  Marines,  and  (during  my  time)  of  the 


corps  of  Sappers,  containing  also  a  large  dockyard, 
with  its  attendant  crowd  of  mechanics  and  seafaring 
population,  Avas  one  of  the  most  grossly  immoral 
towns  in  England.  Conceive  then  the  evil  of 
turning  out  into  the  midst  of  this  seething  mass  of 
iniquity,  some  thirty  or  forty  young  men,  rangmg 
from  seventeen  to  tAventy  years  of  age.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  by  far  wiser  and  better  if  rather 
more  latitude  had"^  been  given  in  the  daytime  and 
less  at  night.  All  cadets,  except  those  enumerated 
above,  were  bound  to  remain  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Institution  ;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the  due 
maintenance  of  this  regulation,  three  check  rounds 
(as  they  were  called)  were  appointed  at  uncertain 
hours,  made  knoAvn  by  the  ringing  of  a  large  bell. 
Any  cadet,  not  in  the  x^^vileged  class,  who  Avas 
absent  on  these  occasions,  was  severely  punished. 

At  10  o'clock  came  bedtime,  when  the  officer 
made  his  rounds,  and  when  we  were  all  bound  to 
appear  properly  dressed  and  standing  by  the  side 
of  our  respective  beds.  On  the  entry  of  the  officer, 
the  corporal  on  duty  called  over  the  names,  the 
officer  casting  a  keen,  and  from  long  use  a  well- 
practised  glance  at  each  cadet  as  he  answered  his 
name,  and  then  with  a  "  Good  night,  gentlemen," 
left  the  room.  This  was  often  a  critical  moment 
for  many  a  young  scamp  who  had  been  down  in 
the  town  for  the  previous  hour,  and  had  returned 
probably  the  worse  for  the  potations  he  had  there 
imbibed.  How  often  have  I  assisted  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  bring  round  a  very  bad  case,  bathing 
the  delinquent's  head,  walking  him  steadily  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house,  brushing  his  hair  (note, 
there  is  nothing  better  to  help  in  sobering  a  man, 
if  he  is  not  too  far  gotie,  than  brushing  his  hair 
violently,  expert  0  crecle),  and  performing  divers 
other  little  knowing  dodges  tending  to  restore  his 
wandering  senses,  such  as  propping  him  up  in  his 
proper  position  by  the  bedside,  and  making  him 
rehearse  his  part  and  answer  his  name.  How 
anxiously  did  we  on  such  occasions  watch  the 
officer  when  he  came  round.  Sometunes  we  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  cadet  was  -quiet,  answered  his  name 
gently,  looked  down,  and  did  not  attract  observa- 
tion ;  but,  oh  !  how  often  we  failed.  The  attempt 
to  appear  sober  and  unconstrained  was  often  so 
much  overdone  as  to  betray  the  case,  and  then  all 
our  labour  would  be  throAvn  away. 

A  very  disagreeable  regulation  of  the  College 
was,  that  Ave  were  compelled  to  undress  and  go  to 
bed  in  the  dark  ;  so,  as  soon  the  officer  left  the 
room,  a  servant  Avith  a  large  basket  entered  and 
removed  both  the  candles.  Many  were  the  tricks 
we  used  to  play  this  most  unfortunate  man,  whose 
great  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  keep  up  with  the 
officer,  and  Avho  was  consequently  always  in  a 
violent  hurry.  The  most  ingenious  mode  of  annoy- 
ance was  to  heat  the  candlestick  till  it  could  not 
be  touched,  and  half  melt  the  candle,  so  that  it 
should  be  very  slippery,  having  previously  wedged 
it  very  tightly  into  the  socket.  In  would  rush  the 
servant,  and  clutch  hold  of  the  caiidle,  which  being 
tightly  fixed  and  slippery  would  not  leave  the 
candlestick.  Then,  dropping  his  basket,  he  would 
seize  the  candlestick  Avith  his  other  hand,  to  help 
him  in  removing  the  refractory  caiidle,  and  then  a 
sudden  hoAvl  of  pain  Avould  mark  the  successful 
issue  of  the  joke.  Needles  judiciously  placed  in 
the  candle  also  sometimes  created  the  desired 
results— namely,  that  of  deriving  amusement  by 
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witnessing  the  pain  of  another.  Kemember,  I  am 
writing  of  a  time  when  bullying  was  at  its  height, 
and  when  the  training  every  cadet  received  was, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  career  to  bear  pain  without 
flinching,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it  to  delight  in 
inflicting  it.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  state  that 
this  feeling  was  universal  amongst  the  old  cadets. 
There  were  many  who,  having  undergone  the  system 
themselves,  and  having  known  its  horrors,  studiously 
avoided  joining  in  any  pastime  of  the  kind  after- 
wards, and  beyond  the  most  ordinary  exercise  of 
their  powers  of  neuxing,  never  interfered  with  the 
comfort  of  their  juniors.  There  were  many  such, 
and  to  this  day  I  hear  old  brother  officers  alluding 
to  So-and-so  as  a  brick  who  never  bullied  as  a 
cadet ;  still,  they  were  unfortunately  the  exceptions 
and  not  the  rule.  I  do  not  wish  to  recal  many  of 
the  scenes  of  dastardly  and  cowardly  bullying  of 
which  I  was  a  witness,  but  some  I  will  refer  to,  that 
your  son  may  thank  his  stars  that  his  lot  has  been 
cast,  in  better  times. 

On  the  second  or  third  night  after  the  new 
comers  had  joined,  notice  was  sent  to  each  of  them 
that  they  were  to  appear  at  a  given  hour  in  a 
certain  appointed  room.  Here  were  assembled  all 
the  old  cadets  who  more  especially  delighted  in 
bullying,  and  a  pretty  bout  of  it  ensued.  The 
scene  generally  commenced  mildly  enough.  Boxing 
gloves  were  produced,  and  the  neuxes  were  paired 
off  according  to  size,  and  set  to  box  with  one  another. " 
If  any  one  of  them  showed  really  good  sport  in  this 
line  he  might  perhaps  have  the  luck  to  be  told  to 
retire  as  a  reward,  but  as  the  great  bulk  of  us  were 
but  very  mildly  acquainted  with  the  noble  art,  we 
only  succeeded  generally  in  knocking  one  another 
about  without  the  satisfaction  of  having  sufficiently 
gratified  our  patrons  to  warrant  our  being  allowed 
to  escape  the  remamder  of  the  infliction.  The  next 
stage  in  the  proceedings  would  probably  be  to  set 
some  one  on  a  stool,  and  to  make  him  sing  a  comic 
song.  So  well  was  this  practice  known  amongst 
the  preparatory  schools  at  Woolwich,  that  one  of 
the  great  subjects  of  study  amongst  candidates  for 
the  Academy  was  the  learning  of  new  comic  songs. 
Wretched,  stupid  afiairs  they  most  of  them  were — 
many  of  them  deriving  their  only  point  from  the 
grossest  immorality  and  profanity  ;  and  yet,  alas  ! 
for  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  youths  of  my  time, 
these  were  the  very  songs  that  were  received  with 
the  greatest  applause.  By  this  time  the  spirits  of 
the  seniors  would  have  become  worked  up  to  a 
proper  pitch  to  commence  the  real  business  of  the 
evening  ;  and  so,  after  the  unfortunate  singers  had 
been  well  pelted  with  boots,  something  a  little 
more  ingenious  in  the  way  of  torment  would  be 
invented.  One  such  device  was  piling  three  stools 
on  one  another,  hoisting  a  poor  wretch  on  the  top 
of  the  column,  and  then  pelting  at  him  till  he  fell, 
the  legs  of  the  stools  forming  a  most  unpleasant 
chevaux  de  frise  on  which  to  land.  Another  device 
was  to  make  him  lean  with  his  shoulders  against 
the  door  or  wall,  and  his  feet  as  far  away  from  it  as 
he  could  be  made  to  place  them  without  slipping. 
Whilst  in  this  helpless  attitude,  a  smart  blow  on 
the  back  of  the  legs  would  bring  him  down  sharply 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  This  pleasant  invention 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  But  why  should  I  attempt  to  repeat  the 
thousand  and  one  difi'erent  methods  of  torture 
which  the  ingenuity  of  numerous  generations  of 


bullies  had  invented,  and  which  had  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  to  the  misery  of  successive 
generations  of  neuxes.  The  greatest  crime  a  ncux 
could  commit  was  to  be  what  was  termed  "  cool " 
or  "facetious."  The  charge  of  coolness  was  one 
very  difficult  for  a  poor  victim  to  avoid  ;  for  if  an 
old  cadet  had  once  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
wished  to  thrash  him,  the  pretext  was  rarely  want- 
ing. I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  neux,  now  an 
officer  of  Engineers,  holding  a  distinguished  position 
at  the  Court  of  Her  Majesty,  was  called  a  "  cool 
brute,"  and  well  thrashed,  because  he  dared  to  x)art 
his  back  hair.  But  enough  of  this  ;  -let  me  rather 
turn  to  some  more  cheerful  topic. 

Of  course  the  last-joined  cadets  were  totally 
deficient  in  drill.  In  those  days  the  volunteer 
movement  had  not  sprung  up,  and  lads  at  school 
had  scarcely  any  notion  of  what  the  term  drill 
really  signified.  We  were  not  long  at  the  Academy, 
however,  before  we  awoke  to  a  very  clear  percep- 
tion of  its  meaning.  Corporal,  afterwards  Sergeant 
TurnbuU  was  attached  to  the  Academy  for  the 
express  purpose  of  drilling  the  last-joined  cadets  ; 
and  drill  us  he  did  with  a  vengeance.  It  seemed 
to  be  TurnbuU's  feeling  that  man's  principal 
mission  here  below  was  to  drill  his  fellow-man  ; 
and  that  a  bemg  who  neglected  to  throw  his  chest 
forward,  and  to  keep  his  stomach  in,  was  a  child  of 
perdition — lost  to  all  sense  of  the  first  principles 
of  virtue  and  upright  conduct.  Holding  these 
sentiments,  and  being,  as  Turnbull  certainly  was,  a 
most  conscientious  man,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  carried  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  a  length 
most  irksome  to  our  juvenile  impatience.  He  had, 
moreover,  this  peculiarity,  that  he  never  could  be 
satisfied  with  the  proficiency  we  had  attained.  He 
had  established  in  his  own  mind  an  ideal  standard 
of  perfection  far  above  what  was  consistent  with 
human  frailty,  not  even  making  the  slightest 
allowance  for  the  numerous  irregularities  and 
varieties  of  bodily  structure  incident  to  growing 
youth.  Let  our  drill  therefore  be  ever  so  perfect, 
the  carriage  ever  so  erect,  the  movements  ever  so 
exact,  he  had  always  a  fault  to  find.  Though  the 
butts  of  the  muskets  (there  were  no  rifles  in  those 
days)  rang  on  the  ground  as  one  sound  at  the  word 
"  Order  arms,"  it  was  sure  invariably  to  be  followed 
up  by  that  most  provoking  and  irritating  of  all 
words  of  command  that  ever  issued  from  the  lips 
of  a  drill  sergeant, — "As  you  were."  Many  and 
many  a  time  have  I  had  my  temper  most  sorely 
tried  in  this  manner.  I  remember  rather  a  good 
story  of  Turnbull,  which  will,  I  think,  illustrate 
this  peculiarity  of  his. 

It  happened  during  the  period  of  my  residence 
at  the  Academy,  that  it  pleased  the  mighty  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Kussias,  Nicholas  of  blessed  memory,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  England,  and  during  his  stay  in  this 
country  he  expressed  a  desire  of  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  cadet  company.  Great  were  the  pre- 
parations made  for  the  occasion,  and  wild  was  the 
excitement  consequent  thereon;  A  feeling  of  pride 
sprang  up  in  every  cadet  bosom  at  the  honour  thus 
conferred  upon  us,  and  a  universal  determination 
prevailed  that  we  would  show  this  great  man  what 
it  was  possible  to  achieve  in  the  way  of  drill.  To 
aid  us  in  carrying  out  this  •  laudable  resolution,  the 
band  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  including  the  drum 
major  with  his  bushy  black  beard  and  gold  stick,  was 
in  attendance.    Down  came  the  Emperor  in  due 
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course,  surrounded  by  a  most  brilliant  staff,  and 
accompanied  by  the  King  of  Saxony  ;  who,  poor 
little  man,  was  completely  eclipsed  by  the  greater 
magnificence  of  his  Moscovite  majesty.  I  do  not 
know  whether  at  that  time  the  Eussian  Emperor 
had  any  dim  forebodings  of  the  troublous  future 
that  was  looming  before  him,  though,  in  all  proba- 
bility, considering  the  great  astuteness  of  his 
character,  he  may  have  had  some  misgivings  ;  but 
this  I  certainly  do  know,  that  of  all  that  band  of 
youths  whose  hearts  beat  high  with  admiration  at 
the  noble  bearing  and  kingly  presence  of  "  the 
handsomest  man  in  Europe,"  there  was  not  one 
across  whose  imagination  the  possibility  ever 
flashed  that  they  would  ere  long  be  engaged  in  a 
deadly  strife,  which  was  destined,  to  crush  all  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  proud  despot,  and  to 
bring  him'^to  a  premature  and  unlamented  grave, 
with  every  hope  blasted,  every  project  frustrated, 
and  the  deep  plots  and  cunning  wiles  of  a  lifetime 
rendered  utterly  futile. 

Then  all  was  decked  in  smiles,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  bayonets 
flashed  proudly  as  they  reflected  its  rays  when  we 
presented  arms  in  his  honour.  Divers  were  the 
manoeuvres  we  performed,  and  great  was  the 
anxiety  to  execute  them  brilliantly  :  now  in  square, 
then  in  line  ;  marching,  countermarching,  skirmish- 
ing ;  all  the  thousand  and  one  minutiiDe  of  a  field 
day :  nothing  was  omitted.  Tlie  great  man  expressed 
himself  supremely  gratified,  and  it  was  universally 
admitted  amongst  the  crowd  of  spectators  that  the 
cadets  had  never  appeared  to  so  great  advantage 
or  had  been  so  steady  in  the  ranks  as  on  that  day. 
Anxious  to  know  what  would  be  TurnbuU's  opinion 
of  the  display,  and  deeming  that  for  once  in  his  life 
he  must  perforce  have  been  satisfied,  I,  with  one 
or  two  others,  hurried  off  to  seek  him  as  soon  as 
the  parade  had  been  dismissed. 

"  Well,  TurnbuU,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  that  in  the  way  of  marching  ?  Can  you  find  any 
fault  with  us  to-day  ? " 

"  I  won't  deny,"  answered  he,  "  but  what,  upon 
the  whole,  it  wasn't  so  badly  done — better,  indeed, 
than  I've  ever  seen  you  gentlemen  march  before  ; 
but — "  and  here  the  ruling  passion  still  struggling 
for  a  vent  once  more  overcame  him  and  would 
make  itself  heard — "  but  them  bellies  !  thev  spiled 
the  line." 

At  the  head  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
attached  to  the  Academy  was  Sergeant-Major 
Folliott,  or,  as  we  used  always  to  call  him,  "  the 
Major."  This  title  he  greatly  affected,  I  presume, 
on  account  of  its  field-officer-like  sound,  for  the 
greatest  of  men  are  not  exempt  from  the  little 
weaknesses  of  humanity  ;  and  a  very  great  man,  in 
his  own  way,  was  "  the  Major."  He  was  a  fine, 
tall,  handsome  man,  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
years  of  age,  with  an  amazing  power  of  lungs  and 
an  extraordinary  faculty  of  throwing  his  voice,  clear 
and  distinct  as  a  bell,  to  an  enormous  distance. 
This  peculiar  talent  he  was  very  proud  of  exhibit- 
ting  whenever  he  drilled  the  company,  and  the 
marvellous  distance  at  which  upon  those  occasions 
he  could  be  heard  formed  the  subject  of  many  a 
legend.  He  also  plumed  himself  greatly  upon  his 
powers  of  detection,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
could  track  a  misdeed  to  its  original  perpetrator 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  London  detective. 
I  once  caused  a  good  laugh  against  the  Major,  and 


foiled  him  in  this  pet  hol3by  of  his,  which  at  the 
time  became  a  standing  joke  against  him  through- 
out the  institution,  where,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  he  was  no  great  favourite,  though  in  the 
sequel  it  cost  me  rather  dear. 

It  happened  thus  : — I  have  already  mentioned" 
that  the  dormitory  windows  were  all  closed  with 
an  iron  grating  to  prevent  illicit  egress.  This 
grating  formed  a  series  of  diamonds  across  the 
opening — these  diamonds,  of  course,  being  far  too 
small  to  admit  of  the  passage  even  of  a  lad's  body. 
Now,  upon  one  occasion  when  the  annual  satur- 
nalia, known  under  the  title  of  Horn  Fair,  was 
being  celebrated  in  tempting  contiguity  to  the 
cadet  barracks,  I  was  most  anxious  to  evade  the 
law  and  to  take  my  part  in  that  delightful  scene. 
Looking  back  from  a  series  of  years,  it  does  strike 
me  as  marvellous  where  the  attraction  of  such 
places  lay,  for  of  all  foolish,  senseless  scenes,  I 
think  these  wretched  fairs  were  the  worst.  Happily 
Horn  Fair,  like  so  many  others,  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  However,  in  those  days  the  height  of  my 
ambition  was  to  be  there,  and  as  the  only  way  of 
doing  so  was  by  breaking  out  of  barracks,  I  turned 
over  in  my  mind  how  this  was  to  be  done.  In  a 
bright  moment  it  struck  me,  that  by  cutting  away 
the  intersecting  portions  in  the  form  of  a  St. 
Andrew's  Cross  I  could  throw  four  diamonds  into 
one,  and  thereby  enlarge  the  aperture  sufficiently 
to  give  myself  free  egress.  By  the  aid  of  a  sharp 
file,  and  after  a  vast  expenditure  of  toil  and  per- 
severance, such  as  would  have  added  lustre  to  a 
nobler  undertaking,  my  object  was  at  length 
effected  ;  and  I  had  the  unspeakable  gratification 
of  disporting  myself  in  that  elysium  of  the  cadet 
imagination — all  the  time  that  the  authorities  were 
under  the  firm  conviction  that  I  was  in  bed  and 
asleep  like  a  virtuous  youth.  Eeturning  to  my 
quarters  the  next  morning,  and  finding  that  my 
absence  had  not  been  discovered,  I  set  to  work  at 
once  to  restore  the  mutilated  portion  of  the 
grating,  and  this,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  putty,  I 
contrived  so  cleverly  as  to  defy  the  closest  in- 
spection. 

Somehow  or  other,  no  one  ever  exactly  knew  how, 
an  inkling  of  what  had  been  going  on  gradually 
dawned  ujDon  the  authorities,  and  it  became  sus- 
pected that  there  was  something  m^ong  with  the  bars 
of  my  room.  The  astute  Major  instantly  volunteered 
to  undertake  the  discovery  should  anything  be  amiss, 
assuring  the  captain  that  if  the  window  were  not 
all  right  it  could  not  escape  his  experienced  eye. 
In  company  with  the  officer  on  duty  he  proceeded 
to  my  room,  at  a  time  when  we  were  all  in  study. 
My  servant,  however,  was  present,  and  from  his 
lips  I  gathered  the  denouement  of  the  scene.  To 
examine  the  window,  which  was  at  some  little 
height  from  the  ground,  the  Major  had  to  climb 
up  on  to  a  narrow  ledge,  supjDorting  himself  as  he 
stood  there  by  holding  on  to  the  grating.  He 
searched  it  all  over,  not  an  inch  escaping  the  keen- 
ness of  his  scrutiny,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  defective 
portion  had  been  so  artistically  restored  as  to  baffle 
even  his  eye  :  for  once  in  his  life  the  shrewd 
Major  was  deceived,  for  turning  round  to  the 
officer  he  said  in  a  confident  tone,  which  admitted 
of  no  further  discussion, 

"There's  nothing  amiss :  that  I'll  stake  my  reputa- 
tion on.  You'll  never  tell  me  that  any  cadet  could 
tamper  with  these  bars,  and  me  not  find  it  out.  I 
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flatter  myself  I  am  too  old  a  hand  to  be  done  in 
that  manner." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  shifted  the  hand 
with  which  he  was  supporting  himself  on  to  the 
very  cross  bars  which  had  been  so  artistically  re- 
placed. Alas,  poor  Major  !  little  did  he  dream  as 
he  made  that  simple  movement  how  sudden  and 
complete  would  be  his  own  downfall  and  discom- 
fiture— how,  with  the  very  words  of  defiance  on  his 
lips,  he  was  soon  to  prove  himself  undeniably  done, 
and  that,  too,  by  one  of  those  beardless  youths  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  had  never  been  able 
to  outwit  him.  The  doctored  bars  had  been  suffi- 
ciently well  restored  to  deceive  his  eye,  but  it  was 
not  in  the  natiu-e  of  things  to  suppose  that  they 
could  be  made  to  bear  his  weight,  and  so,  amidst 
the  unrestrained  laughter  of  all  who  were  present, 
down  came  the  stalwart  Major  a  tremendous  fall, 
which  sent  him  rolling  on  the  floor.  Great  was 
the  glee  evinced  amongst  the  cadets  when  the  story 
got  afloat,  and  I  in  particular  enjoyed  the  joke 
immensely,  for  a  time.  My  note  of  exultation, 
however,  soon  became  changed  when  I  found  that 
I  was  to  be  confined  to  barracks  for  the  remainder 
of  the  half-year.  I  also  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  I  had  made  a  most  virulent  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  most  potent  enemy  of  the  Major. 

I  must  put  off  the  remainder  of  what  I  have  to 
say  to  another  letter.  I  feel  that  I  could  go  on , 
with  these  reminiscences  of  mine  for  an  indefinite 
period  ;  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you,  I 
promise  that  the  next  letter  shall  be  the  last. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  ever  yours  faithfully, 

George  Heaviside. 

{To  he  coiitimLed. ) 

 4—  

STONES  OF  LONDON. 

AN  HOUR  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Part  II, 

The  large  number  of  pictures  added  to  our 
national  art-stores  during  the  last  year  or  two,  are 
naturally  our  first  objects  in  visits  there,  especially 
as  many  are  pictures  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
noble  pictorial  bequest  of  the  Prince  Consort  we 
have  already  dwelt  on  with  gratitude,  and,  we  trust, 
with  appreciation.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  imr- 
chased  pictures  of  recent  years. 

We  have  also  considered  the  pictures  of  Bellini, 
the  greatest  of  the  early  Venetians,  represented  by 
St.  Jerome  in  his  Study,  and  The  Agony  in  the 
Garden. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  rest  of  our  new 
treasures,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  schools  of 
Northern  Italy.  Three  are  by  men  who  belonged, 
either  by  birth  or  choice,  to  the  city  of  Bergamo, 
a  vigorous  centre  of  art  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
One  is  by  Lotto  ;  the  sole  example  of  his  work  in 
this  gallery.  It  represents  two  brothers,  one  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  mediceval  doctor,  of  the 
Bassanio  style —with  keen  benevolent  features, 
and  a  large  volume  of  Galen  in  his  hand,  filled 
evidently  with  annotations.  The  colouring  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  Venetian  school. 

The  artist  is  little  known  to  us.  He  was  one  of 
Bellini's  pupils,  born  at  Treviso  about  1480,  and 


dying  at  Loreto  about  1558.  His  painting  life 
comprehended  the  stirring  period  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
and  while  Henry  was  changing  his  wives  and  his 
faith.  Lotto  was  peacefully  plying  his  paint-brushes 
at  Bergamo,  absorbed  in  his  art,  and  reckless  of 
kings  and  emperors — Fields  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  of 
chivalry  and  death. 

Another  of  our  recent  acquisitions  is  The  Tailor, 
or  Tagliapanni,  as  the  picture  was  called  in  Italy. 

This  is  by  Moroni,  of  Bergamo,  the  portrait- 
painter  to  whom  Titian  recommended  his  sitters, 
if  they  desired  a  truthful  portrait.  Moroni  had 
the  rare  gift  of  making  you  feel  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man  he  represented,  by  sum- 
ming up  his  whole  character  and  life  in  his  repre- 
sentation ;  you  seem  to  have  known  the  man  after 
looking  at  his  picture,  it  carries  such  a  stamp  of 
veracity  and  reality.  Eoyal  brides-elect  of  olden 
times,  who  were  doomed  by  state  necessity  to 
pledge  their  hand  to  a  stranger  whom  they  could 
only  know  from  a  portrait,  might  have  learnt 
invaluable  records  of  temper  and  taste  from  Moroni, 
were  they  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  his  pictures 
of  their  future  lords.  He  did  "  nothing  extenuate, 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." 

This  picture  of  the  tailor,  though  not  what  is 
critically  called  high,  is  certainly  great  art,  exhibited 
in  a  homely  subject.  It  is  one  of  those  specimens 
of  painting  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  art 
of  our  own  time.  To  quote  from  a  most  competent 
judge  of  all  picture-work  : — 

"  Interesting  as  are  the  works  of  the  old  religious 
schools,  their  subjects,  with  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment, lie  so  far  away  from  any  possible  school  of 
painting  in  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  they  cannot  afford  much  direct  instruction  for 
ourselves.  But  such  a  picture  as  Moroni's  is  a 
direct  lesson,  a  lesson  not  more  to  our  artists  than 
to  ourselves, — to  those  who  desire,  and  those  who 
sit  for,  portraits.  For  this  branch  of  the _  art  is 
necessarily  dependent  on  those  who  put  it  into 
action."  In  other  kinds  of  art  the  artist  follows 
his  own  choice,  both  in  subject  and  treatment ; 
in  portrait  pamting,  he  is  not  only  chosen  for,  but 
dictated  to. 

Portrait  painting  has  been  well  called  "  Truth 
lovingly  told,"  in  distinction  from  photography, 
which  is  indeed  "  Truth  without  mercy." 

Moroni  and  Titian  give  us  brilliant  examples  of 
the  good  effects  of  both  systems,  in  their  pictures 
hanging  side  by  side.  The  poet  Ariosto,  represented 
by  his  painter-friend  Titian,  and  full  of  song  and 
sentiment,  beside  the  simple,  working  life  of  the 
tailor  of  Moroni,  ennobled  by  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose— the  poetry  of  worTc. 

This  tailor  was  probably  the  favourite  of  the  gay 
youth  of  Bergamo  three  hundred  years  since.  He 
is  evidently  bringing  the  whole  force  of  his  mind 
to  bear  on  the  cut  which  is  to  keep  up  his  reputa- 
tion, and  make  theirs.  On  the  delicacy  of  his 
curve  all  will  depend  ;  ijou  feel  this,  and  so  does 
he;  you  share  his  interest  in  his  stroke.  Moroni 
has  selected  the  most  typical  and  characteristic 
incident  in  his  subject's  life.  To  consider  what 
cut  to  make  is  precisely  the  object  of  a  tailor's 
dreams,  the  highest  point  of  his  practice.  A  less 
penetrative  artist  would  simply  have  placed  insig- 
nia beside  him— a  mode  which  would  have  appeared 
in  this  case  contemptible  ;  another  and  a  vulgar 
mind,  would  have  tried  to  sink  the  professional 
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element  altogether,  and  represent  a  would-be 
gentleman.  It  was  only  the  great  artist  who 
could  take  the  plain  course  of  painting  the  man  as 
he  sa'W  him,  and  thus  not  degrading  himself,  but 
ennobling  his  work  by  the  simple  power  of  reality 
and  truth. 

We  know  little  of  Moroni's  life,  and  few  of  his 
works.  He  was  born  near  Bergamo,  about  1510, 
and  died  there  in  1578. 

Of  our  new  pictures,  another  by  the  son  of  a 
tailor  is  deeply  interesting.  The  portrait  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  so  called  from  the  occupation  of  his 
father  at  Florence,  in  1488,  when  he  was  born,  and 
signed  with  the  painter's  monogram,  A.  A.,  Andrea 
d'Agnolo,  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  autobiography. 
It  is  the.  painter  by  himself,  and  breathes  the 
character  history  gives  of  him.  Full  of  feeling  and 
genius,  but  unhappy,  and  uncontrolled  from  within ; 
we  are  not  surprised  to  recall  his  rush  to  Paris  at 
the  invitation  of  the  accomplished  Francis  the 
First,  who  coveted  the  Florentine  j)ainter  for  his 
court,  and  entrusted  him  with  money  to  purchase 
works  of  art  for  him. 

But,  unhappily,  this  very  trust  led  him  astray. 
Andrea  wasted  on  dissipation  the  funds  confided 
to  him,  and  then,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  Lucretia,  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Florence, 
and  who  was  unhappy  without  him,  fled  suddenly 
from  Paris  after  only  one  year's  stay  there,  and 
never  ventured  to  return.  He  died  at  Florence,  of 
the  plague,  in  1530.  He  is  best  known  in  England 
by  his  Holy  Families  in  oil,  but  his  really  noblest 
works  are  his  frescoes  at  Florence,  especially  those 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Aununciata.  He  was  called 
from  their  perfection,  Andrea  senza  Errori  (The 
faultless  Andrea). 

One  more  picture  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
morning  as  the  above,  as  it  also  is  Florentine,  and 
of  the  same  period. 

The  Death  of  Procris,  by  Piero  di  Cosimo,  is 
characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  days  of  Boccaccio, 
Petrarch,  and  the  Medici.  The  literature  and  the 
mythology  of  fifteen  hundred  years  before,  were 
then  first  re-attracting  attention ;  but  the  critical 
aids  of  our  days  were  wanting.  Piero  di  Cosimo's 
life  closed  just  as  the  re^'ival  of  Greek  literature 
(made  attainable  through  the  invention  of  printing) 
was  beginning.  The  Death  of  Procris  is  beautifully 
drawn,  and  painted  with  great  delicacy,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Death  is  given  as 
a  mere  fact— there  is  no  symbolism,  and  nothing 
is  reproduced  from  the  antique.  The  treatment  is 
that  of  the  religious  works  of  the  age  unconsciously 
applied  to  a  Greek  subject.  Hence  the  special 
interest  of  the  picture  of  the  fair  girl  lying  dead 
beside  a  lovely  coast  scene. 

This  is  a  turning  point  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  Christendom ;  the  blending  of  the  two  streams 
of  thought  and  sentiment,  ancient  and  modern. 

Procris  is  of  great  value  to  us  as  a  link  to  them ; 
and  as  a  specimen  of  a  transition  period  of  very 
short  duration. 

Piero  di  Cosimo  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine 
jeweller,  born  about  1460.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Cosimo,  whose  name  he  adopted,  and  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Eome  to  aid  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Vatican  for  Sixtus  the  Fourth.  Piero  preferred 
niythology  to  ecclesiology,  as  fresher  ground,  and 
giving  more  field  for  his  peculiar  gifts.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1521. 


EEVIEWS. 

Memoirs  of  Christina  Queen  of  Siveden.    By  H. 

WooDHEAD.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Few  lives  have  been  more  full  of  events,  or 
more  fruitful  in  speculations,  than  that  of  this 
extraordinary  woman.  Born  a  king's  daughter : 
an  unconscious  ruler  of  a  warlike  country  at  six 
years  old;  a  proclaimed  queen  at  eighteen;  a 
self-discrowned  one  at  twenty-eight.  Can  any  age 
furnish  a  more  remarkable  history  ? 

Christina  was  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  "  the  lion  of  the  north,"  to  borrow  a  phrase 
which  has  become  almost  classical ;  her  mother 
was  the  beautiful  Maria  Leonora  of  Brandenburgh. 
Plunged  in  war  as  Sweden  then  was,  male  heirs 
to  the  throne  were  most  requisite.  Such  arrivals, 
however,  are  proverbially  uncertain.  Two  daughters, 
were  successively  born  to  the  royal  pair.  They 
came,  and  finding  themselves  unwelcome  guests 
in  the  palace,  speedily  departed  leaving  little 
sorrow  behind  them,  but  much  hope  for  days  to 
come..  Even  from  her  birth,  Christina  seemed  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  mistake  on  Mother 
Nature's  part.  The  astrologers  had  foretold  that 
the  Queen  would  have  a  son.  The  parents  earnestly 
desired  one.  It  seemed,  almost,  as  if  perverse  Fate 
had  interfered  at  the  very  last  for  the  purpose  of 
thwarting  the  Swedish  nation.  The  child,  even 
when  born,  was,  by  some  strange  oversight,  taken 
to  be  a  boy.  "  It  was  ugly,  and  it  cried  with  a 
harsh  voice."  A  most  mifair  libel  on  male  infant 
humanity.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
fair  sex  in  their  mature  years,  no  one  can  justly 
claim  for  them  any  superiority  over  their  brethren 
on  their  first  appearance  in  this- vale  of  tears,  as 
regards  either  comeliness  of  feature  or  melody  of 
tone.  "Naked,  new-born"  children;  "weeping 
we  come  ;"  and  if  "all  around  us  smile,"  it  is  only 
mothers  and  nurses  who  do  so  from  admiration  of 
our  beauty. 

Christina  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  general 
impression  that  she  ought  to  have  been  a  boy ;  and 
a  boy  in  manners  and  language  she  endeavoured 
to  be.  Her  contempt  for  her  own  sex  was  un- 
bounded. "  At  thirteen  years  of  age  she  chose  to 
wear  a  black  neckerchief  like  the  soldiers  :  she 
used  to  bow  and  salute  as  they  did :  she  even 
carried  the  whim  so  far  as  to  simulate  twirling  a 
moustache."  It  is  even  asserted  that  she  used  the 
soldiers'  oaths,  and  other  unseemly  modes  of  speech. 

The  early  death  of  her  father  was  a  more  than 
ordinary  misfortune  to  a  child  of  her  character.  A 
man  would  and  could  have  curbed  such  very 
repulsive  afi'ectations.  Her  mother,  a  weak-minded 
woman,  would  fain  have  done  so,  but  knew  not 
how.  Even  had  she  been  fit  for  the  charge  of  so 
masculine  a  damsel,  the  power  of  control  was  not 
in  her  hands.  The  guardians  appomted  by  Gus- 
tavus to  take  charge  of  his  child  and  of  his  kingdom 
were  five  in  number — three  Oxenstierns,  Jacob 
de  la  Gardie,  and  Baron  Gyldenheim.  To  the 
Princess  Catherine,  his  sister,  he  gave  the  personal 
charge  of  the  child.  The  Queen  was  not  allowed 
any  power  over  her  daughter.  It  was  an  ill-avised 
arrangement,  inasmuch,  as  it  placed  a  permanent 
barrier  between  the  mother  and  the  child  ;  and  it 
was  one  which  added  greatly  to'  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  regency.  Leonora  had  been  a  loving 
wife,  and  though,  from  a  foolish  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment about  its  sex,  she  had  not  given  her 
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daughter  a  very  cordial  reception,  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  had  her  feelings  had  fair  play  after  her 
husband's  death,  she  would  have  sought  and  found 
the  natural  solace  for  her  bereavement.  The  regents, 
pitying  the  mother's  solitude,  left  Christina  for  a 
short  time  under  her  care.  But  the  experiment 
proved  a  failure.  The  knowledge  that  she  was 
virtually  independent  of  maternal  control,  did  not 
tend  to  make  so  masculine  a  young  lady  extremely 
dutiful ;  and  the  mother,  not  unnaturally,  was 
over-zealous  in  asserting  her  doubtful  claims. 
Perpetual  contests  about  trifles  so  irritated  the 
temper  of  both  parties,  that  no  one  was  really 
sorry  when  the  self-willed  little  maiden  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  her  aunt ;  a  person  who  seems 
to  have  been  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  assigned 
her.  Had  Princess  Catherine  lived  to  see  her 
eccentric  niece  attain  her  majority,  probably  the 
world's  history  would  have  lost  one  of  its  most 
romantic  incidents;  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
Christina  lost  her  female  guardian.  On  her  death- 
bed the  Princess  commended  her  children  to  the 
loving  care  of  their  future  sovereign ;  and  seldom 
(as  Mr.  Woodliead  remarks)  has  dying  request 
been  more  fully  granted.  To  the  son,  Christina  in 
after  years  resigned  her  crown:  to  the  daughter, 
the  hand  of  the  only  man  for  whom  she  ever  felt 
anything  like  love.  There  was  too  little  of  woman- 
hood about  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  to  admit  of 
her  taking  life's  fever  desperately ;  but  for  Magnus 
de  la  Gardie,  her  pulse  certainly  beat  quicker  than 
for  any  other.  Few  well- dowered  maidens  lack 
suitors;  and  very  soon  after  Christina  was  pro- 
claimed "King"  she  might  have  compared  lists 
with  Penelope.  There  were  two  sons  of  the  Kmg 
of  Denmark,  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Prince  of  Saxony,  Ferdi- 
nand King  of  Hungary  ;  then  came  three  Polish 
princes  for  her  choice :  Uladislaus,  John  Casimir, 
and  Casimir  Sigismund.  True,  the  second  of  these 
brothers  was  a  Jesuit,  and  a  cardinal  to  boot ;  but 
he  undertook,  in  case  of  his  success,  to  get  a  dis- 
pensation from  his  vows.  Next  came  Philip  the 
Fourth  of  Spain,  and  his  son,  Don  John  (family 
parties-  going  a-wooing  seem  the  fashion  of  the 
day).  Another  suitor  was  our  Charles  the  Second, 
then  an  exile  ;  and,  to  close  the  list,  Christina's 
own  first  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  the  son  of  her 
aunt  Catharine. 

If  any  one  of  these  admirers  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  disappointed  hopes,  it  was  the  last-named 
individual.  In  his  mother's  house  the  two  had 
been  child  lovers,  and  even  something  more.  The 
only  extant  specimens  of  billets  doux  from  Chris- 
tina's pen  were  addressed  to  him  when  she  was 
■nearly  seventeen.  But  time  rolled  on,  and  the 
feeble  flame  grew  dim.  The  Queen,  or  rather  (as 
the  Swedish  prejudice  and  her  own  in  favour  of 
masculine  rule  had  combined  to  call  her)  Christina, 
the  King,  did  not  view  matters  as  the  young  girl 
had  clone.  In  the  interval  she  had  met  the  hand- 
some Magnus  de  la  Gardie.  Of  the  love  passages 
between  her  and  de  la  Gardie,  no  one  knows  the 
exact  history— how  they  began  or  why  they  ended. 
Whether  Magnus  ever  really  loved  any  one  but  the 
lady  he  ultimately  married,  viz.  Maria  Euprosyne, 
daughter  of  Princess  Catherine,  and  sister  of 
Charles  Gustavus,  is  doubtful;  but  that  he  paid 
his  addresses  to  his  sovereign  at  one  time  is  cer- 
tain.   His  personal  graces  must  have  contrasted 


strongly  with  the  homely  appearance  of  Christma's 
half-promised  husband.  Charles  Gustavus  had 
grown  up  far  from  good-looking ;  he  was  short  and 
clumsy  in  figure;  his  features  plain  and  coarse. 
His  talents  were  more  solid  than  brilliant,  and  his 
constancy  not  undoubted. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  anxious  for  the  crown 
matrimonial,  and  (possibly  from  his  experience  of 
the  fragility  of  the  lady's  promises)  put  little  faith 
in  her  declaration,  that  she  would  give  up  the 
throne  to  him,  if  he  would  resign  his  claim  on  her 
hand.  The  fact  was,  that  Christina  had  no  "  voca- 
tion "  for  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  "  I  was 
born  a  maid,  and  I  will  die  one,"  she  used  to  say ; 
and  she  declared  that  one  of  the  main  attractions 
of  the  Church  of  Kome  in  her  eyes  was,  that  it 
honoured  celibacy.  ♦ 

Christina,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  for- 
mally assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  The  wars  in  which  Sweden  was 
involved,  caused  her  coronation  to  be  postponed 
for  several  years.  It  took  place  in  1650,  under 
circumstances  of  unusual  splendour.  Although, 
even  at  that  time,  according  to  her  subsequent 
account  of  herself,  her  mind  had  been  for  two  years 
fully  made  up  to  resign  her  throne;  she  entered 
with  zest  into  all  the  rejoicings  which  accompany 
royal  inaugurations.  Masculine  as  she  was  in  some 
resjDects,  no  woman  could  exceed  her  in  versatility 
at  this  period.  She,  whose  dress  had  been  remark- 
able for  its  plainness,  its  slovenliness,  its  aflectations 
of  masculine  peculiarities,  now  loaded  herself  with 
jewels ;  gave  entertainments  of  the  most  extrava- 
gantly expensive  kind,  and  seemed  as  if,  ere  she 
bade  adieu  to  royal  honours,  she  was  determined  to 
drain  the  cup  of  courtly  luxury  to  the  dregs. 

It  was  not  without  justice  that  her  people 
reproached  her  with  involving  so  poor  a  country 
in  such  expenses,  when  her  own  purpose  was  to 
desert  it  as  soon  as  she  had  gratified  her  vanity  by 
proving  that  her  people  could  grudge  her  nothing. 

It  was  no  spirit  of  self-denial  which  led  to 
Christina's  abdication.  Pride,  it  was  said  of  old, 
can  be  seen  as  plainly  through  the  beggar's  rags  as 
under  the  king's  mantle.  And  vanity,  the  cravmg 
for  man's  praise  (which  is  the  especial  snare  of 
womankind),  guided  Christina  in  the  day  when  her 
own  hand  lifted  the  crown  from  her  head  far  more 
than  in  the  hour  when,  kneeling,  she  received  it  as 
God's  gift,  from  His  servant  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop Lenseus. 

As  her  biographer  wisely  says  :  "  Her  abdication 
was  her  most  fatal  mistake.  Eank,  wealth,  and 
genius  could  not  excuse  the  neglect  of  duty.  The 
restless  activity  which,  in  its  proper  sphere,  might 
have  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  herself  and  of 
benefit  to  her  people,  only  led  to  disappointment 
to  her  when  deprived  of  its  legitimate  objects." 

Although  Christina's  abdication  was  not  an  act 
hurriedly  decided  on,  her  motives  are  very  ques- 
tionable. Koman  Catholic  writers  have'  tried  to 
prove  that  religious  zeal  was  the  active  cause ; 
that,  knowing  slie  could  not  be  a  Koman  Catholic 
Sovereign  of  Protestant  Sweden,  she  preferred  her 
faith  to  her  sceptre.  But  this  a  careful  reader  of 
her  life  cannot  believe.  The  frame  of  her  mind 
was  essentially  undevout.  Had  it  been  only  in  her 
Protestant  days  that  she  (to  quote  from  a  contem- 
porary) "would  sometimes  sit  on  one  chair  and 
lean  her  head  on  another,  playing  with  the  two 
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little  s]patiiels  slie  genetally  brought  to  churcli  with 
her,  or  talking  to  her  attendants  when  she  found 
the  sermons  wearisome,"  one  might  have  supposed 
her  simply  disgusted  with  the  mode  in  which  her 
spiritual  food  was  presented  to  her.  But  after 
her  reception  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  her  be- 
haviour was  in  no  degree  more  seemly.  She  chat- 
tered and  laughed  in  St.  Peter's,  as  she  had  done 
in  her  Swedish  Chapel.  In  vain  the  Pope,  scan- 
dalised at  the  behaviour  of  his  new  convert,  sent 
her  a  rosary,  as  a  help  to  her  in  restraining  her 
wandering  thoughts.  She  sent  him  back  a  message 
that  there  was  nothing  about  rosaries  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  she  had  signed. 

Christina,  as  has  been  already  told,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  playmate  of  her  childhood  and  the 
accepted  iover  of  her  youth,  her  cousin,  Charles 
Gustavus,  the  son  of  her  beloved  aunt,  Princess 
Catherine.  Very  soon  after  her  formal  accession  to 
the  throne,  she  had  procured  what  she  called  "  an 
act  of  succession  "  from  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom, 
nominating  Charles  Gustavus  heir  to  the  crown  in 
case  of  her  dying  childless.  So  the  way  was  clear 
for  his  accession.  The  reason  she  publicly  and  pri- 
vately assigned  for  her  retirement  from  the  cares 
of  royalty,  was  "  a  wish  for  learned  leisure."  But, 
like  all  pleasures  purchased  at  the  expense  of  duty, 
learning  disappointed  her ;  and  of  leisure  she  had 
little.  Instead  of  the  great  cares  of  a  kingdom, 
she  had  the  petty  worries  of  an  ill-regulated  esta- 
blishment, and  an  irregularly  paid  income.  So 
weary  did  she  become  at  last  of  her  wanderiug 
life,  and  ill-defined  position,  that  on  the  demise  of 
her  cousin,  she  proposed  to  resume  the  crown  she 
had  once  put  from  her.  But  the  Swedes  declined 
to  reinstate  her  in  the  place  which  she  had 
deserted ;  so  she  was  forced  to  continue  in  the 
dependent  position  which  she  herself  had  assumed, 
and  of  which,  now  that  the  novelty  had  worn  ofi'  it, 
she  was  heartily  tired. 

The  false  brilliancy  which  surrounded  the  newly 
abdicated  Queen  had  long  faded.  People  saw  in 
her  l^ut  an  elderly  woman  of  coarse  features  and 
repulsive  manners,  and  one  of  whose  morals  (justly 
or  unjustly)  the  world  spoke  doubtfully.  But  in 
this  latter  point  posterity  judges  her  more  leniently 
than  did  her  contemporaries.  The  more  we  know 
of  the  tenour  of  domestic  life  in  the  palaces  of 
those  days,  the  more  sure  we  are,  that  if  Christina 
had  fallen  into  vice,  the  fact  would  have  been  pub- 
licly known.  The  verdict  of  "  not  proven  "  is,  at 
least  in  her  case,  equivalent  to  "  not  guilty."  Sin 
walked  abroad  with  unveiled  and  unblushing  face 
in  every  court  Christina  visited.  No  one  would 
have  despised  her  (to  speak  in  a  worldly  sense), 
had  she  followed  the  j^revailing  fashions.  So,  we 
may  acquit  her  of  profligacy,  of  cruelty  we  cannot. 

Mr.  Woodhead  is  a  zealous  advocate,  and  does 
his  best  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  Monaldeschi's 
blood.  We  would  remind  him  that  "  not  guilty," 
is  the  only  saving  plea.  Even  the  "  extenuating 
circumstances,"  which  in  France  are  found  for 
almost  all  murders,  are  but  feeble  here,  and  Mr. 
Woodhead  seems  to  feel  that  they  are  so.  His 
defence,  and  it  surely  is  a  very  lame  one,  is  that 
some  one  else  was  equally  guilty.  Whether  Charles 
the  Second  really  did  cause  his  secretary.  Manning, 
to  be  murdered  in  the  same  manner  as  Christina 
did  Monaldeschi,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  set 
before  our  readers  at  a  future  time. 


But  we  must  remark  that  such  a  pl6a  as  Mr. 
Woodhead  puts  forth  for  his  client  would  (were  it 
considered  a  relevant  one)  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment for  ever.  Cain  killed  Abel;  therefore,  no 
murderer  should  die. 

Christina  died  at  Rome  on  the  19th  April,  1689. 
Vanity,  her  ruling  passion,  seems  to  have  been 
conquered  ere  her  death.  "The  inscription  which 
she  herself  ordered  to  be  placed  on  her  tomb,  was 
comprised  in  these  few  and  simple  words  : 

"  Vixit  Christina  annos  Sexagenta  Tres." 


Memoir  of  Bishop  Maclende.  By  Harvey 
Goodwin,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  Deighton.  Cam- 
bridge. 

This  book  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  a  memorial 
of  a  close,  warm  college  friendship,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers,  who  may 
thus  make  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most 
truly  happy  lives  that  ever  was  spent,  and  be  thus 
led  to  share  that  secret  of  hajDpiness. 

That  secret  we  think  they  will  find  to  be  the 
having  no  self  at  all,  but  always  strivmg  to  use  the 
powers  for  the  good  of  others ;  always  being  humble 
and  simple  about  all  that  came  to  hand.  Thus, 
when  as  quite  a  boy  Charles  Mackenzie's  rare 
arithmetical  powers  made  him  able  to  help  his 
elder  brothers,  there  was  no  annoyance  on  their 
side  in  turning  to  him  for  aid,  so  kindly,  humbly 
given,  that  "no  one  would  scorn  to  learn  anything 
of  Charles." 

The  life  divides  itself  into  three  chief  portions : 
the  residence  at  Cambridge,  the  time  spent  as 
Archdeacon  of  Natal,  and  the  mission  to  Central 
Africa.  In  all  these,  we  trace  the  same  "  self- 
ruling  mind,  ever  in  tune  for  love  or  praise," — 
always  doing  the  kindest  thing  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  meeting  all  troubles  with  the  same  un- 
ruffled sweetness.  His  home  was  in  Scotland,  but 
his  family  had  always  been  Episcopalian,  and  the 
desire  of  being  a  clergyman  had  guided  his  whole 
boyhood  and  youth.  At  Cambridge  he  was  greatly 
distinguished  for  his  mathematical  powers,  and 
took  his  degree  as  second  wrangler,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  looked  up  to  there  and  beloved.  A 
capital  oarsman  and  fond  of  all  athletic  sports,  he 
was  an  acceptable  campanion  to  every  one  ;  and 
yet  all  the  time  his  letters  show  how  careful  a 
guard  he  put  upon  himself,  not  to  get  too  much 
absorbed  by  sport  or  study. 

After  some  years  his  mind  was  turned  to  the 
want  of  clergy  to  act  as  missionaries,  and  as  he  said, 
"  if  no  one  else  would  go,  he  would."  He,  there- 
fore, accepted  the  proposal  to  go  out  as  Archdeacon 
of  the  newly-formed  diocese  of  Natal ;  and  gave 
up  home,  friends,  like-minded  society,  and  acade- 
mical distinction  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  One  sister, 
however,  went  with  him,  and  another  followed 
after  a  time  ;  and  we  can  assure  our  young  friends 
that  they  need  not  look  for  more  delightful  reading 
than  these  letters,  which  combine  the  novelty  of 
travels  with  the  interest  of  family  history,  and  the 
deeper  sense  that  we  are  following  the  steps  of  a 
holy  man. 

The  work  in  which  the  Archdeacon  was  engaged,  - 
was  partly  the  care  of  English  colonists,  for  whom  on 
Sundays  he  had  four  services  and  had  to  ride  twenty- 
four  miles  ;  and  partly  that  of  Zulu  Kaifirs,  who  are 
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scattered  in  their  kriials  up  and  down  the  country. 
They  are  an  intelligent  race,  honest  and  honour- 
able, and  with  much  courtesy  and  amiability  in 
their  mamiers.  We  thmk  our  readers  will  be 
much  interested  in  the  glimpses  here  given  of 
Kaffir  ways,  and  we  hope  to  give  in  a  future  num- 
ber some  extracts  from  private  letters  respecting 
the  Mulazi,  a  mission  which  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  Archdeacon  Mackenzie. 

The  Archdeacon  and  his  eldest  sister  had  returned 
to  England  for  a  short  visit,  when  Dr.  Livingstone, 
returning  from  his  wonderful  exploration  of  Africa, 
made  his  heart-stirring  appeal  to  England  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  slave  trade  by  converting  the 
negro  tribes  who  captured  one  another  for  exporta- 
tion. The  t\vo  great  universities  responded  to  the 
call,  and  resolved  to  unite  in  sending  out  a  well- 
equipped  mission  with  a  Bishop  at  the  head,  as  in 
old  Apostolic  times.  The  choice  of  the  Bishop 
could  hardly  have  been  more  appropriate  than  that 
of  a  man  already  experienced,  yet  still  young, 
strong,  and  vigorous,  and  hitherto  uninjured  by  a 
hot  climate.  To  him  it  was  his  Master's  call,  and 
he  went  full  of  hope  and  eagerness,  which  never 
quitted  him.  There  is  a  poem  in  a  little  book 
called  the  "  Dove  on  the  Cross,"  describing  a  child 
pursuing  the  golden  sunset,  till  at  last,  wearied 
out,  it  lay  down,  slept,  and  woke  in  the  full  glory 
it  had  followed.  Thus  it  w^as  with  Bishop  Mac- 
kenzie ;  always  onward,  always  upward — now 
literally  "  breaking  every  yoke,"  and  bringing 
rescued  slaves  home  to  be  fed  and  taught ;  now 
planning  churches  and  college  halls,  now  watching 
for  his  sister's  arrival — even  in  his  last  letter,  when 
delayed  to  sicken  and  die  on  the  pestilential  island, 
he  is  auguring  good  to  the  chief  with  whom  he  was 
thrown  into  intercourse  ;  he  is  reading  with  his 
companion  those  beauteous  lines  of  hope  : — 

Say  not  it  dies,  that  glory, 

'Tis  caught  unquenched  on  high  ; 

Those  saint-like  brows  so  hoary 
Shall  wear  it  in  the  sky." 

And  the  last  text  he  notes  as  having  dwelt  on, 
"  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
thmgs." 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  whose  growth  in  good 
must  be  more  difficult,  of  whom,  even  with  an 
earnest  will  to  do  right,  their  friends  could  not  say 
that  they  "  had  never  seen  a  cloud  on  his  brow,  nor 
heard  him  speak  a  word  he  would  wish  to  recall." 
But  it  is  well  and  refreshing  to  look  at  this  bright 
picture,  and  may  it  help  those  who  read  it  to  guide 
their  lives  in  the  same  true  way  of  peace. 

 4-  

GREECE. 

Ii?  the  middle  ages  a  singular  connexion  between 
north  and  south  brought  strangers  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  guard  the  Greek  Emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  connexion  has  been  renewed  this 
year  in  another  form.  The  independent  State  of 
Greece,  after  expelling  the  king  whom  it  had  received 
from  Bavaria,  and  vainly  seeking  for  a  new  one 
in  England,  has  found  in  Denmark  a  prince  of 
Scandinavian  blood,  who  is  willing  to  accept  its 
crown.    After  nearly  forty  years  of  ill  success, 


Greece  is  about  to  make  a  new  start,  under,  we 
may  trust,  more  hopeful  conditions. 

The  independence  of  Greece  dates  from  the 
rising  of  the  Greek  chiefs  and  leaders  in  the 
Morea,  in  the  spring  of  1821.  Various  circum- 
stances prepared  for  it — the  gradual  weakening  of 
the  Ottoman  power ;  the  corresponding  growth  of 
Russia,  closely  allied  with  the  Greek  race  in  re- 
ligion, and  like  it  in  its  combination  of  oriental 
with  European  ideas  ;  the  general  unsettlement 
produced  by  the  great  war  ;  and,  particularly,  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  a  widely  spread  secret  society 
to  excite  in  the  Greeks  the  desire  and  hope  of 
freedom.  The  first  signs  of  the  coming  outloreak 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  March  :  the  revolt 
became  general  all  over  the  Morea  in  the  first  days 
of  April,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1821,  the  first 
Te  Deum  was  sung  for  the  success  of  the  Christians 
over  the  Mussulmans  at  Kalamata,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Messenian  Gulf,  by  the  clergy  and  village  chiefs, 
the  rude  peasants  and  the  still  ruder  brigands,  who 
formed  the  first  Greek  army.  As  it  began,  so  the 
movement  continued  to  its  close,  a  very  chequered 
one,  not  only  in  its  fortunes,  but  in  the  features 
which  it  displayed.  We  sympathize  with  it,  as  a 
rising  of  Christians  against  unbelievers,  who  had 
done  much  to  oppress,  and  still  more  to  debase 
them.  We  trace  in  it,  from  first  to  last,  admirable 
resolution,  perseverance,  and  hopefulness,  in  spite 
of  great  disasters  and  discouragement.  It  could 
not  have  gone  on  through  such  difficulties  without 
a  remarkable  amount  of  public  spirit  and  deep 
interest  in  their  cause,  both  in  leaders  and  people. 
But  it  had  its  dark  side,  and  that  a  very  dark  one. 
The  Greeks  rose  on  the  Turks,  as  the  Sepoys  rose 
on  the  English  in  India.  "  In  the  month  of  April, 
1821,"  says  a  recent  historian,  "  a  Mussulman 
population,  amounting  to  upwards  of  20,000  souls, 
was  living,  dispersed  in  Greece,  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Before  two  months  had  elapsed,  the 
greater  part  were  slain — men,  women,  and  children 
were  murdered  without  mercy  or  remorse."  The 
Morea  was  a  scene  of  massacre  in  its  towns,  and 
in  its  villages  and  solitary  farm-houses.  When  a 
Mussulman  garrison  surrendered,  their  lives  were 
always  promised  them,  and  the  promise  was  in 
almost  every  case  broken.  Thus  a  character  of 
ferocity  was  impressed  on  the  war  from  the  first 
by  the  Greeks,  for  whom  it  is  but  an  imperfect 
excuse  that  they  knew  that  they  had  no  mercy  to 
expect  from  the  Turks.  Further,  the  Greeks  were 
for  the  most  part  people  of  that  sort,  who  desire  to 
combine  opposite  things,  and  to  gain  ends  without 
the  trouble  or  self-denial  of  means.  They  wished 
to  realize  a  free  and  prosperous  state,  but  they 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  private  advan- 
tage at  the  public  cost.  They  were  devoted  to 
their  cause,  unsparing  of  themselves,  daring  in 
their  ventures  ;  but  withal,  mean  and  greedy  and 
vain  and  jealous,  as  men  might  be  who  had  never 
aspired  to  a  great  and  dangerous  enterprise.  So, 
throughout  the  war,  they  lost  by  their  misconduct, 
their  scandalous  selfishness,  their  ruinous  quarrels, 
more  than  their  spirit  and  often  desperate  courage 
gained  for  them  ;  and  they  had  at  last  to  owe  to 
others  the  prize  for  which  they  imdoubtedly  did 
and  endured  so  much. 

The  Turks  w^ere  not  a  people  whom  a  terrible 
misfortune  spurred  to  decisiv  e  action.  It  stunned 
them;  and  they  satisfied  themselves  by  taking  a 
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merciless  revenge  on  all  the  Greeks  within  their 
power.  They  hung  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  gave  up  the  Greek  population  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire  to  indiscriminate  massacre  ; 
but  they  allowed  the  insurrection  to  take  its  course. 
In  the  year  1821,  not  only  the  Morea,  hut  Conti- 
nental Greece,  within  nearly  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent kingdom,  together  with  the  imj)ortant  islands 
of  Hydra,  Spetzas,  and  Psara,  the  nurseries  of  the 
Greek  navy,  were  free  from  the  Turkish  rule  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  first  attempt  at  political 
organization  was  made  in  the  national  assembly  of 
Epidaurus.  It  was  a  crude  and  unsuccessful  plan 
on  the  republican  model ;  the  best  of  the  men  pro- 
duced by  the  revolution,  Alexander  MaArrocordato, 
was  the  first  President.  The  second  year  of  the 
insurrection,  though  darkened  by  the  horrible 
Turkish  massacres  of  Scio  and  by  the  first  defeat 
of  the  Greek  troops  at  home,  ended  advantageously : 
the  Turks  were  repulsed  before  the  mud-banks  of 
Missolonghi ;  another  of  their  armies  sustained 
almost  a  Persian  overthrow  in  the  defiles  between 
Argos  and  Corinth  :  and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
after  being  won  and  lost,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks.  But  little  eflfective  preparation  was 
made  for  the  time,  which  it  might  have  been  fore- 
seen would  come  at  last,  when  the  Turks  would  be 
thoroughly  roused  to  put  forth  their  streng-th.  The 
best  men  were  inexperienced,  unpractical,  and,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  were  dragged  into  personal  rival- 
ries and  dissensions :  about  them,  or  against  them, 
was  a  crowd  of  very  doubtful  or  very  unscrupulous 
men,  bent,  as  soon  as  the  moment  of  danger  was  over, 
on  tiieir  personal  aims,  which  often  rose  no  higher 
than  a  good  share  of  public  money.  Almost  all 
had  come  out  of  bad  schools  :  the  military  chiefs 
had  mostly  been  mountain  outlaws  and  "  Klephts  ; " 
the  civil  leaders,  mostly  Turkish  agents.  So  the 
respite,  which  the  prolonged  inactivity  of  the  Turks 
gave  them,  was  not  used.  A  great  fire  in  the 
arsenal  at  Constantinople  had  for  the  time  crippled 
the  Sultan ;  at  sea  the  Turks  were  completely 
cowed  by  the  fire-ships  and  the  naval  skiU  of  the 
Greek  islanders  ;  and  for  nearly  two  years  the 
Greeks  were  not  seriously  molested.  They  began 
to  attract  the  interest  of  Europe.  They  were  able 
to  raise  loans  in  England  and  America.  Lord 
Byron  brought  them  the  support  of  his  name  and 
his  funds.  But  instead  of  government  being 
settled,  armies  disciplined,  and  fortresses  suppHed, 
two  civil  wars  marked  this  period  :  the  loans  were 
shamefully  wasted  ;  the  armies  remained  collections 
of  independent  bands,  following  each  their  own 
chief.  And  in  this  state  was  Greece,  when  Sultan 
Mahmoud  at  last  struck  his  blow. 

He  was  not  baffled,  though  he  had  been  forced 
to  wait  for  success.  In  1824,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  for  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  Greece.  In  the  autumn,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
with  a  formidable  armament,  sailed  from  Alexan- 
dria for  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  feebly  opposed 
by  the  Greek  ships  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an 
Ottoman  fleet  destroyed  one  of  the  chief  feeders 
of  the  Greek  marine,  the  island  town  of  Psara. 
Ibrahim  landed  in  the  Morea.  His  troops  were 
Egyptians  and  Arabs  ;  but  they  were  disciplined 
and  under  command.  It  became  evident  at  once 
that  the  Greeks  had  no  troops  to  oppose  to  them. 
Modon  and  Navarino  fell,  and  some  of  the  most 
renowned  Greek  chieftains  were  successively  de- 


feated. Ibrahim  felt  himself  master  of  the  Morea, 
and  he  proceeded,  during  the  year  1825,  to  lay  it 
waste  with  a  ruthless  completeness,  which  people 
speak  of  still  as  "the  days  of  'Brainii."  In  the 
North,  the  Ottomans,  under  Eeshid  Pasha,  were 
equally  active  and  equally  successful.  In  April, 
1826,  Eeshid  and  Ibrahim  gained  possession  of 
Missolonghi,  after  a  resistance  which  was  the 
greatest  exploit  of  the  war.  Eeshid  became  master 
in  Continental  Greece,  as  Ibrahim  was  master  in 
the  Morea  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1827,  the  dis- 
astrous defeat  of  the  best  Greek  troops,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  seemed 
to  put  the  seal  on  the  ill  fortune  of  Greece.  Every- 
where the  chief  towns  and  the  open  country  were 
given  up  to  the  Turks  ;  and  what  could  be  kept 
together  of  the  Greek  army  took  post,  waiting  for 
better  times,  amid  the  mountains  and  swamps  of 
the  west. 

But  the  aff'airs  of  Greece  had  begun  to  occupy 
the  serious  attention  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing 
anything  to  favour  its  independence  ;  for  Eussia 
shrank  from  sanctioning  insurrection  even  of 
Christians  against  Mahometans,  and  England  was 
afraid  of  weakening  Turkey,  and  so  playing  into 
the  hands  of  Eussia.  But  Mr.  Canning  saw  that, 
amid  the  inevitable  false  positions  into  which  any 
line  of  conduct  would  lead  Christian  states  in  this 
matter,  the  most  false  one  was  that  of  virtually 
abetting  a  barbarian  and  infidel  despotism  to  en- 
slave a  Christian  people.  He  at  last  resolved  to 
throw  the  influence  of  England  on  the  side  of 
Greece.  Conventions  were  signed  between  England 
and  Eussia  in  1826,  and  between  England,  Eussia, 
and  France  in  1827,  recognising  the  claims  ' of  the 
Greeks  and  involving  measures  in  their  favour  ;  but 
yet  it  was  not  evident,  from  the  difficidty  of 
arranging  any  terms  between  Buch  antagonists  as 
Turks  and  Greeks,  how  the  good  offices  of  the 
Christian  Government  could  avail.  The  difficulty 
was  solved  in  an  irregular  and  rough  fashion,  by 
the  b^attle  Of  Navarino,  in  which  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  naval  power  was  shattered  (October  20, 
1827).  Next  year  war  broke  out  between  Eussia 
and  Turkey  :  Ibrahim  was  cooped  up  in  the  Morea, 
which  he  had  desolated,  but  the  Greeks  were  not 
strong  enough  to  dislodge  him  ;  and^  everything  in 
Greece  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  dead  lock.  But 
the  Turks  had  made  their  last  effort  and  had  failed. 
It  was  plain  that  Ibrahim  would  not  be  allowed  to 
keep  his  conquest,  which  nothing  but  the  jealousies 
of  the  great  powers  had  enabled  him  to  hold 
after  Navarino.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
Greece  should  be  finally  delivered  from  the  Mus- 
sulman power,  and  that  a  powerful  French  army , 
should  enforce  the  decision  on  Ibrahim.  With  re- 
luctance he  yielded  his  prey  to  a  power  which  he 
could  not  resist ;  and  on  the  30th  October,  1828, 
the  last  Turkish  fortress  in  the  Morea  surrendered. 
France  had  the  honour  of  forcibly  compelling  the 
Mahometan  invader  of  it  to  loose  his  hold,  and  of 
restoring  the  Morea  to  the  Greeks.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  following  year  that  the  war  in  Continental 
Greece  ended,  by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Turks. 
The  frontier  of  the  new  Greek  State  was  fixed  by 
the  great  powers  of  Em-ope,  and  Greece  became, 
one  of  the  recognised  nations  of  Clu-istendom. 

Without  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would 
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never  have  interfered  in  their  behalf ;  but  with- 
out the  mterference  of  the  great  powers,  Greece 
never  could  have  been  independent.  Thus  she 
began  her  national  existence,  not  really  her  own 
mistress,  but  with  great  and  powerful  protectors 
to  lean  upon,  to  please  and,  if  need  were,  to  set 
one  against  the  other,  and  to  deceive  ;  and  as  these 
great  protectors  were  strongly  opposed  to  one  another 
in  feeling  and  interest,  the  opportunities  for  play- 
ing off  one  against  another  were  the  greater.  This 
was  a  great  misfortune  ;  and  it  set  the  Greeks  on 
intriguing  with  foreign  agents  and  courts,  instead 
of  seeking  the  wisest  and  most  suitable  course  of 
policy  for  themselves,  in  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  their  own  country.  Another  evil 
was,  that  of  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  in- 
cluding the  French  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  Greeks  had  the  strongest  sense  of  social 
equality  ;  and  with  this,  they  had  also,  perhaps, 
of  all  nations,  the  least  reverence  for  kw.  Intelli- 
gent, keen,  critical,  they  are  also  very  ignorant ; 
very  shortsighted  and  impatient,  and  very  self- 
sufficient  ;  and  the  difference  of  education  between 
the  best  taught  and  the  worst  was  comparatively 
small.  By  any  one  who  could  succeed  in  gaining 
their  respect,  and  satisfying  them  that  he  was  clearly 
in  the  right  way  of  government,  they  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  be  governed.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  keep  this  respect ;  and  if  they  did  not 
respect  a  ruler  as  far  superior  to  themselves,  each 
man  felt  confident  that  he  could  do  at  least  as  well 
himself. 

The  first  real  ruler  of  Greece  was  Count  Capo 
dTstria,  who  became  President  by  election  shortly 
before  the  war  ended.  He  was  an  Ionian,  whose 
political  career  had  been  passed  in  the  Eussian 
service.  With  him  it  practically  rested  to  give 
shape  to  the  new  nation.  He  was  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  and  not  without  high  pur- 
poses. But  he  had  been  trained  in  a  bad  school  for 
breaking  mto  order,  industry,  and  law  a  population 
whose  habits  and  ideas,  even  in  government,  were 
to  the  last  degree  democratic,  and  which  had  just 
emerged  from  the  lawlessness  of  a  desperate  insur- 
rection. Meanmg  to  use  strong  and  vigorous 
government,  he  lost  patience  at  the  obstacles  there 
arose  in  his  way,  and  took  up  with  summary  and 
violent  expedients.  He  was  distracted,  too,  by  pri- 
vate ends  ;  for  he  hoped  to  make  the  provisional 
power  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  until  the  con- 
stitution of  Greece  was  fairly  settled,  lead  to  his  own 
permanent  advancement  as  hospodar  or  king  ;  and 
he  did  his  best  to  deter  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg  from  accepting  the  Greek  crown  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  great  powers.  When 
once  a  man  falls  into  arbitrary  and  violent  ways, 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  stop  or  change  ;  and 
Capo  dTstria  had  not  the  ability,  though  he  was  at 
last  tempted  into  the  endeavour,  to  govern  like  a 
Turkish  sultan  or  a  Russian  czar.  He  provoked 
and  stirred  up  by  his  own  utter  lawlessness  and 
tyranny  the  lawlessness  of  which  he  complained. 
Bloody  disturbances  followed.  At  length,  in 
October  1831,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  private 
revenge  of  a  great  provincial  family,  whose  inordi- 
nate power  he  had  sought  to  destroy  by  treacherous 
and  cruel  measures".  He  was  assassinated  at 
Nauplia,  the  seat  of  government,  as  he  was  enter- 
ing a  church. 

The  murder  of  Capo  dTstria  was  followed  by  a 


time  of  confusion,  in  which  two  parties  took  up 
arms  against  each  other.  One  of  these  parties  pro- 
fessed to  follow  the  late  President's  policy  and  was 
backed  by  Russia.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
men  of  the  Morea.  The  other  party  called  them- 
selves Constitutionalists  ;  appealed  to  a  national 
assembly,  to  be  freely  and  legally  convoked  ;  and 
denounced  the  tyranny  of  Capo  dTstria.  It  was 
composed  mainly  of  men  of  the  Continent,  the 
"  Rounielists,"  and  the  Islands  ;  and  it  was  coun- 
tenanced by  the  representatives  of  France  and 
England.  Russia  had  a  powerful  squadron ; 
France  had  military  force  in  the  Morea ;  and  both 
squadron  and  army  at  different  times  came  into 
collision  with  one  or  other  of  the  Greek  factions. 
There  were  all  the  appearances  of  an  approaching 
civil  war,  in  which  the  Morea  would  be  ranged 
against  the  continent,  the  military  chiefs  against 
the  more  educated  men,  who  had  some  sense  of 
the  importance  of  law  and  political  order.  But  at 
length  the  great  powers  had  come  to  a  final  arrange- 
ment with  the  Greek  State.  Its  recognition,  for  a 
long  time  obstinately  refused  by  the  Sultan,  was 
obtained  from  him  in  the  summer  of  1832.  That 
same  year,  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  protecting  powers  as-  King  of  Greece  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1833  he  landed,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  Bavarian  army  and  a  staff  of 
Bavarian  counsellors,  in  his  new  kingdom.  The 
young  king  came  with  many  advantages.  He  was 
young,  but  old  enough  to  think  and  to  learn.  He 
had  chosen  advisers  who  had  great  reputation  for 
ability  and  integrity.  He  had  no  external  enemies 
to  guard  against,  for  he  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  He  did 
not  want  money,  for  a  large  loan  had  been  guaran- 
teed to  him  by  his  allies.  He  was  received  by  his 
new  subjects  with  enthusiasm  and  unanimity. 
His  presence  seemed  at  once  to  reconcile  factions, 
or  at  any  rate  to  silence  their  quarrels.  His  country, 
if  not  rich,  did  not  want  resources.  There  was 
much  waste  land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation. 
For  trade  and  navigation  the  Greeks  had  shown 
much  aptitude  ;  and  he  had  no  rivals  to  apprehend 
among  those  whom  he  came  to  govern.  The 
Greeks  were  ready  to  be  industrious  ;  to  embark 
eagerly  in  commerce  ;  to  settle  into  a  thrifty 
business-like  saving  race,  minding  their  own  con- 
cerns, and  appreciating  the  value  of  peace  and 
order.  What  was  wanted  was,  to  discourage  in- 
trigue and  jobbing  ;  to  introduce  strict  and  real 
justice  into  all  parts  of  the  government ;  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  ostentation  and  expense  ;  to  make 
no  promise  which  was  not  kept,  and  no  profession 
which  was  not  realized  ;  to  estal3lish  a  fair  system 
of  taxation,  and  to  open  up  the  country  by  roads 
and  other  public  works  ;  and  so  give  some  relief 
after  the  long  barbarism  of  the  Turks.  King  Otho 
reigned  in  Greece  nearly  thirty  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  taxes  were  farmed  and  collected 
in  the  same  wasteful  and  oppressive  way  in  which 
they  had  been  collected  under  the  Turks.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  100  miles  of  carriageable  road 
had  been  made  in  all  his  dominions.  He  had 
plunged  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  native  Greek 
into  the  intrigues  and  corruption  which  he  came  to 
stem.  He  had  kept  alive  diligently  and  inde- 
fatigably  the  old  spirit  of  grumbling  and  shuffling 
for  place  and  for  a  share  of  public  money. 
The  temper  of  faction,  in  its  meanest  personal 
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shape,  had  been  kept  alive  by  hmi.  Commercial 
enterprise  had  largely  spread  everywhere  among 
the  Greek  race,  excepting  only  in  the  Greek  king- 
dom. The  people  had  learned  no  more  to  obey  or 
to  trust  the  law  than  they  knew  when  he  arrived. 
Of  the  money  which  he  had  to  dispose  of,  part  was 
spent  on  a  useless  army,  part  on  public  buildings 
of  extravagant  proportions  and  execrable  taste,  part 
squandered  among  partizans  and  adherents  ;  but 
the  debts  of  the  nation  remained  unpaid,  and  the 
foreign  creditors  who  asked  for  their  dividends 
were  treated  with  impertinence.  Four  things  are 
memorable  in  King  Otho's  reign.  First,  the 
Bavarian  period  of  it,  when  his  German  followers 
and  advisers  drew  all  power  and  profit  to  them- 
selves, applied  to  Greece  ways  of  government 
learned  in  the  narrow  and  pedantic  schools  of 
German  politics,  and  treated  the  new  kingdom  as 
if  it  had  been  meant  for  a  Bavarian  conquest  or 
colony.  This  state  of  things  was  put  an  end  to  by 
a  revolution  in  1843,  which  sent  the  Bavarians  out 
of  the  country,  and  introduced  under  the  auspices 
of  Eussia  and  England  what  was  called  a  constitu- 
tion. But  King  Otho,  skilful  only  in  flattering 
the  worst  vices  of  Greek  politicians,  learned  to 
govern  by  Greeks  in  much  the  same  way  as  he 
had  governed  by  Germans  ;  and  the  lawless  mis- 
government  which  he  permitted  and  connived  at, 
at  length  brought  down  on  him  the  chastisement 
of  the  English  Government,  which,  taking  advan- 
tage of  some,  not  in  themselves  very  important, 
claims  of  English  subjects  to  which  the  Greek 
Government  had  refused  satisfaction,  sent  a  fleet  to 
threaten  the  Piraeus  and  the  capital.  This  is  the 
second  remarkable  event  in  King  Otho's  reign  ; 
and  the  third  is,  the  mad  independence  with  which 
he  ventured  to  seize  the  opportunity  in  the  Crimean 
war,  to  excite  among  his  subjects  the  desire  to 
extend  their  frontiers  at  the  expense  of  Turkey. 
A  couple  of  English  and  French  regiments  at  the 
Pirfcus  put  a  humiliating  end  to  this  most  foolish 
dream  of  incapable  ambition.  The  fourth  memor- 
able thing  was  the  sudden  and  rapid  way  in 
which,  after  many  warnings,  his  power  fell.  He 
went  out,  unsuspectingly,  on  a  holiday  cruize ;  in 
his  absence,  an  almost  iblowless  revolution  over- 
threw his  power,  and  he  returned  to  find  himself 
no  longer  a  king.  He  fell  without  resistance  and 
without  trouble,  as  a  decayed  tree  falls  ;  he  had 
made  himself  too  much  despised  to  be  the  object 
of  violent  hatred,  and  he  retired  from  his  kingdom 
as  a  man  retires  when  a  door  is  shut  in  his  face. 
The  Greeks  have  many  faults  ;  but  King  Otho  did 
nothing  to  correct  them,  and  much  to  make  them 
worse. 

By  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected 
outbreaks  of  national  feelmg,  the  Greeks  turned  for 
a  new  king  to  the  power  with  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  least  in  common,  and  from  whom 
they  had  received  the  deepest  mortifications.  It  is 
probably  far  better  for  them  that  they  have  not  got 
the  English  prince  they  asked  for.  The  you.ng 
king  who  succeeds  Otho  has  Otho's  palpable  mis- 
takes to  warn  him.  If  the  Greek  cleverness  and 
activity  which  has  been  devoted  to  plotting  for 
places  under  Government  can  be  turned  into  some 
more  wholesome  channels  ;  if  the  money  which  has 
been  squandered  on  ugly  palaces  and  useless  sol- 
diers can  be  employed  in  indispensable  public 
works  ;  if  debts  are  paid ;  if  taxes  can  be  levied 


without  oppression  and  damage  to  the  tillers  of  the 
ground  ;  if  the  people  can  be  weaned  from  the 
idea  that  weapons  are,  if  not  a  necessary,  at  least 
an  ornament  of  civil  life,  and  that  an  outlaw's 
occupation  is  a  respectable  one  ;  and  if  they  can  be 
taught  to  believe  that  law  is  equal  for  all  men, 
that  its  effects  are  inevitable,  and  that  respect  for 
it  secures  the  inestimable  advantage  for  each  man 
of  being  able  to  follow  his  business  without  hin- 
drance and  without  fear  ;  in  spite  of  the  years  lost 
under  King  Otho,  the  Greek  State  may  yet  arrive 
at  that  prosperity  and  order  which  so  many  quali- 
ties in  the  Greek  character  seem  adapted  to  secure. 

 4  

THE  MEXICAN  EMPIRE. 

In  four  remarkable  instances  within  this  genera- 
tion, a  phase  of  history  which  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  for  ever  has  come  about  unexpectedly 
once  more.  First  of  all,  Greece  awoke  to  national 
life  from  the  oppression  of  twenty  centuries ; 
France,  only  a  few  years  ago,  revived  the  ideas 
and  associations  of  the  Empire  under  a  second 
Bonaparte.  By  his  aid,  though  hardly  with  his 
consent,  Italy  has  become  a  kingdom  united  under 
a  Prince,  whose  title,  like  his  pedigree,  goes  back 
to  the  obscure  times  which  followed  the  ruin  of 
ancient  Rome.  A  fourth  recurrence,  due  more  ex- 
clusively to  the  French  Emperor,  is  impending  in 
the  accession  of  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Charles  V.  to  the  im- 
perial throne  of  Mexico.  This  latest  opening  of  a 
closed  chapter  of  events  is  to  be  compared  rather 
with  the  French  Monarchy  than  with  those  of 
Greece  or  Italy.  It  is  not  the  revival  of  a  nation, 
but  the  return  of  a  dynasty. 

The  ancient  memories  which  belong  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  Mexico  are 
poor  indeed  compared  with  the  imperishable  fame 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  or  even  with  the  victories 
and  institutions  of  the  Empire  in  France ;  yet 
Mexico  derives  peculiar  importance  from  the  fan- 
tastic civilization  of  the  natives,  from  the  romantic 
history  of  the  Conquest,  and  from  the  undeveloped 
greatness  of  a  land  which  comprehends  the  natural 
wealth  of  every  climate  and  borders  upon  the  two 
great  oceans. 

More  than  ordinary  mystery  hangs  over  the 
origin  of  the  Indians  of  Central  America,  who  form 
to  this  day  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of 
Mexico  and  the  neighbouring  states.  If  these 
Indians  had  been  mere  savages,  like  those  of  the 
backwoods,  the  question  of  their  descent  would 
excite  comparatively  little  curiosity.  The  origin 
of  a  savage  race  must  needs  be  obscure,  from  the 
want  of  distinct  ideas  and  traditions  among  them- 
selves. .  But  the  Mexicans,  at  the  date  of  the  Con- 
quest, surpassed  their  conquerors  in  some  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  many  more  fell  little  behind  them. 
Their  similarity  to  various  polished  nations  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  in  architecture,  astronomy, 
language,  manners,  and  religion,  is  a  fertile  matter 
for  wonder,  on  which  learning  and  conjecture  have 
hitherto  been  spent  in  vain. 

One  point  appears  to  be  certain.  By  their  own 
account,  they  are  immigrants  from  a  distant  land. 
The  Aztecs,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes,  im- 
migrated in  the  fifteenth  century  from  Aztlan,  an 
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unknown  nation,  north  of  California.  Their  prede- 
cessors in  the  Mexican  plain,  the  Toltecs,  appear 
also  to  have  come  from  the  north-west.  From 
sundry  traditions  to  this  effect,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  they  crossed  from  Asia  by  Behrings  Straits. 
An  affinity  has  been  traced  with  some  show  of 
reason  between  the  Aztecs  and  the  Tartars.  The 
character  of  form  and  feature  is  not  dissimilar  in 
the  two's  long  dark  hair,  olive  complexion,  thick 
lips,  and  high  cheekbones.  They  resemble  each 
other  also  in  a  few  rare  customs,  such  as  that  of 
burying  the  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  several 
curious  particulars  of  their  calendar  and  the  sym- 
bols used  to  describe  the  successive  months.  On 
the  whole,  the  little  which  can  be  ascertained  is  in 
favour  of  an  Asiatic  rather  than  an  European 
origin  for  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 

For  any  one  who  prefers  a  doubtful  theory  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  ignorance,  this  theory, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  plausible.  But  the  kindred, 
which  there  may  be  between  the  Indians  of  America 
and  the  Tartars,  is  very  remote,  and  probably  an- 
terior to  the  present  divisions  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  not  in  the  Asiatic  nations  most  near  to 
America  that  a  counterpart  is  to  be  found  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  but  rather  in  the  most 
remote  quarters  of  the  continent. 

Their  architecture  was  not  unlike  that  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.   In  Chobula  a  pjTamid  still  remains, 
the  base  of  which  is  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit, 
resembling  the  supposed  form  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  actual  ruins  of  Birs  Nimroud — 
* '  'Twas  a  large  square  hill : 
The  ascent  was  lengthened  with  provoking  art, 
By  steps  that  led  but  to  a  wearying  path 
Eound  the  whole  structure  ;  then  another  flight ; 
Another  road  around  ;  and  thus  a  third, 
And  yet  a  fourth,  before  v;e  reached  the  height."^ 

Similar  monuments,  some  of  enormous  size, 
others  enriched  with  grotesque  sculpture  in  relief, 
lie  almost  buried  in  the  forests  of  Yucatan.  Forest- 
trees  have  sprung  up  in  the  crevices  of  ancient 
temples  at  Misla  and  Palenque,  giving  to  the  ruins 
an  appearance  of  older  date  than  the  Aztecs  or 
their  immediate  predecessors.  Under  the  deposit 
of  centuries  of  vegetation  is  found  a  granite  pave- 
ment worn  away  by  the  feet  of  men. 

The  Mexican  Hieroglyphics  have  suggested  a 
comparison  between  their  monuments  and  those  of 
Egypt.  They  had  brought  to  great  perfection  the 
art  of  picture-writing. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  their  signatures  were 
less  conventional  than  the  Egyptians,  being  not  so 
much  symbols  as  rough  copies  of  the  things  de- 
signed. When  a  runner  brought  to  Montezuma 
the  sketch  of  the  Spaniards  hastily  dra^vn,  a  chief 
was  chosen  for  ambassador  from  his  likeness  to 
the  picture  of  Cortes,  and  the  Spaniards  at  once 
saw  the  resemblance  between  this  man  and  their 
general. 

In  the  delicate  workmanship  of  gold  and  silver 
and  tissues  of  fine  cotton,  the  Aztecs  rivalled  the 
artists  of  India  and  China.  Nor  v/ere  they  less 
expert  in  the  manifold  refinements  of  luxury : 
incense,  WTcathed  garlands,  cookery,  fountains,  and 
pleasure  gardens.  The  Mexican  Chocolate  has 
become  a  popular  beverage  over  all  Europe.  One 
beautiful  art  was  peculiar  to  the  Aztec,  and  has 
almost  perished  ;  that  of  feather- work.  In  peace 
^  Southey,  Madoc, 


or  in  battle,  the  chiefs  were  dressed  from  head  to 
foot  in  gay  plumage,  which  might  have  excited  the 
envy  of  a  modern  queen  of  fashion — 

"  The  golden  glitterance  and  the  feather  mail, 
More  gay  than  glittering  gold  ;  a  round  thin  holm, 
A  coronal  of  high  upstanding  plumes, 
Green  as  the  spring  grass  in  a  sunny  shower, 
Or  scarlet  bright  as  in  the  wintry  wood 
The  clustered  holly,  or  of  purj^led  tint  ; 
Whereto  shall  it  be  likened  ?    To  what  gem 
Indiademed,  what  flower,  what  insect  wing  ? " 

The  character  of  these  warriors  is  enough  to 
show,  if  it  were  needful,  that  there  is  no  real  con- 
nexion between  delicate  arts  and  humanity.  Wars 
were  undertaken,  as  in  Dahomey,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  captives  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  at  the 
coronation  of  a  new  king.  The  chief  deity  of  the 
Aztecs  corresponded  in  general  with  the  Canaanite 
Baal,  the  Sun  God,  Creator  and  Destroyer,  but 
more  especially  the  latter.  With  these  attributes 
were  associated  those  of  a  god  of  war,  more  san- 
guinary than  Moloch.  The  prisoners  taken  in 
battle  were  led  up  the  long  staircase  of  the  pyra- 
midal temple,  and  slaughtered  upon  a  sacred  stone 
at  the  summit.  Nor  did  the  horrors  end  there. 
The  chiefs  assembled  with  the  rest  of  the  people 
to  a  cannibal  bancpiet,  which  was  made  the  more 
abominable  by  being  conducted  with  a  semblance 
of  civilized  manners.  Then  the  skulls  were  piled 
up  in  heaps,  or  placed  in  rows  for  a  lasting  orna- 
ment of  the  temple. 

One  instance  out  of  many,  which  cannot  be  read 
without  a  shudder,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
ferocity  of  the  race.  A  king  is  related  to  have  set 
up  the  dried  corpse  of  his  enemy,  with  a  torch  in 
the  lifeless  hand,  to  light  his  dining-hall.  This 
inhuman  temper  was  matched  by  their  courage, 
which  joined  to  intelligent  forethought  the  reckless- 
ness of  beasts  of  prey.  The  stout  heart  of  Cortes 
grew  faint,  when,  besieged  in  their  city,  he  was  told 
by  them  that  they  would  spare  25,000  of  their  host 
to  have  the  blood  of  one  single  Spaniard. 

The  Aztec  capital  was  built  upon  piles  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  on  the  plan  of  which  Venice 
is  the  most  illustrious  example.  It  resembled, 
however,  still  more  the  ancient  villages,  unknomi 
till  recent  times,  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  For  the  city  was 
connected  by  long  causeways  with  the  land,  and 
all  round  the  Lake  of  Tigerres  numerous  towns  imi- 
tated the  same  mode  of  building.  Here,  too,  as  in 
the  Swiss  lacustrine  remains,  the  age  of  bronze 
preceded  that  of  iron.  The  Aztecs'  weapons  and 
tools  were  made  of  copper,  with  a  small  alloy  of 
tin.  Iron  was  unknown  to  them  until  it  was 
brought  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  armouries  of 
Toledo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  science  of  astronomy 
was  so  far  advanced  in  Mexico,  that  their  calendar 
had  already  anticipated  the  Gregorian  correction. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  and  adjusted  their  festivals  by  the  rise 
of  the  Pleiades  to  the  zenith. 

Each  particular  of  the  Aztec  civilization  regarded 
separately  suggests  some  analogy  in  the  Old  World. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  analogy,  if  examined 
further,  fades  away  like  a  phantom  shaped  by 
imagination  in  the  moonlight.  There  are  hints  of 
a  likeness  between  the  Aztecs  and  the  Tartars,  the 
Assyi-ians,  or  the  Egyptians.    One  learned  author 
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has  identified  them  with  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  suppositions  still  more  fanciful  have 
not  wanted  advocates.  The  social  condition  of 
women  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews.  The 
name  of  God  was  nearly  that  of  the  Greeks.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  more  than 
that  the  Aztecs  have  one  common  origin  with  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  The  sameness  of  man's 
nature  accounts  for  many  coincidences  which  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  result  of  imitation.  Prescott 
remarks  that,  in  an  Aztec  funeral,  "  we  have  suc- 
cessively the  usages  of  the  Eoman  Catholic,  the 
Mussulman,  the  Tartar,  and  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Koman." 

The  tradition  of  a  prinifeval  deluge,  which  is 
found  over  all  the  world,  is  remarkably  associated 
in  Mexico  with  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  picture-writing,  it  is  said,  "  The 
men  born  after  the  deluge  are  born  dumb ;  a  dove 
from  the  top  of  a  tree  distributed  among  them 
tongues  in  the  form  of  commas."  Humboldt 
relates  a  traditional  narrative,  agreeing  remarkably 
with  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  the 
places  of  the  raven  and  the  dove  are  filled  by  a 
vulture  and  a  humming  bird.  The  Spaniards  were 
astonished  to  see  among  the  Aztecs  crosses,  erected 
as  objects  of  worship  and  rites,  analogous  to  the 
Christian  sacraments.  If  their  testimony  can  be 
received,  the  Aztecs  baptized  their  children,  naming 
them,  and  praying  "  that  the  sin  which  was  given 
to  us  before  the  beginning  of  the  world  might  not 
visit  the  child,  but  that,  cleansed  by  these  waters, 
it  might  live  and  be  born  anew."  (Prescott,  iii. 
339.) 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  neither  veracious  nor  accurate  wit- 
nesses. They  suppressed  what  they  wished  to 
ignore,  and  their  vivid  fancy  painted  and  distorted 
what  they  reaUy  saw.  In  one  instance,  it  is  open 
to  every  one  to  compare  the  reality  with  the  imagi- 
nation, namely,  in  the  passion  flower,  which  to 
their  eyes  represented  the  wounds  of  the  Lord, 
the  nails,  the  pillar  of  scourging,  and  the  crov/n  of 
thorns.  Perhaps,  the  most  mysterious  feature  of 
Mexican  antiquity  is  the  legend  of  Quetzalcoatl. 
The  demi-god  is  described  as  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  Toltecs,  a  self-devoted  friend  of  mankind, 
who  substituted  for  human  sacrifices  the  oblation 
of  his  own  blood,  and  taught  his  people  the  arts  of 
peace.  Unlike  the  natives  of  America,  his  com- 
plexion was  fair,  his  eyes  large,  his  forehead  open, 
his  beard  thick  and  flowing.  After  attaining  to 
divine  honours,  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  had  been  conveyed  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Tlapallan,  the  unknown  source 
of  the  Toltec  nation.  His  return  was  anxiously 
hoped  for ;  and  when  Cortes,  with  his  bearded  fol- 
lowers, landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  Mexicans  saw  in 
them  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  prophecies.  Even 
the  helmets  of  the  Spaniards  were  shaped  like  that 
which  was  ascribed  to  Quetzalcoatl,  a  marvel  which 
was  immediately  brought  to  Montezuma's  notice,  by 
sending  one  to  him.  He  returned  it  filled  with 
gold  dust. 

The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  is  as 
romantic  as  the  fables  of  Arthur  or  of  Orlando. 
Few  who  have  read  Prescott's  graceful  narrative 
will  forget  the  names  of  Cortes  and  his  fearless, 
remorseless  Paladins  Alvarado  the  golden-haired, 
and  the  trusty  Sandovals,  or  the  description  of  the 


first  view  of  the  plain  of  Anahuac,  the  seizure  of 
Montezuma  on  his  throne,  the  torclilight  human 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  the  din  of  huge  drums  of 
serpents'- skins,  the  dreadful  retreat  of  the  Noche 
Triste,  and  the  final  butchery  of  the  people  of 
Tenochtitlan.  To  the  conquerors  themselves,  it 
seemed  a  period  of  miracles  and  enchantment. 
Bernal  Diaz  professed  to  have  seen  in  one  critical 
fight  the  Apostle  St.  James,  charging  on  a  white 
horse  at  the  head  of  the  Christians,  attended  by  a 
lady  robed  in  white. 

For  three  centuries  after  the  conquest,  the  history 
of  Mexico  is  a  blank.  Zeal  for  religion  and  lust  of 
gold,  the  two  motives  which  worked  so  intensely 
on  the  first  invaders,  were  brought  under  a  fixed 
system.  Eeligion  was  intriisted  to  the  care  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  mines  were  worked  for  the  pro- 
fit of  the  King  of  Spain.  Under  this  double 
oppression  of  mind  and  body  the  people  were 
thoroughly  subdued,  and  there  was  no  hearing  "on 
earth  for.  the  piteous  cries  of  the  enslaved  Indians. 
How  many  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  Spanish  kmg,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured from  the  diminished  population  in  modern 
times.  A  mixed  nation  sprang  up  from  the  Indians 
and  their  conquerors,  every  proportion  of  European 
blood  being  carefully  distinguished  by  an  appro- 
priate name.  Ostensibly  the  two  races  were  equal, 
and  at  this  day  some  of  the  noblest  houses  in 
Spain  are  descended  from  the  daughters  of  j^tec 
and  Hascalon  chiefs.  Nevertheless,  out  of  fifty 
viceroy-s,  not  one  was  a  Mexican,  and  even  the 
inferior  officers  of  State  were  chosen  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Spaniards.  The  trade  of  Mexico  was 
restricted  to  serve  Spanish  interests.  Even  the 
produce  of  the  land  was  checked  for  the  sake  of 
the  mother  country.  Humboldt  relates,  that  in 
1802,  on  the  petition  of  some  Spanish  vine-growers, 
the  vineyard  of  one  district  in  Mexico  was  ordered 
to  be  rooted  up.  Nor  was  there  any  refuge  from 
temporal  oppression  in  freedom  of  mind.  The 
Inquisition  forbade  the  study  of  science  and  most 
intellectual  exercises  as  heretical,  so  the  people 
turned  to  the  excitement  of  avarice  and  sense. 
Care  was  easily  dispelled  in  that  luxurious  climate, 
where 

"  Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  droops  the 
trailer  from  the  crag  ; 
Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd  bower,  hangs  the  heavy- 
fruited  tree  ;  " 

while  tobacco  and  pulque  sufficed  for  the  indolent. 
The  restless,  both  rich  and  poor,  found  a  constant 
diversion  in  the  gaming  table. 

The  last  great  European  war  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  Mexico.  After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
Spaui  was  disabled  from  communicating  with  her 
colonies,  and  when  the  French  occupied  Madrid, 
in  1808,  the  Mexicans  rose  against  the  viceroy. 
A  number  of  popular  leaders,  chiefly  priests,  gained 
for  a  time  the  direction  of  affairs,  to  be  speedily 
displaced  in  their  turn.  The  Spaniards  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  country,  but  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  which  they  had  fostered  remained  be- 
hind with  much  of  the  old  Aztec  ferocity.  Mas- 
sacres in  cold  blood  were  frequent.  Of  all  the 
chief  men.  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  Mina,  Itrn-bide,  Santa 
Anna,  Mina  alone  seems  to  have  been  indisposed 
to  wanton  cruelty.  Another  effect  of  Spanish  mis- 
rule is  the  utter  absence  of  public  spirit.  Even 
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pei-sonal  honour  is  rare.  Men  and  women  who  are 
well  al3le  to  work  beg  without  shame. 

In  the  anarchy  which  lately  prevailed,  there  was 
no  safety  of  life  or  property  in  Mexico  ;  even  the 
ministers  of  foreign  states  shared  the  general  in- 
secitrity.  Napoleon  III.  has  interfered,  at  first  in 
concert  with  England  and  Spain,  and  subsequently 
alone,  to  restore  order.  The  French  army  under 
Marshal  Forey  having  gained  possession  of  the 
capital,  he  has" offered  the-  throne  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  supporting  the  offer  by  a 
counterfeit  popidar  election,  but,  in  truth,  disposing 
of  the  land  as  a  conqueror.  To  succeed  to  such  a 
dominion  is  a  responsibility  from  which  a  good 
and  brave  man  might  well  shrink.  The  situation 
requires  that  rare  union  of  enterprise  and  self- 
control  which  distinguishes  the  most  eminent 
rulers.  Of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  it  may  be 
said,  that  he  has  shown  the  latter  virtue  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  Lombardy,  and  the  former  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  Mexican  crown.  He  has  been 
flattered  by  the  promise,  that  the  popularity  of  his 
lovely  empress  will  be  worth  an  army  to  him.  But 
the  task  which  he  seemed  at  first  willing  to  under- 
take, has  now  assumed  a  less  attractive  appearance 
in  his  eyes,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  shrinks 
from  it  under  present  circumstances. 


LEGENDAEY  DAYS. 
ST.  David's  and  st.  Patrick's  day. 

"  The  Events  of  the  Month  "  refer  of  course  to 
the  past  ;  consequently,  in  April  we  note  the  me- 
morable days  of  March. 

The  1st  IS  St.  David's  Day. 

This  saint  is  said  •  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Ceretica  (now  Cardiganshire),  and  was 
born  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  He  early  decided  on  what  was  then 
called  exclusively  a  "  religious "  life.  It  is  said 
that  he  received  his  early  training  at  Menevia,  a 
place  for  which  he  ever  afterwards  retained  a  par- 
tiality. Among  the  monasteries  which  he  founded 
(twelve  in  number),  Menevia  was  the  chief  The 
valuable  services  which  St.  David  rendered  to  the 
British  Church  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.  Gu^aldus  terms  him  "  a  mirror  and 
pattern  to  all,  instructing  both  by  word  and  deed  : 
excellent  in  his  preaching,  but  stiU  more  so  in  his 
works."  He  was  also  eminent  as  a  theologian,  and 
successfully  opposed  the  Pelagian  heresy.  After 
the  SjTiod  of  Bre\^,  in  519,  at  which  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  he  was  elected  Archbishop 
of  Caerleon-on-Usk.  He  soon,  however,  transferred 
his  residence  to  Menevia,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  in  honour  of  him  from  "  Main-aw "  (the 
narrow  water)  to  "Ty  Ddewi"  (David's  house), 
the  modern  St.  David's.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  "in  the  odour  of  sanctity."  His  last  words 
are  said  to  have  been,.  "  Lord,  take  me  after 
Thee."  One  writer  says  he  died  m  544,  another 
in  601.  His  life  was  written  by  Kice  Marsh, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  1099  ;  afterwards  by 
Ginxldus,  in  1175.  Curiously  enough,  he  seems  to 
have  had  even  more  honour  in  England  than  in 
his  native  country.  In  the  old  liturgy  of  Sarum 
there  is  ai,  collect  to  be  said  in  his  honour  on  every 


1st  of  March.  The  custom  of  Welshmen  bearing 
a  leek  in  the  hat  on  St.  David's  Day  is  generally 
observed  by  natives  of  that  principality.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  practice,  many  tales  are  told— 
so  many  and  so  various  in  dates  and  circumstances, 
that  a  modern  witer  of  the  "  common  sense " 
school,  says  he  is  inclined  to  believe  the  custom 
merely  commemorates  the  national  partiality  for 
that  vegetable  which  ancient  herbals  characterise 
as  "  marvellous  cholerick  food,  and  apt  to  inflame 
the  wrath  of  man."  One  legend  tells  that  St.  David 
himself,  on  one  occasion,  was  leading  his  followers 
to  battle — that  the  men  passed  through  a  field 
of  leeks,  and  that  each  stuck  one  inl  his  caq), 
as  a  badge.  The  Welsh  were  victorious,  and  from 
that  day  adopted  the  leek  as  their  national 
emblem. 

May  we  not  fancy  that  the  troops  had  a  view  to 
supper  in  the  matter  ;  and  that,  after  having  borne 
the  leek  bravely  in  battle,  they  ended  by  cooking 
it  ;  reminding  one  of  the  lines — 

"  Who  can  resist  the  Tartar's  force, 
If  first  he  rides  then  eates  his  horse. " 

Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that  the  battle 
in  question  took  place  on  St.  David's  Day,  between 
the  Welsh  and  English  borderers  in  the  time  of  the 
"  Wars  of  the  Marches,"  as  they  were  called. 

Shakspere  makes  leek-wearing  date  from  the 
battle  of  Crecy.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  from 
very  early  times  the  leek  was  a  sacred  plant, 

Bryant  derives  the  Latin  name  of  the  leek 
{Forrus)  from  the  Egyptian  God  Pi-orus,  the  same 
as  the  Beal  Poer  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Bellinis  of  the  Druids,  who  are  by  some  authorities 
considered  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Phoenician  priest- 
hood. 

Leeks  are  found  among  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. Sometimes  a  leek  is  on  the  head  of 
Osiris,  sometimes  grasped  in  his  hand.  Leeks 
and  onions  were  deposited  in  the  sacred  chests 
of  Isis. 

During  the  funeral  rites  of  Adonis  and  Byblos 
leeks  were  carried.  So  they  were  at  the  feasts  of 
Ceres,  who  corresponds  to  the  Cendven  of  the 
Druids.  Leeks  were  first  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Crusaders,  from  Ascalon ;  hence  the  name  by 
which  they  are  called  in  some  places,  Scallions. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  the  17th  March. 

The  legendary  history  of  this  saint  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  The  honour  of  being  his  native 
country  is  claimed  by  France,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  Scotland  is,  however,  the  place  gene- 
rally cited  as  that  of  his  birth,  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  Kil-patrick  (the  cell  of  Patrick), 
in  Dumbartonshire,  in  the  year  372,  or  thereabouts. 

He  was  carried  off  by  pirates  when  about  sixteen 
years  old,  sold  into  slavery  in  Ireland,  where*he 
served  seven  years  as  a  swineherd,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim.  During  this  period  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language,  habits, 
and  customs  of  the  Irish.  Escaping  from  cap- 
tiidty,  he  went  to  the  Continent,  where  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop  ;  after  Avhich 
he  returned  to  Ireland  to  preach  the  Gospel,  in 
what  had  been  the  place  of  his  bondage.  The 
well-known  emblem  of  Ireland,  the  shamrock,  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  him  as  an  illustration  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

What  is  the  shamrock,  has  lately  become  a  dis- 
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puted  point.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  white 
clover  was  the  plant  so  honoured,  but  more  careful 
research  leads  us  to  doubt  its  having  been  so.  The 
white  clover  is  not  indigenous  in  Ireland.  It  was 
introduced  into  that  country  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Old  authors  prove  that  the  shamrock  of 
the  ancient  Irish  was  a  plant  of  which  they  ate  the 
leaves,  and  that  its  taste  was  sour. 

The  word  shamrock  is  common  to  several  trefoils, 
both  in  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  tongues.  Now  clover 
is  not  edible,  and  is  not  sour.  Wood  sorrel  is 
both.  In  the  old  herbals  it  is  called  "  shamrog  ;  " 
moreover,  it  is  a  native  Irish  plant,  and  its  leaves 
are  fully  expanded  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  which  the 
clover-leaf  is  not. 

All  these  reasons  incline  us  to  believe  that  in 
this  beautiful  little  plant  we  have  the  ancient  Irish 
emblem. 

The  progress  of  cultivation  has  rendered  the 
Dutch  clover  more  abundant  of  late  years,  and  the 
wood  sorrel  less  so.  Hence,  probably,  the  substi- 
tution of  the  one  for  the  other. 

 4  

QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Ansive7's  to  queries  are  requested  to  he  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Fublishcr,  before  the 
11th  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
panied with  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  ivriter, 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  sign  of  good 
faith. 

1.  G.  A. 

"  That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 

Price's  Henry  and  Emma. 

2.  Ellen.  It  is  not  the  93d  but  the  42d,  or  Royal 
Highlanders,  which  was  formed  by  the  embodiment 
of  six  independent  companies  of  Highlanders,  raised 
between  1715  and  1745,  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands  and  suppression  of  disturbances,  and  the 
protection  of  property,  hitherto  only  safe  from  pillage 
by  the  payment  of  black-mail  to  such  bold  free- 
booters as  Rob  Roy  and  his  friends.  They  wore 
their  OAvn  picturescpie  dress  and  arms,  and  were 
called  "  Fricudan  Dhu, "  or  black  watch,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  red  coats  or  regular  troops. 

These  companies  were  of  a  higher  station  in  society 
than  that  from  which  soldiers  in  general  arc  raised. 
Cadets  of  gentlemen's  families,  sons  of  gentlemen 
farmers,  and  such,  were  the  materials  of  which  the 
gallant  42d  Regiment  was  originally  composed,  and, 
Avith  some  additional  companies,  embodied  into  the 
line  in  1739,  and  still  known  as  the  Black  Watch. 

3.  J.  H.  Collins'  "  Ode  to  Melancholy." 

4.  L.  We  can  recommend  Cary's  as  excellent.  It 
is  the  only  one  we  have  ever  used  ;  we  cannot  there- 
foip  say  whether  it  be  the  best.  But  our  personal  experi- 
ence testifies  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. — Ed.  E.  M. 

5.  Fanny.  What  became  of  Gabriel  Count  de 
Montgomery,  avIio  caused  the  death  of  Henry  II.  ? 

After  travelling  for  some  time  in  Italy  and  other 
coimtries,  he  returned  to  France  at  the  time  of  the 
first  civil  war,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader 
of  the  Hugonots.  He  was  at  length  made  prisoner 
by  the  royalists'  general,  Matignon,  and  transferred 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  beheaded,  by  command  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  on  the  26th  of  Jnne,  1574.  . 

A  question  in  our  January  number  has,  by  an  acci- 
dent, been  left  too  long  unanswered.  Through  the 
kindness  of  a  correspondent,  we  are  now  able  to  give 
the  following  facts  : — 


CLERICAL  BEARDS. 

Beards  were  certainly  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the 
earliest  ages  :  Aaron's  beard  is  mentioned  in  Psalm 
cxxxiii.  verse  2  ;  Ezekiel's  in  Ezek.  v.  verse  1,  and 
that  he  was  a  priest  he  himself  ^ays  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  chapter. 

In  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  252,  a 
canon  was  passed,  Clericus  nec  comam  nutriat,  nec 
barbam  radat,"  meaning  that  a  clergyman  should 
observe  a  mediocrity — should  neither  let  his  hair 
and  beard  grow  very  long,  nor  shave  them  entirely. 
As  the  contrary  custom  is  now  in  vogue  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Bellarmine  and  some  other  writers  have 
contended  that  the  word  "radat"  should  be  left  out 
of  the  canon,  which  would  entirely  alter  the  sense  : 
but  that  "radat"  is  the  true  reading  is  proved  by 
the  learned  Savaro,  from  the  Vatican  and  other  MSS. 

It  appears  from  an  epistle  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(an  ingenious  and  learned  ecclesiastic  of  the  fifth 
century)  that  in  his  time  it  Avas  the  custom  of  the 
French  bishops  to  wear  short  hair  and  long  beards. 

In  England,  in  the  Saxon  times,  more  Church 
dignitaries  are  painted  with  than  without  the  beard. 
In  later  times,  about  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, the  custom  seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
balanced.  Such  portraits  of  clergy  as  I  have  con- 
sulted give  the  following  information  : — 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  no  beard. 

Wolsey,  Archbishop  of  York,  no  beard. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  tre- 
mendous beard. 

Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  none. 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winton,  down  to  the  breast. 

Jewel,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  a  bristle  or  two. 

Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a  fair  size  whiskers 
and  moustache. 

Andrews,  Bishop?  of  Winchester,  long  beard  and 
moustache. 

Overall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  beard,  moustache,  and 
no  whiskers. 

At  the  present  day  in  England,  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  so  uncommon  as  the  proposer  of  the  query 
seems  to  fancy.  I  have  seen  many  bearded  clergy 
myself,  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  rather  more  com- 
mon of  late  years.  In  portraits  which  I  have  seen  of 
the  x\rchbishop  of  Athens,  and  some  other  Greek 
bishops  of  the  present  day,  they  are  invariably  repre- 
sented with  enormously  long  beards. 

^  ^  

QUERIES. 

1.  We  re-insert  our  question  of  January  1.  In 
what  authors  of  poetry  or  history  is  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Great  Bear  mentioned,  and  by  what  names 
is  it  called  ? 

2.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman,  the  other  day, 
in  his  reading,  met  Avith  a  curious  legend  respecting 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  may  be  found  in  Adams' 
Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  In 
treating  of  the  tenth  Averse,  "The  earth  also  and  the 
AA'orks  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up,"  he  says, 
' '  Some  exempt  the  material  Cross  of  Christ  from  the 
poAver  of  this  exustion.  This  priAdlege  (howsoever 
they  Avould  father  it  upon  the  fathers,  misunderstood 
as  Ephrem,  Cyril,  Clirysostom)  is  grounded  upon  a 
testimony  of  one  of  the  sibyls — 

0  lignum  felix,  in  quo  Dens  ipse  pependit 
Cum  renovata  Dei  facies  ignita  micabit." 
0  happy  Avood,  Avhich  bore  a  hanging  God, 
Blest  shalt  thou  be,  Avhere'er  that  face  divine 
Shall  beam  forth  smiles  in  nature's  filial  day.  . 
Have  any  of  your  readers  met  Avith  this  sybilline 
legend,  and  can  they  say  Avhere  the  lines  are  to  be 
found?     .         •     .  X.  Y. 
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The  best,  aud  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass'judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good.  "-De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

When,  in  the  opening  numbers  of  the  Events  of 
THE  Month,  we  offered  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  we  did 
not  expect  that  England  would  so  scrdu  have  to 
welcome,  as  her  guest,  the  man  who  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  its  establishment,  and  who  might 
even  at  one  time,  had  he  wished  it,  been  placed  at 
its  head.  The  lameness,  from  his  wound,  which  still 
hangs  about  him,  obUged  General  Garibaldi  to 
consult  some  eminent  English  surgeon  ;  and  he 
must  have  made  the  journey  to  England  with  the 
gTeater  pleasure  as  it  gave  him  also  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  old  friends  of  his  own  and  of  liberty 
— amongst  the  latter,  some  we  must  allow  who 
had  loved  liberty  with  an  unwise  affection,  and 
displayed  their  love  unwisely  for  themselves  and 
others.  Besides  old  exiled  fellow-countrymen, 
Garibaldi  had  well-known  English  friends  to  see 
again,  who  had  fought,  under  his  command,  for 
Italian  freedom,  and  to  whom  he  was  personally 
bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection.  And  of 
unknown  friends,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  to 
make,  the  number  was  uncountable,  embracing  all 
ranks,  from  dukes  downwards,  and  including  all 
who  can  understand  of  what  stuff  a  hero  is  com- 
posed. 

We  have  described  elsewhere  the  entrance  into 
London ;  and  our  readers  who  are  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  affair,  the  washer- 
woman's cart  and  the  police  van,  which,  swept 
onwards  by  the  overwhelming  current  of  the  pro- 
cession, appeared  to  head  it,  must  remember  that 
this  heralding  of  Garibaldi  into  the  town  was,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  a  strictly  private  manifestation 
of  public  feeling.  The  Government  had  nothing, 
and  wished  to  have  nothing,  to  do  with  the  wel- 
come of  this  great  political  bone  of  contention  :  it 
was  a  people's  affair ;  the  people  planned,  and  the 
people  managed  it.  There  were  no  horse  soldiers 
to  ride  steadily  onward  and  press  back  too  eager 
bystanders  with  the  fear  of  having  their  toes 
pinched  by  iron  hoofs  ;  the  very  police,  though 
they  were  present  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  the  protection  of  property,  had  directions  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible ;  and  so  it  must  not 
be  wondered  at,  if,  amidst  that  multitude  of  more 
than  600,000  souls,  the  procession,  and  the  spec- 
tators, and  the  ordinary  passengers  of  the  streets, 


should  have  mixed  themselves  together,  here  and 
there,  in  a  heterogeneous  manner. 

The  general  idea,  that  Garibaldi's  extraction  is 
of  the  lowest,  is  a  mistake.  His  father  was  a 
citizen  of  Chiavari,  well  to  do,  who  seems  to  ha,ve 
possessed  property  of  his  own,  and  whom  Garibaldi 
himself  describes  as  having  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  his  son's  education.  *After  having  been 
educated  for  a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi  could  not  resist  his  natural  bent  for  a 
seafaring  life,  and,  accordingly,'  changed  to  that 
profession.  Shortly  after  this,  he  fell  in  with 
Mazzini,  who  enlisted  him  in  his  band  caUed 
"  Young  Italy,"  and  who  indoctrinated  him  with 
some  of  his  views  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 
Garibaldi,  however,  though  he  became  associated 
with  Mazzini  in  many  of  his  schemes,  and  in  1840 
had  organized  a  Piedniontese  navy,  and  taken  part 
in  the  abortive  insurrection  at  Genoa,  never 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  views  of 
that  inveterate  schemer,  although  he  was  deeply 
enough  implicated  in  the  Genoese  scheme  to  be 
condemned  to  death,  and  a  price  to  be  oflFered  for 
his  capture.  He  took  refuge  from  the  Austrians  at 
Marseilles,  and  went  thence,  after  some  months,  to 
Eio  Janeiro. 

In  1848,  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  by 
the  advice  of  his  minister.  Count  Cavour,  was 
planning  the  restoration  of  Italy  to  some  of  its 
lost  freedom  ;  and  Garibaldi,  on  fire  at  the  very- 
sound  of  Freedom  and  Italy,  hastened  to  Nice,  to 
offer  his  services  and  those  of  the  adherents  whom 
he  had  now  collected  round  him  ;  but  he  was  not 
very  warmly  received,  being  considered  too  in- 
flammable an  element  to  be  safely  admitted  to 
participation  with  these  statesmen.  Milan,  long 
and  often  contested,  was  now  in  a  state  of  revolt 
from  the  Austrian  yoke ;  and  Garibaldi,  who 
without  money,  arms,  or  clothes  being  furnished  to 
him,  had  still  collected  two  battalions  of  volunteers, 
hoped  to  have  aided  the  Milanese  in  their  struggle. 
The  insurrection,  however,  was  quelled  by  the 
Austrians,  and  the  little  armament  pressed  on  to 
Rome.  Here,  also,  this  year  of  1848  had  been 
one  of  tumult  and  fighting.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  by 
his  hesitation  and  vacillation  about  joining  in  the 
Sardinian  plans,  had  drawn  upon  himself  clamours 
and  distrust  from  the  people,  who,  in  the  end, 
turned  against  him.  He  had  refused  to  join 
against  the  Austrians,  and  found  himself  at  length 
obliged  to  fly  in  disguise  to  Gaeta.    Garibaldi  had 
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thrown  the  weight  of  his  battalions  into  the  scale 
of  "  Italian  nationality,"  and  only  retired  when  the 
French  restored  the  Pope,  It  is  needless  to  repeat 
the  story  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  ;  our 
readers  know  as  well  as  we  do,  that  having  once 
again  introduced  themselves  there,  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  the  Pope,  they  have  remained  there 
ever  since.  Perhaps  they  may  not  have  observed, 
however,  what  we  should  like,  en  passant,  to  draw 
their  attention  to,  that  the  French  emperor  has 
just  succeeded  in  planting  a  still  firmer  footing  in 
Italy  than  before,  by  compassing  the  election,  as  a 
cardinal,  of  his  cousin  ;  which,  in  the  failing  state 
of  the  present  Pope's  health,  shows  very  plainly 
whither  his  desires  tend. 

Nothing  of  importance  is  to  be  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Garibaldi  for  several  yetirs  after  the  French 
occupation  of  Rome.  The  Sardinian  Government 
looked  coldly  on  him — nay,  they  requested  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  return 
tiU  3  854,  when  he  bought  his  little  home  at 
Caprera,  and  remained  in  strict  seclusion  till 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  invited  him  to  join 
their  councils  in  1859.  We  do  not  need  to  follow 
his  adventures  further,  for  our  readers  are  already 
familiar  with  them  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness. 

At  this  present  time,  much  disappointment  is 
being  felt  by  those  who  had  hoped  to  see  this 
wonderful  man,  and  who  are  suddenly  informed 
that  his  health  imperatively  required  him  to  liive 
England  on  the  25th.  Of  all  his  expectant  dis- 
appointed hosts,  Colonel  Peard  is  the  fortunate  ex- 
ception, as,  truly, "  Garibaldi's  Englishman"  deserves 
to  be.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  lives  in  Cornwall ; 
and  the  General  will  be  able  to  combine  a  speedy 
departure  with  a  visit  to  his  friend.  We  should 
imagine  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  seaport 
town  of  Fowey  and  its  neighbourhood  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  curious  chance  which  has  afforded 
them  what  has  been  denied  to  many  a  larger  place, 
a  glimpse  of  a  real  hero. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Shakspeare  was  born  ; 
Saturday,  April  23d,  was  his  birthday,  and  the 
English  world,  who  had  read,  and  admired,  and 
quoted  his  \vritings  all  these  years,  waked  sud- 
denly up  to  the  consciousness  that  no  national 
monument  existed  of  the  man  who,  little  enough 
appreciated  in  his  lifetime,  has  been  a  "  household 
word  "  amongst  us  ever  since  his  death.  This  "  Ter- 
centenary" of  Shakspeare  was  thought  a  golden 
opportunity  for  wiping  off  the  stain  upon  the  nation. 
So  a  Committee  was  assembled  in  London,  and 
schemes  were  strenuously  set  on  foot  for  the  collec- 
tion of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  foundation  of 
a  monument  in  his  honour.  When,  however,  they 
came  to  details,  somehow  or  other  they  could  not 
agree  :  some  wished  to  endow  a  theatre,  others  to 
erect  a  school ;  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  library  ; 
some  one  else  wished  to  found  a  scholarship  ;  it 
was  even  planned  to  print  a  cheap  edition  of  his 

'  plays  ;  but  in  the  end,  through  squabbling,  the 
whole  seemed  to  fall  through  or  die  down,  espe- 
cially when  the  ideas  not  only  of  the  London 
Committee  had  to  be  consulted,  but  those  of  the 
Committee  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  Shak- 
speare was  born.  All  the  while  that  the  discussion 
was  going  on,  there  seemed  so  little  likelihood  of 
a  definite  conclusion  being  reached  withm  a  rea- 

■  sonable  time,  that  the  Events  of  the  Month  passed 


over  the  whole  dispute  in  silence.  Though  no 
monument  could  be  agreed  on,  however,  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon grand  doings  were  to  be  on  the 
birthday  itself,  and  for  a  week  afterwards.  Shak- 
speare's  plays  were  to  be  acted  by  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  ;  speeches  were  to  be  made  in  honour 
of  him  ;  a  dmner  given  ;  a  torchlight  procession  of 
the  most  celebrated  characters  was  to  take  place 
on  the  river  ;  and  a  grand  masquerade  ball  was  to 
conclude  the  whole.  Discord  crept  in,  however,  even 
here  ;  jealousies  arose  between  the  actors,  on  points 
of  etiquette  to  be  maintained.  The  celebration, 
notwithstanding,  has  begun,  and  while  we  write  is 
now  taking  place  ;  but  it  is  not  so  largely  attended 
as  was  expected  ;  and  the  Tercentenary  of  Shak- 
speare, though  it  would  be  ill-natured  to  call  it  an 
entire  failure,  certainly  does  add  another  example 
to  the  multitude  of  earthly  thmgs  from  which 
much  is  expected,  but  which  turn  out  disappoint- 
ments after  all. 

The  terrible  catastrophe  at  Sheffield,  which  we 
described  last  month,  and  which  has  caused  such 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  appears,  now 
we  have  had  time  to  examine  into  it,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  to  have  taken  place  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  material  and  laying  of  the  inner 
bank.  The  embankments  of  these  great  reservoirs 
are  made  with  a  wall  of  puddled  clay,  c^uite  im- 
pervious to  water  in  the  centre,  and  this  supported 
and  assisted  on  each  side  by  a  solid  bank  of  earth, 
&c.  Now  in  the  Bradfield  reservoir  the  engineers 
appear  to  have  considered  the  office  of  the  inner 
bank  to  be  exclusively  to  support,  and  not  that  it 
required  some  greater  consistence  of  its  own  to 
prevent  the  evil  effects  of  saturation  by  water. 
It  is  very  easy  to  try  an  experiment  on  a  small 
scale  to  show  this.  If  a  loose  slope  of  earth  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  which  is  afterwards  filled  with 
water  and  slightly  agitated,  the  earth,  when  satu- 
rated, will  be  seen  to  slide  down  to  a  lower  angle. 
We  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  this  is  exactly 
what  occurred  at  Bradfield — the  inner  embank- 
ment, becoming  saturated  with  water,  slipped 
down,  and  the  top  of  the  puddle  wall  fell  inwards 
on  it,  when  the  water,  rushing  through,  speedily 
cut  the  breach  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  em- 
bankment. 

We  have  still  unhappily  to  go  on  month  after 
month  recording  the  progTess  of  a  useless  war  ;  for 
such  the  war  in  Denmark  has  gromi  to  be  generally 
acknowledged.  The  Prussians  continue  to  bombard 
the  Isle  of  Alsen,  although  Diippel  has  now  fallen 
before  them-— fallen  perhaps  is  hardly  the  right  word 
to  express  the  abandonment  of  a  position  which 
had  long  been  known  to  be  untenable  against  an 
overwhelming  odds.  The  allies  have  thoroughly 
alienated  the  few  remaining  sympathisers  who 
w^ere  left  to  them  by  the  bombardment  of  the  un- 
offending town  of  Sonderborg.  The  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  Times  correspondent  of  the  state 
of  the  town  afterwards  has  been  extracted  at  length 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  correspondents  on  the 
opposing  sides  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
armies  they  respectively  accompany.  The  Danes 
had  been  losing  men  at  the  rate  of  100  a  day ; 
and  had  the  struggle  been  j)rolonged,  it  would 
have  ceased  eventually  from  simple  lack  of  men 
on  the  Danish  side  to  carry  on  the  conflict.  The 
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Prussian  losses  in  the  attack  on  Diippel  are  ac- 
knowledged by  themselves  to  have  been  very 
severe — two  generals,  sixty  officers,  and  six  hundred 
privates  killed  and  woimded— so  we  may  judge 
that  the  conflict  ivas  very  severe.  The  seat  of  war 
is  now  virtually  shifted  from  Sleswig  to  London, 
and  Ave  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  the  probabi- 
lities of  a  pacific  and  satisfactory  settlement  are 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  change.  These  chances 
are  not,  we  fear,  improved  by  the  arrival  of  so  j)ug- 
nacious  a  personage  as  Baron  Beust  as  representa- 
tive of  the  German  Confederation.  "We  have  now 
to  see — proAdded.  the  House  of  Commons  will  sub- 
mit meanwhile  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention — 
what  efi'ect  a  new  discussion  of  old  grievances  wiU 
have  upon  the  belligerent  parties.  The  answer  of 
the  Prussians  to  the  remonstrance  addressed  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  Sonderborg  was,  that  the 
allies  did  not  acknowledge  the  intervention  of 
neutrals. 

Too  late  to  be  noticed  in  our  Obituary,  died  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four.  He  was  tutor  to  her  Majesty  from 
her  earliest  years  till  her  accession,  and  had  filled 
the  see  of  Peterborough  during  twenty-four  years. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

A  letter  foUoioing  any  paragraph  in  the  News  Sum- 
mary refers  to  fuller  detail  elsewhere^  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  indicatedj  hy  the  same  letter. 

[March  26.] 

Malta,  March  24. 
Arrival  of  Garibaldi  on  his  way  to  England,  [a] 

March  26. 

The  Pubhc  Schools  Commission  gave  in  their  re- 
port a  day  or  two  ago. 

Sonderborg,  March  23. 
The  Siege  of  Duppel.— The  Prussian  cannonade 
continues. 

The  King  of  Denmark  visited  the  bastions  last  even- 
ing and  the  hospitals  to-day.    He  leaves  to-moiTow. 

Copenhagen,  March  23. 

The  Siege  of  Fredekicia. — The  commander  of 
Fredericia  reports  as  follows  : — 

''The  enemy  withdrew  yesterday,  abandoning  liis 
position  before  the  town. " 

March  25. 

The  Austi-ians  have  informed  the  commander  of  the 
Danish  man-of-war  stationed  off  the  unfortified  town 
of  Horsens  that  on  the  first  shot  fired  from  the  ship, 
the  place  would  be  given  up  to  pillage  and  destroyed. 

Aix,  March  25. 

France.— The  jury  has  acquitted  M.  Armand. 
Maurice  Roux,  the  plaintifi",  has,  in  consequence, 
commenced  a  civil  action  against  M.  Armand  for 
50,000f.  damages. 

The  following  sentence  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Court  of  Assize  to-day  upon  M.  Armand  : — 

"Considering  that  M.  Armand  is  found  guilty  of 
ha\ang  struck  Maurice  Roux,  he  is  condemned  to  a 
penalty  of  20,000f ,  and  to  defray  the  incidental  costs 
of  the  trial.  {!)] 

March  26. 

The  strength  of  the  King  of  "Wm-temburg  is  de- 
clining so  rapidly  that  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of 
his  demise. 


"Vienna,  March  26. 
The  Archduke  Ferdinand  Max  and  the  Archduchess 
Charlotte  are  now  treated  with  as  much  ceremony  as 
if  they  were  crowned  heads.  On  their  arrival  here 
they  called  on  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  their 
visit  Avas  immediately  returned.  To-morrow  they  are 
to  leave  for  Miramar,  to  which  place  they  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  Austrian  Majesties. 

Danish  Head-quarters,  Sonderborg,  March  26. 
The  Prussian  cannonade  goes  on  daily  and  vigo- 
rously, [c] 

[March  29.] 

Great  Volunteer  Review  at  Blackheath,  yesterday  ; 
about  1,800  men  and  twenty-fom-  guns. 

[March  30.] 

Sonderborg,  March  28. 
Attempt  to  Stop.m  Duppel. — This  morning,  at 
three  o'clock,  an  attack  was  make  on  Bastion  6  and 
on  the  whole  Diippel  lines.  The  Prussians  were 
thrice  repulsed ;  at  last  the  Prussian  soldiers  re- 
fused to  obey  their  ofiicers'  command  to  advance. 
The  Rolf  Krake  fired  on  the  Prussian  right  from 
Wemmingbund,  The  engagement  lasted  seven  hours. 
The  cannonade  continues.  One  hundi'ed  Danes  are 
killed  or  wounded  ;  twenty-two  Prussian  prisoners 
have  been  taken.  Only  four  Danish  regiments  were 
engaged. 

Stuttgardt,  March  29. 
Illness  of  the  King  of  'WrETEMBUEG. — The 
King  has  determined  that  during  his  illness  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  shall  be  more  absolutely 
ti'ansferred  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  that  the 
Crown  Prince  shall  preside  at  the  Cou.ncn  and  sign 
documents  in  his  Majesty's  name. 

New  York,  March  18. 

America. — The  Confederates  are  apparently  about 
to  assume  the  ofi'ensive.  General  Johnston  has  ad- 
vanced a  large  force  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery 
to  Taylor's  Ridge,  near  Ringgold. 

Stuart,  with  5,000  cavalry,  is  reported  across  the 
Rappahannock,  at  Fredericksburg,  menacing  Meade's 
communications  ;  the  Confederates  are  also  moving 
upon  Barboursville,  West  Yirginia. 

General  Grant  officially  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Federal  armies  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  announced 
that  his  head-quarters  in  the  field  woidd  be  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac. 

Sherman  has  also  assumed  his  new  command,  Avith 
his  head-quarters  at  IS'ashville.  His  ofiicial  de- 
spatches confirm  the  failure  of  his  Mississippi  expe- 
dition. 

One  white  and  tw-o  coloured  Federal  regiments 
which  recently  occupied  Yazoo  City  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates. 

President  Davis  has  appointed  the  8  th  of  Aj^ril  for 
fasting  and  prayer. 

A  great  meeting  of  Democrats,  who  advocate 
General  M'Clellan  for  the  Presidency,  was  held  at 
the  Cooper  Institute  last  evening.  The  speech  and 
resolutions  denounced  the  Administration  and  Aboli- 
tionists, and  declared  General  M'Clellan  to  be  the 
only  man  capable  of  rescuing  the  nation  from  disin- 
tegration and  ruLQ, 

March  19. 

General  Fremont  was  last  night  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  a  great  meeting.  The  platform  was 
entirely  Abolitionist.  It  proclaimed  equality  of  aU 
men  before  the  law,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
coloiu',  and  denounced  the  initiation  of  serfdom  by 
attaching  the  person  of  the  labourer  to  the  soil. 

Gold  162. 
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March  30. 

Fall  of  snow  to-day  in  London — streets  covered 
two  inches  thick.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
distress  this  Avinter  in  London,  and  many  deaths  have 
been  reported  caused  by  destitution.  There  is  seldom 
a  week  without  one  being  recorded  in  the  daily 
papers,  [d] 

[April  3.] 
Garibaldi  arrived  in  Southampton,  [e] 

Sonderborg,  April  3. 
The  "War  in  Denmark. — Bombardment  of 
DtiPPEL. — A  terrific  cannonade  has  been  going  on 
since  three  p.m.  to-day,  between  the  Dlippel  batteries 
and  the  enemy's  advanced  batteries  at  Broager.  The 
enemy  commenced  bombarding  the  town  without 
giving  warning. 

Copenhagen,  April  3. 
The  bombardment  of  Diippel  was  continued  to-day. 
Sonderborg  is  burning  in  several  places.  The  cannon- 
ade of  the  enemy  is  kept  up  by  the  same  batteries  as 
yesterday.  Our  outposts  on  the  right  of  the  DiijDpel 
position  were  attacked  several  times  during  the  night. 

[April  4.] 

Ulkebol,  Apjil  4. 
The  Prussians  have  bombarded  Sonderborg  forty- 
eight  hours,  without  any  previous  intimation.  Eighty 
townspeople,  women  and  children,  have  been  killed 
or  wounded.  Fifty  houses  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
have  been  burnt.  Fifteen  hundred  shells  have  been 
thrown  into  the  town,  which  is  deserted.  The  can- 
nonade suddenly  and  completely  ceased  this  morning. 
It  ha»,  however,  recommenced.  The  Danish  position 
is  uninjured. 

Dresden,  April  4. 
The  Conference. — The  official  Dresden  journal  of 
to-day  publishes  a  telegram  from  London,  announcing 
that  Denmark  has  now  officially  notified  her  accept- 
ance of  the  Conference  without  armistice  and  without 
basis. 

Paris,  April  4. 

La  France  of  this  evening  says  :  "All  the  Powers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  have  agreed 
to  take  part  in  the  Conference." 

Copenhagen,  April  4. 

The  Fddreland  of  to-day  says  :  **We  learn  that 
Denmark  will  be .  represented  at  the  Conference  by 
M.  de  Bille,  the  Danish  Minister  in  London  ;  M.  de 
Quaade,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  ;  and  M. 
Krieger,  Member  of  the  High  Court.  The  two  latter 
are  exxDected  to  leave  for  London  on  the  7th  inst. " 

[April  5.] 

April  5. 

A  lively  artillery  fight  took  place  at  Diippel  yester- 
day. The  bombardment  of  Sonderborg  has  ceased. 
The  enemy  has  erected  batteries  in  Skjelgd  for  the 
purpose  of  bombarding  our  man-of-war. 

Yienna,  April  5. 

The  semi-official  Wiener  Abenpost  of  to-day  says  : 
*'  The  allied  Powers  will  demand  at  the  Confer- 
ence ample  security  for  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Duchies,  as  well  as  for  an  unconditional 
equality  with  the  remainder  of  Denmark.  They  will 
further  demand  the  political  union  of  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  with  Germany,  by  which  they  are  perma- 
nently to  be  protected. " 

Ministerial  Changes. — The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
has  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  ;  Mr.  Cardwell  succeeds  him,  and  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  ^kes  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  Court  which  it  had  been  her  Majesty's  inten- 


tion to  hold  on  "Wednesday,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Corps  Diplomatique,  was  postponed  till  Saturday, 
when  it  will  take  place  at  three  o'clock,  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  The  Queen  remains  at  Windsor  Castle, 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  at  Sand- 
ringham.  Her  Majesty  held  a  Council  at  "Windsor 
Castle  on  Thursday,  at  which  liord  Clarendon  and 
Mr.  Cardwell  took  the  oaths  of  their  respective  ap- 
pointments. Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  also  took  the 
oaths  on  being  appointed  of  the  Privy  Council.  [/] 

April  4. 

Pome.  — The  Pope  was  present  at  a  religious  cere- 
mony in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Minerva  :  his 
health  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Turin. — The  sum  of  money  seized  by  order  of  the 
Turin  Tribunal  at  Lemmi's,  and  alleged  to  be  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  subscription  towards  a  fund  for  an  association 
objected  to  by  the  Government,  is  restored  to  Gari- 
baldi's banker,  it  having  been  proved  that  the  money 
in  question  had  no  connexion  with  the  aforesaid 
fund. 

March  10. 

Brazil, — The  Brazilian  Government  has  accepted 
the  mediation  of  Portugal  in  the  dispute  with  Eng- 
land. 

April  4. 

Portugal. — The  Cortes  are  prorogued  until  the 
14th  May.  An  Austrian  squadron  is  assembling  here. 
Two  more  ships  have  arrived. 

April  6. 

Two  Austrian  frigates  and  a  gunboat  sail  for  the 
Baltic. 

April  1. 

Norway. — The  Storthing  is  closed  at  Christiana. 
The  King,  in  his  speech,  says  that  Sweden,  jointly 
with  other  Powers,  will  endeavour  to  obtain  peace  ; 
but  that  she  must  at  the  same  time  be  prepared  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  Denmark  against  overpowering  force. 

March  16. 

India. — It  is  announced  that  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  is  to  be  doubled. 

February  24. 

New  Zealand. — The  war  in  New  Zealand  is  still 
proceeding.  The  natives  have  concentrated  at  Piho- 
piko,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  General  Came- 
ron's forces.  The  general  is  said  to  intend  compelling 
their  surrender  by  starvation. 

At  the  usual  meeting  (now  held  fortnightly)  of  the 
Lancashire  Distress  Fund  Executive  Committee,  Mr. 
Maclure  reports  that  6,241^.  155.  8d.  had  been  re- 
ceived during  the  past  fortnight,  and  that  the  balance 
in  the  bank  was  133,210/.  35.  8d.  Mr.  Farnall 
reports  a  decrease  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  the 
fortnight  ending  March  27th  from  the  guardians  of 
twenty-seven  unions,  of  6,687. 

A  MEMORIAL  is  presented  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
signed  by  the  merchants,  shipowners,  and  under- 
writers at  Lloyd's,  praying  that  Government  will 
advise  that  a  parliamentary  grant  of  a  definite  sum 
of  public  money  be  bestowed  on  Sir  Eowland  Hill, 
as  a  just  recognition  of  his  valuable  services. 

[April  6.] 

The  case  of  King,  Heenan,  and  others,  concerned 
in  the  prize-fight,  at  Wadhurst,  in  December  last, 
came  before  the  Sussex  magistrates  in  quarter  ses- 
sions, and  after  the  expression  of  contrition  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants,  and  their  promise  not  to 
off'end  in  like  manner  again,  they  are  discharged  on 
their  omi  recognisances. 

The  Law  Lords  give  judgment  in  the  Alexandra 
Appeal  Case,  deciding,  by  a  majority  of  four  to  two, 
in  favour  of  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
I  and  against  the  Crown. 
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Mr.  T.  p.  Cooki:,  tlie  distinguished  actor,  died  on 
Monday  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  H.  Gum- 
ming, 37,  Thurloe-square,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the 
Marine  Society  ;  and,  subsequently  entering  the  navy, 
served  under  Welson  at  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen, for  which  he  received  a  medal.  His  lirst 
appearance  on  the  stage  took  place  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  in  January,  1804,  and  for  many  years'  he  was 
recognised  as  the  best  theatrical  type  of  the  British 
seaman. 

General  James  Ahmuty,  the  oldest  officer  in  the 
Indian  Army,  died  recently  at  Lahore,  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year.  He  entered  the  Bengal  Artillery  in 
1790,  when  Tippoo  Sultan  was  in  the  height  of  his 
power.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  in  1803,  in  the 
same  month  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  fought  the 
battle  of  Assaye. 

Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  whose  name  was  well  known 
to  literature  in  the  days  of  the  "Annuals,"  died  on 
the  5th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Blenheim  Crescent, 
Kensington  Park,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Australia. — The  third  Session  of  the  third  Parlia- 
ment of  Victoria  was  opened  on  the  26th  of  January, 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Assem- 
bly the  despatch  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  stating  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  sending  convicts  to  any 
part  of  Australia,  excepting  only  that  colony  situate 
at  a  great  distance  from  all  the  others  to  which  con- 
victs have  already  been  sent  for  several  years  past. 
The  post-office  revenue  was  said  to  be  deficient  for  the 
year  of  35,000?.,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  reduction 
of  the  postal  rate  to  twopence  would  occasion  a  further 
loss  of  26,600?.,  and  that  to  frank  newspapers  to 
Great  Britain  would  cost  the  colony  12,000?.  per 
annum.  At  Adelaide  orders  have  been  received  to 
stop  any  further  enrolment  of  volunteers  for  New 
Zealand.    Forty  men  had  previously  enlisted. 

Copenhagen,  April  5. 
Thl  Bombardment  of  DtjppEL. — The  bombard- 
ment of  Sbnderborg  was  recommenced  yesterday  at 

2  P.M. 

The  Diippel  works  have  sustained  no  injury  what- 
ever. 

A  pontoon  train  has  been  seen  near  Ballesgaard, 
A  lively  artillery  fight  took  place  at  Diippel  yes- 
terday. 

The  bombardment  of  Sonderborg  has  ceased. 

The  enemy  has  erected  batteries  in  Stegswig 
[Skjeldgd  ?]  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  men-of- 
war. 

General  Fassard  is  expected  in  Copenhagen  from 
Stockholm. 

Gravenstein,  April  6. 
The  Prussians  before  Diippel. — Last  night 
several  divisions  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  the  Guards 
drove  in  the  enemy's  outposts  and  took  up  a  position 
250  paces  beyond  the  first  parallel.  In  the  engage- 
ment sixteen  of  the  Prussian  infantry  and  two  pioneers 
were  wounded,  but  none  were  killed.  Twenty-eight 
Danes  were  captured. 

Paris,  April  6. 

The  Mexican  Dieficulty.— The  Patrie  of  this 
evening,  in  a  telegram  from  Trieste,  states  that  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  will  probably  receive  the  Mexi- 
can deputation  on  Thursday  next. 

La  France  of  this  evening  says  : — 

"We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  recent  diffi- 
culties respecting  the  acceptance  of  the  Mexican 
Crown  will  be  solved  by  a  compromise  between  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
and  that  the  latter  will  very  shortly  proceed  to 
Mexico." 

The  same  journal  states  that  its  private  intelli- 
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gence  announces  there  can,  unfortunately,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Pope's  illness  must  be  regarded  with 
serious  apprehensions  by  the  whole  Catholic  world. 

April  6. 

Last  night  the  enemy  drove  back  our  videttes  upon 
the  left  wing,  when  an  infantry  engagement  ensued. 
At  daybreak  ourj  troops  reoccupied  their  former 
position.  During  the  night  the  enemy  extended  the 
parallel  already  commenced.    Our  loss  is  trifling. 

April  6. 

The  portfolio  of  Foreign  AfFaira,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  M.  de  Quaade,  who  has  left  for  London, 
accompanied  by  M.  Krieger,  will  be  assumed  by 
Bishop  Monrad,  the  President  of  the  Council. 

April  7. 

The  assembly  of  the  Conference  on  the  Dano- 
German  question  remains  fixed  for  the  12th  of  April, 
but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Germanic  Diet 
will  have  appointed  its  plenipotentiary  by  that  date. 
It  is  believed  that  Baron  von  Beust  or  Herr  von  der 
Pfordten  will  represent  the  Diet. 

Lubeck,  April  7. 
M.  de  Quaade,  the  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign 
Aff'airs,  and  Councillor  Krieger,  arrived  here  this 
morning  from  Copenhagen. 

April  7. 

Sonderborg  was  bombarded  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  results  were  inconsiderable.  The  firing  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  also  from  the  Diippel  entrench- 
ments was  very  severe. 

Neumunster,  April  7. 
An  assembly  of  Holstein  clergymen  took  place 
here  to-day,  consisting  of  sixty  members.  The 
assembly  assented  without  reserve  to  the  resolutions 
recently  adopted  by  the  Holstein  Estates.  The  Hol- 
stein Government,  in  a  circular  to  the  police  authori- 
ties, has  enjoined  a  strict  surveillance  of  the  traffic 
with  Denmark. 

[April  10.1 

There  has  been  no  news  of  importance  from  the 
seat  of  war  in  Denmark  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days.  The  Conference  is  looked  upon  as  likely  to  take 
place,  but  without  an  armistice. 

Paris,  April  10. 
The  Emperor  is  understood  to  be  impatient  at  the 
delay  in  the  Archduke  Maximilian's  setting  out  for 
Mexico,  and  has  written  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a 
letter  which  will  probably  expedite  matters. 

Vienna,  April  10. 
The  Archduke  is  supposed  to  be  unwilling  to  give 
up  his  reversionary  claim  to  the  Austrian  throne,  and 
to  the  large  fortune  which  he  was  to  inherit  from 
his  uncle.  The  former  would  be  insisted  on  as  a 
condition  of  his  receiving  Mexico,  and  the  latter  is 
understood  to  be  a  private  stipulation  of  his  uncle, 
who  is  opposed  to  the  Archduke's  going  to  Mexico 
at  all. 

Paris,  April  9. 
The  Empire  of  Mexico. — La  France  of  to-day 
states  : — "  We  believe  we  are  enabled  to  assert  that 
the  French  army  of  occupation  will  be  gradually  with- 
drawn from  Mexico.  The  Archduke  Maximilian  and 
the  Archduchess  Charlotte  will  leave  for  Mexico  on 
Monday  next.    En  route  they  will  visit  Rome." 

Trieste,  April  9. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  will  return  to  Vienna 
shortly  after  the  signature  of  the  document  accepting 
the  crown  of  Mexico,  [g] 

[April  11.] 

A  meeting  held  at  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor  pre- 
siding, in  honour  of  Sir  M.  Montefiore. 
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[Ap'il  12.] 

Enormous  gathering  and  procession,  chiefly  but  not 
entirely,  of  the  working  classes  to  escort  Garibaldi 
from  the  Nine  Elms  railway  station  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  yesterday,  [h] 

[April  13.] 

All  the  preparations  for  the  Shakspeare  commemora- 
tion are  likely  to  come  to  nothing.  The  promoters  of 
the  scheme  seem  unable  to  agree  amongst  them- 
selves, [i] 

The  barbarous  attack  upon  Sonderborg  has  roused 
the  indignation  of  all  who  lay  claim  to  civilization 
or  even  humanity.  We  wish  we  had  room  for  more 
than  a  mere  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Times 
correspondent  giving  an  account  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  place,  [k] 

New  York,  March  29. 
America. — General  Forrest's  attack  upon  Union 
City,  "Western  Tennessee,  on  the  24th,  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  town  and  500  Federals.  Immediately 
afterwards  Forrest  entered  Kentucky,  and  on  the  25th 
occupied  Paducah,  on  the  Ohio  Eiver,  from  which  he 
removed  many  valuable  spoils.  He  also  attacked  the 
fort,  but  for  want  of  heavy  cannon  was  compelled  to 
desist.  Two  Federal  gunboats  from  Cairo  opened  fire 
to  dislodge  his  forces,  during  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  city  was  destroyed.  Forrest  then  retired,  but  in 
what  direction  is  not  announced, 

Copenhagen,  April  11. 
The  Bombardment  of  Duppel. — A  violent  fire 
was  uninterruptedly  kept  up  by  the  enemy  until 
7  P.M.  yesterday.   Twenty  of  our  men  were  woimded. 
The  windmill  on  Diippel-hill  has  been  burnt  down. 

Gravenstein,  April  11. 

The  Danish  batteries  have  been  silenced.  Several 
heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  have  been  dismounted,  and 
much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  entrenchments  from 
No.  1  to  No.  6  has  been  shot  away. 

The  Dlippel  windmill,  which  served  the  Danes 
both  as  a  powder  magazine  and  observatory,  has  been 
destroyed. 

The  Prussian  troops  in  Jutland  have  advanced 
northwards.  They  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Horsens, 
after  a  short  engagement,  and  subsequently  advanced 
by  way  of  Hansted. 

Hamburg,  April  12. 
The  Borsenhalle  of  to-day  publishes  the  foUowmg 
telegram  : — 

"  Flensburg,  April  11. 
"  The  fire  from  the  Diippel  bastions  was  to-day  very 
feeble.    Three  of  them  were  quite  silent.    The  Danes 
are  preparing  to  evacuate  their  entrenchments." 

La  France  of  this  evening  says  : — "The  excitement 
in  Lyons  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy  continues.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  upon  applying  to  the  Papal  brief 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Bonald  the  article  of  the  organic 
law  prohibiting  the  reception,  publication,  printing, 
and  putting  into  execution  of  any  bull,  brief,  rescript, 
decree,  or  other  missive  of  the  Court  of  Rome. " 

The  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Avergne  will  be  the  only 
plenipotentiary  of  France  at  the  Conference. 

The  Bourse  opened  heavy,  but  subsequently  be- 
came firni.  Rentes  were  finally  quoted  at  66f  30c,, 
or  10c.  higher  than  yesterday. 

Miramar,  April  12, 
The  Emperor  of  Mexico,— The  health  of  the 

Emperor  Maximilian  is  rapidly  improving. 

The  Empress  received  the  corporation  of  Trieste 

and  some  foreign  deputations  to-day. 
Their  Majesties  will  probably  embark  on  Thursday 


India, — By  the  arrival  of  the  Calcutta  mail,  prtvate 
correspondence  and  files  of  papers  from  Calcutta  to 
the  1 0th  of  March  have  been  received,  [?] 

Paris,  April  12. 
Difficulties  are  now  removed,  scruples  satisfied, 
hesitation  at  an  end,  and  the  Prince,  who  only  three 
days  ago  was  simply  an  Austrian  Archduke,  is  now 
Maximilian,  first  Emperor  of  Mexico  (or  of  the  Mexi- 
cans). The  new  Sovereign  has,  then,  at  last  con- 
sented to  renounce  his  riglits  to  the  throne  of  Austria, 
as  well  as  his  share  of  the  family  heritage,  said  to 
amount  to  twenty  millions  of  florins.  The  renuncia- 
tion  of  the  crown  may,  however,  be  repealed  in  the 
event  of  his  resigning  the  throne  before  the  term  of 
six  years.  If  a  country  in  which  political  changes 
were  so  frequent  can  manage  to  get  on  without  revo- 
lution or  serious  insurrection  for  so  long  a  period,  we 
may  anticipate  a  long  and  tranquil  reign  for  its  new 
Sovereign.  [Z] 

Rome,  April  12. — The  Pope  paid  a  visit  to-day  to 
the  extramural  Church  of  St,  Agnes,  His  Holiness 
was  much  cheered  by  the  people,  Rome  is  illuminated 
this  evening. 

Alexandria,  April  4. 

Egypt. — An  accident  has  occurred  on  the  railway, 
by  which  the  luggage  of  the  Indian  passengers  has 
been  either  destroyed  or  much  injured.  The  fault  in 
that  instance  lay  with  an  English  driver,  but,  coming 
as  it  did  upon  a  series  of  collisions  (as  many  as  sixteen 
in  a  month),  shows  that  Oriental  management,  which 
sufficed  when  the  traffic  was  moderate  and  the  line 
single,  is  quite  unequal  to  the  increased  amount  of 
work  now  required  of  it  and  the  direction  of  a  double 
line.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Government  will 
consent  to  some  modification  in  the  administration  of 
the  railway,  and  that  the  control  will  be  placed  in 
competent  hands,  fortified  with  full  powers — in  fact, 
that  some  European  of  known  ability  should  be 
selected  as  sole  director. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  portion  of  the 
English  here  should  place  themselves  at  open  war 
with  the  Government,  as  it  will  do  harm  to  the  body 
in  general,  and  drive  the  Viceroy  to  ally  himself  with 
other  nationalities,  to  our  prejudice.  That  grievances 
do  exist,  and  must  continue  to  exist  for  some  time,  is 
certain.  They  have  been  brought  about  by  a  train  of 
circumstances  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  in  fact,  by  a  sudden  and  great  increase  in  both 
the  import  and  export  trade.  The  same  thing  has 
occurred  in  other  countries — in  Western  India,  for 
example  ;  but  no  one  there  thinks  of  attacking  the 
Government. 

[April  14,] 

New  Zealand,  Feb,  25, 
General  Cameron  was  advancing  his  troops  towards 
the  native  strongholds,  and  was  almost  in  face  of  the 
enemy.  An  action  may  take  place  any  moment. 
The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  was  with  the  troops. 
He  had  been  followed  and  fired  at  by  four  natives  from 
Paterangi. 

Paris,  April  13. 
The  Emperor  will  receive  Lord  Clarendon  (who  has 
come  from  London,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  Dano- 
Germanic  afiair)  at  a  private  audience  to-morroAV. 

[April  15.] 

Augustenborg,  April  14. 
The  German  newspapers  assert  that  an  intimation 
was  given  by  the  Prussians  before  the  bombardment 
of  Sonderborg.    The  Times  correspondent  maintains 
that  no  intimation  whatever  was  given. 
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The  Diippel  position  holds  out  bravely.  The  Danes 
are  determined  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity. 

New  York,  April  1. 

Considerable  jealousy  of  General  Grant  is  making 
its  appearance. 

A  Republican  General. — Six  years  ago  General 
Grant  occupied  a  little  farm  to  the  south-west  of 
St.  Louis,  whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the 
wood  and  drawing  it  to  Carondelet,  and  selling  it  in 
the  market  there.  Many  of  his  wood  purchasers  are 
now  calling  to  mind  that  they  had  a  cord  of  wood 
delivered  in  person  by  the  great  General  Grant. 
When  he  came  into  the  wood-market  he  was  usually 
dressed  in  an  old  fplt  hat,  with  a  blouse  coat,  and  his 
pants  tucked  in  the  top  of  his  boots.  In  truth,  he 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  sturdy  and  honest  woodsman. 
This  was  his  winter's  work.  In  the  summer  he  turned 
a  collector  of  debts,  but  for  this  he  was  not  qualified. 
He  had  a  noble  and  truthful  soul ;  so  when  he  was 
told  that  the  debtor  had  no  money,  he  believed  him, 
and  would  not  trouble  the  debtor  again.  He  was 
always  at  work  at  something,  but  did  not  possess  the 
knack  of  making  money.  His  habits  of  life  were 
hardy,  inexjiensive,  and  simple.  On  a  cold  day, 
when  he  brought  a  load  of  wood  to  the  Carondelet 
market,  he  would  take  something  to  keep  himself 
warm.  This  is  the  foundation  of  many  reports  of  his 
inebriety, — The  Milwaukie. 

Ireland,  April  15. — The  BuUin  Evening  Post  an- 
nounces the  death  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Sugden,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  which  occurred  suddenly 
yesterday  morning  at  his  residence,  Malahide.  By 
his  decease  the  office  of  Registrar  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  become  vacant. 

The  horse  show,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Friday 
next,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
promises  to  be  very  successful.  The  entries,  which 
amount  to  nearly  400,  comprise  every  class,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  liberal  prizes  will  attract  horses  of 
the  greatest  value  and  best  blood  in  the  country. 

Copenhagen,  April  14, 
An  ofiicial  notification  announces  that  the  Prussian 
forts  of  Dantsic  and  Pillau  will  be  blockaded  from  the 
19th  instant. 

Fresh  bodies  of  troops  are  continually  being  de- 
spatched to  the  seat  of  war, 

No  idea  is  entertained  of  voluntarily  surrendering 
Dybbbl. 

April  12. 

Spain. — The  Ministry  have  stated,  in  reply  to  a 
question  in  the  Cortes,  that  they  will  energetically 
carry  on  the  war  until  the  submission  of  San  Domingo 
be  obtained. 

{Aj^il  16.] 

Cuxhaven,  April  14, 
Several  Danish  war-vessels  are  cruising  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe.    It  is  said  that  two  frigates  and  two  cor- 
vettes have  captured  three  vessels  and  some  small 
craft. 

Gravenstein,  April  15. 

The  Siege  of  Duppel.— Last  night  the  entrench- 
ments before  Diippel  were  connected  with  the  new 
parallel. _  The  work  was  completed  without  any  loss 
on  our  side.    A  few  Danes  were  taken  prisoners. 

Cannonading  was  carried  on  the  whole  night. 

Berlin,  April  15. 
Yesterday  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  made  a  re- 
connaissance in  the  Grille  against  Jasmund.  He  fell 
in  with  a  Danish  ship  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  which 
fired  broadsides  for  tAvo  hours  and  a  half  at  the  Grille 
without  striking  her._  The  Grille  rejoined  the  squa- 
dron at  Swinemunde  in  the  evening. 


Dresden,  April  15, 
The  Federal  Diet  having  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  King  of  Saxony  for  the  nomination  of  Baron  von 
Beust  as  representative  of  the  Diet  at  the  Conference, 
the  latter  has  declared  himself  ready  to  accept  the 
nomination,  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Federal 
Diet  for  its  choice. 

Paris,  April  15. 

France, — The  Paris  papers  of  this  evening  state 
that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  will  arrive  on  Tuesday 
next  at  Rome,  whence  he  will  set  out  the  following 
day  for  Mexico. 

Lord  Clarendon  dined  yesterday  at  the  English 
Embassy.  He  will  dine  to-morrow  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  on  Sunday  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  His 
Lordship  will  leave  for  London  on  Monday  next. 

A  French  Yiev^  of  the  Garibaldi  Reception. 
— A  London  correspondent  of  the  Steele,  M.  Jules 
Guerin,  writing  to  that  paper  on  April  12,  says 
"  Garibaldi  arrived  in  London  yesterday.  Although 
I  have  lived  in  England  many  years,  although  I  have 
attended  many  enthusiastic  meetings  and  brilliant 
manifestations,  I  humbly  confess  that  I  did  not  yet 
know  the  English  people.  I  speak  of  the  real  horny- 
handed  people,  browned  by  the  heat  of  the  forge  or 
of  the  sun.  I  did  not  know  what  ardent  sympathy 
there  is  in  those  devoted  hearts,  or  what  treasures  of 
admiration  for  liberty  are  hidden  under  that  calm  and 
almost  cold  exterior  of  the  English.  The  reception 
of  Garibaldi  by  the  people  of  London  is  a  fact  without 
parallel. " 

Berne,  April  15. 
Switzerland. — The  Swiss  Federal  Council  have 
resolved  to  put  in  force  the  decree  of  expulsion  against 
Mazzini,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  lately  several  times 
abused  the  right  of  hospitality.  Orders  have  conse- 
quently been  despatched  to  the  different  cantons  to 
that  effect, 

[Ap-il  19.] 

Copenhagen,  April  1 8, 
The  Assault  on  DiiPPEL. — The  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  at  Diippel  announces  that  at  eleven 
o'clock  this  morning  an  attack  was  being  made  by 
the  enemy  upon  the  entrenchments. 

Gravenstein,  April  18. 
The  assault  upon  the  Danish  works  at  Duppel  was 
delivered  at  ten  this  morning. 

Dresden,  April  18. 
The  Conference. — Baron  von  Beust  left  this 
morning  for  London.    Having  been  invited  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  he  proceeds  first  to  Gotha,  and 
thence  to  Frankfort,  where  he  will  remain  two  days. 

Paris,  April  18, 
France, — Lord  Clarendon  is  expected  to  leave  to- 
night upon  his  return  to  London. 

[A'pril  21,] 

General  Garibaldi, — Yesterday  the  freedom  of 
the  City  of  London  was  presented  to  General  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  with  an  almost  unparalleled  accompani- 
ment of  honours  and  unanimous  expressions  of  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  admiration. 

General  Garibaldi,  having  been  advised  by  his  phy- 
sicians that  his  health  is  unequal  to  the  exertion  and 
excitement  which  he  is  called  upon  to  undergo,  de- 
termines to  leave  England  in  a  few  days.  He  goes  to 
Cornwall  mth  Col.  Peard,  and  will  embark  at  Fowey, 
in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  yacht.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  will  go  with  him  to  Caprera. 

Berlin,  April  19. 
As  the  British  Cabinet  has  fixed  the  20th  inst. 
the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  withi>nt 
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the  consent  of  the  great  German  Powers,  and  without 
consideration  that  Baron  von  Beust  cannot  arrive  m 
London  for  a  few  days,  the  Prussian  representatives 
in  London  have  received  instructions  not  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  as  fixed  by 
Enghand. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Austrian  representatives 
have  received  similar  instructions. 

The  Conference  met  yesterday,  but,  as  Baron  von 
Beust  had  not  arrived,  it  was  adjourned  till  Monday 
next. 

[April  22.] 

Indignant  remonstrances  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  the  delay  in  holding  the  Conference,  as  in  the 
meanwhile  the  slaughter  in  Denmark  must  continue. 

Kome,  April  20. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Mexico. — The 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Mexico  had  an  audience  of 
the  Pope  yesterday.  They  have  visited  the  Basilica 
of  the  Vatican,  the  ex- King  of  Naples,  the  Neapoli- 
tan Eoyal  family,  and  Cardinal  Antonelli. 

Yesterday  evening  their  Majesties  gave  a  dinner 
party,  followed  by  a  reception,  which  was  attended  by 
the  Cardinals,  the  Pontifical  Ministers,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  the  Roman  nobility. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Mexico  will  leave 
Rome  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  v/ill  embark 
this  evening  at  Civita  Vecchia  for  Mexico. 

General  Garibaldi. — Yesterday  morning  the 
members  of  the  Reform  Club  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  the  great  Italian  General  at  luncheon  in 
thft  large  saloon  of  the  club.  The  fact  of  his  intended 
visit  appeared  to  be  well  known,  and  a  large  crowd 
collected  to  see  Garibaldi  pass  down  Pall-mall.  The 
entrance  to  the  club  and  the  saloon  were  filled  with 
ladies  wdio  wished  to  see  the  gi-eat  guest  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  banquet,  while  in  the  room  where  the 
dejellner  was  laid  M.  JuUien's  band  was  stationed, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  chorus  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  The  room  was  beautifully  decorated,  and 
when  the  company,  to  the  number  of  200,  were  seated, 
the  scene  was  exceedingly  animated.  Lord  Ebury 
presided,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  and 
when  the  customary  and  loyal  toasts  had  been  given 
with  all  the  honours,  he  gave  the  health  of  the  guest 
of  the  day,  amid  loud  and  continued  cheering. 

The  General  visited  the  House  of  Commons  yester- 
day afternoon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Seely.  He  sat 
on  the  front  bench  under  the  gallery.  Of  course 
there  was  no  expression  of  feeling,  although  for  some 
minutes  he  was  the  observed  of  all  observers.  After 
remaining  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  proceeded 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  Earl  Russell  left  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and,  after  warmly  greeting  the  General,  en- 
gaged him  for  a  few  moments  in  conversation. 

In  the  evening  the  Company  of  Fishmongers  enter- 
tained the  General  at  dinner  in  their  stately  corporate 
hall  at  the  north  end  of  London-bridge,  and  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  freedom  of  their 
order,  enclosed  in  a  handsome  gold  box,  studded  with 
precious  stones,  of  the  value  of  100  guineas.  Covers 
were  laid  for  150  guests,  many  of  whom  were  ladies. 

[April  23.] 

Copenhagen,  April  19, 
DuPPEL. — After  a  violent  bombardment  during  the 

night  of  the  17th  inst.,  which  was  renewed  with  still 

greater  violence  at  daybreak,  our  redoubts  were  almost 

entirely  demolished. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  1st  Brigade  is  missing, 

and  scarcely  one-half  of  the  8th  fell  back  in  safety. 
The  force  occupying  the  Ute-de-pont  held  it,  even 

after  our  batteries  had  been  dismantled,  until  the 


army  had  reached  the  island  of  Alsen,    100  dead  and 
800  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Alsen. 

Gravenstein,  April  20.  . 

The  Prussian  Loss  before  Duppel. — Our  loss  on 
Monday,  in  killed  and  woimded,  amounted  to  60 
officers  and  upwards  of  1,000  men. 

The  Danish  loss,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  is  at  least 
4,000  men. 

Paris,  April  21. 
The  Conference. — The  Paris  Presse  says  that  the 
negotiations  between  Paris  and  London  with  regard 
to  the  Duchies  have  resulted  in  a  complete  under- 
standing between  England  and  France.  England  has 
consented  to  support  the  French  proposition  in  case 
the  Conference  should  not  come  to  an  agreement,  and 
should  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the  treaties  the  solu- 
tion of  the  conflict  ;  on  the  other  hand  France  has 
consented  to  the  discussion  of  the  treaties  at  the 
outset,  on  the  condition  that  England,  if  beaten  on 
this  point,  and  unable  to  procure  its  acceptance,  will 
support  the  democratic  solution  proposed  by  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

April  23. 

Departure  of  Garibaldi. — Yesterday,  after  less 
than  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  the  capital.  General 
Garibaldi  quitted  London  on  his  return  to  his  island 
home  in  Caprera.  With  the  General  also  left  his  two 
sons,  Menotti  and  Ricciotti,  his  secretary,  his  surgeon, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  little  household  that 
accompanied  him  from  his  island.  Up  to  last  night 
no  eff"ort  had  been  spared  by  delegates  from  various 
deputations  to  induce  the  General  to  postpone  his 
departure  for  at  least  a  time  ;  but  Garibaldi,  havmg 
accepted  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  invitation  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  yacht  to  Caprera,  could  not  think  of 
drawing  back  at  the  eleventh  hour  from  such  an  en- 
gagement. He  therefore  firmly  adhered  to  the  inten- 
tion he  expressed  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  of 
leaving  town  on  Friday.  Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  the  General  left  Mr.  Seely's  house  and  drove 
with  him  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  residence  in  Gros- 
venor-square,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Stafford- 
house,  arriving  there  at  half-past  twelve.  There  was 
no  crowd,  for  it  was  believed  that  the  General  had 
already  left  town,  and  certainly  none  expected  him  at 
Staff'ord-liouse.  Yet  the  visit  to  Stafford-house  was 
made  expressly  with  the  view  of  affording  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  opportunity  of 
paying  a  j)rivate  and  friendly  visit  to  the  great 
Italian  patriot  before  quitting  this  country.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  came  to  town  yesterday  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  after  the  transaction  of  this  business  his  Royal 
Highness  walked  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Staf- 
ford-house without  attracting  any  observation.  At 
Staff'ord-liouse  he  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 
It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  sincere  satisfaction  the 
announcement  of  this  visit  by  his  Royal  Highness  to 
the  General  will  be  received  throughout  the  country. 
At  a  little  before  three  o'clock  Garibaldi  left  Stafford- 
house  for  Cliefden-house,  near  Maidenhead,  the  seat 
of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Sutherland.  He  will 
resume  his  journey  for  Plymouth  on  Monday,  iand 
will  pass  that  night  at  Col.  Peard's  residence,  Penquite, 
Cornwall.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  General  and  his 
friends  embark  on  board  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
yacht  for  Caprera. 

We  are  favoured  by  Mr.  Seely  with  a  copy  of  the 
following  farewell  address  from  Garibaldi  to  the 
English  nation  : — 

"  I  off'er  my  heartfelt  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the 
English  nation  and  their  Government  for  the  recep-  _ 
tion  I  have  met  with  in  this  free  land.  I  came  here 
with  the  primitive  object  of  thanking  them  for  their 
sympathy  for  me  and  for  my  country,  and  this  my 
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first  object  is  accomplished.  I  have  desired  to  be 
altogether  at  the  disposition  of  niy  English  friends, 
and  to  go  to  every  place  where  I  might  be  wished  to 
go,  but  I  find  that  I  cannot  now  fulfil  all  these  en- 
gagements of  my  heart, 

"  If  I  have  caused  some  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment to  many  friends,  I  ask  their  pardon,  but  I 
cannot  draw  the  line  between  where  I  could  and 
wkere  I  could  not  go,  and  therefore  for  the  present 
these  are  my  thanks  and  my  farewell. 

' '  Still,  I  hope,  perhaps,  at  no  distant  time  to 
return  to  see  my  friends  in  the  domestic  life  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  redeem  some  of  my  engagements  with 
the  generous  people  of  this  country,  which,  with  deep 
i-egret,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  now  fulfil. 

Gr.  Garibaldi. 
*'26,  Prince's-gate,  London,  April  22." 

Times. — Money  Market. — March  27th,  Consols 
91^  to  I ;  April  23rd,  91 4. 

Malta,  March  2L 
[a]  Garibaldi  at  Malta.  —  On  Wednesday 
morning,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Valetta  from  Mar- 
seilles, the  population  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
news  that  General  Garibaldi  was  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  his  two  sons,  Menotti  and  Eicciotti,  his 
secretary,  Signor  Guerzoni,  Dr.  Basile,  Signori 
Basso  and  Sonches,  and  Colonel  Chambers,  Liver- 
pool Eifle  Volunteers.  It  appears  that  the  Valetta 
had  received  orders  at  Marseilles  to  call  at  Caprera, 
and.  on  nearing  the  island  fired  two  guns,  which 
brought  alongside  the  Italian  guard  from  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Maddalena,  who  inquired  the 
object  of  her  visit.  In  the  meantime,  two  other 
boats  approached  the  steamer  from  the  other  side, 
and  in  a  few  moments  General  Garibaldi,  and  his 
sons,  and  the  few  friends  who  accompanied  him, 
were  on  board.  On  arriving  at  Malta  he  inquired 
if  he  could  land  without  creating  a  sensation,  and, 
having  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Imperial  Hotel,  where  he  intends 
taking  up  his  temporary  abode  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Bipon  to-night,  in  which  vessel  he  has  secured 
a  passage  for  England,  via  Gibraltar  and  South- 
ampton. His  object,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  medical  advice,  and  to  pay  a 
debt  of  gratitude  he  considers  he  owes  to  the 
English  people.  Although  he  has  not  yet  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  his  general 
health  appears  to  be  good.  Your  readers  will,  of 
course,  be  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  reception 
he  had  from  the  Maltese.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected, 
bearing  in  mind  the  strong  feelings  concerning  the 
Italian  revolution  which  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation are  known  to  entertain.  At  about  eight 
o'clock,  A.M.,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  hotel, 
some  groups  of  idlers  began  to  ^collect  in  the  street, 
and  the  police,  I  believe  rather  prematurely,  came 
in  numbers  and  took  their  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel.  This  may  have  been  a  reason  for  attracting 
more  people.  The  fact  is,  that  in  half  an  hour  the 
street  was  crowded  as  much  as  it  could  be.  At 
this  time  the  crowd  consisted  chiefly  of  the  lower 
classes,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  several 
citizens  of  respectability,  among  whom  were  many 
who  are  known  to  hold  opinions  contrary  to  Gari- 
baldi, had  collected  on  the  spot  with  the  object  of 
preventing  any  unfavourable  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  rabble.  More  than  two  hours 
passed  without  any  incident.    During  this  time 


several  of  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  authorities 
waited  on  Garibaldi  to  give  him  welcome.  A  great 
number  of  the  population  then  began  to  follow 
their  example.  A  number  of  Sicilian  refugees  of 
Bourbon  tendencies,  of  whom  there  are  in  Malta 
about  200,  then  assembled  opposite  the  hotel,  and 
began  now  and  then  to  hiss,  encouraging  the  mob 
to  follow  their  example.  Meantime,  many  of  the 
educated  classes  were  exerting  themselves  to  pre- 
vent conduct  so  unseemly  towards  an  inoffensive 
stranger,  but,  their  efforts  not  having  been  entirely 
successful,  they  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  show 
their  disapproval  in  an  unmistakable  manner.  To 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  present,  except  the 
Sicilians  and  a  few  of  the  rabble,  a  general  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  cheering  ensued,  which  brought 
the  General  to  the  balcony.  This  was  a  signal  for 
a  general  uncovering  of  heads  and  repeated  cheer- 
ing, which  lasted  for  some  time.  During  the  day 
other  persons  in  authority  and  a  great  number  of 
the  Maltese  and  English  residents  continued  to 
visit  the  illustrious  traveller,  among  whom  were 
noticed  some  of  the  elected  members  of  Council, 
as  well  as  nobles,  merchants,  and  others.  The 
visitors  were  introduced  to  him  by  General  Fabrizi, 
who  is  at  present  staying  here,  and  by  M.  Emilio 
dei  Baroni  Sceberras,  a  Maltese  gentleman,  who 
has  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  before. 
Garibaldi  seemed  much  pleased  at  this  unexpected 
welcome,  and  recj^uested  the  superintendent  of 
police  to  express  his  feelings  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor.  On  one  of  the  elected  members,  the 
Hon.  Dr.  E.  Sciostino,  assuring  him  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  the  hisses  proceeded  chiefly  from 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  population,  and  that 
the  Maltese  had  considered  themselves  bound  to 
cheer  him,  in  order  to  show  their  dissent,  he  said 
that  he  had  remarked  it,  and  requested  him  to  be 
the  interpreter  of  his  gratitude.  It  is  certainly  a 
fact,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  that  this  extra- 
ordinary man  has  a  strange  faculty  of  attracting 
people. 

Last  evening  Menotti  Garibaldi,  accompanied 
by  several  Maltese  and  English  gentlemen,  visited 
the  Casino  della  Borsa  and  the  Casino  Maltese  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  very  well  received  and  repeatedly  and  loudly 
cheered. 

A  letter  from  Corfu  of  the  9th  inst.,  which  has 
been  from  some  cause  or  other  delayed  on  its  way, 
contains  the  following  passage  : — 

" '  There  has  been  a  case  of  hanging  here.  It 
took  place  on  the  7th  inst.  The  culprit  was  a 
sergeant  of  the  6th  Eegiment,  who,  about  six 
weeks  ago,  shot  his  wife  deliberately  with  his  rifle. 
He  was  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  He  attempted  two  or  three  times 
to  commit  suicide,  and  once,  harsdng  succeeded  in 
secreting  a  piece  of  glass  in  his  bed,  he  cut  a  vein 
in  his  arm,  and  was  quietly  bleeding  to  death, 
when  it  was  discovered,  and  the  bleeding  was 
stopped,  with  some  trouble.  The  only  persons 
allowed  to  wdtness  the  execution  were  the  troops 
in  garrison,  the  sentence  having  been  previously 
read  to  the  prisoner,  who  in  a  brief  speech  exhorted 
his  comrades  to  keep  from  drink,  which  he  said 
had  brought  him  to  such  a  miserable  end.  He 
wore  many  medals.  There  was  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  hangman,  as  the  Greeks  would  have 
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murdered  any  one  of  their  own  people  if  they  had 
known  him  to  perform  the  part  of  executioner. 
In  the  way  it  was  managed  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  get  hold  of  him,  as  he  was  brought 
over  secretly  from  Albania,  and  wore  a  mask  all 
the  time  he  was  in  Corfu.' " 

[b]  French  Justice. — The  trial  of  M.  Armand 
for  the  attempted  murder  of  his  servant  Eoux,  has 
occasioned  an  extraordinary  sensation  throughout 
France.  The  case  is  worth  recording,  though 
want  of  space  obliges  us  to  curtail  it  more  than 
we  could  wish,  as  contrastiug  with  the  English 
form  of  procedure  in  like  circumstances.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  contain,  to  an  unusual  degree,  let 
us  hope,  the  worst  features  of  the  French  mode  of 
criminal  prosecution.  The  prisoner  was  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Montpellier.  He  had  been  arrested 
and  summoned  in  the  usual  way  before  a  judge 
d'instruction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Crown  prosecutor 
opened  his  case.  He  should  have  presented  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  charges  against  the  prisoner  : 
instead,  he  made  the  following  address  : — 

"  The  accused  whom  you  see  before  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  is  rich  ;  he  is  very  rich.  Of  all  that 
people  have  been  able  to  say  of  him  that  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  fact  that  is  true.  But  if  he  is  rich  he  is 
very  haughty  ;  and,  more  than  that,  very  brutal, 
very  violent,  and  very  hardhearted  to  his  inferiors. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  may  not  have  gained 
some  friends.  A  man  worth  a  million — and  the 
accused  must  have  at  least  a  million,  as  he  has  no 
children — always  has  friends.  But  there  is  one 
thing  undeniable,  which  will  be  proved  on  the  trial 
— namely,  his  harshness  towards  his  inferiors. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  incredible  in  his  violence 
of  temper.  At  the  slightest  word  and  for  the  most 
frivolous  cause,  Armand  gets  excited  either  against 
his  servants  or  his  workmen  ;  he  makes  use  of  the 
grossest  invectives,  and  many  times  passes  from 
words  to  acts.  I  have  to  observe  that  whenever 
he  assaults  any  one  he  begins  always  at  the  head  ; 
it  is  at  the  head  he  always  aims  whenever  he  has  a 
weapon  in  his  hand.  In  this  fashion  he  has 
wounded  many  persons,  and  he  would  have 
wounded  more  if  some  who  knew  his  violence  and 
who  dreaded  it  did  not  defend  themselves,  and 
threaten  to  kill  him  if  he  approached  them.  Such 
is  the  man  before  you.  .  .  .  Now,  suppose  such  a 
man  heard  that  his  servant  wanted  to  leave  him, 
saying  that  his  house  was  a  hovel ;  to  any  other 
man  it  would  be  a  trifle,  but  to  him,  puffed  up 
with  conceit  as  he  is,  it  would  be  felt  as  a  deep 
offence,  and  you  will  easily  understand  that  he 
said,  when  speaking  to  his  imprudent  servant,  '  I'll 
pay  you  out  for  this.'  But  how  has  he  paid  him  ? 
Why  by  means  of  the  correction  which  is  familiar 
to  him  (and  he  knows  no  other),  by  striking  him 
on  the  head.  On  the  7th  of  July  last,  between 
half-past  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  Armand  goes 
down  to  his  cellar,  where  he  knows  that  his  servant 
went  to  fetch  wood  " — 

At  this  period  M,  Jules  Favre,  who,  with  M. 
Lachaud,  of  the  Paris  Bar,  was  retained  for  the 
prisoner,  rose  and  said, — 

"  Excuse  me,  M.  le  Procureur- General ;  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  listen  calmly  to  such  language. 
You  are  making  a  statement  which  is  not  a  state- 
ment.   You  are  affirming  as  facts  things  that  are 


still  in  doubt.  This  is  contrary  to  the  law,  and  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  protest  against  such  conduct 
on  your  part. 

"  The  Judge. — Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  you  do 
not  know  whether  witnesses  may  not  come  to  depose 
to  what  the  Procureur-General  has  advanced. 

"  The  Procureur. — I  state,  I  cannot  prove. 

"  M.  Jules  Favre. — I  insist  in  the  name  of  tiie 
law.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  statement  of  the 
Procureur  is  in  conformity  with  the  law.  The  law 
allows  the  Procureur  to  make  a  statement — in 
other  words,  to  inform  the  Court  of  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

"  The  Judge.— But  the  Procureur  is  only  making 
a  statement. 

"M.  Jules  Favre. — Is  that  a  statement  which 
says  that  a  man  is  rich,  haughty,  violent,  brutal, 
and  that  he  goes  down  to  his  cellar  to  murder  his 
servant,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  the  very  gist 
of  the  charge  ?  These  expressions  are  dangerous 
within  doors,  as  well  as  out  of  doors.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  intentions  of  the  Procureur,  nor  his 
honour ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  authorizes 
this  manner  of  opening  a  criminal  prosecution. 

"  The  Judge  to  M.  Jules  Favre.— I  have  to  tell 
you,  sir,  that  you  have  no  right  to  criticize  the 
manner  in  which  the  Procureur-General  makes  his 
statement.  Do  not  interrupt  him  again.  Go  on, 
M.  le  Procureur." 

In  his  direct  examination  of  the  prisoner  the 
Judge  asked  him  about  his  daily  habits,  and, 
among  other  things,  at  what  hour  he  used  to  get 
up  in  the  morning ;  the  prisoner  said  about  nine 
o'clock.  "  That's  rather  a  late  hour,"  was  the 
remark.  Again,  when  Armand  related  what  had 
occurred  after  Koux  was  found  in  a  cellar,  and 
happened  to  observe  that  he  went  to  bed  that  night 
about  eleven  o'clock,  the  Judge  asked  him  whether 
he  slept ;  the  accused  said  he  had.  "  What,"  ex- 
claimed the  other,  "a  man  was  assassinated  in 
your  house  and  you  could  sleep  ;  and  you  say  you 
are  a  good-hearted  man  !  I  tell  you  you  are  a 
strange  man,  and  must  have  great  command  over 
your  nerves,  although  you  say  your  nerves  are 
weak." 

For  the  defence  it  was  pleaded  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  scheme  concocted  and  carried  out  by 
Eoux,  with  the  view  of  extorting  a  sum  of  money 
from  his  master,  with  which  he  intended  to  open  a 
cafe  ;  and  that  the  injuries  on  his  person  were 
inflicted  by  himself,  and  not  by  his  master.  Dr. 
Tardieu,  of  Paris,  who  is  considered  the  great 
authority  in  legal  medicine,  went  down  express  to 
Aix  to  give  the  Court  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
in  such  matters.  Dr.  Tardieu  stated  that  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  details,  and  that  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  foundation  on 
which  the  charge  was  raised  was  "  a  pure  fiction  ; 
that  the  whole  was  false ;  and  that  both  the 
magistrates  and  the  physicians  who  were  first 
called  in  had  been  deceived  by  appearances."  He 
further  declared  that  Roux's  insensibility  was 
simulated,  as  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  caused 
in  the  way  he  stated. 

A  cartwi'ight,  named  Azibert,  deposed  that  on 
one  occasion  the  prisoner  had,  during  an  altercation, 
told  him  he  was  a  liar ;  but  he  admitted  that  he 
himself  had  previously  used  a  very  insulting  ex- 
pression, and  that  they  both  had  violent  tempers. 
Thereupon  the  Judge  said, — 
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"  Well,  then,  there  is  this  diiference  between  you 
and  the  accused ;  you  admit  you  are  violent, 
whereas  he  will  not  admit  it. 

"  Prisoner  — Oh,  sir,  you  judge  very  badly  of  me. 

"  Judge. — I  judge  of  you,  alas  !  as  all  the  world 
judges  of  you." 

Another  witness,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  said  he  then  lodged  at 
a  publichouse  called  La  Mariana,  which  tlie  com- 
missary said  was  well  known  to  the  police.  The 
prisoner  objected  that  this  was  not  a  proper  address, 
when  the  Judge  observed  rather  tartly,  "People 
lodge  where  they  can  ;  everybody  has  not  a  fine 
mansion  to  live  in,  as  you  have."  In  fact,  the 
Judge  seemed  to  have  taken  the  accuser  under  his 
especial  protection,  and  occasionally  tried  to  explain 
away  evidence  that  was  manifestly  against  him. 
One  person  described  him  as  a  man  of  dissolute, 
immoral  habits,  and  gave  proofs  of  it  ;  but  the 
Judge  told  him  he  should  not  measure  the  conduct 
of  coachmen  by  his  own. 

An  advocate  of  the  Montpellier  bar  gave  the 
most  favourable  character  of  the  accused,  and  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  he  was  not,  and  could 
not,  be  guilty  of  what  he  was  charged  with.  The 
Judge  cut  him  short,  saying,  "  Nobody  asked  your 
opinion ;  you  have  given  it  ;  you  may  now  with- 
draw." 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  There  was  another  action  between  the 
same  parties  of  a  civil  kind,  in  which  the  same 
Judge  presided,  but  without  a  jury.  The  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  pay  20,000f.  for  "striking  and 
wounding  "  Roux. 

March  20. 

[c]  Danish  Head-Quarters,  Sonderborg. — 
The  Times  correspondent  gives  so  picturesque  and 
graphic  an  account  of  the  operations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sonderborg,  that  we  must  give  a  few 
extracts. 

"  The  Prussian  cannonade  goes  on  daily,  and 
with  such  humdrum  regularity  that  we  should 
miss  it  were  it  abruptly  to  cease.  There  is  method 
and  routine  in  the  German's  way  of  going  to  work. 
His  programme.of  one  day  is  observed  punctually 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  morrow,  and  it  is  more 
or  less  as  follows  : — In  the  morning,  at  very  earliest 
dawn,  the  good  Prussian  fires  off  two  or  three  of 
his  heaviest  guns.  This  is  by  way  of  a  reveille, 
and  simply  wn  die  canonen  aushlasen  zu  lasse7i,  to 
get  rid  of  the  evening's  last  charge,  which  may 
have  got  damp  in  the  night.  The  artilleryman 
then  peaceably  lights  his  pipe,  and  boils  his  kettle 
for  his  morning  coffee.  A  couple  of  hours  more  is 
employed  in  inquiring,  musically,  and  on  Professor 
Arndt's  strain,  *What  is  the  German's  Fatherland?' 
to  find  out  whether  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  perhaps 
even  Jutland,  are  not  included  within  its  shadowy 
boundaries.  By-and-by,  as  the  clock  strikes  ten, 
the  corporal  sununons  his  men  back  from  the  land 
of  dreams,  and  the  work  begins  in  earnest.  Then 
comes  the  time  to  awaken  the  hundred  echoes  of 
this  sea-indented  shore,  and  to  make  every  pane  of 
glass  rattle  in  our  windows.  It  is  boom,  boom, 
boom,  just  at  the  rate  of  about  three  discharges 
every  five  minutes.  The  air  is,  and  has  been  since 
the  game  began,  pure  and  lovely  beyond  all  powers 
of  description.  It  freezes  hard  in  the  night  yet, 
but  the  days  are  long,  and  the  sun  is  warm  and 


vivid.  Ineffable  calmness  has  succeeded  the  three 
or  four  days'  stormy  gales  that  shook  us  so  rudely 
last  week.  Such  faint  breeze  as  there  is  is  westerly, 
and  every  breath  from  the  scene  of  action  brings 
us  the  music  of  that  heavy  artillery  lingermg  in 
the  elastic  air  with  a  sweetness  that  no  concert  or 
chamber  music  can  equal.  Outside,  in  the  fields, 
along  the  sea,  in  the  woods,  all  is  life,  and  quiet, 
and  love.  The  lark  soars  up  buoyant  and  gleeful, 
and  is  long  audible  after  it  has  become  invisible. 
There  is  a  chirp  in  every  bush,  a  carol  on  every 
hedge,  though  not  a  trace  of  green,  hardly  an 
opening  bud  or  swelling  kitkat,  is  anywhere  to  be 
seen.  The  spring  teems  everywhere  in  the  lap  of 
nature,  afraid  yet,  though  almost  ready,  to  burst 
forth  with  all  the  concentrated  strength  of  a 
Northern  climate,  compelled  as  it  is  to  make  up 
by  rapid  developfnent  for  the  shortness  of  its 
existence.  In  the  midst  of  this  still,  yet  strong, 
heaving  of  life  all  around  us,  the  sudden  puff  of 
smoke  bursting  now  from  this  and  now  from  that 
cliff  on  the  Broagerland  coast,  and  the  deep  thunder 
following  at  more  than  a  minute's  interval  upon 
every  flash,  nay,  the  very  hissing,  fizzing  noise  of 
the  shells  in  the  air  seem  scarcely  to  disharmonize 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  happy  scene,  and  strikes 
us  almost  as  a  mere  play  or  spectacle  got  up  to 
enhance  its  glorious  beauty.  We  look  on  and- 
listen  in  a  perfect  rapture  of  delight. 

"Presently  the  sun  has  reached  the  meridian,  and 
the  Prussian  strikes  work  to  attend  to  the  great 
business  of  the  day.  There  is  peace  and  silence 
at  meal  times,  at  his  noontide  dinner,  and  his 
Vier-Uhr-Brod.  After  eating  he  becomes  torpid. 
The  work  of  digestion  puts  him  in  good  humour 
with  the  whole  world.  His  pipe  is  re-lighted,  and 
even  if  the  cannon  is  re-loaded,  the  fire  is  slack  and' 
lazy,  the  cannonier  visibly  yawning  and  even  nap- 
ping between  one  discharge  and  another." 

March  30. 

[d]  London  Destitution. — An  extract  from  a 
letter  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
members  of  the  "  Society  for  relieving  distress  in 
London,"  to  the  Times,  will  convey  to  our  readers 
some  notion  of  the  awful  state  of  poverty  and 
disease,  for  the  mitigation  of  which,  the  Society 
was  constituted. 

"That  something  must  eventually  be  done  by 
Parliament,  to  alter  the  present  inoperation  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  London,  I  am  certain,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  I  would  humbly  venture  to  suggest 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  make  an  ener- 
getic effort  to  increase  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  starvation  districts.  At  present  there  are  mere 
starvation  inspectors,  without  adequate  means  or 
machinery  to  relieve  or  help  a  tithe  of  what  they 
see. 

"  So  few,  comparatively  speaking,  ever  stray 
from  the  beaten  tracks  and  thoroughfares  of  London, 
that  it  is  difiicult  for  those  who  have  never  gone 
half-an-hour's  journey  into  the  wilderness  of  poverty 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
Scarborough  or  Leamington,  composed  exclusively 
of  hand-to-mouth  livers — of  men,  married  and  with 
families,  who  have  daily  but  the  single  plank  of 
health  and  industry  between  them  and  starvation, 
of  body  out  or  of  soul  inside  the  workhouse  ;  and 
say,  yet  this  is  but  a  fragment — perhaps  the  fifth 
or  sixth  part — of  that '  melancholy'  desert  of  desti- 
tution, Bethnal  Green, 
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"  Will  you,  in  conclusion,  let  me  mention  a  case 
recently  reported  to  me  ?  I  need  but  give  the 
words  of  this  Society's  almoner,  an  officer  of  high 
standing  in  the  army  : — 

" '  Copy  of  Report  to  Hon.  Secretary. 

" '  I  have  this  day  visited  the  case  recommended 
to  my  notice  in  your  letter  of  yesterday.  It  is  one 
of  extreme  distress,  and  peculiarly  painful  to  me. 

I  found  Mrs.   in  a  state  of  great  suffering. 

Her  husband  died  six  days  ago,  and  three  days 
after  she  was  confined  of  her  fifth  child.  The 
other  children  are  a  boy  aged  eleven,  and  three 
daughters,  aged  eight,  five,  and  three.  She  has  no 
means  of  support.  I  have  made  arrangements  to 
provide  for  her  present  wants,  and  shall  attend 
to  the  case  till  her  recovery.  On  leaving  the  poor 
widow  I  saw  the  coffin  in  which  the  husband  lay, 
and  recognised  the  features  of  one  whom  I  had 
known  for  some  time  as  a  captain  in  the  same 
Kegiment  with  myself.'" 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  they  call 
upon  all,  both  young  and  old,  to  give  what  they 
can  afford,  even  though  it  may  not  be  very  much, 
if  by  any  means  such  heart-rending  misery  (and 
there  are  thousands  of  cases  quite  as  deplorable) 
may  be  rendered  more  supportable  or  got  rid  of 
entirely. 

April  3.  « 

[e]  Garibaldi's  Landing. — Southampton. — 
Garibaldi  arrived  here  to  day,  on  board  the  Ripon. 
A  cold  rain  fell  at  the  time,  but  his  reception  was 
most  cordial.  The  JRipon  was  telegraphed  from 
Hurst  Castle  soon  after  one  o'clock,  and  instantly, 
on  the  receipt  of  the  news,  the  gentlemen  who 
wished  to  welcome  their  visitor  hurried  to  the 
steamtug  in  the  docks,  which  had  been  waiting, 
with  steam  up  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice, 
since  Saturday  night.  Among  them  were  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  Seely,  M.P.,  a  deputation 
from  the  Italians  resident  in  England,  Mr.  Cowan 
from  Newcastle,  and  several  members  of  the  cor- 
poration. A  short  run  down  Southampton  Water 
soon  brought  the  party  in  sight  of  the  Ripon, 
rounding  the  point  at  Hurst  Castle,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  flag  of  the 
tug,  the  Ripon  stopped,  and  the  gentlemen  at  once 
scrambled  on  board  to  welcome  Garibaldi  to  Eng- 
land. Garibaldi  was  in  his  cabin,  for  which,  of 
course,  such  a  rush  was  made  by  all  his  eager 
welcomers,  that  only  a  few  could  get  in,  while  the 
remainder  so  effectually  closed  the  entrance  that 
the  General  himself  could  not  get  out.  The  Duke 
of  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Seely,  however,  managed  to 
get  into  the  little  apartment,  and  after  a  short  and 
hurried  welcome  to  its  famous  occupant,  the 
General  came  out  to 'receive  the  congratulations  of 
his  other  friends  in  the  saloon.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  plain  uniform  df  the  Italian  Legion,  a  dress 
Avhich  became  him  well,  and  in  which,  through  the 
portraits,  we  have  hitherto  been  most  familiar  with 
his  features.  In  stature  he  is  below  the  middle 
height,  but  his  well-set  frame  and  rather  broad 
shoulders  give  him  an  appearance  of  great  natural 
robustness  and  activity,  from  which  even  his  lame- 
ness could  not  much  detract.  His  features,  when 
not  in  conversation  with  his  friends,  have  rather  a 
sad  aspect ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  animation 
of  their  expression  when  speaking  (especially  in 
Italian),  and  there  is  a  winning  appearance  of 


good-humour  about  his  eyes  which  is  not  easy  to 
be  described,  but  which  those  who  see  it  can  never 
forget.  At  once,  when  he  came  into  the  saloon, 
he  welcomed  his  friends  with  the  most  hearty 
cordiality,  yet  with  a  dignity  that  was  striking, 
when  the  peculiar  simj^licity  of  his  manner  was  re- 
membered. With  him  was  his  son,  Menotti  Gari- 
baldi, who  was  wounded  with  his  father  at  Aspro- 
monte,  but  who  has  entirely  recovered  the  effects 
of  his  injury,  though  Garibaldi  still  suffers,  and, 
from  the  stiffness  of  the  tendons  of  the  ankle,  is 
likely  to  feel  his  hurt  for  some  time.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  assigned  for  his  visit  to  this  country 
is  that  he  may  place  himself  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  and,  if  possible,  remove  his  lameness 
before  it  becomes  chronic.  Accompanying  Gari- 
baldi on  board  the  Ripon  were  Signors  Bosco  and 
Lugeso,  his  secretaries.  Colonel  Chambers,  and  an 
Italian  surgeon.  When  the  Ripon  reached  the 
docks,  all  the  quays  of  which  were  lined  with 
crowds.  Garibaldi  went  up  on  the  paddlebox,  and 
the  instant  he  was  seen,  he  was  hailed  with  tre- 
mendous cheers,  which  were  continued  incessantly 
till  the  vessel  came  alongside.  To  all  these  saluta- 
tions the  General  replied  by  cheerily  waving  the 
embroidered  smoking-cap  he  wore.  At  the  land- 
ing-place, Mr.  Brinton,  the  Mayor,  went  on  board, 
and,  addressing  the  General,  said  he  was  proud  to 
welcome  him  to  Southampton,  and  to  feel  sure 
that  the  welcome  which  he  gave  him  officially  was 
one  which  would  be  heartily  repeated  by  not  only 
his  fellow-townsmen,  but  by  all  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. He  said  Garibaldi's  name  was  a  household 
word  in  Great  Britain.  Everywhere  the  people  had 
heard  of  his  patriotic  deeds,  and  the  noble  efforts 
he  had  made  to  achieve  the  independence  of  his 
country.  On  the  next  day  he  hoped  to  have  the 
honour  of  speaking  more  fully  of  the  noble  conduct 
he  had  displayed,  and  he  was  certain  that  the  en-, 
thusiastic  reception  which  would  be  given  to  him 
at  Southampton  would  be  only  a  prelude  to  the 
welcome  which  he  would  find  awaiting  him  through- 
out England.  A  formal  invitation  to  the  Mayor's 
house  was  then  given,  to  which  General  Garibaldi 
replied  by  shaking  his  worship  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  saying,  "  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your 
kind  reception,  and  thankfully  accept  your  hospi- 
tality." The  General  then  left  the  Ripon,  and 
proceeded  in  an  open  carriage  through  the  town 
to  the  Mayor's  residence  at  East  Park.  Every- 
where he  was  received  in  the  streets  with  the  most 
hearty  enthusiasm,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  Sunday,  flags  were  hoisted  in  all  directions. 
Before  leaving  the  Ripon,  Garibaldi  gave  to  Mr. 
Negretti,  a  countryman  of  his,  and  an  old  friend,  a 
small  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  with  a 
pencil — "  Cari  Amici, — Desidero  non  aver  dimo- 
strazioni  politicali. — G.  Garibaldi. — P.  S.  Sopra 
tutto,  non  eccitare  dei  tumulti."  ("  Dear  Friends, 
— My  wish  is  to  have  no  political  demonstrations. 
Above  all,  not  to  excite  any  agitation.") 

April  5. 

On  Monday,  Garibaldi  was  publicly  received  by 
the  people  and  corporation  of  Southampton,  and 
presented  with  an  address  of  affectionate  congratu- 
lation on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  in  the  ancient 
Town-hall,  which  forms  the  upper-story  of  the  well- 
known  Bar-gate  of  Southampton.  Everything 
passed  off  most  satisfactorily,  and  mth  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Italian 
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patriot,  wherever  he  appeared,  being  most  hearty 
and  thoroughly  earnest.  Long  before  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  had  thought  of  moving,  the 
General  was  out  in  a  carriage,  and,  in  plain  clothes, 
and  all  unobserved— for  there,  was  hardly  anybody 
in  the  streets — made  several  private  visits  to  the 
friends  who  had  welcomed  him  on  the  previous 
evening.  He  returned  to  the  Mayor's  house  before 
nine  o'clock,  and  soon  after  ten  the  members  of  the 
corporation,  in  the  carriages  which  were  to  form 
part  of  the  procession,  began  to  arrive.  There 
was  a  great  crowd  round  the  house,  who  made 
the  air  echo  with  their  cheers  whenever  Garibaldi 
was  seen  at  any  of  the  windows,  and  there  was  a 
perfect  tumult  of  enthusiasm  when  he  at  last 
emerged  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  stepped  into  an 
open  carriage  and  four,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Brinton,  and  his  son,  Kicciotti.  The  other 
members  of  the  corporation  followed  in  their 
carriages,  the  whole  cortege  being  preceded  by  the 
band  of  the  1st  Hants  Engineers,  playing  the 
Garibaldi  Hymn.  The  windows  all  along  the 
route  to  the  old  Bar-gate  Town-hall  were  thronged  ; 
people  were  even  on  the  housetops,  while,  of  course, 
the  footways  were  densely  crowded,  and  from  all 
alike  came  one  continuous  cheer,  which  quite 
drowned  the  music  of  the  band,  and  all  the  house- 
fronts  seemed  rippled  over  with  the  flutter  of 
waving  handkerchiefs.  Garibaldi,  who  now  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  Italian  Legion  which  he  raised 
and  commanded  in  Montevideo,  seemed  quite 
moved  at  the  warmth  of  his  welcome.  The  old 
Town-hall  was,  of  course,  thronged  in  every  part, 
and  was  made  to  hold  on  this  occasion  about 
double  the  number  it  was  built  to  accommodate. 
Garibaldi's  reception  here  was  almost  overwhelming, 
as,  leaning  on  his  stick,  he  limped  slowly  along  the 
narrow  way  kept  clear  for  him,  to  his  seat  on  the 
right  of  the  Mayor,  at  the  head  of  the  hall.  When 
the  enthusiasm  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  after 
repeated  outbreaks,  Mr.  Brinton,  the  Mayor,  rose 
and  said  a  few  Avords  much  to  the  purpose,  and  then 
Mr.  Deacon,  the  town-clerk,  read  the  address  from 
the  town  and  corporation.  At  its  conclusion.  Gari- 
baldi bent  forward,  and  remained  for  some  minutes 
bowing,  in  answer  to  the  tumultuous  applause  with 
which  he  was  greeted.  He  at  last  spoke  a  few 
words  with  evident  deep  feeling,  but  with  so  strong 
a  foreign  accent,  and  symptoms  of  effort  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  pronunciation,  that  his 
delivery  was  remarkably  slow,  though  at  all  times 
clear  and  distinct.  He  said  :  "  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  received  proof  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  nation,  and  I  have  received  those 
proofs,  not  only  in  words,  but  deeds.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) I  have  seen  that  sympathy  shown  to  me  in 
many  circonstances  of  my  life,  and  very  particularly 
in  '60,  when  without  the  help  of  the  English 
nation  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  complete 
the  deeds  we  did  in  Southern  Italy.  The  English 
people  provided  for  us  in  men  and  in  arms  and  in 
money— they  help  all  the  needs  and  wants  of  the 
human  family  in  their  work  for  freedom.  What 
they  did,  and  what  they  talked  of  us,  is  worthy  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  the  Italian  people.  To  answer 
some  of  the  words,  noble  and  generous,  of  the 
Mayor,  I  will  say  to  you,  that  I  did  not  sacrifice 
any  part  of  my  life  ;  but  I  think  I  did  something, 
and  a  very  few  part  it  Avas  of  my  duty,  and"" 
(placing  his  hand  on  his  heart)  "  of  the  duty  of 


every  man.  I  finish  by  giving  my  thanks  to  you 
for  your  generous  sympathy,  and  for  your  very 
kind  and  good  welcome  to  me  here  to-day."  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  these  few  remarks  were  greeted.  The  pro- 
ceedings terminated  amid  cheers  for  Garibaldi's 
son,  cheers  for  united  Italy,  for  the  late  Mayor  and 
the  present,  for  Mr.  Seely,  and,  in  short,  for  all  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  reception  or  entertain- 
ment of  the  General.  As  Garibaldi  left  the  hall, 
there  was  a  rush  made  to  shake  hands  with  him  on 
the  part  of  the  visitors,  which  he  at  once  good- 
humouredly  responded  to,  by  stretching  out  his 
hand,  and  then  at  once  there  were  so  many  claimants 
for  this  honour,  that  his  further  progress  was  com- 
pletely barred. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  has  invited  the 
Italian  Liberator  to  be  his  guest,  in  the  anticipated 
event  of  his  visit  to  the  Scottish  metropolis.  A 
meeting  of  working  men  has  been  held  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  a  public  recep- 
tion for  him.  The  corporations  of  Birmingham 
and  Glasgow  have  also  invited  Garibaldi  to  their 
respective  cities. 

April  5. 

[/]  The  Queen  and  Court. — The  following  has 
appeared  in  the  Times:  —  "An  erroneous  idea 
seems  generally  to  prevail,  and  has  latterly  found 
frequent  expression  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
Queen  is  about  to  resume  the  place  in  society 
which  she  occupied  before  her  great  affliction ;  that 
is,  that  she  is  about  again  to  hold  levees  and 
drawing-rooms  in  person,  and  to  appear  as  before 
at  court-balls,  concerts,  &c.  This  idea  cannot  be 
too  exj)licitly  contradicted.  The  Queen  heartily 
appreciates  the  desire  of  her  subjects  to  see  her, 
and  whatever  she  caii  do  to  gratify  them  in  this 
loyal  and  affectionate  wish  she  will  do.  Whenever 
any  real  object  is  to  be  attained  by  her  appearing 
on  public  occasions,  any  national  interest  to  be 
promoted,  or  anything  to  be  encouraged  which  is 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  her  Majesty  will  not 
shrink,  as  she  has  not  shrunk,  from  any  personal 
sacrifice  or  exertion,  however  painful.  But  there 
are  other  and  higher  duties  than  those  of  mere  re- 
presentation which  are  now  thrown  upon  the  Queen, 
alone  and  unassisted — duties  which  she  cannot 
neglect  without  injury  to  the  public  service,  which 
weigh  unceasingly  upon  her,  overwhelming  her 
with  work  and  anxiety.  The  Queen  has  laboured 
conscientiously  to  discharge  these  duties  tiU  her 
health  and  strength,  already  shaken  by  the  utter 
and  ever-abiding  desolation  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  her  former  happiness,  have  been  seriously 
impaired.  To  call  upon  her  to  undergo,  in  addition, 
the  fatigue  of  those  mere  State  ceremonies,  which 
can  be  equally  well  performed  by  other  members 
of  her  family,  is  to  ask  her  to  run  the  risk  of  en- 
tirely disablmg  herself  for  the  discharge  of  those 
other  duties  which  cannot  be  neglected  without 
serious  injury  to  the  public  iuterests.  The  Queen 
will,  however,  do  what  she  can — in  the  manner 
least  trying  to  her  health,  strength,  and  spirits — • 
to  meet  the  loyal  wishes  of  her  subjects,  to  afford 
that  support  and  countenance  to  society,  and  to 
give  that  encouragement  to  trade  which  is  desired 
of  her.  More  the  Queen  cannot  do  ;  and  more  the 
kindness  and  good  feeling  of  her  people  will  surely 
not  exact  from  her." 
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April  10. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Mexico  will  leave 
for  their  seat  of  government  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Miramar,  April  10. 

[g]  The  Archduke  Maximilian  received  the 
Mexican  deputation  to  day.  He  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

"  After  a  mature  examination  of  the  act  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Mexican  Crown,  which  you  have 
submitted  to  me,  I  have  come  to  the  conviction 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Mexican  notables  has 
been  confirmed  by  an  over-ruling  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  first  of  the  conditions  for  which  I  stipulated  on 
ibhe  3d  of  October  has  been  fulfilled.  The  second 
condition,  that  a  guarantee  of  the  independence  and 
welfare  of  the  country  should  be  placed  on  a  firm 
basis,  has  been  secured  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  throughout  has  been  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
sincerity  and  kindness,  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  illustrious  head  of  my  family  has  also  given 
his  consent.  I  now  solemnly  declare  my  accept- 
ance of  the  Crown  you  have  ofiered  to  me.  Mexico 
is  entitled  to  select  a  Government  corresponding  to 
her  wishes  and  her  requirements.  This  confidence 
shall  not  be  misplaced.  I  assume  the  constitu- 
tional power  intrusted  to  me  by  the  nation.  I  will 
retain  it  so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  state  of  legal  order,  and  completely  to  organize 
liberal  institutions.  I  shall  hasten  to  place  the 
monarchy  under  the  authority  of  constitutional 
laws  so  soon  as  the  pacification  of  the  country  shall 
be  accomplished.  Executive  power  strictly  defined 
is  better  secured  than  when  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty ;  and  I  will  define  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  a  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the 
Government.  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  prove  that 
weU-regulated  liberty  is  compatible  with  order.  I 
will  also  uphold  with  equal  energy  the  flag  of  in- 
dependence. I  desire  the  assistance  of  every 
Mexican  to  support  me  in  accomplishing  my 
splendid  task.  Union  will  make  us  strong.  My 
Government,  I  repeat  it,  will  not  forget  the  grati- 
tude due  to  the  illustrious  Prince  by  whom  alone 
the  regeneration  of  Mexico  has  been  rendered  pos- 
sible. On  my  journey  to  Mexico  I  shall  visit 
Eome,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father, 
which  to  me  is  doubly  important," 

The  speech  of  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  was  re- 
plied to  by  the  President  of  the  Mexican  depu- 
tation. 

12th  April. 

[h]  Garibaldi's  London  Reception. —  The 
Times  and  other  daily  papers  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  Garibaldi's  reception,  but  we  can  make 
only  a  few  extracts  from  them.  The  following 
societies  were  represented  : — 

Shoemakers'  Society. 
Ten  Marshals  and  Flag — "  Welcome  Garibaldi." 
The  Members  of  the  Joint  Committees,  on  foot. 
The  Temperance  Societies. 
Ten  Carriages  from  the  Station. 
Five  Marshals  and  Flag—"  The  Hero  of  Italy." 
The  Trades'  Societies. 
The  Minor  Friendly  Societies. 
•  Carriages. 

The  Foresters'  Societies. 
Carriages. 
The  Band  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 


Five  Marshals  and  Flag—"  The  Pure  Patriot." 
The  Memphis  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 
The  remaining  Carriages. 
Twenty  Marshals — four  abreast. 
Flag— "  The, Man  of  the  People." 
The  Carriage  of  General  Garibaldi,  containing: — 
THE  GENERAL, 
His  two  Sons,  and  Mr.  Seely,  M.P., 
Surrounded  by  a  Body-Guard  of  Marshals. 

Members  of  the  Garibaldian  Legion  on  foot. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Working  Men's  Committee. 
The  General's  Suite. 

The  Working  Men's  Committee,  in  carriages. 

As  each  of  the  societies  passed  the  General's 
carriage  they  stopped,  took  off  their  hats,  and 
cheered  him  ;  and  this  process,  which  always  lasted 
some  few  minutes,  gave  ample  opportunities  to  the 
crowd  to  fill  up  the  gaps  thus  made  in  the  ranks 
of  the  procession.  Thus,  at  last,  the  "  procession  " 
began  to  wear  very  much  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
body  of  spectators  who  had  come  out  to  welcome 
him,  and  with  the  same  privileges  of  moving  on 
or  stopping  as  they  might  best  please.  It  was 
not  difficult,  under  these  circumstances,  to  foresee 
that  the  three-mile  route  before  the  General  was 
likely  to  be  a  slow  one. 

Before  the  procession  got  fairly  into  motion,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  it  began  to  move  in  earnest,  an 
accident  occurred  which  dislocated  the  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  cortege,  and  nearly  marred  the  proceed- 
ings by  a  serious  interlude.  One  of  the  light  grey 
horses  attached  to  a  carriage  next  but  one  to  that 
of  the  General,  taking  fright  either  at  the  cheering 
or  the  strains  of  the  "  Garibaldi  Hymn,"  vigorously 
raised  by  a  brass  band  in  its  vicinity,  first  plunged 
violently,  and  then  became  unmanageable.  The 
postilion  inefi'ectually  struggled  to  retain  his  seat, 
and  for  a  moment  the  pole  of  the  carriage  and  the 
forefeet  of  the  horses  were  elevated  almost  perpen- 
dicularly. Neither  backwards,  forwards,  nor  side- 
ways could  the  carriage  move  without  endangering 
human  life.  In  the  frantic  rush  which  is  to  be 
looked  for  imder  such  circumstances,  some  persons 
were  thrown  down  nearly  under  the  back  of  the 
carriage,  but  others,  more  courageous,  secured  the 
horses  by  main  force,  till  these  were  partially 
quieted,  and  one  of  the  traces,  which  had  given 
way  in  the  struggle,  was  repaired,  A  second  at- 
tempt to  break  loose  a  few  yards  further  on  made 
it  evident  that  these  animals  were  out  of  place  in 
such  a  scene,  and  the  carriage  to  which  they  be- 
longed was  accordingly  sent  adrift  from  the  pro- 
cession— the  late  occupants  swarming  into  other 
vehicles,  which,  like  boats  at  a  shipwreck,  were 
greatly  weighed  down  by  their  humane  exertions. 

The  procession  first  took  its  way  by  narrow 
streets,  emergmg  at  last  into  Kennington  Lane, 
and  ultimately  into  Kennington  Road,  from  which 
point  its  path  was,  or  might  have  been,  tolerably 
clear.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  lost  in  these  nar- 
row gorges,  where  carriages  in  front  checked  their 
pace  under  a  belief  that  they  might  be  running 
away  from  those  on  foot,  and  others  behind  waited 
patientl}^,  imagining  that  "  a  block  "  had  occurred 
somewhere  in  front ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  in  the 
wider  thoroughfares,  where  space  permitted  crowds 
to  gather  more  densely,  that  the  difficulty  of  loco- 
motion was  mainly  experienced.  What  were  at  fii'st 
mere  avenues  of  spectators  lining  the  route  spread 
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out  into  sheets  of  lookers-on,  these  again  into 
wider  concourses,  and  at  all  the  great  cross-roads 
the  view  along  the  side  avenues  was  shut  in  by 
pyramids  of  human  beings,  built  upon  and  over- 
flowing the  roofs  of  cabs,  omnibuses,  carts,  and 
waggons.  No  windows,  and  very  few  roofs,  were 
without  their  occupants  ;  and  in  one  case  a  work- 
man balanced  himself  upon  the  high-pitched  roof 
of  a  chiu-ch  newly  erected  by  clinging  to  the  em- 
blem on  the  summit.  A  purpose,  too,  was  dis- 
covered for  those  flat  railway-bridges  which  are 
making  London  hideous  ;  for,  at  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  by  passing  trains,  sightseers  everywhere 
selected  these  as  among  the  most  favourable  points 
of  view.  But  railings,  lamp-posts,  sign-boards — 
everything  calculated  to  raise  a  man  a  few  feet  or 
inches  above  his  fellows — were  eagerly  seized  and 
appropriated.  As  regards  the  spirit  exhibited  by 
the  crowd,  at  all  points  of  the  route  it  was  the 
same — an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  General,  and 
willingness  to  wait  more  or  less  patiently  till  he 
came.  South  of  the  Thames  there  was  a  large 
display  of  that  inexpensive  style  of  ornamentation 
which  has  grown  popular  since  the  repeal  of  the 
paper-duty,  and  which  to  the  humbler  class  of 
Londoners  seems  equally  in  keeping  with  a  mas- 
querade, a  Derby-day,  or  the  public  entry  of  an 
illustrious  General.  Numbers,  however,  rejected 
these  absurd  paper  feathers  for  morsels  of  tricolour 
riband,  or  other  emblems  more  in  harmony  with 
the  occasion.  Working  men  very  generally  carried 
in  their  hats  a  paper  medaEion  ;  others,  with  larger 
means,  and  a  taste  for  display,  an  imitatian  gold  or 
silver  medal.  In  compliment  to  the  hero  of  the 
day,  ladies,  to  whom  the  shade  was  becoming,  and 
some,  if  truth  must  be  told,  to  whom  it  was  not, 
wore  articles  of  the  colour  associated  with  the 
uniform  and  deeds  of  the  General — a  shawl,  an 
opera-cloak,  a  burnous,  or  that  indescribable  some- 
thing which  in  the  science  of  millinery  is  feminine 
for  the  Garibaldi  shii-t.  The  tide  of  welcome 
rolled  along  the  entire  route  of  the  procession, 
growing  more  and  more  enthusiastic  as  it  ap- 
proached the  mansion  where  hospitality  and  much- 
needed  repose  were  to  succeed  the  fatigues  and 
excitement  of  the  day.  Yet  about  such  triumphal 
entries  as  that  of  yesterday  there  is  a  wonderful 
sameness.  The  scene  in  each  thoroughfare  that  is 
traversed  repeats  itself  in  the  next ;  the  same 
pageant  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  men  stare  at 
it  with  all  their  eyes,  and  cheer  the  principal  figure 
with  all  their  hearts  ;  and  little  more  remains  to  be 
said.  Still  there  were  one  or  two  points  along  the 
route  which  must  have  produced  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  spectators.  Probably  Londoners  never 
before  felt  in  its  full  extent  what  an  addition  to 
the  splendour  of  their  city  they  possess  in  the 
new  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Westminster. 
Extricating  itself  from  the  labyi'inth  of  houses 
through  which  it  had  so  long  and  so  tediously 
wound  its  way,  the  procession  emerged,  just  before 
sunset,  upon  this  magnificent  approach  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Not  a  vehicle  had  been 
allowed  to  encumber  the  wide  area,  and  those 
taking  part  in  the  procession  therefore  looked 
along  and  above  a  terrace  of  heads  stretching  away 
into  space  apparently  illimitable.  In  the  excitmg 
panorama  of  the  day  this  was  a  prominent  feature, 
but  the  scene  on  turning  into  Parliament  Street  and 
entering  Whitehall  was  quite  as  remarkable.  Bal- 


conies, projections,  and  roofs  were  studded  or  fringed 
with  occupants.  All  the  Government  offices,  the 
chambers  of  professional  men,  the  trees  standing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  stone  roofs  of  the  sentry- 
boxes  in  which  modem  cavaliers  keep  ward  over 
the  military  head- quarters,  even  the  railings  in 
front  of  public  buildings,  became  posts  of  observa- 
tion. In  one  balcony  might  be  seen  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  and  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  on  a  roof  a  little  further  on 
was  the  handsome  figure  of  the  Irish  Chief  Secre- 
tary ;  and  numberless  other  dignitaries  of  State 
were  dotted  here  and  there,  watching  and  welcom- 
ing the  man  who,  with  his  own  right  hand,  has 
done  so  much  towards  founding  and  building  up 
the  newest  of  great  European  States.  At  this 
point,  too,  a  new  and  exciting  element  entered 
into  the  display.  The  concourse  abeady  spoken  of 
on  Westminster  Bridge,  as  soon  as  the  General's 
carriage  had  passed,  rushed  along  in  its  wake  with 
a  frontage  of  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  crushing 
down  platforms,  temporary  stands,  or  whatever 
came  in  its  way.  Long  after  it  had  reached  the 
narrower  part  of  Bridge  Street  its  impetus  con- 
tinued with  sufficient  force  to  send  it  surging  and 
rolling  into  Whitehall,  like  a  giant  wave.  South 
of  the  river  the  gathering,  except  in  the  windows, 
had  been  unmistakably  plebeian  in  character. 
From  this  point,  although  the  concourse  retained 
in  the  main  its  previous  characteristics,  there  was 
an  infusion  of  higher  elements,  increasing  on  the 
way  towards  Pall  Mall.  At  Charing  Cross  there 
Avas  a  body  of  spectators  almost  formidable  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  certainly  dangerous  in  its 
distribution  ;  for,  not  content  with  crowding  the 
plinth  of  the  Nelson  Column  to  such  an  extent  as 
actually  to  overhang  the  edge,  others  daringly  in- 
vaded the  bronze  entablatures,  supporting  them- 
selves by  grasping  the  projections.  The  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  I.  was  similarly  beset,  and  one 
man  long  maintained  a  position  on  the  back  of  the 
charger,  steadying  himself  by  clasping  the  sove- 
reign round  the  throat.  To  wile  away  the  tedium 
of  waiting  for  the  procession,  he  now  crowned  the 
effigy  of  the  monarch  with  a  garland  exhibiting 
the  tricolour,  and  now  replaced  this  with  his  own 
headgear.  To  have  done  as  much  at  other  periods 
of  our  history  might  have  entailed  penalties  on  the 
joker  ;  but  yesterday  was  a  great  popular  festival, 
and  good  humour,  even  if  it  were  at  times  a  little 
boisterous,  reigned  supreme  from  first  to  last.  The 
windows  along  Pall  Mall  were  not  less  crowded 
than  at  other  portions  of  the  route,  and  the  gTeet- 
ing  of  the  hero  was  equally  cordial ;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  his  destination  night  had  already  fallen. 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland  warmly  welcomed  him  to 
Staff'ord  House,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
other  members  of  the  nobility  were  in  waiting  to 
off'er  their  congratulations. 

The  success  of  this  vast  demonstration  must  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  people,  who  had  it  to 
themselves  from  end  to  end.  The  police,  although 
present  in  large  numbers — about  1,500  being  de- 
tailed for  duty  under  Superintendent  Walker,  of 
the  A  division — were  directed  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible.  Their  business  was  not  to  keep  a 
space  clear  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  nor  to  inter- 
fere in  organizing  any  procession  ;  they  confined 
their  care  to  guarding  against  accidents  by  regu- 
.  lating  the  traffic  of  vehicles,  and  preventing  ex- 
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treme  pressure  at  any,  point.  That  this  measure 
of  precaution  was  most  necessary  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  although  Garibaldi's  carriage 
proceeded  almost  at  a  foot  j)ace  the  whole  way,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  injury  to  any  of  the  bystanders, 
and  although  a  large  party  of  his  friends  and  for- 
mer followers  exerted  themselves  in  concert  with 
the  police  to  clear  the  path,  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  to  approach  and  to  shake  hands  with  him 
subjected  the  vehicle  to  such  assaults,  that  in  Pall 
Mall  the  rumble,  containing  two  footmen  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  came  suddenly  to  the  ground. 
The  only  cause  for  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  walking  part  of  the  procession  was 
dissevered  from  the  remainder  by  an  interval  of 
fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  which,  of  course, 
increased  as  the  pressure  of  growing  crowds  ren- 
dered the  progress  of  the  General's  carriage  more 
and  more  difficult.  The  frank,  cordial  smile  of 
Garibaldi,  however,  when  he  did  appear,  dissipated 
any  feeling  of  vexation  on  the  part  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  in  turn  showed  themselves  as  anxious 
to  detain  him  as  their  predecessors  had  been.  At 
eleven  o'clock  last  night  no  serious  accident  had 
been  reported  to  the  police. 

[i]  MR.  MILTON  MODERNISED. 

(From  Punch.) 
What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honoured  bones, 
The  sov'reigns  of  Brown,  Eobinson,  and  Jones  ? 
Or  that  his  hallowed  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  Hepworth-Dixon  pyramid  ? 
Dear  son  of  memory — great  heir  of  fame, 
Why  all  these  little  names  tacked  to  thy  name  ? 
Thou  may'st  feel  wonder  and  astonishment 
At  all  this  row  about  thy  monument ; 
While  to  the  shame  of  our  dramatic  Art, 
Thy  plays  of  our  stage-banquet  make  no  part. 
Methinks  'twere  well,  blushing,  to  bring  to  book, 
Praises  so  empty,  though  so  big  they  look, 
And,  with  our  Stage  ungraced  of  thy  conceiving, 
Own  ourselves  arrant  humbugs,  self-deceiving ; 
Meanwhile  do  thou  in  quiet  Stratford  lie. 
Heedless  of  all  this  buzzing  of  small  fry  1 

Ulkebol,  Head-quarters  of  the  Danish  Army, 
April  13. 

[h]  SoNDERBORG  AFTER  THE  FiRiNG.  —  To- 
wards 1 1  o'clock  p.  M.  we  issued  forth  to  post  our 
letters,  and  wishing  to  have  a  last  glimpse  of 
doomed  Sonderborg,  we  trudged  along  in  the  dark, 
drenched  and  blinded  by  the  rain,  down  to  the 
causeway  crossing  the  Augustenborg  Fiord,  and 
there,  standing  before  that  broad  sheet  of  water, 
we  could  enjoy,  at  about  four  miles'  distance  as  the 
crow  flies,  the  sad  but  imposing  sight  of  a  vast 
conflagration.  The  air  was  so  thick  and  the  rain 
so  heavy  that  the  flames  strove  in  vain  to  light  up 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  all  we  could  descry  was 
a  low  red  streak,  with  dark  shadows  flitting  up  and 
down  on  its  glaring  surface,  like  so  many  demons 
dancing  and  revelling  in  their  darling  element, 
stirring  it  and  chafing  it,  as  if  fretting  at  its  slug- 
gishness, and  rousing  it  to  more  ruthless  mischief. 
The  silence  of  the  guns  had  deluded  the  fugitives 
into  a  notion  that  an  armistice  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  the  tide  of  people  setting  in  with  us  was 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  people  who  were  still 
coming  out  against  us.  As  many  of  the  persons 
as  were  saved  from  the  havoc  of  the  eve  were 
anxious  for  the  rescue  of  the  things  they  had  left 


behind,  there  were  empty  waggons  going  iti  for 
furniture,  and  there  were  laden  waggons  coming 
out  with  furniture.  The  whole  road  was  alive  and 
swarming  like  an  ant-hill.  The  scene  was  gay,  in 
spite  of  the  misery  the  poor  people  had  left  behind, 
or  had  before  them,  for  the  morning  was  fresh,  and 
the  sun  shone  bright,  and  all  that  bustling  and 
jostling  and  greeting  was  bracing  and  inspiriting  ; 
and  the  first  sensation  of  all  living  beings  on  their 
escape  from  danger  is  one  of  relief  which  no  pro- 
spect of  future  evil  has  power  to  subdue.  Cartloads 
upon  cartloads  rolled  slowly  past  us  ;  cartloads  of 
women  and  children,  cartloads  of  chests,  chairs, 
and  tables,  of  beds  and  bedding  especially,  for 
home  in  this  country  seems  more  immediately  than 
anywhere  else  identified  with  pillows  and  bolsters, 
and  no  matter  under  what  roof,  no  matter  even  if 
in  a  ditch  and  under  the  vault  of  Heaven,  the  good 
Alsener  seems  to  think  all  is  not  lost  so  long  as  he 
can  have  his  own  smothering  feather  bags  over  and 
underneath  him.  Mere  rubbish  a  good  deal  of 
that  house-gear  looked  in  the  garish  daylight,  for 
which  it  was  never  intended  ;  squalid  and  woe- 
begone were  some  of  the  crouching  figures,  laden 
pellmell  in  one  heap  with  their  chattels  ;  but 
many,  especially  of  the  better  sex,  had  not,  even 
in  those  straits,  been  unmindful  of  their  outward 
look  ;  their  hair  was  smooth  and  their  faces  glow- 
ing and  ruddy,  their  eyes  smiled  and  sparkled, 
and  brisk  pleasantry  elicited  smart  repartee.  I 
saw  a  fair,  bare-headed,  long-ringletted  young  girl 
of  eighteen  seated  by  the  side  of  the  driver  on  the 
front  seat  of  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  chars-a-banc. 
She  had  a  large  mirror  on  her  lap,  holding  it  before 
her  at  arm's  length,  like  the  Goddess  of  Truth  ; 
and  to  those  into  whose  eyes  the  polished  glass 
glanced  back  the  sun's  rays,  and  who  told  her  "  she 
had  better  hold  it  the  other  way,  and  see  her  sweet 
face  in  it,"  she  answered  with  ready  pertness  that 
"  she  had  studied  it  long  enough,  and  knew  it  all 
by  heart."  The  looking-glass  was  to  the  bright 
damsel  the  dearest  of  all  her  lares  et  penates;  and, 
in  like  manner,  every  human  being  had  in  the 
hurry  of  that  flight  clutched  at  anything  upon 
which  his  heart  was  set,  and  stuck  to  it  in  life  as 
he  would  have  clung  in  death.  As  we  toiled  our 
way  towards  town  we  could  see  the  Sonderborg 
mills,  all  standing  safe  where  we  had  left  them, 
and  across  the  Sound  the  Dlippel  mill  was  also  tall 
and  erect,  all  mihurt,  in  its  place — that  Diippel 
windmill,  which  the  Danes  have  nicknamed  "  le 
brave  des  braves,^^  as  no  one  in  the  army  is  so  con- 
stantly and  so  unflinchingly  in  the  fire,  no  one 
seems  more  determined  to  hold  his  ground  to  the 
last.  Twice  in  the  last  war  was  the  gallant  mill 
shot  down  and  burnt ;  twice  did  it  rise  from  its 
ashes.  It  is  the  palladium  of  Denmark  and  its 
army,  and  the  Prussians  have  no  great  chance 
against  the  ten  bastions,  so  long  as  the  skill  of 
their  gunners  is  baflled  by  the  doughty  successor 
of  those  hundred-handed  giants  whose  punch  in 
the  head  was  sufficient  to  level  the  Spanish  knight- 
errant  with  the  ground. 

Well,  we  toiled  our  way  into  the  town,  we 
walked  past  the  mills  and  the  barracks,  and  till  we 
reached  our  dear  old  dirty  quarters  at  the  Reymuth 
Hotel  we  saw  that,  though  shells  had  lighted  here , 
and  there  and  everywhere,  the  mischief  done  was 
but  trifling.  A  hole  in  the  roof  or  a  shattered  win- 
dow was  the  extent  of  the  damage  here.    A  little 
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further  walking  however,  and  we  came  upon  traces 
of  gi-eater  devastation.  Here  a  chimney-shaft  alone 
was  standing,  there  a  front  wall,  there  part  of  the 
roof  still  hung,  shattered  and  tattered  on  the  main 
beam.  Daylight  had  been  struck  through  the 
narrow  thoroughfares  of  Sonderborg.  The  burgo- 
master and  the  military  engineers  had  been  for 
weeks  busy  opening  a  wide  cross  street  from  the 
Town  Hall  to  the  sea  ;  but  the  Prussians  had  ex- 
pedited ten  times  as  much  work  in  hardly  as  many 
hours.  There  was  something  almost  exhilarating 
in  that  broad  open  space  ;  people  rambled  about 
in  the  ruins,  wondering  with  grim  delight  how  the 
neighbouring  Ucalegon  had  fared.  There  is  always 
some  secret  savage  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  devastation  on  a  large  sca^e.  As  for  myself, 
after  two  nights'  unrest,  I  felt  my  head  in  a  glow, 
and  my  fancy  wandered  freely^  conjuring  up  old 
recollections  of  battered  Gaeta,  and  jumbling  up 
those  blackened  shafts  and  crumbling  gables  with 
the  stripped  columns  and  riven  arches  of  the  Roman 
forum.  No  less  than  ,90  or  100  dwellings  in  one 
cluster  were  made  utterly  uninhabitable  ;  about  a 
score  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  some  of  them 
were  still  crackling  and  reeking  ;  the  furniture  of 
many  of  them,  rescued  from  the  ruins,  Avas  piled 
up,  a  miserable  heap,  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
People  moved  about,  gazing  their  full,  forgetting 
their  own  errands  in  speechless  contemplation  of 
other  people's  troubles.  Business  did  not  seem  to 
have  ceased  in  the  town  ;  life  was  not,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, extinct.  Most  shops  were  open,  never 
having  J^een  closed  ;  owners  laid  no  claims  to  their 
property ;  nor  did  anybody  covet  what  seemed  to 
belong  to  nobody.  The  two  streets  sloping  down 
on  either  side  of  the  Town  Hall  were  comparatively 
uninjured  ;  but  they  were  the  dullest  and  most 
deserted  of  the  town  districts.  All  interest  concen- 
trated on  those  poor  fragments  in  the  centre.  At 
that  window  used  to  sit,  and  sat  till  last  evening,  a 
pretty  milliner,  the  most  arrant  flirt  of  the  town. 
There,  past  that  gateway,  that  good  old  doctor 
stopped  you,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  and 
offered  you  a  bed,  screened,  as  he  fancied,  by  the 
position  of  his  house  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Where 
are  the  bed  and  the  house  now  ?  What  has  become 
of  the  doctor?  What  of  the  milliner?  Safe, 
somewhere  or  other,  very  likely ;  but  their  homes 
are  no  more.  In  that  house  General  Gerlach  dined 
only  yesterday;  further,  the  officers  of  the  Staff" 
welcomed  you  with  a  friendly  smile  not  twenty-four 
hours  since.  This  was  the  town  post-office  ;  that 
the  army  post-office  ;  yonder  lies  the  Holsteinische 
Haus,  long  wonted  to  refresh  us  with  its  rancid 
smbrhrod  and  bitter  thin  beer.  Why,  our  familiar 
haunts  of  the  last  two  months  are  all  blotted  out 
at  one  swoop  ;  our  dearest  associations  with  be- 
leaguered Sonderborg  have  vanished  like  a  dream. 
And  these  poor  inhabitants  ?  Why,  to  them  the 
haunts  of  youth  and  age,  the  associations  of  a  life- 
time, are  gone  for  ever.  The  Prussians  made  their 
home  a  target  for  their  untried  artillery,  and  the 
substance  of  their  life-recollections  was  blown 
down  to  a  mere  blank. 

Twenty-two  dead  and  wounded  were  picked  out 
of  the  ruins  on  Saturday  evening,  and  fifty-seven 
more  were  added  to  the  list  of  casualties  in  the 
night  and  on  Sunday  morning.  Women  and 
children  were  among  the  dead.  A  young  shop- 
keeper and  his  pretty  wife  had  closed  their  premises, 


and  were  standing  at  their  door  ready  to  leave, 
when  a  shell  burst  almost  at  their  feet,  and  their 
bodies  were  so  shattered  that  the  limbs  of  the  one 
could  not  be  told  from  those  of  the  other.  Terrible 
implements  are  these  shells,  and  it  behoves  those 
who  handle  them  to  consider  well  whither  they  are 
hurling  them.  No  intimation  of  the  intended  bom- 
bardment had  been  given  ;  the  Prussians  allowed 
not  one  minute  for  the  removal  of  non-combatants. 
The  complete  razing  of  Sonderborg,  as  they  must 
be  aware,  would  not  dismount  one  single  cannon 
on  the  Diippel  bastions,  and  all  the  havoc  of  the 
last  two  days  did  not  weaken  the  Danish  position 
by  a  tittle.  Anything  more  wanton,  more  object- 
less, or  void  of  all  result  than  all  this  noisy  can- 
nonade the  annals  of  war  have  not  on  record. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  fuss  and  what  turmoil 
can  be  occasioned  by  the  simple  unhousing  of 
2,000  inhabitants.  As  I  walked  past  so  many  help- 
less groups,  as  I  passed  so  many  doors,  gently  but 
inexorably,  because  unavoidably,  closed  against  so 
many  poor  applicants  for  admission,  as  I  saw  so 
many  well-dressed  women,  so  many  tender  children 
standing  in  the  road  beside  their  loaded  waggons, 
uncertain  where  to  go,  at  a  loss  where  to  lay  their 
heads,  with  every  prospect  of  a  cold,  wet,  un- 
sheltered night,  I  wondered  how  so  great  a  cala- 
mity could  have  condensed  itself  on  so  small  a 
spot  of  the  globe.  Why,  the  firing  and  evacuation 
of  Sonderborg  are  a  mere  storm  in  a  teapot  in 
comparison  with  the  burning  and  emptying  of 
Moscow ;  yet  hundreds  of  harmless  and  helpless 
beings  must  even  here  go  through  a  vast  deal  of 
immediate  suffering.  To  hundreds  of  unoff'ending 
families  this  mere  sport  of  the  Prussians  will  work 
lasting  ruin.  The  stock  of  the  petty  merchant, 
the  employment  of  the  humble  mechanic,  are  gone. 
The  charity  of  the  country  people  will  not,  so  far 
as  it  lies  in  their  power,  allow  their  wandering 
townsfolk  to  perish ;  but  military  occupation  leaves 
but  little  house-room  in  the  largest  farms.  The 
Danish  army  had  rather  quadrupled  than  doubled 
the  original  population  of  Alsen.  The  4,000  wan- 
derers must  emigrate  to  Ftinen,  to  Zealand.  Heaven 
grant  that  the  further  they  are  compelled  to  go  the 
better  they  may  fare  ! 

Calcutta,  March  10. 
[I]  India. — The  native  section  of  the  community 
are  greatly  agitated  by  an  order  which  has  just 
proceeded  from  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  No  one  who  has  been  in 
Calcutta  is  likely  to  forget  the  sights  which  make 
the  river  Hooghly  hideous — the  ghastly  human 
remains  always  floating  up  and  down  with  the  tide, 
lodging  against  the  ships  or  the  banks,  and  spread- 
ing disease  and  death  over  the  city.  Scarcely  less 
disgusting  is  the  scene  at  the  NimtoUah  burning 
ghat,  where  the  Hindoo  dead  are  burnt,  and  whence 
acrid  and  sickening  fumes  are  blown  over  the  city. 
Hundreds  of  pariah  dogs  surround  the  spot,  feast- 
ing greedily  on  any  portion  that  may  fall  to  theni, 
while  troops  of  vultures  and  carrion  crows  overhead 
are  attracted  by  the  horrible  stench  which  poisons 
the  air.  These  evils  have,  of  course,  existed  ever 
since  we  have  known  India,  and  the  only  attempt 
to  diminish  them  was  by  the  erection  of  a  proper 
burning  ghat,  instead  of  suffering  the  Hindoos  to 
burn  their  dead  at  any  part  of  the  river's  bank  they 
pleased.  Throwing  the  dead  into  the  river  is  not 
a  religious  rite  ;  the  poor  practise  the  custom 
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because  they  cannot  afford  the  expensive  ceremony 
of  cremation.  It  is,  however,  held  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  happiness  and  repose  of  the  de- 
parted that  some  of  the  water  of  the  blessed 
"  Gunga  "  should  be  thrown  over  their  ashes,  and, 
as  burying  them  in  the  ground  would  be  a  violation 
of  all  their  religious  feelings,  those  who  are  poor 
and  far  away  from  burning  ghats  launch  their  dead 
into  the  stream,  and  others  burn  the  remains  of 
their  relatives  and  sprinkle  some  Ganges  water 
over  the  ashes.  Latterly,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  fever  and  of  cholera,  the 
river  has  presented  a  more  shocking  scene  than 
ever,  and  the  demand  from  the  European  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta  that  the  Government  should 
interfere  in  the  cause  of  public  health  became  too 
general  to  be  passed  over  in  silgice. 

The  Government  of  Bengal,  thus  urged,  issued 
orders  which  have  a  little  startled  even  those  who 
profess  intense  disdain  for  what  they  call  the  super- 
stitious prejudices  of  Hindoos.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  Calcutta  police  was  admonished  for  neglect- 
ing the  duty  of  keeping  the  banks  of  the  river  clear 
of  corpses,  and  was  reminded  that  under  sections 
268  and  290  of  the  Penal  Code  the  practice  of 
throwing  the  dead  bodies,  "  whether  of  men  or 
animals,"  into  the  river  was  a  punishable  offence. 
All  "  burning  grounds  within  the  town  "  are  there- 
fore ordered  to  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  the  customs  thus  denounced  is  very  great,  but  a 
practice  which  touches  nearly  the  religious  feeling 
of  millions  of  people  is  not  to  be  abolished  by  this 
rude  and  summary  process.  There  never  was  a 
measure  of  the  Government  which  stirred  up  so 
much  bitterness  throughout  Hindostan  as  this 
sudden  and  violent  one  has  already  done.  If  the 
reform  had  been  gradual,  it  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  attempt  to  achieve  it  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  in  a  single  day  must  necessarily  frustrate 
the  object  the  Government  have  in  view. 

In  other  respects  judicious  endeavours  are  being 
made  to  purify  the  capital.  The  health  officer  has 
been  making  a  "hygienic  survey"  of  the  town — a 
thing  hitherto  unheard  of.  The  filthiness  of  this 
place,  the  loathsome  stench  that  fills  nearly  every 
street,  the  utter  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  decency 
among  the  native  population,  surpass  belief.  The 
only  mystery  is  that  Europeans  are  able  to  live 
here  at  all.  The  city  is  ten  times  as  dirty  as  the 
bazaars  at  Cairo,  and  smells  fifty  times  nastier  than 
Cologne.  There  is  likely  at  last  to  be  an  improve- 
ment in  it ;  but  the  co-operation  of  the  natives 
ought  to  have  been  secured  in  the  first  instance, 
instead  of  their  opposition  being  aroused. 


PARLIAMENTAEY  INTELLIGENCE. 

House  of  Lords. — April  5. — The  House  of  Lords 
fe-assembled  after  the  Easter  Eecess. 
.  Lord  Shaftesbury  called  attention  to  the  telegram 
received  the  day  before  that  Sonderborg  was  being 
besieged,  no  notice  of  the  intended  attack  having 
been  given,  and  that  eighty  persons  of  different  sexes 
and  ages  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  contraiy  to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations, 
and  he  wished  to  know,  from  the  Government,  if 
they  considered  the.  news  wa«  true,  and  what  steps 
±hey  meaiit  to  take. 


Lord  Russell  could  not  say  positively  whether  the 
telegram  was  correct  or  not.  There  had  been  no 
reply  yet  from  Berlin,  whither  he  had  sent  inquiries, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  matters  he  would  rather 
not  advert  at  greater  length  to  the  course  which  her 
Majesty's  ministers  might  pursue. 

April  5. — The  House  of  Commons  met  last  night 
after  the  Easter  recess. 

House  of  Commons. — ApoHl  8. — The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  delivered  his  financial  statement 
last  evening.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has 
given  very  general  satisfaction.  As  to  the  speech 
itself,  it  was,  as  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  are, 
remarkable  both  for  eloquence  and  novelty  ;  and 
whether  he  invents  a  new  or  takes  off  an  old  tax  he 
is  never  at  a  loss  fcr  arguments  to  prove  that  what 
he  proposes  to  do  *s  exactly  the  right  thing.  As 
regards  this  year's  budget,  the'  reduction  of  taxation 
will  find  its  way  to  everybody,  in  one  form  or  another. 
If  a  man  does  not  pay  income  tax  he  makes  use  of 
sugar— and  on  both  there  is  to  be  an  abatement ;  and 
if  he  be  in  trade  the  Insurance  rate  on  his  stock  is  to 
be  lowered.  It  is  but  a  brief  sketch  we  can  give  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  plan  ;  for  a  speech,  which  takes  four 
or  five  hours  in  delivery,  cannot  be  adequately  re- 
presented in  a  space  requiring  only  half  as  many 
minutes  to  read.  In  the  year  1830,  the  King's  speech 
announced  that  the  exports  had  attained  the  unpre- 
cedented amount  of  fifty  millions,  this  year  Mr. 
Gladstone  tells  us  they  are  nearly  treble  that  sum. 
He  thinks  the  annual  growth  of  the  revenue  may  be 
estimated  at  a  million,  the  growth,  that  is,,  of  its  own 
inherent  vigour.  It  is  satisfactory,  in  looking  at  the 
enormous  revenue  derived  from  spirits,  to  be  told  that 
the  consumption  is  declining,  for,  most  certainly,  the 
Government's  loss  would  be  the  people's  gain.  A 
penny  in  the  pound  is  to  be  taken  off  the  Income  tax, 
reducing  it  to  sixpence  ;  and  the  whole  reduction,  of 
the  year's  taxation,  amounts  to  about  two  millions 
and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Gladstone  next  adverted  to  the 
condition  of  the  country's  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count, and  stated  that  the  next  approximate  total 
sum  which  has  been  applied  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  taxes  of  the  country  during  the  last  year  to 
the  liquidation  of  what  is  called  the  National 
Debt  is  4,146,000/.,  an  announcement  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  cheering.  As  to  the  debt  itself,  it 
may  now  be  recT<;oned  at  791,574,000/.  Since  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  Avar  it  has  decreased  16^  million 
sterling.  In  the  year  1815  it  was  at  its  maximum, 
namely,  861,039,000Z.  As  compared  with  its  amount 
that  year,  it  is,  this  year,  69,465,000/.  less  on  the 
capital,  and  6,435,000/.  on  the  charge  of  the  National 
Debt,  as  the  result,  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  ''of  a 
great  nation,  its  ministers  and  Parliaments  through- 
out half  a  century.  But  we  have  still  a  capital  of 
791,574,000/.  confronting  us  in  the  future,  and  an 
annual  charge  which  must  continue,  at  present,  at 
between  26,000,000/.  and  26,500,000/." 

TJie  Conference  on  Danish  Affairs. — Mr.  Osborne. 
— I  wish  to  put  three  questions  to  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  of  which  I  have 
given  him  notice.  The  first  is,  whether  all  the  signa- 
taries  to  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1852  have  consented 
to  attend  the  proposed  Conference  on  the  affairs  of 
Denmark.  The  second  is,  whether  the  Germanic 
Confederation  have  also  consented  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Conference.  The  third  is,  whether 
any  basis  has  been  settled  for  the  Conference,  and 
whether  an  armistice  has  been  agreed  upon. 

Lord  Palmerston. — All  the  Powers  who  signed 
the  Treaty  of  1852  have  consented  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Conference.  (Cheers.)  No  answer 
has  yet  been  received  from  the  German  Diet  to  the 
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invitation  addi'essed  to  them.  The  basis  proposed  for 
the  Conference  to  start  from  is  an  endeavour  to  restore 
peace  to  Europe,  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  We  have 
not  thought  it  desirable  to  attempt  to  settle  before- 
hand those  points  which  would  more  properly  be 
subjects  for  consideration  when  thp  Conference  should 
assemble.  (Hear,  hear.)  An  armistice  has  not  been 
agreed  upon. 

Resignation  of  Mr.  Stansfield. — Mr.  Stansfield, 
who  rose  from  the  second  bench  below  the  gangway 
on  the  Ministerial  side,  addressed  the  House  as 
follows  : — I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while 
I  offer  a  personal  explanation,  and  in  order  to  admit 
of  discussion,  if  it  should  be  thought  well,  on  the 
subject  with  which  1  have  to  deal,  I  shall  conclude 
by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  Since  the 
House  last  sat  I  have  taken  a  step  which  the  plae(3 
from  which  I  si:)eak  has  already  sufficiently  indicated. 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  send  in  my  resignation 
to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Administration. 
The  House  will  recollect  that  upon  a  former  occasion 
I  tendered  that  resignation,  and  that  the  noble  lord 
refused  to  accept  it.  I  thank  the  noble  lord  for  the 
implicit  credence  v/liich  he  gave  to  the  statements 
that  I  made  to  him  and  to  the  House,  and  I  thank 
him  likewise  for  the  courage  he  showed  in  standing 
by  me.  (Cheers.)  But  there  are  occasions  on  which 
it  becomes  a  man  to  consult  his  own  conscience  and 
his  own  sense  of  right  as  to  the  course  which  he 
should  adopt,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
one  of  them,  I  have  become  convinced,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  heard,  and  read,  that  I  have  ceased  to  be 
— if  I  could  ever  believe  myself  to  have  been — any 
accession  to  the  strength  of  the  Government,  and  that 
I  have  become — or,  at  any  rate,  I  have  reason  to  fear 
I  may  have  become — a  source  of  difficulty  and  a 
cause  of  embarrassment  to  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  felt — as  I  am  sure  every  honourable 
man  would  feel — that  it  w^as  for  me,  and  not  for 
others,  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  say- 
ing that  I  could  not  consent  to  continue  to  be  a  cause 
of  embarrassment  to  a  Government  which  I  desired 
to  support.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  another  reason 
why  the  House  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  state  why  I 
have  resigned  my  office  in  the  Government,  The 
House  will  remember  that  on  the  first  occasion,  when 
a  subject  which  I  need  not  name  was  discussed  here, 
fault  was  found  with  me  for  dealing  too  seriously,  or, 
as  it  was  said,  in  a  tone  of  too  much  indignation,  with 
a  speech  of  a  late  Procureur-Generai  of  France,  After 
what  has  happened — after  the  speech  of  the  successor 
of  that  late  Procureur— I  do  not  thmk  any  person  will 
repeat  that  complaint,  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  the 
House  will  agree  -with  me  that  I  was  fully  justified  in 
the  interpretation  which  I  put  upon  the  animus  of 
that  discourse.  (Cheers.)  The  attack  having  been 
renewed,  I  have  to  say  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
House,  with  all  respect,  that  I  prefer  to  meet  it  here 
alone  rather  than  sheltered  on  the  Treasury  bench 
beneath  the  protecting  wgis  of  the  noble  lord.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  without  detaining  the  House  too  long, 
I  will  allude  to  certain  names,  because,  after  all,  the 
question  seems  to  be  mainly  one  of  what  I  have 
known  of  certain  persons  implicated  in  French 
criminal  proceedings.  Now,  the  first  name  is  that 
of  Greco.  I  think  1  have  already  stated  to  the  House 
that  I  never  heard  his  name,  that  I  never  knew  of  his 
existence,  nor  the  names  nor  of  the  existence  of  any 
of  his  supposed  accomplices,  until  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers, as  every  other  member  of  this  House  saw,  the 
account  of  their  arrest,  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  can 
anything  be  more  explicit  than  that?  Well,  I  go 
back  to  the  year  1857 — to  the  Tibaldi  case.  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say  that  1  never  saw  Tibaldi  ;  I  am 


utterly  unconscious  of  ever  having  seen  him.    T  have 
seen  too  many  Italian  refugees  to  be  able  to  say  that 
I  have  never  seen  this  man  or  that  man,  or  to  pretend 
to  remember  the  names  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  but  I  can  say  this,  that  I  never  saw  any  man, 
call  him  Tibaldi  or  call  him  what  you  like,  who  in 
1857  ventured  to  come  near  me  to  suggest  the  notion 
of  plots  of  that  description.    Two  other  names  have 
been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  affair  of  1857 
— one  of  them  is  the  name  of  Massarenti,    I  knew 
Massarenti  very  well.    He  was  famous  in  relation  to 
the  small  commerce  carried  on  by  Italians  in  this  city. 
He  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton-gardcn,  and 
dealt  in  maccaroni  and  Italian  pastes.   (A  laugh. )  He 
has  received  money  from  me  certainly,  but  only  in  the 
shape  of  moderate  payments  for  the  goods  in  which 
he  dealt.    The  second  name  is  Campauella,    He,  I 
believe,  was  condeijined  at  the  trial  of  1857,    I  knew 
him  well.     He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  a 
student,  almost  a  recluse.    And  I  know  as  a  fact — 
because  the  House  is  perfectly  aware  that  these  things 
have  been  the  subject  of  talk  in  France,  Italy,  and 
England — I  pledge  my  knowledge  of  that  man  to 
the  House,  and  I  do  him  this  act  of  justice  to-night, 
when  I  say  that  he  was  one  who  expressed  his  utter 
contempt  for  plots  of  this  description.  (Hear.)  Well, 
two  extracts  have  been  given  of  alleged  letters,  of 
which  the  House  will  understand  that  if  they  be 
genuine,  I  take  the  Avhole  responsibility,  whatever 
their  contents  may  be.    (Hear,  hear, )    I  don't  know 
— it  is  impossible  for  me,  or  any  one  connected  with 
me,  to  say-— whether  those  extracts  are  genuine  or 
not ;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
them  that  I  have  the  slightest  desire  to  deny  ;  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  may  be  genuine  extracts 
of  letters,  which  by  means  to  which  I  will  not  further 
refer,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  French  autho- 
rities.   What  do  these  extracts  prove  ?    The  extract 
from  the  first  letter  proves  nothing,  except  the  re- 
lation of  friendship  which  I  have  admitted,  and  which 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  has  long  subsisted  between 
me  and  Siguor  Mazzini.   (Hear.)    What  is  the  second 
extract  ?  It  states  that  a  remittance  has  been  received, 
and  will  be  applied  according  to  instructions.^  Now, 
it  is  said  that  this  House  is  not  a  court  of  justice,  but, 
at  least,  it  is  a  court  of  honour  ;  and  we  speak  here 
upon  our  honour.    Well,  the  House  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  am  utterly  unable,  and  .those  with 
whom  I  am  connected  by  family  ties  are  utterly  un-_ 
able,  to  imagine  or  recollect  to  what  that  passage — if 
it  be  a  veritable  passage — refers.    But  this  I  am  en- 
abled to  assert,  that  it  did  not  refer,  because  it  could 
not  refer — for  that  Avould  imply  knowledge — it  did 
not  refer  to  anything  that  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
the  closest  examination  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  upon  my  honour  and  upon  my  conscience,  I 
believe  it  must  have  referred  either  to  some  mere 
private  transaction  or  to  the  distribution  of  some 
probably  moderate*  or  trifling  sum  for  a  charitable 
purpose.    (Hear,  hear.)   Sir,  I  trust  that  I  have  now 
made  an  explanation  which        not  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  House.    (Hear,  hear.)    I  have  only  to  add, 
that  if  any  doubts  remain  upon  the  minds  of  any 
hon.  members,  I  not  only  am  ready,  but  I  invite 
them  to  give  expression  to  those  doubts,  and  to  en- 
able me  now  at  once  to  completely  satisfy  them,  and 
answer  anything  which  they  may  have  to  say.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.  (Cheers.) 

Lord  Palmerston. — Sir,  ray  hon.  friend  has  re- 
minded the  House  that  on  the  former  occasion  when 
he  tendered  his  resignation,  I  declined  to  accept  it, 
and  requested  him  to  continue  in  office.  Upon  the 
present  occasion,  as  he  has  now  stated,  he  left  me  no 
option.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  can  only  say  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  motives  which  kd  him  to  take  that 
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peremptory  decision  were  liiglily  lionourable  to  him. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  no  doubt  thought,  having  an  ex- 
planation to  make,  which  he  has  now  made,  and 
which  I  am  persuaded  the  House  will  deem  perfectly 
and  entirely  satisfactory  (hear,  hear),  that  such  ex- 
planation would  come  from  him  with  a  better  grace, 
and  with  more  eifect,  if  holding  an  independent  posi- 
tion, than  if  he  sat  on  the  benches  which  we  occupy. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  I  can  only  express  the  great  re- 
gret Avhich  I  and  my  colleagues  feel  at  having  lost 
the  official  assistance  of  a  man  whose  great  ability, 
whose  untiring  industry,  whose  perfect  suitableness 
for  the  office  he  held,  and  whose  unswerving  integrity 
of  mind,  made  him  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
Administration  (cheers),  and  endeared  him  to  all 
those  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  friendship. 
(Cheers.)  With  regard  to  those  insinuations  and  as- 
persions to  which  he  has  referred,  I  can  only  say  that 
with  him  I  reisudiate  them  with  disdain.  (Cheers.) 
I  am  firmly  convinced,  and  I  am  sure  all  those  who 
know  him  must  be  equally  convinced,  that  any  im- 
plication in  those  base  proceedings,  which  I  think  has 
been  basely  thrown  out  against  him  (cheers),  is  as 
abhorrent  from  his  feelings  and  character,  as  from 
the  feelings  and  character  of  any  man  in  this  House, 
(Cheers.)  Not  only  so,  sir  ;  1  am  convinced  that  my 
hon.  friend  attaches  the  same  value  to  the  welfare  and 
personal  safety  of  that  Sovereign  who  reigns  over  the 
empire  of  France,  M'hich  any  man  in  this  House  can 
attach  (cheers)  ;  that  he  is  as  sensible  as  we  are  that 
that  great  Sovereign  has  on  many  grave  and  important 
occasions,  proved  himself  to  be  a  true  friend  and 
faithful  ally  of  this  country  (cheers)  ;  and  we  all  feel 
that  his  personal  security,  and  his  dynastic  welfare, 
are  not  only  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  loyal  and 
attached  people  he  governs,  but  are  equally  essential 
to  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  (Loud  and  general 
cheering. ) 

The  subject  then  dropped,  and  the  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  having  been  withdrawn, 
the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply  was  read. 

April  9. — Bomhardment  of  Sonderhorg. — Mr.  Dill- 
WYN",  in  rising  to  call  attention  to  the  telegraphic 
despatch  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  6th 
Inst,,  relative  to  the  bombardment  of  Sonderborg, 
said  he  should  endeavour  to  disassociate  the  question 
of  that  bombardment  as  far  as  possible  from  that  of 
the  war  which  had  unfortunately  broken  out  between 
the  allied  Powers  and  Denmark.  The  telegram  to 
which  he  alluded  described  such  a  state  of  proceed- 
ings as  had  never  been,  he  thought,  laid  before  the 
House,  and  it  was  to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  The  Prussians  have  bombarded  Sonderborg  for 
forty-eight  hours,  without  any  previous  intimation. 
Eighty  townspeople,  women,  and  children,  have  been 
killed  or  wounded.  Fifteen  hundred  shells  have  been 
thrown  into  the  town,  which  is  deserted.  The  can- 
nonade suddenly  and  completely  ceased  this  morning ; 
it  has,  however,  recommenced.  The  Danish  position 
is  uninjured." 

Now,  he  did  not  know  that  an  account  of  so  dastardly 
an  outrage— for  he  could  call  it  by  no  other  name- 
had  ever  been  read  in  that  House  before.  The  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  telegram  was  very  significant, 
for  it  stated  that  the  Danish  position  was  uninjured, 
which  showed  that  the  attack  could  not  have  been 
made  for  any  military  purpose.  The  destruction  of 
the  town,  in  fact,  could  neither  be  looked  upon  as  a 
military  operation,  nor  as  the  result  of  accident, 
because  the  Danish  position,  so  far  as  he  could  make 
out,  was  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Sonder- 
borg. Now,  he  thought  that  both  our  interests  and 
our  honour  required  that  we  should  enter  a  most 
energetic  protest  against  the  conduct  of  a  w^r  in  the 


manner  to  which  he  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
House.  We  had  a  vast  seaboard,  and  it  was  most 
assuredly  our  interest  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  other 
countries  the  necessity  of  waging  war  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  civilized  nations.  If  we  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  that  principle,  France  or  any  other 
nation  with  which  we  happened  to  have  a  quarrel 
might  send  a  fleet  to  bombard  Brighton,  or  any  other 
of  our  towns  which  was  exposed.  Our  honour  was 
also  to  some  extent  involved.  Our  Government  had 
made  representations  to  the  Danes,  which  they  had 
accepted  and  acted  upon  ;  and  we  were  therefore 
bound  to  protect  them  against  utter  destruction.  _ 

Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  at  some  length,  criticised 
the  Government  in  regard  to  their  conduct  to  Den- 
mark.   He  was  followed  by 

Lord  Palmerston,  who,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne's  remarks,  said:  "My  hon.  friend  has  his 
opinions,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  partaken  by  the 
country  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.)  _  Although  my  hon. 
friend  is  very  abundant  in  his  criticisms,  I  am  really 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  he  wwild  have 
done,  if  he  had  had  the  management  of  affair^.  (Mr. 
B.  Osborne  :  *  Let  it  alone. ')  My  hon.  friend,  there- 
fore, would  have  been  a  party  to  a  treaty  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne:  'I  would  not  have  made  it.'),  by  which 
this  country  was  bound  to  acknowledge  a  certain 
Sovereign  as  King  of  the  countries  under  the  sway  of 
the  Danish  Crown,  and  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the 
Danish  monarchy ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  general  opinion 
that  this  country  was  bound  in  honour  and  in  interest 
to  endeavour  to  maintain  that  treaty,  he  would  have 
done  nothing  but  sit  still  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  as  he  is  doing  now.  (A  laugh,  and  *  hear, 
hear.')  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  course  would 
have  Ijeen  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  or  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  country  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  may  be  wrong,  and  he  may  be  right ;  but  such, 
at  least,  is  our  opinion  on  the  matter.  (Hear,  hear. ) 
We  endeavoured  to  persuade  other  countries  to  fall 
into  our  views  ;  and  we  trust  we  have  accomplished, 
or  are  about  to  accomplish,  a  considerable  step,  in 
assembling  a  Conference,  with  the  object  of  restoring 
peace.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  hon.  friend  who  opened  the 
question  to-night  referred  to  a  transaction  at  Sonder- 
borg, which  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
really  took  place.  We  have  no  official  or  authentic 
information  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe,  Avithout 
knowing  the  extent  to  which  lives  were  sacrificed, 
that  a  bombardment  of  Sonderborg  did  take  place, 
and  that  some  of  the  citizens  were  killed.  The  inva- 
sion of  Danish  territory  Avas,  in  our  opinion,  unjust 
and  unjustifiable;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  circum- 
stances have  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  conduct 
of  the  German  troops,  during  the  invasion,  which  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  civilized  nations 
in  modern  times.  (Cheers. )  We  have  made  an  inquiry 
at  Berlin,  but  we  have  not  yet  got  an  answer — an 
inquiry,  first,  as  to  whether  the  thing  did  take  place ; 
and  next,  by  what  authority,  and  imder  Avhat  orders, 
the  bombardment  was  carried  out.  1  do  not  think 
the  British  Government  can  presume  to  dictate  to 
the  Prussian  army  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
conduct  their  operations ;  but  there  are  opinions 
which  men  may  express  as  to  conduct  pursued  in 
violation  of  ordinary  rule  and  humanity,  though  I 
hope  we  shall  be  allowed  to  determine  what  we  shall 
say  when  Ave  get  an  ansAver  from  the  Government  of 
Berlin."    (Hear,  hear.) 

General  Peel. — I  rise  merely  to  say  that  this  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is 
no  portion  of  it  at  Avhich  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons has  any  reason  to  laugh.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
hon.  member  for  SAvansea  asked  Avhether  it  was  true 
that  Sonderborg  Avas  bombarded  Avithout  notice,  and 
eighty  of  its  inhabitants  killed.    He  was  followed  by 
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the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard,  who  asked  very  proper 
questions,  some  of  whicli  liave  not  been  answered  at 
all.  (Cheers. )  Then  the  noble  lord  got  up,  and  the 
world  will  hear  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  I  say  that  is  adding  insult  to 
injury.  (Cheers.)  The  noble  lord  said  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Blue-books  that  could  lead  the  Danes 
to  believe  they  might  expect  assistance  from  us.  I 
am  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  that  will  not  be  found 
in  the  Blue-books  (cheers) ;  but  I  well  remember  the 
words  used  by  the  noble  lord  himself  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Session,  Avhen  he  said,  that  if  the  Duchies 
were  invaded,  Denmark  would  not  stand  alone.  (Re- 
newed cheering.)  I  thought  at  the  moment  that  that 
was  a  very  indiscreet  declaration  for  the  Prime 
Minister  to  make,  but  I  entirely  relied  on  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  afterwards,  when  I  heard  Germans  talk 
very  angrily  about  enforcing  their  claims  against 
Denmark,  I  used  to  say,  ' '  Take  care  ;  we  are  bound 
to  resist  it."  But  their  reply  was,  "Oh,  no;  you 
will  not  resist.  Denmark  will  be  left  alone. "  (llear, 
hear.)  And  it  appears  they  knew  the  noble  lord 
much  better  than  I  did.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  think 
that  upon  a  question  being  asked  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  whether  a  telegram 
addressed  to  a  newspaper  is  true  or  not,  is  the  proper 
time  for  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  I 
thought  the  omission  of  an  assurance  of  our  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  Powers,  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  very  significant, 
and  that  that  circumstance  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  this  House  to  inquire  Avhy  the  usual  assurance 
was  left  out.  Is  it  because  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  no  longer  able  to  declare  that  they  had  re- 
ceived those  friendly  assurances  ?  (Hear,  hear. )  And 
has  that  arisen  from  any  one  act  of  the  Government, 
or  is  it  the  natural  consequence  of  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  policy  which  they  have  adopted  since  they 
came  into  ofiice  ?  (Hear,  hear. )  These  are  questions 
which  the  House  has  a  right  to  know,  and  I  venture 
to  promise  the  Government  that  they  will  get  an 
opportunity  of  answering  them.  (Cheers.) 

The  subject  soon  after  was  allowed  to  drop,  and  the 
House  went  into  Committee  of  Supply,  pro  forma. 

Monastic  and  Conventual  Establishments. — Mr. 
!N"ewdegate  moved  for  a  select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  allegations  contained  in  a  petition  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Smee,  respecting  a  burial-ground  at  St.  Mary's, 
Sydenham.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  pro- 
ceedings which  he  stated  were  habitually  carried  on 
there  ;  and  he  made  various  statements  connected 
with  the  Oratory  at  Brompton,  which,  he  said,  re- 
quired a  rigid  scrutiny.  From  all  he  could  ascertain, 
too,  he  was  of  opinion  that  monastic  and  conventual 
establishments  were  largely  on  the  increase,  and  were 
acquiring  a  dangerous  ascendancy,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France. 

Sir  G.  Grey  thought  that  Mr.  Newdegate  had  not 
made  out  suflRcient  ground  to  call  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Besides,  the  Government  could  not  weU 
interfere,  except  on  sanitary  grounds.  If  there  were 
anything  illegal  in  what  the  hon.  member  alleged 
had  taken  place,  the  law  was  strong  enough  to  reach 
the  case. 

Lord  E.  Howard,  in  answer  to  the  member  for 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate),  objected  to  the  in- 
troduction of  religious,  especially  personal  religious, 
topics.  He  felt  sure  that  the  House  would,  with  its 
usual  generosity  and  kindliness  of  feeling,  permit 
him  to  reply  to  the  slanderous  statements  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  made  the  vehicle  for 
publishing.  In  this  petition,  with  which  the  hon. 
gentleman,  by  presenting  it  to  the  House,  identified 
himself,  the  statement  was,  that  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  were  in  close  connexion  with  the 


members  of  the  Order,  and  assisted  them  in  their 
various  schemes.  A  little  further  down  it  added, 
that  young  men  of  position  and  wealth  were  concealed 
from  their  friends  by  the  members  of  the  Order. 
"What  was  this  but  saying,  that  the  family  to  which 
he  (Lord  Edward  Howard)  belonged  was  engaged, 
with  others,  in  conspiracy,  in  fraud,  and  in  conceal- 
ment ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Upon  this  part  of  the  case,  he 
should  really  dwell  no  further,  because  he  did  trust 
that  he  had  many  valued  friends  among  members  of 
all  religious  persuasions  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  there  was  not  one  person  in  this 
country,  except  Mr.  Smee  and  the  hon.  gentleman, 
who  would  give  any  member  of  his  family  credit  for 
taking  part  in  such  disgraceful  proceedings.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  another  clause  of  the  petition  (continued 
the  noble  lord)  it  is  stated,  that  the  heir  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Norfolk — and  I  think  it  says  his  brother — 
have  been  seen  assisting,  in  ecclesiastical  garments, 
in  the  public  performance  of  services  at  the  Oratory. 
Now,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  he 
belonged  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  I  myself  be- 
longed to  Cambridge,  and  Avhen  I  went  to  the  chapel 
in  the  University,  which  I  did  (hear),  I  used  to  put 
on  a  surplice,  and  I  should  suppose  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  also  wore  his  surplice  on  the  same  occa- 
sions. (A  laugh.)  Is  there  anything  disgraceful  in 
that  ?  And,  if  not,  why  may  not  other  peojjle,  in  a 
public  church  like  the  Oratory,  take  part  in  the 
service,  clad  in  the  same  way  ?  I  have  seen  my 
nephew  assisting  there  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  also  say, 
that  on  that  occasion  when  1  did  see  him  assisting 
there — perhaps  more  than  once — I  then  had  a  little 
boy,  who  had  grown  to  an  age  when  one's  feelings  are 
bound  up  very  deeply  with  his  well-being,  as  a  son 
who  promised  to  be  a  hope  to  one's  family,  and  a 
prop  to  one's  declining  years.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  that  little  boy  also  assisted  my  nephew,  dressed 
in  the  garments  which  the  hon.  gentleman  describes. 
That  little  boy  died  within  a  short  period  of  so  assist- 
ing at  the  public  services  of  the  Church  ;  and  I  can 
tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  that,  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  it,  it  is  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to 
me  that,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  I  allowed 
him  to  pay  that  small  meed  of  devotion  and  service 
to  his  Creator.  He  has  passed  to  his  account,  into  a 
purer  world,  where  certainly  there  is  no  malignity 
like  that  to  which  my  family  has  been  to-night  ex- 
posed. I  do  not  believe  he  has  a  less  bright  place 
there  because  in  this  instance  he  paid  his  little  meed 
of  homage  to  his  God ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  his 
mother,  who  since  then  has  also  died,  has  a  less 
bright  place  there  because  she  wished  that  he  should 
take  this  part  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  I  pass 
now  from  the  petition  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
documents  which  I  certainly  ever  read — *'  the  public 
appeal  to  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,"  dated  from  Fins- 
bury  Circus,  April  9.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  no 
scruples  with  regard  to  the  writing  of  this  letter,  but 
he  thinks  that  it  should  have  been  addressed  to  two 
gentlemen  of  the  learned  profession,  whom  he  inac- 
curately described  as  the  guardians  of  a  certain  person. 
(Mr.  Newdegate  :  "I  said  they  were  the  trustees. ") 
One  of  the  statements  in  the  letter  is — *'But  the 
high  position  of  your  grace's  family  has  been  used  to 
assist  the  schemes  of  the  members  of  the  Oratory,  to 
obtain  his  money  from  his  family. "  Now,  the  truth, 
no  doubt  was,  that  Mr,  Hutchinson  was  a  charitable 
and  generous  man,  and  chose  to  give  his  money 
accordingly.  Some  persons  squander  theii"  money  ; 
others  dispose  of  it  in  charity.  Some  even  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  works  of  charity.  But  who  blames 
Howard  for  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Who  blames  Wilber- 
force  and  Clarkson  for  their  efi'orts  in  the  cause  of  the 
slave  ?  And  who  blames  those  who  give  bountifully 
of  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  promote  works  of 
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charity  ?  "Why,  we  do  not  even  blame  those  persons 
who  leave  their  money  to  help  to  pay  off  the  National 
Debt ;  and  why  sliould  Mr.  Hutchinson  be  blamed 
because  he  chose  to  give  some  of  his  fortune,  through 
the  Oratory,  for  certain  purposes  indicated?  Sir,  I 
deny  that,  so  far  as  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  the  smallest  ground  for  this  calumny, 
Avhicli  is  so  improperly  brought  forward  in  the  letter, 
and  with  which,  in  some  degree,  the  lion,  gentleman 
identifies  himself. 

Mr.  Newdegate  said  he  had  been  misrepresented, 
and  desired  to  say  that  his  motion  was  in  substance 
the  same  as  had  i3een  repeatedly  supported  by  majo- 
rities in  that  House. 

The  House  then  divided.    The  numbers  were— 

Ayes  113 

Noes  •  .    .    .  80 

Majority  against  Mr.  Newdegate's  amendment — 33 

A^Til  12, — Garden  Allotments  to  Soldiers. — Mr.  "W. 
EwART  asked  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War 
what  steps  had  been  taken,  or  were  about  to  betaken,  to 
enable  soldiers  in  camp  (or  elsewhere,  where  it  is  possi- 
ble) to  employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  gardens. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  had  very  little  to  add 
to,  and  he  did  not  think  he  had  anything  to  retract 
in,  the  answer  which  he  gave  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
on  this  question  some  time  since.  He  then  stated 
that  Lord  de  Grey  had  every  disposition  to  afford 
facilities  to  soldiers  desiring  to  employ  themselves  in 
the  cultivation  of  gardens,  and  that  a  commencement 
had  been  made  in  the  matter,  and  would  be  extended 
as  much  as  possible.  The  Horse  Guards  had  received 
a  report  from  the  ofiicer  commanding  the  artillery  at 
Aldershott,  that  two  batteries  of  artillery  had  been  for 
some  time  cultivating  ground  as  gardens,  and  that 
the  very  best  results  had  followed.  Occupation  had 
been  afforded  to  the  men,  and  their  comfort  also 
greatly  increased  by  the  production  of  vegetables  for 
their  mess.  The  land  had  also  been  allotted  for  that 
purpose  for  the  military  train  at  Aldershott,  but 
owing  to  a  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  payment 
of  rates  by  the  soldiers,  it  had  not  yet  been  cultivated. 
At  "Warley  three  acres  had  been  allotted  for  that 
object.  In  the  south-eastern  division,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brighton  and  Dover,  some  of  the  troops 
had  had  allotments  made  to  them.  In  Woolwich  also 
some  allotments  were  in  existence,  and  more  were 
being  provided.  At  Colchester  arrangements  of  a 
similar  nature  were  in  progress.  No  general  rule 
could  be  laid  down  on  that  subject,  and  each  case 
must  be  dealt  with  as  it  arose.  In  some  places  land 
was  easily  procured,  and  in  others  not  so  easily,  and 
it  became  a  question,  of  com-se,  whether  the  soldiers 
were  not  to  pay  rent  for  land  taken  out  of  occupa- 
tion ;  but  he  could  assure  the  hon.  member  that  every 
representation  made  by  the  generals  commanding  at 
the  different  stations  would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  War-office,  and  that  every  disposition 
existed  to  encourage  this  system,    (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  K.  Cecil  brought  forward  a  motion  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  nmtilation  of 
the  Reports  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
and  ^  the  exclusion  from  them  of  statements  and 
opinions  adverse  to  the  educational  views  enter- 
tained by  the  Committee  of  Council,  while  matter 
favourable  to  them  is  admitted,  are  violations  of  the 
understanding  under  which  the  appointment  of  the 
Inspectors  was  originally  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
tended  entirely  to  destroy  the  value  of  their  reports. 

Mr,  Lowe  in  reply  denied  that  there  was  any  unfair 
dealing  with  the  Inspectors'  reports,  so  as  to  make 
them  pleasing  to  the  department  over  which  he 
presided.  Several  other  speakers  followed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  result  was  a  vote  giving  a  majority  of 
8  to  the  Opposition. 


On  a  subsequent  evening  Mr,  Lowe,  having  iii 
the  meanwhile  resigned  his  office,  entered  into  details, 
which,  had  he  furnished  them  on  the  former  occasion, 
would  have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  the  House. 
Lord  Palmerston  then  proposed  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  Committee,  as  he  said  it  would  not  be  respectful 
to  ask  the  House  to  rescind  its  resolution.  And  thus 
it  has  happened,  that  for  want  of  a  little  timely  ex- 
planation, and  deference  to  public  of)inion,  the  country 
has  lost — by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr. 
Lowe — the  services  of  two  very  able  and  accomplished 
ministers, 

April  IBth. — Government  Secretaries  in  the  House  of 
Commons. — Mr,  Disraeli  introduced,  according  to 
arrangement,  the  question  of  Government  offices  as 
shared  by  Ministers  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  I  venture  to  Sciy,  remarked  Mr.  Disraeli, 
that  the  matter  now  under  discussion  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  that  any  one  who  chooses  to  give  his 
attention  to  it  may  understand  it  without  being  an 
Attorney-General  or  a  Q.  C.  ;  and  that  if  I  do  not 
make  it  in  a  brief  space  as  clear  as  crystal  it  will  be 
from  a  want  of  apprehensign,  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
powers  of  expression  on  my  part,  and  not  from  any 
fault  of  the  House  on  the  subject.  The  tenure  of 
office  in  this  country  is  mainly  regulated  by  statute, 
and  it  is  principally  regulated  as  far  as  this  House  is 
concerned,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  with  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  hon.  gentlemen 
are  all  familiar — (a  laugh) — by  name  at  least.  A  very 
remarkable  Act  is  that  famous  Act  of  Queen  Anne. 
About  1708  there  was  a  strong  Parliamentary  opinion, 
if  not  a  public  opinion,  that  there  were  sufficient 
placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  resolution 
was  come  to  that  the  number  should  not  be  increased. 
An  Act  was  accordingly  passed,  which — to  give  a 
general  description  of  its  main  feature — enacted  that 
henceforth  any  one  who  accepted  any  office  of  profit 
in  the  service  of  the.  Crown  created  after  1705,  about 
three  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  shouldthereby 
become  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  this 
house,  or  of  sitting  and  voting  here.  The  effect  of 
that  Act  may  be  put  briefly  before  the  house.  When 
the  Act  passed,  Queen  Anne  had  three  Secretaries  of 
State  and  tlu'ee  Under-Secretaries.  Suppose  the  day 
after  Anne,  as  she  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  by 
her  prerogative,  had  appointed  a  fourth  Secretary  of 
State,  and,  consequently,  a  fourth  Under-Secretaiy, 
both  those  offices  would  have  been  treated  as  new 
offices — ofiices,  that  is  to  say,  created  subsequently 
to  1705 — and  their  holders  would  have  been  incapable 
of  occupying  seats  in  this  House.  Heav}?-  penalties 
were  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  statute  ;  but  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  ■|;o  touch  upon  that  matter  now, 
because  the  question  of  penalties  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  House.  He  begged  to  submit  a  resolution 
which  he  trusted  the  House  would  imanimously 
adopt : — 

' '  Notice  having  been  taken  by  a  member  of  this 
House  that  more  than  four  Under-Secretaries  of  State 
have  been  sitting  and  voting  in  this  House  at  the 
same  time  during  the  present  Session, — Resolved, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  21st  and  22nd  of  Victoria, 
cap.  106,  sec.  4,  have  been  violated,  and  that  the 
seat  of  the  fifth  Under-Secretary  of  State  has  bean 
and  is  thereby  vacated. " 

Lord  Palmerston  said  :  Admitting  that  we  have 
done  wrong,  the  blame  rests  as  much  with  the  Oppo- 
sition as  with  the  Government.  But  at  the  same 
time,  although  I  admit  that  we  were  "v\Tong — unin- 
tentionally wi'ong — tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
those  who  sit  by  him  must  share  with  us  in  the, 
blame.  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)  Because,  what 
is  the  natural  occupation  of  an  Opposition  ?  (Cheers.) 
What  are  they  there  for— (a  laugh)— if  not  to  find 
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out  when  a  mistake  has  been  made  ?  (Cheers.)  Their 
business  is  to  Avatch  with  keen  eye  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  they  oppose — to  trip  them  up  even  before 
they  fall— (cheers  and  laughter) — at  all  events,  if  they 
stumble,  to  call  upon  them  to  set  things  right  again. 
That  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  Opposition — if 
anything  be  wrong,  or  blameable,  or  liable  to  criticism 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  I  must  say,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  those  who  sit  by  him — (a  laugh) — that 
they  have  not  previously  announced  that  since  April 
last  year  we  have  gone  on  in  a  course  which  they 
might  have  known  was  wi'ong  in  point  of  law.  (Hear, 
and  a  laugh.)  They  have  laid  a  trap  for  us  that  I 
maintain  is  not  fair  in  the  course  of  a  Parliamentary 
Opposition.  (A  laugh.)  But,  I  repeat,  we  candidly 
and  frankly  admit  that  we  have  done  that  which  the 
law  did  not  authori2e  us  to  do. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  Government 
proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  indemnity  in  respect  to 
the  past ;  and  as  to  the  future,  the  Under-Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  accepted  the 
vacant  office  of  Vice-President  vacated  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  there  were  now  only  four  Under-Secretaries  in 
the  House. 

After  some  furtlier  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
Select  Committee  of  Inquiry  should  be  appointed,  as 
an  amendment  on  the  latter  part  of  the  original 
motion. 

SiLclden  De])aTture  of  General  Garibaldi. — Mr.  Kin- 
XAIRD. — Sir,  a  rumour  has  been  prevalent  within 
the  last  few  days,  and  has  appeared  in  the  public 
press,  that  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  a  Cabinet  Minister  had  been  instrumental  in 
inducing  the  departure  of  General  Garibaldi  (cries  of 
"  Oh,  oh  !  "  followed  by  "Hear,  hear"),  in  deference 
to  the  French  Government.  I  therefore  Avish  to  ask 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  that  rumour.  ("Oh,  oh  ! ") 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, — Sir,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  obliged  to  my  hon.  friend 
for  putting  this  question  to  me,  because,  undoubtedly, 
mysterious  statements  have  appeared  in  the  public 
journals.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  the  people  of 
England  take  a  very  lively  interest,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  which  they  so  much  dislike 
as  the  appearance  of  mystery  as  far  as  concerns  public 
matters  and  public  men.  "With  the  permission  of 
the  House^  therefore,  I  will  shortly  state  my  share 
in  the  proceeding  which  has  given  rise  to  these  in- 
correct and  even  absurd  rumours.  Sir,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  stated  to  me  that  General  Garibaldi's 
friends  were  beginning  to  entertain  very  serious  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  effect  of  his  protracted  labours 
(a  laugh)  and  his  meditated  excursion  to  the  provinces 
on  his  health,  and  he  requested  me  to  come  to  Staf- 
ford-house about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  any  advice  should  be 
tendered  to  the  General  on  the  subject.  (Laughter.) 
I  considered,  certainly,  that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
by  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  in  regard  to 
General  Garibaldi,  had  not  only  been  exercising  a 
princely  hospitality,  but  really  had  been  rendering  a 
great  public  service  (liear,  hear)  ;  and  I  felt  it. to  be 
my  duty— I  lelt  that  it  became  me,  if  he  thoiight  it 
advisable  to  consult  me  in  that  matter,  to  comply 
with  his  wish.  I  went  to  Stafford-house  accordingly, 
and  I  found  there  that  considerable  apprehension 
prevailed  on  the  subject ;  that  General  Garibaldi  had 
already  accepted,  conditionally,  invitations  to  visit 
about  thirty  towns  in  the  country  (laughter)  ;  that 
the  list  was  one  which  was  rapidly  growing  from  day 
to  day  ;  and  that  there  was  an  explicit  declaration  of 
Mr.  Ferguson  to  the  effect  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
he  could  fulfil  even  a  small  part  of  the  engagements 
which  were  expected  of  him  with  du©  regard  to  his 


health.  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  state,  that  on 
being  appealed  to.  General  Garibaldi  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  his  medical  adviser  was  in  the  right, 
and  of  his  own  accord  proposed,  rather  than  make  a 
choice  as  to  where  he  would  go,  and  where  he  would 
not,  to  conclude  his  visit  to  England  at  once,  and  go 
back  to  Italy.  As  to  the  French  Emperor  having 
anything  to  do  with  this  determination,  the  suppo- 
sition was  too  absurd  to  be  entertained.  It  had  been 
alluded  to  in  France,  and  political  motives  set  down 
for  Garibaldi's  change  of  plan,  but  those  who  were 
best  informed  knew  that  these  reports  were  destitute 
of  foundation,  and  the  Moniteur  inserted  an  almost 
official  notice  contradicting  anything  of  the  kind. 

 4,  


EEVIEWS. 

The  Floral  Decoration  of  Village  Churches.  Part 

11.  (Mozley.) 
Two  years  ago  a  little  book,  to  which  this  is  the 
sequel,  appeared  containing  much  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  for  the  unlearned  in  decorative 
arts.  The  present  is  even  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion than  the  former  volume  ;  and  the  hints, 
valuable  as  they  are,  are  increased  in  value  by  the 
reverent,  thoughtful  tone  in  which  they  are  given. 
The  few  words  of  advice  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
decorating  should  be  undertaken  seem  to  corne 
specially  home  ;  and  the  protest  against  the  indis- 
criminate  use  of  the  cross  in  decorating,  we  should 
like  to  see  generally  attended  to.  The  shrinking 
from  the  cross  as  a  Popish  symbol  was  sad  enough  ; 
but  the  reaction,  now  this  notion  is  exploded,  seems 
to  us  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  undesirable  and  more 
obtrusively  irreverent.  Our  experience  as  deco- 
rators would  lead  us  to  insist,  even  more  than  is 
here  done,  on  the  importance  of  unity  in  design  ; 
for  which  end  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only 
that  there  should  be  one  head  to  plan,  but  that  the 
head  should  be  present  to  see  his  plans  carried  out. 
The  want  of  this  ubiquitous  head  leads  to  the 
"scrappy"  effect  of  which  our  author  complains. 
The  designs  in  this  book  are  admirable,  and  the 
low  price  {6d.)  makes  it  attainable  to  every  one. 

Sowiets,  and  other  Poems.    By  E.  H.  W.  Walton 

and  Maberley. 
Perhaps  poetry  such  as  this  will  hardly  interest 
our  younger  readers  ;  but  for  those  among_  them 
who  are  older — those  specially  who  are  sick  or 
sorrowful — we  recommend  it.  Here  and  there  we 
are  disappointed  by  a  halting  metre,  an  unfinished 
simile,  or  an  inadmissible  rhyme  ;  but  nowhere  do 
we  fail  to  trace  reverent  thought  and  chastened  tone. 
Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  ring  of  pain,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  productions  of  Adelaide  Procter ; 
only  the  mannerism  which  disfigured  some  of  Miss 
Procter's  later  poems  is  absent  here  ;  and  though 
not  possessing  her  ease  and  fluency,  the  poems  of 
E.  H.  W.  have  a  quietness  and  repose  which  almost 
atones  for  its  loss.  There  are  some  thoughts  in  this 
little  book  which  we  recur  to  again  and  again— the 
sonnet  named  "  Omniscience  "  and  "  Loneliness." 
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OBITUARY. 

PROFESSOR  PILLANS. 

JBow  171  Edinburgh,  1788.  Died,  aged  eighty-five 
years,  Ajpril  3,  1864. 
A  LIFE  of  constant  activity,  prolonged  far  be- 
yond the  usual  age  of  active  energy,  has  been 
brought  to  a  close  in  Professor  Pillans'  decease. 
We  should  think  that  his  must  be  almost  a  unique 
example  of  a  man  actively  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  the  same  city,  and  very  nearly  in  one  and 
the  same  department,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
From  1810  to  1820,  he  was  Eector  of  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh.  From  1820  to  1863  he  was 
Professor  of  Latin,  as  an  Englishman  would  say — 
of  Humanity,  as  our  Scottish  brethren  call  it — in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  all  he  was  not 
less  than  fifty-three  years  in  a  prominent  position 
in  the  Northern  Metropolis.  There  is  but  little  to 
chronicle  in  such  a  life.  It  is  by  association  with 
early  friends  and  distinguished  pupils  that  the 
memory  of  such  men  survives  ;  and  as  Professor 
Pillans'  early  days  were  those  of  the  brightest 
period  of  Edinburgh  society,  when  Whiggism  was 
rich  in  the  names  of  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and 
Horner,  and  all  the  circle  which  clustered  round 
them,  so  his  name  will  be  remembered  along  with 
theirs,  when  his  substantial  services  to  Education 
have  been  forgotten.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that 
this  distinguished  man  of  letters  was  the  son  of  an 
Edinburgh  printer.  His  last  public  appearance 
was  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  of  last  autumn 
(1863). 

 ♦  • 

PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  article  is  extracted  from  the 
Times  of  the  30th  January,  1864  : — 

"  We  have  often  expressed  the  sincere  regret  we 
feel  that  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  have  formed 
so  poor  and  inadequate  an  estimate  of  their  own 
capacity  for  doing  good  and  of  the  real  mission 
which  lies  before  them.  In  one  respect  nobody 
can  doubt  that  these  gentlemen  have  formed  even 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  own  powers. 
There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  practical 
administration  of  Government  which  they,  although 
devoid  of  any  official  experience,  are  not  ready  to 
deliver  an  opinion  upon, — an  opinion  almost  always 
at  variance  with  that  of  men  of  the  greatest  ex- 
perience, and  with  those  who  have  been  considered 
the  soundest  thinkers  on  such  questions.  They 
have  never  shrunk  from  the  dangerous  practice  of 
prophecy,  nor  have  they  been  deterred  from  its  re- 
petition by  signal  and  disastrous  failure.  If  the 
applause  of  an  excited  public  meeting  were  the 
voice  of  a  nation  or  the  criterion  of  truth,  they 
would  have  long  ago  settled  every  question  that 
still  continues  to  disturb  the  repose  of  less-confident 
reasoners.  If  mankind  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
express  their  will  to  be  well  governed  in  order  to 
secure  it,  if  all  faults  were  to  be  attributed  to 
wilful  perverseness,  they  would  long  ago  have 
triumphed  over  and  extirpated  that  genius  of  evil 
which  encounters  them  at  every  turn.  But,  un- 
happily, the  errors  of  statesmen  and  of  assemblies 
arise  not  so  much  from  want  of  inclination  to  do 
^ight  as  from  ignorance  of*  the  way  in  which  it  is 


to  be  effected  ;  and  all  the  eloquence  in  the  world 
will  avail  us  nothing,  unless  it  points  out  the 
course  which  leads  to  improvement. 

"  Protection  fell  before  repeated  invectives 
against  its  perverse  and  unnatural  doctrine.  Spoilt 
by  a  first  success,  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  have 
rashly  generalized,  and  believed  that  all  subjects 
treated  in  the  same  way  would  be  treated  with  the 
same  success.  Thus  they  have  inveighed  against 
the  expenditure  of  the  army  and  navy,  without 
considering  that  expenditure  is  an  aggregate  of 
details,  and  without  seeking  -to  give  effect  to  their 
opinions  by  practical  motions  for  reduction  in 
committee  of  supply.  They  do  not  seem  to  re- 
member that  the  smallest  practical  step  in  a  right 
direction  is  worth  any  amount  of  barren  eloquence  ; 
and  that  while  eloquence  is  quite  consistent  with 
ignorance,  practical  success  can  only  depend  upon 
accurate  and  detailed  knowledge.  It  is  always, 
therefore,  with  much  pleasure,  though  doomed 
generally  to  be  followed  by  disappointment,  that 
we  have  observed  any  symptom  that  either  of 
these  gentlemen  is  disposed  to  take  up  and  work 
out  a  subject  of  which  he  has  real  as  opposed  to 
mere  oratorical  knowledge.  Just  such  a  glimpse 
of  better  things  has  Mr.  Bright  afforded  us  in  his 
speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Birming- 
ham. He  touched  there  on  a  subject  with  which, 
as  a  manufacturer,  he  is  well  acquainted,  and 
which,  if  he  were  to  turn  his  attention  to  it  and 
make  it  his  own,  he  might  handle  with  great  in- 
crease to  his  own  reputation  and  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  productive  powers  of  this  country. 
It  is  a  subject  by  no  means  remote  from  Free 
Trade,  being,  in  fixct,  nothing  more  than  a  legiti- 
mate extension  of  its  doctrines  from  the  abolition 
of  monopolies  intended  to  protect  production  to 
the  abolition  of  monopolies  intended  to  stimulate 
and  reward  invention.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  with  much  good  sense,  and  with,  perhaps, 
the  unusual  fault  of  too  much  moderation.  The 
proposition  that  patents  should  be  abolished  is  on 
the  face  of  it,  he  says,  exceedingly  reasonable, 
though  he  doubts,  not  without  good  reason,  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  provide  an  international 
fund,  as  some  gentlemen  at  Liverpool  have  pro- 
posed, to  be  appropriated  for  the  reward  of  in- 
ventors, partly  because  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  the  use  of  an  invention  can  be  thoroughly 
ascertained,  and  partly,  we  may  add,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  tribunal  for  the  distribution  of 
this  international  fund.  Speaking  from  personal 
experience,  and  comparing  what  is  gained  with 
what  is  lost,  Mr.  Bright  is  led  to  believe  that  in- 
ventors, as  a  class,  would  be  no  losers  were  there 
no  patents  at  all.  Not  one  in  twenty  earns  his  ex- 
penses ;  a  good  many  of  the  twenty  are  actually 
ruined  by  charges  and  litigations. 

"  We  have  here  Mr.  Bright  in  the  unusual  cha- 
racter of  a  witness,  instead  of  an  advocate — a 
situation  which  we  wish  he  was  more  frequently 
disposed  to  fill.  There  is  nothing  except  the 
Patent  Law  to  prevent  new  inventions,  and  fame 
would  generally  be  found  a  sufficient  motive  for 
their  encoiu-agement.  So,  for  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Bright  is  not  disinclined  to  consider  the  question 
of  abolition.  But,  failing  this,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  patents  are  often  granted  for  very  insig-nificant 
inventions,  and  become  a  nuisance  to  the  trade 
with  which  they  are  connected.    He  recommends 
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a  previous  examination  of  the  invention,  and  an 
exact  model  of  it,  such  as  is  prepared  and  exhibited 
in  America.  The  object  of  a  specification  is  rather 
to  conceal  than  to  disclose  the  real  nature  of  the 
invention  ;  and  the  observation  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
that  the  law  was  a  "  tortuous,  ungodly  jungle,"  is, 
in  Mr.  Bright's  opinion,  sharpened  by  some  per- 
sonal experience,  equally  applicable  to  patents. 
We  fear  we  may  add  that  the  inventive  genius 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation  must  for 
a  long  time  consent  to  bear  the  fetters  which  our 
own  unconscious  hands  have  forged  for  them.  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  good  principle  that  when 
put  into  action  it  works  more  smoothly  and  more 
easily  than  was  expected  ;  while  before  the  opera- 
tion of  a  bad  one  fresh  and  unforeseen  difficulties 
are  perpetually  starting  up.  It  is  just  so  with  the 
creation  of  patents.  Those  who  argue  the  question, 
merely  on  the  ground  whether  it  is  expedient  or 
inexpedient  to  create  a  monopoly  of  inventions,  do 
but  little  justice  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 
Supposing  that  it  is  right  to  intercept  the  ad- 
vantage which  an  inventor  confers  on  the  human 
race  at  large,  and  to  limit  it  to  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  one  man  for  a  period  of  years,  only  mark  the 
insuperable  evils  which  gather  round  the  attempts 
to  give  effect  to  this  principle.  In  the  first  place, 
in  how  few  instances  is  the  person  who  obtains  the 
command  of  a  monopoly  the  real  inventor,  or  has 
the  inventor  received  from  him  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  privilege  ?  The  law  mulcts  the 
whole  community  to  reward  one  person,  and  in  in- 
numerable instances  confers  the  privilege  for  which 
the  community  pays  so  dearly  upon  another.  The 
most  meritorious  inventions  often,  from  the  ab- 
struseness  of  their  nature,  remain  unrewarded, 
while  large  fortunes  are  gained  by  alterations  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  hairbrush  or  the  sole  of  a  clog. 

"  Passing  over  these  difficulties,  we  come  next 
to  the  monstrous  evils  so  forcibly  dwelt  on  by  Mr. 
Bright, — the  evils  of  endless  and-  undefined  litiga- 
tion. A  judge  and  jury,  ignorant  of  the  details 
and  often  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  ques- 
tion, must  decide  on  the  language  of  a  specification 
which  they  are  unable  to  understand,  between  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  brought  to  swear  up  or  swear 
down^  scientific  truths,  and  the  speeches  of  counsel 
laboriously  explaining  to  others  what  they  them- 
selves most  imperfectly  understand.  The  result  is 
so  mere  a  lottery  that  the  time-honoured  expedient 
of  casting  lots  for  the  verdict  would  certainly  be  a 
cheaper  and  scarcely  a  more  unsatisfactory  process. 
So  much  for  rival  inventors  ;  but  the  question 
should  also  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  person  who  has  discovered  some  process  towards 
the  perfection  of  which  several  inventions  already 
patented  are  required.  Such  a  man  has  to  exhaust 
the  proceeds  of  his  ingenuity  in  paying  toll  at  the 
gates  which  have  been  erected  to  bar  him  out  from 
the  creation  of  his  own  mind  ;  and  thus,  in  order 
to  reward  one  inventor  by  a  monopoly,  another  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  own  invention.  Mr. 
Bright  speaks  of  his  own  experience  ;  we  presume 
he  alludes  to  the  carpet  manufacture,  the  power- 
loom  employed  in  which  has  been  bought  up,  so 
that  the  whole  trade  pays  a  heavy  tribute  to  the 
fortunate  proprietor  of  this  right  to  impede  and 
cripple  the  industry  of  his  feUow-subjects. 

"  We  congratulate  Mr.  Bright  on  his  new  sub- 
ject, and  shaU  be  happy  to  give  him  all  the  sup- 


port in  our  power  if  he  is  disposed  to  take  it  up  in 
earnest." 

We  can  only  regret  that,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, we  have  not  space  to  put  before  our  readers 
Mr.-  Bright's  speech,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  gentlemen  in  Liverpool,  in  full. 

We  may  observe  that  inventions,  according  to 
the  very  high  authority  of  Mr.  Carpmael,  very 
rarely  proceed  from  those  engaged  in  the  particular 
manufacture  to  which  they  relate. 

We  also  confess  that  a  tribunal  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  for  valuable  inventions  would  be 
able  in  many  cases  to  acknowledge  meritorious 
services  practically  burthened  by  patent  rights. 
Of  what  use  were  patent  rights  to  the  inventor  of 
the  tubular  boiler?  It  is  recorded  that  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  making  his  tubes  steam  tight,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  after  the  patent  rights  had 
lapsed,  that  the  trade  took  the  invention  up,  and 
accomplished  a  steam  tight-joint.  Yet  surely  the 
merit  of  this  invention  was  undeniable,  by  which 
the  heating  surface  was  many  .times  multiplied 
without  the  space  occupied  by  the  boiler  being 
increased ;  and  hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
enormous  increase  of  speed  in  modern  railway 
travelling. 

Mr.  Bright  no  doubt  is  right  as  to  the  small 
proportion  of  patentees  who  clear  their  outlay  ; 
they  are  a  class  who  pay  dearly  for  the  pleasures 
of  illusory  expectation.  Why  the  lucky  few,  who 
are  satisfied  with  insignificant  inventions,  "  should 
become  a  nuisance  to  the  trade  with  which  they 
are  connected,"  the  adoption  of  an  improvement 
being  always  voluntary,  is  not  so  clear. 

Neither  are  we  quite  justified  in  accepting  as 
a  fact  that  the  law  is  "  a  tortuous,  ungodly, 
jungle,"  even  on  the  united  authority  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Mr.  Bright. 

It  is  quite  true  that  decisions  are  often  based 
either  on  false  evidence,  or  on  false  views  as  to 
what  is  evidence,  and  that  they  are  consequently 
often  inconsistent,  either  with  truth  or  with  law. 
Perhaps  the  direct  interposition  of  the  judge,  in 
an  early  stage  of  an  action,  by  way  of  preliminary 
inquiry,  would  very  materially  lessen  the  number 
of  actions  brought  to  trial,  to  the  injury,  no  doubt, 
of  barristers  and  attorneys.  The  issue  would  be 
clearly  defined  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and 
possibly  the  judge  would  feel  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend a  compromise  ;  and  if,  moreover,  the  costs 
were  in  all  cases  discretionary,  what  the  profession 
might  lose  in  profit,  it  would  gain  in  esteem. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  following  statis- 
tical information  has  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the 
17th  instant  : 

"Patents. — It  appears  from  some  elaborate 
statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  Shane,  of  Birmingham, 
that  the  number  of  patents  applied  for  in  1863  was 
3,309,  against  3,490  in  1862,  3,276  in  1861,  2,196 
in  1860,  3,000  in  1859,  and  3,009  in  1858.  These 
figures  display  a  curious  regularity  in  the  efibrts  of 
the  inventive  talent  of  the  country.  Of  the  patents 
applied  for  last  year  34  referred  to  sewing  machines  ; 
59  to  wearing  apparel  and  fastenings  for  the  same ; 
33  to  dressing  and  finishing  woollen  cloth  and 
other  woollen  fabrics  ;  108  to  warping  and  weaving 
machinery  ;  225  to  balling,  cleaning,  and  preparing 
cotton  and  other  fibres  ;  20  to  breaks,  drags,  and 
retardiQg  apparatus  ;  20  to  axletrees  and  axle- 
boxes  ;  30  to  wheel  carriages ;  20  to  rudders  and 
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steering  apparatus  ;  32  to  sheathing  and  preserving 
ships'  bottoms  ;  75  to  ship  and  boat  building,  ships' 
fastenings,  bolts,  and  pins  ;  50  to  power  obtained 
from  undefined  and  sundry  elements  and  sources  ; 
43  to  furnaces,  and  furnace  feeders,  saving  fuel  and 
consuming  smoke ;  118  to  railways,  locomotive 
engines,  and  carriages  ;  47  to  marine  engines  and 
propelling  machinery ;  82  to  steam  boilers  and 
generators ;  93  to  steam  engines  ;  29  to  anti-friction, 
composition,  and  arrangements  ;  53  to  shot  and 
projectiles,  shot  and  powder  cases,  and  fireworks  ; 
43  to  ordnance  and  gun  carriages  ;  82  to  firearms  ; 
28  to  locks,  latches,  and  fastenings  for  doors  ;  31 
to  nails,  bolts,  screws,  nuts,  and  rivets  for  ma- 
chinery ;  21  to  metallurgical  operations ;  46  to 
sawing,  planing,  turning,  and  boring  metals  and 
wood  ;  38  to  punching,  die-sinking,  stamping,  car- 
ving and  ornamenting  metals ;  24  for  tinning,  cast- 
ing, and  plating  metals  ;  26  for  reaping  and  mowing 
machines  ;  22  for  thrashing,  separating,  winnowing, 
and  dressing  grain,  &c. ;  32  for  distilling  apparatus  ; 
30  for  pumps  ;  29  for  pipes  and  tubes  for  water, 
steam,  and  gas,  and  joints  for  ditto  ;  45  for  cocks, 
taps,  and  valves  ;  65  for  lamps,  lanterns,  chandeliers, 
and  candlesticks  ;  30  for  the  generation  of  gas  ;  39 
for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  ships,  ca.r- 
riages,  &c. ;  32  for  stoves,  grates,  fire-places,  and 
kitchen-ranges  ;  58  for  tunnels,  bridges,  arches, 
portable,  and  other  buildings  ;  23  for  letterpress 
printing  machinery,  setting  up  and  distributing 
type,  &c. ;  20  for  barometers,  pressure  gauges, 
thermometers,  and  hygrometers  ;  53  for  telegraphs 
and  making  signals,  cables,  &c. ;  40  for  working 
mines  and  raising  minerals ;  22  for  reducing  and 
smelting  ores  ;  33  for  iron  manufactures  ;  25  for 
steel  manufactures,  &c." 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  trespass  further  on  our 
readers,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  impress  on  them, 
that  high  improvements  in  art  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  careful  and  costly  scientific  experunent ; 
that  even  skilled  artisans  will  not  be  found  always 
ready  and  able  to  render  the  assistance  needed  at 
the  outset  in  testing  inventions  ;  and  that  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  a  great  extent  to  depend  on 
exertions  which  they  are  themselves  capable  of 
making,  without  jeopardising  any  existing  interest 
of  their  own,  they  should  dispose  of  their  ideas,  if 
marketable,  on  the  best  terms  they  can,  so  as  to 
secure  a  fair  share  of  any  profit  ultimately  realized, 
without  incurring  either  risk  or  loss  to  themselves 
or  families. 



DON  QUIXOTE.-No.  IV. 

{Continued  from  page  174.) 

After  Don  Quixote's  absence  from  home  had 
lasted  some  little  time,  his  friends  the  curate  and 
barber  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  him.  They  had 
come- to  the  inn  where  he  had  compounded  the 
balsam  of  Fierabras  when  they  beheld  Sancho 
Panza  alone  and  mounted  upon  Eozinante. 

"  Friend  Sancho  Panza,"  said  the  curate,  "  where 
is  your  master  ? " 

To  which  Sancho  replied  that  his  master  was 
occupied  upon  important  business,  which  was  not 
to  be  made  known. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  barber,  "  Sancho  Panza,  if 
you  do  not  tell  us  where  he  is,  we  shall  believe,  as 


we  already  suppose,  that  you  have  slain  and  robbed 
him,  since  you  are  riding  on  his  horse.  Verily  you 
must  show  us  the  owner  of  the  horse,  or  upon  the 
spot—" 

"  Jhere  is  no  need  to  threaten  me,"  said  Sancho, 
"  I  am  not  the  man  to  rob  or  kill  any  man.  Let 
each  one  be  slain  by  his  own  luck,  or  by  Him  who 
made  him.  My  master  is  domg  penance,  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  the  middle  of  that 
mountain." 

He  then  told  them  how  he  came  to  be  deprived 
of  his  faithful  companion,  the  donkey.  Soon  after 
the  acquisition  of  Mambrino's  helmet,  Don  Quixote 
had  encountered  a  dozen  criminals  chained  together, 
on  their  way  to  work  in  the  galleys,  i.  e.  to  antici- 
pate the  use  of  steam  paddles  by  rowing  ships  of 
war,  the  usual  way  of  disposing  of  convicts.  They 
were  guarded  by  four  men,  two  on  foot  and  two  on 
horseback ;  but  Don  Quixote,  considering  it  his 
duty  to  set  free  the  chained  and  oppressed,  had 
made  so  sudden  and  violent  an  attack  that  the 
guard  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  chief 
prisoner,  a  noted  robber  called  Gines  de  Pasamonte, 
getting  possession  of  one  of  their  weapons,  had 
completed  his  own  deliverance  and  that  of  his 
comrades. 

Don  Quixote  had  of  course  required  them  to  go 
and  lay  their  chain  at  Dulcinea's  feet,  and  this  not 
coinciding  with  their  plans,  he  had  come  to  high 
words  with  Gines,  and  finally  the  ungrateful  ruffians 
had  thrown  stones  at  their  deliverers,  knocked  them 
down,  robbed  them  of  all  that  was  worth  having, 
and  only  spared  Rozinante  in  consideration  of  his 
worthlessness.  Don  Quixote  had  consoled  Sancho 
for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  ass  by  assuring  him  that 
he  should  have  three  out  of  his  own  stock  of  five 
ass  colts  at  home,  and  they  had  then  betaken 
themselves  to  the  wild  mountain  tract,  known  to 
the  Spaniards  as  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  brown 
mountain,  a  region  that  Sancho  thought  a  desirable 
refuge  in  case  justice  should  be  in  search  of  them 
on  account  of  the  release  of  the  galley  slaves. 

The  aspect  of  the  mountain  had,  however,  re- 
minded Don  Quixote  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  run  distracted  upon  the  hills  and  write 
poems  on  the  bark  of  trees  for  the  love  of  Dulcinea, 
as  Orlando  had  done  for  the  sake  of  Angelica,  or 
Amadis  de  Gaul  for  Oriana,  taking  the  name  of 
Beltenebros,  or  beauteous  gloom.  This  project  the 
good  knight  had  immediately  carried  into  effect, 
first,  however,  wTiting  a  letter  to  send  by  Sancho 
to  Dulcinea  upon  the  leaf  of  a  pocket-book,  and 
likewise  an  order  to  his  niece  that  Sancho  should 
receive  the  three  young  donkeys  ;  after  which  he 
hung  up  his  armour  on  a  tree,  and  proceeded  to 
cut  such  extraordinary  antics  that  Sancho  took 
fright,  and  set  off"  upon  Rozinante,  to  deliver  the 
letter,  and  receive  the  colts — by  Don  Quixote's 
advice  marking  his  route  upon  the  mountain  by 
scattered  bits  of  broom  to  serve  like  the  clue  of 
Ariadne. 

"  Let  us  see  this  letter,"  said  the  two  friends  on 
hearing  the  story.  Sancho  put  his  hand  in  his 
bosom  but  could  not  find  it,  for  in  fact  Don 
Quixote  had  forgotten  to  give  it  to  him  ;  and  after 
searching  himself  all  over  in  vain,  he  began  to 
tear  out  handfuls  of  liis  beard,  and  beat  his  face  - 
and  nose  so  desperately  with  his  fists  that  he 
bathed  ^hem  in  blood.  The  curate  -and  barber 
asked  him  what  had  happened  to  make  him  treat' 
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himself  so  ill.  "  What  should  have  happened  to 
me,"  said  Saiicho,  "  but  the  loss  of  three  ass  colts, 
each  as  good  as  a  castle  ? " 

"  How  so  ? "  asked  the  barber. 

"  I  have  lost  the  pocket-book,"  answered  Sancho, 
where  was  the  letter  for  Dulcinea,  and  an  order 
signed  by  my  master,  that  his  niece  should  give 
me  three  out  of  the  four  or  five  donkeys  he  has  at 
home." 

The  curate  consoled  him,  saying  that  when  his 
master  was  found,  he  would  renew  the  order,  and 
make  it  out  properly  on  a  piece  of  paper,  since 
those  written  on  leaves  of  pocket-books  were  never 
accepted  nor  acted  upon.  This  comforted  Sancho, 
who  said,  that  if  so,  he  was  not  much  concerned 
for  Dulcmea's  letter,  smce  his  master  had  read  it 
to  him,  and  he  knew  it  so  perfectly  by  heart  that 
he  could  get  it  copied  down  whenever  he  pleased. 

"  Let  us  hear  it,  Sancho,"  said  the  barber,  "  and 
we  will  transcribe  it  afterwards." 

Sancho  began  to  scratch  his  head  and  stand  first 
on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other.  Sometimes  he 
looked  at  the  sky,  sometimes  at  the  ground,  and 
after  having  gnawed  his  fingers'  ends  for  a  long 
space,  he  declared,  "  By  Heaven,  your  reverence, 
not  a  bit  of  the  letter  can  I  call  to  mind,  although 
it  began  with  'Lofty  and  sufiering  lady' — {Alta  e 
sobajada  senora).'''' 

"  It  could  not  have  been  suffering,"  said  the 
barber,  "  but  suj)erhuman  or  sovereign  (sobei-ana)." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Sancho  ;  "  and  then,  if  I 
recollect  right,  it  went  on  '  the  stricken,  the  sleep- 
less, and  the  wounded  kisses  your  gracious  hands, 
thou  ungrateful  and  unheard  of  beauty' — and  I 
know  not  what  about  health  and  disease  that  he 
wished  her,  and  went  discoursing  on  till  it  ended 
with  '  Thine  till  death,  the  Knight  of  the  Kueful 
Countenance.' " 

The  tyro  friends  were  not  a  little  amused  at  this 
specimen  of  Sancho's  excellent  memory,  and  told 
him  to  repeat  it  twice,  that  they  too  might  learn  it 
by  heart,  and  copy  it  down  at  leisure.  He  went 
through  it  three  times,  and  put  in  many  more 
absurdities ;  and  he  further  told  them  of  his 
master's  intention,  when  he  should  bring  him  a 
friendly  greeting  from  the  Lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso,  of  setting  forth  to  make  himself  an  empe- 
ror, or,  at  the  least,  a  monarch,  for  it  was  a  very 
easy  matter  to  become  one,  such  was  the  valour  of 
his  person  and  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  that 
•  on  becoming  one,  he  would  maiTy  him  (Sancho), 
since  he  should  then  be  a  widower  ;  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  And  he  would  give  him  to  wife  a 
lady  of  the  empress,  heiress  of  a  rich  and  large 
estate  on  the  mainland,  for  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  islands  or  highlands  {insulos  0  insulas\ 
he  did  not  like  them." 

Sancho  said  this  so  quietly,  from  time  to  time 
wiping  the  blood  from  his  nose,  and  with  so  little 
doubt,  that  the  friends  were  again  amazed  at  the 
force  of  Don  Quixote's  frenzy  which  had  carried  along 
with  it  the  sense  of  this  poor  man  ;  but  they  agreed 
to  leave  him  alone  in  his  faith  in  his  master  for 
the  present,  and  after  having  given  him  something 
to  eat,  they  went  to  consult  on  the  means  of  bring- 
ing Don  Quixote  home.  The  curate  proposed  to 
dress  himself  up  as  a  damsel-errant,  and  the  barber 
as  her  squire,  and  that  he  should  go  to  seek  out 
Don  Quixote,  in  semblance  of  an  afflicted  and 
forlorn  lady,  who  should  ask  of  him  a  boon,  which 
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as  a  true  knight-errant  he  could  not  help  granting. 
This  boon  should  be  to  come  with  her,  wherever 
she  should  lead  him,  to  redress  the  wrong  done  to 
her  by  a  wicked  knight,  until  which  time  he  must 
not  ask  her  any  questions,  nor  request  her  to  re- 
move her  mask.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Don 
Quixote  would  most  scrupulously  fulfil  such  a  re- 
quest, and  he  thus  might  be  brought  home  and 
put  under  treatment. 

Accordingly  the  two  friends  went  into  the  inn, 
which  was  the  one  where  Don  Quixote  had  con- 
cocted the  balsam  of  Fierabras,  and  begged  the 
hostess  to  lend  them  a  female  dress,  oftering  in 
pledge  a  new  cassock  of  the  curate's.  The  barber 
made  a  great  beard  of  a  pied  ox's  tail,  in  which  the 
host  used  to  stick  his  comb,  and  the  hostess  dressed 
up  the  curate  in  a  cloth  skirt,  furbelowed  with 
black  velvet,  a  hand's  breadth  wide,  and  all  scal- 
lopped,  and  a  corset  of  green  velvet,  edged  with 
white  satin,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  the 
time  of  Wamba,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  The 
curate  would  not  let  her  dress  his  head,  but  put  on 
his  linen  night-cap,  and  bound  it  round  with  a 
black  taffety  garter,  and  with  the  other  garter  he 
made  a  mask,  which  hid  his  face  and  beard.  (The 
garters  of  that  time,  worn  as  the  termmation  of 
the  trunk  hose,  were  wide  and  ornamental.)  He 
put  on  his  hat,  which  was  large  enough  to  serve  as 
a  parasol,  and  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak, 
mounted  his  mule  sideways,  and  the  barber  took 
his  seat  on  his  own,  with  a  red  and  white  beard 
flowing  down  to  his  waist.  But  they  had  hardly 
left  the  inn  before  the  curate  began  to  repent  of 
havmg  thus  disguised  himself,  thinking  that  he 
cut  a  very  improper  figure  for  a  priest,  and  he 
entreated  the  barber  to  change  dresses  with  him, 
and  take  the  part  of  the  distressed  damsel,  that 
of  the  squire  being  less  incompatible  with  his 
dignity.  And  truly  Sancho,  coming  up,  could  not 
restrain  his  laughter.  They  agTeed  at  length  that 
thus  it  should  be,  but  that  the  barber  should  not 
assume  his  disguise  till  they  should  come  near  the 
place  where  they  were  likely  to  meet  Don  Quixote. 

They  took  a  whole  day  to  reach  the  place  where 
Sancho  had  scattered  the  bits  of  broom.  There 
they  sent  him  on  to  find  out  where  his  master 
was,  and  were  waiting  for  him  when  they  fell  in 
with  a  certain  gentleman  named  Cardenio,  who 
was  veritably  crazed  by  a  disappointment  in  love. 
The  detail  of  his  history,  which  he  related  to  the 
curate  and  barber,  need  not  here  be  given.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  being  separated  from 
his  lady-love,  Lucinda,  he  had  employed  a  friend, 
Don  Fernando,  to  carry  on  his  suit  to  her  father  ; 
but  this  friend  had  treacherously  asked  for  her  for 
himself.  Poor  Cardenio  had  burst  upon  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  upbraided 
Lucinda,  but  without  being  able  to  prevent  the 
ring  from  being  given  and  the  words  spoken.  At 
the  same  moment,  however,  the  bride  sv/ooned 
away,  and  her  mother,  opening  her  dress  to  give 
her  air,  found  a  folded  paper,  which  she  gave  to 
Don  Fernando ;  and  the  last  that  Cardenio  had 
seen  was  the  bride  still  fainting,  and  the  bride- 
groom sitting  apparently  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper. 

But  aU  hope  being  over  for  himself,  Cardenio 
had  fled  in  despair  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  where 
he  lodged  in  the  hollow  of  a  cork-tree,  and  every 
now  and  then  fell  a  prey  to  attacks  of  frenzied 
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despair.  However,  he  was  calm  and  rational  when 
he  related  his  misfortunes  to  the  two  friends,  and 
the  curate  was  just  about  to  endeavour  to  exhort 
and  console  him,  when  a  voice  of  woe  reached  his 
ears,  speaking  in  these  sad  accents  :  "  Ah !  heaven, 
if  it  could  be  possible  that  I  have  found  a  place 
that  could  serve  as  a  secret  sepulchre  for  the 
weary  load  of  this  body  that  I  bear  against  my 
will !  So  will  it  be,  if  the  solitude  that  these 
mountains  promise  does  not  deceive  me.  Wretch 
that  I  am,  these  rocks  and  thickets  are  my  best 
companions,  since  they  give  me  space  to  pour  forth 
my  lamentations  to  heaven,  since  there  is  no 
creature  living  upon  earth  from  whom  I  can  hope 
for  counsel  in  my  perplexities,  consolation  for  my 
complaints,  nor  remedy  for  my  wrongs  !  " 

Hearing  these  words,  and  being  sure  that  the 
speaker  must  be  near,  the  curate  and  his  com- 
panions arose,  and  had  not  gone  twenty  paces 
before  they  saw  sitting  under  an  ash-tree,  a  young 
person  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant  lad.  His  face  was 
bent  down  and  could  not  be  seen,  for  his  attention 
was  occupied  by  bathing  his  feet  in  the  stream. 
The  extreme  whiteness  and  beauty  of  the  feet 
were  amazing,  and  they  seemed  by  no  means  fit  for 
treading  the  fields,  following  the  oxen  or  the  plough, 
as  would  have  appeared  likely  from  their  owner's 
garb.  The  curate,  finding  his  approach  unsus- 
pected, made  signs  to  the  others  to  hide  themselves 
behind  the  rocks,  and  watch  what  the  boy  would 
do  next.  He  wore  a  suit  of  grey  cloth,  and  had 
pulled  up  the  hose  to  the  middle  of  his  legs,  which 
looked  like  the  purest  alabaster.  Having  bathed 
these  beauteous  limbs,  he  wiped  them  with  a 
kerchief  that  he  took  out  of  his  cap,  lifting  up  a 
face  of  such  incomparable  beauty,  that  Cardenio 
whispered  to  the  curate,  "  Since  this  is  not  Lucinda, 
it  must  be  no  human  creature,  but  a  divinity  ! " 
The  boy  took  off  his  cap,  and  shook  down  and 
began  to  part  tresses  that  the  sun  might  have 
envied,  and  made  it  plain  that  they  saw  before 
them  a  woman  of  the  greatest  beauty.  The  long 
auburn  hair  not  only  covered  her  shoulders,  but 
hid  her  whole  form,  so  that  only  her  feet  appeared 
beneath,  and  the  hands  with  which  she  was 
arranging  them,  which  looked  like  drifted  snow, 
and  much  increased  the  spectators'  desire  to  know 
who  she  was.  They  resolved  to  show  themselves, 
but  at  the  first  movement  the  fair  maiden  raised 
her  head,  and  pushing  back  her  hair  from  her  eyes 
with  both  hands,  looked  for  the  cause  of  the  sound, 
and  the  instant  she  saw  them,  she  started  up,  and 
without  waiting  to  put  on  her  shoes  or  adjust  her 
locks,  caught  up  a  bundle  by  her  side,  and  en- 
deavoured to  dart  away ;  but  she  had  not  taken 
six  steps,  when  her  dainty  feet  being  unable  to 
endure  the  stones,  she  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  the 
curate  coming  up  to  her  said,  "  Stay,  lady,  be  you 
who  you  may.  Those  you  see  here  only  wish  to 
serve  you,  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  flight,  which 
your  feet  cannot  support  nor  we  permit." 

With  these  and  the  like  words,  the  priest  suc- 
ceeded in  reassuring  her,  and  at  last  he  persuaded 
her  to  compose  herself,  and  relate  her  sorrows.  She 
gathered  up  her  hair,  put  on  her  shoes,  and  sitting 
down  with  the  curate,  barber,  and  Cardenio,  began 
to  narrate  her  history.  By  this  it  appeared  that  her 
name  was  Borotea,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  farmer,  a  vassal  of  the  father  of  the  false 
friend  of  Cardenio,  Don  Fernando.    This  gentle- 


man had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  persuaded  her 
into  a  private  marriage,  but  he  had  deserted  her 
immediately  after,  and  the  next  thing  she  heard  of 
him  was,  that  he  was  married  to  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful lady  named  Lucinda,  but  that  some  strange 
event  had  interrupted  the  ceremony.  In  order  to 
learn  the  truth,  Dorotea  had  borrowed  her  present 
disguise  from  a  servant  of  her  father,  packed  up 
her  own  dress  in  a  bundle,  and  set  off  to  the  town 
where  Lucinda  lived.  There  she  heard  that  the 
lady  had  fainted  during  the  wedding,  and  that  a 
paper  had  been  taken  out  of  her  bosom,  in  which 
she  declared  herself  to  be  the  wife  of  no  one  but 
Cardenio,  and  that  she  only  submitted  to  the  rite 
out  of  obedience  to  her  parents,  but  should  destroy 
herself  immediately  after — and  a  dagger  was  in 
fact  found  hidden  in  her  dress.  Her  swoon  lasted 
till  the  next  day,  and  Don  Fernando  had  left  the 
place.  Dorotea  could  not  succeed  in  finding  him, 
and  being  afraid  to  go  home  had  wandered  to  this 
mountain.  Cardenio  was  of  course  enchanted  to 
find  that  there  was  such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Don  Fernando's  marriage  with  Lucinda,  and  pro- 
mised Dorotea,  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman,  to  find  him  out  and  maintain  her 
rights.  The  curate  further  invited  both  to  his 
parish,  whence  Cardenio  might  take  measures  for 
finding  Don  Fernando,  and  Dorotea  for  being  re- 
conciled to  her  parents  ;  but  it  was  needful  first  to 
find  Don  Quixote,  of  whose  strange  form  of  in-  /  . 
sanity  the  friends  gave  an  account ;  as  well  as  of 
the  plan  they  had  devised  for  his  cure,  or,  at  least, 
to  get  him  home. 

Dorotea  offered  her  help,  saying  that  she  could 
represent  the  distressed  damsel  better  than  the 
barber,  and  had  clothes  with  her  that  would  look 
more  natural,  and  that  she  had  read  so  many 
chivalrous  romances  that  she  was  fully  aware  of 
the  style  in  which  ladies-errant  asked  boons  of 
knights-errant.  Then,  unpacking  her  bundle,  she 
brought  out  a  robe  of  rich  texture,  and  a  beautiful 
green  mantle,  and  from  a  casket  a  necklace  and 
other  jewels,  with  which  she  adorned  herself,  so  as 
to  look  like  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank.  In  the 
meantime  Sancho  Panza  had  come  back,  bringing 
word  that  he  had  found  his  master,  lean,  weak, 
yellow,  and  stripped  to  his  shirt,  but  refusing  to 
return  to  see  his  lady  at  Toboso  till  he  had  per- 
formed some  achievement  worthy  to  lay  at  her 
feet. 

Sancho's  amazement  at  the  sight  of  Dorotea  was  * 
extreme,  and  he  asked  the  curate  who  that  beauti- 
ful lady  could  be,  and  what  she  was  doing  there. 

"  This  beautiful  lady,"  replied  the  curate,  "  is 
the  heiress  in  the  direct  male  line  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  Micomicon,  and  she  is  come  to  seek 
your  master,  to  ask  of  him  a  boon,  which  is  to 
redress  a  wrong  or  grievance  done  to  her  by  a 
wicked  giant.  And  in  consequence  of  the  renown 
that  the  good  knight  your  master  enjoys  in  the 
unexplored  regions  of  Guinea,  this  princess  has 
come  to  seek  him  out," 

"  Happy  seeking  !  happy  finding  !  "  exclaimed 
Sancho  ;  "  and  all  the  more  if  my  master  should 
right  the  wrong  and  redress  the  grievance  by  kill- 
ing this  blackguard  of  a  giant  that  your  reverence 
speaks  of — if  he  does  kill  him  and  encounter  him,  - 
and  he  is  not  a  phantom,  for  against  phantoms  my 
master  has  no  power.  Only  one  thing  I  beg  of 
your  reyerence,  to  advise  my  master  to  marry  this 
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princess  at  once,  and  then  he  will  get  his  empire 
at  once,  and  I  shall  have  all  I  want.  Only  he 
must  marry  the  lady,  whose  name  I  do  not  know," 

"  She  is  called,"  said  the  curate,  "  the  Princess 
Micomicona,  for  her  kingdom  being  Micomicon,  it 
is  plain  that  this  must  be  her  name." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Sancho  ;  "  I  have  seen  many 
people  called  after  the  place  where  they  were  born, 
such  as  Pedro  of  Alcala,  Juan  of  Ubeda,  or  Diego 
of  Valladolid,  and  it  must  be  the  same  in  Guinea, 
since  queens  are  called  after  their  kingdoms." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  curate,  "  and  as  to  marry- 
ing your  master,  I  will  act  to  the  best  of  my 
ability." 

Meantime  Dorotea  had  mounted  the  curate's 
mule,  and  the  barber  had  put  on  the  ox-tail  beard, 
so  they  told  Sancho  to  lead  them  to  his  master, 
warning  him  not  to  disclose  that  he  knew  either 
the  priest  or  the  barber,  as  he  would  lose  all  his 
chance  of  seeing  his  master  an  emperor.  Neither 
the  curate  nor  Cardenio  would  go  with  them,  but 
walked  slowly  behind,  after  the  curate  had  well 
instructed  Dorotea  how  she  should  comport  her- 
self. 

After  going  three  quarters  of  a  league,  they  dis- 
covered Don  Quixote  among  some  rocks,  dressed 
but  not  armed.  On  seeing  him,  Dorotea  whipped 
on  her  paKrey,  followed  by  the  well-bearded  barber, 
who,  on  coming  near,  threw  himself  from  his  mule, 
and  lifted  down  Dorotea,  who,  dismounting  with 
much  grace,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  Don 
Quixote,  and  though  he  strove  to  raise  her,  spoke 
in  that  attitude  :  "  I  will  not  rise,  O  valorous  and 
powerful  knight,  until  your  bounty  and  courtesy 
shall  have  granted  me  a  boon  which  will  redound 
to  your  honour  and  renown,  and  to  the  weal  of  the 
most  disconsolate  and  maltreated  damsel  that  the 
sun  ever  beheld.  And  if  the  valour  of  your  mighty 
arm  corresponds  to  the  report  of  your  immortal 
fame,  you  are  obliged  to  favour  the  hapless  one 
who  comes  from  such  distant  lands,  attracted  by 
your  glorious  name  to  seek  you  out  as  the  redresser 
of  her  wrongs." 

"Not  a  word  will  I  reply,  fair  lady,"  replied 
Don  Quixote,  "  nor  one  sentence  of  your  affairs 
will  I  hear  till  you  have  risen  from  the  earth." 

"  I  will  not  rise,  sir,"  repKed  the  afflicted  lady, 
"  till  first  of  your  courtesy  you  have*  granted  the 
boon  I  ask." 

"  I  grant  and  yield  it,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  pro- 
vided it  is  without  hurt  or  prejudice  to  my  king, 
to  my  country,  or  to  her  who  has  the  key  of  my 
heart." 

"  It  is  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  neither,  my 
good  sir,"  replied  the  doleful  damsel. 

Here  Sancho,  getting  to  his  master's  ear,  said, 
"  Sir,  you  may  very  well  grant  her  boon,  for  it  is 
just  nothing  at  all ;  it  is  only  killing  a  giant,  and 
this  lady  who  asks  it  is  the  noble  Princess  Mico- 
micona, queen  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Micomicon 
in  Ethiopia." 

"  Be  she  who  she  may,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"  I  will  do  my  devoir,  after  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience,  according  to  my  profession,"  and  turn- 
ing to  the  damsel,  he  said,  "  Let  your  loveliness 
arise,  for  I  grant  the  gift  that  you  would  ask." 

"  That  which  I  ask,"  said  the  damsel,  "  is  that 
your  magnanimity  should  come  wherever  I  may 
conduct  you,  and  promise  me  to  meddle  with  no 
other  adventure,  nor  inquiry,  but  to  execute  my 


vengeance  on  a  traitor  who,  against  all  human  or 
divine  right,  has  usurped  my  realm." 

"  I  declare  that  thus  I  grant  it,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "  and  thus  you  may,  lady,  henceforth  lay 
aside  the  melancholy  that  oppresses  you,  and  per- 
mit your  shattered  hopes  to  recover  fresh  energy 
and  spirit,  for  with  the  help  of  Heaven  and  my 
arm,  you  shall  soon  see  yourself  restored  to  your 
kingdom,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  your  lofty 
and  ancient  dignity  in  spite  of  the  felons  who 
would  prevent  it.  Let  us  set  our  hands  to  the 
work,  for  it  is  said  that  danger  is  in  delay." 

The  distressed  damsel  strove  with  much  perse- 
verance to  kiss  his  hand,  but  Don  Quixote,  who 
was  always  a  courteous  and  high  bred  gentleman, 
would  not  suffer  it,  but  raised  her,  and  embraced 
her  with  much  scrupulous  politeness,  then  told 
Sancho  to  tighten  Eozinante's  girths,  and  put  on 
his  armour.  Sancho  took  down  the  weapons,  that 
hung  like  a  trophy  on  a  tree,  and  tightening  the 
girth,  quickly  armed  his  master,  who,  when  he 
found  himself  equipped,  said,  "  Let  us  depart,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,  on  behalf  of  this  noble  lady." 

The  barber  was  on  his  knees,  trying  to  hide  his 
laughter,  and  keep  on  his  beard,  the  fall  of  which 
might  have  disconcerted  the  whole  scheme.  He 
rose,  took  the  lady's  other  hand,  and  together  they 
seated  her  on  her  mule.  Don  Quixote  mounted, 
and  they  set  forward,  with  Sancho  following  on 
foot,  and  sighing  for  his  ass,  but  still  hopeful,  since 
he  saw  his  master  on  the  road  to  becoming  an 
emperor,  never  doubting  that  his  master  must 
marry  this  princess,  and  at  the  very  least  be  king 
of  Micomicon.  All  that  grieved  him  was  the 
thought  that  this  realm  was  in  the  country  of 
negroes,  and  that  his  future  vassals  would  be  all 
black  ;  but  he  soon  devised  a  remedy,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  Supposing  my  subjects  are  black,  I  shall 
only  have  to  embark  them  and  bring  them  to 
Spain,  where  I  will  sell  them,  and  get  paid  in 
ready  money,  with  which  I  may  buy  some  title  or 
some  office,  and  take  my  ease  all  the  rest  of  my 
life." 

The  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  in  search  of 
Micomicon  must  follow  in  our  next. 


EACHEL'S  SECEET. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
{Continued  from  page  177.) 
CHAPTER  IX. 
I  OUGHT  to  say  that  about  this  time  I  began, 
like  most  girls  in  their  teens,  to  keep  a  journal. 
It  contained  a  somewhat  wordy  recital  of  the  little 
events  of  my  day,  interspersed  with  reflections 
which  seemed  to  me  then  the  genuine  productions 
of  my  own  mind,  but  which  were,  in  reality,  taken 
from  books  I  had  read,  or  imbibed  unconsciously, 
in  substance  at  least,  from  Dr.  Lee.  If,  therefore, 
I  seem  to  have  kept  the  sayings  and  doings  of  my 
Erleswode  companions  more  clearly  and  minutely 
in  my  mind  than  is  probable  or  natural,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  have  this  journal  before  me  as 
I  write,  and  also,  that  after  events  have  imprinted 
almost  every  word  and  look  most  indelibly  on  my 
memory. 

Christmas  Day  came,  and  with  it  Uncle  Claude, 
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and,  to  my  great  joy,  Dr.  Lee  with  him.  I  thought 
that  Marie  Edwardes  would  now  judge  for  herself, 
and  see  with  her  own  eyes  how  happy  I  must  be 
to  have  such  a  friend  and  teacher.  I  longed  for 
Rachel  to  complete  the  circle,  and  my  satisfaction 
was  perfect  when  I  heard  Mrs.  Wilbraham  say  that 
she  had  sent  her  a  note  to  ask  her  to  dine  with 
us  all. 

I  was  on  the  sofa  downstairs  during  the  time  of 
,  morning  service  ;  lying  there  thinking — now  of  my 
iaulty  wilfulness,  which  had  entailed  on  me  such  a 
sore  punishment,  then  of  Margaret,  and  her  words 
.about  Christmas,  and  then  of  Rachel  and  Marie. 
Inside  the  room,  all  was  warm,  bright  and  cheerful. 
The  firelight  gleamed  upon  the  ruddy  berries  and 
glistening  leaves  of  a  cluster  of  holly  in  a  large 
vase  near  the  window  ;  the  oak  picture-frames  had 
each  their  quota  of  Christmas  adornment,  and  on 
the  table  was  a  rare  nosegay  of  white  chrysanthe- 
mums and  crimson  camelias.  Outside,  the  day 
was  dreary  and  dark.  It  was  intensely  cold  :  the 
very  grass  seemed  to  shrink  in  every  blade  from 
•the  biting  air,  the  leaves  of  the  evergreens  were 
curled  and  brown,  and  the  sky  was  leaden  and 
gloomy.  Margaret's  words  came  back  to  me  very 
distinctly,  as  I  took  note  of  all  this  ;  "  How  can 
you  forget  what  happened  on  Christmas  Day  to 
make  us  all  glad  ? "  Yet  I  felt  I  was  not  glad  in 
the  way  she  would  have  had  me.  That  holy  re- 
membrance was  not  enough  of  itself  to  make  my 
heart  glow  within  me.  And  I  was  sure  Marie  was 
not.  She  had  said  something  in  the  morning  about 
dislikmg  marked  days.  And  yet,  as  my  mind  and 
eyes  took  in  the  contrast  between  the  warmth  and 
light  in  the  room,  and  the  gloom  outside,  a  dim 
consciousness  came  upon  me  that  the  former  was 
an  image  of  what  people's  hearts  ought  to  be  at 
Christmas  tide,  though  their  circumstances  might 
be  colourless  and  cold  as  the  view  without.  I 
wondered  if  Rachel  were  glad  ;  I  would  notice 
her  face  in  the  evening,  and  see  if  it  wore  a 
brighter  look  than  usual. 

While  I  was  meditating,  a  servant  came  in  to 
say  that  some  one  wished  to  speak  to  me,  and  at 
the  same  time .  ushered  in  a  woman  whom  I  knew 
at  once  to  be  Rachel's  servant,  Simmons. 

She  waited  until  the  door  was  shut,  and  then, 
taking  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  gave  it  to  me. 
I  looked  at  the  address  and  saw,  "  Kennedy 
Edwardes,  Esq," 

"  This  is  not.  for  me,  Simmons,"  I  said. 

"  No,  Miss,"  was  the  curt  reply,  in  Simmons's 
deep,  hard  voice  ;  "  but  Miss  Gray  begs  you  will 
give  it  to  the  young  gentleman,  unbeknown." 

Having  made  this  short  speech,  she  curtsied, 
not  to  me  ljut  to  the  wall,  and  turned  to  go,  but  I 
stopped  her. 

"  But,  Simmons,  please  don't  go.  How  am  I  to 
give  this  to  Mr.  Edwardes  without  being  seen  ?  I 
cannot." 

"  I  can't  say.  Miss,  I'm  sure,"  was  the  unpromis- 
ing reply. 

"  Well,  but  I  can't  do  it,"  I  went  on  ;  "I  wish 
I  could  see  Rachel." 

"  She  is  at  church,  Miss,  and  left  this  with  me 
the  last  thing." 

"  Is  she  coming  here  to-night  ?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  I  can't  say.  Miss." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do,  Simmons  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed in  great  perplexity.    "  Is  it  of  great  con- 


sequence that  Mr.  Edwardes  should  get  it,  do  you 
know  ? " 

"  I  can't  say,"  again  reiterated  the  laconic  Sim- 
mons. 

Well,"  said  I,  at  last,  "  I  mil  try  to  do  it  ;  I 
will  do  it  somehow;  and,  Simmons,  give  her  my 
best  love,  and  I  hoj)e  she  is  coming  to  dinner  to- 
night," and  Simmons,  seemingly  relieved  at  having 
no  more  questions  to  answer,  left  the  room,  return- 
ing, however,  to  say,  "  Miss  Gray  wished  to  know 
how  you  were.  Miss  ;  and  I  was  to  take  word." 
To  which  I  answered  that  I  was  fast  getting  much 
better,  and  was  again  left  alone.  I  wondered 
greatly  how  it  was  possible  that  Rachel  should 
know  Mr.  Edwardes,  and  then  suddenly  remem- 
bering her  request  and  my  promise,  felt  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  treason  even  to  wish  to  know,  and  resolutely 
turned  away  my  mind  from  that  part  of  the  subject, 
and  only  tried  to  think"  how  I  should  deliver  the 
letter  without  being  perceived. 

Fortune,  as  it  happened,  favoured  me.  On  the 
return  of  the  party  from  church,  Mr.  Edwardes 
came  into  the  drawing-room  before  any  one  else, 
and  up  to  my  sofa  with  a  Christmas  greeting  on 
his  lips.  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  my  missive 
that  I  could  not  stop  to  hear  his  words,  much  less 
reply  to  them.  I  held  the  letter  out,  and  said, 
breathlessly  :  "  This  is  from  Miss  Gray.  I  was  to 
give  it  to  you  alone  ;  she  sent  it  to  me  this  morning." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  take  it,  opened  it, 
looked  at  what  seemed  to  be  another  letter  en- 
closed in  the  outer  envelope,  and  then  closed  it 
again  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  His  face  was 
full  of  tenderness  and  pity  during  the  action.  He 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  Mrs,  Wilbraham  and 
Marie  came  in,  and  I  mentally  congratulated  my- 
self that  I  had  fulfilled  Rachel's  first  behest  so 
successfully. 

And  now  a  curious  thing  happened  to  me.  Left  . 
alone  again  after  luncheon,  I  fell  asleep  and  had  a 
most  vivid  dream,  I  thought  that  I  stood  again  a 
child  of  ten  years  old  at  my  father's  knee,  and 
heard  him  tell  me  the  parable  I  have  already  re- 
lated. Word  for  word  I  heard  it ;  every  phrase 
and  expression  fell  clearly  upon  my  ears,  and 
although  I  had  forgotten  much  of  it  iDefore,  I  felt 
sure,  as  we  often  do  in  such  cases,  that  each  word 
was  the  one  he  had  really  made  use  of.  But  the 
strange  part  was,  that  through  it  aU  I  seemed  to 
see  the  figure  of  Rachel  Gray,  I  turned  to  look 
for  my  mother,  and  Rachel  Gray  occupied  her 
place  ;  her  face  flitted  between  me  and  my  father, 
and  before  he  had  finished  speakmg  his  voice  had 
changed  into  Rachel's. 

This  dream  took  a  strong  hold  of  me  ;  it  re- 
mamed  in  my  mind  for  days,  and  with  it  came  a 
return  of  some  of  my  lonely,  orphaned  feelings. 

Rachel  Gray  did  not  come  to  dinner,  and  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  impatiently  hoped  she  was  not  going 
to  immure  herself  in  solitude  again,  now  that  we 
were  all  as  it  were  under  some  sort  of  obligation 
to  her.  This  refusal,  without  any  reason  given, 
looked  like  it.  Uncle  Claude  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Dr.  Lee  observed  that  Miss  Gray  was  evidently 
not  fond  of  society,  and  Marie  asked  who  she  was. 
Then  followed  explanations,  and  more  questions 
from  Marie,  but  Mr.  Edwardes,  whom  I  had  been 
watching,  said  nothing. 

After  dinner,  he  asked  me  if  I  liked  music,  and 
on  my  affirmative  reply,  he  went  to  the  piano,  and 
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sitting  down,  played  a  choms  of  Handel's,  I  knew 
nothing  of  that  kind  of  music,  but  it  thrilled  and 
delighted  me,  and  as  he  saw  this,  he  played  on, 
grand  airs,  fugues,  choruses,  till  a  solemn  sort  of 
joy  took  possession  of  me,  and  when  at  last  he 
ceased,  I  felt  in  a  dream,  and  hardly  heard  him 
ask  if  I  was  pleased.  When  I  came  down  to  earth 
again,  Dr,  Lee  and  he  were  discussing  music,  and 
I  heard  Mr.  Edwardes  ask  who  taught  me,  to  which 
Dr.  Lee  replied,  "  Miss  Gray,"  and  then  the  same 
expression  of  pity  came  into  Mr,  Edwardes's  face, 
as  he  said,  "  Ah,  indeed  ! "  Then,  as  Uncle  Claude 
challenged  Dr.  Lee  to  chess,  and  Marie  and  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  set  themselves  to  look  on,  he  came  and 
sat  down  by  me  and  talked  ;  first  of  Canada,  his 
birthplace,  which  he  meant  to  revisit,  when  he 
came  of  age,  in  a  few  months'  time  ;  then  of  his 
travels  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  and  finally  of 
his  sister  Marie.  He  contrived  to  chain  my  atten- 
tion and  interest  me  so  completely,  that  I  forgot 
to  feel  shy,  and  listened  and  asked  questions 
eagerly. 

At  last  he  said :  "  And  so  you  learn  music  of 
Miss  Gray  ? " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  do  you  know  her  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  his  reply ;  "  I  never  saw  her 
until  yesterday."  Then,  seeing  my  surprise,  he 
added  :  "  You  think  it  odd  she  should  wTite  to  me  ; 
but  she  did  not,  it  was  for  some  one  else,  but — " 

"  Ah,  stop  ! "  I  cried  ;  "  please  not  to  tell  me 
any  more.  I  ought  not  to  have  asked.  I  didn't 
feel  surj)rised  ;  at  least  I  did,  but — "  and  I  sud- 
denly came  to  a  standstill,  feeling  that  I  was 
utterly  puzzling  both  myself  and  my  companion. 

"  You  were  not  surprised,  and  you  were,  and 
you  ought  not  to  have  asked,"  he  repeated,  with  a 
mystified  look. 

"  No  ;  please  not  to  say  any  more  about  it." 

"  But  you  have  made  me  so  dreadfully  curious, 
I  shan't  get  over  it,  I'm  afraid,"  he  said. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  I  said,  gravely,  shaking  my 
head,  "  I  am  curious  too." 

"  Ah,  well,  then  we  are  quits  ;  only  you  should 
take  care ;  I  am  of  a  very  susceptible  nature.  Miss 
Ramsay,  and  a  little  thing  upsets  me."  Then, 
changing  his  tone,  he  said  :  "  You  must  not  think 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  any  secret.  I  tliink  you 
are'too  young  to  have  one  in  your  keeping,  and  I 
advise  you  to  get  rid  of  any  you  may  have  as  soon 
as  possible." 

I  was  a  little  afi'ronted,  but  answered  that  I  had 
no  secret  to  keep,  only  that  I  was  to  give  him  the 
letter  without  any  one  seeing  me  do  so.  He  made 
an  exclamation  of  impatience,  half  to  himself,  and 
then  said  to  me  emphatically :  "  Never  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  underhand  dealings  ;  the  next 
time  you  are  asked  to  give  me  a  letter  secretly, 
send  it  back." 

"  Oh,  but  Rachel  could  not  do  anything  wrong," 
I  cried;  "it  was  for  her  I  did  it,  and  I  promised." 

"  Promises  ought  sometimes  to  be  broken," 
said  he. 

"  Checkmate  ! "  said  Dr.  Lee,  and  the  evening 
came  to  an  end. 

When  I  lay  down  I  thought  of  my  dream,  and 
wondered  if  indeed  Rachel  was  to  possess  some 
unknown  influence  over  my  life,  and  in  what  way. 
My  leg  got  rapidly  well,  and  the  M^eek  after 
Christmas  I  was  allowed  to  use  it,  though  not  to 
walk  much.    I  liked  being  at  Erleswode  very  well, 


though  I  often  longed  for  the  time  when  my  old 
life  should  recommence.  Somehow  it  seemed  so 
far  away  now.  So  much  had  happened  since  it 
had  been  interrupted  ;  my  accident  and  confine- 
ment, and  the  new  characters  with  which  I  had 
been  thrown,  and  above  all  the  intimacy  I  had 
established  with  Rachel  Gray,  and  my  promise  to 
her.  All  this  stood  between  me  and  the  quiet  old 
childish  life  at  Lariton  and  Dr.  Lee's,  which  had 
slipped  away  into  shadow,  and  refused  to  come 
back  at  my  call. 

I  think  there  must  always  be  some  time  in  our 
lives,  some  special  period  when  we  stand  with 
"  reluctant  feet,"  half-conscious  that  between  us 
and  the  past  a  barrier  is  rapidly  forming,  which 
will  every  day  grow  thicker  and  higher,  until  at 
last  it  well-nigh  hides  that  past  from  our  view. 

For  myself,  in  looking  back  on  my  life,  I 
know  that  this  barrier  grew  and  strengthened 
during  those  six  short  weeks  at  the  Mill  Farm 
and  Erleswode,  and  also  that  I  had  at  the  time  an 
uneasy  sense  of  the  fact.  I  was  happy  enough,  as 
I  have  said — quite  happy  sometimes — but  I  was 
no  longer  a  child.  Many  thoughts,  wishes,  hopes 
for  the  future,  began  to  mingle  with  my  dreams  ; 
many  perplexities  too,  and  some  forebodings,  which 
would  not  have  burdened  me,  as  they  did,  if"  I  had 
had  Dr.  Lee  to  tell  them  to  as  they  arose.  He  was 
the  only  person  to  whom  I  had  ever  confided  all 
my  inner  feelings,  sure  of  being  tenderly  dealt 
with,  and  wisely  guided,  and  without  him  I  grew 
into  reserve  and  silence. 

Rachel  Gray  did  not  verify  Mrs,  Wilbraham's 
fears.  One  morning,  when  Marie  and  her  brother 
were  out,  she  came  to  see  me.  She  looked  pale  and 
nervous,  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham  said  she  was  afraid 
that  she  had  knocked  herself  up  with  nursing  me : 
she  smiled  at  that,  declared  she  was  very  well,  and 
had  come  to  ask  if  I  might  spend  the  day  with 
her.  She  carried  her  point  after  some  little  demur, 
and  I  set  off  with  her  in  a  most  contented  frame  of 
mind.  Settled  on  the  old  horseliair  sofa  in  the 
dingy  parlour,  I  produced  a  present  I  had  got  for. 
her  of  Uncle  Claude's  choosing  ;  a  gold  pencilcase 
with  the  initial  R.  on  the  seal.  She  took  it  in  her 
hand,  looked  at  it,  and  then  gently  gave  it  back 
to  me.  "  Dear  Miss  Ramsay,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so 
sorry  you  got  it  for  me." 

"  Why  ? "  I  asked.  "  I  wanted  to  give  you 
something  very  much,  and  I  told  Uncle  Claude, 
and  he  chose  this  because  he  thought  it  would  be 
useful    Don't  you  like  it  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  a  kind  thought,  too  kind  :  I  can- 
not accept  it,  indeed." 

"  0,  Miss  Gray !  0,  Rachel !  "  I  cried,  the  tears 
springing  to  my  eyes. 

She  took  both  my  hands.  "  You  won't  be  hm-t 
or  angry,  but  I  cannot  take  it.  Don't  ever  think 
of  giving  me  anything  again,  for  it  hurts  me  so  to 
refuse  it,  and  yet  I  must." 

"  But  why  must  you  ?"  I  asked,  looking  ruefully 
at  the  pencilcase  in  my  hand. 

,  "  I  must,"  she  repeated  ;  "  don't  ask  me  why  ; " 
and  she  sighed,  a  weary  sigh,  as  if  she  were  op- 
pressed by  some  heav}'  weight.  Then  she  kissed 
me,  and  begged  my  pardon  for  refusing  my  gift,  so 
sadly  and  humbly  that  I  could  not  bear  it,  and  felt 
ready  to  beg  her  pardon  m  my  turn  for  having  so 
unconsciously  given  her  pain.  Puttmg  the  un- 
lucky pencilcase  in  my  pocket,  and  wishing  to 
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efface  from  her  and  myself  all  remembrance  of  it, 
I  asked  her  to  sing  to  me.  She  sang  two  or  three 
songs,  and  then  stopped,  and  came  and  sat  down 
by  me.  She  looked  agitated  ;  I  saw  that,  and 
took  hold  of  her  hand  and  stroked  it.  She  seemed 
to  like  the  touch  of  my  fingers,  for  she  sat  quite 
still  and  silent,  and  her  face  grew  calmer.  "  Maud, 
I  sometimes  think  you  are  my  guardian  angel," 
she  said  at  last,  half  smiling. 

I  said  something  about  being  a  poor  kind  of 
angel  to  look  at. 

"  Are  you  ? "  was  her  reply ;  "  I  think  not. 
Your  eyes  are  very  clear  and  steadfast ;  they  are 
child's  eyes,  Maud  ;  will  you  always  have  them,  I 
wonder  ?  Your  voice  is  calm  and  sweet,  and  the 
touch  of  your  hand  is  cool,"  and  she  laid  her  other 
upon  both  of  mine.    It  was  very  hot. 

"  Dear  Miss  Gray,"  I  said,  "  are  you  ill  ?  Your 
hand  is  so  hot !  " 

"  No  ;  I  am  very  well.  How  do  you  like  your 
companions,  Maud  ? " 

"  I  like  them  very  well,"  I  said. 
Very  well?" 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  I  like  Mr.  Kennedy  very  much," 
I  went  on,  longing  to  ask  what  she  knew  of  him, 
yet  withheld  by  some  inward  feeling.  I  looked  at 
her  earnestly.    She  turned  away  her  eyes. 

"  You  gave  him  that  letter  ? "  she  asked,  in  a 
voice  which  trembled  a  very  little. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  eagerly,  "  and  no  one  saw  it ;  but 
he  said — "  and  I  stopped  short,  unwilling  to  repeat 
exactly  what  he  had  said. 

"  He  took  it,  did  he  not  ? "  she  said,  tightening 
her  hold  of  my  fingers. 

"  Yes.  Oh,  yes,  and  he  is  kind,  very  kind  ;  he 
looked  so  when  I  gave  it  to  him." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  You  were  going  to  tell 
me,"  she  said,  with  a  gasp. 

"  Nothing  particular  ;  only  he  thought  I  had 
better  not  have  anything  to  do  with  another — 
and  secrets,"  I  stammered  out,  and  then  recovering 
myself,  explained  eagerly  that  I  had  said  nothing, 
asked  nothing,  and  wished  to  know  nothing. 

"  God  forbid  you  should,"  she  said,  bitterly  ; 
"  Mr.  Edwardes  little  thinks  how  I  would  guard 
you  from  any  such  knowledge.  But  you  must 
help  me  ;  you  promised  me,  did  you  not  ? "  and 
she  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  in  confusion. 

"  Yes,  dear  Miss  Gray,  I  promised ;  I  will  do 
anything  you  ask  me." 

"  I  believe  you  would,  and  I  shall  perhaps  ask 
you  some  day ;  but  now  I  only  want  you  to  carry 
another  letter  for  me  to  Mr.  Edwardes." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  I  said,  "  but  he  doesn't  like 
it ;  he  called  it  underhand." 

Eachel  flushed  ;  then  getting  up,  she  said,  almost 
wildly,  "  What  can  I  do  ?  Whom  can  I  trust  but 
you  ?  If  those  letters  do  not  reach  their  destina- 
tion you  cannot  tell  what  the  consequences  may 
be.  I  have  no  one,  no  one  to  trust  to.  I  am  quite 
alone  and  helpless  !  0,  Maud  !  He  will  not,  he 
must  not  refuse  to  take  it !  "  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  distractedly.  Her  face  had  lost  its  set  look 
of  determination,  and  only  expressed  terror. 

I  assured  her  I  would  take  the  letter.  I  caressed 
her,  begged  her  to  sit  down  and  trust  to  me,  to 
forgive  me  for  what  I  had  said ;  but  at  first  my 
words  had  no  eff'ect,  and  she  seemed  hardly  able 
to  listen. 


"  Simmons  can't  do  it,"  she  said  ;  "  I  cannot  let 
her  take  another  ;  there  is  no  one  l3ut  you.  And 
it  is  all  for  your  sake,  Maud.    All !  " 

I  did  not  take  much  note  of  these  words  at  the 
time,  for  I  supposed  she  was  too  much  agitated  to 
know  perfectly  what  she  was  saying,  but  I  remem- 
bered them  well  afterwards. 

At  last  she  grew  less  vehement,  and  sitting 
down  again,  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

And  with  every  one  of  those  tears,  the  wish  I  ^ 
had  at  first  faintly  entertained  of  refusing  to  do 
what  Mr.  Edwardes  had  called  an    underhand  " 
thing,  melted  away. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  Aunt  tells  me  there  is  some  hitch  about  your 
music  lessons,"  said  Mr.  Edwardes  to  me,  a  morn- 
ing or  two  after  I  had  given  him  Rachel's  second 
letter.  "  Will  you  have  me  for  a  master  till  some- 
thing better  turns  up  ? " 

I  could  not  help  my  hesitation,  though  I  would 
have  prevented  his  seeing  it  if  I  could  have  done 
so.  He  did  see  it,  of  course,  and  laughed  at  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  my  awe  of  him,  so  that  I 
consented  at  once,  though  with  a  secret  misgiving. 
Nevertheless,  I  found  my  fears  ill-grounded,  and 
my  music  soon  became  the  one  great  interest  of 
my  day.  In  return,  he  asked  me  to  draw  a  picture 
for  him  when  I  got  back  to  Lariton.  This  I 
promised,  and  we  were  soon  upon  terms  of  familiar 
intimacy.  It  was  not  so  with  Marie.  There  was 
always  the  same  vehement  restlessness  about  her, 
which  annoyed  and  confused  me,  especially  when 
I  could  not  fail  to  remark  that  it  was  kept  under 
to  an  unnatural  extent  in  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  pre- 
sence. There  was  the  same  vein  of  levity  in  her 
conversation  to  me  which  offended  my  instinct  of 
what  was  right  and  good,  and  which  she  seldom 
indulged  in  before  her  brother.  She  was  like  a  cat 
who  never  shows  her  claws  but  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  but  they  are  there  for  all  that.  Not  that 
Marie's  words  were  sharp,  nor  her  sentiments 
trenchant,  but  they  betrayed  the  existence  of 
strange,  wayward,  excitable  feelings  of  which  I 
understood  nothing  ;  they  grated  upon  me  as  the 
cat's  claws  might,  and  then  they  were  often  so 
well  hidden  under  velvet  and  fur.  Once,  when  her 
brother  had  left  the  room  after  one  of  the  music 
lessons,  she  said  :  "  Ken  and  you  are  great  friends, 
Maud  ;  it  is  a  pity  you  are  not  his  sister  instead 
of  me." 

I  looked  up  at  her,  and  saw  a  mocking  smile  on 
her  face. 

"  He  is  very  kind  to  me,"  I  said,  a  little  roused. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  !  Kind,  kind  !  Every  one 
is  kind  to  you,  Maud  :  is  that  all  you  want  ? " 

I  did  not  answer,  and  she  repeated  the  word 
with  an  accent  of  scorn.  "  I  want  something  more 
than  tame  kindness  ;  that  only  makes  me  feel  im- 
patient." 

"  What  do  you  want,  Marie  ? "  I  asked. 

"  That  is  what  I  ask  myself  often,  and  no  answer 
ever  comes  exactly.  I  think  I  want  a  great  some- 
thing to  happen  to  me,  I  should  not  mind  if  it, 
was  sorrow  or  pleasure,  if  it  was  great.  But  you 
don't  understand  that ;  I  wonder  why  I  told  you  ! " 
and  sitting  down  to  the  piano  she  began  to  sing. 
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That  night  I  wrote  in  my  journal  as  follows  : 
"  Marie  puzzles  me  horribly.  I  can't  tell  what  to 
say  to  her,  or  how  to  answer  her  questions.  I  don't 
think  she  ought  to  say  such  things  as  she  has  done 
to-day.  I  siiall  be  sorry,  very  sorry  to  say  good- 
bye to  Mr.  Edwardes,  but  I  am  glad  I  am  to  go 
home  on  Saturday,  for  she  half  frightens  me,  and 
then  I  can't  help  puzzling  over  her  odd  words  till 
my  head  aches  as  it  does  to-night." 

By  which  it  apj)ears  certain  that  my  going  home 
was  a  desirable  thing. 

The  day  before  my  departure  I  asked  Mrs. 
Wilbraham's  permission  to  go  and  take  leave  of 
Rachel,  and  as  I  was  setting  forth,  Marie,  some- 
what to  my  annoyance,  joined  me,  saying  she 
should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  the  queer  old 
house.  We  went  together,  therefore,  and  found 
Rachel  at  home.  After  we  had  talked  for  some 
minutes,  Marie  grew  restless  as  usual,  and  asking 
if  she  might  go  into  the  garden,  v/as  out  in  a 
moment,  almost  before  Rachel's  assent,  which  I 
fancied  was  given  a  little  reluctantly.  I  remained 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  with  Rachel,  and 
all  the  time  I  sav/  that  she  was  nervous,  and  kept 
glancing  out  of  the  window,  from  whence  Marie 
was  occasionally  visible  as  she  flitted  about. 

At  last  I  got  up,  and  said  I  must  go. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  mournfully  ;  "  I  wonder 
when  I  shall  see  you  again  !  " 

I  put  my  face  close  to  hers,  and  kissing  her, 
whispered :  "  Uncle  Claude  means  to  ask  you  to 
come  to  Lariton,  and  you  will,  won't  you  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  shrinking  back,  "  don't  let 
him  ask  me  ;  now  of  all  times  I  could  not.  He 
does  not  know  what  he  is  asking  ;  if  he  did — there, 
give  me  one  more  kiss,  Maud,  dear  Maud,  and  go." 
She  pushed  me  gently  away  and  opened  the  door. 

Something  in  my  throat  prevented  my  calling 
Marie,  indeed  I  had  forgotten  her,  but  she  showed 
herself  at  the  gate  as  I  came  out,  and  no  sooner 
were  we  clear  of  the  garden  than  she  exclaimed, 
"  So  that  is  your  secret !  " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  said,  looking  at  her 
in  alarm,  and  struck  by  her  flushed  cheeks  and 
triumphant  eyes. 

"  Maud,  you  are  either  a  perfect  simpleton,"  she 
said,  sharply,  "  or  you  have  more  finesse  than  I  gave 
you  credit  for." 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least  what  you  arc  talking 
about,"  said  I,  as  I  crossed  the  road  opposite  the 
Erleswode  gates. 

"  Don't  go  in  there  ;  you  can  walk  -as  far  as  the 
other  entrance,  can't  you  ?  I've  got  something  to 
tell  you,  if  you  don't  know  it  already ; "  and  she 
looked  at  me  narrowly  and  searchingly,  so  that  I 
could  not  help  reddening  under  her  gaze.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  saying  that  I  knew  nothing  she 
did  not,  but  I  remembered  the  letters,  and  checked 
myself  in  time. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  went  into  the  garden,  you 
know,  just  now.  It  is  a  queer  old  place,  and  just 
matches  the  house.  Part  of  it  is  quite  hidden 
from  the  window  of  the  sitting-roon/by  that  old 
bit  of  wall,  which  shuts  out  the  dairy  and  kitchen 
from  the  piece  of  lawn  in  front,  as  I  found  out  by 
exploring.  I  have  a  great  fancy  for  dairies,  and 
country  milk  and  cream,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  after  trying  to  look  through  the  wire  window 
of  the  little  dairy,  and  spying  out  some  milk  pans 
in  a  tempting  row,  I  went  in.    While  I  was  there 
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I  heard  the  kitchen-door  open,  and  the  noise  of 
pattens  coming  click  clack  on  the  bricks  up  to  the 
dairy.  One  doesn't  like  to  be  caught  stealing 
cream  like  a  cat,  so  I  backed  into  the  darkest 
corner.  The  pattens  stopped  outside,  however, 
and  the  voice  of  that  very  disagreeable  looking 
woman.  Miss  Gray's  servant,  said  hurriedly  : 
"  Some  ladies  are  here,  sir,  with  Miss  Gray  in  the 
parlour,"  and  away  went  the  pattens  again  into 
the  kitchen,  and  the  door  was  shut.  I  thought  I 
would  startle  the  good  woman,  so  I  came  out  of 
the  dairy  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  kitchen- 
window.  There  she  was,  peeling  turnips.  She  really 
looks  too  respectable  to  peel  turnips.  I  tajDped 
at  the  glass,  and  said  :  '  There  is  only  Miss  Ramsay 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  you  can  tell  the  gentleman 
that  he  need  not  be  afraid,  she  is  quite  harmless, 
and  won't  bite,'  and  then  I  went  away  and  had  my 
laugh  out.  Oh,  that  woman's  face  !  Her  eyes 
nearly  started  out  of  her  head  when  she  saw  me, 
the  turnip  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  I  heard  it 
rollmg  along  the  floor.  Oh,  dear  ! "  and  she  laughed 
again.  "I  do  believe,"  she  said,  when  she  was 
grave,  "  that  it  is  not  your  secret  after  all.  What 
a  child  you  are,  Maud  !  " 

I  was  too  confounded  to  speak,  but  walked  on 
as  fast  as  I  could,  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  having 
done  wrong  in  listening  to  so  much,  and  a  desire 
to  get  to  the  house  as  cpiickly  as  possible,  and  hear 
no  more.  But  Marie  had  no  intention  of  being 
silent. 

"  But  that  was  the  least  part  of  my  adventure. 
As  I  turned  away  from  the  window — " 

"  Stop,  Marie  ! "  I  cried  ;  "  I  won't  hear  any 
more,  it  is  no  business  ©f  mine  ;  pray  don't  tell 
me." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  she,  "  don't  be  absurd,  Maud," 
and  she  took  hold  of  my  arm.    "  I  saw — " 

But  we  were  inside  the  gates  now.  "  Marie,  I 
won't  hear  ; "  I  cried,  indignantly.  "  You  can't 
ma,ke  me,  you  have  no  right ! "  and  wrenching  my- 
self away  from  her  hold,  I  ran  faster  than  I  had 
ever  done  since  my  accident  up  the  gravel  drive, 
darted  into  the  house  and  upstairs  to  my  room, 
where  I  sat  down  and  cried  from  exhaustion  and 
bewilderment.  In  the  evening  I  sent  Rachel  a 
note,  telling  her  as  faithfully  as  I  could  the  sub- 
stance of  Marie's  relation,  without  cpiestion  or 
comment. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  Lariton, 
{To  be  continued.) 

— .  

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MODERN  MUSIC. 

The  English  have  been  called  an  unmusical 
people  ;  but  if  that  accusation  can  be  proved 
against  former  generations,  it  certainly  no  longer 
holds  good.  Music  has  become  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  the  English  nation.  We  have  our  Fes- 
tivals, our  Choral  Unions,  our  Popular  Concerts, 
and  numberless  societies  for  the  diff'usion  of  mu- 
sical knov/ledge  throughout  the  land.  People  will 
listen  with  breathless  attention  to  purely  classical 
music,  and  will  even  eagerly  crowd  together  to 
hear  the  Sonatas  of  the  great  Beethoven  played-^ 
or  as  we  should  say  in  fashionable  parlance,  recited. 
— without  any  meretricious  effects  to  lighten  what 
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would  be  monotony  to  other  than  true  lovers  of 
true  music. 

But  notwithstanding  the  ever-increasing  know- 
ledge and  love  of  the  works  by  the  "  Masters  of 
Tone,"  the  general  standard  of  musical  taste 
amongst  piano-forte  amateurs  is  singularly  low. 
There  is  scarcely  a  home  now  which  cannot  boast 
of  at  least  one  good  performer ;  but  wherever  we 
go,  we  are  sure  to  hear  the  same  stereotyped  kmd 
of  piece  played  in  the  same  mechanical  way.  In 
these  days  of  superficial  display,  feeling  is  too 
often  altogether  forgotten,  or  sacrificed  to  eff'ect, 
and  the  glorious  Art  of  Music  is  degraded  into 
noisy  mechanism.  Popular  arrangements  of  po- 
pular airs,  in  which  the  melody  is  tortured  and 
twisted  till  hardly  recognisable,  meet  with  such 
favour,  that  even  hymn-tunes  are  no  longer  safe 
from  the  hands  of  the  torturers,  and  "  Jerusalem 
the  Golden,"  and  others  we  could  name  have  been 
manufactured  into  "  Sacred  Pieces." 

Fashion  is  in  a  measure  to  be  blamed  for  this 
lack  of  taste,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  in  many 
cases  the  fault  arises  from  want  of  knowing  what 
music  to  order.  People  go  into  a  shop  and  ask  to 
look  at  some  music  ;  they  do  not  care  what,  so 
long  as  it  is  new  and  fashionable.  The  shopman 
accordingly  recommends  the  airs  from  the  last 
Opera,  or  a  new  "  Morceau  de  Salon  "  by  a  po- 
pular composer,  all  which  are  purchased,  and  again 
recommended  to  the  purchaser's  friends.  Of  course 
it  is  to  the  music-seller's  interest  to  dispose  of 
pieces  which  quickly  become  wearisome  and  are 
thrown  aside  as  soon  as  anything  new  comes  out. 
Besides,  he  has  seldom  courage  to  bring  out  really 
good  music  unless  it  is  asked  for,  as  he  generally 
finds  it  called  "  dry  "  or  "  too  difficult." 

We  will  allow  that  good  music  may  sometimes 
seem  dry  at  first,  but  the  great  charm  of  it  is,  that 
when  once  known  it  never  palls  upon  the  ear, 
never  grows  old,  and  each  time  it  is  played  new 
beauties  may  be  discovered  in  it.  Popular  music 
is  like  people  who  charm  at  first  sight,  but  who  on 
nearer  acquaintance  j)rove  empty-headed  and  dis- 
agreeable ;  while  good  music,  like  a  true  friend, 
requires  to  be  known  before  it  is  appreciated. 

We  will  allow  too,  that  good  music  may  appear 
difficult  to  performers  accustomed  to  play  nothing 
but  what  we  may  term  "sensation  pieces."  The 
rhythm  of  popular  airs  is  soon  caught  by  the  most 
obtuse  ear,  and  the  hard  noisy  variations  may  be 
scrambled  through  without  much  trouble.  Good 
music,  on  the  contrary,  allows  of  no  scrambling  ; 
each  note  must  be  played  distinctly,  each  rest 
must  have  its  due  value,  or  the  eff'ect  is  lost.  Nor 
is  strict  attention  to  notation  and  time  sufficient. 
A  piece  may  be  played  without  a  wrong  note,  or  a 
fault  in  the  time,  and  yet  make  no  appeal  to  the 
feelings,  but  sound  cold  and  harsh.  Piano-forte 
players  should  never  forget  that  the  great  secret  of 
their  power  lies  in  the  touch  or  tone.  What  lights 
and  shadows  are  to  a  picture,  what  the  varied  in- 
tonations of  the  voice  are  to  speech,  touch  is  to 
music.  We  hear  people  speak  of  a  "  brilliant 
touch,"  or  a  "  firm  touch,"  but  what  we  Avant  is  a 
feeling  touch — a  touch  which  shows  that  the  player 
has  grasped  the  composer's  thought,  and  is  striving 
to  interpret  it  truly.  Amateurs  are  apt  to  think 
that  in  order  to  play  with  feeling,  they  must  drag 
the  time  and  play  sloAvly ;  they  forget  that  a 
slight  pressure  on  a  certain  note,  or  the  sudden 


raising  of  a  finger  at  the  right  moment  will  pro- 
duce the  effect  they  wish  even  in  the  most  rapid 
passages.  Earnestly  then  would  we  entreat  our 
musical  readers  to  pay  much  attention  to  their 
touch,  for  it  makes  the  poetry  of  music,  and  is  the 
great  distinctive  mark  which  separates  music  from 
mechanism. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  people  so  often 
shrink  from  playing  good  music  because  it  does 
not  at  first  strike  them  ;  for  we  feel  assured  that 
many  who  now  waste  their  time  in  learning  trash 
would  make  clever  performers  of  classical  music,  if 
they  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  study  carefully 
some  of  the  works  of  really  good  composers.  When 
the  beauty  of  true  music  is  once  discovered,  no 
other  will  give  satisfaction,  and  we  surely  ought  to 
cultivate  a  love  of  all  that  is  highest  and  noblest 
in  music  as  in  any  other  art.  Bad  music  should  be 
avoided  quite  as  much  as  bad  books  ;  but  as  we 
observed  before,  people  too  often  buy  it  because  it 
is  recommended  to  them,  and  because  they  do  not 
know  of  any  better  worth  playing,  except  the 
Sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  which  they  are 
afraid  to  attack.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
and  especially  our  country  readers,  who  are  too 
often  obliged  to  extract  their  order  to  the  music- 
seUer  from  the  advertisements  in  the  papers,  or 
the  columns  of  well-sounding  titles  printed  on  the 
back  of  their  newest  musical  acquisition,  we  will 
give  the  names  of  some  pieces  which  we  think 
cannot  fail  to  please  all  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  them. 

We  will  begin  with  the  works  of  a  composer 
who  till  quite  recently,  has  found  but  little  favour 
beyond  the  circle  of  genuine  musicians.  Now, 
however,  thanks  to  the  increasing  number  of  con- 
certs at  which  his  music  is  performed,  Stephen 
Heller's  melodies  are  daily  becoming  better  kno^vn 
and  liked.  First  of  all  we  would  speak  of  his 
"  Studies."  Let  no  one  for  a  moment  take  fright 
at  the  word  "  Studies,"  and  imagine  them  a  mere 
collection  of  dry  mechanical  exercises.  Heller's 
"  Studies,"  as  he  himself  tells  us,  are  intended  to 
teach  "  expression,  grace,  elegance,  and  to  awaken 
a  feeling  for  musical  rhythm."  They  contain  some 
exquisitely  beautiful  melodies,  and  are  just  the 
kind  of  things  to  play  without  book  in  the  summer 
twilight,  or  on  winter  evenings,  Avhen 

* '  Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlour  wall. " 

They  are  suited  to  all  classes  of  players,  as  some 
are  difficult,  some  easy.  Books  i.  and  11.  of  Op.  47 
belong  to  this  latter  class,  but,  like  all  Heller's 
music,  require  great  nicety  of  touch. 

Of  "Three  Original  Melodies— The _ Mermaid, 
the  Wind,  and  the  Wave  " — the  second  is  we  think 
our  favourite,  though  the  third  is  also  very  pretty, 
and  reminds  us  of  those  bright  summer  days 
when  the  long  waves  roll  lazily,  one  over  the  other, 
and  break  with  a  pleasant  murmur  on  the  beach. 

The  six  "  Promenades  d'un  Solitaire  "  Op.  78, 
are  all  worthy  of  admiration,  and  well  repay  the  care 
required  in  learning  them.  Nos.  2  and  3  we  can 
specially  recommend.  It  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  these  "  Promenades  "  are 
literally  the  work  of  a  "  solitaire  ;  "  for  they  were 
composed  by  Heller  when  he  first  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  comparatively  friendless  and  alone.  Like 
many  of  his  early  works,  they  were  written  when 
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the  composer  was  in  circiunstances  of  great  dis- 
tress, and  were  sold  for  very  small  sums  to  any 
music-seller  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  publishing 
the  music  of  a  young  man  whose  name  was  then 
unknown  to  fame. 

Six  Keveries,  called  "  Dans  les  bois  "  must  be 
mentioned  with  the  "  Promenades."  No.  3  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  Heller  has  written. 
It  is  redolent  of  "  waving  woods "  and  joyous 
sounds. 

Of  two  "  Tarantelles  "  Op.  85,  No.  2.  is  quaint 
and  sparkling,  and  by  no  means  difficult.  The 
"Eeveries  d' Artiste "  Op.  80,  are  all  beautiful, 
No.  2  ("  Wanderstunden  ")  bemg  a  perfect  musical 
poem. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Heller's  arrange- 
ments of  Schubert's  songs.  They  are  truly  "  Lieder 
ohne  Worte,"  and  may  be  classed  with  Thalberg's 
celebrated  "L'art  du  chant  appliqu6  au  piano." 
The  "  Erlkdnig "  is  almost  too  exciting  to  learn, 
and  ought  only  to  be  attempted  by  skilful  per- 
formers. 

Heller's  music  is  such  a  tempting  subject,  we 
have  left  but  little  space  for  other  composers,  and 
can  only  hastily  draw  our  reader's  attention  to  a 
few  names.  Silas,  whose  Symphony  created  so 
great  a  sensation  last  year  when  produced  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Society,  has  written  some 
good  piano-forte  music.  His  "  Prelude  et  Im- 
promptu "  Op.  37,  and  the  "  Second  Impromptu  " 
Op.  34,  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  his  "  Andante 
Cantabile  "  very  beautiful. 

Charles  Salaman's  "Cloelia"  Op.  28,  is  an  ex- 
quisite little  romance  and  very  simple.  The  same 
gentleman's  "Notte  serena"  Op.  17,  is  a  lovely  air 
with  brilliant  variations. 

Theodore  KuUak's  "  Kinderleben  "  Op.  81,  may 
amuse  children  of  larger  groAvth.  "  Grandmama's 
Story  of  a  Ghost "  (No.  3),  "  A  Nightingale  in  a 
Wood  "  (No.  8),  "  The  Spinning-wheel  Song  " 
(No.  9),  are  curious  pretty  little  things. 

John  Field's  "  Pastorale  "  and  "  Fu-st  Nocturne  " 
are  sweet  and  beautiful  melodies  by  an  English 
composer,  whose  works  are  too  little  thought  of, 
and  in  fact  almost  unknown  to  English  people. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  :  they  are  too  well  known ;  and  our  object 
has  been  to  direct  attention  to  a  lighter  class  of 
music,  which  while  pleasing  is  thoroughly  good. 


Among  the  events  of  the  winter,  in  matters  of 
taste,  may  certainly  be  included  the  readings  of 
Madame  Ernestina.  This  lady  is  Irish  by  birth, 
and  Italian  by  marriage.  All  that  now  remains  to 
her  of  her  southern  alliance  is  its  name,  and  three 
sons,  for  whose  maintenance  she  is  exerting  her- 
self. Several  persons  of  rank  and  position  have 
opened  their  houses  and  drawing-rooms  to  her, 
that  she  might  give  her  recitations  without  expense 
to  herself ;  and  very  successful  have  they  been,  as 
well  as  very  agreeable. 

Madame  Ernestina  has  read  Julius  Ccesar  and 
the  Lady  of  Lyons  in  this  way,  and  recited,  with 
great  dramatic  power,  several  popular  ballads. 
"  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  Macaulay's 
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"Horatius,"  and  Mrs.  Browning's  "Cry  of  the 
Children,"  are  among  her  best  recitals. 

Readings  only  in  name,  for  they  are  entirely 
recitations,  these  familiar  and  standard  works  are 
brought  before  us  very  impressively,  and  with 
great  taste  and  power.  Madame  Ernestina  is 
quite  free  from  stage  effect ;  she  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  an  actress  ;  she  is  only  a  lover  of  poetry, 
and  gifted  with  elocutionary  powers  for  making 
others  enjoy  it.  She  is  particularly  successful  in 
change  of  voice  ;  no  person  can  need  a  book  to 
follow  her  in  any  way,  to  see  who  in  a  read  play  is 
the  speaker:  and  her  voice,  although  clear  and 
powerful,  is  not  strained,  and  fills  a  room  easily,  in 
every  part,  without  being  harsh  to  those  close  to 
it.  Madame  Ernestina  is  a  pleasing,  lady-like 
person  ;  a  young  widow  whom  it  is  impossible  not 
to  like. 


THE  EARTHQUAKES  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Earthquakes  come  so  seldom  within  our  im- 
mediate ken,  that  we  are  apt  to  suppose  them  of 
rare  occurrence  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  most  terrible  and 
destructive  of  these  phenomena  recur  only  about 
once  or  twice  in  a  century  ;  but  the  less  violent 
shakings  are  very  frequent,  and  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  one  takes  place  on  an  average  about 
every  nine  days.  Indeed  some  scientific  men  think 
the  earth  is  always  shakmg  somewhere,  only  this 
cannot  be  proved,  because  there  are  so  many  parts 
of  the  world  where  it  would  occur  without  possi- 
bility of  noting  it — far  out  at  sea,  for  instance, 
and  in  large  tracts  of  uninhabited  land. 

So  many  more  have  been  recorded  of  late  years 
that  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  of  the  less 
important  earthquakes  in  early  days  passed  with- 
out notice.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury about  2,040  are  already  recorded. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  century  and  a  half 
that  the  changes  effected  by  earthquakes  (or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  by  the  forces  causing  the 
earthquakes)  in  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  have 
excited  attention.  Before  1688  all  the  accounts  of 
these  convulsions  were  confined  to  the  number  of 
human  beings  who  perished,  the  cities  and  property 
destroyed,  and  the  atmospheric  appearances  attend- 
ing them  :  the  formation  of  a  new  lake,  or  the 
raising  of  a  new  island,  were  occasionally  mentioned 
incidentally,  but  no  examination  was  made  into 
the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ground,  or  the 
alteration  of  the  configuration  of  the  land,  &c. — in 
fact,  the  records  were  all  of  the  devastations,  and 
none  of  the  important  influences  for  good  which 
they  have  upon  our  globe.  The  researches  of 
scientific  men  in  later  years  have  brought  to  light 
many  facts,  showing  that  the  general  tendency  of 
all  subterranean  movements,  whether  volcanic  or 
seismic,  is  very  beneficial ;  and  that  they  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  by 
which  the  earth  is  rendered  habitable,  and  the  very 
existence  of  dry  land  secured. 

Even  in  the  present  century  great  changes  have 
been  made,  showing  that  the  earth  is  no  more  in 
a  state  of  repose  now  than  it  ever  has  been,  and 
that  alterations  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and 
sea  are  continually  going  on. 

I  will  mention  some  of  the  wonders  worked  by 
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the  most  remarkable  of  these  subterranean  move- 
ments. 

In  the  year  1806,  a  new  island,  in  the  form  of  a 
peak,  of  solid  rock,  with  some  low  hills  upon  it,  is 
said  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  sea  among  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  east  of  Kamschatka.  Another 
island  was  produced  in  the  same  archipelago  in 
the  spring  of  1814,  with  a  peak  3,000  feet  high, 
which  remained  standing  a  year  after,  though  some- 
what dimmished  in  height. 

In  1811  tremendous  convulsions  took  place  in 
America.  Earthquake  shocks  were  felt  for  some 
months  in  South  Carolina  ;  and  the  cities  of  La 
Guayra  and  Caraccas  were  destroyed  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year.  The  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi also  was  so  much  convulsed,  from  the  town 
of  New  Madrid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  in  one 
direction,  and  to  the  St.  Francis  in  the  other,  as  to 
form  new  lakes  and  islands  ;  and  the  ground  con- 
tinued quaking  incessantly  for  several  months, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  so  far  from  any  volcano. 
Many  miles  of  land  near  the  Little  Prairie  became 
covered  with  water  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and 
when  it  disappeared  a  stratum  of  sand  remained. 
Large  lakes,  twenty  miles  long,  were  formed  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  while  others  were  drained  of  their 
waters.  The  graveyard  at  New  Madrid  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
ground  on  which  the  town  was  built  sank  eight  feet 
below  its  former  level.  For  some  years  afterwards 
the  trees  of  the  neighbouring  forest  were  standing 
inclined  in  every  direction,  many  with  their  trunks 
and  branches  broken.  The  inhabitants  described 
the  earth  as  rising  in  great  undulations  to  a  fearful 
height ;  when  the  soil  burst,  and  great  volumes  of 
water,  sand,  and  pit-coal,  were  thrown  up  as  high 
as  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Seven  years  after,  many 
of  the  chasms  rent  in  the  ground  were  still  re- 
maining. While  the  shocks  were  going  on,  the 
people  felled  large  trees,  and  laid  them  across  these 
chasms,  which  were  all  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to 
N.E,,  and  stationing  themselves  upon  these,  many 
people  escaped  being  swallowed  up  when  the  aarth 
opened  under  them.  Even  little  children  threw 
themselves  upon  the  trees  when  they  felt  the  shocks 
coming,  and  in  this  way  many  lives  were  saved. 

Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  the  district  which  had  sunk 
down  during  these  convulsions,  more  than  thirty 
years  after,  in  1846  ;  and  he  has  given  a  very 
interesting  account  of  what  he  saw,  and  what  he 
heard  about  the  occurrences  from  eye-witnesses. 
Mr.  Bringier,  an  engineer,  told  him  that  he  was  on 
horseback  near  New  Madrid  when  some  of  the 
more  severe  shocks  were  experienced,  and  as  the 
waves  advanced  he  saw  the  trees  bend  down,  and 
when  in  the  act  of  springing  up  again,  meet  the 
boughs  of  other  trees  similarly  inclined,  so  as  to 
become  interlocked  and  prevented  from  righting 
themselves  again.  The  transit  of  the  waves  through 
the  wood  was  marked  by  the  crashing  of  branches 
on  all  sides  ;  and  powerful  jets  of  water,  mixed 
with  sand,  mud,  and  coaly  shale,  were  cast  up  with 
so  mueh  force  as  to  endanger  both  horse  and  rider. 
He  said  that  circular  cavities  were  formed  where 
these  were  principally  thrown  up  ;  and  Sir  0.  Lyell 
went  to  see  some  of  them,  which  were  then  from 
ten  to  thirty  yards  wide,  and  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  deep.  He  examined  also  the  bed  of  what  was 
once  a  lake  called  Eulalie,  and  traced  the  course  of 
two  parallel  fissures,  eight  yards  apart,  which  had 


not  then  entirely  closed,  in  the  clayey  bottom*  It 
had  been  full  of  clear  water,  and  abounded  in  fish, 
till  it  was  suddenly  drained  by  the  earthquake. 
Trees  were  then  covering  it,  which  had  all  sprung 
up  since  that  occurred,  and  Sir  Charles  remarked 
that  they  were  all  of  a  different  species  from  those 
on  the  higher  ground  surrounding  it.  He  was  told 
that  the  "  sunk  country  "  extended  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles  north  and  south,  and  thirty  east 
and  west.  He  found  many  rotting  trunks  of  fallen 
trees,  and  deposits  of  shale  and  bituminous  matter 
still  remaining,  to  show  the  destruction  that  had 
taken  place  ;  and  a  trapper,  who  had  been  hunting: 
on  the  Little  River,  told  him  that  dead  trees  were 
still  standing  on  large  spaces  of  ground  which  were 
obviously  under  water  owing  to  the  great  shake  ; 
and  expatiated  with  delight  on  the  vast  area  turned 
into  lake  and  marsh,  and  the  active  trade  carried 
on  ever  since  in  the  furs  of  wild  animals. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  several  violent 
shocks  were  felt  at  Caraccas.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  undulated  like  boiling  liquid,  and  terrific 
subterranean  sounds  were  heard.  The  whole  city, 
with  itg  splendid  churches  and  buildings,  was  in 
an  instant  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  10,000  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  buried  underneath  them.  Quantities 
of  water  were  thrown  out  of  the  earth  at  Valecillo, 
near  Valencia,  and  at  Porto  Cabello.  The  Cordil- 
leras were  more  violently  shaken  even  than  the 
plains,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  large 'rocks  were 
detached  from  the  mountains. 

On  the  27th,  a  volcano  in  St.  Vincent's  threw 
out  ashes,  and  its  explosions  were  heard  at  a  great 
distance. 

During  the  frightful  volcanic  eruption  in  the 
island  of  Sumbawa  (about  200  miles  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Java),  in  1815,  the  sea  rose 
suddenly  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  rolled  in  upon 
the  shore,  and  filled  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses 
with  water ;  and  although  there  was  no  wind, 
every  boat  was  forced  from  its  anchorage  and 
driven  ashore.  The  town  of  Tomboro  was  over- 
flowed, and  water  remained  permanently  eighteen 
feet  deep,  in  places  where  there  was  land  before. 
In  the  island  of  Ambojna,  in  the  same  month 
and  year,  the  ground  opened,  threw  out  water,  and 
closed  again. 

A  violent  earthquake  occurred  at  Cutch,  in  the 
delta  of  the  Indus,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1819. 
The  chief  town,  Bhooj,  was  thro^vn  doAvn,  and 
the  vibrations  were  felt  in  North-west  India,  800 
miles  distant,  fifteen  minutes  after  they  occurred 
there.  The  estuary  at  the  foot  of  Luckput,  which 
had  been  fordable,  was  deepened  to  more  than 
eighteen  feet  at  low  water  ;  and,  by  other  changes 
of  level,  a  part  of  the  inland  navigation,  closed  for 
centuries,  became  agam  practicable.  The  fort  and 
village  of  Sindree  were  overflowed,  and  after  the 
shock  had  passed,  the  tops  of  the  houses  and 
walls  were  alone  to  be  seen  above  the  water — ^for 
although  submerged,  they  were  not  thrown  down  ; 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants,  Avho  had  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  north-western  tower  of  the  fort, 
saved  themselves  in  boats  the  day  after  the  earth- 
quake. Immediately  after  the  shock,  a  long  ele- 
vated mound  appeared  where  there  had  been  a  low 
flat  plain ;  and  the  people  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ullah  Bund,"  or  "  The  Mound  of  God,"  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  artificial  mounds  which  had  been 
previously  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Up- 
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v^aids  of  fiit}^  miles  of  country  were  raised  to  a 
height  of  ten  feet.  For  several  years  after  this 
convulsion,  the  course  of  the  Indus  was  unsettled, 
and  at  length,  in  1826,  the  river  threw  a  vast  body 
of  water  into  its  eastern  arm,  and  forced  its  way 
right  through  the  Ullah  Bund,  cutting  a  channel 
eighteen  feet  deep  and  forty  yards  wide.  When 
it  opened  this  new  passage,  the  Indus  threw  so 
much  water  into  the  salt  lagoon  of  Sindree  that  it 
became  fresh  for  some  time ;  but  had  recovered  its 
saltness  in  1828,  when  Sir  A.  Burnes  went  in  a 
boat  to  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  where  a  single  tower 
remained  visible  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  expanse 
of  sea.  Ten  years  after,  when  the  channel  across 
the  Bund  was  again  examined,  it  was  an  hundred 
yards  wide,  but  the  water  had  much  diminished, 
and  it  was  dried  up  and  encrusted  with  salt  at 
the  driest  seasons.  In  June,  1845,  another  large 
area  of  land  subsided,  and  the  Sindree  lake  became 
a  salt  marsh. 

The  coast  of  Chili  was  visited  by  an  earthquake 
in  1822,  which  caused  great  destruction.  The 
shock  was  felt  simultaneously  throughout  1,200, 
miles, — St.  lago,  Valparaiso,  and  other  places,  were 
greatly  injured  ;  the  coast  round  Valparaiso  was 
elevated  three  feet,  and  at  Quintero  nearly  a  foot 
more.  Part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  remained  bare 
and  dry  at  high  water,  with  beds  of  oysters,  mus- 
sels, and  other  shells  adhermg  to  the  rocks  ;  the 
water-course  of  a  miU  a  mile  off  from  the  sea 
gained  a  fall  of  fourteen  inches  in  little  more  than 
an  hundred  yards,  and  cones  of  earth  four  feet 
high  were  thrown  up  in  several  districts,  by  the 
forcing  up  of  water  and  sand  through  funnel- 
shaped  hollows. 

It  is  computed  that  a  permanent  alteration  of 
level  took  place  over  a  space  of  ground  equal  to 
about  100,000  square  miles,  and  that  the  whole 
country,  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes  to  a  great  dis- 
tance under  the  sea,  was  raised  from  two  to  seven 
feet.  One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  the  subterranean  force  which  could  elevate  rocks, 
the  thickness  of  which  (between  the  surface  of 
Chili  and  the  foci  of  siesmic  action)  must  be  many 
miles.  Supposing  it  to  be  only  two  miles,  and  the 
mass  raised  to  a  height  only  of  tliree  feet,  it  would 
be  200,000  cubic  miles  in  volume,  and  would  ex- 
ceed in  weight  363  millions  pyramids  as  heavy 
as_  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  estimated  at  six 
million  tons  ! 

Another  earthquake  threw  down  Conception, 
Talcahuano,  Chilian,  and  other  towns  in  Chili,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1835.  Vessels  on  the  Pacific 
within  an  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  experienced 
the  shock  ;  and  after  it  took  place,  the  sea  retired 
in  the  Bay  of  Conception,  and  the  vessels  grounded. 
The  whole  volcanic  chain  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  was  greatly  disturbed 
before  and  after  the  convulsion,  and  lava  flowed 
from  the  crater  of  Osorno.  The  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  365  geographical  miles  distant,  was 
violently  shaken  at  the  same  time  and  devastated 
by  a  great  wave ;  and  a  submarine  volcano  broke 
out  sixty-nine  fathoms  under  water,  a  mile  from 
shore,  and  illumined  the  whole  island  durmg  the 
night.  At  Conception  the  earth  opened  and  closed 
rapidly,  and  was  not  quiet  for  three  days  after. 
More  than  300  shocks  were  experienced  between 
February  20th  and  March  4th.  Santa  Maria,  an 
island  twenty-five  miles  distant,  was  raised  in 


various  parts  eight,  nine,  and  ten  feet,  and  its 
southern  -port  was  almost  destroyed. 

Two  years  later,  Nov.  7,  1837,  Valdivia,  in  the 
same  district,  was  tlirown  down  by  an  earthquake  ; 
and  a  whaler  at  sea,  within  sight  of  land,  was  so 
violently  shaken  as  to  lose  her  masts.  The  captain 
went,  on  the  11th  of  December  following,  to  a 
spot  near  the  island  of  Lemus,  where  he  had  an- 
chored two  years  before,  and  found  that  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  had  been  raised  more  than  eight  feet. 
Many  of  the  rocks  which  had  been  under  water 
were  exposed  to  sight,  and  a  quantity  of  shells  and 
decaying  fish  lay  upon  them,  while  the  coast  was 
strewed  with  uprooted  trees. 

The  violent  shock  which  devastated  Syria  in  the 
same  year  was  felt  on  a  line  an  hundred  miles  long 
by  ninety  broad ;  more  than  6,000  persons  perished ; 
deep  rents  were  caused  in  solid  rocks ;  and  new  hot 
springs  burst  out  at  Tabereah. 

In  1852,  an  earthquake  took  place  at  Manilla, 
in  the  Phillippine  Islands,  and  two  of  the  prmcipal 
churches,  with  the  adjoining  houses,  were  thrown 
down.  At  a  place  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
city,  a  chasm  in  the  earth  opened,  several  hundred 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  tlirew  up 
a  considerable  quantity  of  black  sand,  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Vessels 
coming  to  Manilla  felt  the  shock  at  sea,  as  if  they 
had  struck  on  a  coral  reef.  The  volcano  of  Taal, 
which  had  been  extinct  for  about  a  century,  oxDcned 
with  a  loud  report  after  the  earthquake,  and  was  again 
in  active  operation.  A  dead  volcano  appears  to  be  a 
more  dangerous  neighbour  than  one  in  full  activity. 

In  the  year  1854,  a  violent  earthquake — one  of 
the  most  terrible  that  has  ever  occurred — took 
place  at  San  Salvador,  when  the  shocks  seemed  to 
come  from  the  old  volcano  of  Cuscatlan,  about  three 
miles  from  the  city,  which  had  been  long  extinct, 
and  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Sansonata,  lying  close  to  the  active  volcano  of 
Isalco,  scarcely  sufi'ered,  and  felt  very  slight  shocks, 
while  San  Salvador  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
inhabitants  are  so  accustomed  to  earthquakes,  that 
unless  they  are  very  severe  they  take  but  little 
notice  of  the  temblores,  which  are  so  frequent  that 
San  Salvador  is  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country  the  "  swinging  mat."  Soon  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evenmg  of  Easter  Sunday,  April  16, 
a  shock  occurred  which  rent  several  of  the  houses, 
but  the  people  had  recovered  from  the  alarm, 
and  everything  was  quite  calm,  and  the  night  most 
tranquil  and  beautiful,  when,  at  half-past  ten,  the 
earth  began  to  heave  and  tremble,  as  if  lifted  by  a 
subterranean  sea,  with  a  terrific  noise,  which  con- 
tinued for  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  while  the  crash 
and  uproar  of  falling  buildings  were  equally  deafen- 
ing, and  thick  clouds  of  dust  arose  from  the  ruins. 
The  beautiful  capital  was  a  scene  of  desolation  ! 
The  clock-tower  of  the  cathedral  fell  and  carried 
with  it  a  great  part  of  the  building.  The  roof  of 
the  episcopal  palace  fell  in,  and  the  new  university 
buildings,  excepting  one  wing,  were  destroyed ;  most 
of  the  churches  fell  in,  the  government  buildings 
and  most  of  the  private  houses  shared  in  the  de- 
struction, and  nearly  5,000  persons  perished.  The 
shocks  went  on  to  some  extent  throughout  Easter 
Monday,  accompanied  by  hollow  thimder  and  de- 
tonations, as  if  a  tremendous  battle  were  going  on 
underneath  ;  and  rents  and  chasms  were  opening 
in  the  ground  on  every  side,  so  that  the  uihabitants 
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momentarily  expected  it  to  yawn  under  their  feet, 
and  engulf  every  living  creature. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  an 
earthquake  occurred  at  Sinioda,  on  the  island  of 
Niphon  in  Japan,  which  destroyed  the  Kussian 
frigate  Diana,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  A  large 
wave  rolled  into  the  bay,  and  the  water  on  the  beach 
rapidly  rising  immersed  the  village  of  Simoda,  re- 
ceded, and  another  wave  rushing  in,  carried  away 
all  the  buildings  except  a  Japanese  temple  then  in 
process  of  erection,  and  receded,  leaving  the  har- 
bour dry.  This  occurred  several  times ;  and  at 
San  Francisco,  4,800  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
earthquake,  the  first  wave  arrived  twelve  hours 
and  sixteen  minutes  after  it  had  receded  from  the 
harbour  of  Simoda,  having  travelled  across  the  Pa- 
cific at  the  rate  of  six  miles  and  a  half  in  a  minute. 
Seven  other  waves  of  less  magnitude  followed  it 
at  intervals  of  an  hour.  The  next  day  a  remark- 
able rismg  of  many  of  the  inland  streams  was 
observed  in  China. 

Several  earthquake  shocks  were  experienced  in 
the  Spring  of  the  following  year  in  Turkey,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy.  Broussa  was  destroyed  by  a 
great  shock  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  six  weeks,  during  which  several  lesser 
tremors  occurred,  a  still  more  severe  shock  took 
place  on  the  11th  of  April,  accompanied  by  the 
outbursts  of  new  springs  of  hot  water  on  the  sites 
of  the  hot  mineral  baths. 

Several  partially  destructive  earthquakes  were  ex- 
perienced in  California,  China,  Japan,  &c.  in  1856. 

In  December,  1857,  occurred  the  great  Calabrian 
earthquake  ;  the  most  violent  that  has  taken  place 
since  that  of  1783,  and  the  fifth  which  has  devas- 
tated the  kingdom  of  Naples  already  in  the  present 
century.  A  sharp  shock,  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
palling noise,  was  in  many  places  succeeded  by  a 
second  slighter  shock  ;  PoUa,  Pertoza,  Saponaria, 
and  several  other  towns,  were  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  immense  destruction  of  life  took  place. 
The  earthquake  seems  to  have  been  undulatory, 
vertical,  and  gyratory,  and  therefore  most  devas- 
tating. Mr.  Mallet,  who  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  districts  afi'ected,  to  discover  all  that  he  could 
find  out  as  to  its  nature  and  effects,  attributed  it 
to  the  rending  of  a  great  fissure  in  the  earth,  nine 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  depth — the  upper  edge 
being  about  four  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  the  lower 
edge  at  least  seven  and  a  quarter  miles  below  the 
surface — and  to  the  subsequent  filling  of  this  cavity 
with  steam.  These  conclusions  he  arrived  at  by  ma- 
thematical calculations,  made  from  observation  of 
the  eff'ects  produced  by  the  shock,  which  enabled  him 
to  read  the  phenomena  as  from  a  book,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  primary  direction  of  the  wave,  its  angle 
of  emergence,  and  rate  of  movement.  Naples  only 
received  a  reflected  shock  on  this  occasion ;  and 
Mr.  Mallet  thinks  that  it  owes  its  preservation, 
when  other  cities  have  been  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes in  the  neighbourhood,  more  to  the  soft 
and  inelastic  tufa  on  which  it  stands,  than  to  the 
"  safety-valve  "  of  Vesuvius— the  velocity  of  the 
shock  _  depending  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
materials  through  which  the  wave  passes. 

A  fearful  earthquake  visited  Mendoza,  in  South 
America,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1861,  destroying 
about  12,000  of  its  inhabitants.  The  shock  was 
felt  with  much  severity  at  Cordova,  150  leagues 
distant,  and  the  greater  part  of  San  Juan,  about 


thirty  leagues  nearer,  was  destroyed.  Several  towns 
south-east  of  Buenos  Ayres  felt  slight  shocks.  No 
earthquake  was  experienced  at  Chili,  but  travel- 
lers crossing  the  Upsalata  Pass  of  the  Cordilleras 
met  with  a  shower  of  ashes,  the  pass  was  obstructed 
by  broken  rocks,  and  chasms  were  opened  on  all 
sides.  Major  Richard,  who  was  at  Mendoza  a 
year  afterwards,  describes  the  chaotic  mass  of 
ruins  visible  for  a  mile  round  on  every  side  of  the 
city.  He  met  with  an  old  gentleman,  who  had 
been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  for  five  hours  ;  and 
he  told  him  that  he  was  paying  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  a  house  near  the  Alameda,  and  Avas 
about  to  light  a  cigar,  when  the  shock  occurred, 
preceded  by  a  loud  rumbling  noise.  He  rushed 
down  the  street,  but  was  thrown  down  with  great 
violence,  and  on  attempting  to  rise,  found  he  could 
not  lift  a  finger  ;  the  weight  on  his  back  was  enor- 
mous, and  every  time  he  respired  he  inhaled  a 
quantity  of  dust.  A  friend  who  was  close  behind 
him  Avas  thrown  down  also,  and  after  a  few  groans 
breathed  his  last  beside  him  ;  and  he  thought  his 
own  death  inevitable,  and  feared  that  he  might 
*pine  away  day  after  day,  and  die  of  exhaustion 
and  starvation.  After  some  time,  however,  he 
heard  sounds  of  weeping  and  footsteps  above  him, 
and  called  out  for  assistance  :  at  first  in  vain  ;  for 
although  he  was  heard,  the  person  refused  to  attend 
to  him,  but  eventually  he  was  rescued  by  a  coach- 
man whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing, 
who  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  extricating 
him  from  the  pressure  upon  him.  His  body  and 
legs  seemed  paralysed,  however,  and  finding  that 
he  could  not  walk,  the  man  said  he  must  leave 
him,  to  search  for  his  own  family  among  the  ruins. 
He  had  to  sit  at  the  edge  of  a  fissure,  therefore, 
for  the  whole  night,  continually  expecting  to  be 
crushed  by  the  walls,  which  were  tottering  and 
waving  with  reiterated  shocks  ;  and  when  at  last 
rescued  from  his  perilous  position,  and  carried  to 
a  place  of  safety,  he  was  completely  crippled  for 
life,  and  was,  when  Major  Rickard  saw  him, 
hobbling  about  upon  crutches. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1863,  Manilla  was  again 
visited  by  an  earthquake.  A  broad  vivid  flame 
shot  up  from  the  earth,  nearly  encircling  the  city, 
a  terrific  vibration  took  place,  and  the  beautiful 
city  was  a  heap  of  ruins  in  less  than  five  miimtes, 
the  church  of  San  Augustine  alone  escaping  de- 
struction. A  most  touching  account  is  given  by  a 
spectator  of  the  scene  in  the  cathedral,  which  was 
crowded  with  worshippers,  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake.  Twenty-five  priests  were  officiating 
in  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  it  must  have 
contained  two  or  three  thousand  people  when  it 
fell.  He  found,  on  going  to  the  spot  a  few  minutes 
after,  a  group  of  peoj^le  collected  round  one  of  the 
chapels,  a  small  portion  of  which  was  upheld  by 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  a  beam  had  fallen. 
Faint  groans  issued  from  it,  and  he  heard  a  voice 
— apparently  that  of  one  of  the  choristers — asking 
piteously  for  help.  Then  a  deep  bass  voice — doubt- 
less that  of  the  priest  officiating  in  the  chapel  when 
it  fell  in — beside  him,  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours."  Those 
around  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping,  but  stifled 
their  sobs  to  hear  if  he  should  speak  again.  Deep 
groans  followed,  and  from  the  same  voice  came 
the  words,  "  For  the  Lord  Himself  shall  descend 
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from  Heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
Archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God."  Then  all 
was  silent  awhile,  till  a  faint  voice  said,  as  if  at 
the  last  gasp,  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit ; "  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  again,  ex- 
cepting the  piteous  prayers  of  a  little  child.  The 
shipping  in  the  harbour  was  heaved  up  during 
this  earthquake,  and  the  shore  sank  several  feet, 
quite  altering  the  appearance  of  many  places. 

Letters  from  Tunis,  of  the  15th  of  last  Septem- 
ber, announced  a  severe  earthquake  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  another  smart  shock  on  that 
morning,  which  had  caused  great  alarm.  Many 
persons  left  their  dwellings,  and  remained  out  in 
the  open  air,  and  others  sought  refuge  on  ship- 
board, or  in  open  boats  anchored  in  the  roadstead  ; 
but  no  more  severe  casualties  occurred  than  the 
injui'ing  of  several  old  houses  in  the  suburbs. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  facts  recorded  of  the 
most  remarkable  earthquakes  which  have  as  yet 
occurred  in  the  present  century ;  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  tremendous  forces  are  at 
work  in  the  earth's  interior,  and  to  prove  that  we 
have  cause  for  great  thankfulness  that  we  live  in 
a  country  exempt  from  the  terrible  catastrophes 
attending  earthquakes  of  great  magnitude. 


TROLLS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MADEMOISELLE  MORI." 

Who  that  has  read  Dasent's  "  Tales  of  the 
Norse,"  does  not  remember  the  Trolls,  who  now 
appear  as  giants,  now  as  pigmies,  but  on  all  occa- 
sions "  beg  and  pray  so  prettily  !  "  In  ballad  and 
legend  we  find  them,  peopling  rocks,  pine-woods 
and  caves,  sometimes  tolerably  friendly  towards 
man,  sometimes  making  war  upon  him,  and  at 
every  opportunity  enticing  or  carrying  off  forcibly 
Christian  women  to  their  wild  haunts.  The  Trolls 
are  not  a  fabled  race,  such  as  Gulliver  describes, 
whatever  tradition  may  have  made  of  them,  but 
to  say  tvhat  they  are,  we  must  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Scandinavian  history. 

From  the  plains  of  Asia  came  wandering  tribes, 
who,  after  passing  through  many  lands,  came  at 
last  to  the  deep  fiords  and  pine-clad  hills  of  the 
North,  already  peopled  by  the  Tschudi,  "  a  race 
belonging  to  the  Arctic  variety  of  the  human 
species."  These  Tschudi  yet  exist  as  Finns, 
Esthonians,  Lapps,  Livonians,  and  other  tribes, 
scattered  through  the  North  of  Europe,  and  speak- 
ing a  language  distinct  from  Celtic  and  Teutonic. 
Three  chief  tribes  seem  to  have  long  been  the 
deadly  enemies  of  the  invaders,  namely,  the 
Thuses,  Jutes  and  Trolds.  They  were  in  a-  state 
of  rudest  barbarism,  but  were  brave  and  warlike, 
so  that  though  conquered  and  driven  into  the 
skirts  of  the  land,  they  carried  on  a  savage  warfare 
from  generation  to  generation,  for  several  hundred 
years,  lurking  in  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  hiding  in 
the  pine  forests.  Thence  they  would  suddenly 
descend  by  night  upon  their  enemies,  steal  their 
cattle  and  their  women,  and  make  themselves  so 
fearful  by  murder  and  craft  that,  when  at  last 
rooted  out,  they  remained  in  popular  recollection 
as  evil  spirits,  hating  gods  and  men,  and  stealers 
of  new-born  childi'en,  whom  they  were  supposed 


to  carry  off  to  their  underground  kingdom.  To 
this  day  the  word  Trold  means  in  Danish  a  giant 
and  a  goblin.  As  it  is  abnost  always  the  Trolds 
of  whom  tradition  speaks,  doubtless  they  were  the 
strongest  of  the  aborigines  whom  the  invaders 
found  in  Scandinavia.  They  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  many  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  women,  whom 
they  preferred  very  much  to  their  own  Trold  wives  ; 
but  we  learn  from  legend,  that  in  spite  of  the 
stately  beauty  of  the  mothers,  the  children  always 
betrayed  their  Trold  origin  by  a  sheep\s  nose,  so 
milike  the  handsome  one  of  the  invaders,  that 
long  after  the  enmity  between  Trolds  and  Goths 
was  ended,  the  descendants  of  these  mixed  alliances 
were  distinguished  by  the  disgraceful  sheep's  nose ! 
The  belief  in  Trold  marriages  is  hardly  yet  extinct, 
for  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  woman  was  de- 
nounced before  the  Consistory  of  Lund  in  Schoenen 
for  having  lived  several  years  in  a  cave  with  a 
Trold,  and  borne  him  children.  A  minister  of 
Bornholm  too,  writing  in  1624,  says,  "  in  a  hoi 
called  Faalhoi  the  Trolls  are  said  to  reside,  and 
there  lives  with  them  a  girl  called  Caren,  who  has 
spent  many  years  with  them  underground." 

The  giant  strength  of  the  Trolls  is  alluded  to  in 
many  legends,  as  for  instance  in  that  of  Tastuen 
S5e.  "  Not  far  ofi"  once  dwelt  a  hill  Trold,  whose 
son  fell  in  love  with  a  dwarf's  daughter.  There- 
upon the  two  fathers  quarrelled,  but  the  hill  Trold 
was  a  great  warrior,  and  so  far  did  he  fling  his  foe 
that  the  dwarf  fell  a  good  half  mUe  off,  and  a  lake 
rose  up  in  that  place,  and  to  the  present  time 
magic  lights  flit  over  it  at  midnight." 

Thiele,  in  his  "  Danske  Folkesagn,"  tells  of 
another  Troll,  who  abode  in  the  Issefiord,  and 
molested  all  the  ships  that  came  there,  till  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  some  relics 
to  exorcise  him  with.  The  ambassadors  came  back 
with  the  head  of  Pope  Lucius,  and  when  this  was 
held  up  before  the  Troll,  ia  sheer  alarm  he  changed 
himself  iiito  a  rock.  "  These  things,"  says  Thiele, 
"  are  testified  unto  by  carvings  in  the  cathedral  of 
RoeskUde."  Another  legend,  which  Thiele  gives, 
may  serve  as  a  speciaien  of  Trold  thievislmess. 
"  At  Gudmandstruss,  in  the  lordship  of  Vod,  is  a 
hill,  called  Hjulehor.  The  Trolds  who  dwell  there 
are  well  known  in  all  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  no  peasant  ever  fails  to  make  a  cross  on  his 
ale  barrel,  as  the  hill  folks  ever  seek  to  steal  the 
ale.  One  evening  a  farmer  coming  by  noticed  that 
the  hiU  was  now  standing  on  red  pillars,  and  under 
it  was  dancing  and  music,  and  a  great  feast.  While 
he  stood  wondering  at  the  sport  the  music  suddenly 
ceased,  the  dancing  stopped,  and  amid  great  wail- 
ing a  voice  cried,  '  Skotle  has  fallen  in  the  fire  : 
come  and  help  him  out  ! '  The  hiU  then  closed, 
and  all  the  merriment  vanished.  Meanwhile  the 
farmer's  wife  sat  at  home  spirming,  little  thinking 
that  a  Trold  had  crept  through  the  window  of  the 
next  room,  and  was  fiUing  his  copper  kettle  from 
her  ale  barrel.  The  door  between  the  two  rooms 
was  open,  but  the  Trold  heeded  it  not.  In  came 
the  farmer.  '  Good  wife,'  said  he,  '  I  will  tell  thee 
somewhat  that  has  befaUen  me.'  Still  the  Trold 
went  on  filling  his  kettle.  '  As  I  came  by  Hjulehor, 
there  was  a  great  Trold  feast,  but  in  the  midst 
there  came  a  voice.crying,  "  Skotle  is  in  the  fire  : 
come  and  help  him  out !  " '  But  at  this  the  Trold 
was  so  scared  that  he  dropped  spigot  and  kettle 
and  whisked  out  of  the  window.  The  noise  startled 
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the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  they  ran  to  see  what 
it  was.  They  took  possession  of  the  copper  kettle 
as  an  exchange  for  the  spilled  ale,  and  it  was  long 
after  to  be  seen  in  the  village." 

Another  tradition  hints  at  the  strife  between 
heathenism  and  Christianity.  "  A  peasant  once 
saw  a  Trold  sitting  sadly  on  a  rock  near  Tiislake, 
and  asked  whither  he  was  bound,  "  I  must  leave 
this  land,"  said  the  Trold,  "  there  is  no  place  for 
me  now,  for  the  sound  of  church  bells  is  every- 
where." Other  legends  speak  of  the  Trolds  striving 
hard  to  hinder  church  building  ;  they  pull  down 
by  night  what  is  built  by  day,  but  they  ever  end 
by  slow,  unwilling  retreat.  "  Nothing  drove  out 
the  Trolds  like  the  sound  of  holy  bells,"  says  one 
legend ;  "  but  they  would  fain  have  been  revenged, 
and  ere  they  left  Kundbye  one  of  them  meeting 
a  Christian  man  said  to  him,  "  Whither  away  ? " 
"  To  Kundbye."  "  Aye  ?  then  take  a  letter  for 
me  thither."  So  the  man  agreed,  and  the  Trold 
gave  him  the  letter,  and  bade  him  cast  it  into  the 
churchyard  as  he  passed,  and  so  the  man  went  his 
way,  but  he  forgot  the  letter  till  he  had  gone  by 
the  churchyard.  Recollecting  it  at  last  he  took  it 
hastily  from  his  pocket,  and  behold  water  was 
dripping  from  it.  The  peasant  scarce  saved  his 
life  by  instant  flight,  for  the  Trold  had  shut  up  a 
whole  lake  in  his  letter,  with  intent  to  drown  the 
church  and  its  bells.  And  that  is  the  origin  of 
Tiislake. 

Bornholm  seems  to  have  been  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Trolds,  and  apparently  they  dwell  there 
still,  for  when  the  island  was  attacked  by  the 
English  (at  some  apocryphal  epoch)  they  rose  up 
by  thousands  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  They  were 
plainly  seen  from  the  English  ships,  firing  from 
every  rising  ground,  and  at  last  our  countrymen 
dared  contend  no  longer  with  enemies  so  unex- 
pected, and  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
away.  They  appeared  too  in  the  troublous  times 
of  1848,  when  Schleswig-Holstein  rebelled.  Cer- 
tain sailors  saw  the  Trolds  on  the  sandhills,  going 
through  drill,  and  all  other  military  exercises,  to 
the  great  encouragement  of  the  people,  who  all 
believed  in  the  report,  and  Germany  did  not  get 
Schleswig-Holstein.  Are  the  Trolls  arming  in 
Bornholm  now  ? 

One  of  the  old  ballads  deals  very  quaintly  with 
them  ;  it  was  well  known  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
as  he  says  himself,  "  Alice  Brand  "  was  a  free  ver- 
sion of  it. 

"  There  was  a  meadow  in  the  Baltic,  and  a 
farmer  thought  to  build  him  a  house  on  it ;  there 
he  thought  to  abide  in  peace,  and  he  took  hound 
and  hawk  and  cock  thither.  He  hewed  down 
oak  and  beech  and  birch,  and  felled  them  all,  and 
greatly  angered  thereat  were  the  hill  folk.  He  cut 
him  planks  and  beams,  and  built  diligently.  '  What 
is  all  this  ado?'  said  they.  Answered  the  least 
among  them  :  '  Forsooth  a  Christian  man  is  among 
us.'  Up  rose  the  chief  among  them  :  '  Let  us  go 
*to  this  farmer's  house,  and  hold  judgment  upon 
him.  He  fells  our  woods  and  grieves  our  hearts, 
and  he  shall  give  us  his  housewife.'  All  the  hill 
folk  rose  up  and  danced  when  they  heard  this,  and 
they  went  to  the  farmer's  house  joyfully.  The  dog 
was  barking  in  the  court,  the  sl:\ppheid  blowing  on 
his  horn,  the  oxen  lowed  and  the  cocks  crowed,  but 
seven  hundred  angry  Trolls  came  to  eat  with  the 
fiirmer.    He  saw  them  coming  through  the  wild- 


wood  :  '  Help  me,  Son  of  Mary !  the  Trolls  are 
coming  hither  ! '  In  every  corner  he  signed  a  cross 
in  haste,  and  the  Trolls  fled  before  it ;  some  fled 
east  and  some  west,  some  to  wood  and  some  to 
vale — I  think  they  are  there  still.  But  the  smallest 
came  on,  and  cared  nothing.  The  housewife  gave 
him  meat  and  drink  and  good  words,  but  ever  he 
said,  '  Who  gave  thee  power  to  build  here  ?  If 
this  shall  stand,  thou  must  give  me  thy  wife.' 
Said  the  farmer,  '  Eline  is  dear  to  me  ;  I  will  not 
give  her.  Take  gold  and  flee,  but  leave  her.' 
Said  the  Trold,  '  Then  will  I  take  thee  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  gold,  and  store  also.'  Good  counsel 
was  scarce,  but,  thought  the  farmer  and  his  men, 
'  Better  lose  one  than  all,'  and  so  they  gave  Eline 
to  the  Trold.  Glad  he  was,  as  he  kissed  her,  but 
ever  she  we\:>t  and  moaned,  '  I  had  the  comeliest 
husband  in  all  the  world,  and  now  must  I  wed  a 
Trold.'  Twice  he  kissed  her,  and  never  was  ever 
so  hideous  a  Trold  as  he  ;  but  the  third  time  she 
called  on  Mary's  son,  and  behold  a  knight  stood 
before  her.  Under  the  green  linden  the  Trold  be- 
came a  gallant  knight,  and  glad  were  they  both. 
'  Sweet  Eline,  thou  shalt  be  my  wife,  and  all  the 
gold  in  England  shall  be  thine.  I  was  enchanted 
by  my  stepmother  and  became  a  Trold.'  '  Noble 
knight,  let  us  give  thanks  to  God,  and  marry 
thou  a  noble  maiden.'  '  If  I  may  not  have  thyself 
I  will  have  thy  daughter.  Thou  art  a  wise  woman, 
0  Eline  ! '  Now  the  farmer  builds  on  the  island, 
and  none  molest  him,  and  Eline  is  a  queen's 
mother." 

Trolls  have  the  power  of  turning  themselves  into 
certain  animals,  but  they  must  be  three-legged  or 
tailless,  or  otherwise  imperfect.  If  ever  they  were 
giants,  their  descendants,  the  Lapps  and  Finns, 
must  have  strangely  degenerated.  Mr.  Campbell, 
in  his  interesting  work  on  Highland  legends,  sug- 
gests that  the  Lapps,  with  their  miniature,  half- 
subterranean  dwellings,  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  belief  in  dv/arfs  and  hill  folk,  but  this  belief 
was  universal  wherever  the  Northern  races  wan-, 
dered,  and  some  remote  places  still  have  living 
traditions  of  the  "  little  people."  Switzerland,  for 
instance,  is  rich  in  them.  They  tend  the  cattle  of 
Saas,  and  tame  the  chamois  of  Savien,  and  the 
peasants  of  the  Pratigaus  speak  familiarly  of  them. 
But  in  most  places  they  used  indeed  to  be,  but 
have  left  the  land  ;  they  do  not  like  the  annual 
invasion  of  their  solitude  by  tourists  with  alpen- 
stocks and  knapsacks,  from  whom  no  ravine  or 
glacier  is  safe.  They  are  gone — but  where  ?  Who 
knows  ? 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  NILE. 

VOYAGE  TO  UPPER  EGYPT. 

We  left  Cairo  on  the  morning  of  November  24 
with  a  light  wind,  passing  old  Cairo  on  the  left  and 
the  pyramids  on  the  right  ;  and  shortly  after,  on 
the  same  side,  the  site  of  old  Memphis.  These  we 
hope  to  visit  on  our  return  ;  now  we  hurry  on  to 
reach  the  dry  desert  iiir,  and  to  avoid  the  damp  and 
fogs  of  Lower  Egypt.  There  is  nothing  very 
interesting  about  the  countr}^,  but  for  its  associa- 
tions. It  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  a  range  of  low  round-topped  hills  ; 
to  the  west  these  are  called  the  Lybian,  and  to  the 
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east  the  Arabian  mountains,  but  they  have  not  the 
bold  character  of  mountains.  Day  after  day  they 
tound  us  in  with  a  range  as  level  and  equable  as 
the  valley  itself  The  whole  country  reminds  me 
strongly  of  the  vale  of  Berkshire  in  the  spring, 
green  with  young  corn,  a,nd  the  range  of  the  Wilt- 
shire downs  beyond.  The  valley  is  usually  wider 
on  the  east  than  on  the  west,  and  the  mountains 
are  some  miles  distant  ;  but  they  will  occasionally 
throw  out  a  spur  into  the  valley  and  run  up  to  the 
river's  bank,  ending  in  an  abrupt  bold  cliff. 

It  is  a  pleasant  idle  life,  this  life  on  the  Nile, 
with  constant  novelty  and  change  of  scene  ;  the 
villages,  such  as  they  are,  are  frequent  along  the 
river's  side,  and  supply  us  with  all  we  need — such 
as  milk  and  eggs  ;  we  carry  poultry  with  us,  and 
when  occasion  offers  purchase  a  lamb.  We  are 
seldom  a  day  without  fresh  meat,  and  Dirweesh 
makes  us  fresh  butter  every  morning,  which  is  a 
great  luxury  ;  milk  is  obtained  in  the  evening, 
boiled,  put  aside  in  a  pan,  skimmed  in  the  morning, 
and  the  cream  shaken  in  a  large-mouthed  bottle  till 
it  becomes  butter.  It  is  quite  white — of  the  colour 
of  lard,  being  made  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo, 
but  it  is  very  good.  In  addition  we  have  the  fruits 

of  S  's  gun — pigeons,  doves,  or  a  large  kind  of 

duck,  usually  as  ancient  and  fislilike  as  Trinculo's 
monster. 

Our  manner  of  life  is  to  get  up  tolerably  early, 
about  seven  ;  the  morning  air  is  fresh,  bracing,  and 
delightful  before  the  sun  has  attained  its  heat.  After 
a  hasty  cup  of  coffee  we  go  on  shore,  provided  the 
wind  is  slack,  and  have  a  good  walk  ;  S — —  with 
his  gun  of  course  ;  return  to  breakfast  about  nine, 
and  this  is  really  the  chief  meal  of  the  day — it  is 
the  only  time  when  I  feel  an  appetite  ;  after  break- 
fast the  carpet  is  spread  on  the  cabin  roof,  and  my 
dragoman  brings  the  chibouk.  I  am  disappointed 
with  Oriental  smoking,  as  far  as  I  have  experience 
yet.  There  is  such  endless  trouble  with  the  pipes, 
either  the  pipe-stick  is  foul,  or  the  mouth-piece 
requires  a  fresh  reed,  or  the  bowl  is  not  clean,  or  it 
is  fitted  too  tight  and  will  not  draw,  or  the  tobacco 
is  fresh  cut  and  is  bitter,  or  when  you  have  safely 
got  over  all  these  difficulties  some  sudden  move- 
ment, either  of  the  boat,  or  of  yourself,  or  your 
friend,  destroys  your  happiness,  upsetting  at  the 
same  time  both  your  tobacco  and  your  temper.  The 
favourite  pipe  of  the  dragoman  is  the  "nargile," 
which,  like  the  "  hookah  "  of  the  Indies,  is  drawn 
through  water,  and  our  men  smoke  the  same  kind 
of  pipe  in  a  rude  form  called  a  "  Jose  "  ;  but  the 
constant  use  of  these  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
lungs,  especially  as  the  smoke  is  swallowed — not 
merely  taken  into  the  mouth  and  puffed  out  again, 
but  actually  swallowed — and  then  slowly  given  back 
and  emitted  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
Dirweesh  tells  me  that  almost  all  the  men  become 
weak-chested  and  short-breathed,  from  this  habit, 
by  the  time  they  reach  mid-life.  But  to  return  to 
ourselves— the  heat  of  the  day  we  spend  in  the 
cabin,  reading,  writing,  &c.  With  the  windows 
open  and  Venetian  blinds  closed,  and  occasionally 
the  roof  watered  outside,  it  may  be  kept  cool  and 
pleasant  ;  and  now  we  have  happily  got  rid  of  the 
flies,  which  are  still  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
We  dine  at  two,  and  the  evening  by  five  is  pleasant 
again  for  exercise  ;  the  nights  are  becoming  very 

cold.    S  's  gun  affords  constant  amusement; 

sometimes  a  flock  of  ducks  are  to  be  chased  in  the 


small  boat,  or  a  row  of  pelicans,  sitting  sleepily  on 
a  mud  bank,  with  their  great  heads  drooped  down 
on  their  breasts,  are  to  be  circumvented,  or  a  pack 
of  tall  cranes  to  be  stalked  on  the  shore,  usually 

with  small  returns  except  the  amusement.  S  

has  knocked  down  one  spoonbill,  which  is  being 
prepared  for  stuffing  ;  and  the  dragoman,  with  his 
long-barrelled  flint,  disabled  a  pelican,  which 
proved,  however,  on  being  secured,  to  be  a  young 
bird  and  not  perfect  in  plumage.  I  pitied  this  poor 
bird  greatly,  as  with  broken  wing  he  made  vain 
efforts  to  escape.  The  "  pious  pelican  "  is  removed 
far  out  of  one's  sporting  associations.  Another  bird 
that  moves  my  compassion  here  is  the  dove ;  they 
swarm  in  the  bushes  on  the  banks,  and,  flying  out 
before  the  sportsman's  face,  provoke  cruel  fate.  The 
Hoopoe  also  merits  compassion.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  bird  with  a  bright  plumage,  and  a  small 
coal-black  eye,  and  comes  hopping  and  ducking 
round  you  as  if  to  know  what  you  are  about,  utter- 
ing frequently  his  sweet  plaintive  note,  expressed 
exactly  by  his  old  Latin  name  "  Upupa."  The 
"  zic-zac,"  so  called  from  his  note,  is  another  pretty 
bird  ;  he  is  a  kind  of  plover  of  clear  black  and  white 
plumage,  inhabiting  the  sides  of  the  river,  and  said 
to  be  the  bird  that  warns  the  crocodile.  Birds  of 
prey  are  most  numerous  ;  eagles  are  rare,  but  vul- 
tures and  hawks  of  various  kinds  abound.  The 
commonest  vulture  is  a  large  black  and  white  bird, 
most  foul  and  stinking,  but  useful  as  a  scavenger  ; 

S  shot  one,  in  the  hope  of  stuffing  it,  but  the 

whole  boat  smelt  till  he  was  heaved  overboard. 
There  is  also  a  black  hawk  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  crow,  very  common,  and  so  bold  that  I 
have  seen  one  make  a  determined  pounce  at  our 
mutton  chops  as  the  cook  was  cutting  them. 

On  the  28th  we  reached  Beni  Hassan,  where  I  had 
determined  to  go  on  shore  and  visit  the  grottoes  : 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  dragoman  and  Eais 
wished  me  not  to  go — at  least  I  felt  persuaded  they 
did ;  for,  from  the  time  that  I  announced  my  purpose, 
the  boat  went  more  slowly  and  hindrances  occurred  ; 
then  the  dragoman  began  to  tell  me  dreadful  stories 
of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants,  the  substance  of 
which  I  believe  was  true — viz.  that  a  very  trouble- 
some and  audacious  set  of  robbers  lived  there,  who 
frequently  plundered  the  corn  boats,  and  at  length 
ventured  to  rob  a  government  boat  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  gave  the  captain  a  receipt  for  his  corn  ;  where- 
upon Mehemet  sent  for  his  son  Ibrahim,  and 
passing  rapidly  the  flat  of  one  palm  over  the  flat  of 
other,  said  significantly,  "Beni  Hassan."  The  result 
of  this  conversation  may  be  seen  now  in  the  utter 
desolation  that  reigns  around,  and  the  remains  of 
the  blackened  walls  of  what  once  was  a  village. 
The  more  Dirweesh  studied  to  impress  me  with  the 
bad  character  of  the  people  of  Beni  Hassan,  the  more 
I  was  determined  to  go,  feeling  quite  sure  that  he 
had  some  private  ends  to  serve,  and  that  he  wished 
to  humbug  me,  for  your  dragoman  (I  speak  of  the 
class,  not  of  Dirweesh  in  particular,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen)  never  goes  straight  to  his  point 
by  the  path  of  truth  if  he  can  help  it,  but  prefers 
gaining  his  end  by  circumvention  and  lying.  The 
evening  was  beginning  to  draw  on  when  we  reached 
Beni  Hassan,  and  Dirweesh,  seeing  that  I  was  re- 
solved to  go,  began  to  make  formidable  prepara- 
tions ;  he  loaded  his  gun  mth  ball,  put  a  brace  of 
long  pistols  in  his  girdle,  and  requested  me  to  take 
my  pistols  ;  S         had  his  gun  as  usual,  and  we 
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had  four  men  with  us.  It  was  a  long  pull  of  half 
an  hour  in  our  small  boat  to  the  landing-place, 
for  Beni  Hassan  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  here  is  very  wide,  divided  by  islands  and 
spread  out  into  extensive  pools.  On  the  way  we 
saw  our  first  crocodiles — two  small  fellows  of  four 
or  five  feet  long,  were  disturbed  in  their  slumbers 
on  the  bank  and  scrambled  down  into  the  water  ; 
and  presently  we  saw  another  larger  fellow  poke  up 
his  black  snout  from  the  water.  "  Champsa  "  the 
men  call  them,  a  curious  corroboration  of  old 
Herodotus  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  same 
word  for  2,000  years  ;  his  words  are,  "  the  lonians 
call  them  crocodiles,  but  the  Egyptians  call  them 
'  champsa.' "  We  found  ourselves  landed  at  last  in 
the  dreaded  region  of  Beni  Hassan.  It  is  a  complete 
desert — one  of  those  points  where  the  wilderness 
runs  down  to  the  river's  side,  and  a  more  dreary 
place — a  fitter  habitation  for  robbers,  or  wild 
beasts,  or  anything  uncivilized,  I  never  beheld.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour's  smart  walk  up  a  steep  hill  of 
loose  sand  and  stones  brought  me  to  the  ledge  of 
the  rock  in  which  the  grottoes  are.  The  sun  was 
now  just  going  down,  the  long  shadows  stretch- 
ing over  the  sand  ;  just  below  us  lay  the  blackened 
walls  of^  the  village,  and  beyond  them  pools  of 
water  and  black  banks  of  mud  left  by  the  retreat- 
ing Nile — a  scene  of  perfect  desolation,  but  not 
wanting  in  beauties  of  its  own.  But  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  and  we  hastened  to  the  grottoes.  It 
was  already  too  dark  to  decipher  carvings  and 
paintings  ;  but  we  were  hardly  losers  by  this,  we 
were  not  distracted  by  details  from  the  general 
features  of  the  works.  They  are  caves  cut  into  the 
solid  sandstone  rock,  and  the  chief  of  them  are 
cut  on  regular  architectural  principles  and  propor- 
tions. The  first  (which  I  entered)  is  like  a  Grecian 
temple  of  Doric  character ;  its  proportions  struck 
me  as  excellent  in  its  height,  length,  and  breadth  ; 
its  form  is  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  divided  by  columns 
with  fluted  shafts,  and  a  plain  abacus  as  the  capital ; 
outside  was  a  portico  supported  by  two  similar 
pillars.  None  of  the  other  caves  are  equal  to  this 
first — there  are  some  twenty  or  thirty  :  many  of 
them  were  rude  cuttings  into  the  rock,  and  their 
floors  fuU  of  deep  holes,  where  the  mummy-pits 
have  been  excavated.  But  there  are  two  towards 
the  south  worth  observing,  where  the  pillars  are 
carved  something  like  our  clustered  pillar  in  early 
English  architecture,  and  have  a  lotus-leaf  capital. 
But  the  light  was  fading  fast,  and  we  hurried  down 
again  to  our  boat ;  there  we  found  that  our  man, 
who  had  charge  of  it,  had  fled  on  shore  for  fear  of 
the  "  champsas,"  which  he  said  came  up  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  looked  at  him.  It  was  now  getting 
rapidly  dark,  and  Dirweesh,  wishing  to  steer  us  out 
of  the  stream  and  make  the  rowing  easier,  entangled 
us  presently  m  the  mud-banks.  We  ran  aground 
several  times,  until  at  last  we  got  so  fast  on  the 
mud  that  we  seemed  to  have  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  spending  the  night  there  ;  Dirweesh  pleasantly 
remarking,  that  these  were  just  the  occasions  which 
the  robbers  used  to  take  advantage  of  to  plunder  the 
boats.  However,  I  was  proof  against  the  fear  of 
robbers,  and  had  a  much  more  wholesome  dread  of 
the  damp  mist  which  was  curling  round  us ;  accord- 
ingly I  wrapped  myself  up — not  like  the  ancient 
philosopher,  in  my  own  virtue,  but  which  was  much 
better — in  my  warm  plaid  cloak ;  and  thinking  of 
you  at  home,  and  of  what  strange  places  one  finds 


one's  self  in  as  life  goes  on,  I  waited  patiently  for 
our  extrication.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  more  before 
we  reached  our  large  boat,  and  cramped  and  tired, 
were  glad  of  our  comfortable  tea,  and  still  more 
comfortable  beds. 

30th.   Advent  Sunday  and  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Dirweesh  caimot  understand  why  S  does  not 

carry  his  gun  on  Sunday.  We  had  a  very  gentle 
wind,  and  the  cahn  beauty  of  the  evening  for  an 
hour  before  sunset,  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  and 
the  gentle  ripple  of  the  water,  were  inexpressibly 
soothing.  Yet  in  this  comitry  there  is  ever  a  painful 
feeling  also  attending  on  such  hours — the  men  who 
are  round  one,  who  wait  upon  one,  and  with  whom 
one  has  daily  intercourse,  are  unbelievers,  chained 
by  a  false  religion  and  without  Christ  in  the  world. 

December  2d.  We  passed  under  the  bold  cliffs 
of  Jel-el-Amarna.  The  wind  was  gusty  and  dan- 
gerous, and  the  Kais  anxious.  There  is  an  ancient 
Christian  convent  here,  and  the  monks  as  usual 
came  out  to  ask  alms.  Three  men  came  swimming 
out  to  us,  and  laying  hold  of  the  side  of  our  boat 
held  up  their  other  hands  ;  I  gave  them  a  few 
piastres  and  some  empty  bottles,  which  they  asked 
for,  and  parted  ;  we  could  not  stay  or  take  them  on 
board  in  the  then  state  of  the  wind  ;  indeed,  the- 
water  was  the  best  place  for  them,  as  they  had  not 
a  rag  of  clothing.  It  strangely  upsets  our  Western 
notions  of  monastic  dignity  to  meet  with  a  party 
of  black  monks,  swimming  like  ducks  through  the 
water  to  beg  for  piastres  and  empty  bottles.  Our 
men  did  not  like  them  at  all,  and  would  have 
beaten  them  off"  with  sticks  had  I  not  indignantly 
forbad  it.  The  same  afternoon  we  passed  Maufaloot, 
chief  town  of  a  district.  We  had  before  passed 
two  similar  chief  towns  of  districts,  Nimieh  and 
Beni-Joruf,  but  none  of  them  are  deserving  the 
least  consideration. 

The  next  day,  December  3d,  we  anchored  off 
Siout,  or  Bioot,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  We 
stay  here  a  couple  of  days,  and  give  our  men 
"baksheesh."  My  next  you  may  expect  from 
Thebes. 

I  remain,  &c.  J.  M. 


AMEEICA. 

At  a  time  when  the  contest  in  America  is  en- 
grossing the  attention  of  the  civilized  world ;  when 
a  civil  war  of  the  most  terril)le  character  is  raging, 
and  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  are  bemg  per- 
petrated, unparalleled,  except  perhaps  in  the  annals 
of  the  French  Kevolution,  it  may  be  matter  of 
interest  to  trace  the  history  of  the  colonization 
and  progress  of  this  great  continent,  from  its  dis- 
covery to  the  present  time.  * 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
passion  for  geographical  discovery  seemed  to  be 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  it  received 
an  additional  force  from  the  genius  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  Don  Henry,  son  of  John  I.,  King  of  Por- 
tugal. During  his  lifetime,  navigation,  which  until 
then  had  been  little  more  than  coasting,  was  made 
a  subject  of  study,  and  the  pilots,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  naval  college  which  he  fomided, 
discovered  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  in  1463, 
advanced  as  far  as  Cape  Sierra  Leone.  Don  Henry 
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died  in  1473,  but  under  his  great-nephew,  John  II. 
the  Portuguese  continued  to  prosecute  their  dis- 
coveries with  great  ardour,  and  the  celebrated 
Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1498,  and  reached  Culient  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar. 

There  was  one  man,  upon  whose  mind  the  fame 
of  such  discoveries  had  made  a  strong  impression. 
Christopher  Columbus  was  a  native  of  Genoa, 
living  in  Lisbon,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  astronomy.  He  was  the  first  to  whom 
the  idea  of  a  new,  yet  undiscovered,  continent  had 
presented  itself,  and  being  an  experienced  and  ac- 
complished navigator,  he  was  seized  with  the  desire 
of  heading  an  expedition  in  quest  of  it.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  secure  the  patronage  of  some 
powerful  state.  He  applied  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Genoese,  his  own  countrymen,  but  they 
treated  him  as  a  mere  visionary.  He  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  only 
deceived  him  with  fair  promises.  Disgusted  by 
the  treatment  he  had  thus  received,  Columbus  left 
Lisbon,  and  repaired  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  send- 
ing his  brother  Bartholomew  into  England  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Henry  VII.  on  his  behalf, 
to  which  the  King  listened  very  favourably,  though 
his  well-known  parsimony  made  him  averse  to 
lend  his  aid  to  any  new  and  uncertain  schemes. 
Meanwhile,  after  an  amount  of  discouragement 
and  neglect  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  which  would 
have  reduced  to  despair  a  mind  less  enterprising 
and  persevering,  he  found  an  ally  in  the  Queen, 
Isabella  of  CastiUe,  whose  ambition  led  her  to 
desire  that  the  glory  of  the  discovery,  so  confi- 
dently expected,  should  belong  to  Spain.  She 
even  ofiered  to  pledge  her  jewels,  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  But  in  the  result,  the  requisite 
money  to  furnish  three  vessels  was  obtained  by 
other  means,  and  Columbus  sailed  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1492,  from  a  small  port  in  Andalusia, 
after  having  attended  a  soleimi  service  in  the 
neighbouring  monastery,  to  implore  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  on  his  great  undertaking. 

The  genius  and  courage  of  this  great  man  were 
early  manifested  in  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage 
in  which  he  was  embarked.  No  sooner  had  they 
lost  sight  of  land,  on  the  second  day,  than  the 
sailors,  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking, 
exhibited  symptoms  of  great  discouragement.  On 
the  first  of  October,  there  was  every  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  mutiny,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to 
throw  their  commander  overboard.  Columbus 
never  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  He  spoke  to 
them  with  certainty  of  ultimate  success,  and  en- 
deavoured to  work  upon  their  hopes  and  fancies, 
by  glowing  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  in 
store  for  them.  Trusting  to  the  ignorance  of  both 
ofiicers  and  men,  he  deceived  them  by  false  reckon- 
ings, that  they  might  not  imagine  themselves  to 
have  proceeded  so  far,  and  he  pointed  out  to  them 
as  a  sign  of  land  not  being  very  distant,  large 
quantities  of  seaweed,  and  flocks  of  birds,  whose 
flight  was  directed  westward.  But  thirty  days 
having  elapsed,  and  no  land  appearing,  their  fears 
revived.  All  subordination  was  at  an  end :  both 
officers  and  men  required  him  instantly  to  return 
to  Europe. 

The  distress  of  Columbus  may  be  imagined,  but 
he  made  one  effort  more.  He  promised  to  return, 
if,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  land  were  not  dis- 


covered. His  request  was  granted,  and  on  the 
second  day,  October  12th,  lo  his  unspeakable 
delight,  an  island  was  discovered,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Several  others 
were  soon  afterwards  seen,  and  he  at  length  reached 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  finally  that  of  Hayti.  He 
gave  the  latter  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  and  there 
the  first  colony  was  planted.  Being  anxious  to 
return  to  Europe  speedily,  with  the  news  of  his 
discovery,  he  only  stayed  long  enough  in  HispanioJa 
to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
and  leaving  a  portion  of  the  crew  behind,  he  set 
sail  for  Spain  on  the  3d  of  January,  1493,  taking 
with  him  some  of  the  natives  of  the  island,  and 
sufficient  gold  to  excite  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1493,  he  reached 
the  port  whence  he  had  sailed,  was  received  with 
the  greatest  delight  by  the  whole  country,  and 
loaded  with  favours  by  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Preparations  were  made  on  a  large  scale  for  a  second 
voyage,  from  which  great  things  were  expected.  It 
ended  in  disappointment.  Columbus  returned  to 
Hispaniola  to  find  the  garrison  he  had  left  behind 
massacred.  He  learnt  with  dismay,  that  they  had 
drawn  upon  themselves  this  unhappy  end  by  their 
conduct  to  the  natives.  He  endeavoured  to  re- 
establish order,  and  to  win  back  the  islanders,  but 
without  success.  He  experienced  the  fate  of  many 
great  men,  in  that  his  own  age  was  incapable  of 
appreciatfng  him.  His  object  was  to  improve  the 
condition,  and  aid  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians ; 
but  his  countrymen  thirsted  for  gold,  and  rose 
against  a  commander  who  tried  to  put  a  check 
upon  their  rapacity.  His  conduct  was  misrepre- 
sented at  Court,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the 
calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  he  re- 
turned a  second  time  to  Spain,  leaving  his  brother 
Bartholomew  in  command.  Some  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  he  could  place  his  conduct  in  a  suf- 
ficiently fiivourable  light  to  obtain  further  help  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  discoveries — but  at  last  the 
king  and  queen  restored  him  to  favour,  and  a  small 
fleet  was  granted  to  him.  In  it  he  proceeded  on 
his  third  voyage,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1498, 
discovered  the  Continent  of  America  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  honour,  however,  of  giving 
a  name  to  the  New  World,  thus  discovered,  belongs 
to  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  who  shortly 
after,  with  some  other  private  adventurers,  follow- 
ing the  course  taken  by  Columbus,  touched  on  part 
of  the  Western  Continent.  He  was  the  first  to 
give  a  published  account  of  the  new  discoveries, 
and  the  New  World  was  thus  named  after  him. 

Greater  misfortunes  were  in  store  for  Columbus. 
After  the  last-named  discovery,  he  returned  to 
Hispaniola ;  but  his  enemies,  both  there  and  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  again  commenced  their  intrigues. 
A  new  governor  was  appointed  :  Columbus  was 
ordered  instantly  to  retiu-n  to  Spain,  and  he  was 
sent  home  loaded  with  irons.  He  was  set  at 
liberty  on  his  arrival,  and  the  king,  ashamed  of  the 
severity  which  had  been  shown  him,  invited  him 
to  Court ;  but  a  mind  so  sensitive  as  his  could  ill 
brook  any  suspicion  of  his  integrity,  and  he  could 
not  conceal  how  deeply  he  had  been  wounded. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  with  him  the  fetters 
with  which  an  ungrateful  coimtry  had  loaded  him, 
and  he  desired  that  they  might  be  buried  with 
him.  At  the  instance  of  the  king,  he  made  a  fourth 
voyage,  which  proved  more  unfortunate  than  any 
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of  his  preceding  ones  ;  and  he  returned  to  find 
Queen  Isabella,  his  chief  friend,  dead,  and  all  hopes 
of  future  favour  for  himself  at  an  end.  He  retired 
to  Valladolid ;  at  which  place,  worn  out  with  the 
hardships  he  had  undergone,  and  his  spirit  broken 
by  the  ungrateful  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
the  king,  whose  coffers  he  had  helped  to  fill,  and 
whom  he  had  served  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  he 
ended  his  days  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  the 
s]3irit  for  new  discoveries  seemed  to  languish.  The 
gold  mines  of  Hispaniola,  at  first,  yielded  sufficient 
to  satisfy  even  Spanish  avarice  ;  but  the  Indians, 
unaccustomed  to  the  hard  labour  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  cruel  taskmasters,  having  diminished 
in  numbers,  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  acquire 
wealth  with  the  same  rapidity.  The  state  of  the 
colony  was  most  melancholy.  One-half  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mines  was  exacted  by  the  kmg.  In 
order  to  procure  this,  and  to  save  the  colony  from 
ruin,  an  amount  of  hard  labour  v/as  required  from 
the  Indians  which  their  feeble  frames  were  unable 
to  bear.  In  vam  they  made  an  attempt  to  rise  in 
rebellion  ;  the  superior  military  force  of  the  Spa- 
niards crushed  them  into  submission.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  miserable  state  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  years,  the  native  population,  js^hich,  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  HisjDaniola,  numbered 
at  least  a  million,  now  amounted  only  to  sixty 
thousand.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  the  missionaries 
sent  from  Spain  endeavoured  to  convert  them  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  To  them,  the  Cross  was  the 
sjrmbol  of  cruelty,  of  avarice,  of  bloodshed  ;  and 
they  turned  from  it  in  disgust.  The  account  given 
of  Hatuey,  a  native  cazique,  who  had  fled  from 
Hispaniola  to  Cuba,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Spaniards  to  be  burned  alive,  as  the  punishment 
due  to  a  rebellious  slave,  is  strikingly  significant  of 
the  feeling  of  the  natives  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity. "  When  Hatuey  was  fastened  to  the  stake, 
a  Franciscan  friar  laboured  to  convert  him,  pro- 
mising him  immediate  admittance  into  the  joys  of 
heaven,  if  he  would  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 
*Are  there  any  Spaniards,'  said  he,  after  some 
pause, '  in  that  region  of  bliss  which  you  describe  ? ' 
*  Yes,'  replied  the  monk,  '  but  only  such  as  are 
worthy  and  good.'  '  The  best  of  them,'  returned 
the  indignant  cazique,  '  have  neither  worth  nor 
goodness.  I  will  not  go  to  a  place  where  I  may 
meet  with  one  of  that  accursed  race.'  "  ^ 

It  may  well  be  called  one  of  the  glories  of  the " 
Dominicans,  that,  at  a  time  when  popular  feeling 
was  strong  against  any  one  who  protested  against 
the  inhumanity  practised  towards  the  natives,  they 
feared  not  to  proclaim  openly  their  horror  of  the 
prevalent  system  of  oppression,  and  refused  to 
absolve,  or  to  admit  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  any 
Spaniard  who  continued  to  hold  the  natives  in  a 
state  of  bondage.  One  who  distinguished  himself 
by  advocating  the  cause  of  these  unhappy  people 
at  the  Court  of  Spain,  was  Bartholomew  de  Las 
Casas,  a  native  of  Seville.  He  was  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  and  had  settled  there. 
He  soon  made  himself  remarkable  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  adopted  the  sentiments  prevalent  among 
the  clergy,  with  regard  to  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
^  From  Eobertson's  History  of  America. 


oppressive  measures  used  against  the  natives  and 
he  showed  his  sincerity  by  relinquishing  the  Indians 
who  had  been  allotted  to  him,  declaring  his  sorrow 
for  having,  even  for  a  short  time,  exercised  so 
unjust  a  dominion  over  them.  Finding  that  the 
remonstrances  he  addressed  to  Albuquerque,  Go- 
vernor of  Hispaniola,  produced  no  effect,  he  set 
out  for  Spain,  determined  to  plead  the  cause  of 
humanity  with  the  king  himself.  Ferdinand  lis- 
tened to  him  with  great  concern,  and  promised  to 
devise  means  for  redressing  so  serious  an  evil ;  but 
death  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  resolutions, 
and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  acted  as  Kegent,  in  the 
absence  of  the  new  king  (the  Emperor  Charles  V.), 
undertook  to  hear  the  case  in  person.  Measures 
were  then  proposed  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  which  were  rejected  by  Las  Casas, 
as  not  sufficiently  decided  to  produce  lastmg  good. 
Strange  to  say,  he  proposed  to  remedy  an  enormous 
evil  by  one  no  less  great,  and  failed  to  see  the 
singular  inconsistency  of  his  conduct.  His  idea 
was  to  purchase  slaves  from  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America, 
to  assist  in  working  the  mines  and  cultivating  the 
soil.  This  scheme  was  opposed  by  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes, who  at  once  perceived  that  the  inhumanity 
was  the  same,  whether  practised  against  one  nation 
or  another.  Unfortunately,  after  the  death  of  the 
Ctirdinal,  Las  Casas'  plan  was  adopted.  Charles  V. 
granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  favourites  for  im- 
porting negroes  into  America ;  and  the  infamous 
slave-trade  may  be  said  to  have  been  devised  and 
put  into  execution  by  the  very  man  who  had  con- 
tended so  nobly  for  the  liberties  of  the  native 
Indians. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  adventurous  of  the 
Spaniards,  findmg  that  the  supply  of  gold  was  not 
likely  to  prove  so  great  as  they  desired,  set  forth  in 
search  of  new  countries.  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  one 
of  Columbus'  former  companions,  made  a  voyage 
to  the  continent ;  and  in  1508  the  first  colony  on 
the  mainland  was  planted.  Florida  was  discovered 
in  1512  ;  and  a  small  settlement  was  made  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  by  Balboa,  a  man  of  wonderful 
energy  and  intrepidity.  But  the  principal  con- 
quests of  the  Spaniards  in  America  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  The  emj^ire  of 
Mexico  was  subdued  by  Cortez  in  1521 ;  and  the 
last  native  sovereigns  were  put  to  death,  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity.  This  was 
followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Peru,  by  Pizarro, 
who  accomplished  his  ends  by  a  mixture  of  cruelty 
and  treachery.  Having  invited  the  reigning  mo- 
narch into  the  Spanish  camp,  under  colour  of 
friendship,  he  took  him  prisoner,  received  from 
him  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  as  a  ransom  for 
his  life,  and  then  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  enriched  the 
Spanish  nation  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  became 
possessed  of  more  gold  than  any  other  kingdom  in 
Europe ;  but  from  that  time  we  may  date  its 
decline.  The  national  spirit  has  been  enervated, 
and  all  ranks  of  men  have  been  corrupted  by  the 
vices  which  are  produced  by  the  possession  and 
the  love  of  riches.  From  being,  perhaps,  the  first 
of  Em-opefin  states,  it  has  sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance  ;  and  the  colonies  which  it  founded, 
and  the  countries  which  it  conquered,  have  sunk 
with  it. 
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It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
colonization  of  another  part  of  the  New  World. 
En£,4and  was  the  second  nation  that  visited  the 
Western  Continent.  The  discoveries  made  by  Co- 
lumbus had  aroused  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
excited  emulation.  An  expedition  was  made,  in 
1427,  by  Cabot,  a  foreigner,  residing  in  Bristol, 
who  received  a  commission  from  Henry  VII.  to  sail 
under  the  English  flag,  towards  the  north,  east,  or 
west,  in  order  to  discover  and  take  possession  of 
any  countries  yet  unoccupied  by  Christian  states. 
He  discovered  the  island  of  Newfoundland  ;  and 
thence,  continuing  his  course  westward,  reached 
the  continent  of  North  America,  and  coasted  along 
it  from  Labrador  to  Virginia.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, to  England  without  making  any  conquest,  or 
founding  any  colony  in  that  part  of  the  continent ; 
and  the  king  did  not  profit  by  the  discovery  thus 
made.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  sailed  in  search  of  a  north-east  pas- 
sage ;  but  he  and  all  his  ship's  crew  were  frozen 
to  death  in  an  obscure  harbour  on  *the  coast  of 
Lapland. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  successful  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  round 
the  world  had  inspired  the  English  with  confidence 
in  their  own  abilities  and  naval  skill,  that  an  en- 
thusiasm for  discovery  appears  to  have  seized  upon 
the  nation,  and  that  plans  for  the  formation  of 
colonies  in  America  were  seriously  made.  The 
first  person  who  attempted  to  plant  an  English 
colony,  was  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  half-brother 
of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh.  He  headed  two  expedi- 
tions, which  ended  disastrously,  and  in  the  second 
of  which  he  perished.  The  apparent  failure  of  his 
brother's  schemes  did  not,  however,  discourage 
Raleigh.  By  his  efforts  a  company  was  formed, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement  on  part  of 
the  coast  formerly  visited  by  Cabot,  and  two  ships 
sailed  thither  in  1584.  They  came  to  anchor  in 
the  bay  of  Roanoke,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
now  known  as  North  Carolina,  and  the  captains  in 
command  took  formal  possession  of  the  territory 
for  the  Queen  of  England,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
colony  established  there  was  named  Virginia.  In 
four  years  time,  however,  this  colony  ceased  to 
exist.  The  settlers  either  perished  by  famine  or 
returned  to  England,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  a  single  Englishman 
was  to  be  found  in  America. 

But  the  colonization  of  North  America  was  still 
the  hope  of  the  English  nation,  though  no  further 
attempt  to  settle  there  was  made  until  1606.  In 
that  year,  James  I.  granted  the  first  charter  "  for 
the  foundation  of  Colonies  in  North  America,"  to 
two  companies — one  called  the  London  Company, 
the  other  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  former 
consisted  of  adventurers  desirous  of  settling  in 
Virginia  ;  the  latter  wished  to  found  a  colony  more 
to  the  north,  in  that  part  afterwards  known  as  New 
England. 

The  early  history  of  the  Virginian  colonists 
abounds  with  the  most  romantic  incidents.  New- 
port, who  commanded  the  expedition,  in  company 
with  James  Smith,  discovered  the  fine  bay  of 
Chesapeake,  sailed  up  the  James  River,  and  entered 
into  communication  with  Powatan,  the  chief  of  the 
district.  For  a  tirne^  all  seemed  to  prosper,  but 
after  a  while  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was 
checked  by  a  variety  of  troubles.    Many  of  the 


colonists  perished  from  famine,  and  the  survivors 
had  serious  disputes  among  themselves.  But  the 
crowning  misfortune  was  the  capture  of  Smith 
(who  had  been  appointed  governor)  by  some  of 
the  Indians,  who  surprised  him  as  he  was  on  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  interior.  His  presence 
of  mind  never  deserted  him.  He  managed  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  Pocahontas,  the  daughter 
of  Powatan,  and  her  heroic  conduct  saved  his  life. 
Just  as  the  fatal  tomahawk  was  about  to  descend, 
she  threw  herself  upon  his  neck,  that  she  might 
either  share  or  avert  his  death-blow,  and  she 
secured  for  him  the  friendship  of  her  father,  who 
at  last  restored  him  to  the  infant  colony.  It  was, 
however,  long  before  the  settlement  in  Virginia 
was  really  firmly  established,  and  that  it  was  so  at 
last  was  mainly  owing  to  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  Smith.  Ill  health  at  last  compelled  him  to 
return  to  England,  and  the  colony,  having  by  that 
time  become  a  considerable  one,  a  governor  was 
appointed,  and  a  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
mother  country  set  in.  The  subsequent  prosperity 
of  Virginia  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  its  trade  in 
tobacco,  v/hich  was  its  principal  commodity,  and 
also  to  the  numbers  of  royalists,  who,  during  the 
civil  war,  emigrated  thither,  to  escape  the  tyranny 
of  the  Parliament.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Vir- 
ginians that  they  remained  faithful  to  the  royal 
cause,  throughout  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion, 
for  which  conduct  they  were  severely  punished  by 
Cromwell.  Their  loyalty  was  not  rewarded  by 
Charles  II.  after  the  Restoration.  The  restrictions 
which  had  been  laid  upon  them  by  the  Protector,  in- 
stead of  being  removed,  were  increased,  and  a  formid- 
able rebellion  was  thus  provoked,  which  was  only  put 
down  after  a  severe  struggle.  From  that  time, 
until  the  year  1776,  Virginia  enjoyed  a  tranquQ 
prosperity.  The  colonists  were  most  of  them  de- 
scended from  the  old  cavaliers,  and  were  reckoned 
as  among  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  British 
crown.  The  greatest  blot  upon  their  character  was 
the  existence  of  slavery  among  them  ;  nearly  all 
labour  being  performed  by  negroes. 

The  colony  of  New  England  was  founded  by 
men  of  a  very  different  stamp.  Some  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  Puritans,  dissatisfied  with  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church, 
had  exiled  themselves  to  Holland,  in  company  with 
John  Robinson,  the  minister  they  had  chosen. 
Discontented  and  restless  even  there,  these  men, 
who  professed  to  recognize  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  God  alone,  desired  to  remove  to  a  country 
where  they  might  have  no  superior.  With  this 
view,  they  applied  to  the  Plymouth  Company  for 
leave  to  settle  in  part  of  the  territory  included  in 
its  grant.  Their  request  was  acceded  to,  and  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  embarked  in  one 
vessel.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1620,  they 
landed  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  a  spot  to  which 
they  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Plymouth.  These 
adventurers,  to  whom  posterity  has  given  the  name 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  were  soon  joined  by  others 
from  the  mother  country,  more  or  less  disaffected 
to  the  Church  and  State.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden  were  among 
the  mimber  of  persons  disposed  to  emigrate  thither, 
and  were  only  prevented  from  carrying  out  their 
purpose  by  a  royal  proclamation,  forbidding  any 
one  to  do  so  for  the  future,  unless  they  had  ob- 
tained the  licence  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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In  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years,  New 
England  became  a  flourishing  colony  consisting  of 
several  independent  governments.  This  arose  from 
the  fact  that,  though  the  Puritans  professed  to  have 
emigrated  in  order  to  enjoy  religious  liberty,  they 
were  far  from  allowing  the  exercise  of  this  liberty 
to  any  who  differed  from  themselves.  Hence  arose 
religious  dissensions  among  them,  and  the  minority 
was  driven  into  the  wilds.  The  sectarians  thus 
forcibly  expelled,  became  the  founders  of  the  new 
colonies  of  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut, to  which  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  were 
afterwards  added.  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by 
William  Penn,  a  quaker,  in  1682.  His  idea  was 
to  found  a  colony  which  should  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  North  American  Indians.  Voltaire 
bestows  high  praise  on  the  treaty  Penn  made  with 
the  Indians,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  only 
treaty  that  was  never  sworn  to,  and  never  broken." 

Of  the  remaining  English  colonies  there  is  but 
little  to  relate.  The  colonists  were  exposed  to 
great  dangers  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  by 
constant  warfare  with  the  Indians,  but,  after  the 
death  of  King  Philip,  the  warlike  chief  of  the 
powerful  Wampoang  tribe,  more  amicable  relations 
were  established.  The  French,  indeed,  subse- 
quently induced  the  Indians,  on  several  occasions, 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  English,  but  the  pros- 
perity of  the  English  colonies  was  never  materially 
impaired.  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  of  Independence  in  1776,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  some  account  of  the  French  settlements  in 
America,  and  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France  in  the  colonies. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  COUNTRY  LETTER. 

.  The  following  portion  of  a  letter  may  possibly 
interest  some  of  our  readers,  and  we  accordingly 
insert  it : — 

My  dear  M, — We  promised  you  an  account  of 
anything  which  struck  us  as  new  and  noticeable 
during  our  short  Easter-tide  visit  to  London  ;  but 
little  did  we  imagine  how  much  we  were  under- 
taking. We  cannot  fulfil  it.  No — we  must  re- 
serve it  for  talk.  Countryfolk  as  we  have  been  so 
long,  and  stationary  in  our  ideas  and  circumstances, 
we  had  no  notion  we  should  find  London  so  much 
changed — changed  outwardly  and  inwardly  !  How- 
ever, I  will  tell  you  of  one  thing  which  will  in- 
terest you,  our  doings  on  Good  Friday  afternoon. 
Now,  don't  be  shocked — we  did  not  do  anything 
wrong.  But,  at  the  advice  of  a  friend,  after  our 
own  morning  service,  we  journeyed  all  across  that 
dreary  waste  of  the  kingdom  of  London,  as  some 
one  rightly  calls  it ; — all  that  dreary  waste  which 
lies  between  Tavistock  Square  and  Stoke  Newing- 
ton  Green,  to  attend  afternoon  service  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Matthias.  It  may  be  nothing  strange 
or  peculiarly  striking  to  the  London  mind,  but  to 
usj  used,  to  all  things  as  they  have  been  since 
nobody  knows  when,  the  service  was  so  striking 
and  so  grand,  so  unusual  too,  that  I  must  tell  you 
of  it. 

First  as  to  the  church.  It  is  a  large  and  noble 
interior ;  at  a  rough  estimate,  I  should  say,  it 
would  accommodate  eight  or  nine  hundred  people. 
It  was  crowded.   There  is  a  deep  spacious  chancel. 


with  a  most  numerous  choir  of  men  and  boys,  and 
the  church  was  filled  to  the  uttermost  before  the 
service  (2.30  p.  m.)  began.  The  service  was  as 
follows  : — First,  The  Litany  chanted  by  two  voices, 
as  in  a  large  cathedral,  only  that  never  in  any 
cathedral  have  I  heard  two  such  deep  power- 
ful sonorous  voices,  keeping,  moreover,  so  well 
together,  that  you  never  could  have  known  there 
were  two  ;  while  the  Responses  were  the  grandest 
I  ever  heard — solemn,  majestic,  devotional.  There 
was  such  a  body  of  exactly-trained  voices,  they 
went  so  perfectly  together,  with  such  a  decision  and 
energy,  and  yet  with  such  a  peculiar  self-controlled 
subduedness,  not  the  subduedness  of  weakness,  but 
of  conscious  vigour,  that  one  felt  that  if  one  were 
unwilling  to  add  one's  response  to  the  strong  flood 
of  devotion,  it  would  be  drawn  and  dragged  and 
compelled  from  one,  and  forced  to  mingle  with 
that  steady  flow  of  supplication.  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  it  otherwise.  I  have  listened  with  de- 
light to  many  a  choir,  but  I  have  never  felt  a 
choral  response,  which  seemed  to  draw  out  one's 
own  responsiveness,  like  that  strong  tide  of  the 
St.  Matthias'  choir. 

Well,  after  Litany  a  Sermon  ;  after  this  the  thing 
we  had  been  told  to  go  for.  All  knelt — choir  and 
congregation — while,  for  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  minutes,  an  anthem  was  sung.  It  was  like  a 
sacred  drama  in  its  solemn  grandeur.  The  idea 
was  this  :  Christ,  our  Lord,  utters  one  by  one  His 
sorrowful  "  Reproaches  "  to  His  ungrateful  people  ; 
between  each  "Reproach"  the  choir,  sometimes 
responsively,  sometimes  "  full "  sings  some  appro- 
priate verse. 

There  were  twelve  Reproaches,  and  of  course  as 
many  interposed  verses  sung  by  the  choir.  Each 
Reproach  was  sung  by  the  same  two  voices  which 
had  chanted  the  Litany,  and  the  same  steady  solid 
majesty  of  pathos  was  again  noticeable  in  the 
choral  parts. 

"  0  my  people,  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  or 
wherein  have  I  wearied  thee  ?  Answer  me.  Be- 
cause I  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  thou 
hast  prepared  a  Cross  for  thy  Saviour." 

This  was  the  first  Reproach.  Then  the  choir 
made  answer:  Dec.  "Holy  God."  Cant.  "Holy 
God."  Dec.  "Holy  and  mighty."  Cant.  "Holy 
and  mighty."  Dec.  "Holy  and  immortal,  have 
mercy  upon  us."  Cant.  "Holy  and  immortal, 
have  mercy  upon  us."  And  so  on  for  nearly 
half-an-hour,  the  congregation  all  kneeling.  It 
was  intensely  impressive.  We  could  almost  fancy 
that  we  were  really  listening  to  a  pleading  from 
the  Cross,  while  an  adoring  crowd  was  giving 
utterance  to  the  profoundest  sympathy  in  the 
choral  responses  which  followed  each  Reproach. 
And  the  actual  scene  before  us  was  striking.  All 
that  vast  congregation  kneeling,  in  the  deepest 
silence,  while  the  Reproaches  came  slowly,  sadly, 
wailingly,  from  the  distant  chancel ;  then  a  silent 
expectation  during  the  dead  pause  which  followed 
before  (as  it  would  seem),  the  choir  could  pluck  up 
heart  enough  to  give  utterance  to  the  next  response ; 
and  after  the  response  you  almost  expected  to  hear 
a  sob,  or  a  wave  of  sighing  j)ass  across  the  church 
as  each  choral  answer  died  out.  I  never  beheld 
or  heard  anything  so  thrilling. 

Then  the  Pange  Lingua,  aU  stiU  kneeling: — 
then  the  Benediction  ;  and  we  set  out  homeward. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  the  like  elsewhere,  but  it 
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was  new  to  iis,  and  deeply  it  impressed  us.  I 
cannot  judge  the  religious  value  or  effect  of  sucli  a 
service.  To  me  it  was  too  new  and  strange  for  a 
careful  judgment.  The  only  criticism  I  could  offer, 
would  be  that  perhaps  it  might  be  too  dramatic  in 
its  effect  upon  a  mind  of  quick  sympathies  and 
sensibility.  For  rousing  and  impressing  dull  and 
hea%^  minds,  for  causing  them  to  realize  the  facts 
of  Scripture  which  are  almost  too  familiar  because 
of  their  repetition,  for  making  such  minds  feel  the 
pathos  of  the  facts,  it,  doubtless,  is  most  valuable. 
To  some,  also,  I  know  that  it  seemed  too  much 
like  an  Oratorio  in  a  church.  Still,  in  answer  to 
this,  it  may  be  said,  that  an  Oratorio  is  certainly 
out  of  place  anywhere  but  in  a  church. 

I  cannot  decide.  All  present  were  deeply 
devout,  and  certainly  many  would  realize  the 
Crucifixion  far  more  deeply  for  this  most  subduing 
service.  It  is,  however,  the  one  thing  that  has 
struck  me  most  during  our  Easter  visit  to  London, 
and  so  I  tell  you  of  it  first.  You  must  certainly 
attend  the  2.30  p.m.  Good  Friday  Service,  when 
you  next  can,  at  St.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington. . .  . 

Q. 

London,  April  8,  1864, 


KOGATION  DAYS. 
{U,  U,  and  4th  May,  1864.) 

The  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before 
Ascension  Day,  are  called  Kogation  Days,  from  a 
latin  word  i^ogare,  signifying  to  pray,  or  beseech. 

They  have  their  origin  from  a  custom  in  the 
early  Church,  dating  as  far  back  as  a,d.  550,  of 
the  bishop,  or  clergy,  going  with  their  people  into 
the  fields,  and  there  praying  for  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  themselves  and  their  labours  :  that  He 
would  defend  them  from  "  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine,"  and  give  them,  as  we  now  ask  in  our  own 
Litany,  "the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due 
season." 

This  was  a  good  and  wholesome  custom,  for 
unless  "  God  give  the  increase,"  the  toil  of  man, 
whether  of  hand  or  head,  is  utterly  fruitless. 
Temporal  blessings,  equally  with  spiritual  ones,  are 
the  gift  of  Him  in  whom  "  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."  All  our  employments,  therefore, 
whether  they  relate  to  our  religious  well-being,  our 
mental  culture,  the  providing  for  our  bodily  wants, 
or  the  conferring  of  benefits  upon  our  neighbours, 
ought  to  be  prefaced,  either  in  word,  or  in  spirit, 
by  prayer  for  God's  help  and  blessing.  Our 
Church  supplies  us  with  an  inimitable  prayer  for 
this  purpose  : — 

"  Prevent  us  [that  is,  go  before,  to  make  the  way 
plain],  0  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  Thy  most 
gracious  favour,  and  further  us  with  Thy  continual 
help  ;  that  in  all  our  works,  begim,  continued,  and 
ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  Holy  Name, 
and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy,  obtain  everlasting  life  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

If  our  life  here  be  thus  one  of  prayer,  our  life 
in  the  world  to  come  shall  be  one  of  never-ending 
praise  to  that  blessed  Trinity,  by  whom,  created, 
redeemed,  and  sanctified,  we  have  been  brought 
safely  to  that  "  eternal  joy." 

The  Eogation  Days  are  marked  in  our  calendar 
as  days  of  fasting.  M.  J. 


QUEKIES  ANSWERED. 

Answers  to  queries  are  requested  to  he  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  co.re  of  the  Publisher,  before  the 
11th  of  the  current  month.  They  must  he  accom- 
panied ivith  the  real  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  not  necessarily  for  publication^  but  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

1.  In  what  authors  of  poetry  or  history  is  the  con- 
stellation of  tlie  Great  Bear  mentioned,  and  by  what 
names  is  it  called  ? 

The  Arabic  name  of  Ursa  Major  (Buhh),  from  which 
the  princij)al  star  takes  its  name  of  Dubhe,  lias  been 
translated  Bear ;  but  some  authorities  assert  that  it  is 
a  mis-rendering  of  the  word  duhah  (cattle),  and  that 
the  name  was  given  by  those  who  fancied  the  con- 
stellation represented  a  fold,  guarded  by  the  herdsman 
Bootes.  Bochart,  however,  declares  that  its  Hebrew 
name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  a 
Bier  ;  while  Eben  Ezra  maintains  that  it  comes  from 
agalah  (a  waggon).  Both  these  renderings  are  appli- 
cable to  the  following  names  : — -^'A/ia^o,  Placestnim, 
Triones,  Feretrum,  Cataletto,  "Wagen,  David's  Car, 
the  Plough,  Carl's  or  Charles's  "Wain,  Arthur's  Wain, 
Jack's  Cart,  Thor's  "Waggon,  &c.  It  was  sometimes 
called  'EXiKT],  in  Greece,  (as  well  as  "ApKros  fieydXr}), 
in  reference  to  its  circumvolution  round  the  Pole  ; 
whence  also  Aratus  calls  it  Ilelice.  Cicero  thus  speaks 
of  the  constellation :  Quas  nostri  septem  soliti  voci- 
tare  triones. "  The  Christian  Arabs  call  the  four  stars 
which  form  a  square  the  "  Bier  of  Lazarus,"  and  the 
three  others,  "  Mary,"  "Martha,"  and  "Magdalene." 
The  Egyptians,  we  are  told,  represented  it  on  their 
astronomical  tables  as  an  hippopotamus.  The  North 
American  Indians  were  found  to  be  familiar  with  it, 
when  America  was  discovered ;  and  they  called  it 
aquari  (the  bear).  It  has  also  been  celebrated  as  the 
"Ships  of  St.  Peter." 

In  Thorpe's  "  Northern  Mythology,"  the  following 
tradition  is  recorded  as  prevailing  among  the  North 
Germans  : — 

"  In  the  night,  the  'Nor,  nor,'  or  *  Nooh,  nooh,' 
of  the  night-raven  is  frequently  to  be  heard.  This 
bird  is  much  larger  than  the  common  raven,  and 
almost  as  large  as  a  full-grown  hen.    By  some  he  is 
called  the  Eternal  "Waggoner  ;  who  also  say  that  he 
wished,  for  his  share  of  heaven,  to  drive  to  all  eternity ; 
and  he  accordingly  drives  without  cessation,  sitting 
on  the  middle  horse  of  the  celestial  wain,  of  which 
the  four  large  stars  behind  are  the  four  wheels,  but 
the  three  foremost  stars,  which  stand  in  a  crooked 
line,  the  three  horses  ;  and  the  little  star  over  the 
middle  one  is  the  Eternal  "Waggoner.    He  guides  the 
horses,  and  as  the  waggon  always  goes  in  a  circle, 
they  do  not  stand  in  a  right  line  with  one  another, 
but  in  a  curve,  being  always  on  the  turn.  Before 
midnight,  the  waggon  is  said  to  be  going  out  when 
the  pole  inclines  upwards  ;  and  after  midnight,  it  goes 
home,  and  then  the  pole  inclines  downwards." 
King  James,  in  his  "  Prentise,"  says, — 
"  Heir  shynes  the  Charlciaain, 
There  the  Harp  gives  light ; 
And  heir  the  Seaman's  starres,  and 
There  Twinnes  bright. " 
This  constellation  is  celebrated  by  Spencer,  in  the 
"  Faery  Queene  "  : — 

' '  By  this  the  Northern  "Wagoner  had  set 

His  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  starre, 
That  was  in  ocean  Avaves  yet  never  wet, 

But  firme  is  fixt,  and  sendeth  light  from  farre 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deepe  wand' ring  arre." 
And  Shakesj)eare  makes  the  Carrier  exclaim  in 
"  King  Hemy  lY."  :  "  Heigh  ho  !  An't  be  not  four 
by  the  day,  I'll  be  hanged  :  Charles'  wain  is  over  the 
new  chimney,  and  yet  our  horse  not  packed." 
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The  two  pointers,  a  and  so  useful  in  guiding  the 
eye  to  the  Pole  Star,  have  been  called  the  guardcs, 
and  the  shaftc,  and  by  the  Spanish,  guardas. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, gives  the  following  amusing  reason  for  the  long 
tail  of  the  Bear  : — 

Scholar.  1  marvell  why,  seeing  she  (Ursa  Major) 
hath  the  forme  of  a  beare,  her  taile  should  be  so  long. 

Master.  Imagine  that  Juj^iter,  fearing  to  come 
too  nigh  unto  her  teeth,  laj^de  hold  on  her  tayle,  and 
thereby  drewe  her  up  into  the  heaven  ;  so  that  sliee 
of  herselfe  being  very  weiglitie,  and  the  distance  from 
the  earth  to  the  heavens  very  great,  there  was  great 
likelihood  that  the  taile  must  stretch,  Other  reason 
know  I  none." 

By  W.  W.  : 

"  The  Bear  revolving,  points  his  golden  ^ye, 
Still  shines  exalted  in  th'  ethereal  plain, 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main." 

Pope's  Homer. 
"  But  when  Callisto's  shining  son  descends." 

Eowe's  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  . 
"  Kight  on  the  earth  j^ours  darkness  ;  on  the  sea, 
The  watchful  sailor  to  Orion's  star 
And  Helice  turn'd,  heedful. " — Apollonius. 
Callisto,  or  Helice,  was  a  njrmph  beloved  by  Zeus 
(Jupiter).    Hera,  out  of  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  she-])ear,  and  Zeus  placed  her  among  the  stars, 
under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 

Virgil,  describing  Draco,  mentions  the  Bears  : — 
*'  Around  our  pole  the  spiry  Dragon  glides, 
And  like  a  wand'ring  stream  the  Bear  divides, 
The  less  and  greater,  who,  by  Fate's  decree, 
Abhor  to  dive  beneath  the  Southern  Sea." 
"  Behind,  and  seeming  to  urge  on  the  Bear, 
Arctophylax  on  earth  Bootes  named. 
Sheds  o'er  the  arctic  car  his  silver  light. " 

Aratus. 

Then  first  on  seas,  the  hollow'd  alder  swam. 
Then  sailors  quarter' d  heaven,  and  found  a  name. 
For  ev'ry  fixed,  and  ev'ry  wand'ring  star. 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  Car." 

Gcorgics,  Book  I.  Yiegil. 
Around  our  pole,  the  spiry  Dragon  glides, 
And  like  a  winding  stream  the  Bears  divides, 
The  less  and  greater,  who,  by  Fate's  decree, 
Abhor  to  dive  beneath  the  Northern  Sea." 

Georgics,  Book  I. 
"  Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the  difi"erence  betwixt  day  and  night ; 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harness'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east." 

/.  Henry  IV.   Act.  II. 
The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 
main, 

Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  Bear. " 

Othello.  Act  II. 
Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole  ; 
The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and  grim, 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim." 

Lay  of  Last  Minstrel. 
"  By  this  the  nortlierne  wagoner  had  set 

His  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  starre. 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet. 

But  firme  is  fixed,  and  sendeth  light  from  farre 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  decpe  wand'ring  arre," 
Faerie  Queen.   Canto  II. 
I  pac'd  the  terrace,  till  the  Bear  had  wheel 'd 
Through  a  great  arc,  his  seven  slow  suns." 

The  Princess. 


QUERIES.  . 

1.  Can  any  reader  of  Events  of  the  Month  inform 
M.  C.  D.  from  Avhat  poem  the  words  of  Sir  John  Ste- 
venson's glee,  "See  our  oars,  with  feather'd  spray," 
are  taken  ? 

2.  M.  C.  D.  would  like  to  know  the  name  and 
history  of  the  warrior  hermit  mentioned  in  the  same 
glee. 

3.  Does  Arthur's  Wain  and  Charles's  Wain  mean 
the  same  constellation  ;  and  what  is  the  origin  of 
these  names  ? 

4.  Why  is  the  Sunday  after  Easter  called  Low 
Sunday  ? 

Another  Query  deferred  for  want  of  space. 


LONG  AGO  ! 

Oh  Life !  thou  wert  so  fair — so  fair  ! 

Long  ago ! 
Sweet  Happiness  was  always  there, 
And  Sorrow's  visits,  they  were  rare, 

Long  ago ! 

The  sunshine  was  so  bright — so  bright ! 

Long  ago  ! 

Each  day,  each  hour  brought  fresh  delight : 
The  harvest-moon  shone  every  night 

Long  ago  ! 

And,  oh  !  the  music  that  we  had 

Long  ago  ! 
Such  music  !  making  echo  glad, 
For  what  we  sang  was  seldom  sad 

Long  ago ! 

The  trees  were  always  green — so  green  ! 

Long  ago  ! 
Decay  and  frost  were  never  seen, 
For  summer  was  a  glorious  queen 

Long  ago  ! 

The  roses  were  so  red — so  red  ! 

Long  ago  ! 

And,  oh  !  the  rich  perfume  they  shed  ! 
It  lingers  still,  though  they  are  dead 

Long  ago  ! 

February,  1864. 

■  ♦  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Would  the  author  of  Little  Things  send  us  (in 
confidence )  his  address.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  open  his  sealed  letter,  not  hein^  altogether  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  terms  ;  hut  vm  shoidd  be  glad 
to  ivrite  to  him. 

We  beg  to  thank  a  correspondent,  Yellow  and 
Green,  for  his  letter,  ivhich  shoidd  have  been 
acknowledged  in  April.  His  hint  shall  be  at- 
tended to.  W oidd  he  communicate  with  us  pri- 
vately, giving  an  address  ? 

So  much  space  has  been  tal-en  up  by  the  answers  to 
our  first  Query,  that  ive  are  compelled  to  j^ostpone 
to  another  month  those  to  our  second. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

JUNE  1,  1864. 


"  The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good. " — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

So  many  events  of  importance  are  taking  place 
in  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  that  our  own 
ajffairs  seem  tame  and  uninteresting  even  to  our- 
selv6s,  and  we  seek  for  news  to  tell  our  readers 
anywhere  but  at  home.  Nevertheless  one  of  our 
own  Northern  possessions  has  given  its  name  of 
late  to  a  naval  engagement,  wherein  the  Danes 
have  gained  a  decided  success,  inflicting  consider- 
able loss  upon  the  Austrians.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
the  allied  Austrian  and  Prussian  flotilla,  which  had 
been  cruising  about  the  North  Sea  in  search  of  the 
Danes,  returned  unsuccessful  to  its  anchorage  at 
Ouxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  there 
dropped  anchor.  Scarcely  had  they  done  so,  how- 
ever, when  a  telegram  was  received  by  the  Consul 
at  Ouxhaven,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Captain 
Tegetthof,  the  commander  of  the  allied  squadron, 
that  a  portion  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  bearing 
down  towards  the  Island  of  Heligoland,  which  is  an 
important  little  possession  of  ours  in  the  German 
Ocean — rock  though  it  is.  We  acquired  it  in  1807 
from  the  Danes,  and  it  was  formally  made  over  to 
us  by  treaty  seven  years  after,  and  has  ever  since 
been  made  a  depot  for  British  merchandize.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  this  information  Captain 
Tegetthof  gave  orders  to  get  up  the  steam  and  put 
out  to  sea  at  once.  The  allied  force  consisted  of 
two  Austrian  frigates,  the  Schwartzenherg  and  the 
Madetzhy  ;  two  Prussian  gunboats,  the  Basilisk  and 
the  Blitz ;  and  the  mail -packet  Adler,  bringing  into 
action  altogether  eighty-nine  guns.  The  Danish 
squadron  consisted  of  two  frigates  the  JSiels  Juel 
and  the  Jylland,  and  one  corvette  the  Heindel, 
mustering  in  all  102  guns  ;  so  that  while  the 
advantage  in  number  belonged  to  the  Austrians, 
that  of  guns  was  with  the  Danes.  They  found  the 
Danes  north  of  Heligoland,  and  the  battle  was 
commenced  on  the  part  of  Captain  Tegetthof, 
nothing  loth  on  that  of  the  Danes,  by  firing  three 
blank  shots,  which  were  unanswered  by  the  latter. 
Upon  this  the  Austrian  commander  took  his  ship 
in  between  the  Niels  Juel  and  the  Jylland,  firing 
at  the  same  instant  double  broadsides  right  and 
left.  Daring  as  was  this  feat,  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  success  which  so  often  attends  daring  exploits  ; 
for  though  the  Danes  were  at  first  taken  aback  by 
the  unexpected  mode  of  attack,  they  lost  no  time 
in  returning  the  fire.  At  the  first  shot  from  the 
Niels  Juel  the  officer  second  in  command  of  the 
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Schwartzenherg  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Two  shells 
shortly  after  struck  the  Schwartzenherg  near  the 
same  spot,  close  by  one  of  the  heavy  guns,  which 
was  served  by  sixteen  men — of  these  we  are  told 
five  were  killed  and  nine  wounded.  The  head  of 
the  Schwartzenherg  was  to  the  wind,  and  at  a 
critical  moment  a  shell  struck  the  furled  canvas  of 
the  foremast,  and  set  the  whole  of  the  rigging  in  a 
blaze.  It  was  needful  to  put  the  ship  about  imme- 
diately, lest  the  flames  should  communicate  them- 
selves to  the  mainmast,  and  while  this  manoeuvre 
was  being  performed  all  her  guns,  except  the  two 
aft  rifle  guns,  were  temporarily  rendered  useless. 
Before  the  blazing  foremast  was  burnt  out  another 
still  more  important  injury  was  inflicted  on  the 
unhappy  ship,  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  the 
outer  chamber  of  the  powder-magazine,  and  for  an 
instant  there  was  a  panic  amongst  the  crew  ;  the 
danger,  however,  was  fortunately  averted  imme- 
diately, and  the  fire  extinguished.  The  Schvjartzen- 
herg  was  struck  seventy  times  by  shot  and  shell, 
and  once  by  chain  shot  ;  the  foremast  was  burned 
to  a  stump.  While  it  fared  in  this  manner  with 
the  Schtvartzenherg,  the  Badetzhy  did  her  best 
to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  Danish  frigates, 
which  showed  considerable  unwillingness  to  attend 
to  other  business  until  they  should  have  succeeded 
in  completely  disabling  the  Schicartzenherg.  How- 
ever, before  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement,  the 
Badetzhy  was  struck  by  twenty-eight  shot,  mostly 
on  her  port  side. 

A  young  naval  cadet,  says  an  account,  who 
directed  the  fire  of  her  two  rifled  cannon,  on  the 
quarter-deck,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  engagement,  and  died  of  his  wounds 
next  morning  at  eleven.  The  shell  which  fractured 
the  thigh  of  the  young  officer  passed  clean  between 
the  legs  of  a  seaman,  who  was  hauling  back  his 
gun  to  recharge  it.  In  spite  of  his  desperate 
wound,  the  brave  young  fellow  cheered  on  his  men 
while  he  lay  himself  in  agony  on  the  deck. 

The  gunners  of  the  Badetzhy  showed  great  cool- 
ness throughout,  and  more  than  once  recharged 
their  guns  with  Danish  balls  which  feU  on  the 
deck.  One  shot  entered  an  antechamber  leading 
to  the  captain's  cabin,  and  curiously  enough, 
smashed  to  atoms  a  portrait  of  Field-Marshal 
Eadetzky,  w^hich  was  hanging  on  the  walls.  A 
second  shot  made  great  havoc  with  the  furniture . 
in  the  captain's  cabin.  A  shell  burst  in  the 
chamber  where  the  ship's  papers  were  kept,  setting 
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fire  to  them,  and  doing  much  irreparable  mischief. 
The  total  loss  of  the  Badetzky  amounted  to  five 
killed  and  thirty-one  wounded. 

The  Avriter  of  this  account  adds  that  "  the  Adler, 
Blitz,  and  Basilisk,  owing  to  the  long  range  of  their 
guns,  sustained  no  loss,  all  the  Danish  shot  fired  at 
them  falling  short  of  their  mark.  Wliether  they 
did  any  damage  themselves  is  doubtful ;  the 
despatches  merely  say  that  they  are  '  supposed  to 
have  inflicted  considerable  damage  on  the  enemy.' 
But  a  telegram  from  Copenhagen  states  that  the 
Danish  vessels  arrived  there  on  Sunday  at  noon  '  m 
an  undamaged  state,'  and  were  greatly  cheered  by 
the  assembled  spectators.  The  King  went  on  board 
the  ships.  The  Austrian  flotilla  is  reported  as 
having  returned  to  their  moorings  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  '  bearing  evident  signs  of  having  been 
severely  handled.'  Notwithstanding  that  the  en- 
gagement was  fought  within  such  a  short  distance 
from  our  own  country,  and  that  intelligence  of  the 
fact  reached  the  British  Government  on  the  very 
day  on  which  it  took  place,  accounts  through  all 
the  week  following  have  varied  so  strangely  that  it 
seemed  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  true  understanding 
of  what  really  did  take  place."  The  account  which 
we  have  given  our  readers  seems  the  one  which  has 
met  with  the  least  contradiction  at  any  rate,  and 
which  being  composed  almost  equally  of  Prussian 
and  Danish  reports  has,  it  is  hoped,  the  merit  of 
impartiality.  Meanwhile  Captain  Tegetthof,  who 
commanded  the  German  squadron,  has  been 
appointed  Vice- Admiral  by  the  Emperor,  "in 
recognition  of  his  brave  exploit  off  Heligoland."  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Conference  will  bring 
about.  We  have  described  elsewhere  the  shameful 
exactions  perpetrated  by  the  Prussians  in  Jutland 
upon  unoffending  inhabitants, — exactions  which 
have  raised  the  indignation  of  England  almost 
beyond  bounds,  and  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
so  justly  condemned  in  Parliament ;  at  any  rate 
we  can  rejoice  that  the  unhappy  Danes  have,  at 
least,  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  whole  of  this 
country,  even  if  it  be,  perforce,  confined  to  words. 
"Witness  the  declaration  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in 
Parliament,  and  the  hearty  echo  which  it  met,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  German  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  the  display 
of  sympathy  will  be  confined  to  words. 

The  insurrection  in  Poland,  hopeless  of  success 
almost  from  the  first,  is  dying  out,  nay,  may  almost 
be  considered  as  entirely  suppressed  ;  and  deeply 
as  we  are  always  used  to  sympathise  with  the  Poles, 
for  their  own  sakes  we  caimot  but  rejoice  that  a 
hopeless  strife  is  ended.  Extremes  meet,  and  as 
an  instance  of  this,  we  should  like  our  readers  to 
notice  the  unwonted  accord  of  feeling  displayed  in 
General  Garibaldi's  impassioned  entreaty  to  the 
English  people  "not  to  forget  mihappy  Poland," 
and  the  "allocution"  of  the  Pope,  wherein  he 
speaks  so  strongly  in  their  favour  as  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  Eussian  indignation.  While  upon  the 
well-worn  subject  of  Garibaldi  we  have  to  apologise 
that  we  cannot  quite  go  along  with  some  of  our 
correspondents  in  their  expressions  of  unbounded 
— ^we  had  almost  said — adoration  of  himself,  his 
character,  person  and  dress.  We  do  think  him  to 
be^  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  we  should  have 
rejoiced  to  see  him  welcomed  in  England  with  be- 
fitting cordiality ;  but  there  are  bounds  to  every- 


thing, and  two  sides  to  every  question.  The  ex- 
cessive vehemence  of  the  reception  frightened  even 
Garibaldi  himself,  and  made  him  glad  to  escape 
from  England  by  a  short  cut.  In  so  far  as  Gari- 
baldi was  a  simple-minded  redresser  of  grievances, 
and  a  protesting  voice  against  unjustifiable  tyranny, 
we  sympathise  with  him  to  the  uttermost  ;  but  we 
should  be  sorry  to  endorse  his  later  proceedings,  or 
to  defend  the  step  which  had  such  an  unhappy  end 
at  Aspromonte.  We  fully  re-echo  the  cry  Viva 
L' Italia  una,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  unity 
is  to  be  attained  by  encouraging  revolutionary 
tendencies,  or  by  undermining  the  existing  religion 
of  the  country. 

While  the  north-west  boundary  of  the  Russian 
Empire  has  been  gradually  subdued  by  force  of 
arms,  fit  the  extreme  south-east  success  has  at- 
tended their  attempts  to  conquer  the  insurrection 
of  the  Circassian  tribes  of  the  North  Caucasus. 
These  tribes  are  Mahometan  ;  indeed  the  entire 
Caucasus  once  belonged  to  Turkey,  but  the  North 
was  ceded  to  Russia  by  Turkey  in  1830.  Ever 
since  they  have  been  in  an  almost  constant  state 
of  revolt,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  experi^ced 
defeat,  emigrating  to  Constantinople.  In"  1859 
about  20,000  did  this,  and  now,  in  consequence  of 
a  decisive  defeat,  27,000  have  poured  into  Trebi- 
zonde,  seeking  a  passage.  They  are  suffering 
fearful  privations  of  every  sort,  hunger,  cold, 
nakedness,  typhus  fever,  and  small-pox,  while  wait- 
ing at  this  port  for  a  passage  across  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  the  Turks,  though  generously  doing 
their  best  for  the  miserable  people,  are  almost  at 
their  wits'  end  to  find  means  of  transport  for  them, 
and  of  subsistence  when  they  are  transported  over. 
Many  of  the  weakest  die  on  the  short  voyage  of 
three  or  four  days.  Out  of  one  transport-load  of 
600,  only  370,  it  said,  arrived  at  their  destination. 
The  Sultan,  from  his  private  purse,  has  given 
50,000Z.,  and  it  is  calculated  that  an  outlay  of 
more  than  a  million  sterling  will  be  required  by 
the  Government  before  these  exiles  can  be  per- 
manently established  in  Turkey.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  Chinese  rebellion  which  still  exists,  but 
which  is  gradually  being  subdued,  and  the  insult- 
ing treatment  which  the  British  Envoy  to  Bhootan 
has  experienced,  Asia  has  nothing  specially  requir- 
ing notice  ;  and  of  the  last  fact  there  are  only 
telegraphic  reports  as  yet. 

The  west  slave  coast  of  Africa  has  been  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  the  King  of  Dahomey  and  the 
Egbas,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  town,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lagos  are  called.  The  town  is 
a  curious  one,  composed  of  caverns  hollowed  out 
of  a  porphyritic  rock,  which  till  1825  were  in- 
habited by  banditti,  but  on  their  departure  were 
taken  possession  of  by  fugitives  and  outlaws,  those 
principally  who  were  escaping  from  slavery.  In 
process  of  time  the  rock  became  a  city  ;  and  it 
consists  now  of  200,000  inliabitants,  who  have  pro- 
tected themselves  l3y  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
embracing  a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles,  who 
wished  to  make  themselves  into  a  free  State. 

The  King  of  Dahomey  objected  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  State  ;  and  when  he  was  visited 
in  his  capital  by  an  English  officer  not  long  ago, 
he  stated  his  mtention  of  making  an  expedition 
against  the  asylum  of  freedom.    Captain  Wilmot 
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deprecated  any  such  enterprise  as  strongly  as  he 
could,  but  the  King  was  obdurate.  About  two 
months  ago  the  expedition  started  from  Abomey, 
the  King's  capital.  The  King  conducted  an  army 
10,000  strong,  and  an  artillery  train  of  three  brass 
six-pounders,  with  which  force  he  appeared  before 
Abbeokuta  on  the  16th  of  March.  The  picked 
troops  of  His  Majesty's  army  were  women — real 
fighting  Amazons,  who  actually  formed  the  column 
of  assault,  and  behaved  with  the  most  determined 
valour.  When  the  signal  for  attack  was  gi»en, 
these  women  scaled  the  wall  like  furies.  One  of 
them,  whose  left  hand  was  cut  olf  as  she  clung  to 
the  parapet,  killed  her  antagonist  with  her  right 
before  she  was  hurled  back  into  the  ditch.  The 
Egbas  received  the  assaulting  column  with  a  tre- 
mendous fire,  repulsed  the  advancing  army,  and 
then,  when  they  found  the  enemy  taking  to  flight, 
sallied  forth  in  pursuit,  and  slew  without  mercy. 
The  neighbouring  tribes  and  villagers,  discerning 
the  opportunity,  turned  out  also,  and  joined  heartily 
in  the  general  massacre.  Ultimately  the  King  left 
3,000  of  his  troops  behind  him— 1,000  killed  and 
2,000  prisoners — and  two  of  his  three  guns. 

We  must  now,  before  concluding,  take  one  glance 
at  the  New  World  ;  for,  although  from  their  near- 
ness to  ourselves,  we  take  a  warmer  interest  in  the 
contests  of  the  Danes  and  Germans,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  war  which  has  been  raging  for  the 
last  three  years  is  carried  on  by  those  who  speak 
our  language,  and  who  belong  by  ties  of  common 
ancestry  to  ourselves.  And  while  the  European 
forces  number  their  casualties  by  twenties,  thirties, 
and  a  hundred,  in  the  same  week,  in  the  New 
World  the  slain  were  counted  by  tens  of  thousands. 

The  Federal  army  of  the  Potomac,  led  by 
General  Grant,  crossed  the  Rapidan  on  the  3rd  of 
May.  Ever  since,  up  to  the  11th — so  far  only  have 
the  detailed  accounts  reached  England— General 
Lee  has  been  alternately  retreating  from  and  at- 
tacking him,  with  no  decided  advantage  on  either 
side,  though  tremendous  carnage  on  both.  The 
watchword  of  the  Federal  arms  is,  "  On  to  Rich- 
mond." Whether  they  will  succeed  in  this  aim  is 
very  doubtful ;  but  there  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  a  growing  weariness  on  the  Northern  side  of 
the  war,  and  hearts  and  tongues  are  all  anxiously 
considering  what  will  be  the  event  of  next  year's 
election  to  the  Presidency,  which,  unless  the  issue 
is  decided  before  then,  will  surely  have  an  influence 
towards  its  termination. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

A  letter  following  any  paragraph  in  the  News  Sum- 
mary refers  to  fuller  detail  elsetvhere,  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  indicated  by  the  same  letter. 

[April  28.] 

New  York,  April  12. 

America. — Orders  were  issued  on  Friday  last  by 
General  Grant  to  revoke  all  furloughs,  to  direct  bag- 
gage to  the  rear,  and  sutlers  to  leave  the  army,  in  view 
of  the  resumption  of  active  operations. 

Continuous  rains  prevent  an  immediate  movement. 

Letters  from  Washington  state  that  a  threefold  ad- 
vance on  Richmond — namely,  by  Grant  across  the 
Eapidan,  Smith  up  the  Peninsula,  and  ^urnside  via 
Goldsborough,  North  Carolina — ^has  been  determined 
upon. 


General  Gilmore's  official  report  of  the  expedition, 
dated  the  7th  ult. ,  exonerates  President  Lincoln  from 
blame  in  the  matter,  and  states  that  it  was  undertaken 
upon  his  own  suggestion,  and  that  it  failed  through 
the  incautious  and  unauthorized  advance  of  General 
Seymour. 

New  Orleans  letters  of  the  2d  inst.  discredit  the  late 
accounts  of  Federal  successes  in  Cane  River,  and  add 
that  counter  reports  had  reached  New  Orleans  of  a 
disastrous  result  to  General  A.  G.  Smith,  and  his  je» 
treat  to  Alexandria. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Federal 
frigate  Minnesota,  in  Hampton  Roads,  with  a  torpedo, 
was  made  by  the  Confederates  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th. 

Copenhagen,  April  22. 
The  Wae  in  Denmark.  — Yesterday  all  was  quiet 
at  Diippel. 

Among  the  Danish  dead  lying  in  Ulkebol  are  the 
following  officers : — Three  colonels,  five  captains,  eight 
lieutenants,  three  cadets,  and  one  chief  surgeon. 

Of  the  Danish  officers  captured  unhurt,  or  only 
slightly  wounded,  the  following  are  at  present  known  : 
— one  major,  two  captains,  and  28  lieutenants. 

April  23. 

The  King  has  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  army, 
in  which  he  says  : — 

* '  The  suiferings  and  losses  of  the  last  few  days  will 
not  be  in  vain  ;  they  will  bear  fruits  in  this  struggle 
against  violence  and  injustice — a  struggle  the  aim 
of  which  is  the  existence  and  independence  of  our 
country. " 

Paris,  April  25. 
The  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in 
Paris,  are  as  nothing,  it  is  said,  compared  with  those 
in  contemplation. 

April  28. 

Close  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Festival,  [a] 

New  York,  April  16. 

The  Confederates,  under  Forrest,  carried  Fort 
Pillow  by  assault  at  three  p.m.  on  the  13th.  The 
struggle  was  most  desperate.  It  is  stated  that  400 
out  of  600  Federals  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  Confederates  have  removed  ordnance  from  the 
post,  and  are  j)reparing  to  attack  Memphis. 

The  Confederates  are  reported  to  have  again  occu- 
pied Paducah,  in  Kentucky. 

The  draught,  which  was  ordered  for  to-day,  will  not 
take  place  until  further  orders. 

The  motion  for  Mr.  Long's  expulsion  has  been  with- 
drawn, and  a  vote  of  censure  passed  by  eighty  against 
seventy. 

[April  30.] 

Calcutta,  April  14. 
The  Indian  Budget. — Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has 
introduced  his  Budget  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  surplus  for  the  year  1863-64  amounted  to  30,000Z. 

The  surplus  for  the  year  1861-65  is  estimated  at 
820, 000?. 

[May  2.] 

Paris,  May  1. 
France. — The  Memorial  Diplomatique  of  to-day- 
says  : — 

*'  Among  the  rumours  current  during  the  last  few 
days  which  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  consist- 
ence, we  feel  bound  to  notice  one  which  asserts  that 
the  London  Conference  would  decide  upon  prolonging 
its  deliberations  under  the  form  of  a  Congress. 

"  At  present,  however,  the  full  powers  with  which 
the  representatives  of  the  signitaries  of  the  London. 
Treaty  are  furnished  oidy  authorize  them  to  take 
part  in  the  Conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  Dano- 
Gennan  conflict.     The  convocation  of  a  Congress 
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must  form  the  subject  of  special  negotiations  between 
the  Governments,  and  could  in  no  case  emanate  from 
the  Conference,  which,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  con- 
fined to  the  settlement  of  the  Dano-Gennan  difiQ.- 
culty.  [a] 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  gave  a  sumptuous  banquet  to 
the  Ministers  and  other  distinguished  guests  on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  annual  exhibition  in  the 
rooms,  Trafalgar-square. 

The  company  began  to  arrive  shortly  after  two 
o'clock,  and  spent  the  interval  till  dinner  was  an- 
nounced in  examining  the  pictures  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  are  adorned. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  (Sir  Charles 
Eastlake)  occupied  the  chair. 

Dublin,  May  2. 
Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald  committed  suicide  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  river  Suir,  near  his  own  house. 

[May  3.] 

The  Indian  Telegraph. — The  following  telegram 
was  yesterday  received  at  the  India-office,  May  2  : — • 

"  Colonel  Stewart  requests  me  to  inform  Sir  Charles 
Wood  that  the  cable  was  landed  at  Fao  on  the  29tli 
of  March.  Its  junction  with  the  Turkish  line  was 
effected  on  the  8th  of  April.  Telegraphic  line  be- 
tween Irak  and  India  is  now  completed ;  works  nicely. 
Communication  between  Bussorah  and  Kurrachee 
takes  place  in  five  minutes.  Two  English  steamers 
ply  on  the  Tigris  ;  a  third  one  expected  from  Kurra- 
chee to  convey  correspondence  till  completion  of  the 
Irak  line.    Persian  line  will  be  completed  in  July." 

Paris,  May  2, 

France. — The  Moniteur  of  this  evening  says  : — 
The  English  Cabinet  having  requested  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Austrian  Government  respecting  the 
despatch  of  ships  to  the  Baltic,  the  latter  replied  that 
no  such  intention  existed.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  consequence  renounced  its  plan  of  sending 
an  English  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  Austria  and  Prussia 
insist  upon  the  cessation  of  the  blockade  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  an  armistice,  Prussia  is  said  to  off'er 
as  an  equivalent  the  renunciation  of  the  war  contri- 
bution in  Jutland,  and  is  also  reported  to  propose 
to  evacuate  Jutland  should  the  Danes  retire  from 
Alsen,  suspend  the  blockade,  and  restore  the  captured 
ships." 

[May  4.] 

London. — Another  case  of  death,  from  destitution, 
in  the  streets,  [c] 

[May  5.] 

Paris,  May  4. 
France. — The  Ernperor  received  the  Japanese 
Ambassadors  yesterday. 

In  reply  to  their  speech,  His  Majesty  said  : — 
**I  am  grateful  to  the  Tycoon  for  having  felt  the 
necessity  of  giving  explanations  as  to  the  difficulties 
attending  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  also  as 
regards  the  attack  upon  a  French  officer,  I  sincerely 
desii-e  to  see  an  extension  of  our  relations.  For  this 
end  the  J apanese  Government  must,  before  all,  cause 
international  laws  to  be  respected,  and  be  convinced 
of  the  understanding  between  the  European  Powers 
to  defend  their  honour  and  interests  in  distant 
countries. " 

Shanghai,  March  26, 
China  and  Japan, — The  rebel  cause  is  losing 
ground.    Major  Gordon  has  captured  Eshing,  and  is 
marching  on  Nankin.    Two  other  cities  have  sur- 
rendered. 

Advices  from  Japan  state  that  another  Englishman 
has  been  nearly  assassinated  at  Nagasaki. 


[May  7.] 

Rome,  May  1. 

The  Pope's  strong  language  about  Poland  has 
caused  some  excitement  here,  [d"] 

Dr.  Jeune,  Master  of  Pembroke,  Oxford,  is  made 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  [e] 

Paris,  May  6. 

Additional  troops  sent  to  Algeria. 

Garibaldi  sails  from  the  Cornish  coast  for  Caprera. 

[May  10.] 

Defeat  of  the  Austrian  Squadron. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  Monday,  the  9th  of 
May,  from  the  Governor  of  Heligoland; — 

**  2  o'clock  VM. 
"The  Austrian  squadron,  consisting  of  two  frigates 
and  three  gunboats,  is  just. engaging  the  Danish  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  two  f»igates  and  one  corvette,  six 
miles  east  of  Heligoland. 
Result  later. 

4  o'clock  P.M. 
"  The  Danes  have  won  the  action.  One  Austrian 
frigate  is  in  flames,  and  she,  together  with  the  other 
Austrian  frigate  and  gunboats,  is  making  for  Heli- 
goland. They  are  almost  in  English  water.  The 
Aurora  is  here. 

**  Governor." 

Berlin,  May  9. 
The  following  telegrams  have  been  received  here 
this  evening : — 

"  Heligoland,  May  9. 
*'  A  very  severe  naval  engagement,  lasting  an  hour 
and  a  half,  has  taken  place  between  three  Danish 
frigates  and  the  German  squadron.  An  Austrian 
frigate  appears  to  be  in  flames,  and  is  approaching 
the  island,  accompanied  by  all  the  German  ships, 
while  the  Danes  are  steering  northwards. 

*'  5  p.m. 

* '  The  whole  Danish  fleet  is  at  anchor  behind  Sand 
Island.  The  fire  on  board  the  Austrian  frigate  has 
been  extinguished.  She  lost  her  foremast  and  bow- 
sprit." 

[May  11.] 

Heligoland,  May  9. 

The  Naval  Engagement  off  Heligoland. — The 
Austrian  frigate  which  was  set  on  fire  and  lost  her 
foremast  and  bowsprit  in  the  naval  engagement  of 
to-day  was  the  Schwartzenberg.  She  had  100  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

On  board  the  Radetzky  twenty -five  men  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  Prussian  ships  have  not  sustained  much  in- 
jury. 

The  combined  squadron  is  now  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  roads. 

It  is  said  the  Danes  have  also  suffered  severely. 
They  are  j)roceeding  in  a  northerly  direction. 

Cuxhaven,  May  10. 
The  allied  squadron  arrived  here  this  morning. 
The  Austrian  frigate  Schwartzenberg  not  only  lost  her 
foremast  and  bowsprit,  but  sustained  other  serious 
injuries. 

The  loss  of  the  squadron  in  killed  and  wounded 
is  said  to  be  170, 

The  engagement  took  place  between  Heligoland 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

New  York,  May  1. 
The  French  ships  that  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe 
to  fetch  away  the  tobacco  at  Richmond  belonging  to 
the  French  Grovernment  have  returned  by  order  of 
the  French  Charge  d'Affaii'es,  and  at  the  request  of 
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the  Federal  Government.  The  reason  assigned  is  the 
inopportuneness  of  their  presence  in  the  river.  _ 

Governor  Seymour  has  appealed  to  the  capitalists 
of  New  York  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  State  by 
providing  for  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on 
the  State  debt. 

[May  13.] 

Copenhagen,  May  10. 

Denmark. — The  Government  has  concluded  a 
truce  for  one  month,  commencing  from  the  12th  inst. 
The  belligerents  are  to  give  notice  of  their  intention 
to  renew  hostilities  one  week  before  its  expiration. 

The  allies  will  remain  in  possession  of  Jutland, 
and  the  Danes  of  Alsen. 

The  allied  forces  are  not  to  impose  any  further 
contributions  in  Jutland,  nor  to  interfere  in  the  civil 
government  of  that  province. 

The  blockade  of  the  German  ports  is  raised.  [/] 

[May  14.] 

News  have  been  received  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
king  of  Dahomey's  army. 

[May  17.] 

Paris,  May  17. 

The  trial  of  the  poisoning  case  of  La  Pommerais 
was  concluded  to-day.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  poisoning  the  widow  De  Pauw.  No  men- 
tion of  extenuating  circumstances  having  been  made. 
La  Pommerais  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  it  is 
likely  he  will  not  be  executed. 

The  Paris  evening  papers  of  to-day  deny  the  rumour 
of  Baron  von  Beust  having  been  received  by  the 
Emperor,  the  former  not  having  visited  Paris. 

La  France  of  this  evening,  speaking  of  the  reports 
as  to  probable  Ministerial  changes,  believes  itself  able 
to  assert  that  no  change  will  take  place — at  least, 
not  during  this  Session — of  the  Corps  Legislatif. 

[May  18.] 

New  York,  May  4. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  position  of  both  armies  on 
the  Kapidan  remains  unchanged.  Complete  secrecy 
is  maintained  by  General  Grant  on  his  intended 
movements.  The  village  of  Madison  Court-house 
was  wholly  destroyed  by  a  Federal  cavalry  recomioit- 
ring  force  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  object  being  to 
dislodge  a  small  force  of  Confederate  sharpshooters. 

The  Federals  evacuated  "Washington,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  28th  of  April,  and  retired  to  Newbern. 

General  Banks  has  retreated  from  Grand  Ecore  to 
Alexandria,  100  miles  distant.  Admiral  Porter's 
fleet  has  also  returned  to  Alexandria. 

Confederate  despatches  report  Banks's  loss  on  the 
8th  ult.  at  8,000  men.  The  Federal  account  admits 
5,000. 

The  Confederate  Generals,  Prince  Polignac  and 
Monthon,  were  severely  wounded  on  that  day. 

Calcutta,  April  28. 
Me,  Ashley  Eden,  British  Envoy  to  Bhootan, 
has  been  insulted  by  the  chiefs  of  that  State  in  public 
Durbar.  He  was  subsequently  imprisoned  and  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  British  Assam  to 
Bhootan. 

Copenhagen,  May  17. 
The  Prussian  General  Bomstedt,  at  Wiborg,  on 
the  13th,  imposed  a  contribution  in  kind.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  local  authorities  to  give  the  articles 
demanded  without  payment,  he  threatened  to  take 
them  by  armed  force,  and  to  throw  the  Committee  of 
Provisions  into  prison. 


[May  19.] 

Copenhagen,  May  17. 
The  Prussians  in  Jutland. — The  Prussians  have 
refused  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the 
armistice. 

[May  20.] 

New  York,  May  6. 
America.  — The  army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the 
Kapidan  at  Ely's  and  Germania  Fords  without  oppo- 
sition at  midnight,  on  the  3d,  and  the  morning  of 
the  4th.  By  the  latest  accounts  no  battle  had 
occurred. 

General  Lee  had  retired  to  Mine  Run,  which 
General  Meade  found  impregnable  last  December. 

General  Burnside,  with  a  force  of  40,000  men, 
formed  the  reserve. 

General  Baldy  Smith  has  marched  on  the  line  of 
James  River  to  Fort  Darling,  while  a  third  column, 
under  Generals  Couch  and  Sigel,  is  advancing  through, 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

General  Sherman's  forces  are  in  motion  in  Ten- 
nessee, but  it  is  not  known  whether  against  General 
Johnstone  at  Dalton,  or  from  Knoxville  towards  the 
rear  of  Richmond. 

A  report,  which  requires  confirmation,  has  been 
in  circulation  a  whole  day,  that  General  Burnside 
has  been  defeated  by  General  Longstreet  at  Thorough" 
fare  Gap,  with  the  loss  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  men. 

General  Butler  is  severely  censured  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Washington,  North  Carolina,  which  it  is 
declared  was  threatened  by  only  seven  companies 
of  Confederates,  and  by  which  the  Federals  lost  all 
their  heavy  ordnance  and  several  million  doUara' 
worth  of  stores,  which  were  burnt  to  prevent  capture* 
The  town  itself  is  totally  destroyed. 

Cairo  telegra,phs  to  the  3d  state  that  the  Con- 
federates attacked  General  Banks  during  his  retreat 
to  Alexandria,  and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
1,000  men  and  nine  camion. 

The  same  despatches  report  that  the  Confederate 
General  Marmaduke  had  attacked  General  Steele 
near  Camden,  Arkansas,  and  captured  1,000  pri- 
soners, 7  cannon,  and  240  wagons. 

Despatches  of  the  6th  state  that  General  Steele 
had  returned  to  Little  Rock. 

Copenhagen,  May  18. 

Denmark. — The  Prussian  Commander  at  Veile 
has  prohibited  the  departure  of  any  ships  from  that 
port,  [g] 

Whit-Sunday  observed  as  usual, 

Berlin,  May  19. 

Prussia. — The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  has  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Army  Corps. 

Field-Marshal  von  Wrangel  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Coimt. 

It  is  asserted,  upon  good  authority,  that  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia  has  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Duchies. 

Evening. 

A  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Herr  von 
der  Heydt,  met  here  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  company  to  construct  a  Schleswig- 
Holstein  canal  to  connect  the  North  Sea  with  the 
Baltic. 

An  offer  of  the  Government  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  preparatory  works  from  the  Exchequer  was 
accepted. 

Privy  Councillor  Lentze  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  undertaking. 

In  a  note  addressed  by  Herr  von  Bismark  on  the 
14th  inst.  to  Count  Bernstorff,  the  Minister  at  the 
end  declares  the  Prussian  Government  to  be  com- 
pletely free  from  all  obligations  that  might  be 
deduced  from  the  Treaty  of  1852,  and  to  be  justified 
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in  discussing  any  other  combination  that  may  be 
entirely  independent  of  that  treaty. 

HeiT  von  Bismark  continues  : — 

*'It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  political  relations 
that  the  solution  of  the  question  is  of  European 
importance,  and  that  endeavours  should  be  made  to 
effect  this  conjointly  with  the  other  great  Powers. 
This  position  was  the  only  one  recognised  by  the 
Government  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  its  decla- 
ration of  the  81st  of  January.  The  sole  task  of  the 
Conference  is  conjointly  to  search  for  and  deliberate 
upon,  the  means  whereby  a  solution  of  the  question 
may  be  arrived  at." 

Marseilles,  May  19. 

The  Algerian  Instjrrection. — Advices  received 
here  from  Oran  announce  the  defection  of  the  greater 
part  of  Flittas,  in  the  subdivision  of  Mostaganem. 

On  the  14th  inst.  Colonel  Lipasset,  on  his  return 
from  Tiaret,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  2,500  men. 

After  a  long  combat,  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss. 

The  French  had  one  killed  and  four  wounded.  . 

Tui'in,  May  19. 
The  Pope. — The  Opinione  of  this  evening  says  : — 
"  Letters  from  Pome  to  the  16th  inst.  state  that 

the  illness  of  the  Pope  has  increased  in  an  alarming 

degi-ee. 

"  A  secret  Pontifical  bull  is  said  to  have  been 
issued,  ordering  a  conclave  composed  only  of  the 
Cardinals  present  in  Eome,  for  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Pius  IX.  before  the  death  of  the  latter  is 
known  to  the  public." 

Trieste,  May  19. 
TuRKET. — Advices  received  here  from  Constanti- 
nople announce  that  the  negotiations  between  England, 
the  Porte,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  respecting  the 
transport  of  troops  to  India  have  been  satisfactorily 
concluded. 

Shanghai,  April  9. 
Cwn^ A.— Defeat  of  the  Imperialists.  — {By  Tele- 
graph from  Suez).  The  Imperialists  have  been 
repulsed  at  Kintang.  Major  Gordon  was  wounded, 
and  several  of  his  officers  were  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

The  Imperialists  are  recovering  from  this  reverse, 
and  are  again  moving  to  attack  Kintang.  They  are 
receiving  large  reinforcements. 

The  rebels  are  believed  to  be  hemmed  in. 

Paris  enjoyed  an  unusual  sensation  on  Whit- 
Monday.  A  division  took  place  in  the  Legislative 
body,  in  which  the  Government  was  beaten.  The 
majority  was  a  majority  of  one,  but  when  the  defeat 
was  announced  the  statement  was  received,  we  are 
told,  with  agitation.  The  113  who  outnumbered  the 
112  supporters  of  the  Government  were  dismayed  at 
their  own  success.  Several  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  this  extraordinary  conduct,  but  the  best,  and,  we 
believe,  the  true  reason  why  the  113  voted  against 
the  Government  was,  because  they  thought  that  a 
gi-eat  wrong  committed  by  the  State  ought  to  be 
redressed  by  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  technical 
reasons  advanced  to  the  contrary.  {{] 

The  Matlock  will  case  is  likely  to  be  re-opened, 
in  consequence  of  fresh  papers  having  been  dis- 
covered. [7i] 

[May  21.] 

New  York,  May  4. 
The  Civil  War  in  America. — A  heavy  storm  has 
delayed  operations  in  Yirginia  for  a  day  or  two  past  ; 
but  the  news  of  a  great  battle  is  daily  expected.  All 
reliable  information  thus  far  received  concerning 
General  Lee's  movements  indicates  that  he  will  not 
fall  back  towards  Richmond,  but  will  offer  battle  on 


the  Rapidan,  or  possibly  assume  the  offensive.  His 
troops  are  being  concentrated  at  Orange  Court-house. 
A  considerable  rebel  force  is  at  Fredericksburg,  throw- 
ing up  earthworks  on  the  heights.  One  division  of 
Longstreet's  army  is  said  to  be  at  Hanover  Court- 
house, in  reserve.  All  accounts  agree-  in  admitting 
the  recent  heavy  reinforcements  received  by  General 
Lee,  Hi&  army  is  believed  to  number  at  least  100,000 
men.  He  is  said  to  have  22,000  effective  cavalry. 
The  rear  of  Beauregard's  army  passed  through  Peters- 
burg on  the  30th  ult.,  according  to  rebel  accounts. 
The  town  of  Maddison  Court-house  has  been  burned 
by  the  Federal  troops.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that 
a  body  of  rebels  took  refuge  in  the  place,  and  fired 
upon  Union  troops  from  the  houses.  A  Federal 
cavalry  force  encountered  a  small  body  of  Mosley's 
guerillas,  near  Upperville,  and,  after  a  brisk  fight, 
captured  twenty  of  them.  The  army  of  the  Potomac 
is  represented  to  be  larger  than  that  of  General  Lee, 
and  in  excellent  fighting  condition. 

Southern  papers  say  that  a  battle  near  Chattanooga 
is  near  at  hand.  Johnston's  force  is  said  to  be  65,000, 
He  was  expecting  to  be  joined  by  a  portion  of  troops 
under  Forrest,  who  is  reported  to  have  received  large 
additions  to  his  force  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 

Advices  from  North  Carolina  announce  the  evacua- 
tion of  Washington  by  the  Federal  troops  on  the 
28th  ult.  The  object  was  to  concentrate  for  the 
defence  of  Newbern,  which  is  threatened  by  the  rebels 
with  an  immediate  attack  from  a  large  land  force  and 
three  powerful  rams.  The  rebel  ram  in  the  Neuse 
River  had  moved  down  to  within  four  miles  of  the 
city,  but  could  not  make  an  attack  until  a  rise  took 
place  in  the  river.  This  ram  is  said  to  draw  nine  feet, 
and  to  be  much  more  formidable  than  the  one  which 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Plymouth.  General  Peck 
has  been  superseded  in  the  command  of  Newbern  by 
Gen.  Palmer.  Gen.  Beauregard  is'  said  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  troops  in  North  Carolina ;  although 
another  account  announces  his  arrival  in  Virginia, 

Latest  advices  from  Louisiana  state  that  the  army 
of  General  Banks  has  fallen  back  to  Alexandria, 
closely  followed  by  the  rebels  under  General  Kirby 
Smith.  All  the  Federal  transports  and  gunboats, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Eastport,  had  reached  the 
falls  at  Alexandria,  A  rebel  cavalry  force,  under 
Van  Zandt,  had  appeared  at  Clieneyville,  nineteen 
miles  below  Alexandria.  The  rebels  are  also  reported 
to  have  a  large  cavalry  force  near  Baton  Rouge. 
Rebel  accounts  claim  that  Kirby  Smith  captured  in 
the  recent  battles  in  Louisiana,  2,500  prisoners,  thirty- 
five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  200  wagons. 

America, — The  Federal  House  of  Representatives 
lias  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  alleged 
frauds  in  the  Treasury  department,  with  which  the 
name  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Chase,  has  been  coupled. 

Admiral  Wilkes,  the  officer  concerned  in  the  Trent 
affair,  has  been  found  guilty  by  court-mai'tial  of  dis- 
obedience and  negligence  in  obeying  orders,  disre- 
spectful language  to  his  superior  officer,  and  other 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  publicly  reprimanded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  to  be  suspended  from  duty  for  three  years. 

The  latest  commercial  bulletin  is  as  follows  : — 
"Money  easy.    Gold  94  per  cent,  prem." 

The  great  struggle  between  Grant  and  Lee,  evi- 
dently now  draws  near.  Not  a  syllable  of  Grant's 
plans  is  as  yet  known  to  the  public,  although  an 
immense  body  of  troops  have  been  gathered  by  him 
for  the  blow  he  is  meditating.  The  number  of  troops 
he  has  received  from  all  sources  is  estimated  at  thi-ee 
hundred  thousand.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
beds  have  been  provided  in  Washington  in  the  hos- 
pitals, 

Qijeenstown.  —  The  emigration  stiU  continues 
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vigorous.  Ill  addition  to  300  passengers  for  America 
who  embarked  in  the  Cunard  steamer  on  Monday- 
week,  at  Queenstown,  nearly  500  were  on  Wednesday- 
taken  on  board  the  Citij  of  London,  and  as  many- 
more  were  left  to  wait  for  an  extra  steamer,  whicli 
was  despatched  last  Monday,  when  some  hundreds 
were  left  behind. 

Copenhagen,  May  15. 
The  Danish  Sqijadeon. — The  North  Sea  squadron 
arrived  here  to-day  at  noon,  in  an  undamaged  state, 
and  was  greatly*cheered  by  the  assembled  spectators. 
The  King  went  on  board  the  ships. 

EoYAL  Literary  Fund.  — On  Wednesday  night 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Eoyal 
Literary  Fund  was  celebrated  at  St.  James's  Hall,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  presiding.  There 
were  above  400  guests  on  the  occasion,  including  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Earl  Eussell,  the  Belgian  Minis- 
ter, Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Broughton,  and  a  large 
number  of  well-known  literary  men. — The  Prince  of 
Wales  proposed  the  first  toast — the  health  of  the 
Queen — and  his  rising  was  the  signal  for  long  and 
continued  cheering.    He  said  :  "  This  is  a  toast  I  feel 
sure  you  will  receive  with  enthusiasm  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  it  is  received  on  all  public  occasions  ;  and 
though  the  Queen,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  public  life,  still  the  interest  she 
takes  in  every  institution  of  the  country,  and  cha- 
ritable institutions  in  particular,,  remains  undimi- 
nished."— After  the  other  usual  toasts  had  been  pro- 
posed and  replied  to^  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  ' '  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Lite- 
rary Fund,"  and  was  again  received  with  loud  cheers. 
— Earl  Rtjssell  proposed  the  toast  of  ' '  English  Lite- 
rature," coupling  it  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope.    He  thought  that  English  literature,  pros- 
perous as  it  had  been  in  its  progress  for  five  centuiies, 
had  not  yet  obtained  that  prominence  which  it  ought 
to  have  in  the  standai'd  of  our  English  education. — 
Mr.  A.  Trollope  responded  in  appropriate  terms. 
— Lord  Houghton  proposed  the  toast,  "Foreign 
Literature,"  coupling  therewith  the  name  of  M.  Yan 
de  Weyer,  the  Belgian  Minister. — Earl  Stanhope 
proposed  "The  Health  of  Plis  Royal  Highness  the 
Chairmai^." — Mr.  Pollock  announced  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  at  2,000^,,  including  100  guineas  from 
the  Queen,  and  100  guineas  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  Deaths  in  London  last  week  were  1,306,  a 
number  rather  in  excess  of  that  estimated  for  the 
second  week  of  May. 

America. — Tlie  Campaign  in  Virginia.  Three 
Severe  Engagements.  — The  following  highly  important 
telegram  was  received  last  night  at  Mr,  Renter's 
office 

New  York,  May  10. 
The  military  news  is  not  considered  decisive,  but  is 
generally  interpreted  by  the  public  as  favourable  to 
Grant. 

[May  23.] 

General  Grant  fought  two  severe  battles  in  Wilder- 
ness on  the  5th  and  6th  inst. ,  but  no  official  reports  have 
been  as  yet  published  of  these  encounters.  Secretary 
Stanton  has  issued  a  bulletin,  stating  that  the  general 
results  might  be  considered  as  a  success  to  the  Federal 
arms. 

The  fighting  on  the  6th  was  the  most  desperate 
that  has  been  known  in  modern  times.  A.  large 
number  of  prisoners  have  been  both  lost  and  captured. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
was  taken.    General  Wadsworth  has  been  killed. 

After  the  battle  of  the  6th,  General  Lee  com- 
menced a  retreat  during  the  night  by  the  direct  road, 
and  on  the  7th  General  Grant  began  the  pursuit. 


General  Hancock  passed  through  Spottsylvania 
Court-house  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  same  day  Grant's 
head-quarters  were  twenty  miles  south  of  the  battle- 
field of  the  6th. 

President  Lincoln  has  issued  a  proclamation,  stating 
that  sufficient  was  known  of  the  Federal  operations 
to  give  cause  for  special  gratitude  to  God,  and  recom- 
mending all  patriots  to  return  thanks  to  Him.  Con- 
gratulatory visits  were  paid  by  the  Washington  citi- 
zens to  the  President,  when  he  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  said  that,  although  Grant  had  met  with 
stubborn  resistance,  he  was  not  forced  back  from  the 
line  of  operations  on  which  he  had  started,  but  was 
advancing  on  the  line  he  liad  marked  out  before  the 
movement  commenced. 

Correspondents  furnish  the  following  particulars  : 
"In  the  battle  of  the  5th  General  Sedgwick  ad- 
vanced on  the  right.  General  Hancock  on  the  left,  and 
General  Warren  in  the  centre.  Strong  resistance 
Avas  offered  by  the  Confederates  under  Generals  Hill, 
Lougstreet,  and  Ewell,  and  fighting  continued  along 
the  whole  Federal  line  until  nightfall  In  this  day's 
battle  the  Confederates  are  reported  to  have  captured 
nearly  the  whole  of  two  Federal  brigades,  together 
with  their  commanders,  Seymour  and  Shaler.  On 
the  6th  the  engagement  Avas  renewed,  and  continued 
throughout  the  day  with  little  abatement.  In  the 
forenoon  Hancock  was  driven  back,  the  Confederates 
repossessing  themselves  of  some  of  the  ground  lost 
on  the  previous  day.  Sedgwick,  on  the  right,  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  but  reformed,  supported  by 
Burnside's  reserves.  Late  in  the  day  the  Confede- 
rates pierced  the  Federal  centre,  pushing  the  Federals  " 
so  far  back  as  nearly  to  detach  their  right  wing.  At 
the  close  of  the  evening  the  advantage  appeared  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Confederates. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  6th,  Grant  transferred  the 
6th  Corps  from  the  right  to  the  extreme  left,  and 
consolidated  his  lines.  Lee  commenced  retreating 
during  the  night,  and  on  the  following  day  the  firing 
was  of  a  desultory  nature,  both  armies  manoeuvring, 
Grant  advancing  his  ti'oops  on  the  Spottsjdvania  Com-t- 
house  road.  In  the  afternoon  Lee's  whole  force  was 
in  full  retreat  in  good  order,  to  take  up  another  line 
of  defence.  It  was  supposed  that  Lee  would  halt  on 
the  North  Anna  River. 

"The  Federal  losses  in  both  days'  battles  are  esti- 
mated at  from  8,000  to  12,000  men  hors  de  combat. 

"A  telegram  from  the  medical  director  announced 
that  from  6,000  to  8,000  v/oundedwere  being  sent  on 
to  Washington." 

In  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of  the  6th,  Gene- 
ral Lee  says  : 

"  Our  loss  in  killed  is  large,  but  we  have  not  many 
wounded.  General  Longstreet  is  severely  wounded,  Pe- 
gram  badly  wounded,  and  Jenkins  killed. "  He  thanks 
God  that  every  advance  of  Grant  has  been  repulsed. 

New  York,  May  11. 
Mr.  Stanton  reports  that  in  General  Grant's  de- 
spatches, dated  the  9th,  afternoon,  it  is  stated  that 
Lee  made  a  stand  at  Spottsylvania  Court-house, 
Hard  fighting  occurred,  but  no  general  engagement 
ensued. 

General  Sedgwick  was  killed  by  sharpshooters. 

On  the  9th  Grant  showed  no  signs  of  renewing  the 
attack,  being  engaged  in  replenishing  his  stores  from 
the  supply  train,  in  order  to  be  able  to  advance  with- 
out that  incumbrance. 

Generals  Getty,  Talbot,  Morris,  Robinson,  and 
Baxter  have  been  wounded. 

Correspondents  state  the  5th  Federal  Army  Corps 
to  have  been  engaged  on  the  Stli  instant,  three 
miles  north  of  Spottsylvania  Court-house  with  Gene- 
ral Ewell  and  part  of  Longstreet's  corps,  which  had 
reached  Spottsylvania  by  an  inner  road.  The  Federals 
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held  their  position,  but  suffered  heavily  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Grant  is  reported  to  be  two  miles  north  of  Spott- 
sylvania  Court-house,  with  Lee  in  his  front,  Ewell 
holding  the  heights  north  of  that  place. 

It  is  reported  that  General  Butler  was  engaged 
yesterday,  and  that  an  engagement  also  took  place 
between  the  iron-clads  in  James  River. 

Grant's  losses  are  now  estimated  at  27,000  men. 

New  York,  May  12. 

Latest  by  Telegraph  to  Halifax,— On  the  10th 
instant  General  Grant  fought  another  sanguinary 
battle  with  Lee,  which  lasted  from  the  afternoon 
until  dark.  Grant's  lines  extended  six  miles  along 
the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Po  ;  the  Confederates 
occupying  the  south-east  bank,  and  the  village  of 
Spottsylvania.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  the 
artillery  of  General  Grant.  Towards  dark  Burnside 
was  ordered  to  charge  the  Confederate  right  flank, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Lee  had  advanced  round 
the  Federal  right  flank,  and  was  moving  down  to 
break  through  Grant's  lines,  and  had  captured  the 
Supply  trains  in  the  Fredericksburg  plank  road.  This 
checked  Burnside's  intended  movement,  and  he  held 
his  ground,  threatening  the  Confederate  right,  whilst 
the  6th  Corps  charged  the  Confederate  centre,  driving 
the  enemy  from  their  first  line  of  rifle  pits,  and  cap- 
turing 2,000  prisoners.  In  consequence  of  Lee's 
movement.  Grant  faced  his  troops  about,  and,  having 
moved  his  trains  to  the  rear,  secured  a  new  position 
for  his  artillery,  but  Lee  did  not  follow  up  the  move- 
ment. During  the  night  he  was  reported  to  be  moving. 

On  the  11th  Burnside  advanced  and  occupied  Spott- 
sylvania Court-house,  driving  Hill's  corps  before  him. 

Grant's  losses  are  now  estimated  to  have  reached 
40,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  General 
Warren  is  reported  to  be  killed. 

JoLnston's  position  at  Eesaca  has  been  found  too 
strong  for  attack. 

Kew  York,  May  12. 

No  report  has  been  received  of  the  battle  being 
renewed  at  Spottsylvania  on  the  11th. 

Lee  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very  strong  position, 
behind  earthworks  and  woods. 

The  occupation  of  Spottsylvania  by  Burnside  has 
not  been  confirmed. 

The  Federal  depOt  for  the  wounded  is  at  Fredericks- 
burg. 

 f  

MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  Saturday  night. 
[a]  The  town  did  not  completely  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  festival  till  yesterday  evening,  when 
the  principal  streets  were  rendered  gay  by  the 
suspension  of  banners  on  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Though  Stratford  is  a  small  place,  its  streets,  it 
may  be  observed,  are  remarkably  wide,  and  there- 
fore singularly  well  adapted  to  popular  demonstra- 
tions. 

This  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  the  festival  ac- 
tually began  with  the  banquet,  and  while  the  bells 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  rang  a  merry 
peal,  the  doors  of  the  Pavilion  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  guests  and  the  spectators  were  alike  ad- 
mitted. 

At  about  half-past  three  o'clock  the  work  of 
eating  began,  the  eaters  numbering,  say,  700,  and 
there  could  scarcely  be  imagined  a  more  brilliant 
picture  than  that  presented  to  a  spectator,  who, 
from  an  elevated  place,  could  contemplate  the 


apparently  innumerable  tables,  all  occupied,  though 
not  inconveniently  crowded. 

Much  had  been  done  to  indicate  by  outward 
marks  the  purpose  for  which  the  banquet  had  been 
given.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  several  of  the 
guests  wore  a  tercentenary  badge,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  MuUoney  and  Johnson,  of  Coventry, 
and  approved  by  the  committee.  Statuettes  re- 
presenting various  characters  from  Shakespeare 
adorned  the  tables,  and  miniature  busts  of  the  poet 
were  placed  even  in  some  of  the  dishes.  The  fol- 
lowing bill  of  fare  is  too  characteristic  not  to  merit 
insertion 

''bill  of  fare. 

'  Ladies,  a  general  welcome ' — Henry  VIII.  i,  4. 

*  Pray  you  bid  these  unknown  friends  to  us  wel- 
come, for  it  is  a  way  to  make  us  better  friends, 
more  known ' — Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Roast  turkeys. — '  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling 
like  a  turkey-cock ' — Henry  V.  Y.  1. 

Pea  Fowl. — 'A  very,  very,  pea-cock' — Hamlet, 
III.  2. 

Roast  Fowls. — '  There  is  a  fowl  without  a  fea- 
ther ' — Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

Capons. — '  Item,  a  capon,  2s.  2d.' — Henry  IV, 
II.  4. 

Ducks. — *  0  dainty  duck  ! ' — Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,  v.  7. 

Boar's  Head. — '  Like  a  full-acomed  boar ' — Cym^ 
beline,  11.  5. 

York  Hams. — '  Sweet  stem  from  York's  great 
stock ' — 1  Henry  VI.  11.  5. 

Tongues. — '  Silence  is  only  commendable  in  a 
neat's  tongue  dried' — Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

French  Raised  Pies. — '  They  are  both  baked  in 
that  pie ' — Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 

Mayonaise  of  Salmon. — '  Epicurean  cook  sharpen, 
with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ' — Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  11.  2. 

Mayonaise  of  Lamb. — '  Was  never  gentle  lamb 
more  mild  ' — Bichard,  11.  1. 

Braised  Lamb  and  Beef — '  What  say  you  to  a 
piece  of  beef  and  mustard  ?  A  dish  that  I  do  love 
to  feed  upon ' — Taming  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Roast  Lamb. — 'Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb 
here  ? ' — Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Galantines  of  Turkeys  and  Fowls. — 'The  Turkish 
preparation ' — Othello,  1.  3. 

Lobster  and  Mayonaise  Salads. — 'Salad  was 
born  to  do  me  good ' — 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  10. 

Dressed  Lobsters  and  Crabs. — '  There's  no  meat 
like  them,  I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at  such  a 
feast' — Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

Potted  Meats. — '  Mince  it  sans  remorse  " — Timon 
of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Potted  Lamperns  and  Lampreys. — 'From  the 
banks  of  Wye,  and  sandy-bottom'd  Severn. — 1 
Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Aspics  of  Eels,  Soles,  and  Salmon. — '  Cry  to  it, 
as  the  Cockney  did  to  the  eels  when  she  put  them 
i'  the  paste  alive  ' — Lear,  11.  4. 

Dessert  Cakes,  Jellies,  and  Creams. — '  The  queen 
of  curds  and  cream' — Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Tourtes,  Meringues,  and  Charlottes  de  Russe.— 
'  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry ' — 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4. 

Bee  Hives. — '  For  so  work  the  honey  bees  ' — 
Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Fruit, — '  Hercules  did  shake  down  mellow  fruit ' 
— Coriolanus,  iv.  6, 
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Dinner  KoUs.— '  The  KoU  !  where's  the  Koll !  " 
—2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Dressed  Potatoes.—'  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes 
Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

Bitter  Ale. — *  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double 
beer,  neighbour  :  Drink,  and  fear  not  your  man' — 
2  Henry  VI.  11.  3. 

Champagne,  Hock,  Claret,  Port,  and  Sherry. — 
*  He  calls  for  wine,  *  a  health,'  quoth  he ' — Taming 
the  Shrew" 

[May  2.] 

Dublin,  April  30. 
[b]  Sir  Thomas  J udkin  Fitzgerald,  the  descendant 
of  a  man  unhappily  notorious  in  1798,  committed 
suicide  on  Tuesday  night  last  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  River  Suir,  near  his  own  residence.  Golden 
Hills.  It  appears  that  he  was  severely  pressed  by 
pecuniary  difficulties.  He  had  been  in  Dublin  the 
greater  part  of  the  previous  week,  it  is  supposed 
with  the  object  of  effecting  an  arrangement  with 
some  of  his  creditors.  There  he  was  met  by  seve- 
ral of  his  friends,  who  found  him  in  his  usual  health 
and  spirits.  He  returned  home,  and  was  in  Clon- 
mel  on  Monday.  It  appears  that  there  was  an 
execution  then  in  his  house  for  a  debt  of  300Z.,  and 
the  bailiflfs  were  in  possession.  He  made  a  last 
effort  to  raise  this  amount  on  Monday  morning, 
but  his  solicitor  failed  to  accomplish  it,  owing  to 
the  heavy  liabilities  under  which  he  laboured.  He 
went  home  by  the  train  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  hav- 
ing left  a  letter  with  his  solicitor,  stating  that  he 
should  shortly  be  no  more,  and  indicating  where 
his  body  would  be  found.  This  gentleman  imme- 
diately communicated  with  the  office  of  the  con- 
stabulary, and  a  telegram  was  at  once  sent  with 
imperative  orders  for  the  instant  arrest  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzgerald.  But  the  precaution  was,  un- 
fortunately, too  late.  He  wrote  similar  letters  to 
other  friends,  and  amongst  them  was  the  following 
to  Mr.  John  Massy,  justice  of  the  peace  : — 

"Dublin,  April  26,  1864. 
"My  dear  Massy, — I  have  a  last  request  to 
make  of  you,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  on  receipt 
of  this  go  over  to  Golden  Hills  and  see  poor  Lady 
Fitzgerald,  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  for  before  you 
get  this  I  will  be  no  more.    God  have  mercy  upon 

me  and  my  poor  family  I  ask  this  as 

a  dying  request,  that  you  will  go  at  once  on  re- 
ceipt of  this  and  see  what  is  best  to  be  done.  .  . 
I  go  down  to-night  on  purpose  to  see  my  poor  wife 
and  family  for  the  last  time,  and  then  my  body 
will  be-  found  in  the  weir,  at  that  part  called  the 
Pig-hole,  near  Golden  Hills.  ...  I  again  ask 
you,  as  a  favour,  not  to  desert  my  family  till  things 
are  set  to  rights  for  them.  It  is  the  dying  request 
of  your  friend, 

"  Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald." 

There  was  also  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Dalton, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"Dublin,  April  26,  1864. 
"  Dear  Ned, — I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you, 
and  that  is  that  you  will  get  Mrs.  Dalton  to  break 
the  sad  news  of  my  death  to  poor  Lady  Fitzgerald. 
I  go  down  this  evening,  and  my  poor  body  will  be 
found  in  the  Suir  at  Pig-hole,  where  all  the  salmon 


are  taken,  near  where  the  white-thorn  stump  is 
that  was  lately  cut.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me 
and  my  poor  family  !  . .  .    "  Yours  truly, 

"Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald." 

From  the  evidence  given  by  his  coachman  and 
butler  at  the  inquest,  held  yesterday  by  Dr.  Mor- 
rissy,  coroner  of  the  district,  we  learn  what  occurred 
in  pursuance  of  those  letters.  Sir  Thomas  arrived 
from  Dublin  at  the  Gold-Cross  station  at  11-30 
p.m.  on  Tuesday  night.  He  drove  the  car  himself 
very  carefully.  He  was  unusually  silent,  and 
seemed  rather  angry,  as  if  he  was  disappointed 
about  something ;  but  otherwise  in  his  ordinary 
state  of  mind.  He  reached  Golden  Hills  about 
half-past  12  o'clock.  The  family  had  retired  to 
rest,  except  the  butler,  who  waited  up  for  his 
master.  He  first  went  upstairs,  it  was  supposed 
to  Lady  Fitzgerald's  room.  In  about  ten  minutes 
he  returned  and  took  some  tea.  Some  time  after 
he  went  to  the  parlour  door  and  said,  "  Michael, 
come  and  take  away  the  things."  While  the  butler 
was  doing  as  he  was  directed,  his  master  went  into 
his  study.  He  again  went  upstairs,  but  shortly 
after  the  same  servant  heard  him  unbar  the  hall 
door  and  go  out.  He  had  taken  no  wine  or  spirits, 
and  used  never  to  take  any.  The  servant,  taking 
no  notice  of  his  going  out,  as  he  sometimes  had 
occasion  to  do  so,  went  to  bed.  After  about  an 
hour  Lady  Fitzgerald  tapped  at  his  door  and  said, 
"  Michael,  get  up.  Sir  Thomas  has  gone  out  some- 
where and  he  has  not  returned.  You  had  better 
go  out  towards  the  shrubbery  and  see  what  is  the 
matter."  The  butler  then  went  to  the  shrubbery, 
and  not  finding  his  master.  Lady  Fitzgerald  became 
alarmed,  and  a  second  search,  with  a  lantern,  was 
made  about  the  grounds  in  vain.  At  daylight  the 
coachman  was  called,  and  when  the  search  was 
about  to  be  renewed.  Lady  Fitzgerald  came  to 
Rourke,  the  butler,  and  said — "Michael,  come  here. 
I  must  have  been  stupid  that  I  did  not  find  this 
letter  before  now."  She  had  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
which  she  said  she  had  found  on  a  stand  at  the 
side  of  the  bed  where  her  husband  used  to  lie. 
She  read  a  part  of  it.  He  inferred  from  it  that  all 
was  over  with  Sir  Thomas.  He  and  Rourke,  the 
coachman,  then  hurried  out  and  searched  all  the 
grounds.  At  length  they  found  his  hat  and  coat 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  spot  which  the 
deceased  had  himself  indicated.  They  hastened 
with  this  information  to  Lady  Fitzgerald,  the  police 
were  sent  for,  and  about  200  yards  further  down 
the  body  was  found  in  the  shallow  water.  Life  was 
extinct.  The  Hon.  Martin  French,  R.M.  of  Cashel, 
arrived  early  in  the  day,  with  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Tip- 
perary,  who  examined  the  body,  and  found  it  with- 
out any  marks  of  external  violence.  As  Sir  Thomas 
was  a  remarkably  good  swimmer,  it  is  supposed 
he  must  have  taken  some  drug  to  prevent  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  at  self-destruction.  The 
jury,  after  a  deliberation  of  about  half  an  hour,  re- 
turned the  following  verdict : — "  That  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald  did  wilfully  drown  him- 
self in  the  river  Suir,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  April,  while  labouring  under  temporary  in- 
sanity." The  deceased  was  a  magistrate,  a  grand 
juror,  and  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  Tip- 
perary.  He  was  only  43  years  of  age,  and  was  full 
of  health  and  vigour.  His  eldest  son,  who  succeeds 
to  the  title  and  estates,  is  ten  years  old. 
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The  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Library.—  The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  has  within  the  past  few  days  executed  a 
deed  of  gift  of  his  vakiable  and  extensive  ecclesias- 
tical library  to  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  the  only 
condition  being  that  a  suitable  building  be  erected 
for  its  reception  at  Truro,  within  three  years  from 
the  period  of  his  death.  It  is  intended  forthwith 
to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation. 

[May  3.] 

The  Confederate  States. — The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter  by  the  Avife  of  a  General 
in  the  Confederate  Service,  to  her  friend  in  Europe : 
— "  There  are  many  little  things  in  which  our  daily 
life  is  changed — many  luxuries  cut  off  from  the 
table  which  we  have  forgotten  to  miss.  Our  mode 
of  procuring  necessaries  is  very  different  and  far 
more  complicated.  The  condition  of  our  currency 
has  brought  about  many  curious  results  ;  for  in- 
stance, I  have  just  procured  leather  for  our  negro 
shoes  hj  exchanging  tallow  for  it,  of  which  we  had 
a  quantity  from  some  fine  beeves  fattened  and 
killed  upon  the  place.  I  am  now  bargaining  with 
a  factory  up  the  country  to  exchange  pork  and  lard 
with  them  for  blocks  of  yarn  to  weave  negro  clothes  ; 
and  not  only  negro  clothing  I  have  woven,  I  am 
now  dyeing  thread  to  weave  homespun  for  myself 
and  daughters.  I  am  ravelling  up  or  having 
ravelled  all  the  old  scraps  of  fine  worsteds  and 
dark  silks  to  spin  thread  for  gloves  for  the  General 
and  self,  which  gloves  I  am  to  knit.  These  home- 
knit  gloves  and  these  homespun  dresses  will  look 
much  neater  and  nicer  than  you  would  suppose. 
My  daughters  and  I,  being  in  want  of  under  gar- 
ments, I  sent  a  quantity  of  lard  to  the  Macon  fac- 
tory, and  received  in  return  fine  unbleached  calico 
— a  pound  of  lard  paying  for  a  yard  of  cloth. 
They  will  not  sell  their  cloth  for  money.  This 
unbleached  calico  my  daughters  and  self  are  now 
making  up  for  ourselves.  You  see  some  foresight 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
If  I  were  to  describe  all  the  cutting  and  altering  of 
old  things  to  make  them  new  which  now  perpetually 
goes  on,  I  should  far  outstep  the  limits  of  a  letter 
— perhaps  I  have  done  so  already,  but  I  thought 
this  sketch  would  amuse  you,  and  give  you  some 
idea  of  our  Confederate  ways  and  means  of  living 
and  doing.  At  Christmas  I  sent  presents  to  my 
relations  in  Savannah,  and  instead  of  the  elegant 
trifles  I  used  to  give  at  that  season,  I  bestowed  as 
follows, — several  bushels  of  meal,  peas,  bacon, 
butter,  lard,  eggs,  sausages,  soap  (home-made), 
rope,  string,  and  a  coarse  basket  !  all  which  arti- 
cles, I  am  assured,  were  most  warmly  welcomed, 
and  more  acceptable  than  jewels  and  silks  would 
harve  been.  To  all  of  this  we  are  so  familiarized 
that  we  laugh  at  these  changes  in  our  ways  of  life, 
and  keep  our  regrets  for  graver  things.  The  pho- 
tographs of  your  children  I  was  so  happy  to  see. 
You  would  have  smiled  to  have  heard  my  daughters 
divining  the  present  fashion  from  the  style  of  dress 
in  the  likenesses.  You  must  know  that,  amid  all  the 
woes  of  the  Southern  Confederacj^,  her  women  still 
feel  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  fashions  whenever 
they  have  a  new  dress  to  make  up  or  an  old  one  to 
renovate.  I  imagine  that  when  our  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  is  revived  we  shall 
present  a  singular  aspect  ;  but  what  we  shall  have 
lost  in  external  appearance  I  trust  we  shall  have 


gained  in  sublimer  virtues  and  more  important 
qualities." 

[May  4.] 

[c]  The  following  striking  remarks  are  from  the 
Times,  on  the  subject  adverted  to  in  our  News 
Diary  : 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  winter  there  have 
been  frequent  notices  of  deaths  from  destitution. 
The  particulars,  as  they  came  out  in  the  inquest, 
never  came  up  to  the  idea  of  starvation  which  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  We  try  to 
imagine  our  own  case  if  we  should  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  food, — for  example,  if  we  were  wrecked 
or  lost  in  a  snowstorm,  or  without  money  and  too 
proud  to  beg.  But  there  is  nothing  sudden, 
scarcely  anything  unaccustomed,  in  these  published 
cases  of  'starvation'  till  the  feeble  flicker  of  life 
has  really  sunk  in  the  socket.  Life  has  long 
been  at  the  lowest  ebb.  It  has  been  a  wonder 
how  the  poor  things  existed.  Want  of  food  was 
not  their  only  or  even  their  chief  suffering.  With 
a  few  rags  hanging  from  their  shoulders,  a  thin 
counterpane  shared  with  some  companion  in  misery, 
and  the  permission  to  warm  their  hands  now  and 
then  at  a  neighbour's  fire,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  thermometer,  so  to  speak.  At  freezing  point,  or 
a  little  lower,  they  died.  There  was  nothing  to 
sustain  life  within,  and  frost  took  the  system  by 
assault,  overpowering  the  scanty  and  worn-out  gar- 
rison. If  the  wonder  was  how  these  people  lived  so 
long,  that  so  far  made  it  less  dreadful  that  they  died 
when  they  did  and  as  they  did  ;  and  instead  of  the 
doctors  having  to  account  for  their  dying,  they  had 
rather  to  explain  how  life  could  survive  so  long 
under  such  circumstances.  There  were  neighbours 
and  bystanders  who  looked  on,  pitied,  and  helped, 
but  evidently  thought  there  was  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  the  cases.  Thus,  while  the  'death 
from  starvation '  was  accounted  for,  and  the  horror 
seemed  to  disappear,  an  ordinary  and  familiar  state 
of  things  was  revealed.  It  was  a  low  level  of  life. 
There  were  brought  to  light  a  crowd  of  people 
hangmg  between  life  and  death,  struggling  to  live, 
fighting  with  death,  with  life  ebbing  and  flowing, 
rising  and  falling  in  the  socket,  ready  to  be  blown 
out,  or  shaken  out,  or  starved  out.  If  the  blood 
flowed  a  little  more  sluggishly,  if  the  cold  ascended 
a  few  inches  higher  up  from  the  extremities,  if  the 
lungs  were  a  little  more  congested,  then  numbers 
would  be  sure  to  sink,  just  as  a  hundred  plants 
simultaneously  droop  and  blacken  when  the  mer- 
cury falls  below  32. 

"  It  so  happens  that  the  matter  is  reduced  to  a 
very  great  simplicity.  Even  taking  Lancashire 
into  account,  there  was  a  fair  average  of  employ- 
ment throughout  England  in  this  quarter.  Wages 
were  good.  Meat  might  be  a  little  dearer,  but 
wheat  and  potatoes  were  unusually  cheap.  The 
only  thing  unusual  was  the  cold.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  whole  quarter  was  37*9,  against 
42-6  in  the  first  .quarter  of  1863,  and  41-1  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1862.  Perhaps  the  effects  of  the 
cold  were  aggravated  by  the  frequent  alternations 
of  frost  and  thaw  ;  but  it  is  cold  that  does  the 
mischief  '  The  population  of  London,'  says  the 
Eegistrar-General, '  is  excessively  sensitive  of  cold.' 
'  Fire,'  he  observes,  naively,  '  is  a  necessary  of  life 
in  this  climate,  and  a  warm  hearth  mitigates  the 
severity  of  winter.'  The  effect  of  one  cold  night  is 
as  when  a  gardener  neglects  to  keep  up  the  fire  m 
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a  greenhouse.  In  the  night  of  Thursday,  January 
7th,  it  is  computed  that  '877  lives  were  extin- 
guished by  the  cold  wave  of  the  atmosphere.'  In 
the  whole  metropolis  and  the  whole  quarter  one 
funeral  in  six  was  due  to  the  cold.  The  whole 
.country  suffered,  but  Lancashire  and  London  more 
than  all.  The  outdoor  labourer  finds  in  simple 
fare,  fresh  air,  and  constant  exercise  a  more  regular 
supply  of  animal  heat  than  the  artisan  can  obtain 
from  fires  and  stimulants,  and  even  clothing.  But 
if  the  London  artisan  finds  it  hard  work  to  keep  up 
the  lamp  of  life  in  frost  and  wind  and  sleet,  what 
is  the  case  of  the  seamstress,  of  the  very  young,  of 
the  aged,  and  the  invalid  ?  They  have  not  the  fuel 
within  them.  Their  whole  system  is  low.  The  blood 
curdles  and  stagnates  in  their  veins,  and  accumulates 
at  the  vital  organs.  The  mind  shares  the  prostration 
of  the  bodily  powers,  and  becomes  feeble  and  help- 
less ;  the  will  itself  is  paralyzed.  The  weakly  can 
do  nothing  in  the  cold,  and  are  resigned  to  do 
nothing.  They  sink  into  a  stolid  apathy,  and  be- 
come blocks  of  marble,  in  which  the  principle  of 
life  is  rather  buried  than  survives.  At  a  certain 
fall  of  the  temperature  that  spark  of  life  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  Registrar-General  is  able  to  count 
the  slain  as  if  they  had  fallen  in  battle  or  were 
victims  of  a  wreck.  A  destroying  angel  breathes 
over  the  city,  and  in  one  night,  over  and  above  the 
nightly  roll,  a  thousand  more  are  frozen  into  clay. 

And  this  is  simply  because  a  low  temperature 
has  come  upon  a  low  state  of  vitality.  Though 
London  will  never  be  as  the  country,  and  cold  will 
stni  have  its  prey,  we  may  yet  bear  in  miiid  the 
lesson  which  this  wiater  has  read  us,  and  do  some- 
thing to  mitigate  the  fact  it  has  brought  to  light. 
It  has  taught  us  that  there  are  in  this  rich  and  busy 
metropolis  many  thousands  '  having  a  name  that 
they  live,'  yet  ready  to  give  up  the  breath  of  life 
at  the  first  summons  of  frost.  If  a  night's  frost 
killed  a  score  or  two  of  men  in  a  fleet,  we  should 
immediately  suspect  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
survivors,  and  we  should  insist  on  something  being 
done.  It  is  vain,  indeed,  to  expect  that  much  can 
be  done  for  a  whole  population  proved  to  be  '  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  of  cold,'  hot-house  plants,  with 
bad  circulation.  But  we  may  and  do  insist  that 
the  wealth  of  this  metropolis,  its  organization,  and 
we  believe  we  may  add  its  good  intentions,  are 
sufiicient  to  secure  warmer  houses,  warmer  clothes, 
better  fires,  and  better  food  for  the  whole  population. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  single 
creature  at  the  mercy  of  '  a  wave  of  cold.'  Every- 
body may  be  either  cared  for  or  urged  to  take  care 
of  himself.  There  are  none  so  buried,  so  out  of 
the  way  and  lost,  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the 
visitor.  London  is  not  so  mere  a  wilderness  as  that 
would  come  to.  Nor,  in  fact,  does  it  appear  that 
any  one  drops  without  being  seen  or  without  warn- 
ing. The  whole  of  the  three  millions  around  us 
are  under  some  oversight,  and  the  objects  of  even 
some  neighbourly  interest  and  affection.  Why, 
then,  should  they  be  found  with  the  hand  of  death, 
as  it  were,  always  upon  them,  ready  any  day  to 
coUapse  in  that  icy  grasp  ? " 

[May  5.] 

Paris,  Wednesday,  May  4. 
In  an  interesting  pamphlet  which  he  has  just 
published,  M.  Casimir  Perier  gives  an  account  of 
an  association  founded  at  Grenoble,  capital  of  the 


ancient  Dauphin^,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
working  classes  to  purchase  at  a  low  rate  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

The  first  article  of  the  statutes  runs  thus : — 
"  The  association  is  an  assemblage  of  persons 
having  the  right  to  come  to  purchase,  by  means  of 
counters  obtained  beforehand,  food  prepared  in  a 
common  kitchen,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  take 
home  with  them,  or  to  make  use  of  in  refectories 
placed  at  their  disposal." 

There  is  no  class  of  persons  in  particular  specified; 
and  all  are  alike  welcome.  Nothing  beyond  con- 
formity to  the  statutes  and  regulations  is  required 
of  the  members.  The  I4th  article  gives  to  the 
supervisors  on  duty  the  right  to  exclude  from  the 
dinmg-rooms  any  person  who  shall  disturb  order 
in  any  manner  whatever,  and  should  it  be  deemed 
necessary  the  commission  may  expel  him  from  the 
association  altogether.  Each  person  on  becoming 
a  member  receives  a  card  with  his  name  written 
upon  it;  he  pays  for  the  entire  year  If.  or  2f., 
according  as  he  may  take  his  rations  home  with 
him,  or  consume  them  on  the  premises.  Furnished 
with  his  card,  the  subscriber  piu'chases  according 
to  his  wants,  and  in  whatever  quantity  he  may 
choose,  the  counters  which  represent  the  different 
articles  of  consumption,  no  payment  being  made 
in  money.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  order 
to  remove  from  the  bearer  the  temptation  of  spend- 
ing his  money  otherwise,  and  to  secure  subsistence 
for  his  family  and  himself  by  obtaining  his  counters 
when  he  is  paid  his  wages.  The  counters  are  ex- 
changed at  meal-times  for  the  articles  of  food  pre- 
pared for  the  day,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  morning 
and  from  eleven  to  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  again, 
from  six  to  half-past  eight  in  the  evening.  The 
exchange  takes  place  at  the  outer  wicket  when  the 
provisions  are  to  be  taken  away,  and  at  the  inner 
when  they  are  to  be  consumed  in  the  refectory,  to 
which  none  but  members  are  admitted.  The  tariff 
of  prices  is  as  follows  : — Litre  of  soup,  10c. ;  meat, 
about  130  or  200  grammes  of  dried  fish,  cooked  and 
prepared,  20c. ;  a  large  portion  of  vegetables,  10c. : 
one-fourth  of  a  litre  of  wine,  7^c.  ;  bread,  5c.  ; 
cheese,  raw  or  cooked  fruit,  10c.  On  days  of  ab- 
stinence from  flesh  meat,  food  is  prepared  accord- 
ingly for  those  who  desire  it.  The  bill  of  fare  is 
posted  daily  at  the  wickets.  One  may  consume  as 
many  portions  as  he  thinks  proper,  or  share  his 
portions  with  others.  The  maximum  allowance  of 
wine  is  fixed  at  one  litre  for  each  person  at  each 
meal.  The  consumer  himself  receives  the  pro- 
visions at  the  wicket,  and  brings  it  to  the  table 
of  the  duiing-room,  where  he  is  supplied  with  salt, 
pepper,  vinegar,  mustard,  decanters,  glasses,  plates, 
spoons,  knives,  and  forks.  Servants  are  present 
to  keep  the  tables  clean ;  indeed,  the  utmost  clean- 
liness is  maintained  throughout  the  establishment. 
One  hall  is  set  apart  for  the  men,  another  for 
families  and  women  only.  Smoking  is  forbidden ; 
so  are  games  of  every  kind,  and  no  one  is  aUowed 
to  sing,  introduce  political  or  religious  discussions, 
or  read  newspapers  or  political  pamphlets. 

Meyerbeer,  the  great  German  composer,  died 
in  Paris  on  Monday.  He  was  born  in  Berlin  on 
the  5th  of  September,  1794,  and  consequently  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age.  As  a  child  he  was  extremely  precocious,  and 
his  musical  talent  came  to  him  so  early,  that  when 
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only  seven  years  old  he  was  celebrated;  and  at 
nine  a  German  critic  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the 
best  pianists  of  Berlin.  Under  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances the  lad  would  doubtless  have  been 
prematurely  brought  before  the  public  as  a  prodigy, 
to  contradict,  perhaps,  in  manhood,  the  promises 
of  his  youth.  But  his  father,  James  Beer,  a  Jew 
banker,  was  very  wealthy,  and  Giacomo  Meyer- 
beer, as  the  composer  afterwards  called  himself, 
Italianising  his  name,  only  appeared  occasionally, 
principally  at  amateur  concerts,  and  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  afforded  him  for  study.  With  what 
result  he  availed  himself  of  them  is  known  through- 
out the  world.  Meyerbeer  did  not,  however,  at 
once  obtain  a  high  position  in  music.  His  first 
opera,  Jephtha's  Daughter,  was  represented  at 
Munich  in  1812,  with  but  indifferent  success  ;  but 
the  numerous  works  he  afterwards  produced,  and 
which  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
musical  composition,  secured  for  him  a  wide  re- 
putation, and  proved  that  his  talents  were  of  no 
common  order.  Of  these  productions  the  Crociato 
in  Egitto,  produced  in  Venice  in  1825,  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  European 
fame.  In  1831  he  produced  his  grand  work,  Robert 
the  Devil,  and  henceforth  Meyerbeer  was  recog- 
nised as  a  master.  The  Huguenots  followed  in 
1836,  and  the  Prophete  in  1849,  both  operas  at 
once  taking  that  commanding  position  on  the  lyric 
stage  which  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 
L'Moile  du  Nord,  a  work  in  a  different  style,  but 
distinguished  by  the  same  charm  of  genius,  followed 
in  1854,  and  the  Pardon  de  Ploermel  still  more 
recently.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  deceased 
composer  had  finished  another  work,  L'Africaine, 
and  that  his  scrupulous,  and  perhaps  fastidious, 
anxiety  to  secure  for  it  a  satisfactory  interpretation 
has  alone  kept  it  from  the  public.  Its  production 
may  now,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  be  looked  for  at  no 
distant  date. 

[May  7.] 

[d]  Poland. — The  Pope's  Allocution. — The 
following  is  the  full  text  of  the  extraordinary  allo- 
cution delivered  by  the  Pope  in  the  last  consistory 
respecting  the  Russian  cruelties  in  Poland  : — "  The 
blood  of  the  weak  and  of  the  innocent  cries  for 
vengeance  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  against 
those  who  shed  it.  And  in  our  days  do  we  not  see 
also  innocent  blood  shed  in  a  Catholic  country — in 
unhappy  Poland — where  that  samg  Catholic  reli- 
gion, for  which  Saint  Fidelio  gave  his  life,  ^is  so 
cruelly  persecuted  ?  I  should  have  wished  not  to 
speak  of  it  before  the  next  consistory,  but  I  fear 
that  by  keeping  silence  any  longer  I  should  draw 
upon  myself  the  punishment  of  heaven  denounced 
by  the  prophets  upon  those  who  leave  iniquity  to 
be  committed,  Vce  mihi  quia  tacui.  Conscience 
compels  me  to  raise  my  voice  against  that  powerful 
Sovereign,  whose  States  reach  even  to  the  pole. 
Listen  !  Here  is  this  powerful  monarch,  who  dares 
also  to  call  himself  Catholic,  being  outside  our  holy 
Church,  and  who  forgets  the  judgment  of  God 
which  awaits  him  for  his  crimes.  This  monarch 
persecutes  with  a  ferocious  cruelty  the  Polish  nation, 
and  he  has  undertaken  the  impious  task  of  extir- 
pating the  Catholic  religion  in  Poland,  and  of 
introducing  schism  by  force.  The  priests  of  that 
Catholic  religion  are  forcibly  taken  from  their 
flocks  ;  others  are  exiled ;  others  again  are  con- 
demned to  forced  labour  or  to  infamous  punish- 


ment. Happy  are  those  who  have  been  able  to 
fly,  and  who  now  wander  without  an  asylum  in  a 
foreign  land.  Churches  are  profaned ;  others  are 
shut  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  priests. 
Finally,  this  arrogant  potentate  has  arrogated  to 
himself  a  power  which  even  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
does  not  possess.  After  having  torn  from  his 
diocese,  exiJed,  and  kept  in  captivity  for  a  year, 
our  well-beloved  son  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
he  has  dared  to  deprive  him  of  that  charge  which 
he  had  conferred  upon  him.  In  casting  opprobrium 
upon  such  acts  we  by  no  means  give  an  encourage- 
ment to  European  revolution.  We  well  know  how 
to  make  a  difference  between  social  revolution  and 
the  legitimate  rights  of  a  nation  which  struggles  for 
its  independence  and  for  the  safety  of  religion.  In 
stigmatizing  the  persecutors  of  the  Catholic  religion 
we  fulfil  a  sacred  duty  of  our  conscience.  This  is 
why  I  have  made  you  aware  of  the  sad  news  re- 
ceived from  that  unhappy  country  for  which  we 
ought  to  redouble  our  prayers.  We  declare,  in  con^ 
sequence,  that  we  give  our  apostolic  benediction  to 
all  those  who  shall  have  prayed  for  Poland.  Let 
us  all  pray  for  her  !" 

The  Russian  charg^  d'affaires  having  asked  the 
Pontifical  Government  for  an  explanation  of  the 
above  allocution.  Cardinal  Antonelli  defended  the 
right  and  necessity  of  speaking  as  the  Pope  had 
done.  The  charg^  d'affaires  acknowledged  the 
virtue  of  Monsignor  Felinski,  but  said  that  he  was 
a  rebellious  subject,  having  invited  the  Czar  to 
renounce  his  possession  of  Poland. 

[e]  The  New  Bishop  of  Peterborough. — On 
Thursday  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  Jeune,  D.C.L. 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Peter- 
borough, which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  Lord 
Palmerston  on  Tuesday.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Jeune 
is  a  J ersey  man,  and  is  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
Having  entered  on  one  of  the  Jersey  foundations 
at  Pembroke,  he  took  a  first  class  in  classics  in 
1827,  and  of  course  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college, 
then  a  college  of  small  repute.  For  four  years 
(1830-4)  he  earned  a  high  reputation  as  a  college 
tutor,  and  was  examiner  in  1834.  In  that  year 
he  was  appointed  head-master  of  King  Edward's 
School,  Birmingham,  and  took  his  D.C.L.  degree. 
He  was  removed  from  this  post  on  his  election,  in 
1843,  to  the  mastership  of  his  college.  The  master 
of  Pembroke  is  ex  officio  canon  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  rev.  canon  and  master  presented  himself  to  the 
living  of  Taynton,  worth  about  4501.  a  year.  In 
1850,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. With  liim  were  associated  the  leading  Liberals 
of  Oxford — the  Bishop  of  London  (Tait),  the  Dean 
of  Wells  (Johnson),  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
(Liddeil),  Professor  Baden  Powell,  &c.  Dr.  Jeune 
was  one  of  the  most  active,  energetic,  and  perse- 
vering members  of  the  commission.  How  it  ended 
we  all  know.  Dissenters  are  allowed  the  privilege 
of  a  B.A.  degree,  and  they  can,  as  undergraduates, 
be  admitted  into  the  colleges. 

As  head  of  his  college  Dr.  Jeune  earned  a  higher 
reputation  than  he  earned  as  an  academical  poli- 
tician. He  found  Pembroke  College  unpopular  ; 
he  made  it  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  Univer- 
sity, so  that  public  schoolmen  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation were  induced  to  put  their  names  on  its  books. 
Dr.  Jeune  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  under- 
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graduates,  gave  them  more  accommodation,  offered 
inducements  to  eminent  public  schoolmen,  and  by 
their  reputation  raised  the  name  of  his  college  to 
a  height  astonishing  to  any  one  who  knew  the 
Pembroke  of  1840.  He  was  always  liberal  to  poor 
students,  and  he  was  by  no  means  a  martinet  in 
point  of  discipline. 

[May  13.] 

[/]  The  following  is  from  the  Times  corre- 
spondent : — 

"  A  curious  and  affecting  episode  I  have  yet  to 
record  connected  with  the  sad  catastrophe  of 
Diippel.  Among  the  dead  bodies  which  I  saw 
stretched  out  on  the  floor  of  Ulkebol  Church 
during  the  last  days  of  my  sojourn  in  Alsen, 
was  that  of  one  on  the  breast  of  whose  coat  was 
pinned  a  label,  with  the  words,  ^  En  unTcjcendt 
officeer.'  It  was  the  corpse  of  a  short,  thick-set 
man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  short  thick 
hair,  full  dark  beard,  with  strong  and  somewhat 
harsh  features,  composed  to  the  sleeplike  calmness 
of  death,  with  his  arms  stretched  along  his  sides, 
and  t]je  fists  tightly  closed.  That  corpse  had  been 
for  a  day  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  the  dead  and  wounded  ;  it  had  been 
rowed  across,  and  had  lain  for  two  days  in  Ulkebol 
Church,  and  it  still  went  by  the  name  of  the 
*  unknown  ofl&cer.'  It  was  then  conveyed  to 
Augustenburg  in  an  open  coffin  ;  it  has  been  left 
exposed  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  there,  as  if  in 
a  kind  of  Morgue,  and  has  been  seen  by  nearly  all 
the  military  and  civilians  who  are  still  tarrying  on 
the  spot,  and  the  photograph  of  the  body  and  of 
its  coffin  is  now  published  in  the  Illustreite  Zeitiing, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  the  perfect  likeness  may  lead 
to  its  eventual  identification.  There  ought  now  to 
be  little  chance  of  it.  The  man  was  probably  a 
Swede  or  Bornhohner,  one  of  the  several  officers 
who  used  to  drop  in  upon  us  as  volunteers  at  the 
various  stages  of  the  campaign.  He  may  havQ 
arrived  either  direct  from  home,  or  from  Fredericia 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  last  attack  upon  Diippel ; 
he  may  have  ventured  out  across  the  bridges  on 
his  first  arrival,  without  either  reporting  himself 
at  head-quarters  or  attaching  himself  to  any  corps, 
and  had  thus  none  of  his  superiors  or  subalterns, 
no  comrade  or  friend,  to  recognise  him.  His  rank 
itself  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  shoulder 
strapSjthe  only  distinction  in  a  Danish  uniform, 
had  been  torn  from  his  coat ;  but  the  fine  cloth 
allowed  no  doubt  as  to  his  being  an  officer.  Hard 
was  the  fate  of  the  unknown  dead.  The  most 
touching  obsequies,  the  most  signal  honours  have 
been  paid,  both  in  Copenhagen  and  all  over  the 
kingdom,  to  the  remains  of  officers  and  privates 
fallen  in  this  patriotic  war.  The  body  of  each 
man  has  been  faithfully  consigned  to  the  pious 
cares  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  claim  it.  Hardly 
one  was  lowered  in  the  grave  without  the  tears  of 
some  one  akin  to  it  by  blood  or  love.  Only  the 
poor  '  unknown '  lies  still  above  ground  unclaimed, 
unhonoured,  unwept ;  and,  perhaps,  far  away  in 
some  distant  home  in  Dalecarlia,  in  Gothland,  far 
away  on  the  shores  of  some  Swedish  bay  or  Nor- 
wegian fiord,  some  desolate  home  is  plunged  into 
all  the  pangs  of  expectation  and  uncertainty,  and 
may  have  long  to  wait  before  it  is  reached  by  the 
undoubted  tidings  of  its  irreparable  bereavement. 

"  I  find  that  I  had  greatly  under-estimated  the 


amount  of  contributions  exacted  by  the  Austro- 
Prussians  in  the  province  of  Jutland.  The  towns 
alone  had  been  charged  650,000  Prussian  thalers  ; 
but  the  country  was  made,  besides,  to  pay  25 
thalers  per  the  tonde  hartkorn  (a  measure  of  land, 
the  extent  of  which  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
ascertain).  There  are  in  Jutland  170,942  of  such 
measures,  and  the  contribution  amounts  thus  to 
4,274,300  Prussian  thalers. 

"  The  Austrians  have  compelled  2,000  inhabitants 
of  Jutland  to  work  at  the  demolition  of  the  forts 
of  Fredericia." 

Copenhagen,  May  16. 

[g] "  Whitsuntide  in  Copenhagen.— Whit  Sun- 
day is  a  merry  day  in  Denmark  ;  a  Danish  Derby- 
day  ;  a  Derby-day  without  the  races,  without 
betting,  without  chafi^,  without  swearing,  without 
drunkenness.  As  all  London  on  a  certain  day  in 
May  pours  out  to  the  Epsom  Downs,  so  does  the 
whole  multitude  of  Copenhagen,  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  Easter,  walk,  drive,  or  ride  out  to  the  Deer 
Park.  The  alleged  attraction  in  England  is  the 
beauty,  the  spirit,  the  power  of  horseflesh.  In 
Denmark  the  avowed  object  is  to  see  the  new 
green  of  the  country,  to  strip  the  beech-trees  of 
their  first  tender  boughs,  to  bring  back  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  incipient  summer.  The  real  busi- 
ness in  both  countries  is  to  have  an  '  outing '  in 
the  open,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

"  I  know  not  whether  it  often  happens  so,  but 
this  year  these  poor  Danes  have  been  cheated  of 
their  spring  altogether.  The  ice  broke  up  and  the 
snow  vanished  slowly  just  as  the  Prussians  drove 
us  from  cover  by  their  bombardment  of  Sonderborg. 
That  was  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  ever  since  we 
have  had  almost  incessant  dry  weather,  bright 
skies,  blue  seas,  dusty  roads,  parched  fields,  and 
killing  east  winds.  You  know  how  wearisome  that 
everlasting  cloudless  sky  is  in  Italy,  that  blazing 
sun,  that  unbroken,  unlimited  horizon,  that  per- 
petual succession  of  day  after  day,  without  change 
even  for  the  worse.  But  down  in  the  South  the 
air  is  at  least  balmy,  the  earth  green  and  fragrant ; 
life  is  enjoyment  even  in  its  monotony.  Here  the 
sameness  is  of  sufiering.  The  cruel,  nipping  north- 
easter fastens  upon  the  young  earth  at  its  re-awaken- 
ing ;  it  sweeps  the  land  and  the  air  of  all  moisture, 
it  blights  and  stifiens  vegetation,  it  makes  of  the 
whole  landscape  a  sad  mockery  of  life  in  death. 
Up  rises  the  sim  in  the  clear,  bronzed  sky  ;  up  he 
rises  at  unconscionably  early  hours  (it  was  daylight 
this  morning  at  half-past  two)  ;  round  he  goes, 
glaring  and  glowing  at  us  from  every  point  in  the 
firmament ;  he  scorches  yet  warms  not,  for  his  rays 
seem  to  glide  from  the  wind-chilled  atmosphere  as 
arrows  from  an  adamantine  shield.  Day  after  day 
and  week  after  week  we  have  been  thus  tantalized 
with  the  show  of  spring  and  the  stern  reality  of 
winter.  From  early  April  to  this  day  there  has 
been  no  other  change  than  just  a  few  thin,  fleeting 
clouds,  and  the  faintest  sprinkling  of  snow  by  way 
of  a  treat  on  May-day.  But  there  is  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  patience  and  resignation  in  the 
soil  as  there  is  in  the  people  of  Denmark,  so  that, 
after  waiting  for  its  refreshing  spring  showers  from 
the  Equinox  almost  to  the  Solstice,  the  earth  has 
come  to  the  wise  resolution  to  do  without  them, 
and  has  put  forth,  or  is  slowly  and  timidly  putting 
forth,  its  green,  allowing  it  to  shrink  and  shrivel 
in  the  blast  as  it  may  please  Heaven. 
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"  What  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  exhibits 
so  universal  an  aspect  of  wellbeing  as  this  long- 
enduring  Denmark  ?  In  what  region  of  the  world 
does  the  human  race  contrive  to  flourish  better 
than  under  the  frown  of  this  apparently  God-for- 
gotten northern  climate  ?  Where  do  you  find  here, 
in  town  or  country,  a  single  horse  looking  lean  and 
lank,  starved  as  an  Italian  poster,  or  jaded  and 
fagged  like  a  London  cab-drudge  ?  The  Dane  has 
something  more  than  the  German  charity  and  con- 
sideration for  his  cattle  ;  he  feels  actual  love  and 
tenderness  for  the  whole  brute  creation ;  the  sparrow 
in  his  straw  loft,  the  stork  on  his  roof,  are  objects 
of  almost  religious  worship.  He  talks  to  his  horse 
by  the  hour,  hugs  his  dog  with  perfect  transport  ; 
the  linnet  on  his  window-sill,  above  his  never- 
failing  flower-pot,  is  his  pride  and  delight. 

"  Out  they  all  went  yesterday,  man  and  beast, 
long  rows  of  chars-a-hanc,  laden  with  a  score  or 
two  of  people  each,  men  and  women,  with  half-a- 
dozen  children  to  every  grown-up  person.  Out  of 
town  went  all  the  town,  from  the  Norregade,  from 
the  Store  Kongen  Gade,  all  round  and  across  the 
citadel,  along  the  Langeline,  on  the  great  high  road 
coasting  the  Sound.  It  is  five  or  six  English  miles 
to  the  iDeer  Park,  the  road  flanked  on  either  side 
with  country-houses,  garden-houses,  marine  villas, 
with  the  blue  sea  always  in  sight ;  the  blue  sea  all 
swarming  with  glittering  white  sails,  with  the  dark 
low  line  of  the  Swedish  coast  bounding  the  view. 
A  crowd  of  chars-Orbanc,  or  open  omnibuses,  a 
crowd  of  flys,  a  crowd  of  more  elegant  private 
equipages,  a  crowd  of  conveyances  of  every  de- 
scription moving  along  without  hurry,  without 
jostling,  without  an  oath,  with  hardly  a  cut  of  the 
whip, — never  was  there  such  a  set  of  staid  and 
orderly  holiday  makers.  The  cares  of  the  lost 
Duchies,  of  invaded  Jutland,  of  the  fate  of  the 
Monarchy  hanging  in  the  scales  held  by  the  un- 
steady hand  of  diplomatists  in  London,  did  not 
seem  to  sit  heavy  on  the  brows  of  the  motley  mul- 
titude. They  have  a  quiet  steady  way  of  enjoy- 
ing themselves  ;  but  they  looked  all  light  of  heart, 
and  the  atra  cura  seemed  to  sit  behind  no  rider's 
saddle.  They  alighted  at  the  Bellevue,  or  at  any 
other  of  the  alehouses,  tea-gardens,  and  other 
places  of  entertainment  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  extensive  Deer  Park.  There  their  carriages 
were  ranged  together  in  long  rows,  crowding  several 
acres  of  ground.  They  left  their  conveyances  and 
thronged  the  gates  of  the  Park  ;  they  poured  in  in 
large  merry  groups,  they  spread  over  the  vast  silent 
avenues,  they  enlivened  the  loneliness  of  the  long- 
forsaken  glades. 

"  The  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  or  Deer  Park  of  Copen- 
hagen, is  one  of  the  loveliest  sylvan  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Imagine  Kensington  Gardens 
multiplied  by  ten  or  twenty  in  length  and  width, 
purified  of  London  smoke,  diversified  by  the 
happiest  imdulation  of  swelling  grounds,  clumps  of 
beech  trees  on  every  summit,  not  crowded  toge- 
ther, forest-like,  but  every  tree  rising  free  in  the 
air,  tall  and  stately,  and  spreading  out  its  branches 
to  the  ground — towards  the  ground — not  quite  to 
the  ground,  for  the  deer  have  been  browsing  at  the 
lower  boughs  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  and  the  eye 
can  range  aU  along  an  almost  straight  line  between 
the  pale  green  foliage  and  the  ground,  a  line  un- 
interrupted save  by  the  heavy  trunks  tapering  up 
whole  and  healthy,  and  free  from  all  undergrowth. 


"  Among  the  beeches  and  among  the  firs  and  the 
oaks  and  the  elms  you  may  lose  yourself  for  days  ; 
from  hill  to  hill,  from  dell  to  dell,  across  meadow 
and  along  pond,  you  wander  freely  on  the  soft 
turf,  till  chance  leads  you  to  the  Hermitage,  a 
Eoyal  Pavilion  or  hunting-lodge  on  a  culminating 
point,  whence  you  look  over  a  woody  wilderness, 
down  broad  avenues,  far  into  the  Sound,  with  the 
white-winged  vessels  skimming  the  waves,  and  the 
Swedish  shore  bathing  in  the  noontide  mist. 

"  Here  was  a  whole  town  invading  the  rural  scene, 
and  plundering  as  they  invaded.  Every  one  of 
those  gay  promenaders  helped  himself  to  a  sprig  of 
green,  helped  himself  and  all  who  were  with  him. 
The  people  strolled  about  wavmg  their  stolen 
branches,  a  sylvan  multitude,  reminding  one  of  the 
moving  forest  of  Dunsinane.  The  children  romping 
about  the  crowded  paths,  the  loving  couples  seeking 
the  most  unfrequented  shades,  the  aged  people 
basking  in  the  sun  in  sheltered  nooks — all  were 
decked  and  wreathed  with  the  new  green  ;  they 
handed  it  to  one  another,  they  waved  it  before 
each  other's  eyes.  Alas  !  It  is  green  just  budding 
forth  in  the  middle  of  May,  sure  to  wither  early 
in  September.  Make  the  most  of  it,  ye  poor 
northern  people  !  Do  not  forget  that  your  year 
consists  of  '  Nine  months'  winter  and  three  months 
no  summer.' 

"  Well,  the  good  people  of  Copenhagen  made  the 
best  of  their  Whitsuntide.  At  every  step  about 
the  Park,  chiefly  near  the  entrances,  there  were 
huts  and  pavilions  where  hospitable  people  supplied 
their  gay  visitors  with  brass  urns  and  hot  water, 
nothing  but  the  kettle  and  boiling  Avater.  The  tea 
and  the  bread  and  butter  every  carriage  had  brought 
with  it ;  cold  fowls,  too,  and  ham  and  sausage,  and 
every  variety  of  meat  and  cake  for  an  al  fresco 
lunch  ;  the  tables  were  spread  on  the  turf  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  Park.  Copenhagen 
was  dining  to-day  in  the  open  ;  Bellevue  had  large 
parlours,  the  traiteur  adjoining  long  tables  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  a  variety  of  cold  meats.  Hot 
dinners,  choice  wines,  costly  viands  were  to  be  had 
at  many  of  the  public  houses  ;  but,  somehow  the 
open  air  gave  zest  to  the  feast,  and  ninety-nine  out 
of  100  of  the  assembled  people  banqueted  on  the 
green.  Beer  was  not  stinted,  and  champagne  corks 
flew  in  the  air,  but  I  saw  no  instance  of  excess,  no 
appearance  of  intoxication.  Either  the  Danes  are 
a  very  sober,  moderate  people,  or  they  carry  their 
liquor  with  an  astounding  equanimity  and  self- 
possession.  Out  of  so  many  petty  tradesmen, 
artisans,  and  shop  clerks — out  of  so  many  hard- 
working meu,  cabmen,  and  carmen,  I  did  not  see 
one — I  will  not  say  reeling — ^but  even  at  all  flushed 
or  jolly  with  drink  ;  I  did  not  hear  one  cross  word 
spoken,  did  not  see  an  angry  look — if  I  except  the 
solitary  case  of  an  Englishman  who  shouted  out 
"  Esel  !  "  to  the  waiter  who  put  him  out  of  temper, 
using  the  only  vituperative  word  probably  with 
which  he  was  familiar  in  the  German  language — a 
word  which  fell  harmless  on  the  Danish  ears  of  the 
person  so  addressed,  unintelligible  in  all  likelihood, 
at  any  rate  unheeded. 

"  But  now,  even  the  never-ending  day  of  this 
northern  climate  gave  sign  of  decline.  The  sun 
was  low  in  the  horizon,  and  Copenhagen  turned  its 
thoughts  homeward.  Cabs  and  cars  were  brought 
forward ;  the  well-fed  horses  were  put  to  load  after 
load  ;  the  holiday-makers  set  out,  all  clad  in  the 
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new  gre©n.  The  return  was  as  peaceful  and  orderly 
as  the  advance  had  been.  There  was  no  crowding 
or  racing,  no  shouting,  not  even  the  most  harmless 
bantering  and  chaffing  on  the  road.  They  had  all 
had  their  day  of  recreation  and  solace  ;  they  were 
in  good  humour  with  themselves  and  with  one 
another ;  all  glad  to  live  and  let  live,  and  as  loth 
to  mar  each  other's  enjoyment  as  to  have  their  own 
interfered  with  or  disturbed." 

[h]  The  Great  Matlock  Will  Case. — When 
the  special  jury  delivered  their  verdict  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  favour  of  Mr.  Nuttall's  will, 
and  against  the  disputed  codicils,  most  people  said, 
"  Well,  the  great  Matlock  Will  case  is  settled  at 
last."  Therein  they  were  wrong.  The  wonderful 
romance  was  then  incomplete,  and  another  chapter, 
equalling  in  vivid  interest  any  of  its  predecessors, 
had  yet  to  be  added  to  the  long,  but  well-sustained 
history.  The  excitement  which  was  originated  by 
the  first,  reborn  at  the  second,  trial  at  Derby,  and 
culminated  at  the  searching  trial  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  has  been  lulling  for  a  time,  but 
only  to  rise  up  with  greater  force  than  ever  at  a 
time  when  the  history  of  Mr.  Nuttall's  testamen- 
tary intentions  Was  thought  to  be  perfect.  A  new 
aspect  has  been  laid  open,  and  probably  the  pro- 
longed litigation  will  be  again  reopened.  It  cannot 
have  been  forgotten  that  for  some  years  past  Mr. 
John  Else  has  resided  in  the  house  in  which 
Mr.  Nuttall  died.  He  has  done  so  under  the  rights 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  disputed  codicils  ;  but 
subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  last  trial  he 
resolved  to  leave  the  house.  On  Friday  his  furni- 
ture was  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  George  Marsden, 
auctioneer,  Wirksworth.  The  bed  upon  which  Mr. 
Nuttall  "  left  this  life  for  another  "  was  supported 
by  a  Tudor  bedstead,  and  this  was  purchased  at 
the  sale  by  Mr.  Crofts,  a  cabinet-maker  at  Matlock 
Bank,  and  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Else.  From  the 
top  rail  at  the  head  of  the  bedstead  to  the  cross 
rail  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  head-board  " 
was,  as  is  usual,  strained  a  sheet  of  linen  or  other 
texture  ;  and  after  the  pmxhase  Mr.  Crofts  and  his 
boy  were  engaged  in  taking  ofi"  this  sheet,  by  pull- 
ing out  the  tacks  binding  it  to  the  cross  rail. 
While  this  was  being  done,  a  packet  of  papers  fell 
out.  They  were  handed  almost  immediately  to 
Mr.  Stone,  solicitor,  who  was  attending  the  sale, 
and  he  found  that  the  packet  contained  two  separate 
documents.  The  first  was  the  draught  of  a  will, 
not  signed,  but  evidently  intended  to  be  a  series  of 
instructions  to  a  professional  man,  upon  which  a 
will  should  be  drawn  up.  This  draught,  among 
other  bequests,  gives  the  Bonsall  and  Ashover 
estates  to  John  Nuttall ;  the  Matlock  and  Snitter- 
ton  to  J ohn  Else  ;  and  several  legacies  to  different 
persons  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood.  Under 
the  will  declared  valid  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  the  Snitterton  estate,  for  which  Mr.  Nuttall 
paid  somewhere  about  16,000Z.,  was  conveyed  to 
Elizabeth  Sheldon ;  and  in  the  draught  this  is,  as 
we  have  said,  transferred  to  Else.  The  draught 
was  to  be  laid  before  Mr.  Green  (Mr.  Newbold's 
clerk),  and  his  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  it. 
Tlie  second  piece  of  paper  bore  many  memoranda, 
all  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  testators  property, 
and  the  codicils  found  at  Mr.  Newbold's  office,  at 
Else's  house,  and  in  the  jar  placed  in  the  hole  in 
the  wall.    The  memoranda  are  very  curious.  In 


one  the  finder  is  directed  to  go  into  No.  2  cellar, 
and  look  in  a  spot  particularized  with  the  utmost 
minuteness.  Each  memorandum  is  dated ;  and  one 
complains  of  Mr.  Cliinery,  the  testator's  surgeon, 
and  of  Catherine  Marsden,  who  are  accused  of 
having  kejit  him  from  his  friends,  more  especially 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Job  Knowles  ;  and  another 
says  that,  as  he  cannot  get  his  friends  to  witness 
his  last  Will,  he  calls  upon  God  to  witness  it  for 
him,  and  he  adds  in  pencil,  "  May  God  forgive  my 
former  sins,  and  take  my  soul  to  Heaven."  In 
another  sentence  the  memorandum  directs  the 
finder  to  go  to  his  toolhouse  (the  room  where  the 
jar  was  found),  and  adds  that  the  third  codicil 
will  be  found,  and  two  others,  in  a  cuj)board.  The 
codicils  found  by  Else  and  at  Mr.  Newbold's  offices 
were  supposed  to  have  been  among  papers  taken 
out  of  the  deceased's  cupboard.  The  toolliouse  is 
beliind  the  room  in  which  Mr.  NuttaU  died  ;  and 
upon  his  deathbed  he  frequently  said,  "  Look  be- 
hmd — look  behind,  John."  These  words  were  at 
first  supposed  to  refer  to  the  toolhouse  ;  but  they 
are  now  believed  to  refer  to  the  two  documents  so 
strangely  discovered  last  Friday,  in  a  place  where 
it  was  quite  easy  for  a  person  lying  in  bed  to  put 
them  -without  assistance.  In  the  memorandum 
there  is  mention  made  of  "the  reserv^e,"  and  in  the 
deceased's  books  it  is  beyond  dispute,  we  believe, 
that  he  wrote  frequently  of  his  "  rust  reserve," 
which,  it  is  now  thought,  alluded  to  the  papers  and 
money  found  on  Friday.  In  another  memorandum 
Mr.  Green  is  requested  to  give  Elizabeth  Sheldon 
a  "lump  sum  —  say  500L,  and  have  done  with 
her;"  and  the  writer  adds,  "Burn  aU  the  other 
documents,  and  don't  let  the  world  know  what  a 
fool  I  have  been."  Mr.  Crofts,  upon  discovering 
these  documents,  at  once  commmiicated  with  Mr. 
Stone,  who  was  in  the  house  ;  and  when  they  had 
read  the  memoranda,  they  at  once  proceeded  to 
"  No.  2  cellar,"  where,  at  the  very  spot  named  by 
the  writer,  they  took  out  the  bricks,  and  found 
built  in  the  wall  an  old  rusty  saucepan,  without 
handle,  and  covered  in  a  network  of  cobwebs.  The 
saucepan  was  examined,  and  it  contained  several 
spade-ace  guineas,  gold  and  silver  foreign  coins, 
and  old  English  coins,  amounting  to  about  lOl. 
The  accumulated  dirt  was  also  examined,  and 
among  it  were  particles  of  sealing-wax.  On  Satur- 
day another  search  was  made  in  the  cellar,  and 
another  spade-ace  guinea  and  a  half-guinea,  similar 
to  those  in  the  saucepan,  were  found  on  the  floor. 
Else  was  not  in  the  house  when  the  discovery  was 
made,  but  Mr.  Stone  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Marriott. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  discovery  has 
excited  great  speculation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  all  kinds  of  exaggerated  rumours  are  current. 
On  Satm-day,  Mr.  Stone  went  to  London  with  the 
documents  :  but  no  steps  can  be  taken  to  re-open 
the  case  till  other  parties  have  been  consulted. 
Mr.  Parkin,  one  of  Mr.  CressweU's  executors,  is  in 
France,  and  Mr.  Washington,  a  barrister,  to  whom 
mainly  Mr.  Cresswell  left  the  management  of  the 
suit  he  did  not  live  to  see  closed,  has  also  to  be 
communicated  with.  In  the  meantime  the  house 
and  cellar  have  been  locked  up.  We  may  add 
that  the  documents  are  ^vritten  in  a  style  closely 
resembling  the  running  hand  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  protracted  trials  as  Mr.  Nuttall's  ordmary 
writing. 
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[May  20.] 

[i]  The  event  which  gave  rise  to  the  division  of 
Monday  occurred  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  More 
than  sixty-seven  years  have  passed  since  an  inno- 
cent man  met  with  an  unmerited  death  in  Paris  at 
the  hands  of  justice  ;  more  than  sixty- two  have 
passed  since  his  innocence  was  practically  esta- 
blished. Throughout  that  long"  interval  his  wife, 
his  children,  his  grandchildren  have  been  crying 
for  redress.  France  has  seen  a  Directory,  a  Con- 
sulate, an  Empire,  a  restored  dynasty,  a  Citizen 
King,  a  Republic,  and  a  Second  Empire,  and  under 
every  change  of  Government  the  ruler  for  the  time 
being  has  been  confronted  by  claims  from  the 
representatives  of  the  unfortunate  Lesurques  that 
his  innocence  should  be  finally  determined  and  his 
property  restored  to  them  ;  doles  have  been  from 
time  to  time  granted  to  the  claimants  by  Ministers 
weary  of  their  importunity,  but  the  vote  of  Mon- 
day declares  that  justice  has  not  yet  been  satisfied. 

On  the  3d  Flor^al  in  the  year  IV.,  or,  in  plainer 
English,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1796,  a  fair-haired 
man,  named  Joseph  Lesurques,  arrived  in  Paris 
from  Douai,  his  native  town,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children.  He  was  a  man  some  thirty-three 
years  old,  had  about  600?.  a  year,  and  had  come  to 
Paris  to  educate  his  children.  On  the  day  of  his 
arrival  he  visited  one  Guesno,  a  carrier  of  Douai, 
who  invited  him  to  breakfast  the  next  day  ;  he 
went,  and  met  for  the  first  time  one  Couriol.  On 
the  8th  Floreal  four  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was 
Couriol,  and  another  had  light  flaxen  hair,  rode  out 
of  Paris  through  the  barrier  of  Charenton  ;  they 
dined  at  Mongeron,  and  afterwards  went  on  to 
Lieursaint,  where  the  fair-haired  man  found  he 
had  broken  the  chain  of  his  spur.  His  companions 
rode  on  to  an  inn,  but  he  stopped  at  a  caf^  and 
borrowed  some  thread  to  mend  his  chain  ;  he  was 
not  very  skilful  in  mending  it,  and  a  female  ser- 
vant relieved  him  of  the  task,  and  helped  to  fasten 
the  spur  on  his  boot.  Then  the  man  rejoined  his 
companions,  and,  after  drinking  some  wine  at  the 
inn,  they  all  rode  on.  But  the  fair-haired  man  was 
destined  to  be  unlucky  ;  he  soon  found  he  had  left 
a  sabre,  which,  like  the  rest,  he  wore  at  the  inn, 
and  he  galloped  back  for  it,  had  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  again  set  off  after  his  friends.  Meanwhile  the 
courier  from  Paris  to  Lyons  had  stopped  at  the  inn 
to  change  horses,  and  he  set  off  on  the  same  road, 
accompanied  by  a  postilion  and  the  single  pas- 
senger allowed  to  be  taken  by  him.  The  next 
morning  the  courier  and  the  postilion  were  found 
killed  by  the  wayside,  the  mail-bags  rifled,  and 
one  horse  gone  ;  between  four  and  five  the  same 
morning,  five  persons  entered  Paris  by  the  barrier 
of  Eambouillet,  and  a  little  after  the  missing  horse 
was  found  wandering  about  the  Place  Royale,  while 
four  horses  in  a  very  jaded  condition  were  returned 
to  a  horsekeeper  by  two  persons  (one  of  them  Cou- 
riol) who  had  hired  them  the  morning  before. 
Couriol  was  soon  arrested,  and  also  Guesno,  but  as 
the  latter  proved  a  distinct  alihi,  he  was  imme- 
diately discharged.  The  next  day  Guesno  wished 
to  return  to  Douai,  and  proceeded  to  the  magis- 
trate who  had  investigated  the  charge  against  him 
for  a  permit ;  on  his  road  he  called  on  his  friend 
Lesurques,  who  accompanied  him.  But  at  the 
magistrate's  they  found  the  innkeeper  of  Mongeron 
and  the  maid-servant  of  the  Lieursaint  cafe,  both 
of  whom  denounced  Guesno  and  Lesurques  as  two 


of  the  murderers  ;  the  innkeeper  recognised  Le- 
surques as  one  of  the  party  who  had  dined  at 
Mongeron,  the  maid-servant  swore  he  was  the  man 
whose  spur-chain  she  had  mended,  and  subse- 
quently the  innkeeper,  stable-boy,  and  a  gardener 
at  Lieursaint,  deposed  that  he  was  the  horseman 
who  had  returned  for  the  sabre  he  had  left  behind. 
Lesurques,  Guesno,  and  Couriol  were  tried  ;  the 
alibi  established  by  Guesno  was  complete,  and  he 
was  acquitted.  The  witnesses  persisted  in  declaring 
that  Lesurques  was  one  of  the  party  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  called  two  tradesmen,  who  swore  that 
they  had  dined  with  him  in  Paris  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th  ;  several  workmen  engaged  about  his  apart- 
ments, who  deposed  that  they  had  seen  him  re- 
peatedly on  that  day ;  and  a  jeweller  named  Legrand, 
who  affirmed  that  he  had  had  business  transac- 
tions with  Lesurques  on  the  8th,  and  produced  his 
account-book  to  prove  it.  The  book  was  examined, 
and  it  was  seen  that  "  9th  "  had  been  badly  erased, 
and  "  8th  "  substituted  for  it.  LegTand  was  cross- 
questioned,  confessed  he  had  made  the  alteration 
to  corroborate  his  testimony,  and  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  were  immediately  discredited.  A 
female  witness  who  followed  was  so  severely  ex- 
amined by  the  presiding  judge  that  she  fainted. 
The  evidence  was  summed  up,  and  the  jury  had 
retired  to  deliberate,  when  one  Madeleine  Breban, 
a  female  acquaintance  of  Couriol,  insisted  on  being 
examined,  and  declared  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  whole  affair,  and  the  witnesses  had  mis- 
taken Lesurques  for  one  Dubosq,  to  whom  he  bore 
an  extraordinary  resemblance.  Her  testimony  was 
rejected,  and  the  jury  found  Lesurques  and  Couriol 
guilty,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
time,  condemned  them  to  death.  Couriol  confessed 
his  guilt,  but  declared  Lesurques  innocent.  Du- 
bosq, he  said,  was  the  criminal.  The  judges  applied 
to  the  Directory  for  a  reprieve  ;  the  directory  ap- 
plied to  the  Five  Hundred,  but  they  replied  that 
the  law  allowed  to  no  one  the  prerogative  of  par- 
don, nor  a  power  to  review  the  judgment  of  the 
jury ;  for  themselves  they  had  no  power  and  no 
responsibility. 

Lesurques  met  his  doom  like  a  brave  man,  yet, 
like  a  true  Frenchman,  he  recognised  the  sentiment 
of  his  situation  ;  he  published  an  address  to  the 
real  murderer,  imploring  him,  should  he  ever  be 
brought  to  justice,  to  redeem  the  memory  of  the 
innocent ;  the  day  of  his  execution  was  Maunday 
Thursday,  and  he  went  to  the  scaffold  dressed  in 
white,  the  symbol  of  innocence,  and  regretting  that 
he  could  not  die  on  the  next  day,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Passion.  Four  years  after  Dubosq  was 
arrested ;  the  witnesses  who  had  identified  Le-  »■ 
surques  were  confronted  with  him,  and  confessed 
their  former  error,  and  Dubosq  was  condemned  and 
executed.  Li  the  meantime  the  accomplice  who 
had  travelled  with  the  courier,  had  been  found  and 
condemned,  and  he  had  testified  to  the  innocence  of 
Lesurques.  The  two  other  murderers  were  after- 
wards tried  and  condemned,  but  the  discovery  of 
these  was  umiecessary.  The  moment  that  Dubosq 
had  been  found  guilty  the  innocence  of  Lesurques 
was  established.  From  that  moment  the  family  of 
Lesurques  have  struggled  to  procure  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  his  innocence  and  a  restitution  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  seized  to  make  good  the  rob- 
bery of  the  mail,  but  their  efforts  have  had  small 
success.    His  widow  survived  down  to  1842,  but 
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during-  many  years  was  a  helpless  lunatic  ;  his  son 
perished  in  the  campaign  at  Moscow  ;  one  daughter 
committed  suicide,  the  second  died  in  a  mad- 
house ;  an  orphan  granddaughter  remains  to  repre- 
sent his  family.  The  vote  of  Monday  refers  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Emperor  the  duty  of  restoring 
to  this  granddaughter  the  value  of  her  grandsire's 
property. 

April  27. 

The  Civil  Service.  Commissioners. — Yester- 
day was  issued  the  ninth  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  dated  the  9th  of  the  present  month. 
The  total  number  of  nominations  notified  to  the 
Commissioners  since  the  commencement  of  their 
proceedings  has  been  25,612.  During  the  four 
years  up  to  the  end  of  December,  1859,  the  nomi- 
nations numbered  9,752  ;  during  the  last  four  years 
they  have  amounted  to  14,757  ;  those  for  the  year 
1863  being  3,605.  The  number  of  nominations 
disposed  of  in  Class  1— superior  situations,  clerk- 
ships, &c. — has  been  1,429,  and  the  number  of 
certificates  granted  609.  Of  the  appointments  thus 
filled  253  have  been  made  the  subject  of  competi- 
tion among  813  candidates,  and  356  of  absolute 
nomination.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  com- 
petitors to  the  number  of  vacancies  for  which  they 
competed  has  varied  but  slightly  during  the  six 
years,  the  range  being  from  2*6  for  each  vacancy, 
which  was  the  proportion  in  1860,  to  3*0  for  each 
vacancy  in  1862.  Of  the  813  competitors  examined, 
291  were  found  to  be  below  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment requisite  for  a  pass  examination,  leaving  the 
bond  fide  competition  to  be  between  522  candidates 
for  278  j)laces,  or  in  the  proportion  of  only  1'9  to 
each  vacancy.  As  a  general  rule,  strict  inquiries 
are  not  made  as  to  the  age,  health,  or  character  of 
any  competitors  except  those  who  are  successful  in 
the  competition.  The  number  of  competitors 
actually  rejected  on  these  grounds  ha.s  been  15,  of 
whom  4  proved  to  be  disqualified  in  respect  of  age, 
7  in  respect  of  health,  and  4  in  respect  of  character. 
The  total  number  of  candidates  nominated  during 
the  year  1863  for  preliminary  test  examinations 
was  633,  of  whom  82,  for  various  reasons,  were  not 
examined.  Of  the  551  who  were  examined  284 
passed  and  267  were  rejected,  the  proportion  of 
rejections  being  just  48"5  per  cent.  Of  515  candi- 
dates who  received  absolute  nominations,  356  have 
obtained  certificates,  122  failed  to  pass  their  exami- 
nation, 5  proved  ineligible  in  point  of  age,  4  were 
unable  to  satisfy  the  Commissioners  of  their  fitness 
in  respect  of  health,  and  3  in  respect  of  character. 
In  25  cases  the  nomination  was  cancelled  or  the 
candidates  ftiiled  to  appear.  The  total  number  of 
candidates  of  this  class  rejected  in  1863,  on  age, 
health,  and  character,  was  27 — viz.  9  on  the 
ground  of  age,  11  on  the  ground  of  health,  and  7 
of  character.  Under  the  head  of  knowledge  and 
ability,  as  in  former  years,  nearly  all  the  rejections 
have  been  due  to  failure  in  the  elementary  subjects. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
ceedings, during  eight  years  and  a  half,  only  183 
candidates  of  this  class  have  been  rejected  without 
having  failed  in  orthography,  handwriting,  or 
arithmetic — the  total  number  of  rejections  having 
amounted  to  2,334.  The  number  of  nominations 
disposed  of  in  Class  2 — inferior  situations — has 
been  2,109  ;  in  46  cases  these  nominations  have 
been  subsequently  cancelled ;  1,663  certificates  have 
been  granted  ;  139  persons  were  rejected  for  failure 
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in  their  examination,  51  were  found  to  be  disquali- 
fied in  respect  of  age,  49  in  respect  of  health,  and 
61  in  respect  of  character.  In  86  cases  the  candi- 
dates failed  to  appear,  and  four  candidates  were 
unsuccessful  in  competition.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  standard  of  examination  for  this  class 
is  very  low.  For  the  great  majority  of  situations 
nothing  is  required  beyond  reading,  writing,  ele- 
mentary arithmetic,  and  (in  the  case  of  letter- 
carriers  and  rural  messengers  to  the  Post-office) 
the  reading  of  handwriting.  To  some  officers, 
such  as  artificers  in  the  Admiralty  dockyards,  no 
literary  test  has  been  applied.  Of  the  1,663  cer- 
tificates which  were  granted,  145  were  of  this  cha- 
racter. In  addition  to  the  3,605  candidates  who 
have  been  nominated  during  the  past  year  to  situa- 
tions requiring  certificates,  the  Commissioners  have 
examined  a  considerable  number  of  persons  at  the 
request  of  the  heads  of  diff'erent  departments. 
Under  this  category  are  included  23  paid  attaches, 
or  third  secretaries,  in  the  diplomatic  service  ;  five 
inspectors  of  schools  and  examiners  under  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  who 
are  examined  only  as  to  their  physical  qualifica- 
tions ;  59  competitors  for  cadetships  of  constabulary 
in  Ireland  ;  and  400  candidates  for  situations  of 
factory  boy  and  apprentice  in  Her  Majesty's  dock- 
yards, which  situations  are  noAv  t'lrown  open  to 
public  competition. 

The  Woolwich  Cadets. — The  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  athletic  sports  by  the  Gentlemen 
Cadets  of  the  Eoyal  Military  Academy  took  place 
yesterday  at  Woolwich.  The  weather  was  most 
agreeable,  and  the  grounds  were  filled  with  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  visitors,  admitted  by 
printed  tickets  only.  The  sports  commenced  at 
11  A.M.  with  the  game  of  throwing  the  cricket- 
ball,  the  best  throw  over  a  distance  of  92f  yards, 
having  been  made  by  Mr.  Fanshawe.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  flat  race,  in  which  there  were  26 
competitors.  The  race  was  cleverly  won  by  Mr. 
Briscoe  ;  Mr.  Crookenden  coming  in  second.  At 
half-past  11  Mr.  Crookenden  again  came  forward, 
together  with  Mr.  Medhurst  and  Mr.  Moore,  for 
the  third  game — namely,  standing  high  jump  over 
a  raised  bar  4ft.  2in.  high.  It  was  won  by  Mr. 
Medhurst.  A  running  high  jump  followed  next, 
over  a  bar  5ft.  2in.  high,  which  was  admirably 
executed  by  Mr.  Dyce.  A  hurdle  race  was  next 
performed  over  a  distance  of  130  yards  and  a  flight 
of  12  hurdles.  During  this  race,  in  which  there 
were  21  competitors.  Prince  Arthur,  accompanied 
by  Major  Elphinstone,  entered  the  grounds  from 
Greenwich  Park,  and  took  his  place  on  the  Grand 
Stand.  He  was  joined  by  Major- Gen.  Sandham, 
the  Lieut.-Governor ;  Major-Gen.  Sir  Eichard 
Dacres,  commanding  the  garrison,  and  staff",  and 
other  officers  and  tlieir  families.  This  was  a  most 
interesting  race.  Mr.  Briscoe  came  in  a  good  first, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Awdry  second,  and  Mr. 
Medhurst  third.  A  fencing  match  next  took  place, 
and  was  gained  by  Mr.  Pulford.  The  seventh 
game  consisted  of  throwing  a  half-hundred  weight, 
which  was  won  by  Mr.  Crookenden,  whose  final 
throw  was  18ft.  6in.  At  a  quarter  past  1  a  flat 
race  commenced  with  27  candidates.  The  race 
was  well  contested.  The  distance  was  440  j'-ards, 
which  was  accomplished  in  59  seconds,  Mr.  Briscoe 
coming  in  first,  Mr.  Pulford  second,  and  Mr.  Dods- 
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worth  third.  The  next  performance  was  leaping 
with  the  pole.  The  best  leap  was  made  by  Mr. 
Beaver,  over  a  bar  9ft.  Sin.  high.  Then  followed  a 
most  fatiguing  race,  one  mile  in  length,  32  starting 
in  the  contest  and  continuing  it  with  great  spirit 
until  within  a  few  yards  of  the  goal,  when  the 
majority  gave  in.  The  race  terminated  by  Mr. 
Buckle  coming  in  slightly  in  advance,  Mr.  Blacksley 
second,  and  Mr.  Curling  third  ;  time  4m.  55sec. 
After  a  single-stick  match,  which  was  won  by  Mr. 
Medhurst,  a  steeple-chase  commenced  over  600 
yards,  gained  by  Mr.  MedhUrst,  Mr.  Buckle  second, 
and  Mr.  Awdry  third  ;  time,  Im.  57sec.  Putting 
the  shot  over  a  distance  of  28ft.  2in.  was  won  by 
Mr.  Awdry.  Kunning  wide  jump  by  Mr.  Crook- 
enden,  18ft.  Sin.  A  running  flat  race  was  next 
entered  by  36  runners,  over  a  distance  of  880  yards, 
which  was  done  in  2m  in.  17sec.  Mr.  Pulford  and 
Mr.  Buckle  making  a  dead  heat,  and  Mr.  Dods- 
worth  a  good  third.  A  most  amusing  hopping  race 
next  came  on,  and  was  won  by  Mr.  Crookenden. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  hurdle  race  over  440  yards 
and  20  flights  of  hurdles.  This  occupied  only 
Imin.  12sec.  Mr.  Awdry  first,  Mr.  Briscoe  second, 
and  Mr.  Buckle  third.  The  consolation  race  com- 
menced at  5  o'clock,  over  a  piece  of  ground  repre- 
senting a  rugged  country,  interspersed  Avith  furze 
banks  and  brooks  five  or  six  feet  deep.  Some 
eight  or  ten  cadets  started  for  this  race,  which 
caused  considerable  merriment,  as  they  plunged 
bodily,  with  one  exception,  into  the  first  brook. 
The  race  then  lay  with  Mr.  Tisdall  alone,  who 
cleared  the  brooks  and  came  in  the  winner.  The 
final,  or  20th  game,  consisted  of  a  strangers'  race 
of  200  yards  over  15  hurdles,  open  to  all  comers, 
and  terminated  shortly  before  6,  when  the  prizes 
were  awarded  by  Mrs.  General  Sandham,  wife  of 
the  Governor,  in  the  following  order  : — To  Mr. 
Fanshawe  an  elegant  dressing-case  ;  to  Mr.  Briscoe 
three  prizes — a  silver  cup,  a  ring,  a  dressing-case, 
and  opera-glass  ;  Mr.  Crookenden  an  opera-glass,  a 
pin,  a  silver  cup,  a  crop  and  spurs,  and  a  desk  ; 
Mr.  Awdry  a  locket,  hunting-flask,  a  whip,  and 
silver  cup  ;  Mr.  Dyce  a  set  of  studs,  &c. ;  Mr. 
Medhurst  a  dressing-case,  a  fishing-rod,  and  silver 
cup  ;  Mr.  Pulford,  foils,  &c.  a  ring,  and  cup  ;  Mr. 
Dodsworth,  a  riding- whip  ;  Mr.  Beaver,  a  silver 
cup  ;  Mr.  Buckle,  a  revolver,  crop  and  spurs,  a 
ring,  a  powder-flask  and  shot  pouch  ;  Mr.  Black, 
a  rifle  ;  Mr.  Clarke,  a  pipe  ;  Mr.  Smj^the,  a  pin  ; 
Mr.  Tisdall,  a  cup  ;  Mr.  Gower,  a  racket  bat  ;  Mr. 
Briscoe,  the  winner  of  most  marks,  a  clock  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  ;  and  to  Mr.  Crookenden,  the 
winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  prizes,  an  opera 
glass,  presented  by  Prince  Arthur. 

Paris,  April  25. 
The  new  building  of  the  Morgue,  or  dead-house, 
has  just  been  completed  behind  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  between  the  bridge  of  St.  Louis  and 
that  of  the  Bishop's  palace.  Its  figure  is  that  of  a 
triangle,  whose  base  forms  the  front.  It  has  three 
large  gates,  which  open  to  a  spacious  hall.  At  the 
bottom,  and  parallel  to  the  fagade,  is  the  room  in 
which  dead  bodies  are  exposed  to  view  in  order 
that  they  may  be  claimed.  This  room  is  separated 
from  the  hall  by  a  long  window  with  inside  cur- 
tains, which  may  be  drawn  when  necessary.  There 
are  twelve  tables  of  black  marble,  and  the  room  is 
lighted  from  the  ceiling.    There  is  a  plentiful 


supply  of  water,  and  the  ventilation  is  perfect. 
There  is  a  room  for  the  guardiarus  of  the  Morgue 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance-hall,  and  an  office  for 
the  registrar  at  the  left.  There  are  four  inscrip- 
tions engraved  on  the  walls,  informing  the  public 
that  there  is  no  charge  for  a  body  claimed,  and 
that  every  service  rendered  by  the  assistants  is 
gratuitous.  The  object  of  this  inscription,  four 
times  repeated,  is  to  do  away  with  a  long  existing 
prejudice  that  everybody  claiming  a  dead  body 
should  in  some  cases  pay  25  francs,  and  in  others 
50  francs.  The  superintending  magistrate  of 
criminal  affairs  found  it  necessary  so  long  back  as 
the  year  1736  to  post  a  notice  at  the  gate  of  the 
prison  of  the  Chatelet,  informing  the  public"  that 
there  was  no  charge  for  a  dead  body  claimed  ;  but 
as  many  were  unable  to  read  at  that  period,  the 
prejudice  against  claiming  a  dead  body  still  existed. 
No  eff'ort  has  been  spared  to  protect  the  health  of 
all  persons  connected  with  this  establishment.  A 
photographic  apparatus  is  likewise  to  be  found 
there,  by  which  the  likeness  of  the  unclaimed 
bodies  is  preserved. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

House  of  Lords. — April  30. — The  Steam  Rams.— - 
The  Earl  of  Derby  said,— My  Lords,  early  in  the 
present  Session  I  asked  the  noble  earl  the  Foreign 
Secretary  whether  he  would  lay  on  the  table  a  cor- 
respondence which  had  taken  place  between  Her 
Majesty's  Grovernment  and  that  of  the  United  States 
-^perhaps  I  might  borrow  the  noble  earl's  own 
phraseology,  and  say  the  "so-styled  United  States" 
(a  laitgli) — in  regard  to  various  .matters  of  deep 
interest,  and,  among  others,  the  construction  of 
steam  rams  in  the  Mersey  said  to  be  intended  for  the 
Confederate  States.  The  noble  earl  informed  me  that 
there  were  objections  to  producing  that  correspon- 
dence, inasmuch  as  it  might  prejudice  a  legal  question 
that  would  shortly  arise.  I  yielded,  I  must  confess, 
rather  to  the  authority  of  the  noble  earl's  position 
than  to  his  arguments.  Soon  after,  a  motion  being 
made  for  the  production  of  the  same  papers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  were  granted  without  hesi- 
tation by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  then  called 
on  the  noble  earl  to  explain  the  apparent  diversity  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  his  colleagues.  I  am 
told  that  the  objection  to  giving  the  papers  was 
not  his,  but  the  Attorney-General's  ;  and  that  the 
Attorney-General  had  since  seen  that  his  first  impres- 
sion was  erroneous,  and  that  mischief  at  least  would 
not  be  done  to  the  extent  he  had  aijpreliended.  Now, 
I  beg  to  enter  my  protest  against  that  doctrine  alto- 
gether. (Hear,  hear. )  We  have  here  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Attorney-General.  Those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  production  or  withholding  of  documents 
connected  with  the  public  service  are  not  the  law 
officers,  whom,  however,  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
Government  should  consult,  but  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  themselves.  It  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  us  that  the  Attorney-General  has  changed 
his  mind  on  a  point  which  rests  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Government.  Shortly  afterwards  a  motion  Avas 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  production  of 
another  correspondence— that  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Messrs.  Laird  on  the  subject  of  the 
steam  rams.  The  question  was  argued  very  ably  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
majority  not  ver}^  large,  but  perhaps  as  large  as  Her 
Majesty's  Government  usually  deem   sufficient -a 
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majority  of  twenty-five.  The  refusal  of  the  papers 
was  based  on  the  ground  that  their  production  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service.  As  in  the  former 
case  the  first  class  of  papers  had  been  laid  before 
Congress,  and  therefore  was  open  to  the  examination 
of  any  one,  so  in  the  second  case  the  whole  of  the 
papers  are  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  parties,  by 
whom  they  have  been  published.  I  hold  the  corre- 
spondence in  my  hand.  I  can  assure  your  lordships 
it  is  quite  genuine ;  it  is  neither  intercej^ted  nor 
forged  ;  it  is  entire,  and  has  not  been  garbled  or 
mutilated.  It  is  the  whole  correspondence  between 
the  two  parties  ;  consequently,  if  I  now  move  for  the 
formal  production  of  that  correspondence,  I  must 
confess  that  the  answer  Avhich  the  noble  earl  may 
give  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference,  because 
I  make  my  motion  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  on 
the  papers  as  I  go  on,  having  them  in  my  hand,  and 
being  able  to  compare  them  with  the  documents  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  by  which  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  light  is  thrown  upon  what  hitherto 
has  been  a  very  partial  disclosure  of  facts.  At  the 
outset  1  must  express  the  conviction,  in  M'liich  1 
believe  I  am  not  at  all  singular,  that  this  correspon- 
dence discloses,  on  the  part  of  the  Messrs.  Laird,  the 
most  unliinited  frankness  and  openness,  the  most 
complete  desire  to  meet  the  reasonable  and  even  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  Government,  a  perfect 
alacrity  to  satisfy  the  Government  on  every  point  on 
which  they  are  asked  to  give  an  explanation,  an 
entire  absence  of  all  concealment,  and  a  very  ready, 
if  not  cheerful,  submission  to  consequences  which 
they  must  have  felt  to  be  very  hard.  (Hear,  hear.) 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  come  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion that  on  the  ])art  of  the  Government  the  corre- 
spondence has  been  of  a  character  most  unusual,  most 
vexatious,  most  arbitrary,  and  I  will  even  go  the 
length  to  say  illegal.  (Hear,  hear.)  Who  are  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  the  correspondence  has  been 
carried  on  ?  They  are  young  men  now  conducting 
one  of  the  most  extensive  shipbuilding  establishments 
in  the  country — a  firm  of  the  highest  possible  reputa- 
tion, and  personally  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
character.  As  to  their  works,  I  may  mention  that  at 
this  moment  they  are  engaged  in  building  for  Her 
JVIajesty's  Government  a  most  powerful  iron-plated 
steam  frigate.  The  father  of  these  young  men  for 
many  years  conducted  the  same  business,  and  during 
that  time  constructed  numerous  vessels  for  our  own 
and  other  Governments.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
perhaps,  he  entertained  strong  Conservative  o{)inions. 
Perhaps  more  unfortunately  still,  it  was  his  desire  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  those  opinions 
by  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament  ;  and  most  unfor- 
tunate of  all,  having,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Parliament,  transferred  his  business  to  his  sons  in 
order  to  divest  liimself  from  any  objection  in  being  a 
contractor,  such  was  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  in  his  neighbourhood  that  he  was  elected 
the  first  representative  of  the  newly-constituted  and 
important  borough  of  Birkenhead,  in  opposition  to  a 
gentleman  of  great  local  influence,  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  then  made  a  variety  of  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  motion,  with  which  he 
intended  to  conclude  ;  and,  finally,  added, 

I  have  brought  forward  this  subject,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Messrs.  Laird  against  any 
consequences  to  which  they  may  be  fairly  liable,  or 
entering  into  the  question  M^hether  they  have  or 
have  not  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  All  I  desire  is  that 
justice  may  be  done.  I  have  no  wish  that  persons 
should  be  permitted  to  violate  the  law  with  impunity. 
I  hope  the  noble  earl  will  continue  in  the  same  course 
which,  he  says,  he  has  always  adopted,  of  dealing 


with  all  parties  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  an  equi-table  neutrality  preserved 
between  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  unhappy  con- 
flict raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But, 
while  1  entertain  these  views,  I  do  not  like  to  find 
legal  proceedings  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  delayed, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  all  Her  Majesty's  suljjects 
enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  that  protection  which  the 
laws  of  the  country  were  framed  to  confer.  (Cheers.) 
I  beg  to  move  for  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  Government  and  the  Messrs.  Laird. 

An  animated  discussion  then  took  place,  in  which 
Earl  Russell  the  Duke  of  Akgyll  and  others  took 
part,  and,  in  conclusion,  the  Earl  of  Derby  resumed 
by  saying,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  from  the  noble 
duke  who  had  just  sjDoken,  or  from  the  noble  earl 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Att'airs,  to  lead  him  to 
change  the  opinion  that  the  Government  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  in  the  present  instance  with 
unnecessary  harshness  and  severity.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  discussion  and  he  had  no  desire  in 
the  present  state  of  the  House  to  prolong  it.  It  was, 
he  might  add,  very  much  a  matter  of  indifterence  to 
him  whether  the  Government  consented  or  not  to  the 
production  of  the  correspondence  for  which  he  had 
moved  ;  but  even  if  he  were  anxious  for  its  produc- 
tion, he  should  scarcely  be  bold  enough  to  press  his 
motion  to  a  division  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  which  he  saw  opposite  to  him.  (A  laugh.) 

Earl  Russell  said  he  should  rather  not  produce 
the  correspondence,  seeing  that  it  had  been  refused  in 
the  other  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10  minutes  to  9  o'clock. 

The  meaning  of  Lord  Derby's  last  sentence  is  that 
there  were  five  Lords  present  on  the  ministerial  side, 
and  only  three  on  the  Opposition,  which  was  the  fact. 

House  of  Commons. — April  30. — The  Case  of  Mr. 
Bewicke. — Mr.  H.  Berkeley,  in  rising  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  case  of  Mr.  "VV.  Bewicke, 
of  Threepwood-hall,  Noi'thumberland,  said  he  trusted 
the  House,  when  they  considered  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  would  excuse  him  for  bringing  forward  a 
second  time  the  story  of  Mr.  Bewicke's  wrongs. 
Mr.  Bewicke  was  a  man  of  respectable  position,  of 
independent  fortune,  and  of  ancient  family.  He  got 
into  a  law  suit,  but  from  some  motives  he  refused  to 
pay  the  costs,  and  allowed  the  sheritt"  to  levy  for 
them.  It  became  important  to  consider  who  were 
the  men  employed  by  the  sheritt'  of  jSTorthumberland. 
The  first  sherifl^'s  officer  employed  to  levy  was  a  man 
named  Stainthorpe,  who  had  been  recently  discharged 
for  embezzlement.  The  second  officer  was  John  Dodd. 
That  gentleman  had  been  sentenced  in  1852  to  seven 
years'  transportation  for  perjury,  and  he  was  at  large, 
upon  a  ticket-of-leave,  when  he  was  employed  to 
assert  the  majesty  of  the  law.  ("Hear,  hear,"  and 
a  laugh.)  The  next  man  employed  was  named  Hut- 
chinson, against  whom  were  recorded  four  convictions 
for  assaults  as  well  as  two  other  convictions  for  felony. 
Mr.  Daglish,  the  next  gentleman,  was  an  extremely 
bad  character,  and  had  been  brought  up  for  assaults 
and  poaching  times  without  number.  (Laughter.) 
These  men  proceeded  to  Threepwood-hall  to  arrest 
Mr.  Bewicke  for  the  sum  of  49Z.  Before  going  up  to 
the  house  fire-arms  w^ere  distributed  among  this  ban- 
ditti, and  Mr.  Bewicke,  on  their  approach,  refused  to 
admit  them,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  revolver, 
saying  that  they  should  not  do  what  they  seemed 
intent  upon  doing  with  impunity.  They  then  became 
civil,  but  Mr.  Bewicke  barricaded  himself  in  his  house, 
and  refused  to  admit  them,  as  he  felt  sure  that  they 
would  pillage  the  place.  It  had  appeared  since  that  these 
men  resolved  themselves  into  a  kind  of  parliament, 
having  a  committee  of  supply  of  their  own.  (Laugh- 
ter. )>  Dodd,  the  ticket  ojf  leave  man,  said  that  they 
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displayed  great  ignorance  in  their  profession  (laughter) 
in  not  at  once  going  to  the  wine  cellar.  The  others 
at  once  adopted  the  suggestion  nem.  con.  During  the 
night,  which  he  believed  they  must  have  found  rather 
chilly  (renewed  laughter),  they  bivouacked  in  a  shed, 
where  Mr.  Bewicke  sent  them  some  provisions.  Next 
morning  Mr.  Bewicke  had  occasion  to  discharge  a 
pistol,  and  he,  therefore,  told  the  men  below  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  The  answer  was,  "All  right,  sir." 
Upon  his  firing  they  went  before  the  magistrates  and 
laid  an  information  against  him  for  obstructing  them 
in  their  duty,  and  firing  upon  them  with  intent  to  do 
them  grievous  bodily  harm.  Dodd  brought  a  bullet 
in  his  waistcoat,  which  another  of  the  villains  Avas  to 
find  and  did  find.  The  characters  of  all  these  men 
were  perfectly  well-known  to  the  magistrates  ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  Mr.  Bewicke  was  committed  for  trial, 
bail  to  the  amount  of  2,000?,  being  accepted  for  his 
appearance,  Mr.  Bewicke,  who  regarded  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken  as  being  merely  an  exhibition  of  ill- 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  employed  no 
counsel  to  defend  him,  believing  that  the  characters 
of  the  men  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  repel  so  mon- 
strous and  absurd  a  charge.  He  was,  however,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitude. 
In  prison  Mr.  Bewicke  might  have  remained  until 
now  but  for  the  exertions  of  a  faithful  and  clever 
housekeeper — or  he  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Bewicke 
would  have  remained  until  the  present  time,  because 
he  was  nearly  dead  when  he  was  released.  This 
housekeeper  collected  a  mass  of  valuable  evidence 
and  was,  by  the  kindness  of  Serjeant  Shee,  referred 
to  Mr,  Ivimey,  of  Staple-inn,  the  result  being  that 
the  four  men  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial, 
Serjeant  Shee  being  engaged  by  Mr.  Ivimej'-.  John 
Dodd  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  hard  labour  for  the 
part  he  took  with  reference  to  the  bullet  ;  Daglish 
was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  for  perjury, 
and  Hutchinson  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal 
servitude.  This  last  villain  had  been  a  perjurer  in 
the  commencement ;  had  come  out  of  prison  on  a 
ticket-of-leave,  had  perjured  himself  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Bewicke,  had  perjured  himself  for  his  companions, 
and  when  he  came  to  be  tried  himself  pleaded  guilty, 
(Cheers  and  laughter. )  It  was  not  for  him  to  question 
the  decision  of  the  judges,  but  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  let 
this  rascal  off  from  the  severer  part  of  the  punishment 
on  accoimt  of  his  having  pleaded  guilty.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  that  point,  but  it 
struck  him  as  being  rather  an  extraordinary  one, 
(Cheers.)  Stainthorpe,  who,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  had  had  so  much  of  prison  that  he  did  not  want 
any  more  (laughter),  turned  Queen's  evidence.  Dodd, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  pass  his  full  term  in 
prison,  was  permitted  to  go  at  large  at  the  expiration 
of  the  six  months  on  a  ticket-of-leave.  (Loud  cheers. ) 
Mr.  Bewicke,  who  had,  of  course,  suffered  acutely, 
went  into  prison  a  powerful  man,  but  came  out 
broken  alike  in  constitution  and  in  mind.  He  was 
liberated  on  the  authority  of  a  most  objectionable 
document,  granting  him  Her  Majesty's  pardon.  (Hear, 
hear. )  But  how  was  it  possible  to  pardon  a  man  for 
being  innocent?  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Bewicke's  law 
expenses  amounted  to  between  2,000Z.  and  3,000Z., 
and  the  loss  consequent  upon  the  forced  sale  of  his 
furniture  was  fully  80  per  cent.  Among  this  furni- 
ture, much  of  which  was  quite  new,  was  a  marble 
tessellated  and  antique  table,  which  he  had  obtained 
from  Italy,  and  for  which  he  gave  100  guineas.  This 
was  sold  for  111,  and  it  was  afterwards  offered  to 
Mr.  Bewicke  as  a  favour  for  37Z.  (Laughter.)  A 
grand  piano  by  Broadwood  in  excellent  order  sold  for 
20Z.  A  pony  sold  for  lU.,  and  was  offered  back  to 
Mr.  Bewicke  for  251.  It  was  to  compensate  Mr, 
Bewicke,  then,  that  he  appealed  to  an  assembly 
formed  of  600  gentlemen,  the  first  assembly  in  the 


world  ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  Mr,  Bewicke 
Avould  ask  to  be  compensated  in  vain,  (Cheers.)  He 
begged  to  move  "  That  this  House  will,  upon  Monday 
next,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  of 
an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  adequate  compen- 
sation to  be  made  to  William  Bewicke,  of  Threepwood 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  for  the  pain, 
degradation,  anguish  of  mind,  and  consequent  ill- 
health,  he  has  suffered,  in  being  confined  for  twelve 
months  in  a  prison  as  a  felon,  on  a  charge  since 
proved  to  be  false  ;  for  the  confiscation  of  his  good.<?, 
chattels,  family  pictures,  plate  and  library,  thus  in- 
flicting upon  him  an  irreparable  injury  ;•  also  for  the 
heavy  pecuniary  loss  he  has  suffered  in  prosecuting 
and  bringing  to  justice  the  persons  who  had  conspired 
against  him,  svich  having  been  the  only  means  by 
which  eventually  he  was  enabled  to  establish  his 
innocence  ;  and  that  this  House  is  prepared  to  assure 
Her  Majesty  that  it  will  make  good  the  same," 

Sir  G.  Grey  was  aware  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  he  laboured  in  objecting  to  a  motion  of  this 
nature,  in  a  case  which  was  undoubtedly  calculated 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  House,  and  as  to  which, 
were  he  to  be  guided  only  by  personal  feelings,  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  assent  to  the  motion.  But  he 
wanted  to  know  how  compensation  was  to  be  mea- 
sured— how  the  suffering  in  mind  and  body  was  to  be 
estimated.  There  was  one  circumstance  in  this  case 
which  it  appeared  to  him  did  not  tell  for  Mr.  Bewicke's 
claim.  That  gentleman  had  defended  himself,  and 
had  employed  no  lawyer  or  counsel.  The  House 
would  take  the  course  which  it  thought  best  under 
the  circumstances  ;  but  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
point  out  the  inexpediency  of  introducing  any  new 
principle  of  law,  founded  on  a  particular  instance, 
without  a  deliberate  inquiry.  The  form  in  which  the 
hon.  member  had  made  his  motion  prevented  him 
from  moving  his  amendment ;  but  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  disposed  to  accept  the  suggestion  he  had 
made,  and  would  on  a  future  occasion  move  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  so  much  of  the  petition  as 
referred  to  his  loss  by  the  sale  of  his  property,  he 
should  not  offer  any  objection.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  J.  Manners  was  "not  aware  what  course  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  meant  to  pursue  ;  but,  if  he 
might  put  in  a  word  of  advice,  he  should  counsel  him 
not  to  close  with  the  Home  Secretary's  offer.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  whole  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man simply  came  to  this — that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  to  do  one  act  of  justice,  lest  it  should  be 
called  upon  at  some  future  time  to  do  another. 

The  Attorney-General  said  it  would,  no  doubt, 
be  far  more  agreeable  to  support  a  motion  of  that 
kind,  if  convinced  that  it  was  right,  than  it  could  be 
to  oppose  it ;  but  those  who  stood  in  his  position 
were  bound  to  take  care  that  the  House  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  made  thoroughly  aware  of  the  true 
nature  and  probable  consequences' of  the  resolution  it 
M^as  asked  to  adopt.  The  magistrates  had  discharged 
their  duty  wdth  perfect  honesty  ;  and  there  being 
nothing  before  them  to  discredit  the  e^ddence,  they 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  act  upon  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disagreeable  to  him  than  to  have  to 
remind  the  House,  that  the  indiscretion  and  want  of 
judgment  which  Mr.  Bewicke  displayed  had  placed 
him  in  a  most  false  position.  He  originally  refused 
to  pay  the  costs  recovered  in  an  action  against  him, 
and  legal  process  was  employed  to  enforce  their  pay- 
ment. Unfortunately,  his  indiscretion  did  not  stop 
there.  As  if  to  supply  to  malicious  persons  a  link 
that  might  be  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
against  him,  he  fired  off  the  pistol  ;  and  that  the 
pistol  was  actually  fired  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
The  trial  took  place  before  a  jury,  and  before  Judges 
of  the  highest  impartiality;  but,  unhappily,  Mr. 
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Bewicke  treated  the  charge  with  contempt.  No  man 
in  the  kingdom  was  entitled  to  treat  such  a  criminal 
charge  with  neglect,  or  to  leave  that  to  be  done  after 
his  conviction  which  ought  to  be  done  before  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That,  however,  was  the  course  taken 
by  Mr.  Bewicke.  He  omitted  to  retain  an  attorney  or 
counsel. '  [An  hon.  Member  :  He  did  quite  right."] 
He  could  not  think  that  any  gentleman  whom  he 
now  addressed  would,  if  placed  in  a  similar  position, 
not  have  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  prepare  for  his 
trial  on  so  serious  a  charge,  and  to  employ  those  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  of  justice— attorneys  and  counsel. 
("  Hear,  hear,"  and  "  Oh  !  ")  They  must  all  lament 
what  had  happened  in  this  case,  and  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Bewicke 's  misfortime  ;  but,  when  a  motion  like 
the  present  one  was  proposed,  the  House  could  not 
overlook  the  indiscretion  and  the  negligence  which 
that  gentleman  had  shown  after  solemn  warning. 

Mr.  S.  Beaumont  observed  that  the  great  fault 
which,  according  to  the  Attorney-General,  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  had  committed  was,  that  he  neg- 
lected to  retain  the  services  of  counsel.  No  doubt 
that  was  a  grave  erroj  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  Bar  (a  laugh)  ;  but  in  this  case  it  had 
arisen  from  the  entire  consciousness  of  innocence. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chancelloe  of  the  Exchequer  said  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  explained  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  assent  to  a  resolution  which  they 
conceived  would  pledge  the  House  to  the  principle 
that  whenever  there  had  been  pain,  degradation,  or 
anguish  of  mind,  arising  from  an  erroneous  conviction, 
and  quite  irrespective  of  any  loss  of  definite,  tangible 
property,  it  may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  application 
to  Parliament  for  pecuniary  compensation.  But  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hardy),  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  followed  him,  had  made 
a  proposition  to  which  the  Government  could  assent. 
("Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.).  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  not  denied  that  the  gentleman's  petition  con- 
tained allegations  which  might  fairly  deserve  consi- 
deration. If  that  petition  were  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  all  those  allegations  could  be  inquired 
into.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  would  alter  his 
resolution  in  the  manner  suggested,  the  Government 
would  be  willing  to  assent  to  it.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  H.  Berkeley  wanted  to  know  exactly  what 
was  proposed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. —To  refer 
the  petition  to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  H.  Berkeley  said,  as  he  was  convinced  the 
sense  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  his  resolution,  he 
should  take  a  division  upon  it.  (Cheers.) 

The  House  then  divided.    The  numbers  were — 
For  Mr.  Berkeley's  amendment     .  120 

Against  118 

Majority   2 

The  result  caused  great  excitement  in  the  House, 
and  when  the  numbers  were  put  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Berkeley,  as  teller,  that  gentleman  was  loudly 
cheered. 

On  the  Speaker  putting  the  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stantive motion, 

Sir  G.  Grey  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  Mr.  Bewicke  was  entitled  to  any 
compensation  at  the  Ifands  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Disraeli  looked  upon  the  amendment  merely 
as  a  proposition  to  rescind  the  vote  which  the  House 
had  already  come  to  upon  this  question.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Berkeley  could  not  accept  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  he  regarded 
it  merely  as  an  attempt  to  upset  the  decision  which 
the  House  had  already  arrived  at.   He,  at  all  events, 
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thought  that  such  conduct  was  very  indecent  and 
unparliamentary. 

Sir  G.  Grey  would  withdraw  his  proposition  if  it 
were  unj)arliamentary  ;  but  he  believed  himself  to  be 
quite  in  order  in  moving  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HoRSMAN  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  very  unusual.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  it 
was  evidently  not  within  the  knowledge  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  that  the  petition  referred  to  had  formed 
the  subject  of  a  division  as  well  as  of  a  debate,  and 
that  the  House  had  recorded  its  opinion  upon  the 
question  whether  the  grievances  suffered  by  Mr. 
Bewicke,  as  set  forth  in  this  petition,  were  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  com- 
plained of  the  course  adopted  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
The  House  had  just  divided  on  the  question,  in  which 
one  only  of  the  alternatives  before  it  was  presented. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  met  the  difficulty  at  the 
first  possible  moment  by  proposing  a  substantive 
motion  ;  and  the  House  had  now  before  it,  in  precise 
terms,  each  of  the  two  propositions  between  which  it 
had  to  choose. 

Mr.  Hunt  reminded  the  House  that  the  division 
had  taken  the  House  by  surprise,  and  that  many 
members  had  left,  believing  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Leominster  had  been  accepted, 
and  that  an  arrangement  had  been  come  to  with  the 
Government.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  just  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Government  for  the  course  they  had  taken. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Whiteside  regarded  this  proposal  as  an  at- 
tempt to  negative  the  vote  which  had  just  been  come 
to.,  He  understood  the  House  to  have  declared  that 
this  gentleman  was  entitled  to  compensation,  and  the 
proposal  now  was  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee,  to 
decide  whether  he  should  get  anything  or  nothing. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  S.  Beaumont  was  of  opinion  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  completely  met  the  justice  of  the 
case.    ("  Divide  !  ") 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there  appeared — 

Ayes  100 

Noes  148 

Majority  - — 48 

The  motion  was  consequently  lost. 

CJiimney  Sweepers. — Mr.  Digby  Seymour  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  extensive  employment  of  climb- 
ing boys  in  sweeping  chimneys,  and  the  systematic 
violation  of  the  "  Act  for  the  Eegulation  of  Chimney 
Sweepers  and  Chimneys  ; "  and  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  intro- 
duce any  Bill  during  the  present  Session  founded  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Children's  Employment 
Commission  (1862).  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that 
the  Act  against  chimney  sweeping  by  climbing  boys 
was  a  dead  letter.  A  man  named  Muggeridge,  who 
had  been  a  chimney  sweeper  for  forty-three  years,  had 
stated  in  evidence  given  by  him  on  the  subject,  that 
those  who  made  the  laAV  broke  it,  and  that  the  owners 
of  houses  in  Piccadilly,  and  other  parts  of  the  West- 
end,  required  the  services  of  climbing  boys,  because 
they  would  not  have  their  chimneys  altered  to  suit 
the  machines.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
proceeded,  with  some  minuteness,  through  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Commission  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  practice  in  various  large  towns  in  England. 
In  Manchester  it  was  known  that  girls  of  tender 
years  were  employed  to  sweep  chimneys  ;  and  in 
Birmingham,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
a  local  association,  the  practice  was  on  the  increase. 
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and  the  number  of  boys  had  increased  from  sixteen  in 
1861  to  twenty-two  in  1864.  At  Nottingham  it  was 
reported  that  the  hiw  was  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
coroner  had  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
hehi  an  inquest  on  two  boys  who  had  been  killed  in 
sM^eeping  chimneys.  At  Ashton  and  Staleybridge  it 
was  proved  that  the  boys  in  the  employ  of  one  master 
had  swept  seventy-three  chimneys  in  three  days  ;  at 
Wolverhampton  the  people  seemed  to  rival  each  other 
in  encouraging  the  use  of  climbing  boys  ;  and  at 
Walthamstow  the  flue  of  the  parish  church  had  to  be 
swept  by  a  boy,  who,  owing  to  its  peculiar  formation, 
had  to  go  into  it  head  downwards.  The  barbarous 
practice  was  on  the  increase,  and  at  Buckingham,  in 
particular,  it  was  reported  that  boys  were  preferred 
by  most  of  the  tradespeople,  the  gentry,  and  particu- 
larly by  one  of  the  members  for  the  town  (a  laugh), 
though  the  other  member  had  used  all  the  appliances 
of  the  law  to  put  down  the  system.  In  training  boys 
for  this  employment  the  greatest  cruelty  was  practised. 
To  harden  their  tender  limbs  they  were  rubbed  with 
brine,  and  in  some  cases  the  flesh  did  not  harden  for 
years.  By  that  fearful  training  their  bodies  were 
deformed  and  their  backs  often  covered  all  over  with 
sores.  The  "sooty  cancer"  also  prevailed  among 
these  children,  who  had  to  sleep  nine  and  twelve  in  a 
bed  in  the  most  foetid  atmosphere.  The  abominations 
of  negro  slavery  in  South  Carolina  were  surpassed  by 
the  daily  miseries  to  which  these  defenceless  young 
creatures  were  exposed.  Mr.  Ellis,  a  magistrate  at 
Leicester,  said  it  had  been  most  painful  to  him  to 
find  that  there  was  a  regular  S3'^stem  established  in 
this  country  for  the  hire  and  sale  of  children  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  that  illegal  and  cruel  occupa- 
tion. What  was  the  cause  of  that  state  of  things  ? 
There  was  an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  judicial  bench  to  enforce  the  law 
in  many  places.  It  might  be  that  there  was  some 
mysterious  influence  at  work,  or  that  magistrates 
sometimes  thought  their  own  houses  were  so  built 
that  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to  employ  these 
boys  ;  or,  again,  it  might  be  that  they  had  a  distrust 
of  informers,  by  whom  cases  of  that  kind  were  fre- 
quently brought  forward.  But  in  many  cases,  though 
the  evidence  was  overwhelming,  the  magistrates  hesi- 
tated to  impose  even  a  small  fine.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
law  itself  was  defective.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  Scotland  no  trace  of  the  evil  which  existed  in 
England  could  be  found  ;  and  no  person  could  act  as 
a  master-sweep  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  unless  he 
had  a  licence,  which  might  be  forfeited  by  misconduct. 
The  Commissioners  thought  that  great  benefit  would 
arise  from  the  introduction  into  England  of  that 
system  of  licensing.  In  conclusion,  he  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  promise  to  adopt 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  or  at 
least  take  some  steps  for  rendering  the  present  law 
more  efl'ectual,  and  thereby  remedy  a  great  and  gi'ow- 
ing  evil  which  was  a  reproach  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  a  scandal  to  our  common  Christianity. 

Sir  G.  Grey  regretted  to  say  that  the  report  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  evidence  oil  which  it  was 
founded,  fully  sustained  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  there  are  very  extensive 
violations  of  tlie  law  which  prohibits  the  employment 
of  climbing  boys  in  the  sweeping  of  chimneys.  He 
would  not  go  into  the  question  in  the  present  state  of 
the  House,  and  for  this  additional  reason — the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  had  for  some  time  been 
directed  to  the  report  ;  but  a  noble  friend  of  his 
(Lord  Shaftesbury),  at  whose  instance  the  Commission 
was  issued,  had  expressed  his  wish  a,nd  intention  else- 
where to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  sulrject.  That  noble 
lord  had  been  good  enough  to  place  himself  in  com- 
niuuication  with  the  Home-office,  and  they  were 
giving  him  all  the  assistance  they  could.    As  this 


subject,  then,  would  come  before  Parliament  soon,  he 
hoped  its  discussion  would  be  postponed  till  that 
period. 

House  of  Lords— Mondmj,  May  9. — The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  notice  he 
had  given  last  week  of  his  intention  to  bring  under 
the  review  of  the  House  The  State  of  Danish  a^ffairs, 
said  he  had  given  that  notice  in  the  belief  that  the 
Conference  was  practically  at  an  end.  He  now  under- 
stood that  that  body  was  still  sitting,  and  that  an 
armistice  had  been  agreed  upon  by  all  parties.  If 
that  rej)ort  were  true  he  would  trouble  the  House  no 
further  than  to  ask  the  Foreign  Secretary  what  the 
facts  really  were,  and  the  terms  upon  which  the 
armistice  was  based. — Earl  Russell  had  great  satis- 
faction in  stating  that  the  Conference  had,  at  their 
meeting  that  day,  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  one  hand  and 
Denmark  on  the  other.  The  terms  on  which  this 
arrangement  was  based  were  the  uti  possidetis — each 
Power  to  retain  its  own  position  both  by  sea  and  land 
and  the  blockade  to  be  raised.  The  suspension  of 
hostilities  would  be  for  one  month,  and  the  Con- 
ference would  re-assemble  on  Thursday  next.- — The 
Earl  of  DoNOUGHMORE  inquired  if  Jutland  were  to 
be  evacuated. — Earl  Russell  said  that  a  proposition 
had  been  made  in  the  Conference  that  Jutland  should 
be  evacuated  by  the  Germans,  and  the  island  of  Alsen 
by  the  Danes,  but  the  Dainisli  Government  appeared 
to  prefer  the  simple  suspension  of  arms. — The  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  had  not  heard  with  any  great  satis- 
faction the  terms  which  had  been  agreed  to.  The 
arrangement  appeared  to  be  a  most  one-sided  one,  for 
Germany  gained  more  from  it  than  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility accrue  to  Denmark,  which  had  entitled  herself 
to  the  sympathy  of  Europe,  as  much  by  her  modera- 
tion as  by  the  heroism  and  gallantry  she  had  displayed 
throughout  the  contest. — Earl  Russell  could  only 
repeat  that  on  one  side  an  armistice  was  proposed, 
and  on  the  other  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The 
latter  was  preferred  by  the  Danes  themselves.— In 
reply  to  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  Earl  Russell 
stated  that  the  suspension  of  hostilities  was  to  com- 
mence on  the  12th  inst. — Lord  Campbell  moved 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  the  correspondence 
of  the  Government  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
on  The  Polish  question  had  not  as  yet  reached  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  and  that  the  Czar  having  failed  to 
comply  with  the  condition  upon  Avhich,  according  to 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  he  acquired  his  sovereignty  in 
Poland,  it  was  no  longer  binding  upon  the  English 
Government  to  acknowledge  it. — Earl  Russell  op- 
posed the  motion,  on  the  ground  that,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, it  would  tend  to  impair  the  authority  of  the 
House.  The  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
would  not  satisfy  the  Polish  insurgents,  who  declared 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  them  short  of  the  restora- 
tion of  their  country  to  the  position  which  it  formerly 
held  as  a  kingdom.  The  noble  earl  vindicated  the 
correspondence  by  Ministers  on  the  Polish  question, 
and  said  they  would  have  been  justly  blameable  if 
they  had  involved  this  country  in  a  war  with  Russia 
on  behalf  of  Poland.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  at  a  period  of  tranquillity 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  disregarded  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  he  could  not  continue  to  claim 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  Poland. — Earl  Grey 
concurred  with  Lord  Campbell  in  thinking  that  the 
correspondence  had  come  to  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
clusion, and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Foreign 
Secretar}^  if  he  were  not  prepared  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  Poland,  should  have  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence which  could  not  lead  to  any  useful  result. 
His  interference,  in  fact,  had  only  encouraged  the 
Poles  in  a  useless  and  hopeless  resistance  to  over- 
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whelming  numbers;  —The  motion  Avas  then  with- 
drawn. 

House  of  Commons. — Monday,  May  9. — Mr. 
HopwooD  asked  whether  the   Government  would 
state  what  course  they  intended  to  take  with  regard 
to  the  Banish  question  before  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 
— Sir  G.  Gkey  replied  that  he  had  already  stated,  in 
ansAver  to  questions  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature, 
that  a  Conference  was  sitting,  and  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  hoped  it  would  succeed  in  carrying  out 
the  object  for  which  it  Avas  couA^ened.    He  had  noAV, 
however,  the  gratification  to  add  that  an  armistice 
for  a  month  had  been  agreed  to.   (This  announcement 
Avas  received  AAdth  general  cheering). — Mr.  Daeby 
Geiffith  inquired  Avhether  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
Avould  state  what  Avere  the  terms  of  the  armistice. — 
Sir  G.  Geey  said  he  Avas  unable  to  do  so  at  that 
moment,  but  that  there  Avould  be  no  difficulty  in 
giving  the  House  the  fullest  information  on  an  early 
occasion. — Mr.  Beenal  Osboene  inquired  Avhether 
the  Government  had  received  any  information  of  a 
collision  having  occurred  in  the  North  Sea  off  Heli- 
goland, between  the  Austrian  and  the  Danish  ships 
of  war,  and  that  the  Austrians  had  got  the  worst  of 
it.— Sir  G.  Geey  said  that  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  had  received  a  telegram  from  the  Governor 
of  Heligoland  to  the  effect  that  an  engagement  Avas 
then  going  on  betAveen  tAvo  Austrian  frigates  and 
three  gunboats,  and  tAvo  Danish  frigates  and  one 
corvette  ;  and,  since  the  House  had  met,  an  additional 
telegram  had  been  received  from  the  same  source,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Danes  had  defeated  the  Austrian 
squadron,  that  one  of  the  frigates  of  the  latter  Avas  in 
flames,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  Austrian  ships 
were  making  for  Heligoland.    (The  applause  of  the 
House  on  hearing  this  reply  was  tremendous  ;  the 
"strangers  "  in  the  galleries  also  exhibiting  their  un- 
bounded satisfaction.)  —  Mr.  Diseaeli  complained 
that  the  House  had  not  been  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Avith  the  respect  to  Avhich  it  was  entitled,  as  the 
terms  of  the  Conference  had  just  been  communicated 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  although  Sir  George 
Grey  had  declared  himself  unable  to  impart  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject. — Sir  G.  Grey  observed 
that  he  had  stated  to  the  House  all  the  information 
of  Avhich  he  Avas  in  j»ossession. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Stqyply, 
Colonel  NoETH  moved  an  address  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  relieve  the 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Hospital  of  Chelsea 
from  the  payment  of  all  rates  and  taxes  which  had 
been  charged  upon  them  by  a  recent  regulation  for 
houses  in  that  hospital  occupied  by  thein  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.- — ^The  motion  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Ciiancelloe  of  the  Exohequee, 
and,  on  a  division,  Avas  rejected  by  184  to  102. — The 
House  then  went  into  committee  of  supply. 

Weclnesdaij,  May  11. — Mr.  Baines  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Borough  Franchise  Bill,  the 
object  of  Avhich  is  to  reduce  the  qualification  to  6/. 
He  observed  that  he  was  about  to  address  an  aristo- 
cratic assembly,  in  which  his  clients,  the  Avorking 
classes,  Avere  unrepresented.  His  object  Avas  to  bring 
the  representative  system  lower,  so  as  to  include  a 
large  portion  of  that  class.  As  the  only  formal  opposi- 
tion to  this  Bill  Avas  to  be  the  moviug  of  the  "  previous 
question,"  he  assumed  that  its  principle  was  con- 
ceded, and  that  objection  Avould  be  made  to  the  in- 
opportuneness  of  the  time  for  bringing  it  forward  ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  approaching  tennination  of 
the  present  Parliament  Avas  a  favourable  moment  for 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  franchise.  He  con- 
troverted the  argument  Avhich  he  anticipated  would 
be  used,  that  such  a  measure  Avas  not  called  for  by 
the  class  to  whom  it  applied  ;  and  urged  that  he  and 


other  members  of  this  Parliament  pledged  themselves 
at  the  last  election  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  larger 
measure  of  reform  than  that  proposed  by  Lord  Derby's 
Government.    Besides  which,  he  thought  that  it  Avas 
a  fallacy  to  assert  that  the  House  was  to  Avait  for 
popular  pressure  before  it  inaugurated  reforms.  How- 
ever a  combination  of  circumstances  might  have  in- 
tervened to  prevent  the  attention  of  the  public  being 
directed  to  this  question,  he  denied  that  there  Avas 
any  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  it.;  and  he 
argued  that  it  Avould  be  far  better  to  yield  to  this 
opinion  in  the  present  calm  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  than  to  Avait  until  reform  Avas  demanded  by 
the  power  of  poi^ular  agitation.    The  hon.  gentleman 
stated  that  numerous  members  of  the  Conservative 
party— upAvards  of  sixty — in  the  House  had  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  working  classes,  and  he  quoted  their  recorded 
opinions  to  that  effect.    He  next  argued  that  the 
increase  of  education  and  the  moral  condition  and 
intelligence  of  the  working  classes  Avere  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  franchise.    He  based  this  argu- 
ment, in  the  first  instance,  on  the  facts,  that  the 
number  of  day-scholars  in  England  and  Wales  had 
increased,  since  1831,  from  one  in  seventeen  of  the 
population  to  one  in  six  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  in- 
crease of  popular  literature,  showing  that  the  circu- 
lation of  ncAVspapers,  both  daily  and  Aveekly,  had 
increased  from  thirty-eight  millions  in  1831  to  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  millions  five  hundred,  or  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  per  cent.    A  proportionate  in- 
crease had  taken  place  in  magazines,  periodicals,  and 
serials  ;  one  fact  being  notable,  that  immoral  piibli- 
cations  had  sunk  from  52,000  to  9,000,  Avhile  free- 
thinking  Avorks  were  beloAV  5,000  ;  the  actual  increase 
being  fifteenfold  beyond  the  circulation  of  1831.  All 
this  had  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  in- 
telligent, industrious,  steady,  settled,  and  provident 
portion  of  the  Avorking  classes  ;  and  it  was  on  them 
that  he  asked  the  House  to  confer  the  franchise.  The 
effect  of  the  proposition  contained  in  the  Bill  would 
be  to  add  246,000  to  the  existing  number  of  487,000 
borough  electors,  a  moderate  and  a  safe  addition  to 
our  rejjresentative  system. — Mr.  Cave  moved  the 
"previous  question,"  contending  that  the  present 
moment  was  even  less  opportune  than  1861  for  med- 
dling, if  not  peddling,  with  our  institutions. — Mr. 
Marsh  seconded  the  amendment,  on  the  ground  that 
no  one  seemed  to  want  the  proposed  reform  ;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  himself  had  constituents  enough  ; 
that  the  reduction  of  the  franchise  would  increase 
bribery,  and  that  the  iiiterests  of  the  Avorking  classes 
were  well  considered  by  the  House.— The  Chan- 
CELLOE  of  the  ExcHEQUEE  Said  that  although  there 
was  a  general  admission  that  this  was  not  a  time  at 
Avhich  it  Avould  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to. 
introduce  a  comprehensive  measure  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  yet  he  Avould  not  consent  to  the  amendment, 
Avhich  went  to  deny,  as  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  the  franchise  ought  to  be 
discussed,  and,  if  possible,  settled.    He  controverted 
the  propositions  that  the  loAvering  of  the  franchise 
would  increase  bribery,  and  that  no  one  desired  such 
a  measure  ;  and  AA'hile  admitting  that  the  interests  of 
the  Avorking  classes  were  Avell  looked  after  in  that 
House,  denied  that  it  Avas  an  argument  against  a 
sensible  and  considerable  addition  to  that  infinitesimal 
number  of  that  class  which  possessed  the  franchise. 
The  Avorking  classes  constituted  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  constituency,  AA'hile  one -fiftieth  of  then;i  Avere 
excluded  from  the  franchise  ;  and  it  A\'as  for  the 
opponents  of  this  measure  to  show  that  those  AA'ho 
Avere  excluded  Avere  uuAVorthy  of  it.    As  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Avorking  classes  did  not  digitate  for  this 
privilege,  nothing  AA'as  to  be  more  deprecated  than 
Avaiting  for  such  an  agitation  as  that  Avhicli  caused, 
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the  working  man  to  sacrifice  his  time  and  his  labour 
for  the  attainment  of  political  purposes.  He  con- 
tended earnestly  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
if  the  suftVage  extension  was  given  to  the  working 
body  they  would  act  together  as  a  class,  and  set  up 
class  interests  and  antagonism.  He  showed  that  the 
Refcn-m  Bill  of  1832  had  greatly  decreased  the  pos- 
session of  the  franchise  by  the  abolition  of  scot  and  lot 
voters,  and  others  of  cognate  description  ;  and  this 
was  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  working 
classes  to  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  He  pointed 
out  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  relations 
between  the  working  classes  and  the  laws,  the  insti- 
tutions, the  Government,  and  the  Throne  of  this 
country,  in  the  last  half  century — a  period  which, 
recent  as  regarded  chronology,  was  in  fact  and  senti- 
ment a  far  distant  epoch.  He  laid  down  broadly  that 
every  man  who  was  not  incapacitated  by  personal 
unfitness,  or  on  grounds  of  political  danger,  was 
entitled  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  every  one  who  was  capable  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  citizenship  ought  not  to  be  debarred  of  those 
rights.  He  denied  that  there  was  such  a  virtue  in 
the  middle-class  as  to  justify  the  drawing  of  a  sharp 
line  between  that  class  and  the  working  class.  He 
advocated  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  selected 
body  of  the  working  class,  because  he  believed  that  it 
would  tend  to  advance  that  unity  of  all  classes  which 
was  now  in  happy  process  in  this  country. — Mr. 
Whiteside,  referring  to  the  rejection  of  recent  Re- 
form Bills,  protested  against  portions  of  those  mea- 
sures being  taken  and  brought  before  the  House  as  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  that  the  present  Bill 
would  not  pass,  and  only  used  it  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  making  a  little  political  capital.  He 
contended  that  this  measure  would  not  operate  on 
large  cities,  but  would  increase  the  franchise  in  certain 
boroughs  in  the  country.  It  was  because  the  Govern- 
ment^ had  failed  in  every  act  of  their  policy,  and 
especially  foreign  policy,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
retributive  justice  being  done  upon  them,  they  now 
came  forward  with  a  cry  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ; 
while,  on  the  whole,  the  Bill  Avas  meant  only  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  delivery  of  speeches  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes.  —After  some  considerable  discus- 
sion the  "previous  question  "  was  carried,  and  the 
Bill  dropped. 

Thursday,  May  IWi. — Sir  G.  Grey,  in  the  absence 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  moved  that  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  with  respect  to  the 
Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Insjjcdors  of  Schools.  The 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  1st  of  April,  which  in 
effect  laid  down  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  mutilate  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  having  been  read.  Sir  G.  Grey  said  that 
Mr.  Lowe  had  personally  vindicated  himself  from  the 
charge  implied  in  that  resolution  ;  but  there  remained 
on  the  records  of  the  House  the  resolution  impugning 
the  department,  and  therefore  the  Government  had 
thought  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  rigid 
inquiry  into  the  practice  of  the  committee  of  council. 
He  objected  to  an  amendment  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  by  Sir  J.  Pakington,  which  would  widen 
the  mquiiy  to  the  consideration  of  the  constitution  of 
the  committee,  and  how  far  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  department  is  consistent  with  the 
due  control  of  Parliament  over  the  annual  education 
grants,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  inquiry  would 
swamp  and  overlay  that  on  the  specific  subject  of  his 
(Sir  G.  Grey's)  motion,  on  which  the  House  was  asked 
to  give  an  early  and  definite  opinion.  — Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton said  that,  by  his  amendment,  he  had  no  desire  to 
impede  the  inquiry  sought  by  the  motion ;  but  he 


did  seek  some  information  and  elucidation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  minute  of  the  committee 
on  education  passed  three  years  ago,  and  which  had 
not  been  communicated  to  the  House,  and  which 
considerably  curtailed  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors 
of  schools  with  regard  to  their  reports.  He  would, 
however,  consent  that  the  committee  should  inquire 
and  report  on  the  subject  of  Sir  G.  Grey's  motion, 
before  going  into  the  larger  inquiry  which  Avas  com- 
prehended in  his  amendment.  He  believed  that  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  the  constitution  and  practice  of 
the  department  should  take  place,  in  order  to  remove 
a  feeling  of  distrust  with  regard  to  it  which  prevailed. 
He  criticised  the  construction  of  the  education  office, 
and  brought  forward  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
appointment  of  a  single  responsible  minister  for 
education.  He  moved  his  amendment. — Mr.  Bruce 
opposed  the  amendment,  on  the  ground  that  if  it  was 
adopted  it  would  require  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  a  totally  different  character  to  that  which 
Avould  suffice  to  inquire  into  the  subject  matter  of  the 
practice  of  the  department  with  respect  to  the  in- 
spectors of  schools.  He  argued  that  since  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Education  Department  in  1857,  by 
which  a  vice-president  was  appointed,  there  had  been 
practically  responsible  ministers  for  the  ofiice  ;  and  it 
was  only  on  important  and  critical  occasions  that  the 
advice  of  the  general  committee  of  council  was  re- 
quired or  asked  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  contended 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  general  inquiry  into 
the  constitution  of  the  department. — Lord  R.  Cecil 
supported  the  amendment,  contending  that  the  object 
of  the  House  in  granting  an  inquiry  would  fail  unless 
the  fullest  information  of  the  constitution  and  prac- 
tices of  the  department  was  afforded.  He  produced 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  oflftce  to  mark  passages  in  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  which  it  was  desired  should  be  struck  out, 
and  he  ursed  that  it  should  be  ascertained  who  was 
responsible  for  such  acts. — Mr.  Osborne  objected  to 
the  amendment  as  ill-timed  and  ill-adapted  to  the 
object  it  had  in  view,  such  a  matter  requiring  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  substantive  motion.  He  also  con- 
demned the  course  taken  by  the  Government,  urging 
that  Mr.  Lowe  had  been  condemned  unjustly,  and 
without  inquiry  in  the  first  place  ;  and  now  it  was 
proposed  to  inquire,  after  censure  and  conviction  had 
iDcen  awarded  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  of  the 
House.  He  believed  that  after  the  triumphant  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Lowe,  in  which  he  fully  exculpated 
himself  against  false  and  calumnious  charges,  the 
resolution  would  have  been  rescinded,  if  a  motion  had 
been  made  by  the  Government  with  that  object.  He 
should,  at  a  proper  023portunity,  make  such  a  motion. 
— Mr.  Adderley  supported  the  amendment,  urging 
a  general  inquiry  ;  but  he  justified  the  practice  of 
restraining  the  inspectors  in  the  drawing  up  of  their 
reports  to  statements  of  facts,  apart  from  abstract 
educational  disquisitions — a  practice  Avhich  he  himself 
established  when  he  was  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment.— On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived 
by  142  to  93. — The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  going  into  committee  of  supply  on  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates,  Mr.  A.  Smith  drcAv  attention  to 
the  state  of  those  estimates,  and  showed  how,  year 
after  year,  they  had  increased  in  amount. — After 
some  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Peel  stated  that  the 
Civil  Service  estimates  showed  a  diminution  in  almost 
every  item  in  the  present  year,  the  House  Avent  into 
committee  of  supply  Avith  Public  Works  and  Build- 
ings.   Several  items  Avere  discussed  and  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  from  13th  till  19th  May,  for 
Whitsun  holidays. 
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THE  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS. 

BY  ArTHOR  OF  "  THE  LIFE  OF  HAYDOX,"  &C.  &C. 

The  opening  of  the  Water-colour  galleries  in  the 
spring  is  an  event  of  such  interest  and  importance 
to  alf  art-lovers,  that  no  calendar  should  pass  it  by 
unnoticed.  The  water-colour  pictures  executed  in 
England  by  modern  artists  are  admitted,  univer- 
sally, to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  They  seem  the 
peculiar  gift  of  our  country,  giving  scope  for  the 
delicacy  of  taste  and  touch  so  many  of  our  artists 
possess,  and  which  esiDecially  come  out  in  the  aerial 
efi'ects  of  landscape  under  our  variable  climate. 

Both  the  water-colour  exhibitions  of  1864  are 
excellent.  Minute  criticisms  of  pictures  people 
neither  have  seen,  nor  intend  to  see,  must  be 
tedious.  To  those  who  have  visited  the  galleries, 
there  are  few  greater  pleasiu-es  than  to  talk  them 
over,  aided  by  markecl  catalogues,  in  leisure  mo- 
ments, among  congenial  friends. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  make  the  public  assist 
at  this  conversation  ;  but  the  emhaiTas  de  richesses 
of  our  pictures  makes  that  nearly  impossible.  Only 
&few  favourites  can  be  specified,  if  many  exhibitions 
must  be  noticed.  Burton's  Norse  picture  is  a  novel 
in  itself,  and  admirable  both  in  execution  and 
design.  Davidson  has  advanced  in  sentiment  this 
year,  evinced  in  his  Reigate  scenes  of  early  spring. 
Rosenberg,  known  to  us  from  his  Norway  won- 
derful effects  of  light  and  colour,  on  fiord  and 
mountain,  is  now  equally  great  in  stiU-life,  in 
flowers,  and  birds,  and  fruit.  Hunt's  very  mantle 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  him.  His  fruit,  especially, 
is  full  of  riclmess  and  breadth,  as  well  as  of  deli- 
cacy. His  calm  "  Evening  on  the  Avon "  is  also 
lovely,  in  its  quiet  peace,  after  rain.  E.  Burne 
Jones,  one  of  the  new  associates,  seems  like  the 
ghost  of  a  mediaeval  glass-painter.  We  know  not 
whether  the  walls  of  the  gallery  will  lay  him,  or 
arouse  him  to  nineteenth  century  life.  Artists 
praise  his  colour.  He,  doubtless,  has  this  caviar 
merit  in  artistic  eyes  ;  but  he  has  so  little  popular 
charm,  that  it  is  ciu-rently  said  in  the  gallery  daily, 
that  if  Cinderella  and  Fair  Rosamond  were  no 
fairer  than  his  representation  of  them,  Cinderalla 
was  in  her  true  place  among  the  blue  plates  in  the 
kitchen,  and  nobody  would  ever  have  shut  Rosa- 
mond in  a  labyrinth,  or  looked  at  her  a  second 
time.  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  however,  is  the  member 
for  legends  and  medieevaUsm,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  disfranchised. 

Mr.  Walker,  another  new  associate,  is  the 
greatest  possible  contrast.  He  makes  the  senti- 
ment of  beauty  predominant  in  every  detail  of  our 
every-day,  contemporary  life  ;  proving  that  "  this 
life  is  paintable,"  and  only  needs  skill  and  feeling. 
Walker's  "  Spring  "  (two  children  in  a  copse,  among 
primroses  and .  tend  er  gTeen  hazel-buds,  the  girl 
entangled  in  a  bramble)  is  beautifid  in  the  true 
type  of  peasant  beauty.  In  Mr.  Walker's  appoint- 
ment as  an  associate  all  rejoice. 

Mr.  Boyce,  the  third  new  associate,  has  given  us 
some  valuable  African  scenes,  and  is  considered 
"  one  of  our  most  conscientious  students  of  na- 
ture." 

These  gentlemen  have  been  elected  to  fiU  the 
sad  gaps  which  death  left  us  during  this  year. 
Harding's  pictures  will  leave  a  blank  among  woods 
and  trees,  and  park  and  forest  scenery,  no  one  else 


can  ever  fill  as  he  has  done.  Hunt  is  another  irre- 
parable loss  :  it  is  touching  to  see  his  last  works 
for  the  last  time  on  these  walls,  which  have  held 
them  through  two  generations.  His  powers  were 
unimpaired  to  their  close.  The  very  last  of  all — 
"  Apples  and  Grapes,"  "  May-blossom  and  Prim- 
roses " — culminate  in  the  one  finished  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  full  of  every  beauty  art  can 
represent  or  suggest,  "  The  Girl  with  a  Basket  of 
Spring  Flowers." 

Having  noticed  the  painters  we  have  lost,  and 
those  we  have  gained,  it  only  remains  to  remark, 
that  some  of  our  old  favourites  are  not  only  keeping 
up  their  renown,  but  raising  it  higher  than  ever. 
Colliagwood  Smith's  "  Bavarian  Alps  in  Sunrise  " 
is  exquisite  in  purity  and  power,  recalling  Harding 
in  his  early  days.  There  are  many  of  his  pictures, 
but  not  one  too  many.  His  glaciers  might  be 
dedicated  to  the  Alpine  Club. 

Carl  Haag  so  fiiiished  his  sketches,  that  his 
pictures  surprise  us  less  than  many,  though  they 
are  ever  wonderful  and  v/elcome. 

But  we  must  conclude.  For  those  who  frequent 
this  gaUery,  we  have  said  enough  ;  for  those  who 
are  absentees,  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
j)ictures  is  given  by  the  fact,  that  nearly  every  one 
is  already  sold. 

The  sister  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  proper,  now 
knoMTi  as  the  "  Institute  "  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours,  instead  of  the  "  New "  Water-colour 
(though  unequal  to  its  elder  sister),  is  stiU  very 
good.  The  purple  sunsets  of  Vacher,  in  Egypt,  are 
here  ;  Dendera,  Philae,  pyramids  and  mosques,  in 
twilight,  and  in  summer  night.  Here,  too,  are 
Werner's  Cairo  scenes — bazaars  and  barbers  in 
Eastern  sunshine  ;  Rowbothams  would-be-Richard- 
sons  ;  Warren's  "  Old  way  to  the  Church,"  and 
green  and  finished  weeds,  in  strangely  polished 
contrast  to  their  wild  nature. 

Louis  Haghe's  "  Torquato  Tasso  "  is  very  touch- 
ing— seeking  an  asylum  in  the  convent,  the  eve  of 
his  coronation  in  laurel  at  Rome. 

The  "  Princess  of  Wales'  Bridesmaids,"  in  the 
time  of  George  I.  (Mary  Lapel  and  Mary  Bellen- 
den),  are  attractive,  though  out  of  the  way  in  the 
inclosed  little  room.  Lady  Cowper's  diary  gives 
an  iaterest  to  this  time.  We  only  want  her  royal 
mistress.  Princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since. 

The  great  pictiure  in  the  place  of  honour  in  this 
gallery  this  year  is,  as  usual,  by  Corbould,  and  the 
subject  is  from  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur."  The  king 
lies,  as  Tennyson  calls  him,  "  a  shattered  column." 
The  three  queens  welcome  him  on  board  the 
"  dusky  barge,"  and  you  almost  hear  their  cry  of 
sorrow,  "  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony  of  lamen- 
tation." Their  grief  is  very  powerful ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  picture  is  painful  :  it  is  not  a  Christian 
death,  but  a  heathen  one — no  bright  hope  of  im- 
mortality gilds  Arthur's  last  hours — no  crovm  of 
glory  seems  to  await  him,  the  "  blameless  "  king. 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  this. 

Emily  Farmer's  "  Undecided  Purchaser "  is  a 
pretty  representation  of  childhood. 

Elizabeth  Murray  is  always  powerful,  but  she 
has  but  one  picture  this  year.  We  suppose  the 
American  war  interferes  with  her  art-time,  as  she 
now  dates  from  Boston,  U.  S.  Fears  of  fights 
check  painting  instincts. 

The  Warrens,  father  and  son,  in  their  respective 
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ways,  are  very  beautiful — the  Eastern  air  of  "  The 
Finding  of  Moses,"  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
veils  of  the  2)rincess  and  her  attendants  is  given — 
"  Gretschen,"  and  "  The  Wood  where  the  sweet 
Nuts  grow,"  are  exquisite  examples  of  an  original 
and  beautiful  style,  and  of  hereditary  gifts. 

With  these  we  must  conclude  our  morning 
among  the  water-colours,  and,  after  taking  a  straw- 
berry-ice, cross  to  the  French  gallery  of  few  and 
choice  oil-pictures.  Here  public  opinion  wavers 
between  Leys,  the  realist,  and  Gallait,  the  sensa- 
tionist.  Both  are  striking  and  interesting  ;  but  the 
International  Egmont  looked  nobler  than  this  one, 
and  we  are  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  that  Horn 
and  Egmont  never  received  their  sentence  together, 
as  here  given,  but  met  on  the  scaffold,  after  solitary 
imprisonment.  Vargas  is  truly  bloody,  as  he  was, 
when  he  took  his  oath  to  Alva.  The  picture  is 
painful  in  all  its  force. 

Leys  is  graphic,  simple,  true,  in  his  "  Going  to 
Church  on  New  Year's  Day,  sixteenth  century, 
Antwerp."  His  long,  narrow  pictures  of  "  Philip 
the  Fair"  (1491)  and  "Duke  of  Brabant"  (1411) 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  their  time — contracted, 
bigoted,  feeble,  and  cruel — and  are  wonderfully 
well  painted,  without  being  dramatised.  Gallait 
is  a  dramatist ;  but  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
lor  this,  and  for  brmging  Egmont  and  Horn  before 
us  as  popular  heroes — as  in  every  respect  they 
deserved  to  be,  Egmont  especially. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  French  gallery,  besides 
these,  is  in  the  "  Barge  scene  on  the  Nile,"  which 
is  most  wonderful  in  its  minute  finish — a  prisoner 
pasha,  corded  hands  and  feet  across  a  boat,  in  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  dignity  of  the  suffer- 
ing Oriental,  and  the  dusky  air  of  the  rowers 
taking  him  to  execution,  are  inimitable. 

The  French  gallery  is  always  strong  in  the 
domestic  element.  Edouard  Frere  has  "  Saying 
Grace,"  a  charming  peasant  dinner-scene. 

Dumerger  many  topics  from  infancy — "Hide 
and  Seek,"  "  Cat's  Cradle,"  "  The  Lesson." 

The  nursery  element  preponderates  in  French 
life,  and  is  admirably  represented  by  Plassan,  in 
"  The  Children's  Tea  " — a  feast  in  mamma's  bed- 
room. 

Monsieur  Guizot's  calm,  pale,  dignified  face  is 
well  given  by  Labouchere. 

Some  Flemish  women  must  not  be  unnoticed. 
"  An  Old  Woman  of  Schveninger,  Holland,"  and  a 
"  Young  Woman  of  Landvortt,  Holland,"  remind 
one  of  Eembrandt,  in  their  strong  opposition  of  light 
and  shade,  and  broad,  simple  effect  of  white  coif. 

Some  candle-light  pieces  by  Van  Schendel,  which 
look  like  studies  in  a  Flemish  market,  are  worth 
examination — poultry,  fruit,  game,  and  green- 
grocery, by  the  light  of  one  candle,  strongly  re- 
flected on  the  seller. 

The  fair  face  of  the  lemonade-seller,  of  Stevens, 
must  be  remarked,  as  it  triumphs  even  over  her 
masses  of  white  in  costume. 

The  Vibert.  the  Spanish  piece,  must  be  our  last 
to  notice — "  French  Artists  taking  their  Siesta  in 
a  Spanish  Posada."  A  very  well-painted,  striking 
picture,  worth  more  notice  than  it  obtains  in 
general! 

With  this  we  must  end  our  May  morning  among 
picture  galleries  in  London,  in  the  spring  of  1864  ; 
just  informing  our  readers,  that  those  who  have 
but  one  day  to  give,  may  find  comfort  in  going 


out  for  the  inevitable  ice,  between  the  galleries, 
and  then  revisiting  them  on  its  strength,  an  hour 
or  two  later.  The  same  admissions  serve  twice  in 
the  day  ;  the  porter  will  only  require  a  glance  of 
recognition  on  leaving,  if  people  intend  to  return. 
A  double  day-visit  at  the  galleries  is  recommended, 
if  people  cannot  give  a  second  day  to  them  ;  it  is  a 
semi-second  eye  on  them. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  a  few  favourites 
and  aversions  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  1864. 


DON  QUIXOTE.— No.  V. 

(Continued  from  page  221.) 

The  curate  and  Cardenio  had  gone  into  the  high- 
road, before  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  there 
awaited  them.  As  they  came  up,  the  curate  ex- 
claimed, with  open  arms,  "  Well  met,  the  mirror 
of  knighthood,  my  good  compatriot,  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  the  flower  and  the  cream  of  chivalry, 
the  shelter  and  succour  of  the  distressed,  the  quint- 
essence of  knights-errant." 

Saying  this  he  embraced  the  left  leg  of  Don 
QuixoteJ  who  amazed  at  his  sayings  and  doings 
looked  at  him  ;  and  recognised  him,  then  made 
an  effort  to  alight,  but  this  the  curate  would  not 
suffer  ;  on  which  Don  Quixote  said,  "  Let  me,  seiior  ; 
it  is  not  fitting  that  I  should  be  on  horseback  and 
so  reverend  a  person  as  yourself  on  foot." 

"  I  will  by  no  means  consent,"  said  the  curate, 
"  your  highness  must  be  on  horseback,  since  there 
you  achieve  the  greatest  deeds  that  our  age  has 
seen.  It  is  enough  for  me,  an  unworthy  priest,  to 
mount  the  croup  of  one  of  the  mules  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  accompany  you,  and  I  shall  feel  as 
though  I  were  on  the  horse  Pegasus,  or  on  the, 
zebra,  or  charger  on  which  rode  the  famous  Moor, 
Muzaraque,  who  now  lies  enchanted  on  the  high 
hill  of  Zulema,  not  far  from  the  great  Compluto." 

"Although  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  seiior 
curate,  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  I  know  that  my 
lady,  the  princess  will  be  so  obliging  as  for  my 
sake  to  request  her  squire  to  give  your  reverence 
the  saddle  of  his  mule,  and  he  can  ride  en  crowpe 
if  she  will  permit." 

"  I  think  she  will,"  replied  the  princess,  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  occasion  to  command  my  squire, 
for  he  is  so  courteous  and  courtly  that  he  would 
never  allow  an  ecclesiastic  to  go  on  foot,  when  he 
might  ride." 

"  No,  indeed,''  said  the  barber  ;  and  dismounting 
he  offered  the  saddle  to  the  curate,  who  took  it 
without  much  entreaty,  but  unfortunately  the  beast 
was  hired  and  therefore  sure  to  be  vicious,  and 
when  the  barber  would  have  mounted  behind,  she 
raised  her  hind-quarters  and  gave  two  kicks,  which, 
had  they  fallen  on  Master  Nicholas's  head  or  breast, 
would  have  made  him  heartily  repent  having  come 
out  after  Don  Quixote.  They  did,  in  fact,  so 
startle  him,  that  he  fell  down  with  so  little  care 
for  his  beard  that  it  tumbled  off ;  and  finding  that 
it  was  gone,  he  could  only  cover  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  complain  that  his  teeth  were  knocked 
out.  Don  Quixote,  seeing  the  mass  of  beard  lying 
without  jaws  or  blood  at  a  distance  from  the  face 
of  the  fallen  squire,  said,  "  Behold,  what  a  great 
marvel  is  this  ;  the  beard  is  removed  and  rent  away 
as  if  it  had  been  shaved  !  " 
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The  curate,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  plan,  caught 
up  the  beard,  and  running  to  Master  Nicholas,  who 
was  still  calling  for  help,  with  one  blow  bent  his 
head  to  his  breast,  and  replaced  it,  mumiuring 
some  words  which  he  called  a  charm  for  the  attach- 
ing of  beards  ;  and  when  he  stood  aside,  the  squire 
remained  as  sound  and  well  bearded  as  ever.  Don 
Quixote  was  much  delighted,  and  begged  the 
curate  to  teach  him  the  charm,  as  it  was  evident 
that  its  virtue  must  go  beyond  the  joining-on  of 
beards,  since  when  a  beard  was  rent  away  the  skm 
must  be  torn,  and  this  also  was  healed.  "  Cer- 
tainly," said  the  cm-ate,  and  promised  to  teach  it 
on  the  first  occasion.  They  then  set  forth,  agreeing 
that  the  curate  and  barber  should  ride  by  turns. 
Don  Quixote  said,  "  Your  highness,  my  lady, 
guides  me  at  your  pleasure." 

Before  she  could  answer,  the  priest  said,  "  The 
kingdom  to  which  your  ladyship  would  guide  him 
is  Micomicon,  or  I  know  nothing  of  kingdoms." 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  it  is  thither  that 
I  am  journeying." 

"  If  so,"  returned  the  curate,  we  must  go 
through  the  middle  of  my  parish,  whence  you  ^^i.ll 
take  the  road  to  Cartagena,  and  may  there  for- 
tunately embark  ;  and  if  there  is  a  fair  wind  and 
calm  sea,  in  little  less  than  nine  years  you  may 
come  in  sight  of  the  great  Miconian  Lake,  I  mean 
the  Palus  Mceotis,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
hundred  days'  journey  from  your  highnesses'  king- 
dom." 

"  Your  reverence  is  mistaken,"  she  replied,  "  since 
it  is  not  two  years  since  I  set  forth,  and  though  I 
never  had  fair  weather,  I  have  obtained  what  I  so 
much  desired,  the  sight  of  Seiior  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha,  whose  fame  reached  my  ears  even  as  I 
set  foot  in  Spain,  and  moved  me  to  seek  him,  to 
commend  myself  to  his  courtesy,  and  trust  my 
rights  to  the  valour  of  his  invincible  arm." 

"  No  more  ;  let  my  praises  cease,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  for  I  am  a  foe  to  all  kinds  of  flattery; 
and  though  this  be  not  such,  discourses  of  this 
kind  offend  my  modest  ears.  All  I  can  say,  lady, 
is,  that  whether  I  have  valour  or  not,  it  shall  be 
employed  in  your  service  even  to  the  death.  Leaving 
this  for  its  own  time,  let  me  ask  his  reverence  to 
tell  me  what  has  brought  him  into  these  -parta  all 
alone,  unattended,  and  so  lightly  clad  that  I  am 
alarmed  for  him." 

"  I  will  briefly  answer,"  replied  the  curate. 
"  You  must  know,  Seiior  Don  Quixote,  that  I, 
wdth  Master  Nicholas,  our  friend  and  barber,  was 
going  to  Seville,  to  receive  certain  moneys  sent  me 
by  a  relation  of  mine,  who  went  many  years  ago 
to  the  Indies,  and  that  cannot  be  much  less  than 
60,000  pesos.  But  in  going  through  these  parts 
we  were  met  by  four  robbers,  who  took  from  us 
even  to  our  beards,  so  that  the  barber  was  forced 
to  wear  a  false  one  ;  and  even  this  youth  (pointing 
to  Cardenio)  was  stripped.  And  it  is  reported  in 
this  neighbourhood  that  the  men  who  assaulted  us 
were  some  gaUey-slaves,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
released  near  this  very  spot,  by  so  valiant  a  man 
that,  in  spite  of  the  commissary  and  the  guards, 
he  freed  them  all,  and,  without  doubt,  he  must 
either  have  been  out  of  his  senses  or  as  great  a 
felon  as  themselves,  or  a  man  without  heart  or 
conscience,  thus  to  release  the  wolf  among  the 
sheep,  the  fox  into  the  hen-roost,  the  wasp  into  the 
honey  ;  defrauding  justice  and  opposing  the  king, 


his  natural  lord."  The  curate  spoke  thus  to  see 
what  Don  Quixote  would  say,  and  in  eff'ect  he 
changed  colour  at  every  word,  and  the  curate 
ended  thus,  "  These  were  the  pereons  who  robbed 
me.  Heaven  in  his  mercy  forgive  the  man  who 
prevented  them  from  suffering  their  deserts  !  " 

On  my  faith,"  cried  Sancho,  "  the  doer  of  this 
deed  was  my  master,  though  I  told  him  before, 
and  warned  him  to  mind  what  he  was  doing,  for 
they  were  all  reported  to  be  great  rogues." 

"  Wretch  ! "  said  Don  Quixote,  "  it  skills  not 
that  a  knight-errant  should  inquire  whether  the 
distressed,  fettered,  and  oppressed,  whom  he  meets 
by  the  way,  are  brought  to  such  straits  by  their 
faults  or  their  merits.  He  is  only  bound  to  succour 
their  necessities,  and  to  cast  his  eyes  on  their  pains, 
not  their  crimes.  I  met  a  string  of  miserable  and 
unhappy  beings,  and  did  for  them  what  my  Order 
required  of  me,  let  what  would  come  of  it,  and  he 
who  blames  the  action — saving  the  sacred  dignity 
of  seiior  curate — lies  in  his  throat  like  a  villain  ; 
and  I  will  prove  it  on  him  with  my  sword,  that  he 
may  abstain  for  the  future." 

So  saying,  he  straightened  himself  in  his  stirrups 
and  prepared  for  action  ;  but  Dorotea  exclaimed, 
"  Sir  knight,  remember  the  boon  you  granted  me, 
and  that  in  accordance  therewith  you  cannot  inter- 
meddle in  any  other  adventure  howsoever  urgent. 
Calm  your  spirit,  sir,  for  if  the  seiior  curate  had 
known  that  it  was  your  unconquered  arm  that 
freed  those  galley-slaves,  he  would  have  stricken 
his  mouth  three  times,  and  three  times  bitten  his 
tongue  ere  he  had  uttered  a  word  that  would  re- 
dound to  your  honour's  discredit." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  curate,  "  and  puUed  off  one  of 
my  moustachios  mto  the  bargain." 

Don  Quixote  was  thus  pacified,  and  only  en- 
treated that  the  prmcess  would  relate  to  him  her 
story,  as  she  had  promised.  She  consented,  and 
settling  herself  w^ell  in  the  saddle,  coughing,  and 
making  other  preparations,  in  a  most  graceful 
manner,  she  began,  "  First,  gentlemen,  you  must 
know  that  I  am  called — "  And  here  she  stopped 
short,  for  she  could  not  recollect  the  name  that  the 
barber  had  given  her ;  but  he  came  to  the  rescue, 
saying,  "It  is  no  marvel,  lady  mine,  that  your 
highness  should  be  disturbed  and  confused  in  re- 
lating your  misfortunes,  for  it  is  the  wont  of 
troubles  to  take  away  the  memory  of  those  whom 
they  afflict,  so  as  to  make  them  forget  their  own 
names,  as  they  have  done  with,  your  highness, 
making  you  forget  that  you  are  caUed  the  Princess 
Miconiicona,  legitimate  heiress  of  the  gTeat  king- 
dom of  Micomicon  ;  and  with  this  reminder,  your 
highness  will  easily  recall  to  your  mournful  memory 
all  you  desire  to  narrate." 

^'  True,"  replied  the  lady,  "  and  from  henceforth 
I  shall  not  require  to  be  reminded.  I  shall  make 
full  sail  with  my  veritable  history,  which  is  this. 
The  king,  my  father,  was  called  Tinacrio  the  Wise, 
and  was  very  learned  in  the  magic  art,  by  which  he 
discovered  that  my  mother.  Queen  Xaramilla,  was 
to  die  before  him,  and  that  soon  after  he  should 
likemse  depart  this  life, '  lea^dng  me  an  orphan. 
This,  however,  did  not  trouble  him  so  much  as  his 
certain  knowledge  that  a  huge  giant,  lord  of  a  great 
island  that  almost  borders  on  our  kingdom,  and 
called  Pandafilando  of  the  Gloomy  Glance,  for  it  is 
assertedthat  although  his  eyes  are  straight  by  nature, 
he  always  looks  askance,  as  if  he  were  squinting, 
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and  this  he  does  malignantly,  to  inspire  fear  into 
such  as  behold  him.  I  say  that  my  father  knew 
that  this  giant,  on  learning  my  orphanhood,  would 
pass  into  my  kingdom  with  great  force,  and  take 
all  from  me,  without  leaving  me  the  smallest  vil- 
lage to  take  shelter  in,  but  that  all  this  ruin  and 
disaster  might  be  prevented  if  I  would  marry  him, 
but  he  well  knew  that  my  will  would  never  bend 
to  so  unequal  a  marriage,  and  this  was  perfect 
truth,  for  I  never  dreamt  of  marriage  with  any 
giant,  however  big  or  outrageous  he  might  be. 
My  father  also  said  that,  immediately  on  his  death, 
when  Pandafilando  should  begin  to  enter  my  king- 
dom, I  should  attempt  no  defence,  for  that  would 
be  my  destruction,  but  leave  him  the  kingdom  if  I 
would  spare  the  lives  of  my  good  and  loyal  vassals, 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  hold  out  against  the 
demoniacal  power  of  the  giant,  but  that  I  should 
instantly  set  out  with  some  of  my  people  for  Spain, 
where  I  should  find  the  cure  for  all  my  ills  when  I 
could  meet  with  a  knight-errant  whose  fame  at 
that  time  should  have  spread  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  who  would  be  called,  if  I  recollect  right, 
Don  Azote  or  Don  Gigote." 

"  Don  Quixote,  lady,"  said  Sancho,  "  otherwise 
the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Dorotea,  "  and  he  further 
said  that  this  knight  would  be  tall  in  form,  dry  in 
face,  and  that  on  his  right  side,  under  his  left 
shoulder,  or  thereabouts,  he  would  have  a  grey 
mole,  with  some  hairs  like  bristles  growing  in  it." 

"  Come  here,  son  Sancho,"  called  the  knight, 
"  help  me  to  undress,  that  I  may  see  whether  I  am 
the  knight  of  whom  the  wise  king  prophesied." 

"  Why  should  your  honour  undress  ? "  said  Doro- 
tea, 

"  To  see  if  I  have  the  mole  that  your  father 
mentioned,"  replied  Don  Quixote. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  undressing,"  returned 
Sancho,  "  for  I  know  that  your  honour  has  just  such 
a  mole  in  the  middle  of  your  spine,  which  is  the 
token  of  a  strong  man." 

"  Quite  enough,"  said  Dorotea  ;  "  among  friends 
trifles  are  of  no  consequence.  Whether  it  be  on 
the  shoulder  or  on  the  spine  signifies  little,  since  a 
mole  there  is,  and  that  where  it  is,  for  it  is  all  the 
same  flesh,  and  no  doubt  my  good  father  was  right 
in  all  ;  and  I  am  right  in  commending  myself  to 
Senor  Don  Quixote,  as  he  whom  my  father  men- 
tioned, for  his  appearance  and  his  fame  both  point 
him  out  as  such,  spreading  not  only  through  all 
Spain,  but  also  through  all  La  Mancha,  since 
scarcely  had  I  disembarked  at  Ossuna,  when  I  heard 
of  such  deeds  of  his,  that  my  heart  declared  to  me 
that  this  was  he  of  whom  I  came  in  search." 

"  But  how  could  your  highness  land  at  Ossuna, 
lady,"  asked  Don  Quixote,  "  since  it  is  not  a  sea- 
port ?" 

"The  lady  princess  must  mean,"  took  up  the 
curate,  "  that  after  she  had  landed  at  Malaga,  the 
first  place  where  she  heard  of  your  honour  was 
Ossuna." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  meant,"  said  Dorotea. 

"  Then  proceed,  your  majesty,"  said  the  curate. 

"  There  is  no  more  to  say,"  replied  the  princess, 
"  since  my  fate  finally  carried  me  to  Senor  Don 
Quixote,  and  I  therefore  reckon  myself  already 
queen  again  of  all  my  domains." 

In  due  time  the  whole  party  arrived  at  the  inn, 
and  there  sent  Don  Quixote  to  bed,  while  they  sat 


up  by  the  fire  reading  a  tale  that  Cervantes  gives 
at  full  length.  Just  as  they  had  finished  it,  a  large 
company  arrived  at  the  inn,  consisting  of  masked 
gentlemen  guarding  a  captured  lady,  in  whose 
voice  Cardenio  detected  that  of  his  Lucinda,  while 
Dorotea  was  equally  amazed  by  discovering  her 
own  husband,  Don  Fernando,  in  the  leader  of  the 
masks.  Both  ladies  at  once  fainted  away,  and  on 
their  recovery  there  was  a  general  reconciliation 
and  redressing  of  wrongs,  to  the  extreme  satisfac- 
tion of  every  one  but  Sancho,  who  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  Dorotea  was  not  really 
Queen  of  Micomicon. 

But  of  the  terrible  disturbance  of  that  night, 
caused  by  Don  Quixote  attacking  in  his  sleep  some 
wine  skins,  and  shedding  what  he  fully  believed  to 
be  the-  blood  of  the  giant  Pandafilando,  we  will 
not  now  speak.  Present  matters  engage  the  atten- 
tion too  much  for  a  recurrence  to  those  of  past 
literature,  and  having  conducted  Don  Quixote  into 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  we  will  for  the  time  leave 
him. 

Those  of  our  young  friends  who  wish  to  pursue 
his  history  in  an  unobjectionable  form,  may  meet 
with  it  in  a  history  of  Don  Quixote  published  by 
Burns  of  Portman  Square,  several  years  since,  but 
which  we  fear  has  hardly  met  with  the  attention 
due  to  this  picture  of  a  high  and  noble  mind, 
diseased,  but  unfailing  in  loftiness. 

Y. 


EEMINISCENCES  OF  A  WOOLWICH  CA- 
DET, TWENTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

No.  IV. 

My  dear  Tom, — I  will  commence  this,  the  last 
of  my  letters  upon  the  subject  of  my  old  Wool- 
wich experiences,  with  a  few  words  concerning  the 
punishments  to  which  we  were  subjected.  At  the 
head  of  these  stood  dismissal  from  the  Institution. 
Indeed  the  matter  of  expulsion  was  itself  refined 
into  three  grades  ;  the  most  severe  of  which  was 
dismissal  with  ignominy,  then  came  simjDle-  dis- 
charge, and  lastly  withdrawal  at  the  request  of 
parents  or  friends  ;  the  latter  being,  in  fact,  equi- 
valent to  resignation,  and  being  the  course  most 
usually  adopted  if  the  ofi'ence  was  not  of  a  very 
disgraceful  nature.  The  minor  penalties  consisted 
of  confinement  in  the  "black  hole"  or  solitary 
cells,  arrest,  confinement  to  the  inclosure,  and 
extra  drill ;  the  latter  being  always  included  as 
part  of  the  two  previous  punishments,  and  lasting 
for  half-an-hour  twice  a  day.  When  in  arrest  a 
cadet  was  not  permitted  to  leave  his  room  except 
on  duty,  to  attend  parades,  study,  meals,  &c. 
Confinement  to  the  inclosure  gave  him  freedom 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Institution,  but  re- 
stricted him  from  leaving  them.  It  was  a  source 
of  extreme  pride  to  us  that  the  carrying  out  of 
these  penalties  was  entirely  entrusted  to  the  honour 
of  the  offender  himself,  who  was  in  no  way  super- 
vised or  spied  upon  in  the  matter  by  the  autho- 
rities. The  result  of  this  confidence  in  our  honour 
was,  that  no  instance  ever  occurred  of  a  cadet 
breaking  his  arrest.  Indeed,  I  am  certain  that 
had  any  one  attempted  such  an  offence,  and  had  " 
he  been  discovered  by  his  comrades,  he  would 
have  been  most  severely  handled. 
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Confinement  in  the  black  hole  was  a  far  more 
severe  punishment,  and  lasted  for  either  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime.  I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that 
I  was  once  a  tenant  of  that  most  unpleasant  loca- 
lity, and  therefore  I  am  entitled  to  speak  with 
some  authority  on  the  subject.  I  will  not  commit 
myself  by  any  account  of  the  escapade  which  led 
to'  the  sentence  from  the  lips  of  the  Governor, 
addressed  to  the  Captain,  "  Put  him  in  the  hole, 
Burnaby,  put  him  in  the  hole  ;  "  but  I  will  en- 
deavour to  describe  the  place,  and  my  sensations 
during  the  forty-eight  hours  I  was  immured 
therein. 

The  cell  was  about  nine  feet  in  length  and  seven 
in  breadth,  with  a  wooden  platform  running  along 
one  side,  and  forming  the  only  substitute  for  a 
bed.  The  walls  were  painted  black,  so  that  when 
the  door  was  closed  not  a  gleam  of  light  entered 
the  cell.  It  was  customary  that  the  punishment 
should  be  commenced  in  the  evening,  and  so  at 
roll-call,  when  my  comrades  were  preparing  for 
turning-in  for  the  night,  I  was  marched  off  to  the 
place  of  punishment.  As  a  guard  against  cold, 
which  was  very  intense  in  the  hole  during  the 
winter  time,  I  had  taken  the  precaution,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  cloak,  of  putting  on  a  double  suit  of 
clothes,  so  that  my  appearance  was  somewhat 
bulky.  Arrived  at  my  destination,  I  was  searched 
by  the  Sergeant-Major,  to  see  that  I  was  in  the 
possession  of  no  forbidden  luxuries,  such  as  to- 
bacco, liquor,  candles,  or  the  like,  and  then  the 
door  was  closed  with  a  bang,  the  lock  turned  with 
a  most  uncomfortable  grating  sound,  and  I  was  in 
darkness  and  alone. 

The  first  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  after 
all  forty-eight  hours  would  not  be  such  a  very  long 
time,  and  that  I  could  sleep  away  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  ;  therefore,  rolling  my  cloak  around  me, 
I  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  myself  down  on  the 
miserable  apology  for  a  bed,  and  composed  myself 
to  go  to  sleep.  As  I  had  been  hard  at  work  all 
day  this  was  speedily  effected,  and  before  long  I 
had  forgotten  all  my  troubles  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
After  having  slept  for  what  appeared  to  me  a  very 
long  time,  at  length  I  awoke.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  collect  my  scattered  senses  and 
remember  where  I  was,  but  I  gradually  became 
aware  of  the  very  unmistakable  and  unpleasant 
fact  that  every  bone  in  my  body  was  aching  most 
unmercifully,  and  that  this  was  the  result  of  the 
hardness  of  my  couch.  In  vain  I  tried  once  more 
to  go  to  sleep  ;  in  vain  I  tried  a  variety  of  diff'erent 
postures,  rolling  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
other  ;  it  was  of  no  use  :  the  more  I  rolled,  the 
more  obtrusively  all  the  sharp  corners  of  my 
anatomy  would  develop  themselves.  Whilst  in 
the  act  of  writhing  and  twisting  about  in  this 
dilemma,  the  College  clock  struck,  but  alas  !  only 
one.  What !  had  I,  after  all,  only  slept  for  three 
hours.  It  seemed  to  me  three  times  that  length 
of  time.  However,  no  more  sleep  did  I  get  on 
that  dreadful  night,  which  I  thought  never  would 
come  to  an  end.  How  I  watched  and  waited  for 
the  striking  of  the  clock  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  what  an  age  the  interval  seemed  to  be  !  I 
tried  the  eff'ect  of  counting  the  seconds,  and  con- 
trived by  that  means  to  while  away  a  couple  of 
quarters  ;  but,  after  all,  half-an-hour  does  not 
make  much  impression  on  a  night's  watch.  At 


last  the  weary  hours  passed  away,  as  they  do  even 
in  the  longest  night,  and  the  longed-for  stroke  of 
six  vibrated  on  my  ear.  How  I  welcomed  the 
friendly  sound  of  the  bugle,  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  the  day  !  It  was  the  first  time 
during  my  residence  at  the  College  that  the  re- 
veillee  had  sounded  otherwise  than  disagreeably  in 
my  ears.  Then  in  another  hour  came  the  tramp 
of  the  different  divisions  as  they  marched  into  the 
quadrangle  for  the  morning  parade.  I  could  hear 
the  words  of  command  quite  distinctly,  and  oh  ! 
how  I  longed  to  be  out  of  that  hateful  ceU,  and 
once  more  in  my  place  in  the  ranks  !  The  tramp 
died  away  as  the  divisions  marched  into  the 
breakfast-hall,  and  I  was  once  more  in  solitude. 

Before  long,  however,  I  heard  a  key  inserted 
into  the  lock  of  my  door,  the  bolt  shot  back,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  flood  of  daylight  poured  in, 
almost  blinding  me  with  its  intensity.  The  Ser- 
geant-Major had  come  with  my  breakfast — a  large 
square  block  of  dry  bread,  nearly  all  crumb,  and 
a  jug  of  water.  I  do  believe  the  cook  had  cut  the 
smallest  practicable  portion  of  crust,  out  of  pure 
spite.  Dry  bread  is  not  a  very  savoury  or  attrac- 
tive article  of  food,  when  devoured  by  itself,  at  any 
time,  and  I  certainly  did  not  at  that  moment  feel 
any  very  strong  appetite  for  it ;  but  whilst  I  was 
eating  the  door  remained  open,  and  so  I  contrived 
to  get  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  spend  the 
utmost  practicable  time  in  doing  so.  At  length, 
however,  I  was  driven  to  my  last  mouthful,  and 
no  longer  delay  could  I  by  any  excuse  contrive  ; 
so  the  surly  warder  once  more  slammed  the  door, 
and  I  was  again  in  solitude  and  darkness.  I  now 
began  to  feel  very  cold,  and  commenced  stamping 
with  my  feet  on  the  floor  in  order  to  warm  myself. 
The  noise  I  thus  made  gradually  began  to  excite 
me,  for  before  long  I  found  myself  kicking  with 
all  my  might  at  the  door,  and  shouting  and  bel- 
lowing at  the  top  of  my  voice.  I  believe  this  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  effect  of  solitary  con- 
finement in  a  dark  cell ;  at  all  events  no  one  seems 
to  have  taken  any  notice  of  it  ;  and  although  I 
must  have  been  heard  in  the  College,  I  was  left  to 
calm  myself  down  at  my  leisure.  At  length,  quite 
exhausted,  I  once  more  laid  down,  and  in  spite  of 
my  aching  bones  went  off"  into  a  doze.  The  whole 
of  that  day  was  spent  in  alternate  fits  of  violence 
and  drowsiness.  My  visitor  came  and  went  at 
dinner  and  tea  time — on  each  occasion  with  a  pre- 
cisely similar  block  of  bread  and  jug  of  water ; 
and  so  the  time  passed,  until  at  length  towards 
evening  I  really  did  fall  into  a  deep  and  long- 
continued  sleep. 

I  must  not  delay  any  longer  upon  the  details  of 
my  sensations,  nor  have  I  much  more  to  say,  for 
the  second  day  passed  entirely  in  a  state  of  dreamy 
stupor.  I  no  longer  took  heed  of  time,  or  seemed 
to  care  about  my  release.  My  whole  system 
seemed  benumbed  and  torpid,  and  I  felt  as  though 
I  could  lie  there  for  ever.  In  fact,  my  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that,  as  a  punishment,  the  maxi- 
mum of  effect  is  obtained  in  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  the  second  day,  whilst  somewhat 
injurious  to  the  health  and  mind,  adds  but  little 
to  the  actual  punishment.  When,  at  length,  the 
evening  came,  and  I  was  released  and  marched  off" 
to  my  dormitory,  I  felt  so  bewildered  ^nd  dizzy 
that  I  could  not  walk  steadily.  There,  however, 
once  comfortably  ensconced  amongst  my  com- 
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rades,  who,  as  was  always  customary  in  such  cases, 
had  prepared  a  kixurious  banquet  to  welcome  me 
on  my  return,  I  speedily  recovered  my  equilibrium, 
and  shook  off  all  the  depressing  effects  of  my  con- 
finement. 

Before  I  conclude  these  letters  I  must  not  omit 
to  say  something  touching  the  organization  of  the 
educational  part  of  our  career.  The  course  of 
study  included  Mathematics,  Fortification,  French, 
German,  Landscape  Drawing,  Plan  Drawing,  Sur- 
veying, History,  Geography,  and  Chemistry.  An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  importance 
attached  to  these  various  subjects,  by  the  number 
of  marks  (termed  credits)  given  to  each  at  the 
final  examination  for  commissions.  Full  credit 
for  Mathematics  was  300  ;  for  Fortification,  240  ; 
French,  80 ;  German,  Landscape  Drawing,  and 
Plan  Drawing,  each  60  ;  and  the  remaining  sub- 
jects, each  50, — making  a  total  of  1,000  credits. 
In  the  first  three  subjects  three-fifths  of  the  full 
number  of  marks  were  necessary  for  qualification. 
After  a  cadet  had  been  at  the  Academy  for  a  year, 
he  underwent  what  was  termed  his  probationary 
examination  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain 
whether  he  had  made  due  progress  since  his  en- 
trance. This  was  a  sad  stumbling-block  for  those 
who  had  contrived  by  dint  of  hard  cramming  to 
squeeze  their  way  through  the  entrance  examina- 
tion ;  and,  as  failure  involved  being  removed  from 
the  Academy,  not  a  few  received  their  conge  in 
this  somewhat  ignominious  manner.  The  limit  of 
a  cadet's  residence  was  four  years  ;  and  if,  during 
that  time,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
commission,  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  In  order  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  commission,  the  cadet 
must  have  entered  the  first  class  in  Mathematics, 
Fortification,  and  French.  The  examination  was 
not  competitive,  all  who  obtained  a  certain  quali- 
fying minimum  receiving  their  commissions,  their 
seniority,  however,  being  determined  by  the  rela- 
tive success  of  their  examinations,  which  were  very 
searching,  and  extended  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

The  cadets  were  divided  into  four  classes  in 
every  subject,  and  as  there  v/ere  only  four  class- 
rooms (called  Academies),  only  one  branch  of  study 
was  carried  on  at  a  time.  Every  cadet  had  a 
number  given  to  him  when  he  joined  the  Institu- 
tion, and  this  number  was  affixed  to  every  book 
or  other  article  issued  to  him.  His  desk  was  also 
similarly  numbered,  and  remained  his  during  his 
stay  at  the  College.  Each  class  in  the  two  most 
important  subjects,  viz.  Mathematics  and  Fortifi- 
cation, was  taught  by  two  professors,  the  senior  of 
whom  sat  in  dignified  seclusion  in  a  small  octagon 
built  out  at  one  corner  of  the  class-room,  the  other 
instructor,  whose  position  was  subordinate,  sat  in 
a  corner  of  the  room  itself. 

The  discipline  of  the  class  was  maintained  by 
two  cadet  corporals,  each  of  whom  was  on  duty 
for  one-half  of  the  period  of  study,  during  which 
time  he  was  relieved  from  work.  The  professor 
was  supposed  to  hold  the  corporal  on  duty  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  order  ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  system  worked  very  well,  the 
corporals  keeping  order  better  than  the  professor 
could  have  done,  and  leaving  him  more  freedom 
for  pursuing  his  course  of  instruction.  Sometimes, 
however,  and  especially  when  the  language  profes- 
sors were  present,  there  being  then  only  one  to 


each  class,  and  he  sitting  far  away  in  the  octagon, 
the  general  discif)line  was  by  no  means  so  strict. 
I  remember  well  the  occurrence  of  rather  an 
amusing  though  somewhat  scandalous  instance  of 
this. 

The  corporal  on  duty  chanced  to  be,  as  some- 
times happened,  a  cadet  in  his  third  half-year, 
consequently,  but  for  his  rank,  he  would  still  have 
been  a  neux.  Such  corporals  found  far  more  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  their  rank  than 
did  those  of  an  older  standing.  It  was  the  second 
class  ;  one  composed  partly  of  the  most  backward 
of  the  old  cadets,  and  partly  of  the  most  forward 
amongst  the  neuxes.  One  of  the  latter  fraternity 
had  in  some  way  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to.  an 
old  cadet,  who  chanced  to  have  in  his  dormitory 
two  neuxes  who  attended  the  second  class.  This 
potentate  laid  a  deep  plan  for  the  due  punishment 
of  the  offending  neux,  in  a  manner  that  should 
afford  the  maximum  of  amusement  to  all  spectators. 
The  result  was  as  follows  :■ — The  class  had  been 
progressing  quietly  enough  for  some  time,  and  the 
German  professor  was  taking  his  after-dinner  nap 
in  the  octagon,  when  the  door  opened  quietly,  and 
as  quietly  was  introduced  the  head,  and  the  head 
only,  of  the  old  cadet  above  mentioned,  who  him- 
self belonged  to  the  first  class.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  head  appeared, 
than  one  of  the  two  neuxes  instantly  left  his  seat, 
and  proceeded  to  a  corner  of  the  room  where  stood 
a  bucket  of  water.  This  water  had  been  used 
throughout  the  preceding  study  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  palettes,  and  was  consequently  far  from 
clean.  The  bucket  was  brought  quietly  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  the  neux  then  proceeded 
to  stir  up  the  mixture  with  a  ruler,  adding  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  ink  to  improve  the  colour. 
These  preliminaries  being  duly  completed,  the 
second  neux  likewise  left  his  seat,  and  the  two 
together  proceeded  to  the  desk  of  their  obnoxious 
comrade,  who  was  seized,  and  in  an  instant  plunged 
head  downwards  into  the  unsavoury  mixture. 
Three  times  did  he  undergo  immersion,  in  spite  of 
his  struggles,  and  when,  at  length,  he  was  released 
from  the  hands  of  his  tormentors,  his  appearance 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
Tliere  was  something  inexpressibly  ludicrous  about 
the  whole  affair :  the  denuireness  and  quietness 
with  which  all  the  preliminaries  had  been  carried 
out,  the  unfortunate  victim  having  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  his  approaching  fate — the  face  of  the 
designer  peering  in  at  the  door  with  a  grin  of  satis- 
faction on  his  face  as  he  witnessed  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  his  scheme — the  appearance  of 
the  victim's  face  streaming  with  ink  and  dirty 
water — combined  to  form  so  absurd  a  picture,  that 
the  whole  class  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  which 
aroused  the  professor  from  his  nap,  and  called  down 
his  indignation  on  the  unfortunate  corporal.  He 
never,  however,  had  the  least  inkling  of  the  scene 
that  had  been  enacting  so  close  to  him. 

At  the  head  of  the  venerable  body  of  professors 
stood  Mr.  Misty,  great  in  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences.  A  stout  and  brawny  man  was 
Misty,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  broad 
in  proportion  ;  second  wrangler  of  his  year  at 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  very  proud ;  and 
stroke  oar  of  the  University  boat,  of  which  he  was 
prouder  still.  Once  a  week  Misty  favoured  us 
with  a  lecture  on  Natural .  Philosophy.  Fearful 
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things  these  lectures  were,  recalling  to  my  mind 
even  now  hours  of  misery,  wearily  spent  on  a  hard 
bench,  and — not  to  speak  profanely  of  so  great  a 
man — listening  to  a  string  of  the  dullest  twaddle 
imaginable.  There  was  but  one  redeeming  point, 
one  object  of  interest  which  kept  our  attention 
alive,  and  that  was  his  experiments.  Experiments, 
as  every  one  who  has  attended  scientific  lectures 
knows,  form  by  far  the  most  entertaining  branch 
of  the  proceeding ;  and,  when  well  manipulated 
and  thoroughly  successful,  there  are  few  things 
more  interesting.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
kind  of  attraction  to  be  found  in  Misty's  experi- 
ments. They  derived  their  interest  and  amuse- 
ment from  precisely  the  contrary  cause.  Were 
they  ever  so  simple,  they  almost  invariably  failed, 
and  this  failure  eventually  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  moral  certainty  whenever  Misty  began  to 
manipulate.  If,  for  instance,  he  was  explaining 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  and  was  desirous  of 
proving  by  actual  demonstration  how,  when  the 
key-stone  was  dropped  into  its  place,  the  entire 
fabric  would  remain  secure,  the  words  would 
scarcely  be  uttered  and  the  key-stone  duly  in- 
serted, before  down  it  would  all  come  with  a  crash 
on  the  lecture-table.  So,  in  like  manner,  after 
having  eventually  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
equilibrium,  when  he  wished  to  prove  the  converse 
of  the  experiment,  he  would  explain  to  us  how  the 
removal  of  the  key-stone  must  invariably  cause 
the  downfall  of  the  structure  :  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  would  remove  the  stone  in  ques- 
tion ;  great  would  be  our  glee  when,  as  sure  as 
fate,  in  lieu  of  the  anticipated  overthrow,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  arch  would  most  obstinately  persist 
in  standing  firm  in  a  manner  marvellous  to  be- 
hold, and,  it  must  be  confessed,  against  all  rules 
of  science.  On  these  occasions  Misty  had  always 
one  stereotyped  reason  to  give  for  their  failure, 
which  was  that  "  there  was  too  much  friction." 
No  matter  what  the  experiment,  it  was  sure  to 
fail,  and  the  failure  was  as  sure  to  be  attributed  to 
friction.  It  soon,  therefore,  became  a  standing 
joke  amongst  the  cadets,  if  anything  turned  out 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  to  attribute  the 
result  to  "  too  much  friction." 

I  remember  once  escaping  a  severe  chastisement 
by  the  judicious  application  of  the  then  popular 
joke.  I  had  been  commissioned  by  an  old  cadet 
to  fetch  him  a  bottle  of  spirits  from  the  Red  Lion, 
a  i3ublic-house  on  Shooter's  Hill.  In  order  to 
bring  my  purchase  unobserved  into  barracks  it 
was  necessary  that,  instead  of  passing  in  at  the 
gate,  I  should  climb  the  ha-ha  which  formed  our 
inclosure.  In  executing  this  feat,  which  was  at  no 
time  very  easy,  but  was  rendered  still  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  burthen  I  was  carrying,  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  the  bottle.  It  was  too  late,  and 
too  near  roll-call  to  permit  of  my  returning  for  a 
fresh  supply  ;  I  had  therefore  nothing  for  it  but 
boldly  to  face  the  danger,  and  receive  the  thrash- 
ing which  was  already  in  imagination  causing  my 
shoulders  to  tingle.  I  proceeded  at  once  to  seek 
out  the  offended  magnate  in  whose  service  I  had 
met  with  my  misfortune,  and  in  a  most  apologetic 
tone  informed  him  of  the  disaster.  My  heart  sank 
within  me,  for  I  saw  the  angry  cloud  gathering  on 
his  brow,  as  with  a  stern  voice  he  bade  me  account 
for  my  stupidity.  Trembling  at  my  own  audacity 
in  venturing  upon  a  joke  in  such  a  presence  and  at 


such  a  moment,  the  spirit  within  me,  by  a  bright 
inspiration,  prompted  me  to  suggest,  in  the  mildest 
tone  imaginable,  that  I  fancied  there  must  have 
been  "  too  much  friction."  For  a  wonder  the  rash 
experiment  succeeded  :  I  was  not  thrashed  for  the 
original  misfortune,  nor  even,  strange  to  say,  was 
any  condemnation  passed  on  my  "  coolness  and 
facetiousness,"  two  of  the  most  deadly  crimes  in 
the  cadet  calendar.  The  fact  was,  my  employer 
had  his  gravity  fairly  upset,  and  so  I  was  dismissed 
without  punishment. 

Another  of  our  mathematical  instructors  was 
Peter  Marlow,  commonly  called  Boz  (why  depo- 
nent sayeth  not),  who  is  now,  alas  !  no  more.  A 
noble  old  fellow  was  Peter,  and  one  of  the  first 
mathematicians  of  the  day.  I  fancy  I  can  even 
now  see  his  fine  intellectual  head  looming  in  the 
distance  in  the  octagon  where  he  sat,  for  ever 
poring  over  some  heart-breaking  mathematical 
problem,  which  however  was  to  him  a  mere  intel- 
lectual pastime.  A  large  nose  had  Peter — a  very 
large  nose — of  the  form  commonly  known  as  "lob ; " 
indeed  I  have  at  this  moment  divers  drawings, 
purporting  to  be  profiles,  though  not  very  artisti- 
cally executed,  of  this  mathematical  leviathan,  in 
all  of  which  the  nose  occupies  a  very  prominent 
position — the  artist  having  evidently  felt  that  it 
was  in  the  proper  development  of  that  feature 
that  his  only  chance  lay  of  producing  a  likeness. 
Like  all  great  men,  he  partook  of  snuff"  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  result  of  this 
habit  that  he  was  continually  drojDping  moistened 
globules  of  the  pungent  mixture  on  all  surrounding 
objects.  This  happened  very  constantly  whilst  he 
was  examining  our  course  books,  the  result  being 
that  when  we  subsequently  found  it  necessary  to 
refer  to  any  preceding  portion  of  the  book,  we  were 
sure  to  find  every  here  and  there  these  relics  of 
our  great  master,  preserved  and  dried  and  squeezed 
out  flat,  a  regular  hortus  siccus,  and  looking  like  so 
many  brown  stars  in  a  firmament  of  mathematical 
calculations. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  me  were  I  to  enter 
into  any  further  detail  on  this  subject  ;  otherwise, 
many  a  ludicrous  and  veracious  legend  might  be 
related  either  of  Renwick,  who,  when  he  first  joined 
the  College  gave  such  mortal  off'ence  by  calling  out 
in  study,  "  next  boy  come  up,"  as  though  we  were 
a  parcel  of  schoolboys  ;  or  of  Monsieur  Alphonse, 
our  French  master,  the  original  propounder  of  that 
sagacious  saying,  "  De  vorst  cadet  make  de  best 
caporal,  and  vice  varsa  ;  "  or  of  dear  old  Captain 
Standish,  who  taught  us  surveying,  and  who  inter- 
larded his  discourse  with  short  ejaculatory  phrases, 
such  as  "  'Pon  my  life,"  "  I  declare  to  goodness," 
"  d'ye  see,"  and  such  like,  invariably  winding  up 
what  he  had  to  say  with  "  What's  your  name,  d'ye 
see  ? "  not  with  any  desire  of  obtaining  information 
on  the  subject,  but  simply  as  a  kind  of  ornamental 
finish  to  the  preceding  speech.  The  same  cause 
will  prevent  my  calling  upon  the  storehouse  of  my 
memory  for  pictures  of  the  more  prominent  and 
peculiar  amongst  my  comrades,  though  many  an 
amusing  tale  could  be  told  about  them.  Still  must 
I  not  be  altogether  silent  about  you,  Corbally, 
friend  of  my  youth,  wild  Irishman  as  you  were  ; 
fresh  from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  with  a  brogue 
that  might  have  been  cut  with  a  knife ;  open-hearted 
and  generous,  ever  ready  to  share  your  last  six- 
pence with  a  friend ;  always  getting  yourself  and 
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me  into  direful  scrapes,  and  generally  getting  us 
both  out  of  them  again  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
your  countrymen.  Shall  I  not  tell  how,  one  even- 
ing, as  we  were  returning  home  from  a  day's  leave, 
your  mischievous  heart  became  fired  with  the  desire 
of  obtaining  possession  of  an  enormous  red  boot, 
that  hung  suspended  as  a  sign  over  the  shop  of 
a  follower  of  St.  Crispin,  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Greenwich  ;  how  we  succeeded  in  unhooking  the 
prize,  how  we  carried  it  tenderly  wrapped  up  in 
handkerchiefs  to  elude  observation,  until  we  could 
procure  a  fly  ;  how  we  drove  triumphantly  to  Wool- 
wich, our  prize  resting  across  our  knees  ;  or  how, 
having  safely  reached  our  barracks,  we  most  irreve- 
rently suspended  the  same  on  the  lamp  iron  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Captain's  quarters  ? 

Shall  I  not  also  tell  how  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Peter's 
school,  on  the  top  of  Shooter's  Hill,  had  collected 
a  large  amount  of  brushwood,  intending  to  cele- 
brate by  means  of  a  bonfire  the  anniversary  of  the 
at -that -time -still -renowned  Guy  Fawkes  ;  how 
Corbally  and  I,  and  two  or  three  other  kindred 
spirits,  not  having  the  fear  of  Peter  before  our 
eyes,  sallied  forth  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  No- 
vember, and,  having  climbed  the  inclosure-wall  of 
Mr.  Peter's  playground,  did  then  and  there  mali- 
ciously ignite  the  said  bonfire  ;  how  we  danced  de- 
moniacal dances  round  the  blazing  pile,  until  we 
were  disturbed  by  a  most  furious  sally  made  by 
Peter  at  the  head  of  his  school ;  how  a  desperate 
encounter  ensued,  in  which  Peter  suffered  consi- 
derable damage  in  his  sinister  organ  of  sight ;  and 
how  eventually  we  all  escajDed  safely,  with  the 
exception  of  poor  Corbally,  who  lost  one  of  the 
tails  of  his  coat,  which  was  torn  from  his  person 
by  the  outraged  Peter  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
climbing  over  the  wall,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  identified,  and  brought  to  grief? 
Likewise  how,  upon  another  occasion,  as  we  were 
passing,  late  in  the  evening,  by  a  house  then 
building  at  the  edge  of  the  Common,  the  whim 
seized  us  to  transport  a  number  of  bricks  which 
were  piled  up  ready  for  use,  into  the  middle 
of  the  common,  with  a  vast  amount  of  bodily 
labour,  and  to  construct  therewith  a  monumental 
trophy;  how,  when  we  had  nearly  achieved  our 
task,  we  were  chased  by  our  natural  enemies  the 
police,  and  how  we  ignominiously  fled  ;  and  how 
the  next  day  when,  on  the  march  to  church,  our 
road  took  us  close  by  the  spot  where  our  column 
reared  its  crest  to  the  sky,  our  pride  was  amply 
gratified  at  the  evident  admiration  with  which  our 
bold  conception  was  greeted  by  our  comrades  ? 
These  and  similar  "  moving  incidents  by  flood  and 
field  "  constituted  the  principal  charms  of  our  cadet 
existence. 

Youth  has  since  then  ripened  into  manhood, 
and  that  manhood  has,  as  you  too  well  know,  my 
dear  Tom,  lost  somewhat  of  its  freshness  and 
vigour.  Corbally  is  the  steady  old  father  of  a 
family  of  seven  children,  whilst  I, — but  you  know 
too  well  into  what  I  have  gradually  degenerated 
for  it  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  draw  the  picture — 

Tempora  mutantur.  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis. 
With  which  eloquent  piece  of  Latinity  I  think  I 
had  better  make  my  bow  and  conclude. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

George  Heavyside. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Nor  with  thy  share  of  work  be  vexed  ; 
Tho'  incomplete,  and  e'en  perplext, 
It  fits  exactly  to  the  next, 
"What  seems  so  dark  to  thy  dim  sight 
May  be  a  shadow,  seen  aright, 
Making  some  brightness  doubly  bright. 

Five  years  passed  away.  Ah  me  !  How  the 
current  of  life  may  alter  in  five  years  !  And  the 
awful  part  of  it  is,  that  this  current  changes  so 
imperceptibly,  and  by  such  gentle  degrees,  that 
you  may  have  totally  altered  your  course  without 
even  knowing  it,  and  so  only  become  sensible  of 
the  change  by  comparing  what  you  are  now  with 
what  you  were  at  the  beginning  of  your  voyage. 

I  was  eighteen.  I  had  "  come  out,"  as  it  is 
called.  I  had  been  up  to  London  in  the  spring 
with  Uncle  Claude,  and  had  gone  to  a  good  many 
London  parties  with  him  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham  ; 
and  now  I  was  at  Lariton,  sitting  on  the  lawn  one 
brilliant  August  morning,  under  one  of  the  many 
cedars  which  fling  their  cool  shadows  over  the 
grass  there. 

It  was  very  hot,  and  the  air  was  languid  with 
sweetness.  There  were  so  many  lazy  insects  float- 
ing in  the  warm  light,  such  an  absence  of  all 
sounds  but  the  slight  hum  made  by  the  bees  in 
the  blossoms  near,  so  faint  a  vibration  through  the 
mass  of  foliage  over  my  head,  that  I  sat  motion- 
less, dreaming — dreaming. 

I  was  roused  by  footsteps,  and,  looking  up,  saw. 
Dr.  Lee  coming  across  the  lawn.  I  started  up, 
thoroughly  roused  from  my  reverie,  for  he  had 
been  away,  and  I  had  not  seen  him  for  many 
weeks — never  since  my  return  from  London  in 
June. 

I  went  eagerly  to  him  with  an  embrace  ready, 
but  he  gently  held  me  back. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,  Maud.  Are  you  a  fine 
lady?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  smiling  ;  "  ask  Uncle  Claude." 

"  Time  was,"  he  continued,  "  when  the  little  gu'l 
would  liiTve  run  up  the  lane  the  very  day  she  knew 
Dr.  Lee  was  come  home." 

"  And  I  was  coming  ;  you  believe  that,  don't 
you  ! "  I  said,  pleadingly,  and  surprised  at  his 
unwonted  tone. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  to  be  sure." 

"  Then  give  me  my  kiss,"  I  said,  putting  my  face 
to  his. 

But  he  still  kept  me  at  arm's  length,  as  he  said  : 
"  Maud,  you  are  like  your  mother." 

"  Am  I  ? "  I  said,  my  eyes  filling  ;  "  I  am  glad, 
oh,  I  am  very  glad  !  but  you  never  told  me  so 
before.-" 

"  I  did  not  see  it  so  much  as  I  do  now,  though 
there  was  always  a  likeness,"  he  said,  somewhat 
dreamily,  and  looking  away  from  me  as  he  with- 
drew his  hold  of  my  hands. 

Somehow,  a  little  feeling  of  hurt  pride  came 
into  my  heart.  I  would  not  again  offer  the  greet- 
ing which  had  been  twice  denied  me,  and  which 
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he  did  not  now  ask  for,  nor  seem  to  expect ;  but 
I  keenly  felt  the  little  circumstance  to  be  a  sever- 
ance from  early  ties  and  associations,  and — it  might 
be  superstitious — I  felt  as  if  a  cloud  had  descended 
upon  me  which  would  drench  me  with  mist  and 
rain  before  long.  The  cloud  did  come,  and  the 
first  indication  of  it  soon  overshadowed  me. 

Dr.  Lee  went  indoors  to  my  uncle,  and  I 
ordered  the  pony-carriage  and  drove  to  Erles- 
wode,  where  I  found  Mrs.  Wilbraham  just  making 
up  her  mind  to  go  abroad,  to  Versailles,  where 
Marie  was  staying  with  some  old  friends  of  hers, 
and  from  whose  house  she  wrote  as  if  almost 
domesticated.  Mrs.  Wilbraham  had  a  foreign- 
looking  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  gave  to  me, 
with  a  request  that  I  would  take  it  to  Uncle 
Claude  ;  it  was  from  Kennedy,  and  contained  mes- 
sages for  Uncle  Claude  and  me.  Kennedy  had 
gone  out  to  Canada  three  years  before,  and  had 
remained  there  ever  since — captivated  apparently 
with  the  country,  the  ^ay  of  life,  and  his  mother's 
relations.  It  was  no  new  thing,  this  interchange  of 
messages,  but  yet  his  almost  always  gaA^e  me  pain  ; 
they  betokened  such  perfect  content  with  the  life 
he  was  leading,  such  faint  yearnings  for  a  return 
to  England.  I  thought  he  ought  to  return.  He 
was  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  acknowledged  heir,  and,  as 
such,  was  bound  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
his  property  and  people  ;  and  I  knew  Mrs.  Wil- 
braham thought  so  too. 

Marie's  nominal  home  was  at  Erleswode,  but 
she  contrived  to  luake  it  little  more  than  nominal. 
She  was  always  lia\dng  urgent  invitations  from  her 
schoolfellows,  French  and  English,  to  visit  them, 
and  her  visits  generally  extended  far  beyond  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  She  was  now  at  Ver- 
sailles, visiting  a  Lady  Charrington,  whose  daughter 
had  been  one  of.  her  most  intimate  school  friends. 
She  had  been  there  already  two  months,  and  now 
Lady  Charrington,  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Wilbra- 
ham's, wrote  pressingly  for  that  lady  to  come  out 
and  sj)end  the  autumn  with  them. 

"  I  shall  go,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  me,  "  because, 
although  I  have  everything  to  keep  me  at  home, 
I  don't  know  what  this  Caroline  Charrington  is 
like,  and  I  wish  to  find  out  a  little  before  I  allow 
Marie  to  go  out  in  Paris  with  her  next  winter, 
which  is  what  she  wishes.  Her  mother  was  a  good 
woman  when  I  knew  her,  but  daughters  don't 
always  take  after  their  mothers  ;  so  I  shall  go." 

From  Erleswode  I  went  to  the  Mill  Farm. 
There  matters  had  undergone  but  little  change. 
Eachel  looked  older,  sadder,  more  worn  ;  nay,  she 
had  acquired  a  startled  look  in  her  eyes,  like  that 
of  some  poor  animal  who  listens  for  the  hunters. 
She  had  got  this  look  ever  since  she  came  back 
after  the  six  weeks'  absence  which  followed  that 
letter  of  mine,  five  years  before.  But  outwardly 
she  was  the  same.  Her  old  smile  brightened  upon 
me  as  I  entered  the  room,  which  was  a  shade  or 
two  shabbier  than  when  I  had  first  knomi  it. 

And  I  myself  ?  I  have  already  said  that  I  was 
eighteen,  and  had  seen  a  little  of  London  society  ; 
when  I  add  that  my  uncle  was  uniforjnly  generous 
and  afi'ectionate  to  me,  though  more  immersed  in 
politics  than  ever,  what  more  is  there  to  say  but 
what  will  reveal  itself  naturally  as  time  goes  on  ? 

Simmons,  whom  I  had  in  some  unconscious  way 
grown  to  distrust  and  dislike,  opened  the  door  for 
me,  as  taciturn  and  self-contained  as  ever.  There 
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was  still  a  mystery  about  these  two  women,  and 
I  was  still  ignorant  of  it ;  indeed  I  hardly  ever 
thought  of  it  now.  Eachel  never  went  out  but  to 
give  music  lessons,  never  accepted  any  proff'ered 
hospitality,  but  lived  on,  in  the  gloomy  old  house, 
so  quietly  and  inofi'ensively,  that  at  last  people  had 
forgotten  to  wonder  at  her. 

I  entered  Eachel's  room,  I  say,  and  found  her 
working.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  was  busy  over 
some  patching  or  darning,  which  she  was  of  too 
honest  a  nature  to  hide  or  discontinue  at  my 
appearance,  but  which,  as  I  looked  at  it,  bore 
evidence  of  the  straitened  economy  of  her  small 
household. 

I  had  sat  talking  with  her  for  nearly  half  art 
hour,  and  was  thinking  of  going,  when  Simmons 
opened  the  room  door,  and  put  in  her  head,  with 
a  "  Miss  Gray,  if  you  please,  you're  wanted, 
ma'am." 

Eachel  got  up  directly,  with  the  startled  look 
in  her  eyes,  and,  asking  me  to  stay,  went  hurriedly 
out  of  the  room.  I  remained  alone  a  long  time — 
so  long  that  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  I 
had  better  do,  when  she  came  back.  Her  face  was 
paler  than  usual,  except  where  a  faint  flush-spot 
showed  itself  on  each  of  her  cheeks.  She  begged 
my  pardon  for  having  kept  me,  and  asked  if  I 
would  take  a  note  from  he"r  to  Dr.  Lee,  on  some 
"  business  that  was  urgent."  She  sat  down  to 
the  table  to  write  it,  and  I  noticed  that  her  hand 
shook  so  violently  that  she  stopped  for  a  minute^ 
evidently  bent  upon  conquering  herself  by  a  strong- 
effort  of  will.  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,, 
and  as  I  presently  heard  her  pen  move  fast  and 
firmly  over  the  paper,  I  stayed  there  without  look- 
ing round  till  she  had  finished  ;  then  I  took  the- 
note  in  silence,  and  drove  off  to  Dr.  Lee's  to  de- 
liver it  myself.  I  had  never  learnt  what  he  knew 
of  Eachel  or  of  her  afiairs  :  my  promise  to  her  was 
too  sacred  to  admit  of  my  asking,  but  that  he  did 
know  more  than  most  people  I  had  no  doubt. 

"  Is  Dr.  Lee  at  home  ? "  I  asked  of  Margaret, 
who  was  in  the  garden. 

"  No,  Miss  Maud  ;  he  is  gone  off  to  a  poor  man 
who  has  been  and  broke  his  leg,  down  by  Crosse's 
Pond  ;  he  won't  be  back  this  hour  or  more,  I 
expect." 

"  Give  him  this  note  the  very  moment  he  comes 
in,"  I  said  ; — "  or  stay,  where  is  Crosse's  Pond  ?  I 
will  go  and  find  him  there." 

"  It's  down  across  the  Common  ever  so  far,  Miss 
Maud  ;  you'd  better  give  me  the  letter." 

"  No,"  I  persisted,  "  I  would  rather  go  myself. 
If  I  drive  straight  across  the  Common,  I  suppose 
I  shall  find  it  I  ^' 

"  Turn  to  the  left  when  you've  got  over  the 
Common,"  said  Margaret ;  "  and  then  it's  a  terrible 
bad  bit  too  for  the  carriage  and  pony." 
•   "  Never  mind,  Margaret ;  I  can  get  out  and 
walk  ; "  and  I  drove  on. 

The  "  terrible  bad  bit "  was  a  muddy  lane,  cut 
up  with  ruts,  which  in  winter  were  no  doubt  full 
of  water,  and  were  now  baked  hard  by  the  sun. 
It  only  led  to  a  large,  weedy  pond,  by  the  side  of 
which  stood  a  rather  desolate-looking  cottage,  with 
two  or  three  hens  picking  about  the  poor  scrap  of 
a  garden.  I  left  the  pony-carriage  at  the  turning, 
and  walked  down  the  lane.  I  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage  two  or  three  times  without  efifect, 
and  at  last  raised  the  latch  and  went  in.  A  white- 
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headed  child,  of  some  two  or  three  years  old,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  set  up  a  loud  scream 
at  my  entrance. 

I  heard  movements  and  steps  overhead,  and 
going  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  I  called  softly  : 

Is  Dr.  Lee  here  ? " 

He  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  "  Maud  !  " 
he  said,  "  that  is  right ;  never  mind  the  child,  but 
come  up  here." 

I  ascended.  He  took  hold  of  my  wrist,  and 
said  :  "  I  have  no  one  lit  for  anything  here.  The 
man  has  not  broken  his  leg  at  all,  only  dislocated 
his  ancle.  I  h;ive  reduced  it,  but  I  must  bleed 
him  or  he'll  be  in  a  high  fever.  His  wife  is  such 
a  poor  thing,  she's  useless — does  nothing  but  cry 
at  the  sight  of  blood.  I've  got  everything  ready  ; 
can  you  come  and  give  me  the  things  I  want 
without  fainting  or  screaming  ? " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,    I  think  so." 

"  You'll  have  to  see  the  blood,  you  know." 

"  I  think  I  can,"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  can,"  he  said,  releasing  my 
wrist,  "  your  pulse  is  all  right ;  then  come  along." 

I  followed  hiin  to  the  bed  where  lay  the  man 
who  met  with  the  accident.  His  wife  stood  near, 
looking  scared  and  helpless.  I  was  a  little  fright- 
ened, and  felt  a  sick  qualm  at  the  sight  of  the 
lancet,  but  I  followed  Dr.  Lee's  directions,  impli- 
citly, and  tried  only  to  think  of  them.  I  held  the 
basin  with  what  I  tried  at  least  to  render  a  steady 
hand,  handed  him  the  bandages,  held  the  patient's 
foot  as  he  examined  it,  and  when  it  was  over  was 
rewarded  by  his  thanks  and  praise.  Through  it 
all  I  could  not  but  admire  the  operator's  skill  and 
tenderness.  Even  my  inexperienced  eyes  could 
see  the  extreme  gentleness  of  his  handling,  the 
ease  and  delicacy  of  his  movements,  no  less  than 
my  ears  could  hear  the  kindness  and  patience  of 
his  words  and  questions. 

When  we  went  down  stairs  he  took  the  still 
crying  child  on  his  knee.  He  said  very  little  ; 
perhaps  it  was  something  ui  his  look  and  manner 
that  quieted  the  boy  as  if  by  magic. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  as  we  left  the  cottage,  "  what 
brought  you  here.  Wild  bird  ?  " 

I  gave  him  Rachel's  note.  He  read  it,  his  face 
growing  grave  as  he  did  so,  and  said  he  must  go  to 
the  Farm  immediately.  While  I  drove  him  back 
across  the  Common  he  seemed  absorbed  in  thought, 
and  I  forbore  to  disturb  him.  He  quite  startled 
me  when  he  said  suddenly  : 

"  Maud,  do  you  know  my  history  ?  Of  course 
you  don't — why  did  I  ask  you  ?  Well,  would  you 
care  to  know  it  I  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  hesitatingly  ;  "  that  is — dear  Dr. 
Lee,  unless  it  might  pain  you  to  tell  me." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ? "  he  asked  hastily, 
ahnost  roughly. 

Many  chance  words  and  looks,  the  remembrance 
of  that  first  drawing-lesson,  rushed  to  my  mind, 
but  I  said  nothing. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  it  may  pain  me,  it  pro- 
bably will ;  but  you  must  hear  it,  nevertheless.  I 
will  teU  it  you  to-morrow,  if  you  have  time  to 
listen." 

He  spoke  almost  as  if  he  expected  I  should 
make  some  difficulty. 

"  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time,"  I  said,  a  little 
alarmed,  I  did  not  know  why. 

"  Will  you  take  a  walk  with  me  ] "  he  asked, 


and  then  I  could  say  better  v/hat  I  have  to  say. 
Let  me  see — four  o'clock  won't  be  too  hot  for  you, 
and  I  shall  have  seen  this  man  again.  Will  you 
say  four  ? " 

This  fixing  of  an  hour,  so  contrary  to  Dr.  Lee's 
usual  habits,  threw  a  gravity  and  formality  over 
the  whole  proceeding,  but  I  acquiesced  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  for  he  usually  told  me  to  do  a  thing, 
and  I  did  it — I  had  not  outgrown  that  habit  of 
obedience — and  here  he  was  asking  me  almost  as 
if  it  were  a  favour. 

We  had  now  reached  the  road,  and  he  got  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  without  saymg  "  good-bye," 
hurried  away.  I  looked  after  him.  How  many 
of  my  purest  and  most  pleasant  associations  were 
linked  with  that  man  !— that  good  man,  who  from 
no  other  motive  than  love  of  his  kind  and  of  the 
Saviour  of  his  kind,  used  his  talents,  his  time,  and 
skill  in  tending  the  poor  and  alleviating  their  suf- 
ferings, and  who  had  such  a  tender  woman's  heart 
beneath  his  quick  manner  ! 

The  story  he  had  to  relate  might  be  a  sad  one, 
might  tear  my  heart  to  hear,  as  well  as  his  to  teU, 
but  I  silently  longed,  as  I  went  homewards,  to  be 
able  to  evince  in  some  way  my  deep  and  grateful 
appreciation  of  all  he  had  done  for  me.  It  might 
be  only  by  words  and  looks  of  sympathy,  or  it 
might  be  in  a  more  tangible  way,  of  which  I  knew 
nothing.    I  hoped  the  latter. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Punctually  at  four  o'clock  the  next  day  Dr. 
Lee  came  to  take  me  the  projected  walk.  We  fol- 
lowed the  Erleswode  road  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  then  struck  off  into  the  fields,  where  a  small 
trout-stream  wound  along  for  a, mile  or  two,  idle 
and  murmuring,  like  a  lazy  beauty,  but  then  took 
work,  and  turned  a  mill-wheel  with  noisy  self-gra- 
tulation  at  having  something  to  do. 

My  companion  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes, 
and  I  was  silent  too.  A  few  weeks  before  I  should 
have  found  plenty  to  tell  him,  and,  in  the  perfect 
and  intimate  communion  I  had  always  enjoyed 
with  him,  I  should  not  have  noticed  his  silence, 
or  I  should  have  playfully  remarked  on  it ;  now, 
an  indefinite,  inexplicable  uneasiness  closed  my 
mouth. 

"  Maud,"  he  said  at  length,  "  do  you  remember 
your  mother  ? " 

"  Yes,  well,"  I  replied.  "  I  cannot  recall  all  her 
features  ;  and  I  grieve  over  this  sometnnes.  I 
caimot  tell  if  she  was  tall  or  short,  plain  or  hand- 
some ;  but  I  can  hear  her  voice  now,  I  can  almost 
feel  the  peculiarly  soft  touch  of  her  thin  hand.  I 
know  what  she  was  ;  how  gentle,  how  good,  how 
loving  to  my  father  and  to  me,  and  how  patient 
and  uncomplaining  in  suffering  :  oh,  yes  !  I  re- 
member her  well." 

"  I  see  you  do,"  said  Dr.  Lee  ;  "  she  was  all  that, 
and  more.  Now  listen  to  me,  you  who  are  her 
daughter  ;  whom  I  recognised  as  such  when  I  first 
saw  you  standing  at  the  wicket-gate  in  Lariton 
Park,  with  your  black  dress  and  pale  cheeks. 

"  About  twenty-five  years  ago  there  lived  two 
brothers,  young  and  prosperous.  The  eldest  was  a. 
clever  man,  practical  and  energetic,  with  a  strong, 
true  heart,  though  it  was  overlaid  by  a  prejudice 
which,  is,  I  verily  believe,  inherent  in  every  well- 
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born  Englishman,  though  it  is  subdued  in  some, 
and  circumstances  have  never  brought  it  into  play 
in  others.  I  mean  the  aristocratic  prejudice  ;  the 
feeling  which  regards  those  who  are  a  few  steps 
lower  in  the  social  scale  with  complacency  so  long- 
as  they  do  not  cross  your  path,  but  looks  upon 
them  as  beings  to  be  contenmed  or  ignored  if  they 
do.  In  the  man  I  speak  of  this  feeling  was  strong, 
as  you  will  hear.  The  younger  brother  was  of  a 
contemplative  turn  of  mind,  Avith  refined  beauty 
both  of  character  and  feature,  indolent,  dj-eamy, 
and  loving.  The  two  were  warmly  attached  to 
each  other,  but  each  with  a  different  kind  of 
affection. 

"  There  was  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
two  young  men  another,  of  the  same  age  as  they, 
well-born,  too,  but  not  prosperous^  like  them.  He 
was  struggling  hard  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
fighting  with  the  enemy  Poverty — proud,  passion- 
ate, and  earnest. 

"  The  two  brothers  found  him  out,  and  aided  him 
almost  against  his  will ;  for  his  pride  was  of  that 
kind  which  resents  the  idea  of  help  as  if  it  were 
an  injury.  The  elder  one  gave  him  the  assistance 
of  his  strong,  practical  wisdom,  the  younger  the 
still  more  precious  gift  of  sympathy  :  both  helped 
him  to  gain  the  position  he  sought  ;  for  he  was 
bent  on  winning  an  honoural)le  place  and  name  in 
the  medical  profession — not  for  himself,  but  be- 
cause he  loved  another." 

Dr.  Lee  paused  here  for  a  moment.  A  fiock  of 
rooks  was  passing  overhead,  and  he  stopped  and 
looked  up  at  them. 

"  See,  Maud  !  "  he  said  ;  "  perhaps  those  few 
stragglers  in  the  rear  are  humble  members  of  the 
commimity,  who  are  quite  content  to  keep  behind 
and  not  mix  with  their  betters  on  there  in  front. 
How  glossy  their  plumage  is  !  The  sun  shines  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  old  aristocratic  fellows 
ahead." 

He  stood  gazing  at  them  till  they  became  mere 
specks  on  the  horizon,  and  then  we  v^alked  on,  and 
he  resumed  : 

"  Well,  this  young  man  loved,  and  therefore  he 
was  ambitious  ;  and  these  two  l3rothers,  knowing 
nothing  of  his  love,  but  thinking  his  ambition  only 
the  natural  longing  for  fame  incident  to  every  one 
who  feels  he  has  talents,  gave  him  most  generous 
and  kindly  help.  The  girl  he  loved  v/as — I  need 
not  say  what,  but  she  was  all  you  say  of  your 
mother,  Maud,  and  more,  and  she  was  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  young  man's  passionate  devotion. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  enough  trust  :  but  he  could 
not  bear  to  risk  the  chance  of  a  rebufi"  from  her 
parents,  and  still  less  could  he  brook  the  thought 
of  "binding  her  to  what  might  be  his  hopeless  po- 
verty ;  so  he  never  spoke  of  what  his  heart  was  so 
fiill  of,  and  determined  to  wait  till  his  efi'orts  should 
prove  successful.  He  had  a  kind  of  pleasure  in 
nursing  his  love  deep  in  his  own  heart,  hidden 
away  from  all  eyes,  even  from  those  of  its  object. 
H  he  was  mistaken,  he  was  sorely  punished." 

"  He  was  mistaken,"  I  said,  as  Dr.  Lee  again 
paused.  Had  he  no  trust  in  the  strength  of  his 
own  afiection,  to  make  him  feel  sure  of  winning 
what  he  sought  for  her  sake  ?  Or  did  he  doubt 
her  faith  and  power  of  loving  ?  I  think  he  was 
wrong." 

"  Well,  he  was  puixished.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  eldfist  of  the  two  brothers  I  have  spoken  of, 


he  had  the  ofi'er  of  a  very  lucrative  appointment, 
for  which,  however,  a  severe  examination  was  in- 
dispensable. This  appointment  gained,  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  raise  the  daughter  of  the  poor 
country  attorney,  instead  of  dragging  her  down. 
Was  it  not  strange  that  I  never  dreamed  that 
those  two  young  aristocrats  could  care  to  cast  one 
look  at  my  humble  ewe-lamb  ?— for  I  was  that 
young,  struggling  doctor,  Maud  ;  you  have  guessed 
it  by  your  eyes. 

"  I  went  away  to  London  full  of  hope,  of  cer- 
tainty ;  I  was  mad  enough  to  think  that  she  must 
bow  to  my  deep,  fervent  love  when  I  told  her  of  it. 
I  thought  I  could  make  her  love  me.  Well,  I 
passed,  and  came  back  with  a  beating,  glowing 
heart.  I  went  at  once  to  thank  my  generous 
friends,  and  the  fu-st  thing  I  heard  was  that  she— 
my  long-treasured  idol — was  to  marry  Mr.  Edward 
Eamsay." 

We  walked  on  in  utter  silence  for  a  full  minute, 
during  which  my  heart  was  swelling  with  a  sym- 
pathy vv'hich  was  too  deep  for  words.  So  this  was 
the  story  of  hi^  life,  and  its  one  great  sorrow  ! 

I  felt  very  powerless  in  that  matter  of  compen- 
sating gratitude  which  I  had  so  eagerly  longed  for 
the  opportunity  of  showing  the  day  before.  We 
had  come  to  the  water-mill  ;  out  of  the  sunny 
meadows  into  a  dip  in  a  green  lane,  with  high 
banks  on  each  side.  It  was  very  shady,  and  the 
cool  rush  of  the  water  over  the  wheel,  and  the 
duU,  murmuring  sound  from  the  machinery,  were 
refreshing. 

I  sat  down  on  a  piece  of  newly-felled  timber,  of 
which  a  good  deal  lay  about,  and  Dr.  Lee  stood  by 
me,  and  leant  agamst  a  rail  which  bridged  in  the 
water  from  the  road. 

I  was  greatly  touched  by  the  expression  of  his 
face  as  he  looked  down  upon  me,  it  was  so  full  of 
troubled  feeling.  I  felt  that  his  love  had  not  been, 
the  fleeting  emotion  which  some  men  experience 
for  a  time  and  then  throw  lightly  to  the  winds : 
not  the  passing  ripple  which  comes  and  goes,  but 
a  great  wave  which  had  passed  over  him,  and 
altered  his  life's  course,  now  and  for  ever.  Surely, 
surely  such  love  must  have  ennobled  its  object, 
even  though  she  were  unconscious  of  it,  I  thought. 

I  was  anxious  to  hear  more,  but  he  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  speak,  so  I  sat  still  and  watched  the 
spray  as  it  was  tossed  into  the  air  in  snowy- 
sparkles,  and  then  melted  away  in  the  sunlight.  I 
recollect  noticing  the  bright  scarlet  blossoms  of  a 
row  of  beans  v/hidh  nearly  choked  up  the  windows 
of  the  little  house  attached  to  the  mill,  and  won- 
dering if  the  people  there  had  stories  to  tell,  and 
whether  they  were  sad  ones. 

Presently  I  heard  my  name  uttered  m  a  low 
tone.  "  Maud,"  said  Dr.  Lee,  "  have  you  heard 
and  understood  all  I  have  told  you  ?  " 

My  eyes  filled,  and  my  heart  yearned  to  him. 
I  got  up,  and  put  my  hand  in  his.  "  Dear,  dear 
Dr.  Lee,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done  for  her  child  ? " 

"  Yes,  her  child,  with  her  look  and  voice,"  he 
said.  "  I  believe  God  never  laid  a  heavy  burden 
upon  any  one  of  His  creatures,  without  a  compen- 
sating joy — a  '  spring  of  water,'  by  the  way — to  help 
him  under  its  weight.  Mine  came  to  me  when  I 
saw  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  I  murmured. 

"I  say,"  he  continued,  "that  mine  only  came 
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then,  because  then  for  the  first  time  a  feeling  of 
individual  affection  again  took  root  in  me  ;  but 
you  must  not  think  that  for  all  those  sixteen  years 
I  was  a  cowardly  brooder  over  my  own  sorrows." 

He  sat  down  on  the  fallen  log,  and  went  on  with 
his  narrative  : 

"  When  Claude  Eanisay  told  me  the  news  I  did 
not  betray  myself.  I  believe  I  turned  pale,  and  I 
know  that  for  some  seconds  my  eyes  were  rivetted 
upon  him  as  if  immoveably  fixed,  and  that  I  had 
no  power  to  withdraw  them  ;  but  I  soon  recovered. 
A  man,  particularly  a  young,  vigorous  man,  does 
not  often  give  much  outward  token  of  what  he 
suffers  within,  when  he  is  minded  to  conceal  it. 
I  lost  some  of  my  companion's  words,  but  I  soon 
regained  my  power  of  attention,  and  heard  him 
saying :  '  And  now,  nothing  on  earth  will  keep 
Edward  from  this  absurd  step.  It  is  worse  than 
absurd — he,  so  refined,  so  clever,  with  such  chival- 
rous and  lofty  ideas  of  what  a  woman  should  be, 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  beauty  of  a  village  attorney's 
daughter ! ' 

"  He  had  almost  forgotten  my  presence  in  his 
annoyance,  and  began  to  pace  the  room  with  quick, 
imperious  steps.  If  I  had  been  the  hero  of  a 
novel," — Dr.  Lee  said  this  with  a  short  smile,  and 
a  sparkle  of  his  usual  pleasantry — "  I  should  have 
risen  and  defended  the  poor  country  attorney's 
daughter  from  the  implied  aspersion  with  indig- 
nant scorn  and  passion  ;  but  I  had  been  half- 
stupified  by  the  cold,  sudden  shock,  and  besides 
I  was  no  hero,  so  I  sat  still  and  tried  to  realize  to 
myself  that  my  golden  dream  had  vanished  away, 
and  that  I  was  awake  in  the  hard  world.  Mr. 
Kamsay's  words  had  no  more  effect  on  me  than 
the  wind  which  rustled  a  newspaper  as  it  lay  near 
an  open  window.  I  knew  what  she  was,  and  that 
the  idle  accident  of  birth  made  her  none  the  less 
worthy  of  the  richest  treasures  of  love  which  could 
be  showered  upon  her.  Presently  Claude  Ramsay 
stopped  in  his  walk  and  came  up  to  me.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear  Lee,'  he  said,  '  I  have  let  my 
vexation  make  me  appear  selfishly  rude.  I  am 
truly,  most  truly  glad  of  your  good  fortune.  You 
will  never  have  any  need  to  accuse  the  world  again  ; 
your  success  is  certain.    I  congratulate  you  ! ' 

"  He  shook  my  hand  warmly,  and  as  I  rose  to 
go,  he  remarked  that  I  looked  fagged  with  the  ex- 
amination, and  recommended  me  to  rest  entirely 
for  a  week  or  two.  Eest !  He  might  as  well  have 
advised  me  to  feel  happy. 

"  I  went  out  of  the  house,  the  stupefaction 
which  had  at  first  benumbed  my  faculties  fast 
changing  into  a  whirlwind  of  passionate  rebellion 
against  my  fate.  My  first  impulse  was  to  throw 
Tip  the  appointment  I  had  done  so  much  to  win ; 
the  very  idea  of  it  was  hateful  to  me.  Then  I 
thought  I  would  go  to  her,  pour  out  my  love,  and 
defy  my  rival.  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  there  he  was 
before  me.  With  his  usual  winning  smile  he  held 
out  his  hand,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  it,  to  listen 
to  his  affectionate  congratulations  and  good  wishes, 
and  his  regrets  at  the  prospect  of  my  removal  to 
London,  and  through  it  to  mark  the  light  in  his 
eye,  and  the  unusual  colour  in  his  cheek,  and  to 
feel  that  these  were  caused  by  what  had  robbed  me 
of  my  all.  I  did  not  wish  him  harm  then,  for  I 
loved  him,  and  directly  I  heard  him  speak,  and 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  him,  the  fiend  went 
out  of  my  heart. 


"  After  he  left  me  I  had  more  to  undergo.  I 

had  to  announce  my  success  to  her  father,  who  had 
always  been  my  friend,  and  to  encounter  more 
good  wishes,  each  of  which  fell  upon  my  ears  like 
hot  iron  upon  a  bare  nerve.  Then  .1  went  home 
to  my  lodging,  and  ^vrestled  with  ray  woe  in  secret 
and  alone.  For  a  whole  week  I  saw  no  one.  I 
used  to  walk  for  miles,  till  I  got  to  some  wild,  un- 
frequented part  of  the  country,  and  there  sit  down 
and  battle  with  the  thoughts  which  thronged  my 
heart.  They  were  bitter  and  impious  ;  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  has  no  real,  personal  religion,  and  who 
tries  to  combat  what  he  calls  his  fate,  but  falls  on 
the  edge  of  his  own  weapons  in  the  encounter, 
and  learns,  perhaps  by  his  wounds,  that  there  is 
Providence  and  a  God.  I  can  hardly,  even  now, 
bear  to  think  of  the  utter  darkness  of  those  days. 
But,  thank  God !  the  light  dawned  at  last.  A 
seemingly  trivial  accident,  but  guided  to  its  pur- 
pose by  the  tender  Hand  who  was  chastening  me, 
arrested  my  attention,  and  lifted  the  cloud  through 
which  I  had  been  blindly  struggling. 

"  One  day,  as  I  was  returning  from  an  unusually 
long,  aimless  walk,  I  felt  exhausted,  partly  by  mental 
strain,  partly  by  bodily  fatigue.  I  was  passing 
through  a  grove  of  trees,  and  sat  down  under  one 
of  them  to  rest.  As  I  leant  wearily  back  against 
the  stem,  I  heard  a  faint  chirp  near  me,  and,  look- 
ing round,  saw  a  poor  little  wounded  bird  fluttering 
on  the  ground  at  my  feet.  It  had  broken  its  wing 
by  some  fall  or  accident.  I  took  it  in  my  hands, 
breathed  upon  it  to  warm  it, 'and  softly  smoothed 
its  ruffled  feathers.  While  I  was  so  employed, 
that  verse  in  the  New  Testameiit  which  speaks  of 
the  care  bestowed  on  a  falling  sparrow,  came  into 
my  mind  as  forcibly  as  if  some  one  had  spoken  it 
aloud.  The  little  cowering  thing  in  my  hand, 
which  a  moment  before  had  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  next  stronger  creature  that  might  have  seen  it, 
and  whose  life  was  apparently  so  valueless,  was 
still  '  not  forgotten  before  God.'  Was  I  then  for- 
gotten ?  I  remember  trying  to  put  the  thought 
out  of  my  mind — saying  to  myself  that  I  was 
superstitious,  credulous — but  it  recurred  again  and 
again,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  expel  it.  I  had  im- 
piously said  that  my  lot  was  harder  than  I  could 
bear,  and  had  imagined  that,  because  I  had  not 
got  the  one  thing  I  desired,  therefore  my  life  was 
not  worth  the  having.  I  had  been  like  a  child 
raging  for  a  lost  toy,  and  refusing  all  other  conso- 
lation. Above  all,  I  had  dared  to  think  myself 
unremembered — drifted  like  a  stray  piece  of  ^\Teck 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  utter 
unreason,  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  all  this, 
flashed  into  my  mind  with  the  strong  clear  light  of 
sudden  conviction.  The  bird,  which  had  fluttered 
at  first,  now  lay  quiet  in  my  hand,  and  peace  was 
already  beginning  to  creep  upon  the  troubled  waters 
of  _my  heart. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  sat  there,  but  when 
I  got  up  and  walked  on  homewards,  I  felt  that  the 
heaviest  part  of  my  burden  was  lightened,  for  the 
simple  reason  which  would  lighten  all  our  sorrows 
if  we  would  only  recognise  it — the  knowledge  that 
I  had  been  cared  for  tJirough  it  all.  By  degrees  I 
saw  that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  throw  away  my 
place  in  the  world,  and  that  I  must  accept  ^  it 
courageously,  and  occupy  it  humbly  but  with  dili- 
gence. I  went  accordingly  to  London,  and  worked 
hard.    In  course  of  time  I  heard  of  Mr.  Ramsay's. 
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marriage,  of  the  death  of  two  infant  children,  of 
your  mother's  dangerous  illness,  and  then,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  of  your  birth,  Maud.  Then  mie 
day  your  uncle  came  to  see  me.  He  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  and  had  come  up  to 
London  on  law  business  connected  with  his  takmg 
possession  of  Lariton  Park.  I  learnt  from  him 
that  he  and  your  father  were  not  friends.  He  had 
resented  the  latter's  marriage,  and  a  young  hus- 
band is  slow  to  forgive  any  slight  cast  upon  his 
wife.  Mr.  Kamsay  had  also,  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  your  mother's  relations,  embarked  most 
of  his  money  in  commercial  speculations.  These 
were  successful  for  a  time,  and  doubled  his  fortune, 
but  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak  his  affairs  were 
not  so  prosperous.  Sir  Claude  had  remonstrated 
warmly  and  severely.  He  allowed  that  he  had 
made  some  allusion  to  the  distasteful  connexions 
with  whom  his  brother's  marriage  had  brought  him 
into  contact,  and  this  had  so  moved  Mr.  Ramsay's 
anger,  that  more  hasty  words  had  been  said  by 
both  than  could  be  soon  forgotten.  Sir  Claude's 
anger  was  not  likely,  from  his  character,  to  be 
transient.  He  spoke  sternly,  and,  as  I  thought, 
harshly  of  your  father,  and  I  ventured  to  tell  him 
so.  He  stayed  with  me  three  days,  and,  before  he 
left,  I  begged  him  to  make  an  effort  at  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  though  he  was  moved  by  my  earnest- 
ness, he  did  not  seem  shaken  from  his  determina- 
tion. I  heard  often  from  him  as  time  went  on. 
He  never  spoke  of  his  brother,  until  one  day  a 
letter  came  from  him  about  a  year  before  I  saw 
you.  In  it  he  said  that  circumstances  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  which  would,  he  feared,  render 
Mr.  Eamsay's  ruin  inevitable.  He  was  going  to 
him,  and  the  thought  of  some  words  of  mine, 
which  he  had  put  from  him  but  had  never  for- 
gotten, had  induced  this  resolution.  A  complete 
reconciliation  was  effected,  chiefly  through  your 
mother's  gentle  Christian  influence,  which  Sir 
Claude  fully  recognised  before  she  died. 

"  My  health  at  this  time  was  suffering  from  hard 
work.  I  had  realized  a  competence  in  those  six- 
teen years  of  labour,  and  more  than  a  competence 
I  did  not  care  for  ;  it  could  benefit  no  one  but 
myself.  Sir  Claude  wrote  to  me  kindly,  as  he 
always  did.  Would  I  come  and  rent  a  cottage  of 
his  for  a  short  time  to  recruit  ?  I  accepted  the 
offer  and  came  down,  here  :  threw  up  my  situation 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  and  have  remained  here 
ever  since.  The  one  great  grief  I  have  had  since 
that  time  was  the  news  of  your  parents'  death 
within  five  days  of  each  other  :  the  two  greatest 
pleasures  I  ever  experienced  have  been,  first,  when 
Sir  Claude  told  me,  with  the  only  tears  I  ever  saw 
him  shed,  that  he  ov/ed  to  me  the  comforting  re- 
membrance of  a  perfect  reconciliation  with  the 
brother  once  so  truly  loved  ;  and  secondly,  when  I 
saw  you  standing  at  the  wicket-gate  in  Lariton 
Park."  To  he  continued. 


Geographical. Curiosity. — "  Among  the  royal 
collections  at  Windsor,  a  map  has  been  discovered, 
which  bears  the  earliest  known  instance  of  the 
word  America.  It  is  a  mappe-mondc,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci."  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  the  particulars  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  this  interesting  map  will  be  explained. 


FEOM  SIOUT  TO  THEBES. 
Letter  No.  2. 

Thebes,  December  16th. 

My  last  letter  reported  our  arrival  at  Siout,  where 
we  spent  between  two  and  three  days,  partly  for  oiu? 
own  pleasure  and  partly  to  give  our  men  time 
to  make  their  bread.  Siout  is  far  the  nicest  tomi 
I  have  seen  yet  since  leaving  Cairo  ;  it  lies  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river  on  the  western 
side,  and  its  neighbourhood  is  green  and  pretty. 
Donkeys  are  to  be  had  at  Siout,  regularly  ap- 
pointed with  saddles  and  bridles,  a  luxur}^  you 
must  not  always  expect  after  leaving  Cairo.  Some- 
times I  have  had  to  content  myself  with  no 
caparisons  beyond  my  own  plaid  thrown  across  the 
donkey's  back  as  a  saddle  ;  and  then  one  is  driven 
along  with  about  as  much  freewill  as  a  sack  of  com. 
The  road  to  Siout  lies  along  a  raised  causeway 
planted  pleasantly  with  trees  on  either  side  ;  the 
chief  of  these  are  the  palm,  the  sycamore,  and 
what  Dirweesh  calls  the  "  Sunt "  tree,  a  species  of 
acacia,  now  covered  with  small  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers, that  breathe  a  most  sweet  perfume  ;  on  either 
side  of  the  way  are  fields  green  with  springing  corn, 
or  with  herbage  and  flowers.  On  entering  the  first 
gate  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large  court  planted 
with  shady  sycamores,  and  surrounded  with  public 
buildings.  "  What  is  this  place,  Dirweesh  ?"  "  This," 
he  said,  "is  the  place  where  the  Cadis  sit  to  give 
justice,  and  there  is  the  room  where  the  people 
are  bastinadoed ;  there  is  no  business  here  to-day, 
for  it  is  our  Sunday  "  (it  was  Friday).  Here,  then, 
I  thought,  as  of  old  is  the  judge  sitting  in  the  gate. 
We  entered  the  town,  and  passing  quickly  through 
it  made  our  exit  on  the  other  side,  on  our  way  to 
the  hills  about  a  mile  beyond,  where  were  some 
grottoes.  It  was  a  hot,  barren  rock,  and  so  steep 
that  we  left  our  donkeys  below,  to  climb  ;  a  short 
scramble  soon  brought  us  to  the  ridge  in  which  the 
grottoes  are  cut,  and  we  entered  the  first  and 
chiefest.  It  is  a  huge  cave,  once,  apparently,  of 
some  magnificence,  and  carefully  adorned  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  but  now  it  is  shattered  and  dis- 
figured ;  the  floor  broken  up  into  mounds  and  pits, 
and  the  ceiling  and  walls  blackened  with  smoke, 
as  if  it  had  been  used  by  the  Arabs  for  shelter 
and  habitation.  There  are  several  smaller  caves 
along  the  same  level,  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
from  their  inspection  ;  the  hieroglyphics  and  carv- 
ings are  inconsiderable,  and  much  damaged.  How- 
ever, we  were  well  repaid  for  climbing  the  hill 
by  the  view  that  lay  beneath  our  feet.  Siout,  with 
its  white  tombs,  mosques,  and  minarets,  occupied 
the  foreground,  while  far  above  and  below  and 
around  spread  the  broad  valley  of  the  Nile,  clothed 
with  the  fresh  green  of  the  springing  corn,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  palm  trees  ; 
the  giant  Nile  flowing  down  through  the  midst,  in 
conscious  dignity,  as  if  he  knew  that  he  were  master 
and  author  of  it  all.  With  this  view  beneath  us,  we 
spread  our  luncheon  under  the  shadow  of  the 
hanging  rock,  and  smoked  our  chibouks  with  quiet 
enjoyment,  and  then  prepared  to  return. 

As  we  descended  the  hill,  a  Moslem  funeral  passed 
below  us ;  the  bier  went  first,  followed  by  a  long  ir- 
regular procession,  and  the  sound  of  a  chant  from  the 
voices  of  a  multitude  of  men  in  unison  came  solenmly 
up  the  hill.    It  reminded  me,  in  its  swing,  partly 
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of  a  sacred  chant,  and  partly  of  that  pleasant  song 
which  our  English  sailors  make  when  they  heave 
the  anchor  for  their  voyage  home.  In  the  intervals 
the  cries  of  the  women  rose  with  a  shrill  wail. 
"What  do  they  say,  Dirweesh  ? "  "  They  say,  sir,  that 
there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is 
His  prophet."  There  is  a  large  burial-ground  to  the 
left,  Avhich  Dirweesh  considers  very  beautiful ;  it  is 
the  dusty  side  of  a  hill,  covered  with  low,  coffin- 
shaped,  little  buildings,  whitewashed  very  bright, 
adorned  with  small  flame-shaped  battlements,  here 
and  there  an  upright  stone,  with  a  carved  turban  on 
the  top,  and  some  scurvy  jackal-looking  dogs  lying 
about  in  the  broken  ground.  We  returned  through 
the  bazaars  of  Siout  to  purchase  some  pipe-bowls, 
which  are  manuftictured  here  in  large  quantities, 
and  are  of  better  quality  than  any  others  in  Egypt. 
Though  it  was  Friday,  the  sacrecl  day  of  the  Mus- 
sulman, and  the  courts  of  justice  closed,  yet  the 
bazaars  were  as  full  and  busy  as  ever. 

Dec.  6th. — Hoisted  sail  again  for  our  farther  voy- 
age, and  for  the  next  three  days  went  steadily  on  with 
a  fair  wind,  passing  the  high  rocks  of  Gebel  Heru- 
dec  on  the  left ;  they  are  pierced  with  numerous 
caves  and  grottoes,  but  none  of  them.,  I  believe, 
worth  visiting,  and  most  of  them  difficult  of  access. 
On  the  9th,  we  reached  Girgeh,  a  bright  clean-look- 
ing town,  once  a  cit3^  of  some  importance,  but  now 
crumbling  fast  away  before  the  stream  of  the  Nile. 
The  river  is  steadily  eating  it  away  more  and  more 
to  the  west,  and  Girgeh,  which  lies  on  the  west 
bank,  has  already  in  great  part  perished.  We  went 
on  shore,  and  fell  in  with  an  Italian,  dressed  in 
the  tu-rban  and  gown  of  the  country,  whom  I  took 
at  first  for  a  merchant.  He  proved,  to  be  a  Roman 
priest,  and  superior  of  what  he  called  the  convent  ; 
but  on  inquiry  I  found  that  the  whole  establish- 
ment consists  of  himself;  he  has  now  no  monks 
under  him.  He  is  the  only  priest  of  the  Latin 
church  here,  and  says  that  he  has  a  congregation  of 
300,  and  that  there  are  2,000  "  heretici."  He  ended 
by  asking  us  for  powder  and  shot,  which  are  valu- 
able, and  difficult  to  obtain  ;  but  I  had  none  to 
spare,  and  wishing  to  avoid  further  petitions,  we 
declined  his  invitation  to  coffee  and  pipes,  and 
returned  to  our  boat. 

,  We  often  get  sight  of  a  crocodile  lying  on  the  bank, 
but  before  we  can  get  within  range  he  invariably 
slides  down  quietly  into  the  water.  The  other  morn- 
ing, about  one  o'clock,  we  saw  a  huge  monster  basking 
on  the  bank  of  an  island  ;  there  he  lay,  not  stretched 
out  straight,  as  I  had  usually  seen  them,  but  with  his 
tail  curled  round  him  on  one  side,  as  cosily  as  a  squir- 
rel. S  loaded  with  ball  straightway,  and  got  into 

the  small  boat  to  pull  quietly  romid  to  the  other  side, 
and  come  upon  him  by  land,  but  "  champsa  "  had 
a  friend  to  warn  him  of  danger  ;  there  was  a  water- 
bird  (I  could  not  distinguish  of  what  species)  close 
by  him,  and  immediately  on  the  boat  putting  off, 
the  bird  went  down  into  the  water,  and  friend 
"  champsa "  at  once  unfolded  himself  and  fol- 
lowed. I  made  no  doubt  at  the  time  that  the  bird 
gave  the  crocodile  some  warning.  I  find  that  our 
men  universally  believe  that  the  crocodile  is  warned 
by  a  bird,  and  that  bird  they  say  is  the  zic-zac,  the 
black  and  white  sort  of  plover,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned before  ;  here  again  is  some  corroboration  of 
Herodotus'  often-laughed-at  story  of  the  trochilus. 
He  says  that  a  bird  called  trochilus  lives  about  the 
crocodile,  feeding  on  the  leeches  which  grow  like 


parasites  in  the  crocodile's  mouth,  and  that  this 
bird  gives  warning  to  the  crocodile  of  danger.  The 
latter  part  seems  to  me  true,  and  Curzon,  in  his 
work  on  the  Monasteries  of  the  East,  mentions  a 
remarkable  instance  that  came  under  his  own  eye  ; 
nor  is  it  all  more  wonderful  than  other  strange  but 
well-authenticated  alliances  in  natural  history,  such 
as  that  of  the  bird  and  the  turtle,  and  the  pilot-fish 
and  the  shark. 

We  experienced  the  same  day  an  irreparable 
domestic  loss — viz.  that  of  our  washing-tub.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening,  just  dark,  and  the  boat 
going  well  before  a  good  breeze,  when  our  stupid 
fellow,  Mahommed,  wanting  some  water,  must 
need  dip  it  up  in  the  tub  ;  of  course,  off  went  the 
tub,  snatched  from  his  hand  by  the  stream,  and 
v/e  saw  it  no  more.  I  have  heard  of  a  tub  for  a 
whale,  but  we  have  improved  it,  and  given  a  tub 
for  a  crocodile.  When  I  spoke  to  Dirweesh,  he 
answered  quietly  that  "Allah  had  made  the  man  a 
fool,  and  he  could  not  help  it."  However,  not  being 
of  the  religion  of  Islam  {i.  e.  resignation),  I  was 
not  content  with  this,  and  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  lecture  ;  accordingly  I  sent  for  Mahom- 
med, and  said  that  I  was  angry  with  him  for  being 
so  careless.  "  What  does  he  say,  Dirweesh  ? "  "  He 
saj^s,  sir,  that  he  is  angry  too,  for  he  wants  the  tub 
to  wash  the  dishes."  There  was  nothing  to  be 
said  to  this  ;  so,  desiring  Dirweesh  to  explain  to  him 
that  if  he  lost  anything  more  it  would  be  stopped 
out  of  his  wages,  I  sent  him  out  of  the  cabin. 

The  weather  becomes  perceptibly  colder,  and  I  am 
often  glad  of  my  great-coat  or  plaid  as  I  sit  out  on 
deck.  The  river  makes  a  great  bend  here  ;  our  usual 
course  is  one  or  two  points  west  of  south,  but  for  one 
day  we  went  nearly  north-west.  On  the  10th,  we 
reached  Keneh,  or  Gineh,  as  it  is  pronounced,  a 
small  place,  but  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
filters,  and  of  the  small  water-bottles  of  porous  clay, 
called  "  goolahs,"  which  are  used  throughout  Egypt. 
On  the  opposite,  or  western  side  of  the  river,  lies 
the  famous  temple  of  Dendyra,  which  the  next  day 
(Dec.  11.)  we  visited.  We  had  donkeys  ferried  across, 
and  had  a  pretty  ride  of  an  hour,  through  plan- 
tations of  the  castor-oil  tree  (which  here  grows  as 
high  as  16  feet,  with  leaves  exactly  like  that  of  the 
Palma  Christi),  and  the  domtree,  a  curious  kind  of 
palm  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  with  many  - 
pointed  leaves,  like  the  "  palmito,"  and  a  singular 
principle  of  duality  pervading  the  stem  and  branches. 
The  stem  divides  itself  into  two  ;  then  the  branches 
divide  each  into  two,  and  those  minor  branches 
again  each  into  two,  and  so  on  throughout  the  tree. 
The  temple  lies  low,  nearly  obscured  by  the  mounds 
and  rubbish  of  a  ruined  village  ;  it  was  choked  up 
until  excavated  by  the  French.  This  was  my  first 
visit  to  an  EgjqDtian  temple.  I  passed  the  propylon 
without  interest,  but  on  descending  into  the  great 
hall,  I  felt  at  once  that  I  had  entered  into  the 
mighty  works  of  ancient  diijBy  and  as  those  huge 
Egyptian  faces,  with  their  high  ears,  aiid  imperturb- 
ably  placid  faces,  looked  down  upon  me  from  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  I  felt  rayself  thrilled  through 
with  a  sensation  of  secret  awe.  The  dim  light  that 
pervades  it  adds  much  to  the  effect.  This  grand 
hall  is  supported  by  thirty-two  vant  pillars — such 
pillars  as  we  had  never  seen — and  the  entire  roof 
formed  by  huge  flat  stones  resting  on  these  ;  the 
walls,  the  pillars,  the  ceiling,  the  whole,  was 
carved  with  elaborate  figures  and  hierogh^hics, 
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arranged  in  compartments.    Leaving  the  great  hall, 
we  lighted  our'torch  or  "  mishal/'  and  inspected  a 
number  of  side  chambers,  of  no  great  size,  perhaps 
about  14  ft.  by  16  ft.  in  area,  but  of  great  height, 
and  all  elaborately  carved.  On  reaching  one  of  the 
last  of  these  chambers,  our  guide  showed  us  a  small 
square  hole,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  just 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body  horizontally  ; 
he  lighted  a  candle,  crept  through,  and  invited  us 
to  follow.    We  did  so,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
narrow  lofty  passage,  so  narrow  that  two  could  not 
walk  abreast,  and  covered  still  with  elaborate  carv- 
ings. Here  I  remarked  chiefly  the  carvings  of  figures 
of  men  and  women,  and  of  various  deities ;  the  hawk- 
headed  deity  and  the  snake-headed  deity  were 
frequent  ;  they  were  carved  in  bold  alto-relievo, 
and  in  the  men  and  women,  the  features  of  the  face 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  head  and  neck  most 
distinct  and  fresh,  as  if  carved  last  year  ;  all  of  these 
had  prominent  lips  like  those  of  the  Nubians. 
I  observed  also  some  figures  of  the  crocodile  re- 
presented with  a   man  on  their  back  piercing 
them  ^vith.  a  spear  ;  this  interested  me,  as  cor- 
roborating Juvenal's  story  of  the  people  of  Sentyra 
being-  hated  by  the  people  of  Ombos,  because  they 
killed  the  crocodile.    The  passage,  having  led  us 
on  some  fifty  paces,  ended  in  some  steep  steps, 
leading,  prol3ably,  originally  to  some  subterranean 
exit,  but  now  choked  up  ;  we  saw  myriads  of  bats 
hanging  together  in  clusters,  like  bees,  and  re- 
turned with  all  speed  before  we  disturbed  them 
with  our  lights.   After  this  we  climbed  and  crept 
up  a  ruined  staircase  to  the  upper  chambers,  which 
are  small  and  inconsiderable,  and  then  out  on  the 
roof,  laid  with  huge  flat  stones.  Descending  again 
to  the  great  hall,  the  light  warned  us  that  it  was 
time  to  turn  homewards,  and  we  rode  to  our  boat, 
much  gratified,  and  resolving  next  day  to  come 
again  earlier,  bring  our  dinners,  and  spend  the 
whole  day. .  But  alas  for  all  pic-nic  speculations  ! 
even  in  Egypt.  In  the  night  there  came  on  a  violent 
storm  of  rain,  the  first  drop  we  have  seen  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  morning  all  Avas  wet,  and  mud,  and 
misery,  and  we  hoisted  sail  and  made  off  for 
Thebes.    On  referring  to  Wilkinson,  I  find  that 
Dendyra,  though  one  of  the  most  perfect,  is  one  also 
of  the  most  modem  of  Egyptian  temples  ;  it  is  of 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.    It  seems  very  strange 
to  have  to  consider  a  temple  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ  as  something  quite  modern. 
I  learn  also  from  the  same  authority,  that  some- 
times in  the  course  of  the  year?  there  will  be  five 
or  six  violent  storms  of  rain  even  in  Upper  Egypt. 
It  was  cold,   raw,  and  unpleasant  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  but  on  the  1 3th  fine 

weather  returned  ;  we  had  little  wind,  and  S  

halted  the  boat  at  the  village  of  Negadeh,  where  are 
countless,  pigeons. 

Dec.  14:th,  and  Sunday  in  Advent. — Negadeh 
is  a  Christian  village,  and  I  went  out  between  7  and 
8,  under  Dirweesh's  guidance,  to  the  Copt  Church. 
The  Eucharistic  service  had  commenced  before  I 
entered,  and  the  church  was  filled  with  a  congrega- 
tion of  men  and  boys,  all  of  whom  v/ore  their 
turbans,  but  had  reverently  taken  off  their  shoes  ; 
the  women  were  in  the  latticed  gallery  above.  I 
observed  that  the  chiu-ch  was  precisely  the  same  in 
arrangement  as  those  I  had  seen  in  Alexandria  ; 
I  mean  especially  in  the  double  screen  ;  it  was  far 
more  humble,  the  floor  being  of  mere  earth,  and  the 


whole  building  rude.  I  noticed  also  that  the  space 
behind  the  altar  was  formed  into  an  apse,  round 
which  ran  seats  of  stone.  My  entrance  excited  con- 
siderable surprise  and  attention  in  the  congregation, 
and  when  I  took  my  stand,  at  the  central  entrance 
of  the  lower  screen,  the  people  moved  aside  to  give 
me  a  good  view,  and  an  ecclesiastic  came  down 
and  stood  by  me,  to  hinder  the  boys  from  press- 
ing upon  me  in  their  curiosity.  There  were  two 
wretched  lamps  hanging  before  the  altar,  and  two 
more  wretched  tapers  burning  on  it.  The  priest 
was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe  reaching  to  his 
ancles  ;  his  feet  were  bare  ;  round  his  neck,  cover- 
ing part  of  his  head  and  shoulders,  he  wore  a  broad 
scarf  of  the  same  material  as  the  robe,  and  embroi- 
dered with  a  red  cross  enclosed  in  a  circle.  The 
offxce  was  recited  in  a  low  chant,  and  the  responses 
given  by  the  people  in  like  manner.  There  was 
something  to  my  eye  very  irregular  and  almost 
disorderly  in  the  congregation,  yet  they  knew  well 
what  they  were  about,  and  were  attentive,  for  at 
times  they  would  all  join  in  the  Eucharistic  hymns, 
until  the  whole  church  sounded  like  a  great  har- 
monicon.  I  did  not  mark  a  distinct  elevation,  but 
the  time  of  the  consecration  was  clearly  marked  by 
the  people  crossing  themselves,  uttering  low  rapid 
prayers,  and  bowing  ;  no  one  kneeled,  the  whole 
service  was  conducted  standing  ;  the  priest  con- 
sumed the  consecrated  elements  himself,  and  then 
immediately  another  brought  down  to  the  people  a 
basket  of  "panis  benedictus,"  i.e.  bread  that  had 
received  a  benediction,  but  not  the  Eucharistic  con- 
secration. It  was  brought  in  small  loaves  about 
the  size  of  a  bun,  and  ofi'ered  to  me  first.  I  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  v^^hen  my  friend,  the  ecclesiastic, 
seeing  my  difficulty,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  bread,  broke  oft"  a  small  morsel  and  ate  it ;  I 
did  the  same,  and  it  was  then  carried  through  the 
church,  and  eagerlj^  sought  for.  In  conclusion,  the 
people  began  crowding,  some  up  to  the  altar  and 
I  some  down  by  the  narrow  central  passage,  until 
they  presented  a  strange  scene  of  disorder  ;  as  far 
as  I  could  gather  they  were  pressing  up  to  receive 
each  one  the  benediction  of  the  priest,  who  for  that 
purpose  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  screen  before 
the  altar.  I  then  left  the  church,  and  my  ecclesi- 
astical friend,  through  Dirweesh,  invited  me  to  his 
room  to  pipes  and  coffee.  I  was  much  disposed  to 
go  with  him,  but  finding  that  all  our  conversation 
must  pass  through  Dirweesh,  that  I  could  only  com- 
municate on  articles  of  Christian  faith  through  an 
infidel,  my  mind  revolted  from  the  process,  and 
most  unwillingly  I  bade  them  good-bye,  making 
a  trifling  offering.  They  asked  m  e  if  I  had  any  office- 
book  of  my  own  Church  that  I  could  give  them, 
and  I  much  regretted  that  I  had  not  brought  with 
me  some  copies  of  our  Pra.yer-book  in  Arabic. 

It  was  9  o'clock  when  I  got  back  to  the  boat ; 
there  was  no  wind,  so  after  breakfast  we  said  our 
morning  service  in  quiet  before  we  started,  and 
then  made  off,  slowly  tracking  and  poling  towards 
Thebes.  It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  that  we  found  ourselves  moored  off  Luxor. 

J.  M. 

P.S. — I  have  brought  with  me  from  Negadeh 
one  of  the  small  loaves  ;  it  is  of  leavened  bread, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  bun,  only  flatter 
on  the  top,  on  which  are  stamped  all  the  emblems  of 
the  crucifixion— the  nails,  the  scourge,  &c.,  and  it  has 
.  five  deep  holes  representing  the  five  sacred  wounds. 
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AMERICA. 
No.  2. 

France,  distinguished  as  she  has  been  for  her 
naval  and  military  power,  was  late  in  establishing 
colonies  abroad.  One  of  her  earliest  was  in  Canada ; 
but  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  their  frequent  contests  with  the  Indians,  the 
colony  was  often  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned, 
find  it  did  not  attain  prosperity  until  after  the 
foundation  of  Quebec  by  Champlain  in  1608.  Later 
on,  in  1686,  another  French  colony  was  formed 
in  Louisiana,  partly  with  the  hope  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  fertile  territory  which  is  Avatered  by 
the  Mississippi ;  possession  of  which  was  equally 
coveted  by  England  and  Spain,  on  account  of 
the  gold  mines  it  was  supposed  to  contain.  As  may 
be  imagined,  constant  causes  of  jealousy  and  discord 
arose  between  the  French  and  English  colonists, 
and  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
there  were  perpetual  disputes  as  to  boundary.  At 
that  period,  the  British  Ministry,  anxious  to 
strengthen  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  sort 
of  barrier  to  her  remaining  American  colonies, 
induced  many  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had 
been  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to 
emigrate  there.  The  town  of  Halifax  was  founded 
by  them,  and  the  province  began  to  show  signs  of 
a  prosperity  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
pleasing to  the  French  colonists  in  the  adjoining 
colony  of  Canada,  with  whom  a  dispute  about 
limits  soon  arose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
colonists  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Eng- 
land were  no  less  disquieted  by  the  aggressive 
conduct  of  the  French. 

These  latter  were  aimmg  at  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  communication  between  the  Canadas 
and  Louisiana,  which  could  only  be  effected  by 
dejDriving  the  English  of  settlements  which  they 
had  planted  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  trade  in  furs 
with  the  Indians.  The  French  Canadians  had  been 
so  far  successful  as  to  have  penetrated  to  the  Ohio, 
on  which  they  had  built  a  fort,  not  far  from  one 
which  had  been  built  on  the  same  river  by  the 
Virginians.  In  the  year  1754,  George  Washington, 
then  a  young  man  of  twentj^-two,  had  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  military  districts  into  which  Virginia 
had  been  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  re- 
sistance to  the  Indians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
French  on  the  other.  He  had  been  sent  in  the 
previous  year  as  a  Commissioner  into  the  French 
territory,  but  his  negotiations  had  not  been  success- 
ful. He  was  now  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Fry,  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  the  British  posts 
of  the  Ohio,  which  had  been  threatened  by  the 
French  ;  but  his  military  achievements  on  this 
occasion  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  had  been  his 
diplomacy  on  a  former  one.  He  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  a  superior  force,  and  was  fortunate 
in  being  allowed  to  retreat  with  military  honours. 
When  the  news  of  these  hostile  proceedings  reached 
the  Courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  war  seemed 
inevitable.  For  a  while,  however,  though  France 
continued  to  send  out  reinforcements  to  Canada, 
and  the  British  Government  despatched  orders  to 
the  colonial  authorities  to  call  out  the  militia, 
a  hollow  peace  was  maintained  between  the  two 
kingdoms  at  home.  But  when  it  became  known 
that  a  powerful  armament  was  about  to  sail  from 


Brest  to  the  succour  of  the  French  in  America, 
England  prepared  herself  at  once  for  hostilities. 
Admiral  Boscawen  set  sail  with  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  and,  though  unable  to  prevent  a  part  of  the 
French  fleet  from  reaching  Quebec,  the  place  of  its 
destination,  yet  he  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of 
the  enemy's  ships  off  Cape  Race.  It  now  became 
evident  that  the  English  Government  was  thoroughlj^ 
roused,  and  the  colonists  were  animated  by  the 
hope  of  effectually  putting  a  stop  to  French  encroach- 
ments. All  the  forts  which  the  French  had  usurped 
in  Nova  Scotia  werelmmediately  reduced  by  Colonel 
Monckton,  and  General  Braddock  was  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  colonists  in  Virginia.  His  expedition 
was  most  unfortunate,  chiefly  owing  to  his  want 
of  local  knowledge,  and  to  his  folly  in  refusing 
to  consult  the  provincial  officers,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  great  contempt.  Near  Fort  Duquesne,  on 
the  Ohio,  the  English  troops  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
of  French  and  Indians,  who  opened  a  murderous 
fire  upon  them,  remaining  themselves  effectually 
concealed.  The  English  were  completely  panic- 
stricken,  and  fell  back  in  utter  confusion.  Braddock 
still  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand,  ordering  the  few 
officers  and  soldiers  who  remained  firm  to  advance 
against  an  enemy  they  could  not  see,  and  whose 
every  shot  carried  death  to  one  of  them.  At  length, 
after  having  five  horses  killed  under  him,  he  fell, 
mortally  wounded.  Half  his  troops  fled,  and  the 
remainder  were  either  killed,  or  left  wounded  on  the 
battle-field  for  the  terrible  scalping-knife  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  provincial 
militia,  under  the  command  of  Major  Washington, 
who  had  been  placed  by  Braddock  in  the  rear,  alone 
maintained  their  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
even  offering  to  advance  against  the  enemy  till 
the  fugitives  could  be  brought  back  to  their  duty. 
But  it  was  too  late  ;  terror  had  so  completely  seized 
the  regular  troops,  that  their  flight  was  not  arrested 
until  they  came  up  with  the  rear  division,  and  in 
the  meantime  Braddock  and  many  officers  of  his 
division  were  lying  dead  upon  the  field,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  with  all  the 
artillery,  had  fixllen  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Two  other  expeditions  were  nevertheless  resolved 
upon;  the  object  of  one  being  to  reduce  the  fortress 
of  Niagara,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Canadas  and  Louisiana.  When, 
however,  the  time  appointed  for  its  setting  out 
arrived,  the  news  of  General  Braddock's  defeat 
had  had  such  a  depressing  effect,  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  deserted,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned, 
as  altogether  hopeless.  The  other  expedition,  against 
Crown  Point,  was  fortunate.  General  Johnson, 
who  headed  it,  gained  a  victory  over  the  French 
General  Dieskau,  but  his  success  was  not  followed 
up,  the  season  being  too  far  advanced  to  allow  of 
any  further  attack. 

So  ended  the  first  campaign,  and,  as  was  con- 
sidered, disadvantageously  to  Great  Britain. 

In  the  meantime,  France  and  England  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  a  no  less  terrible  struggle 
between  their  colonists  in  India.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  delay  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  1756,  George  II.  announced 
to  the  nation  that  such  a  declaration  had  been 
made  ;  and  England,  with  Prussia  as  her  ally,  pre- 
jDared  for  one  of  the  fiercest  wars  in  which  she  had 
ever  been  engaged,  and  which  for  seven  years 
devastated  not  only  her  colonies  in  America  and 
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India,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

The  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  was  then  commanding 
the  British  forces  in  America,  received  immediate 
reinforcements  from  the  English  Government,  but 
he  proved  wholly  inadequate  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  An  expedition  against  Louisberg  failed,  owing 
to  the  fears  entertained  by  him  of  encountering  a 
superior  force,  while  the  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  a  soldier  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  bravery,  chivalry,  and  honour, 
succeeded  in  taking  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior, 
without  experiencing  the  slightest  opposition  from 
an  English  army  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  eiiect  of  such  news  on  the  English  nation 
may  be  imagined.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  affairs,  not  only  publicly  cen- 
sured the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  but  recalled  him,  and 
despatched  General  Amherst  to  take  liis  place.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Brigadier  Wolfe,  as  second  in 
command.  Admiral  Boscawen  was  to  co-operate 
with  them  by  sea.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1758,  an 
English  fleet  of  150  ships  appeared  off  Louisberg. 
The  soldiers  were  landed  in  boats.  On  reaching 
the  shore,  they  found  the  French  dra^vn  up  to  op- 
pose their  landing.  Wolfe,  springing  from  the  boat 
in  which  he  was,  into  the  water,  was  the  first  to 
lead  his  men  to  the  attack.  The  fortifications  of 
the  town  were,  however,  very  strong,  and  it  did 
not  capitulate  until  the  end  of  J uly.  Six  thousand 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the 
whole  of  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  once 
again  Cape  Breton  formed  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions. This  campaign  was  ended  by  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Duquesne  to  the  English,  who  changed  its 
name  to  Pittsburgh. 

But  the  ambitious  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  success.  He  meditated  no  less 
than  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  1758,  he  wrote  to  Wolfe,  (who  had 
returned  to  England  in  bad  health,)  unfolding  his 
project.  Wolfe  informed  him  that  he  was  willing 
to  serve  again  in  America,  after  he  had  a  little 
recruited  his  health,  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  once  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  Major  General,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  against  Quebec. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1759  was,  simulta- 
neously to  attack  the  French  in  their  strongest 
points.  General  Wolfe  was  to  sail  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  lay  siege  to  Quebec.  General  Amherst, 
after  reducing  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point,  was 
to  cross  Lake  Champlain,  and  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec  ; 
while  Brigadier  Prideaux,  at  the  head  of  a  third 
army,  composed  partly  of  American  militia  and 
partly  of  native  Indians,  was  to  besiege  the  Fortress 
of  Niagara,  and  after  having  taken  it,  to  unite  with 
the  combined  forces  under  Wolfe.  It  was  a  bold 
conception,  ably  planned,  but  more  difficult  of 
execution  than  had  been  imagined.  Amherst  suc- 
ceeded indeed  in  reducing  Ticonderago,  and  em- 
barked on  Lake  Champlain.  But  he  was  driven 
back  by  storms  ;  and  winter  coming  on,  he  was 
unable  to  join  Wolfe  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  who 
thus  found  himself  with  only  eight  thousand  troops, 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force,  commanded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  and  advantageously 
posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec.  To 
attempt  the  siege  of  the  town  seemed  impossible. 
Not  only  was  it  well  fortified,  but  being  built 
upon  a  steep  cliff  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 


rence, and  further  defended  by  the  river  St.  Charles, 
close  to  which  the  French  army  was  encamped, 
it  appeared  at  first  sight  impregnable. 

Wolfe,  though  he  had  said  that  "a  victorious  army 
finds  no  difficulties,"  wrote  almost  in  accents  of 
despair  to  Mr.  Pitt.  "  The  affairs  of  Great  Britain, 
I  know,"  were  his  words  to  the  Minister,  "  require 
the  most  vigorous  measures  ;  but  then  the  courage 
of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only 
where  there  is  some  frohability  of  success."  Even 
when  such  success,  however,  seemed  all  but  impos- 
sible, he  determined  to  make  the  effort.  A  plan  was 
proposed  for  landing  the  troops  by  night,  under 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  which  are  a  continuation 
of  the  ridge  on  which  Quebec  is  situated.  The 
soldiers  were  conveyed  in  small  boats  down  the 
river  to  a  landing-place,  so  narrow  that  it  was 
easily  missed  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  with 
a  precipice  rising  above  it,  difficult  to  ascend  even 
in  the  day  time,  and  wdien  there  was  no  fear  of 
opposition.  But  British  courage  and  perseverance 
were  triumphant ;  and  when  morning  came,  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  found  an  English  army  occu- 
pying the  Heights,  which  he  had  deemed  inac- 
cessible. The  battle  which  followed  was  brief,  but 
fierce.  It  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
French.  Wolfe,  who  had  been  twice  wounded,  was 
leading  his  men  to  another  charge,  when  he  fell, 
shot  in  the  breast,  and  was  carried  at  once  to  the 
rear.  He  still  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  battle, 
while  his  eyes  were  dim  with  the  approach  of  death. 
Suddenly  an  officer  near  him  exclaimed,  "  Thej^ 
run!  "  "  Who  run  1 "  asked  the  dying  hero,  raising 
himself  upon  his  elbow.  "  The  enemy,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Then,"  said  Wolfe,  "  I  die  happy,"  and 
instantly  expired.  The  brave  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
was  also  mortally  wounded,  and  met  death  with 
the  same  intrepidity  as  his  more  fortunate  rival. 
When  he  was  told  that  his  wounds  were  mortal,  he 
replied,  "So  much  the  better,  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  Five  days  later,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1759,  the  city  opened  its 
gates  to  the  English  army,  and  its  surrender  was 
soon  followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Canadas,  which  have  ever  since  formed  part  of  the 
British  dominions. 

The  feelings  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
when  the  news  of  Wolfe's  difficulties,  victory,  and 
death  reached  England,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
were  very  intense.  To  use  Walpole's  words,  "  They 
despaired,  they  triumphed,  and  they  wept."  It  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  public  monument  to  his  memory. 
Nor  was  the  colony  backward  in  expressing  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  bravery  of  both  the  English  and 
the  French  Generals.  An  obelisk  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Government  House  in  Quebec  bears  on  one 
side  the  name  of  "  Montcalm,"  on  the  other  that  of 
"Wolfe." 

The  capture  of  Quebec  was  followed  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  French  army  to  General 
Amherst  at  Montreal,  and  after  that  no  particular 
interest  attaches  to  the  war  in  America.  In  the 
following  year,  George  II.  died,  and  soon  after 
the  accession  of  his  grandson,  negotiations  were 
commenced  between  England  and  France.  Peace, 
however,  was  not  concluded  till  February  10th, 
1763.  By  it  England  gained  possession  of  Canada, 
and  part  of  Louisiana,  in  addition  to  other  settle- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  might  now  have  been  thought  that  a  long 
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course  of  prosperity  was  in  store  for  the  American 
colonies.  The  French  had  been  driven  out,  the 
Indians  had  been  forced  back  into  the  woods,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  colonies  was  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. Unfortunately,  this  very  prosperity  sug- 
gested to  the  English  Government  the  idea  of 
making  them  share  in  the  burden  of  taxation.  It 
was  said,  with  truth,  that  the  late  war  had  been 
imdertaken  mainly  on  their  account,  that  they  had 
been  the  chief  gainers  by  it,  and  that  it  was  only 
fair  that  they  should  bear  a  part  of  the  expense. 
It  was  evident  to  the  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  proposal  to  tax  colonies,  which  were  not 
represented  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  had 
therefore  no  share  in  the  Government,  no  voice 
to  espouse  their  interests,  or  to  plead  their  rights, 
was  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  they  shewed  no 
signs  of  submission.  This  opposition  was  disre- 
garded. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Granville,  proposed  a  stamp  duty  upon  a  variety  of 
articles,  and  in  1765  the  celebrated  Stamp  Act 
was  passed,  which,  intended  to  increase  the  revenue 
by  sixty  thousand  pounds,  was  really  the  occasion 
of  a  war  which  cost  the  nation  one  hundred  millions. 

A  Congress  was  immediately  summoned  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  series  of  remonstrances  against  the 
Government  were  framed.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
sent  to  England  to  protest  against  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  He,  with  several  others,  was  examined 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  to  consider  the  petitions  that  had  been 
presented  against  the  Act.  The  consequence  of 
this  examination  was  the  recommendation  given 
by  the  Ministry  to  the  King  to  repeal  it,  to  which 
he  reluctantly  consented.  It  was  thought  that  the 
colonists  would  be  satisfied  with  the  concessions 
thus  made  them,  and  that  they  would  not  resist  the 
imposition  of  a  light  tax  upon  tea,  which  was  left 
unrepealed.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  On  the  arri- 
val at  Boston,  in  November,  1773,  of  vessels  laden 
with  tea,  a  number  of  the  townsmen,  disguised  as 
Mohawks,  and  uttering  their  w^ar-whoop,  boarded 
the  ships  by  night,  and  threw  the  tea  overboard. 
For  this  and  similar  acts.  Parliament  XDassed  a  Bill 
in  1774,  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and  altering 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  This  measure, 
so  far  from  intimidating  the  other  colonies,  served 
only  to  rouse  their  indignation.  A  petition  to  the 
King,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  was  pre- 
pared. It  was  signed  by  Samuel  and  J ohn  Adams, 
George  Washington,  and  forty-eight  delegates. 
Affairs  now  began  to  assume  a  more  serious 
aspect,  and  gave  rise  to  frequent  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  both  Burke  and  Pitt  (now  Lord 
Chatham)  protested  in  glowing  langua.ge  against 
American  taxation. 

Meanwhile,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  blood  was 
shed,  and  thenceforth  all  hope  of  reconciliation  was 
at  an  end.  Some  of  the  Royal  troops,  coming  in 
contact  with  a  body  of  American  militia  near  Lex- 
ington, ordered  them  to  disperse,  calling  them 
"  rebels,"  and  a  short  conflict  ensued.  It  was  the 
signal  for  hostilities.  The  English  garrison  in 
Boston  were  besieged  by  the  colonial  militia,  and 
their  supplies  cut  off.  A  formidable  cannonade 
was  opened  upon  the  town  from  a  fortified  emi- 
nence called  Bunker's  Hill,  and  General  Gage,  in 
command  of  the  English  forces,  sent  two  thousand 
men  to  drive  the  rebels  from  this  advantageous 
position.   This  they  at  last  succeeded  in  doing,  but  \ 


not  without  heavy  loss  to  themselves,  and  Boston 
still  continued  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

Meanwhile,  an  exj^edition,  commanded  by  Gene- 
rals Arnold  and  Montgomery,  was  despatched  to 
Canada,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  over  that  colony  to 
the  republican  cause.  It  was  not  successful.  The 
Canadians  proved  loyal  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown;  Montgomery  was  killed;  and  Arnold,  after 
laying  siege  to  Quebec,  and  attempting  to  take  it 
by  storm,  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

Congress  had  appointed  General  Washirigton 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  and  he 
continued  to  invest  Boston.  Twenty  years  before 
he  had  been  fighting  for  England  against  the 
French,  on  the  Ohio,  and  since  the  termination  of 
that  war  he  had  been  living  as  a  country  gentle- 
man on  his  own  estate  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  moderation,  and  had  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion he  enjoyed  more  by  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  than  by  any  great  display  of  abilities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  long  in  abandoning 
the  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  affairs,  and 
when  such  hope  could  no  longer  be  entertained,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  disinterestedness  that 
we  are  forced  to  admire.  He  refused  to  accept  any 
pay,  and  only  asked  that  the  expenses  v/hich  his 
appointment  would  occasion  might  be  paid.  The 
blockade  of  Boston  was  maintained  from  July, 
1775,  to  February,  1776.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  British  army,  under  General  Howe,  having 
endured  great  miseries  and  privations,  it  was 
determined  to  evacmite  the  town,  and  on  the  17th 
of  February  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies  took 
possession  of  it.  Howe  sailed  for  Halifax,  to  obtain 
reinforcements,  and  "Washington  advanced  on  New 
York.  In  June,  General  Howe  landed  his  troops 
on  Staten  Island,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
brother,  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  had  been  author- 
ized with  him  as  Connnissioner  to  enquire  into 
grievances,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  rebels, 
and  to  grant  pardons.  But  this  measure,  which 
might,  at  an  earlier  period,  have  been  productive  of 
the  happiest  results,  came  too  late.  The  Congress, 
which  had  assembled  again  at  Philadelphia,  deter- 
mined on  a  separa,tion  from  the  mother  country. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  thirteen  United  States  was  i)ub- 
lished,  and  America  ceased  to  be  an  English  colony. 
■  When  this  bold  step  v/as  taken,  the  new  republi- 
cans had  little  reason  to  expect  success.  They 
were  destitute  of  money,  of  naval  force,  of  allies. 
Their  army  was  composed  of  raw  recruits,  and  the 
English,  in  great  force,  were  preparing  to  take 
possession  of  New  York.  V^ashington  was  forced 
to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and 
the  Congress  itself  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Marjdand. 
But  the  great  American  General  was  not  disheart- 
ened. He  waited  patiently  awhile,  and  perceiving, 
after  a  time,  that  the  British  forces  were  too  widely 
scattered  to  admit  of  their  being  concentrated' 
quickly,  he  suddenly  attacked  Princetown,  drove 
the  English  garrison  out  of  it,  and  recovered  New 
Jersey.  The  campaign  of  1777  was  opened  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  subjugate 
the  rebellious  colonies  by  one  strong  effort.  An 
army,  under  General  Burgoyne,  v/as  sent  from 
Canada,  to  combine  with  General  Howe's  forces  in 
the  south,  and  to  co-operate  with  them.  At  its 
outset,  the  project  appeared  likely  to  succeed. 
Washington  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
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wme  by  General  Howe,  and  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia surrendered  to  the  English.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  General  Biirgoyne,  who  was  marching 
southwards,  found  his  progress  impeded  by  a  series 
of  unexpected  difficulties.  On  arriving  at  Saratoga, 
at  which  place  he  had  hoped  to  join  General  Howe, 
he  was  suiTounded  by  the  American  troops  under 
Arnold,  and  after  a  brave  resistance,  he,  and  his 
whole  army,  were  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners 
of  war.  • 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  France,  jealous 
as  she  had  ever  been  of  English  prosperity,  would 
watch  the  struggle  then  going  on  in  the  colonies 
with  no  small  anxiet}^  As  soon  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  Americans  were  able  to  make  a  stand,  she 
entered  into  a .  treaty  with  them,  recognising  them 
as  an  independent  State.  The  English  Govern- 
ment instantly  declared  war,  and  prepared  for  a 
fierce  struggle,  both  by  land  and  sea. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Howe,  established  himself  with  the  English  army 
at  New  York,  off  which  city  a  French  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  the  Count  D'Estaing,  appeared  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1778.  His  intention  was  to  land 
the  troops  he  had  on  board  on  Ehode  Island,  and 
to  attack  the  English  garrison  there ;  but  before  he 
could  effect  his  purpose,  the  appearance  of  the 
English  fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  forced  him  to  give 
up  the  attempt,  and  the  campaign  of  that  year 
ended  indecisively. 

The  year  following,  Spain  joined  France  in  the 
alliance  against  England,  who  thus  saw  herself 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  formidable  enemies.  There 
seemed  great  reason,  at  one  time,  to  dread  an  inva- 
sion. But  the  national  spirit  was  thoroughly  roused, 
and  every  preparation  was  made  to  repel  such 
an  attack.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  appeared,  indeed,  ofi"  our  coasts,  but,  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  Lord  North  in  a  parlia- 
mentary debate  at  the  time,  "  They  talked  big, 
tlireatened  a  great  deal,  did  nothing,  and  retired." 

In  America,  General  Clinton  took  Charleston, 
while  another  detachment  of  the  English  army, 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  gained  a  complete  victory 
at  Camden.  The  Americans  had  also  to  contend 
with  a  secret  foe,  far  more  dangerous  than  any  open 
enemy.  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  their  most  trusted 
generals,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Sara- 
toga, had  been  reprunanded  by  a  court-martial 
for  some  irregnlarity.  Dissatisfied,  and  full  of  re- 
sentment, he  opened  a  communication  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  oflering  to  surrender  the  forts  and 
troops  entrusted  to  him.  Major  Andre,  a  young 
officer  in  the  British  service,  was  sent  to  arrange 
the  conditions,  but  as  he  was  returning  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  conduct  of  Washington  on  this  occasion  is  the 
great  blot  upon  his  character.  Ofi'ers  of  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  were  made,  and  no  eff'ort  was  spared 
on  behalf  of  this  brave  but  unfortunate  officer. 
Washington,  in  spite  of  all,  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged  as  a  spy,  and  to  Andre's  request,  that  he 
might  at  least  die  a  soldier's  death,  silence  was 
his  only  answer.  The  treacherous  Arnold  took 
refuge  on  board  an  English  vessel,  and  escaped. 
The  troops  which  he  had  commanded  remained 
faithful  to  the  American  cause. 

In  the  following  year,  1781,  the  war  v/^as  brought 
to  a  sudden  conclusion  by  a  master-stroke  of 
Washington  ;  he  resolved  to  attack  the  southern 
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army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  while  he  let  it  be 
supposed  that  he  had  designs  upon  New  York. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  hastened  to  the  protection  of  the 
city,  leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia.  The  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Americans  and  French  sud- 
denly appeared.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  fortified 
himself  in  Yorktown.  The  superiority  in  num- 
bers was  overwhelming,  and,  for  the  second  time,  a 
British  army  was  forced  to  surrender.  This  dis- 
aster produced  a  general  feeling  in  England,  that  it 
was  useless  to  prolong  the  contest.  Negotiations 
for  peace  were  accordingly  commenced.  On  the  30th 
of  November,  1782,  this  country  recognised  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  most  humiliating  struggle  in  which 
she  has  ever  been  engaged. 


A  FAMOUS  COENER  OF  SPAIN. 

The  journey  from  Bayonne  to  San  Sebastian  is 
no  long  expedition,  even  in  a  jolting  diligence,  and 
it  is  full  of  interest  to  English  eyes  ;  the  Nive  and 
the  Adour,  St.  J ean  de  Luz,  the  Nivelle,  the  Bidas- 
soa,  Irun  and  Passages  have  each  their  never-dying 
memories.  Half  way  across  the  bridge  over  the 
Bidassoa  you  are  in  Spain  ;  at  one  end  you  have 
left  the  French  soldier,  with  his  knickerbockers  and 
spotless  white  gaiters,  and  at  the  other  you  find 
the  grave  Spanish  sentinel  in  peaked  cap  and  long 
bro-wn  coat ;  a  few  mantillas  appear  among  the 
Basque  costumes,  a  stork  may  be  seen  striding 
about  in  a  garden,  the  houses  have  picturesque 
wooden  balconies,  and  the  overhanging  roofs  of 
round  red  tiles  completely  change  the  character  of 
the  villages. 

The  road  was  wild  and  striking ;  the  Spanish 
Pyrenees  ran  along  to  the  left,  with  the  Tres  Coronas 
a  prominent  object,  its  four  peaks  continually  pro- 
testing against  its  name  ;  the  wild  apple  and  pear- 
trees,  which  in  parts  bordered  the  road,  were  in  full 
blossom,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  covered 
with  the  spiky  white  flowers  of  the  asphodel ;  while 
nearer  San  Sebastian  the  Judas-tree  appeared  in 
abundance,  at  this  time — April — one  mass  of  rosy 
red.  We  passed  Passages,  a  quaint-looking  to^vn, 
somewhat  resembling  Dartmouth ;  the  houses  seemed 
to  be  built  in  one  irregular  line  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  with  the  hill  rising  close  behind  them,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  land-locked  harbour  at  a  little 
distance  gives  one  the  idea  of  being  too  narrow  for 
a  ship  to  squeeze  through. 

A  mile  and  a  half  fiirther  on,  or  thereabouts, 
and  we  were  at  San  Sebastian,  driving  up  to  which, 
in  the  dusky  evening  light,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
imagine  that  we  were,  entering  a  prison.  We 
crossed  the  Urumea,  and  the  rampart  walls  stood 
frowningly  before  us,  Avith  their  tale-telling  marks 
of  shot  and  shell.  Apparently  there  was  no  way 
through  them;  but  presently  we  found  ourselves 
driving  under  a  narrow  archway,  and  in  another 
moment  the  lumbering  diligence  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  Fonda,  or  hotel.  It  was  too  late  that 
night  to  do  more  than  make  acquaintance  with  a 
Spanish  dinner,  and  its  usual  accompaniments  of 
oil  and  garlic,  which  latter  disagreeable  penetrated 
into  everything,  even  the  butter.  So  near  border- 
land the  hotels  are  almost  as  much  French  as 
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Spanish,  and  we  were  agreeably  surprised  in  the 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  Fonda  Beraza. 
Through  the  night,  at  every  quarter  of  the  hour, 
we  heard  the  wild  cries  of  the  "  serenos,"  or  night 
watchmen,  reporting  the  weather,  and,  as  in  Spain 
this  is  generally  "  serene,"  it  has  given  rise  to  their 
names. 

In  the  morning,  we  found  that  our  windows 
commanded  a  delightful  view  of  the  harbour  and 
docks,  the  little  island  of  Santa  Clara  being  opposite 
to  us,  and  beyond  that  a  hill  with  the  lighthouse 
which  we  had  seen  twinkling  through  the  night. 
The  harbour  is  too  exposed  to  be  a  safe  refuge  in 
the  fierce  storms  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  the 
great  waves  come  tumbling  in  with  such  force,  that 
the  windows  of  the  Fonda  on  that  side,  though 
protected  by  the  ramparts,  are  obliged  to  be  made 
of  double  glass.  The  town  of  San  Sebastian,  having 
been  entirelj^  destroyed  at  the  storming,  does  not 
possess  any  antiquities  or  interesting  buildings  ; 
the  streets  are  all  alike,  and  are  placed  with  the 
greatest  regularity  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
narrow,  as  in  all  hot  countries,  that  some  shelter 
may  be  given  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  two 
churches,  Santa  Maria  and  San  Vicente,  are  Kenais- 
sance.  What  we  should  call  the  organ-loft  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  Spanish  churches  ;  it  is 
generally  a  broad  gallery  with  carved  stalls  round 
it  for  the  choir  ;  in  the  midst  is  a  reading  desk 
bearing  enormous  manuscript  music-books,  the 
quaint  notes  and  figures  inside  which  appear  to 
have  been  written  out  for  a  blind  giant.  On  one 
side  is  the  organ,  with  horizontal  pipes  spreading 
out  like  a  fan. 

San  Sebastian  is  built  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Orgullo, 
a  promontory  which  runs  out  into  the  sea,  having 
on  one  side  the  harbour,  and  on  the  other  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  river  Urumea,  and  is  united  to  the 
mainland  by  only  a  narrov,^  isthmus.  On  the  ex- 
treme top  of  Mont  Orgullo  stands  the  citadel,  the 
path  to  which  winds  up  a  gentle  ascent,  passing  by 
the  old  walls  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Teresa.  The 
view,  as  it  gradually  opened,  became  more  and 
more  beautiful ;  to  the  left  we  overlooked  the  har- 
bour with  the  little  rocky  island  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  the  opposite  promontory  with  its  lighthouse. 
Below  us,  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  dashed 
against  the  long  layers  of  rocks  which  ran  out  into 
the  sea  ;  and  all  around  us,  in  the  midst  of  the 
golden  gorse  and  the  long  grass,  grew  the  most 
luxuriant  wild  flowers — violets,  primroses,  light 
blue  squills,  brilliant  orchids,  purple  veitches,  red 
and  blue  pulmonaria,  and  the  tall  white  asphodel. 
We  passed  through  batteries,  and  as  we  approached 
the  citadel,  which  stands  grey  and  stern  upon  the 
very  summit,  400  feet  above  the  sea,  the  path 
became  more  broken  and  more  steep,  and  the  sea- 
view  more  lovely. 

From  the  citadel  itself,  to  the  very  top  of  which 
the  sentinels  by  some  happy  chance  allowed  us  to 
pass  unquestioned,  the  prospect  was  really  glorious. 
Every  loop-hole  formed  a  frame-work  to  a  little 
smiling  picture,  and  there  came  very  powerfully  to 
one's  thoughts  the  contrast  between  vdiat  now  was 
and  what  had  been  in  those  terrible  autumn  days 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  We  were  standing  in  the 
last  retreat  of  the  gallant  General  Key  and  the  few 
men  of  his  brave  garrison  who  were  left  to  him  : 
on  one  side  we  looked  down  upon  the  harbour,  with 
its  broad  edging  of  yellow  sand  ;  there  was  Santa 


Clara,  which  was  won  chiefly  by  the  naval  brigade  ; 
the  isthmus  ;  San  Bartolemeo,  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  struggle  ;  and  beyond  these,  the  chain  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
we  stood  lay  the  town  itself,  with  its  glowing  tiles, 
and  the  cupolas  of  Santa  Maria,  lying  house  to 
house  so  compact  and  close  within  its  defences, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  you  might  throw  a  handker- 
chief over  all.  More  to  the  left  was  the  river,  the 
wide  rfiouth  of  which  looked  like  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  the  sandy  shores  on  its  opposite  side  are 
the  famous  Chofre  sand-hills,  from  whence  the 
storming  was  conducted,  and  where  our  chief  bat- 
teries were  raised. 

How  many  noble  deeds  of  daring  have  made 
these  memories  immortal !  The  first  assault  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Lord  Wellington  himself  came 
to  direct  further  operations,  although  he  did  not 
remain  to  conduct  them.  The  Urumea  was  not 
considered  to  be  fordable,  but  Captain  Macdonald, 
of  the  artillery,  waded  across  one  night  without 
orders,  and  discovered  that  it  might  be  crossed. 
Two  nights  before  the  final  storming,  Lieutenant 
Macadam,  of  the  9th,  with  sixteen  other  gallant 
men,  made  a  false  attack,  hoping  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  spring  their  mines,  which  would  have 
been  certain  death  for  the  devoted  little  band,  but 
a  great  point  gained  for  the  assaulting  party.  The 
French  saw  through  the  stratagem,  and  the  mines 
were  not  sprung ;  so  deadly,  however,  was  their 
fire,  that  of  the  seventeen  only  the  leader  returned. 
We  could  understand,  as  we  overlooked  the  scene, 
how  the  assault  was  made  on  the  31st  of  August ; 
the  English  running  along  under  the  wall  on  the 
river-side,  over  the  rocks  which  had  been  left  dry 
by  the  retreating  tide,  while  the  besieged  poured 
down  upon  them  a  volley  of  musketry,  but  without 
checking  their  advance.  They  reached  the  great 
breach  which  had  been  made  at  the  previous  assault, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  this  was  a  terrible  perpen- 
dicular fall  of  twelve  feet,  and  struggle  as  they 
would,  they  could  not  pass  through.  The  Volun- 
teers, those  750  who  had  eagerly  responded  to  Lord 
Wellington's  call  for  "  men  who  could  show  other 
troops  how  to  mount  a  breach,"  would  no  longer  be 
kept  back  ;  still  they  could  not  press  over,  man 
after  man  was  struck  down  by  the  enemy's  fire  as 
he  reached  the  top,  and  the  foot  of  the  breach  was 
one  heap  of  dead  and  dying.  Every  now  and  then 
there  came  a  dreadful  pause  as  the  stormers  fell 
back  exhausted  under  cover  of  the  wall,  and  during 
one  of  these  Sir  Thomas  Graham  directed  all  his 
batteries  against  one  point  in  the  defences,  the  balls 
flying  over  the  heads  of  the  attacking  party. 

At  this  moment  another  attempt  was  made  farther 
down  the  river ;  and  there,  where  the  surf  is  running 
so  strong  that  the  sound  comes  up  to  us  here  like 
thunder,  is  the  spot  where,  from  the  sandy  reach 
opposite,  a  Portuguese  regiment  and  our  own  24tli 
entered  the  river  and  bravely  forded  it,  the  water 
reaching  above  their  waists,  and  the  head  of  the 
column  cut  down  by  the  enemy's  well  directed  fire. 
But  as  the  front  ranks  fell,  the  others  closed  uj), 
and  reaching  the  shore,  they  rushed  against  a 
smaller  breach.  Some  few  even  penetrated  it,  but 
still  the  musketry  was  too  deadly  to  allow  the 
breaches  to  be  gained,  and  the  tide  was  rising,' 
which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  besiegers, 
when  a  terrible  explosion  took  place  within  the 
French  defences.    While  all  was  confusion,  the 
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stormers  burst  in,  and,  once  there,  the  British  held 
their  ground.  A  fearful  fight  took  place  in*  the 
midst  of  the  burning  streets  which,  some  say,  had 
been  purposely  set  on  fire  for  the  defence,  till  at 
last  the  remains  of  the  garrison  retired  behind  the 
works  on  Mont  Orgullo,  capitulating  nine  days' 
after. 

So  far  we  may  read  with  pride,  if  only  what 
followed  had  been  as  worthy  of  the  British  name  ! 
But  the  troops  were  wrought  up  to  madness  by  the 
long  resistance  and  the  fierce  attack,  and  there  came 
an  outburst  of  every  evil  passion.  The  ofiicers 
made  vain  efforts  to  restrain  them,  and  if  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian  has  been  scarcely  ever,  if  ever, 
surpassed  for  bravery,  the  sacking  of  the  town 
stands,  happily,  unrivalled  for  cruelty  and  horror. 

Out  from  the  grey  walls  of  the  citadel  hung  an 
abundance  of  a  beautiful  lilac  stock,  and  on  the 
side  towards  the  sea  great  rocks  are  scattered  and 
tossed  about  the  whole  way  down  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  as  if  overthrown  by  the  convulsions  of 
an  earthquake.  But  they  are  embedded  now  in 
grass  and  smiling  flowers,  and  among  them  you 
catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  cross  or  white 
head^stone  gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  the 
English  burying-place.  There,  overlooking  the 
blue  sea,  and  under  the  shadow  of  great  rocks, 
you  may  read  the  names  of  Sir  Richard  Fletcher 
and  his  gallant  band — the  brave  men  who  fell  at 
San  Sebastian.  All  are  not  buried  here,  but  it  is 
a  fitting  place  for  their  memorials  to  be  raised,  and 
many  are  indeed  lying  under  the  green  mounds  far 
from  home,  in  the  glorious  spot  which  they  helped 
to  make  so  glorious.  There  is  no  enclosure  round 
it,  still  it  is  well  preserved  ;  the  Spanish  soldiers 
have  strict  orders  to  guard  the  place  ;  no  one  is 
allowed  to  walk  over  the  graves,  and  as  we  clam- 
bered nearer  to  read  the  names,  the  sentinel  below 
beckoned  us  down. 

After  the  citadel  hill  not  much  remains  to  be 
seen  at  San  Sebastian  ;  we  wandered  down  to  the 
Chofre  sand-hills,  and  sought  vainly  for  any  trace 
of  the  English  batteries  ;  and  on  the  third  day  we 
turned  our  backs  on  the  old  fortress,  and  started 
for  Bayonne.  It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me 
how  tiie  diligence  went  through  the  narrow  arch- 
way, considering  it  was  drawn  by  no  less  than  ten 
mules.  However,  it  was  somehow  accomplished, 
and  we  emerged  safely  on  the  other  side. 

In  this  age  the  world  moves  very  fast,  and  events 
are  so  thickly  crowded  on  one  another,  that  half  a 
century  ago  seems  very  far  removed  from  us  : 
"  wars  and  rumours  of  wars"  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  each  pushes  the  remembrance  of  the 
last  from  our  minds.  But  there  are  many  old 
heroes  of  San  Sebastian  and  the  "  hundred  fights  " 
still  spared  to  us,  and  though  stirring  events  are 
round  about  us,  we  should  guard  the  memory  of 
their  glorious  deeds,  and  hand  them  down,  as  a 
most  noble  heritage,  to  our  children's  children. 

F.  M.  P. 


SCIENTIFIC  GOSSIP. 

A  CONTRACT  for  the  purchase  of  the  dead  horses 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  let  lately  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  a  dollar  and  three  quarters  a 
head  delivered  at  the  factory  of  the  contractor. 
Last  year  60,000  dollars  were  cleared  on  it,  and 
this  year  it  is  expected  100,000  will  be  made.  The 
shoes,  tail,  hide,  hoofs,  and  shin  bones  are  the 
valuable  parts. 

Some  of  the  most  dangerous  labours  now  carried 
on  by  hand  appear  likely  to  be  perfonned  by  ma- 
chinery. A  machine  for  cutting  coal  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time,  worked  by  compressed  air  ;  the 
miner  is  thereby  relieved  of  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous task  of  "undergoing"  the  coal,  while  the 
expansion  of  the  air  takes  up  so  much  heat  as  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  mine.  In  Belgium 
a  shaft  as  much  as  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  has,  it 
is  said,  been  sunk  through  wet  strata  with  success, 
and  iron  tubing  put  in  through  water.  In  Wales 
a  machine  is  in  use  for  excavating  auriferous  quartz. 
And  superior  machines  to  that  in  use  at  Mont 
Cenis  for  tunnelling  are  being  produced. 

Hydraulic  presses  have  been  applied  to  the  draw- 
ing of  steel  tubes  Avith  success.  The  tubes  are  cast 
and  drawn  through  a  series  of  dies  with  a  rod  or 
mandril  of  steel  inserted  to  preserve  the  bore.  This 
will  be  of  great  value  in  reducing  the  expense  of 
steel  tubes,  making  them  available  for  boilers,  and 
many  other  purposes  where  the  strength  and  light- 
ness or  hardness  of  steel  are  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Grove  has  made  some  remarkable  discoveries 
on  the  hciiting  of  fluids.  He  finds  it  impossible  to 
free  any  of  them,  as  for  instance  water,  from  all 
gaseous  matter,  and  believes  that  ebullition  and 
the  production  of  steam  depend  on  the  presence  of 
some  gas.  When  deprived  of  much  of  its  usual 
quantity  of  air,  water  boils  in  a  curious  manner 
with  intermittent  bursts  of  steam ;  perhaps  this 
may  account  for  the  difficulty  of  raising  steam 
alleged  to  occur  in  boilers  fitted  with  surface  con- 
densers, where  the  condensed  steam  is  returned  to 
the  boiler  without  contact  with  air.  Water  attracts 
air  with  avidity  when  containing  less  than  its  usual 
amount. 

While  the  agitation  for  decimal  coins,  weights, 
and  measures  has  not  died  out,  it  may  be  curious 
to  contrast  the  advantages  of  the  number  12  by 
which  we  generally  reckon  over  10.  Twelve  is 
divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  four  whole  numbers, 
and  8  and  9  are  easy  fractions  of  it.  Ten  is  divisi- 
ble only  by  2  and  5,  and  the  quarter  of  it  contains 
a  fraction.  It  is  frequently  found  to  be  the  case 
that  sums  of  money,  &c.  can  be  expressed  in  fewer 
figures  in  our  present  method  than  if  the  decimal 
system  were  adopted.  If  a  change  were  to  be  made 
it  would  be  more  to  our  English  advantage  to  adopt 
the  duodecimal  scale  of  numeration  rather  than  the 
decimal  system  of  weights,  money,  &c.  to  make 
our  numeration  follow  our  system,  not  rule  it. 

General  Halleck  reports  that  the  number  of 
horses  expended  in  the  Federal  army  is  equal  to  a 
remount  for  the  whole  cavalry  force  once  in  two 
months,  and  the  number  likely  to  be  required  for 
the  year  at  that  rate  is  435,000.  This  is  believed 
to  arise  chiefly  from  want  of  care  and  skill  in 
attending  to  the  animals. 

Successful  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
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application  of  magneto-electric  light  to  lighthouse 
purposes  ;  it  has  been  in  use  for  some  eighteen 
months  at  Dungeness.  The  peculiar  value  consists 
in  its  power  of  penetrating  haze  and  fog. 

Italian  journals  state  that  a  bridge  is  contem- 
plated over  the  Straits  of  Messina  ;  it  would  be  on 
the  suspension  principle,  the  chains  of  cast  steel, 
and  strong  enough  for  the  passage  of  railway  trains. 

An  Oregon  mast  piece,  170  feet  long,  has  been 
imported  ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of 
timber  ever  seen  in  the  Clyde. 

Messrs.  Morrison  have  forged  for  the  Russian 
government  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  steam 
hammer  yet  made  ;  the  length  of  the  piston  rod  is 
38  ft.,  the  diameter  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  weight  35  tons. 
■  Mr.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  has  brought  out  a  method  of 
showing  the  structure  of  steel  by  polishing  a  piece 
and  then  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  ;  two  of  the  crystalline  compounds  of  steel  are 
dissolved,  and  the  third  retains  its  original  surface 
and  polish,  standing  up  sufficiently  to  be  inked  and 
printed  from  like  a  woodcut. 

Mr.  Graham  of  the  Mint  discovered  some  time 
ago  a  method  of  separating  two  liquids  mixed 
together,  founded  on  their  different  speed  of  pene- 
trating a  porous  diaphragm.  Thus,  if  a  sort  of  sieve 
with  the  bottom  formed  of  parchment  be  floated 
on  such  a  mixed  liquid,  one  of  the  liquids  will  find 
its  way  into  the  sieve  unmixed.  This  has  been 
practically  applied  by  a  manufacturer  at  Glasgow 
for  the  separation  of  the  juices  of  meat  from  brine 
which  has  been  used  for  salting,  and  which  was 
thrown  away  as  worthless.  A  pound  of  meat  juice 
is  obtained  from  two  gallons  of  brine,  which  would 
require  twelve  pounds  of  lean  meat  for  its  produc- 
tion. This  juice  is  at  once  fit  for  use  for  gravies, 
soups,  &c.  ;  or  it  may  be  concentrated  by  heat,  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  meat  biscuits.  Four 
million  pigs  are  said  to  be  killed  in  North  America 
in  a  year,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  salted  ; 
how  much  meat  juice  is  there  lost  in  the  brine  I 


EEVIEY/S. 

A  Primary  Charge.  By  Thomas  Baker,  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  April  3,  1864.  Grant 
and  Son,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh.  J.  H.  and 
J.  Parker,  Oxford  and  London. 

It  would  be  simply  impertinent  in  us  to  use  any 
language  of  commendation  with  respect  to  this 
Primary  Charge  of  the  recently  consecrated  Coad- 
jutor Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
meet  with  it  and  read  it  for  themselves.  If  they 
do,  we  think  that  their  hearts  will  be  warmed 
towards  the  late  Rector  of  Henley-on-Thames, 
as  he  makes  his  plea  for  the  reverence  due  to 
divine  worship,  and  as  he  gives  his  outline  of  the 
various  works  in  which  the  Scottish  Church  is 
engaged.  For  one  extract  we  must  find  room., 
although  we  feel  that  as  detached  from  its  context 
much  of  its  pov^^er  is  lost. 

Speaking  of  the  standard  of  Divine  Worship, 
the  Bishop  says  : 

' '  The  real  idea  of  worship  .  .  .  embraces  far  more 
than  the  mere  selfish  seeking  for  some  good  to  our- 


selves, the  desire  for  our  individual  edification.  It 
is  net  the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  church  to  join  in 
certain  prayers,  to  hear  a  sermon,  to  be  edified. 
Worship,  in  its  highest  meaning,  is  the  going  forlh, 
as  it  were,  out  of  ourselves  to  praise  God,  not  merely 
for  what  He  has  done  for  us,  but  for  what  He  is  in 
Himself,  in  His  own  unsearchable  nature  and  incom- 
prehensible majesty,  as  when  in  the  Gloria  in  Exeelsis 
Hymn  of  our  sublime  Liturgy  we  lift  up  our  voices 
together — the  whole  company  of  heaven  and  earth — 
and  cry  aloud,  '  "We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we 
glorify  Thee,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great 
glory,  0  Lord  God,  Heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 
Almighty. ' 

"It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  religious  worship 
consists  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  communion 
between  each  separate  soul  and  God.  Yfith  this  mis- 
apprehension there  will  frequentlygrow  up  an  indif- 
ference, if  not  a  repugnance,  to  tlie  objective  system 
of  the  Church,  whicli  by  outward  symbols  and  visible 
ordinances  of  Divine  Service,  after  the  pattern  showed 
on  the  Mount,  sustains  the  spiritual  life,  and  prepares 
the  soul  for  the  blissful  fellowship  of  the  saints  in 
heaven.  They  can  have  read  their  Bible  to  little  pur- 
pose who  can  so  content  themselves.  It  is  a  hard, 
selfish,  contracted,  unloving  theory.  It  guages  not 
the  heights  and  depths  of  our  rejoicing  membership 
with  Christ,  and  with  each  other  in  and  through 
Him,  as  fellow  heirs  of  the  grace  of  God  and  tlie 
inheritance  of  the  saints,  of  the  blessed  communion 
of  the  whole  estate  of  Christ's  Clmrcli  militant  here 
on  earth,  of  all  faithful  souls  at  rest  in  Paradise,  of 
the  holy  angels  arouud  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  in 
heaven.  .  ,  . 

"  In  private  prayer  ...  we  present  each  his 
own  heart,  with  all  its  temptations,  all  its  sorrows, 
all  its  rejoicings,  to  the  great  Searcher  and  Healer  of 
the  souls  of  men.  We  cannot  be  too  particidar,  too 
minute,  in  these  communings  with  God  in  our  secret 
chamber.  But  when  we  meet  together  in  the  house 
of  prayer,  then  the  single  streamlet's,  the  rills  which 
water  the  vineyard  of  each  separate  heart,  unite  and 
expand  into  a  river,  and  the  river  becomes  a  sea,  and 
in  one  common  tide  of  multitudinous  waters  flows 
out  the  mighty  volume  of  prayer  and  supplication, 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  every  heart  and  every 
voice  contributing  to  swell  the  acceptable  and  solemn 
service  of  redeemed  men." 

The  Charge  is  thoroughly  "practical,"  but  its 
practicalness  is  one  of  a  very  high  order  : — not  the 
practicalness  of  a  cold  mechanical  utilitarianism, 
but  the  practicalness  of  a  warm  devotional  heart, 
and  of  a  most  energetic  character.  It  is  quite  a 
Parish  Priest's  Guide,  and  we  hope  will  be  taken 
as  such  in  the  Diocese  of  Edinburgh. 


God  in  His  W orJc  and  Nature.    By  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
AsHWELL,  M.A.  Skeffington. 

We  should  imagine  that  the  key-note  of  the  teach- 
ing in  these  sermons  was  taken  from  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Lord :  "And  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Thou  hast  sent." 

They  are  addressed  exclusively  to  an  educated 
congregation  on  the  seven  Sundays  between  Easter 
and  Trinity  ;  and  they  dwell  much  on  what  must 
have  been  the  topics  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  to 
His  disciples  between  His  resurrection  and  ascen-  - 
sion — "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God."  They  contain  many  thoughtful  and  reve- 
rent suggestions  likely  to  be  of  use  in  these  days 
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of  questioning  and  speculation  and  daring  asser- 
tions, more  especially  as  they  are  in  no  instance 
apologetic.  Those  readers  will  have  largely  profited 
by  them  who  catch  a  portion  only  of  the  loving 
reverence  for  truth,  and  tenderness  towards  the 
erring,  of  the  author.  The  sermons  we  would  wish 
to  draw  our  readers'  attention  specially  to,  are  the 
7th,  on  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  2nd, 
on  the  Glory  of  God. 


The  Catechist.    Published  by  Theodore  Wright, 
Strand. 

We  greatly  like  and  value  many  of  the  c^uestions 
contained  in  this  little  book,  the  design  of  which 
is  to  assist  teachers  in  drawing  out  and  communi- 
cating to  children  the  full  meaning  of  the  Church 
Catechism.  Yi e  only  wish  that  the  author  had  not 
divided  the  Catechism  into  five  parts  or  subjects, 
of  which  the  first  is  called  the  Covenant.  Surely 
the  Catechism  treats  of  hut  one  subject  thro.ughout, 
and  that  is  the  Christian  Covenant,  dividing 
the  instruction  into  three  parts  —  the  Blessings 
given  us  in  the  Covenant  (see  answer  2)  ;  the 
Duties  required  of  us  in  the  Covenant  (to  the  Duty 
to  our  Neighbour)  ;  the  Helps  given  us  in  the 
Covenant  (Prayer  and  the  Sacraments).  Any  other 
view  seems  to  us  to  overlook  and  obsciu'e  that 
unity  of  the  whole  Catechism  which  makes  it  so 
remarkable  a  production. 

In  the  elucidation  of  the  Ninth  Commandment, 
also,  there  is  an  instance  to  which  we  take  excep- 
tion. Ananias  and  Sapphira  wxre  struck  dead 
with  a  lie  in  their  mouths  ;  but  we  imagine  that 
it  was  the  shi  against  the  Holy  Ghost — the  lie 
being  spoken  to  God — which  called  down  so  fear- 
ful a  punishment,  not  the  sin  of  falsehood  in  the 
abstract,  terrible  and  soul-destroying  as  this  is  if 
persisted  in. 

With  these  exceptions,  and  one  at  page  16,  we 
recommend  the  book. 


Bearing  on  religious  subjects,  we  have  received : — 

The  Idle  Word,  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D.D. 
(Eivingtons),  which  is  as  clear  and  striking,  and  to 
the  point,  as  we  should  expect  the  author  of 
"  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion  "  to  be  when  speak- 
ing of  so  personal  and  practical  a  subject  as  the 
government  and  use  of  the  tongue. 

Four  excellent  Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day. 
By  the  same  author  and  publisher. 

The  Holy  Week.  By  M.  E.  S.,  Author  of  "  Plough- 
ing and  Sowing  "  (Mozley). 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punish- 
ment. By  the  Rev,  Arthur  Baker  (Mozley).  By 
the  same  author.  Three  Lenten  Sermons  (Mozley). 


A  pastoral  letter  from  the  Archhishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Rivingtons). 

Lyra  Messianica.     Edited  by  the*  Rev.  Orby 

Shipley.  Longman. 
In  a  book  which  contains  most  of  what  lir.s  been 
written  of  reverent  and  devotional  hymns  in  ancient 
and  mediajval  times  on  the  Life  of  Christ  it  is  not 


necessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  our  favourites. 
Lovers  of  hymns  will  have  observed  for  themselves 
the  rule  that,  of  all  the  phases  of  our  Blessed  Lord's 
Life,  the  Passion  is  that  which  has  called  out  the 
most  telling  hymns  for  devotional  use.  The  more 
hynniology  becomes  a  science  the  more  this  rule 
holds  good,  and  the  beautiful  and  touching  excep- 
tions which  "Lyra  Messianica  "  here  and  there  sup- 
plies in  its  Ascension  and  Eastertide  selections  do 
but  prove  what  is  continually  observed.  Rightly  to 
appreciate  the  book,  readers  must  study  it  and  use 
it  as  it  is  intended  to  be  used — as  a  book  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  this  disarms,  in  a  great  measure,  criticism. 
We  regret  that  it  made  its  appearance  just  too  late 
for  Lenten  use  ;  and  yet,  as  memories  of  Holy  Week 
linger  through  our  -Easter  rejoicing,  we  shall  tm-n 
often  to  the  hymns  on  the  Passion  to  refresh  the 
memories  which  should  make  our  whole  lives  a 
thankful  record  of  what  happened  1800  years  ago. 
Beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  appro- 
priately bound,  we  can  understand  what  a  Mend 
meant  when  he  said,  "  I  wish  some  one  would  give 
it  me.  It  is  too  beautiful  to  give  myself."  Either 
for  personal  use  or  for  a  gift,  we  hope  it  may  find 
many  purchasers. 


The  Steady  Aim.    By  W.  H.  D.  Adams.  Hogg 
and  Sons. 

These  bright  mauve  and  golden  covers  contain 
all  the  telling  anecdotes,  extracted  from  modern 
biographies,  of  celebrated  characters.  It  will  be  a 
good  gift-book  for  boys  ;  and  perhaps  the  pecu- 
liarities of  style  in  the  original  part,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  extracts,  may  not  strike  them 
as  unpleasant  novelties.  They  may  gain  many 
useful  hints  from  the  wdiole,  and  much  entertain- 
ment. 


Heroines  of  the  Household.  Hogg. 

Miss  Marsh  and  the  mother  of  S.  Augustine  of 
Hippo  are  commemorated  here,  along  with  many 
other  women  celebrated  either  for  their  goodness 
or  their  exploits.  It  is  a  work  which  is  better 
in  its  conception  than  its  execution,  and  we  wish 
that  it  had  been  carried  out — not  with  less  libe- 
rality but  with  more  discrimination.  N.B. — We" 
do  not  consider  true  liberality  to  consist  in  treating 
all  forms  of  belief  as  of  equal  authority. 

It  seems  to  us  an  uncalled-for  protest  to  omit 
the  S  from  underneath  pictures  of  the  bishop  and 
his  mother — "  Augustine  and  Monica"  has  an  un- 
accustomed sound,  to  say  the  least.  Still  the  book 
is  interesting,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion. 


We  beg  to  draw  our  readers'  attention  to  the  Art 
Student,  now  in  its  fifth  month  of  existence.  It 
purports  to  be  "  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Maga- 
zine of  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,"  and  a 
"  Guide  to  their  Principles  and  Practice."  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  HaU,  Smart,  and  Allen,  at 
the  low  price  of  sixpence.  It  contains  much 
curious  and  interesting  matter,  and  we  wish  it 
every  success. 
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Scheme  for  a  Harvest  Home.    By  the  Eector  of 
Frittenden,  Kent.    Price  4d. 

We  commend  this  most  practical  little  book  to 
those  of  our  readers  whom  it  may  concern.  Modi- 
fications will  suggest  themselves  as  to  detail,  accord- 
ing to  need.  But,  as  a  record  of  actual  experience, 
the  little  pamphlet  carries  a  value  of  its  own.  One 
criticism  which  occurs  to  us  is  a  wonder  that 
a  more  appropriate  use  was  not  made  of  the 
"miniature  sheaves  of  finest  wheat"  which  had 
been  once  offered  upon  the  Altar  than  distribut- 
ing them  to  the  poor,  "  at  the  discretion  of  those 
farmers  who  gave  the  wheat." 


I^otes  on  Wild  Flowers.   By  a  Lady.  Eivingtons. 

The  authoress  of  this  little  work  modestly  calls  it 
"nothing  but  a  compilation."  Her  readers  will 
add  that  it  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Besides  the 
botanical  information,  which  is  given  in  a  very 
]3leasant  way,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  lore  to  be  gathered  from  it.  How 
few  of  those  who  use  mustard  can  tell  whence  the 
name  is  derived,  or  decide  between  the  Latin  mul- 
tmn  ardet  and  the  motto  of  the  town  of  Dijon, 
"  Moult  me  tarde,"  as  the  true  origin  ?  Our  ve- 
getarian friends,  too,  may  take  a  hint  from  the 
"  cuisine "  of  that  sovereign  of  Bythnia  who 
longed  for  a  certain  fish,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  pilchard  or  an  anchovy,  and  had  served  up  to 
him  turnips  artistically  fashioned  into  the  proper 
shape,  and  so  exquisitely  seasoned  with  oil,  salt, 
pepper,  and  vinegar,  as  to  deceive  both  host  and 
guests.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  oil 
nmst  have  been  "  ancient "  to  have  given  the 
"  fish-like  "  flavour  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  "  a 
dainty  dish,"  fit  "  to  set  before  a  king." 


ON  GATHERING  WILD  ROSES. 

The  flowers  that  in  our  pathway  spring, 

These  are  rejected, — 
The  blessings  every  hour  may  bring, 

These  are  neglected  : 

But  blossoms  blooming  up  on  high, 
Beyond  our  reach,  against  the  sky. 
For  these  we  pine,  for  these  we  sigh. 

To  seize  some  tenqDtmg  distant  spray, 

Waving  above  us,  far  away, 

We  crush  what  in  our  footpath  lay. 

Those  common  things,  we  heed  them  not. 
To  be  despised  is  sure  their  lot, 
Trifles  but  made  to  be  forgot  ! 

But  oh  !  those  lovely  far-off  things, 
To  those,  to  those,  my  spirit  clings  ! — 
Oh,  had  I  but  an  angel's  wings. 

So  far  away  beyond  the  earth, 
Beyond  its  woe,  beyond  its  mirth. 
And  triumph  in  a  heavenly  birth  ! 

'Tis  thus  we  yearn  and  strive  in  vain, 
Crushing  our  pleasures  into  pain. 
Till  they  can  never  bloom  again. 


QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Ansivers  to  queries  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Pid)lisher,  before  the 
llth  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
panied with  the  real  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  not  necessarily  for  pidjlication,  but  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

3.  Does  Arthm-'s  Wain  and  Charles's  Wain  mean 
the  same  constellation  ;  and  what  is  the  origin  of 
these  names  ? 

—  Arthur's  Wain  and  Charles's  Wain  arc  merely 
names  by  which  "Ursa  Major"  is  known  to  country 
people  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  also  are  Jack's 
cart,  and  the  plough  ;  they  fancy  that  the  four  stars 
in  the  body  form  a  Avain,  waggon,  or  plough,  and  the 
three  in  its  tail  the  horses.  The  derivation  of  their 
names  may  probably  be  this.  The  ancient  British 
word  for  a  Bear  was  Arth,  and  Arthur's  Wain  is 
probably  a  corruption  from  Arcturus.  Charles's 
Wain  is  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  Carls  wain,  the 
Carle  or  strong  man's  team,  most  likely  the  Carle 
himself  was  Bootes,  though  that  name  has  now  been 
forgotten.  Pearl. 

4.  The  first  Sunday  after  Easter  is  the  Octave  of 
that  Feast,  and  is  called  Low  Sunday  from  its  being 
a  lesser  Easter  Day,  both  as  regards  the  splendour  of 
the  services  and  the  joy  of  the  faithful.  The  same 
idea  is  expressed  in  the  Latin  designation  Quasimodo. 
In  the  Latin  it  is  also  called  Dominica  in  albis,  be- 
cause on  this  day  the  Catechumens  put  off  the  white 
robes  in  which  they  were  vested  for  the  Easter  Baptism. 

A.  C.  A.  H. 

—  Innumerable  derivations  are  given  for  the  expres- 
sion "Low  Sunday;"  but  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion a]ipears  to  be  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  Lauds  " 
Sunday,  from  the  Sequence  * '  Laudes  Salvatori  voce 
modulemus  supplici  "  proper  to  the  day  in  the  ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Church.  F.  S.  W. 

 ^  

QUERIES. 

1.  Why  are  dogs  generally  spoken  of  in  Holy 
Scripture  in  terms  of  contempt  ? 

2.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  Reynard  for 
a  fox? 

3.  What  is  the  best  and  most  durable  red  for  illu- 
mination ? 


TO  COBBESFONDENTS. 

Beatrice. — Thanks :  but  im  must  beware  of  Jiero- 
worship — and  though  a  great  man,  he  is  not  a 
demi-god. 

Helen. — The  author  of  the  Foern  is  Southey ;  the 
tivo  words  referred  to  are  the  optening  ones  of  a 
Latin  Hymn,  translated,  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,^'  No.  203,  "  Now  my  tongue  the  mystery 
telling."  The  Church  of  St.  Matthias,  Stoke 
Neivington,  does  belong  to  the  ''Established  Church 
of  England."  If  Helen  lias  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  daily  services  there,  she  will  find 
them  to  be  Conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rubric  of  the  English  Frayer-booJc. 

The  ivriter  of  A  Town  Letter  has  delayed  it  too 
late  for  insertion  in  the  present  Number.  We 
should  be  glad  of  an  address  to  which  to  wi'ite. 
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"  The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good." — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

The  long-expected  cession  of  the  Ionian  Isles  was 
accomplished,  and  the  finishing  stroke  put  to  the 
business,  when  the  present  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner the  other  day  took  leave  of  Corfu.  Now 
that  our  connexion  with  these  islands  is  at  an  end, 
and  they  have  returned  to  the  rule  of  the  country 
whence  their  inhabitants  originally  came,  it  is 
worth  while  to  learn  a  little  of  the  history  of  their 
successive  changes  of  rulers,  especially  during  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  The  year  1797  was 
the  commencement  of  their  later  vicissitudes. 
Buonaparte  was  a  general  in  the  service  of  the 
Directory,  and  under  him  the  war  with  Austria 
was  being  carried  on,  with  great  loss  to  the  latter  ; 
insomuch  that  the  Emperor  was  driven  to  desire 
peace.  The  republic  of  Venice,  to  which  the 
Ionian  Isles  had  belonged  for  300  years,  had 
opposed  the  French,  thinking  themselves  secure 
in  their  position  and  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Austrians.  They  were  defeated,  Venice  taken 
possession  of,  and  the  Venetian  republic,  which 
had  existed  for  centuries,  destroyed  for  ever.  The 
Austrians  were  not  in  a  position  to  help  them,  and, 
far  from  desiring  to  do  so,  were  too  anxious  to 
make  terms  for  themselves  to  object  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  their  old  allies  :  consequently,  an 
article  of  the  peace  between  France  and  Austria 
was,  that  the  Ionian  Isles  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  Directory,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Venetian  territories  contributed  to  the  new  re- 
public which  Buonaparte  formed  under  the  name 
of  the  Cisalpine  Eepublic. 

The  French  retained  the  seven  islands  till  1 800, 
when  they  were  seized  by  the  Eussians  and  Turks, 
who  formed  them  into  a  separate  republic,  which 
lasted  for  some  years  (till  1807),  when  the  French, 
haviiig  been  victorious  against  the  allies  of  the 
coalition  of  1806,  they  again  took  possession  of 
them.  In  1809,  however,  under  another  coalition, 
made  against  the  French,  to  which  England  and 
Austria  were  parties,  these  unhappy  islands  once 
more  were  taken  from  the  French,  and  the  re- 
public once  again  restored  by  Lord  Collingwood. 
The  government  of  the  islands,  hoWever,  did  not 
succeed  in  defending  themselves,  or  maintaining 
internal  order,  without  foreign  aid,  according  to  a 
treaty  between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  ;  they 
were  placed  under  British  protection, — that  is  to 
say,  the  Queen's  representative,  the  Lord  High 


Commissioner,  resided  at  Corfu,  where  was  an 
English  garrison.  Four  native  regiments  were 
maintained  by  England,  and  two  war-vessels  fur- 
nished and  maintained. 

The  Protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Isles  was  a  con- 
siderable burtheij  upon  this  country — costing  it, 
on  an  average,  about  100,000Z.  per  annum.  And 
although  the  country  had  steadily  increased  in 
prosperity  in  British  hands,  there  has  been,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  a  growing  dislike  manifested  by  the 
lonians  to  Britain,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  be 
annexed  to  Greece.  This,  in  1862,  it  was  agreed 
by  our  Government  to  permit,  and  certain  condi- 
tions proposed.  A  treaty  was  signed  last  Novem- 
ber, by  England,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  for 
their  cession  to  Greece  ;  the  articles  of  which, 
having  been  extensively  modified  by  arrangements 
between  the  Powers,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
quote.  One  of  the  stipulations  which  was  after- 
wards conceded  was,  that  no  Greek  troops,  except 
a  limited  garrison,  should  be  allowed  in  the  islands ; 
another,  that  Greece  and  the  islands  should  have 
distinct  flags  ;  and  a  third,  that  the  lonians  should 
pay  to  Great  Britain  a  sum  of  90,000?.  the  arrears 
of  payments  due  in  aid  of  the  support  of  the 
garrison. 

The  most  important  of  the  articles  definitively 
agreed  upon  are,  that  Corfu  and  another  of  the 
islands  should  be  neutralized,  that  is,  not  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  any  European  war. 

That  the  concessions  made  to  Austria  with  re- 
gard to  trading  shall  not  be  altered  for  the  next 
fifteen  years. 

That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  and  compensations  to  certain  British 
officials. 

That  all  religions  shall  be  tolerated. 

The  Greeks  are  now  in  the  position  of  children 
who  have  cried  for  cake  and  have  got  it.  We 
must  hope  that  they  will  like  it  now  they  have  it, 
and  be  moderate  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  there  was  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  nearly  overthrew 
the  present  Ministry.  It  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Ashantee  war ;  and  had  there  not  been  a 
majority  (of  seven  only)  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nothing  could  have  saved  them  from  disrup- 
tion. 

The  Ashantees  are  an  African  tribe  of  the  in- 
terior, at  the  back  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  which,  as 
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our  readers  know,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  settlement  in  North  Guinea.  A  quarrel 
arose  between  our  Governor  there  and  the  King  of 
the  Ashantees,  the  latter  demanding  a  runaway  slave, 
and  the  former  refusing  to  give  him  up,  on  the 
grounds  that  an  escaped  slave  was  no  longer  a 
slave  when  he  succeeded  in  putting  himself  under 
British  protection.  It  appeared,  however,  that, 
besides  being  a  slave,  he  was  also  a  thief,  having 
decamped  with  gold  in  his  possession  ;  and  it  was 
upon  this  that  the  dispute  first  arose,  the  King  of 
the  Ashantees  commencing  hostilities  by  attacking 
some  of  the  tribes  under  our  protection.  An  article 
in  the  Times  placed  all,  or  almost  all,  the  blame  of 
the  catastrophe  which  followed  on  the  Governor, 
whose  representations,  it  argued,  had  induced  our 
Government  to  consent  to  an  attack  upon  the  King 
of  the  Ashantees.  The  Opposition,  however,  by 
the  mouth  of  their  speaker  the  evening  in  question, 
denied  this,  and  attempted  to  throw  upon  the 
Government  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  ex-, 
pedition  which  was  made  into  the  interior,  in  order 
to  punish  the  Ashantees,  and  of  the  disastrous 
failure  thereof. 

The  Opposition  chose  their  speaker  badly.  In 
selecting  Sir  John  Hay  as  the  voice  of  the  attack 
they  were  putting  matters  into  the  hands  of  one 
used  to  the  country  and  the  climate,  and  able  to 
speak  with  certainty  in  matters  of  detail,  but  at 
the  same  time  so  personally  interested  in  the  affair 
as  to  be  unable  to  treat  the  question  with  the 
necessary  calmness.  Sir  John  Hay's  brother  formed 
one  of  the  English  officers  who  were  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  command  of  a  West  Indian 
regiment,  to  assist  in  bringing  the  King  of  the 
Ashantees  to  his  senses.  They  were  sent  into  the 
interior,  where  the  climate,  and  want  of  good  water, 
fresh  meat,  and  suitable  shelter,  had  such  fatal 
efi'ects,  that  though  their  human  foes,  the  Ashantees, 
were  never  overtaken,  they  found  themselves  over- 
matched by  fever.  Amongst  the  victims  was 
Captain  Hay,  and  grief  and  anger  carried  his 
brother  into  personalities  beside  the  point,  which, 
doubtless,  damaged  his  cause  considerably.  He 
accused  the  Government  of  having  mismanaged  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war,  with  having  suffered 
Kagosima  to  be  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  by  allow- 
ing now  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  Danes. 

The  defence  of  the  Government  was,  that  the 
war  was  unavoidable,  seeing  that  the  trilDCS  under 
our  protectorate  were  attacked  ;  that  West  India 
regiments  were  selected  in  the  hope  that  their 
colour  might  preserve  them  from  the  fatal  efi'ect  of 
the  climate  on  Europeans  ;  that  all  was  done  that 
could  be  done  for  the  safety,  shelter,  and  feeding 
of  the  troops,  and  the  fact  of  more  not  having  been 
done  was  not  the  fault  of  the  arrangements,  but 
occasioned  by  unforeseen  circumstances  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  rainy  season  coming  on  two  months 
earlier  than  usual.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
the  small  majority  which  we  have  mentioned. 

The  Federals  have  gained  an  advantage  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  which,  though  not  of  im- 
portance sufficient  to  balance  the  failing  of  Grant's 
renewed  attempt  to  reach  Kichmond,  will  doubtless 
give  them  the  most  sincere  gratification — no  less 
than  the  destruction,  by  the  Kearsage,  Captain 
John  Winslow,  of  the  famous  Confederate  war- 
ship, the  Alabama^  Captain  Semmes.    The  latter 


vessel  was  in  Cherbourg  harbour  for  repairs,  and 
the  Kearsage  was  steaming  about  outside,  waiting 
to  catch  her  as  she  came  out.  Captain  Winslow, 
it  appears,  sent  a  regular  challenge  to  Captain 
Semmes,  and  the  latter,  as  appears  from  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Mason,  published  in  the  Times  of  June  23, 
had  determined  beforehand  on  accepting  it,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  19th,  a  meeting  was  effected  by  the 
J^^afcama  issuing  from  the  harbour,  and  encountered 
the  enemy  about  seven  miles  distance  from  Cher- 
bourg, Anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  disaster, 
Captain  Semmes  sent  his  ship's  papers  on  shore 
into  the  charge  of  an  English  gentleman,  also  his 
valuables,  money,  and  sixty  chronometers,  which 
the  Federals  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to 
get,  being,  as  they  were,  those  belonging  to  the 
Federal  ships  captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama. 
The  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Alabama,  and  the 
fight  continued  fiercely  for  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  Alabama  was  found  to  be  in  a 
sinking  state.  The  captain  tried  to  reach  the 
French  coast,  but  the  water  poured  in  at  the  shot- 
holes  so  fast  as  to  extinguish  the  furnaces  before 
any  way  could  be  made,  and  the  colours  were  per- 
force hauled  down. 

The  Deerhound,  a  steam  yacht  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Lancaster,  of  Hendly,  in  Lancashire,  was 
lying  at  Cherbourg  on  the  Sunday  in  question,  and 
steamed  out  to  see  the  fight.  Wlien  the  Alabama 
was  sinking,  and  the  sea  covered  with  drowning 
men,  boats  were  lowered  from  the  Deerliound,  and 
succeeded  in  rescuing  most  of  them,  and  carrying 
them  ofi"  in  safety  to  Southampton. 

At  the  end  of  the  engagement  it  was  discovered 
by  Confederate  officers  who  went  alongside  the 
Kearsage  with  the  wounded,  that  her  midship  sec- 
tion on  both  sides  was  thoroughly  iron-coated ;  this 
having  been  done. with  cham  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  placed  perpendicularly  from  the  rail  to 
the  water's  edge,  the  whole  was  covered  over  by  a 
thin  outer  planking,  which  gave  no  indication  of 
the  armour  beneath. 

This  planking  had  been  ripped  off  in  every 
direction  by  shot  and  shell,  the  chain  broken  and 
indented  in  many  places,  and  forced  partly  into 
the  ship's  side.  She  was  most  effectually  guarded, 
however,  in  this  section  from  penetration,  but  was 
much  damaged  in  other  parts. 

The  crew  of  the  Alahama  comprised  in  all 
about  150  when  she  left  Cherbourg.  Of  these  ten 
or  twelve  were  killed  durmg  the  action,  and  a  num- 
ber were  known  to  be  drowned,  the  difierence  be- 
tween these  and  the  number  brought  home  by  the 
Deerhound  being,  it  is  hoped,  saved  by  the  boats 
of  the  Kearsage,  or  some  French  pilot  boats  which 
were  in  the  vicinity.  The  surgeon  of  the  Alabama 
was  an  Englishman,  and,  as  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  him  since  he  went  below  to  dress  the  wounds  of 
some  of  the  sufferets,  it  is  feared  that  he  went 
down  with  the  ship. 

As  far  as  is  known,  not  a  relic  of  the  Alabama 
is  in  the  possession  of  her  successful  rival.  When 
she  was  sinking  Captain  Semmes  dropped  his  own 
sword  into  the  sea  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
getting  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  the  gunner 
made  a  hole  in  one  of  the  Alahama's  boats,  and 
sank  her  for  the  same  reason. 

The  dispute  between  Denmark  and  the  Germans 
has  not  been  softened  by  the  Conference.  The  pro- 
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longed  armistice  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  conclusion, 
and  neither  party  have  been  able  to  concede  enough 
to  satisfy  the  other.  The  line  of  the  division  of 
Schleswig  is  still  imsettled,  and  the  proposal  of  an 
arbitration  has  been  met  on  the  Prussian  side  by 
what  seemed  an  ironical  reply.  Prussia  would 
consent  to  the  matter  being  referred  to  arbitration, 
but  would  not  promise  to  submit  to  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  arbitrators.  Lord  Palmerston's 
intimation,  drawn  from  him  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
that  the  Channel  fleet  is  ready  to  go  anywhere,  and 
perform  any  service,  may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
Still  the  voice  of  the  country,  of  the  House,  and 
it  is  said  of  the  Cabinet  itself,  is  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  active  operations,  that  we  cannot  but 
expect  that  when  hostilities  recommence,  as  we 
fear  they  will,  England  will  take  a  decisive  line. 


SUMMAEY  OF  NEWS. 

A  letter  following  any  paragraph  in  the  Neios  Sum- 
mary refers  to  fuller  detail  elseiohere,  connected 
ivith  the  mhject,  and  indicated  by  the  same  letter. 

[May  28.] 

The  Conference. — A  telegi-am  from  Vienna  asserts 
that  the  representatives  of  England  and  France  have 
made  declarations  to  Count  Rechberg  abandoning  the 
Treaty  of  1852,  agreeing  to  the  union  of  South  Schles- 
wig with  Holsteia  as  a  separate  State  independent  of 
Denmark,  and  absolutely  rejecting  a  personal  imion 
wifh  that  State. 

Hamburg,  May  26. 

Threatened  Recall  of  the  Danish  Plenipo- 
tentiaries. — Advices  received  here  from  Copenhagen 
state  that  public  opinion  in  that  capital  has  lately 
taken  a  more  warlike  tone.  Perseverance  in  a  per- 
sistent policy  is  approved.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
Danish  Government  has  determined  to  recall  its  pleni- 
potentiaries should  the  German  powers  not  modify 
their  demands. 

A  Paris  letter  says  :  ' '  Baron  de  Beust  was  able  to 
assure  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  the_  Queen  of 
England  was  most  anxious  for  a  solution  in  the  Ger- 
man sense,  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  is  represented 
to  have  added  that,  in  her  conviction,  at  the  decisive 
moment  her  Ministers  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
accede  to  it.  The  Queen  is  stated  to  have  said, 
•  Never  will  I  consent  to  a  war  in  favour  of  Denmark, 
and  my  Ministers  have  no  more  thought  of  such  a 
thing  than  I  have. '  Indeed,  according  to  the  latest 
intelligence  we  have  received  from  London,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  called  to  mind  the  propositions  he  made 
in  1848,  which  consisted  in  a  complete  separation  of 
Holstein  and  the  southern  portion  of  Schleswig  from 
the  Danish  monarchy.  If  1  may  believe  what  I  hear 
on  this  subject,  a  solution  in  this  sense  would  have 
great  chances  of  success." 

India, — The  substance  of  the  news  received  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Bombay  mail  on  28th  May  is  as  follows  : 
"The  Viceroy  had  left  Calcutta  on  15th  April  for  the 
North-West.  He  was  to  halt  especially  at  Bhagul- 
pore,  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Umballa,  and  proceed 
direct  to  Simla.  The  viceregal  council  were  to  assem- 
ble at  Sinda  after  the  1st  of  May,  till  further  orders. 
The  Hon.  Ashley  Eden's  mission  to  Bhootan  has  had 
an  abrupt  termination,  and  such  a  one  as  may  lead  to 
disagreeable  complications.  He  was  grossly  insulted 
in  public  Durbar  by  the  chiefs,  who  compelled  him  to 


sign  a  treaty  making  over  to  them  the  whole  of  Assam  ; 
the  tea  estates  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  and  the 
government  officials  to  be  pensioned  off.    He  was 
then  dismissed  with  great  indignity.    He  had  re- 
turned to  Darjeerling,  whither  the  Lieutenant-Gover' 
nor  of  Bengal  has  gone.  The  mission  has  thus  proved 
a  failure.  Troubles  seem  to  have  broken  out  in  Cabool. 
A  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  sirdars  has  been  dis- 
covered by  intercepted  letters,  which  they  had  written 
to  Ufzul  Khan,  urging  him  to  march  on  the  city. 
Sirdars  Auzeem  Khan  and  Ufzul  Khan,  the  elder 
brothers  of  the  Ameer  by  a  different  mother,  were  at 
latest  dates  collecting  their  respective  forces,  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  Cabool.    The  Ameer  has  be- 
sought the  aid  of  the  British  Government  in  money 
and  troops.    A  great  public  work  has  been  brought 
to  a  successful  termination,  in  the  completion  of  the 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway.  On 
the  1st  of  June  next,  this  line  of  railway  will  be  open 
without  interruption  from  Bombay  to  Ahmedahad  for 
passenger  traffic  ;  and  immediately  after  the  rains  for 
goods  traffic.    The  most  fertile  province  of  India  is 
thus  brought  into  speedy  communication  with  India's 
chief  sea-port  and  emporium  of  trade.    The  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  solemnization  of  marriages  in  India  of 
persons  professing  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
passed,  and  received  the  confirmation  of  the  Viceroy. 
It  is  currently  reported,  says  one  paper,  that  '  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  proceeds  to  England  in  December  next, 
and  that  his  successor  will  be  Mr.  Forster,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Finance  Commissioners. '  The  state  prisoners 
of  the  Royal  house  of  Delhi,  now  in  confinement  at 
Rangoon,  having,  on  the  death  of  the  ex-king,  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  return  to  Delhi,  or  some  part  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  Sir  Charles  "Wood  has  re- 
fused to  meddle  with  what  has  been  ruled  respecting 
this  family  in  India,  and  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
application.    Colonel  Eden,  the  political  agent  at 
Oodeypoor,  in  Central  India,  was  mobbed  by  some 
three  or  four  hundred  persons  on  the  31st  March  last, 
who  rushed  into  the  residency,  shouting  and  violently 
gesticulating  and  throwing  stones.    Colonel  Eden  has 
rendered  himself  unpopular  mth  certain  evil-disposed 
persons,  who  feel  aggrieved  at  his  putting  in  force  the 
law  against  certain  crimes — more  especially  his  pro- 
hibition of  the  custom  of  Meriah  (human)  sacrifices. 
A  case  of  attempted  Meriah  sacrifice  has  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  in  the  hill  tracts  of 
Orissa,    near  Pailakemedy ;   the  victim,  a  young 
woman,  having  escaped  by  night.    Sir  H.  Edwardes 
has  proposed  a  branch  railway  from  Fmballah  to 
Kalka,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.    The  proposition  is 
before  the  Government  of  India.  The  chiefs  of  Putti- 
allah,  Nabha,  Sirmoor,  Kihloor,  and  Hindoor  have 
promised  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  The 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have  determined  to 
reduce  their  fares  on  the  Indian  lines.    On  the  Bom- 
bay line  the  reduction  will  be  from  lOOZ.  to  85L  after 
the  9th  of  June  next.    The  four  Italian  gentlemen 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  King  of  Bokhara, 
have  been  released  at  the  solicitation  of  Sirdar  Ma- 
homed Ufzid  Khan.    The  Cashmere  shawl  manufac- 
turers suff"ered  such  heavy  losses  in  their  trade  last 
year,  that  the  manufacture  would  have  been  com- 
pletely closed  had  not  the  Maharajah  made  a  gi'ant  of 
twenty-five  lakhs  of  rupees  to  compensate  for  the 
losses  and  prevent  the  failure  of  the  trade.  Reports 
from  the  Central  Provinces  are  highly  favourable  for 
cotton  ;  600,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  with 
prospects  of  great  increase  if  present  prices  continue. 
Cholera  had  been  committing  great  ravages  during 
the  last  fortnight  at  Bombay,  Broach,  and  Baroda  ; 
Major  A.  H.  Curtis,  President  of  the  Municipal 
Board  and  Income  Tax  Commissioner  at  Bombay,  is 
one  of  the  latest  \'ictims  of  this  epidemic." 
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Copenliagen,  May  24. 
After  the  arrival  of  a  Danish  Government  commis- 
sioner at  the  Prussian  head-qnarters  in  Horsens,  the 
commander  of  that  place  retired  from  Jutland,  leaving 
jiobody  behind  with  whom  negotiations  could  be 
carried  on.  The  Prussian  officers  in  command  at 
the  different  places  act  everywhere  arbitrarily.  The 
chief  of  the  police  in  Panders  has  been  arrested  by 
the  Prussians.  In  Aarhuus  they  arrested  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Custom-house  for  demanding  the 
duty  from  Prussian  contractors.  The  recruits  called 
in  before  the  armistice  on  the  12th  May  were  arrested 
on  the  route  to  join  the  Danish  army,  and  threatened 
with  deportation  southwards,  [b] 

May  24, 

Italy. — The  commercial  treaty  between  Holland 
and  Italy  has  been  approved. 

May  26. 

The  Pope  takes  part  in  the  customary  procession  in 
honour  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  his  health 
is  improving. 

May  23. 

EussiA. — It  is  announced  that  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  will  arrive  at  the  Prussian  Court  on  the  9tli 
June,  and  remain  at  Potsdam  tAvo  days. 

The  budget  for  1864  is  published,  and  shows  an 
equilibrium.  The  public  revenue  is  estimated  at 
401,000,000  roubles,  of  which  355,000,000  are  from 
ordinary  sources,  18,000,000  from  Treasury  Bonds, 
and  28,000,000  from  the  Anglo-Dutch  Loan.  The 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  364,000,000  roubles,  to 
which  there  are  to  be  added  37,000,000  for  extraordi- 
nary military  expenses. 

May  23. 

Poland. — The  Oje.zyna  says:  "According  to  the 
Russian  registers,  the  number  of  Poles  transported  to 
Siberia  up  to  February  last  was  87,500," 

May  23. 

Portugal. — A  royal  decree  is  published,  creating 
a  colonial  bank. 

Home, — The  Queen  and  Couet. — Her  Majesty 
and  the  junior  members  of  the  Royal  Family  remain 
at  Balmoral.  A  State  Concert  was  given  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  on  Monday,  at  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  officiated  on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 
Her  Majesty's  birthday  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday, 
when  she  entered  her  forty-sixth  year,  by  grand  Minis- 
terial banquets  and  public  illuminations.  The  Prince 
and  and  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  arrived  on  Thursday 
at  Marlborough  House. 

The  Gazette  contains  the  nomination  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  and  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  as 
Knights  of  the  Garter. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Birkenhead  steam  rams 
intended  for  the  Confederates,  have  been  sold  to  the 
British  Government.  The  purchase-money  is  225,  OOOZ, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Distress  Fund  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Maclure  reports  that  1,096^.  125.  5d.  had 
been  received  during  the  last  three  weeks,  and  that 
the  balance  in  the  bank  was  113,565^,  45.  6d.  Mr. 
Farnall's  report  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
relief  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  forty-seven 
unions  sIioavs  a  decrease  on  the  14th  inst.  as  com- 
pared with  the  23rd  ult.  of  13,916. 

The  Derby  is  won  by  Blair  Athol,  the  property  of 
Mr.  W.  I'Anson. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  is  opened  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  is  indisposed. 

Judgment  is  given  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  the  matter  of  the  Confederate  pirates  at  Liverpool. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  the  prisoners  would  have 
to  be  discharged,  and  he  added  that  the  effect  of  the 


decision  was  that  a  British  subject  who  committed 
murder  in  America  for  which  he  might  be  tried  in 
this  country,  could  not  be  given  up.  He  thought  the 
Legislature  never  intended  to  consent  to  anything  so 
mischievous, 

America. — Accounts  from  New  York  of  a  most 
sanguinary  battle  between  General  Grant  and  Gene- 
ral Lee  on  5th  May.  ^he  slaughter  on  both  sides 
was  immense.  Another  battle  must  be  fought  before 
either  side  can  decidedly  get  the  better.  Mean- 
time General  Grant  is  slowly  advancing  to  the  Con- 
federate capital,  Richmond,  though  at  great  loss  of 
his  troops,  [a] 

The  Southern  General  Longstreet,  who  came  next 
to  Stonewall  Jackson  in  popular  regard,  is  badly 
wounded. 

[May  30.] 

Great  International  Dog  Show  opened  at  Islington 
on  Friday,  [c] 

China.  —  The  accounts  (April  2)  from  Shangai 
mention  a  serious  reverse  sustained  by  Major 
Gordon.  [cC] 

[June  1.] 

The  last  mail  from  Japan  brought  news  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  good  understanding  between  the 
Tycoon  and  the  Mikado.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
latter  has  conferred  extra  rank  on  his  temporal  repre- 
sentative. A  council  of  Daimios  has  been  appointed 
to  express  to  the  Government  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  deliberate  wish  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  the 
foreigners.  Among  the  number  are  Echizen-no-dami, 
Avho  is  well  known  as  a  friend,  and  Shimado-Saluro 
(of  Richardson  notoriety),  who  may  "be  regarded  as  an 
enemy,  of  foreigners.  The  council  comprises  six  mem- 
bers, who  have  been  selected,  it  is  said,  in  order  to 
represent  each  different  phase  of  political  opinion. 

[Jmie  4.] 

The  Queen  and  Court. — Her  Majesty  remains  at 
Balmoral,  but  is  expected  to  return  to  Windsor  Castle 
in  the  course  of  next  week. 

The  grand  Volunteer  review  of  nearly  22,000  men 
of  all  arms  takes  place  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  Privy  Council  decide  on  recommending  Her 
Majesty  to  grant  an  order  for  the  holding  of  assizes 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  Leeds,  instead  of 
at  York,  as  heretofore.  It  is  expected  that  the  change 
will  take  place  at  the  ensuing  summer  assizes.  Leeds, 
like  York,  will  be  in  the  Midland  Circuit. 

The  Cpunt  de  Paris  is  married  at  Kingston  to  his 
cousin,  the  Infanta  Isabella  of  Spain. 

G.  Bryce,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Jane  Seaton 
on  the  16th  of  April,  is  tried  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  in  Edinburgh.  A  special  defence  is 
pleaded  of  insanity.  The  jury  unanimously  find  the 
prisoner  Guilty,  but  strongly  recommend  him  to 
mercy  on  account  of  the  low  organization  of  his 
mental  faculities.  He  is  sentenced  to  be  executed  at 
Edtnburgh  on  the  21st  of  June.  The  Home  Secretary 
refuses  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Ellison,  now  stipendiary  magistrate 
at  Manchester,  will  be  appointed,  it  is  said,  a  metro- 
politan police  magistrate  at  the  Worship-street  Police- 
court  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Leigh,  who  has  resigned. 

The  Right  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  M.P.  is  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

The  new  Railway  station  at  Blackfriars-bridge,  in 
connexion  Avith  the  London,  Dover,  and  Chatham 
Railway,  is  opened  for  traffic. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  enter  into  an  agree- 
1  ment  with  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
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Company  for  tlie  sale  to  them  of  the  site  of  the  late 
Fleet  Prison  for  the  sum  of  60,000Z.  and  upon  that 
large  piece  of  ground,  which  has  lain  waste  for  the 
last  twenty  years  or  more,  and  been  wholly  unpro- 
ductive to  the  Corporation,  the  Company  intend 
forthAvith  to  erect  the  London  terminus  of  their  line 
of  railway,  with  convenient  approaches. 

America. — May  16. — Butler  surprised  hy  the  Con- 
federate General  Eansom,  and  driven  to  his  entrench- 
ments with  a  loss  of  2,500  in  killed  and  wounded. 
General  Hickman,  with  nearly  his  whole  brigade 
and  eight  or  ten  cannon,  is  captured  by  the  Confe- 
derates. • 

17.  — A  forged  proclamation  is  issued,  purporting 
to  be  from  President  Lincoln,  and  calling  for  a  draft 
of  400,000  men,  [e] 

18.  — Eepulse  of  Grant  in  an  attack  upon  Lee's 
•  centre  and  left. 

19.  — Unsuccessful  attack  of  Confederate  General 
Ewell  upon  Grant's  rear. 

20.  — Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Brookhjn  Daihj  Eagle,  is 
arrested,  as  the  author  of  the  forged  proclamation, 
and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette.  He  has  confessed  his 
guilt  and  implicated  others. 

The  Government  suppresses  the  World  ?a\^  Jou7'nal 
of  Commerce  for  having  published  the  forged  procla- 
mation. Both  printing  offices  are  in  possession  of  the 
military. 

21.  — The  New  York  World  and  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  are  released  by  the  Government. 

Italy,  May  27.  —The  Turin  journals  j)ublish  a  letter 
from  Garibaldi  in  the  Morning  Post. 

[June  8.] 

Portugal,  June  1. — A  bill  to  establish  free  trade 
in  corn  is  introduced  to  the  Cortes. 

Greece,  May  24. — M.  Delyorghi  is  re-elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Assembly.  The  King  leaves  Athens  for 
the  provinces  and  Corfu. 

The  Ionian  Islands,  May  28. — The  protocol 
ceding  the  Islands  to  Greece  is  signed  at  Corfu, 
whereupon  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  publishes  a 
proclamation  announcing  the  fact.  His  Lordship 
then  receives  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Senate.  The 
British  Consulates  are  informed  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  wish  of  Greece,  England  Avill  extend  her 
protection  over  the  Ionian  inhabitants  in  their  rela- 
tions Avith  the  Turkish  authorities  for  another  year. 

June.  1. — Greek  troops  are  landed  at  Corfu. 
2. — The  Greek  flag  is  hoisted  upon  the  forts  amid 
great  enthusiasm. 

The  War  in  New  Zealand. — The  following  tele- 
grams have  been  received  from  H.M.'s  Consul  at 
Alexandria,  dated  June  4  :  — Pukerimu,  April  4. — 
Brigadier- General  Carey  attacked  the  rebel  position 
at  Arahan,  seven  miles  from  Le  Aramuse,  on  31st 
March.  The  enemy  defended  it  for  two  days,  when 
they  retreated  with  a  loss  of  101  killed  and  thirty- 
three  T)risoners.  Our  loss  is  sixteen  and  forty-two 
wounded.  Colonel  Warre  has  driven  the  rebels  from 
the  formidable  position  at  Kai  Lake,  near  New  Ply- 
mouth, without  loss.  General  Cameron  is  about  to 
commence  operations  against  a  strongly  entrenched 
position  of  the  rebels  at  Mangatantan,  on  the  Upper 
Waikato.  Captain  Eing,  18th  Eegiment,  killed ; 
Captain  Fisher,  40th  Eegiment,  severely  wounded ; 
also  Ensign  Chayter,  65th  Eegiment." 

{June,  9.] 

America,  May  20. — General  Grant  commences 
moving  his  army  on  to  compel  Lee  to  abandon  his 
position  at  Spottsylvania. 


m 

May  23. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Winter  Davis  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  calls  upon  the  President  for 
information  on  the  statement  in  the  Paris  Moniteur 
that  the  Senate  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  refused  to  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  French  in  Mexico. 

24. — Mr.  Seward  communicates  to  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  that  he  has  informed  the  French 
Government  that  the  resolution  of  the  House  on  the 
Mexican  question  truly  interpreted  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  American  people,  but  that  the  deci- 
sion on  that  question  belonged  solely  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  at  present  did  not  contemplate  departing 
from  the  policy  hitherto  pursued. 

26. — Latest  despatches  from  General  Grant  state 
that  Lee  has  concentrated  his  army  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion between  the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers. 

The  Tariff"  Bill  is  reported  to  Congress.  The  duty 
upon  brandy  will  be  2  dols.  50c.  per  gallon,  and  on 
other  sjnrits  2  dols.  Silks  are  to  pay  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  60  per  cent.  Tea,  25c.  per  lb.  Woollen 
goods,  20c.  per  lb.  and  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

France. — June  4. — The  Court  of  Cassation  rejects 
the  appeal  on  behalf  of  La  Pommerais  against  the 
judgment  of  the  Assize  Court  of  Paris. 

M.  Eenan  declines  the  appointment  of  Curator  of 
the  Imperial  Library.  He  states  his  intention  of  re- 
taining the  title  of  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Clialdaic,  at  the  College  de  France,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  perform  its  duties  without  salary. 

5.  — The  Moniteur  says:  "The  Professors  of  the 
College  of  France  have  been  requested  to  propose  two 
candidates  for  the  professorship  of  comparative  gram- 
mar. At  a  future  period  measures  will  be  taken  to 
fill  the  chair  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac 
languages,  vacant  by  the  decree  of  the  1st  June." 

The  great  Paris  Prize  of  100,000  francs,  and  a 
work  of  art  given  by  the  Emperor,  is  won  by  M.  Dela- 
marre's  horse,  Yermouth,  beating  Blair  Athol,  the 
winner  of  the  Derby,  by  two  lengths,  easy. 

6.  — The  Moniteur  says  : — "A  portion  of  the  tribes 
of  Djebel  Amour  have  been  compelled  to  ask  quarter 
of  General  Jusuf,  which,  thanks  to  the  humanity  of 
our  officers,  was  granted.  A  fresh  defeat  has  been 
sustained  by  the  insurgents  of  the  province  of  Oran. 
French  columns  are  advancing  from  all  sides  against 
the  principal  centres  of  resistance.  The  enemy  will 
shortly  be  vigorously  attacked." 

The  appeal  of  La  Pommerais  to  the  Emperor  for  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  is 
rejected. 

9. — La  Pommerais  is  executed  in  Paris,  in  front 
of  the  prison  of  La  Eoquette. 

The  victory  won  by  "Vermouth  is  still  the  great  event 
of  the  day,  and  for  the  time  has  thrown  the  Danish 
question  in  the  shade.  It  has  turned  the  Parisians 
wild  with  joy,  and  the  reporters  fltr  the  daily  press 
seem  at  a  loss  for  words  to  tell  the  glory  of  the 
Longchamjis  race.  The  person  who  is  not  the  last 
to  be  satisfied  is  the  Emperor,  for  it  produced  for  him 
a  manifestation  of  public  feeling  equal  to  that  which 
greeted  him  after  Magenta  and  Solferino. 

The  Temps  opens  its  description  of  the  race  thus  : — ^ 
' '  What  triumph  !  What  gigantic  explosion  of 
joy  !  One  hundred  thousand  voices,  intensified  a 
hundredfold  by  the  delirium  of  enthusiasm,  have 
proclaimed  the  victory  of  the  French  horse  !  A  tre- 
mendous thunderstorm  of  applause  rose  aloft  into  the 
air.  It  was  France  who  clapped  both  her  hands  ! 
The  multitude,  drunk  with  delight,  rushed  howling 
in  advance  of  the  conqueror.  Shouts  redoubled  with 
frenzied  rage  ;  the  popular  festivity  burst  forth  in  all 
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its  sublime  magnificence  ;  the  exultation  was  at  its 
height  !  Will  any  one  now  be  daring  enough  to  give 
the  name  of  child's  play  to  races  which  have  made  a 
whole  people  thrill  with  passion  and  produced  so  im- 
posing a  spectacle  ?  The  emotions  of  the  Turf  are 
immense.  England  has  long  known  them.  France 
feels  them  noAV  for  the  first  time.  But  to  excite  to 
so  high  a  point  the  general  curiosity,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  into  play  the  instinctive  rivalry  of  England 
and  France !  In  this  supreme  struggle  France  has 
triumphed  !  " 

La  France  says  : — 

"  The  victory  is  a  national  victory  ;  and  the  un- 
speakable emotion  which  took  possession  of  all  French 
hearts  is  our  surest  guarantee  of  the  fact.  Through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England  the  defeat  of 
Blair  Athol  and  Fille  de  I'Air  will  spread  universal 
mourning  !  " 

^  Frightful  accident  on  the  South-Western  Railway. 
[Ju7ie  11.] 

Berlin,  June  10. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia.— The 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  arrived  yesterday 
evening  at  Potsdam.  They  were  received  at  the  rail- 
way station  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Their  Majesties  were  welcomed  at  the  Castle  of 
Potsdam  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  and 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburgh. 

Paris,  June  10. 

France. — The  Presse  of  this  evening  states  that 
the  third  division  of  the  Austrian  fleet  will  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  North  Sea. 

The  Pays  believes  itself  enabled  to  state  that  the 
English  Conservative  party  has  decided  upon  bringing 
the  present  Cabinet  to  account  relative  to  the  whole 
of  its  acts  since  the  commencement  of  the  Dano- 
German  conflict.  It  will  also,  continues  the  Pays, 
openly,  solemnly,  and  unanimously  declare  that  the 
only  guarantee  and  the  only  safeguard  of  peace  re- 
mains in  the  general  Congress  proposed  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon. 

The  Nord  states  that  Russia  will  not  send  a  new 
Minister  to  Rome,  and  that  the  connexion  between 
the  two  courts  will  be  confined  simply  to  the  de- 
spatch of  business  having  no  political  character. 

June  11. 

The  famous  Confederate  cruiser,  the  A  lahama,  makes 
her  appearance  in  Cherbourg  harbour.  After  being 
duly  authorised  by  the  commandant  of  the  place  she 
lands  forty  prisoners,  which  the  captain  said  he  had 
taken  out  of  Federal  ships  destroyed  at  sea.  The 
Alabama  stands  in  great  need  of  repairs,  and  he  asked 
permission  to  have  them  done  at  Cherbourg. 

[June  12.] 

Sir  R.  Anstruther,  Bart,  is  appointed  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Fifeshire,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Ers- 
kine  Wemyss.  * 

^  The  Queen  and  Court.  —The  Queen  is  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  according  to  present  arrangements.  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  are  expected  to  remain 
at  Windsor  Castle  tiU  about  the  second  week  in  July, 
when  the  Court  will  remove  to  Osborne,  and  after- 
wards to  Windsor  for  a  few  days.  An  autumnal  trip 
will  then  be  made  to  Balmoral.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  held  a  Drawing-room  at  St.  James's  Palace,  on 
Tuesday,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty. 

[Jime  17.] 

The  following  telegrams,  received  during  the  week, 
represent  the  local  Danish  feeling  on,  the  subject  of 
-the  proposed  partition  : — 


Copenhagen,  June  11. 
The  Dagbladet  of  to-day  says:  " Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  as  a  separate  State  within  the  monarchy  is  incom- 
patible with  Denmark's  rights  and  honour.  No 
Danish  king  can  listen  to  such  a  plan.  A  Govern- 
ment inclined  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal  would  soon 
learn  that  the  people  will  not  sacrifice  their  national 
independence  at  any  price." 

June  12. 

A  number  of  notables  of  Copenhagen  have  pro- 
posed the  following  address  to  the  King  :  "An  inti- 
mate constitutional  imion  of  Schleswig  with  the  king- 
dom is  the  essential  condition  for  the  independence  of 
Denmark  andtthe  development  of  her  nationality. 
A  personal  union  of  SchlesAvig-Holstein  with  the 
kingdom  would  entail  the  loss  of  Schleswig  and  the 
fall  of  Denmark.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the 
Government  should  consent  to  such  a  solution.  A  ^ 
continued  prolongation  of  the  armistice  is  impossible 
unless  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  peace  be  proposed." 

June  15. 

The  Dagbladet  of  to-day  calls  upon  the  Government 
at  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  should  assistance  from 
England  and  Sweden  then  be  withheld,  to  seek  sup- 
port from  the  revolutionary  elements  of  Europe  in- 
stead of  from  legally-constituted  Governments,  which 
have  forsaken  the  cause  of  Denmark.  It  also  urges 
the  raising  of  a  foreign  legion,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Garibaldi's  off"er. 

Rendsburg,  June  12. 
A  meeting  of  delegates  from  107  political  associa- 
tions took  place  here  to-day,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Schles- 
wig, expressing  the  views  of  Holstein  on  the  pending 
questions — those  views  being  in  the  words  of  the 
resolution  :  "  No  separation  of  the  Duchies  ;  no 
division  of  Schleswig ;  and  a  free  and  independent 
Schleswig-Holstein  as  far  as  the  Konigsau. " 

Vienna,  June  17. 
The  Memorial  Dij^lomatique  of  the  12th  states 
that  Earl  Russell  confidentially  communicated  to 
Count  Apponyi  the  Danish  note  remitted  to  the  former 
on  the  2nd  June,  announcing  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities by  Denmark  on  the  12th  June,  should  the 
belligerent  powers  not  previously  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. Earl  Russell  at  the  same  time  intimated  that, 
should  the  Austrian  fleet  proceed  to  the  Baltic  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  being  resumed,  the  English  Go- 
vernment would  be  compelled  to  send  their  fleet  to 
those  waters  also.  Count  Apj)onyi,  continues  the 
Memorial  Diplomatique,  is  thereupon  stated  to  have 
declared  to  Earl  Russell  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
negotiations,  and  in  order  not  to  obstruct  the  com- 
bined efi"orts  of  the  Neutral  Powers  towards  peace, 
Austria  undertook,  if  the  truce  were  not  prolonged, 
not  to  send  her  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  wishing  at  any 
price  to  avoid  a  collision  which  Avould  extend  the 
Dano- German  conflict,  and  might  set  the  four  corners 
of  Europe  on  fire. 

The  following  has  been  sent  to  the  Editor  of  an 
Italian  Journal  : — "In  the  supplement  to  No.  137  of 
your  newspaper,  under  the  head  of  '  England, '  jou 
quote  an  article  of  the  Morning  Post,  to  which  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  reply  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Political  associates  and  intimate  friends, — You 
would  do  me  a  most  signal  favour  if  you  would  have 
the  goodness  to  share  with  me  the  deep  gratitude  that 
I  feel  and  that  I  owe  to  all  those  Englishmen  whom  I 
met  and  with  whom  I  associated  in  their  noble  coun- 
try, from  the  honest  sons  of  labour  to  the  illustrious 
men  who  preside  over  its  Government. 

"  '  Know,  then,  that  I  decided  upon  visiting  En- 
gland in  order  to  pay  her  a  sacred  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  that  I  withdrew  when  I  thought  proper  to  do  so, 
Avithout  any  instigation  whatever. 
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'  As  to  those  under  whose  roof  I  was  an  honoured 
guest,  it  will  never  be  possible  for  me  to  thank  them 
sufficiently  for  the  exceeding  courtesy  which  they  so 
splendidly  lavished  on  me. ' 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  publish  the  preceding,  and  con- 
sider me, 

"Yours,  &c.  "G.  GARIBALDI. 

"  Caprera,  May  22." 

[June  21.] 
New  York,  June  11,  Morning. 
General  Grant  has  moved  his  left  from  General 
Lee's  front,  and  a  portion  of  his  troops  have  crossed 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Despatch 
Station, 

General  Hunter's  victory  in  Western  Virginia  is 
confirmed.  He  captured  six  guns  and  quantities  of 
stores,  and  is  continuing  the  pursuit  of  the  Confede- 
rates beyond  Staunton. 

General  Sherman  is  five  miles  east  of  Ackworth, 
while  General  Johnston  is  at  Marietta. 

A  portion  of.  General  Morgan's  forces  have  been 
defeated  near  Mount  Stirling.  Morgan  entered  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  burnt  the  railway  depot,  and  moved 
towards  Georgetown  and  Frankfort. 

A  committee  from  the  Baltimore  Convention  on  the 
9th  announced  to  Mr.  Lincoln  his  re-nomination,  and 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  platform  adopted. 
Mr.  Lincoln  responded  that  he  knew  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  should  accept,  yet  perhaps  should  not 
declare  definitively  before  reading  and  considering 
the  platform. 

[June  22.] 

Paris,  June  21. 
Before  leaving  Paris  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
signed  the  treaty  which  was  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

The  news  received  from  Japan  continues  pacifii'. 

The  commercial  negotiations  between  France  and 
Switzerland  are  terminated,  «id  the  treaties  will  be 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries 
to-day. 

June  20. 

The  far-famed  Confederate  vessel  the  Alabama 
(Capt.  Semmes),  was  sunk  off  Cherbourg  on  Simday 
last,  the  19th.  The  Northern  States'  vessel,  the 
Kearsage,  had  been  watching  it  for  some  time. 

June  21. 

Death  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien. 

The  Bishop  of  London  gives  the  usual  grand  dinner 
at  Fulham  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  (36  guests 
in  all),  yesterday,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's 
accession. 

[Ju7ie  23.] 

Paris,  June  20. 

France. — The  Pays  of  this  evening  publishes  a 
telegram  from  Copenhagen,  stating  that  England  had 
asked  the  Danish  Government  whether  the  port  of 
Korsoer,  on  the  Great  Belt,  could,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, supply  provisions  for  12  British  vessels  of  war. 

The  Japanese  Ambassadors  had  their  final  inter- 
view with  M.  Drouyu  de  Lhuys  to-day.  They  will 
leave  Paris  to-morrow  on  their  return  direct  to  Japan. 
The  object  of  their  interview  was  to  sign  a  convention 
confirming  former  treaties,  to  offer  apologies  for  the 
assassination  of  Lieutenant  Camus  in  Japan,  and  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  indemnity. 

Paris,  June  21. 

France. — The  general  impression  prevalent  here 
is  that  the  Conference  will  meet  for  the  last  time  to- 
morrow ;  that  the  war  will  commence  again  on  Mon- 
day ;  that  before  the  month  is  over  the  German  ports 
in  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Adriatic,  will 
be  blockaded  by  the  English  fleet ;  and  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  there  will  be  a  rising  in  Italy, 


followed  by  a  war  against  Austria,  which  M-ill  force 
France  to  depart  from  her  "  passive  and  disinterested  " 
attitude,  which  the  semi-official  prints  extol  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  policy. 

In  political  circles  it  is  admitted  that  things  look 
very  black,  but  common  sense  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a 
power  like  Austria  running  the  risk  of  a  general  war 
merely  to  oblige  Count  Bismarck. 

Paris,  June  22. 

The  Alabama. — The  Constitutionnel  of  to-day,  in 
an  article  signed  by  M.  Paulin  Limayrac,  states  that 
the  loss  of  the  Alabama  has  caused  great  agitation. 
All  the  letters  from  Cherbourg  testify  to  the  pro- 
found regret  prevailing  in  that  town  at  the  event. 
The  Constitutionnel  also  adds,  that  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other  the  same  feeling  obtains,  and  that 
it  is  the  generous  nature  of  the  French  character, 
which  always  urges  the  nation  to  display  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  weak  and  their  admiration  for  unfor- 
tunate bravery. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  arrived  at  Carlsbad  yester- 
day morning,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  accompanied 
by  Herr  Yon  Bismarck,  immediately  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Emperor. 

The  Conference. — The  Conference  met  yesterday, 
at  three  o'clock,  all  the  members  present.  It  broke 
up  at  six  o'clock.  The  proposal  of  arbitration  was 
rejected  by  both  Prussia  and  Denmark  ;  and  there 
is  very"  little  doubt  but  that  war  will  recommence 
on  the  Sunday.  There  wlQ  be  a  formal  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference  on  Saturday,  probably 
to  sign  the  protocols  ;  but  there  is  no  proposal  now 
before  the  Conference,  nor  has  any  subject  been  re- 
ferred. Yirtually,  the  Conference  only  meets  again 
formally  to  record  its  failure. 

The  last  Levee  of  the  season  was  held  yesterday 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  acting  for  Her  Majesty,  in 
St.  James's  Palace.  The  attendance  was  more  than 
usually  crowded,  and  there  was  a  large  number  of 
presentations.  The  general  circle  was  well  attended 
by  foreign  Ambassadors,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

Consols  for  money  and  the  account  were  at  one 
period  very  heavy  yesterday,  but  they  subsequently 
rallied,  and  the  last  quotations  were  89|  to  |  and  90 
to  g.  Foreign  stocks  and  raihvay  shares,  after  having 
been  in  almost  a  condition  of  panic,  recovered,  the 
final  prices  manifesting  comparative  strength. 

Yienna,  June  22. 

The  semi-official  Yienna  papers  of  this  morning  are 
in  favour  of  the  arbitration  in  the  Dano-Germanic 
question  being  submitted  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

La  France  states  that  the  Kearsage,  on  returning  to 
the  port  of  Cherbourg  during  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
landed  sixty-three  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama.  Of 
this  number  fifteen  were  woimded.  The  French  autho- 
rities have  charge  of  all  the  prisoners  ;  the  wounded 
men  were  sent  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  where  they 
receive  every  attention.  Some  of  the  French  papers 
describe  the  animosity  between  the  prisoners  and  their 
captors  is  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  fight- 
ing and  bloodshed  between  them  in  the  streets. 

[June  24.] 

The  Plenipotentiaries  accredited  to  the  London 
Conference  met  yesterday  at  the  official  residence  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  Downing-street,  at 
three  o'clock,  and  sat  till  six.  All  the  members  of 
the  Conference  were  present. 

[June  28.] 

The  Conference  met  again  on  Saturday  at  1  o'clock, 
and  sat  till  a  quarter  to  to  4  and  then  broke  up,  not 
to  meet  again. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 
[May  27.] 

A  DREADFUL    DeATH    BY   FiRE    OCCURRED  AT 

Cashiobury  on  Saturday  evening,  the  victim 
being  Lady  Horatia  Capel,  widow  of  Le  Comte 
Achille  de  Septeuil,  and  eldest  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  The  particulars  of  this  melancholy  event 
were  detailed  at  the  inquest  on  Tuesday  as  follows  : 
C.  Dodds,  servant  in  the  establishment  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  deposed  that  Madame  de  Septeuil  was  on 
a  visit  to  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Cashio- 
bury house,  and  that  on  Saturday  night  about  a 
quarter  past  ten  o'clock  he  heard  the  bell  of  the 
green  drawing-room  ring  violently.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  that  room  in  haste,  when  on  passing 
into  the  cloister-room  he  saw  Madame  de  Septeuil 
lying  on  the  floor  with  her  clothes  burning,  and  the 
Earl  throwing  a  large  red  cloth  over  her.  She  was 
screaming  "  Fire !  fire  ! "  "  Save  the  house! "  Witness 
had  seen  her  about  five  minutes  before  he  heard 
the  bell  ring.  She  was  then  going  into  her  bed- 
room, and  was  carrying  a  silver  chamber  candle- 
stick in  her  hand.  Witness  assisted  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  and  then  ran  into  the  bedroom,  where 
he  found  a  chair  on  fire  and  the  cushion  and  carpet 
partly  burnt.  The  deceased  was  very  nearsighted, 
and  generally  wore  spectacles.  Sarah  Chittenden, 
one  of  the  female  servants,  stated  that  she  saw 
Madame  de  Septeuil  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent. She  said  that  she  had  set  the  candle  on  the 
toilet-table,  and  then  turned  round  and  saw  herself 
in  flames.  She  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  but,  find- 
ing she  had  set  that  alight,  she  ran  down  stairs 
screaming.  She  had  on  a  black  tarlatan  dress 
trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  that  was  a  very 
inflammable  material.  Dr.  Brett,  of  Watford, 
deposed  that  he  was  sent  for  to  the  house,  and 
arrived  there  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night.  He  found  the  Countess  in  bed  in 
great  pain,  the  whole  of  her  body  being  fearfully 
burnt,  except  her  face  and  the  soles  of  her  feet. 
He  applied  the  usual  remedies,  but  she  died  about 
nineteen  hours  after  the  accident.  Lady  Horatia 
was  in  her  fifty-ninth  year. 

A  Steamer  in  a  Cyclone. — It  was  lately  re- 
ported that  the  Candia,  with  the  mails  and 
passengers,  which  left  Southampton  on  the  4th 
and  Marseilles  on  the  13th  of  April,  had  put  back 
to  Aden  on  the  3d  inst.  in  consequence  of  having 
met  with  a  fearful  cyclone  on  April  29th.  The 
directors  have  now  received  the  captain's  report  of 
the  storm  he  experienced.  The  weather  was  beauti- 
fully clear  and  fine  until  nine  a.m.  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  when  the  barometer  suddenly  fell  two- 
tenths.  _  By  one  p.m.  there  was  a  terrible  gale. 
The  ship  was  completely  buried  to  leeward,  and 
taking  in  tons  of  water,  which  washed  the  tar- 
paulins off"  the  skid  gratings,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  found  its  way  on  to  the  main 
deck,  and  down  the  fore  stokehole,  &c. ;  the  lee 
boats  were  washed  away  ;  the  weather  quarter  boat 
blew  out  of  the  tackles  and  was  lost.  The  weather 
life  boat  was  blown  inboard  altogether,  bringing 
the  davits  with  it.  About  three  p.m.  the  mizen- 
masthead  was  carried  away,  the  maintopmast  and 
foretopgallant  mast  soon  followed,  the  leeward  cat- 
head was  washed  away,  and  the  anchor  washed  off" 
the  forecastle,  but  the  shank  painter  lield  it.  "  We 


were  not  able  to  send  any  hands  forward  to  secure 
it,  and  the  following  morning  we  found  it  had 
knocked  a  hole  in  the  bow,  but  well  above  the 
water-mark.  At  four  p.m.  the  barometer  com- 
menced to  rise  ;  the  ship  was  then  in  a  fearful 
plight,  the  water  increasing  fast  in  the  stokehole 
and  engine-room,  ship  labouring  heavily,  all  the 
sails  blown  out  of  the  gaskets,  the  deck-gear  either 
washed  away  or  smashed,  awning  booms  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  wind  alone,  lee  bulwarks  gone 
in  many  places,  lower  booms,  hencoops,  and  ladders 
washed  overboard.  Mr.  Miller,  the  chief  engineer, 
reported  to  me  that  he  could  not  keep  steam  up 
any  longer,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
stokehole.  Stopped  the  engines.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Turner,  second  officer,  who  was  engaged  in 
securing  the  tarpaulins,  was  washed  to  leeward  and 
had  his  leg  broken  in  two  places  by  a  hencoop. 
Set  all  hands  (passengers  and  stewards  included)  to 
pump  and  bale.  At  six  p.m.  the  gale  was  mode- 
rating, and  the  barometer  rapidly  rising.  The  ship 
then  appeared  a  complete  wreck  ;  the  whole  of  the 
starboard  cabins  were  full  of  water,  the  berths  and 
washstands  washed  down,  and  the  whole  of  the 
baggage  destroyed.  From  this  time  it  gradually 
moderated,  and  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  S.E. 
and  became  fine.  The  pumping  and  baling  was 
continued  until  eleven  p.m.  the  following  day, 
although  at  times  we  had  great  difficulty  with  the 
pumps,  owing  to  their  getting  chocked  with  the 
coal  in  the  bilges.  At  eleven  p.m.  on  the  30th  got 
up  steam  and  proceeded  towards  Galle  ;  the  fol- 
io whig  day,  at  five  a.m.  the  engineer  reported  that 
he  could  not  keep  up  steam,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  stokehole.  I  then  considered  it 
prudent,  as  both  passengers  and  crew  were  nearly 
exhausted,  to  return -to  Aden  ;  turned  the  ship 
round  accordingly,  and  set  all  hands  pumping  and 
baling  again.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  I  passed 
a  large  number  of  bales  floating  about  and  one 
dead  body.  Pumping  was  continued  until  the  3d, 
when  we  arrived  at  Aden  about  noon.  I  cannot 
speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  whole  of  the  officers ; 
the  manner  in  which  they  exerted  themselves  is 
beyond  all  praise  ;  also  of  the  passengers  and 
stewards  ;  they  all  worked  with  a  will.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1st  the  passengers  formed  them- 
selves into  sanitary  parties,  and  cleared  the  main 
deck  of  wet  bedding  and  baggage,  which  was  com- 
mencing to  get  off'ensive.  I  am  sorry  to  say  many 
of  them  are  heavy  losers,  as,  independent  of  the 
baggage  in  the  cabins,  a  large  quantity  is  damaged 
in  the  baggage-room.  The  officers  and  crew  have 
also  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  eff'ects.  The 
cargo,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  has  escaped  damage." 

Mr.  Knight  in  his  most  interesting  and  enter- 
taining autobiography  tells  us  how  he  was  led  on 
from  small  beginnings  to  undertake  the  task  of 
editing  Shakespeare's  plays  : — 

"  Even  as  Sir  William  Jones  advised  the  young- 
Templar  to  read  over  law  catalogues  at  his  break- 
fast, that  he  might  gain  a  general  perception  of  the 
learning  of  which  he  desired  to  become  the  master, 
so  I  gained  something  like  a  broad  view  of  the 
range  of  literature  by  my  bibliographical  studies. 
In  these  dealings  in  second-hand  books,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  I  think  has  some  effect  in  - 
leading  me  to  one  of  the  most  pleasant  labours  of 
my  future  life.  I  had  been  sent  to  a  house  at  Old 
Windsor  to  make  a  list  of  books  belonging  to  a 
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clergyman  who  had  received  an  appointment  in 
India.  When  the  price  to  be  given  had  been 
settled  at  home,  I  again  went  to  make  the  offer, 
with  the  money  in  my  hand.  The  generous  man 
was  pleased  with  what  he  considered  liberal  terms, 
and  said  to  me,  "  Young  gentleman,  I  give  you 
that  imperfect  copy  of  Shakespeare  for  yourself." 
It  was  the  first  folio.  Sadly  defective  it  was  in 
many  places.  I  devised  a  plan  for  making  the  rare 
volume  perfect.  The  fac-simile  edition,  then  re- 
cently published,  was  procured.  Amongst  the 
oldest  founts  of  type  in  our  printing-office  was  one 
which  exactly  resembled  that  of  the  folio  of  1623. 
We  had  abundant  fly-leaves  of  seventeenth-century 
books  which  matched  the  paper  on  which  this  edi- 
tion was  printed.  I  set  myself  the  task  of  com- 
posing every  page  that  was  wholly  wanting,  or  was 
torn  or  sullied.  When  the  book  was  handsomely 
bound  I  was  in  raptures  at  my  handiwork.  I  was 
to  have  the  copy  for  myself ;  but  one  of  the  Eton 
private-tutors,  to  whom  my  father  showed  the 
volume,  and  explained  how  it  had  been  completed, 
offered  a  tempting  price  for  it,  and  my  treasure 
passed  from  me.  Some  real  value  remained.  The 
process  of  setting  up  the  types  led  me  to  under- 
stand the  essential  differences  of  the  early  text,  as 
compared  with  modern  editions  with  which  I  was 
familiar,  especially  those  which  had  been  maimed 
and  deformed  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage." 

[May  28.] 

Paris,  May  28. 
Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
Marshal  Pelissier.  His  life  has  been  an  eventful 
one  and  his  gradual  career  of  success  and  advance- 
ment has  been  the  result  of  his  own  energy  and 
perseverance.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Cyr.  Two 
days  after  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
Pelissier  received  his  commission  as  sub-lieutenant 
in  the  Artillery  of  the  Royal  Guard.  During  the 
famous  Hundred  Days  he  was  incorporated  into  one 
of  the  regiments  of  the  army  of  observation  on  the 
Rhine.  After  serving  in  the  Departmental  Legion 
of  the  Lower  Seine  he  passed  a  brilliant  examina- 
tion early  in  1819,  and  was  placed  on  the  Royal 
staff.  Between  the  years  1820  and  1830  he  served 
in  Spain,  in  the  Morea,  and  in  Algeria  ;  and  in 
1839  he  returned  to  Algeria  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  Appointed  colonel  in  1843,  he 
distinguished  himself  two  years  afterwards  by  an 
exploit  the  memory  of  which  will  for  ever  attach  to 
his  name — that  of  suffocating  500  Arab  fugitives 
in  the  caverns  of  Ouled-Riah.  The  event  excited 
much  indignation  throughout  all  Europe,  and  in 
France  the  Chambers  took  the  matter  up,  and 
Marshal  Soult,  who  was  then  Minister  of  War, 
expressed  his  formal  disapprobation  of  the  occur- 
rence. Marshal  Bugeaud,  however,  took  the  re- 
sponsibility on  himself,  and  Colonel  Pelissier  shortly 
afterwards  received  fresh  promotion.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  service  in  Algeria  he  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  troublesome  tribes  in  Kabylia,  and 
in  January,  1855,  he  was  summoned  to  the  East  to 
take  part  in  the  Crimean  war.  The  chief  command 
having  been  surrendered  to  him  by  Canrobert,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France  upon 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  subsequently  was  created 
Duke  of  Malakhoff,  with  an  annual  pension  of 
4,000Z.  In  1858,  after  the  Orsini  attempt,  he  suc- 
ceeded M.  de  Persigny  as  ambassador  in  London. 


His  last  appointment  Avas  that  of  Governor-General 
of  Algeria,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

CuTHBERT  Johnson's  book,  "  What  we  See  and 
what  we  Do  in  our  House  and  Garden,"  contains 
much  useful  information.    For  example : — 

"  The  cause  of  dampness  in  the  linen  of  many 
houses  is,  of  course,  from  the  air  being  commonly 
charged  with  moisture,  either  from  the  walls  having 
been  built  of  porous  materials,  or  resting  on  a 
damp  foundation,  or  no  pains  are  taken  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry  by  artificial  means, 
or  opening  the  windows  during  the  most  drying 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Improving  the  air  of  the 
house,  and  rendering  it  drier,  is  of  much  more  easy 
accompli,shnient  than  is  usually  considered — if, 
indeed,  the  majority  of  housekeepers  ever  consider 
the  matter  at  all.  Thus,  if  the  walls  are  porous, 
and  absorb  the  rain,  a  couple  of  coats  of  common 
linseed  oil,  laid  on  in  dry  weather  with  a  brush  on 
the  outside  walls,  render  them  water-tight,  without 
even  changing  the  colour  of  the  bricks.  If  the  soil 
is  damp  and  the  moisture  from  it  rises  into  the 
walls,  why,  this  might  have  been  easily  prevented 
if  the  builder  had  introduced  a  course  of  thin  slate 
into  the  brickwork  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
Again,  if  he  builds  the  kitchen  chimney  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  the  warmth  of  that  chimney 
keeps  the  atmosphere  of  the  dwelling  dry.  Then 
again,  supposing  that  neither  of  these  precautions 
have  been  taken,  that  you  are  surrounded  by  damp 
walls,  the  result  is  that  the  air  of  the  room  absorbs 
and  is  kept  nearly  saturated  with  the  moisture 
from  those  walls — your  linen  is  surrounded  by  that 
water-surcharged  air,  receives  moisture  from  it,  and 
so  the  linen  in  the  drawers  becomes  damp.  The 
evil  in  such  cases  may  be  commonly  mitigated  by 
keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry,  by  arti- 
ficial means,  as  by  a  fire  in  a  room  constantly 
having  free  commimication  with  the  hall  and  pas- 
sages of  the  house.  This  should  be  on  the  ground 
floor- — the  kitchen  fire,  if  placed  underground  (which 
a  kitchen  never  ought  to  be),  especially  in  clay  soils, 
keeps  drying  the  damp  walls  around  it,  and  thus  a 
constant  supply  of  insensible  vapour  too  frequently 
ascends  with  the  warm  air  into  and  is  absorbed  by 
the  other  rooms  of  the  dwelling. 

"  Then  again,  the  judicious  introduction  of  the  free 
air  into  bed-rooms  is  ever  most  essential — especially 
during  those  times  when  the  wind  is  in  a  "  dry  " 
quarter.  The  varying  dryness  of  the  wind  is  not 
a  popular  delusion,  and  in  some  of  our  winds,  such 
as  those  from  the  east,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  only  con- 
tains about  three  or  four  grains  of  water — in  others, 
such  as  those  from  the  south-west,  the  same  measure 
of  air  sometimes  contains  between  seven  and  eight 
grains.  In  the  first  c'hse  the  air  absorbs  the  moisture 
from  our  rooms,  in  the  second  instance  it  has  rather 
a  tendency  to  communicate  moisture,  or  render  our 
room  damp." 

And  then  comes  a  note  on  a  north  country 
practice  in  tea-making  : 

"  As  soon  as  the  hot  water  is  in  the  pot,  it  begins 
to  cool  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  that  cooling 
takes  place  in  two  ways — first,  by  the  radiation  of 
the  caloric ;  and  secondly,  by  the  warmth  abstracted 
by  the  air.  The  portion  of  air  in  contact  with  the 
pot  rapidly  becomes  warmed  and  rarified,  ascends 
upwards  (put  your  hand  over  and  by  the  side  of  the 
heated  pot,  and  mark  the  difference)  ;  other  por- 
tions of  the  colder  air  succeed,  and  a  steady  current 
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of  air  keeps  abstracting  the  heat  from,  and  thus 
cools,  the  tea.  The  canny  housewives,  especially  in 
the  northern  portion  of  our  island,  prevent  in  a 
great  measure  this  loss  of  heat  while  the  tea  is 
brewing  by  putting  over  it  a  kind  of  cap,  made  of 
woollen,  which  they  call  "  a  cozy."  The  use  of  this, 
especially  where,  as  in  hard  water  places,  the  tea 
needs  a  good  time  to  brew,  is  very  beneficial. 

"  I  made  some  experiments  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  warmth  retained  by  the 
use  of  the  cozy.  I  used  a  bright  silver  teapot,  and 
took  care  each  morning  to  have  the  water  boiling. 
In  these  six  trials  the  temperature  of  the  breakfast 
parlour  averaged  55°  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial.  The  pot  had  in  each  case  a  Avarming  cup  of 
boiling  water.  Then  the  tea  was  introduced,  and 
the  pot  filled  up  with  boiling  water.  On  February 
4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1862,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  infused  tea  averaged  206°.  The  pot 
then  remained  on  the  tea-tray,  covered  with 
the  cozy,  for  twenty  minutes  :  the  temperature 
of  the  tea  was  then  found  to  be  on  the  three 
mornings,  180",  179°,  182°.  On  the  three  fol- 
lowing mornings — February  7th,  8th,  and  9th — 
the  experiments  were  repeated  ivithout  the  cozy. 
The  temperature  of  the  tea,  and  the  water  in  the 
filled-up  pot,  now  averaged  204°  ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  tea  after  twenty  minutes  was  158°,  160°, 
and  159°  ; — so  that  by  the  use  of  the  cozy,  it  would 
seem,  from  these  trials,  that  the  tea  is  kept  about 
tAventy  degrees  warmer  than  without  a  cozy." 

[May  28.] 

[a]  The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
writing  on  the  10th  inst.  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  recent  battles  : — "  On  Wednesday  (May  4) 
General  Meade  passed  the  Rapidan  without  oppo- 
sition. On  the  5th  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
assailed  by  General  Lee  in  great  force,  the  object 
being  to  crush  the  advancing  columns  before  they 
were  in  position,  or  within  supporting  distance  of 
each  other.  The  shock  was  so  severe,  and  the  issue 
so  doubtful,  that  the  reserves  under  Burnside  had 
to  be  ordered  up.  They  arrived  in  time,  and  saved 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  Federal  side  amounted,  according 
to  Federal  authority,  to  upwards  of  8,000.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  encounter  was  that  no  artillery 
Avas  brought  into  play.  The  ground,  near  and  in 
advance  of  the  former  battlefield  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  where  Hooker  lost  the  day,  and  his  reputation 
along  with  it,  was  so  thickly  wooded,  that  cannon 
could  not  be  used  on  either  side  ;  and  the  conflict 
was  hand  to  hand,  with  the  bayonet  or  the  rifle. 
How  stubborn  it  must  have  been  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  which,  if 
at  all  balanced  on  the  Confederate  side,  would  not 
fall  short  of  16,000.  The  battle,  like  that  of  the 
subsequent  day,  was  fought  in  a  place  called  the 
*  Wilderness.'  Both  sides  claim  the  victory.  General 
Lee  on  behalf  of  the  Confederates,  and  Mr.  Stanton 
on  behalf  of  the  Federals  ;  for  General  Grant  him- 
self either  sent  no  despatch,  or  it  has  been  sup- 
pressed. As  hitherto  General  Lee  has  never  been 
known  either  to  exaggerate  a  victory  or  to  claim 
one  if  he  had  not  achieved  it,  and  as  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  probability  is  that 
the  advantage  rested  with  the  Confederates.  The 
fighting  was  renewed  on  the  6th  at  daybreak.  The 
battle  raged  for  fourteen  hours,  Avith  scarcely  an 


interval  of  rest,  still  in  the  thickly  wooded,  stubbly, 
and  thorny  region  stretching  from  Chancellorsville 
to  Mine  Run.  The  carnage  is  described  to  have 
been  more  aAvful  than  in  any  previous  battle  of  the 
war,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  a  loss  of 
12,000  men  to  the  Federals,  and  as  many  to  the 
Confederates.  General  Lee,  in  an  address  to  his 
army,  which  found  its  Avay  to  the  possession  of 
General  Butler,  and  was  by  him  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  claims  the  victory  on  this,  the  second 
encounter,  and  thanks  a  merciful  God  that  every 
advance  on  Grant's  part  had  been  gallantly  and 
successfully  repulsed.  If  Mr.  Stanton,  Avho  has 
promised  to  publish  all  authentic  intelligence  im- 
mediately it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  Administra- 
tion, had,  instead  of  garbling  and  quoting  from 
General  Lee's  proclamation,  sent  the  whole  docu- 
ment to  the  press,  he  would  have  enabled  the 
public  to  judge  far  better  than  it  now  can  of  the 
true  result  of  Friday's  fighting.  It  appears  from 
General  Lee's  admission  that  General  Longstreet— 
who  is  almost  as  much  beloved  and  confided  in  by 
the  Southern  army  as  General  Stonewall  Jackson 
used  to  be — was  severely  Avounded,  and  General 
Jenkins  killed.  On  the  Federal  side.  General 
Wadsworth,  formerly  the  military  commandant  of 
Washington,  and  competitor  with  Mr.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, in  the  autumn  of  1862,  for  the  Governorship 
of  the  State  of  Ncav  York,  was  shot  in  the  forehead, 
Avhile  leading  his  division,  and  instantaneously 
slain,  and  General  Webb,  son  of  the  United  States' 
Minister  in  Brazil,  was  seriously  wounded." 

[&]  The  Prussians  in  Jutland. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  proclamations  issued  by 
General  Falkenstein,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Prussian  troops  in  Jutland,  settling  the  scale 
of  provisions  to  be  supplied  to  officers  and  men  : — 
"  Aarhuus,  May  12. — By  order  of  his  Excellency 
Field-Marshal  Freiherr  von  Wrangel  of  the  12th 
March  last,  the  following  articles  are  to  be  delivered 
daily  to  the  forces  in  quarters  at  all  places  where 
provisions  are  furnished  by  the  landlords  :  1.  To 
officers — For  breakfast  :  coffee,  with  accessories. 
For  dinner :  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables,  roast  and 
sweets,  butter  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
For  supper :  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  meat. 
Eight  cigars  per  man  daily.  2.  To  men — For 
breakfast :  coffee,  and  accessories.  For  dinner : 
soup,  lib.  of  meat  and  vegetables,  bread  and  cheese, 
a  bottle  of  beer,  an  eighth  of  a  pound  of  tobacco,  or 
ten  cigars  per  man.  3.  To  horses — Four  measures 
of  oats,  8lbs.  of  hay,  and  tire  necessary  straw.  This 
scale  of  provisionment  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
hosts  to  the  troops  billeted  upon  them  from  and 
after  the  14th  of  this  month." 

[c]  International  Dog  Shoav. — The  Dog  ShoAv 
at  Islington  this  year  opened  on  Friday,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  counter-attraction  of  the  Oaks,  it 
drew  together  a  A^ery  large  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence, who  croAvded  the  Agricultural  Hall  until  the 
evening  Avas  well  adA^anced.  Before  the  opening  to 
the  public,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Hesse,  attended  by  Major  Teesdale,  made  a  long 
and  careful  examination  of  all  the  classes,  and  spent 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  going  through  the 
show.  His  Royal  Highness  seemed  pleased  that 
the  animals  he  exhibited  had  met  with  the  reward 
Avhich  their  unquestionable  merits  in  many  cases 
deserved,  and  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  mastiffs, 
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foreign  hounds,  and  Newfoundlands  had  taken  first 
prizes.  Some  of  them  are  really  beautiful  dogs, 
esjDecially  in  the  class  for  Newfoundlands,  where 
his  Royal  Highness  shows  "  Cabot,"  the  dog  that 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  America.  This  dog  is  one  of  the  purest  bred 
animals  that  could  be  found  m  the  island,  and  his 
appearance  in  the  class  at  once  puts  an  end  to  the 
claim  of  the  great  black  and  white  animals  which 
usually  crowd  it  to  be  considered  pure  Newfound- 
land dogs  at  all.  At  any  rate,  in  the  Prince's  dog 
we  have,  what  the  Newfoundlanders  themselves 
point  to  as  their  idea  of  canine  perfection,  and  an 
excellent  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  others  which  are  asserted  to  be  of  the  same 
breed.  Judging  from  this,  then,  he  is  the  only 
true-bre(^  dog  in  the  class — a  small,  fine-headed, 
compact  animal,  with  a  curly,  shining  coat,  like 
beaver,  in  which  not  a  light-coloured  hair  is  to  be 
found.    Like  all  his  breed,  he  is  quarrelsome, 

[June  16.] 

A  FINE  cricket-match  was  played  last  week  be- 
tween the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  County 
of  Surrey.  The  innings  of  the  former  were  266 
and  384,  of  which  Mr.  C.  Booth  scored  64  and  76  ; 
Mr.  A.  W.  T.  Daniel,  13  and  57  ;  and  Mr.  M.  T. 
Martm,  27  and  90.  Surrey  in  the  first  innings  got 
410  runs,  Jupp,  Humphrey,  Mortlock,  and  Mr.  E. 
Burbidge  scoring  50,  86,  66,  and  104.  In  their 
second  innings,  38  runs  were  gained  at  the  cost  of 
one  wicket,  when  the  stumps  were  drawn,  and  the 
game  was  not  completed. 

Oxford  Tbeat  Cambridge  yesterday  at  Lord's 
Cricket-ground,  with  four  wickets  to  spare,  Mr. 
R.  A.  H.  Mitchell  carrying  out  his  bat,  after  scoring 
55  runs  and  not  out,  amidst  vociferous  cheering. 
Cambridge  scored,  first  innings,  75  ;  second,  136. 
Oxford,  first  innings,  87  ;  second,  125.  Notting- 
ham has  beat  Kent  in  one  innings,  with  38  runs  to 
spare,  scoring  224,  against  62  and  124. 

Apartments  in  Hampton  Court  Palace  have 
been  given  to  Lady  Lyndburst. 

Twelve  appointments  in  the  Indian  Telegraph 
department  have  just  been  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition, and  ten  of  them  have  been  carried  off"  by 
members  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Blight  was  observed  covering  several  trees  in 
the  Green  Park  on  Friday.  The  phenomenon  was 
marked,  and  the  process  of  its  development  was 
watched  by  a  great  many  persons. 

Shanghai,  April  2. 

[d]  Major  Gordon  has,  during  the  past  fort- 
night, sustained  the  most  serious  reverse  which  has 
yet  befallen  the  disciplined  Chinese  force.  I  men- 
tioned m  my  last  letter  that  Kintang  had  surren- 
dered to  him  without  opposition  ;  but  this  report 
was  premature.  The  garrison  had,  in  fact,  tendered 
their  submission,  and  Gordon  had  set  out  from 
Le-yang,  with  a  force  of  800  men  and  two  32- 
pounders,  to  take  possession  of  the  city.  But  it 
appears  that  news  of  their  intention  reached  Nan- 
kin, which  is  only  about  seventy  miles  distant,  in 
time  to  enable  Chung-wang  to  throw  into  the  city 
a  picked  body  of  men  on  whom  he  could  rely  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  The  boats  con- 
taining Gordon's  suppHes  were  allowed  to  approach 
within  500  yards  of  the  walls  without  further  signs 


of  opposition  than  a  few  musket-shots  ;  no  display 
of  flags  was  made  from  the  battlements,  and  every- 
thing looked  silent  and  suspicious.  No  reply  Avas 
made  to  the  summons  to  surrender  ;  not  a  soldier 
nor  a  spear  were  visible,  and  the  gates  were  kept 
shut.  It  was  evident  by  this  time  that  all  hope  of 
a  peaceable  entrance  into  the  city  must  be  given 
up.  Accordingly,  the  guns  were  landed,  and  put 
in  position  to  command  the  east  angle  of  the  wall, 
which  Gordon  deemed  a  favourable  spot  for  attack. 
After  two  hours'  constant  firing,  during  which  the 
garrison  still  maintained  the  same  singular  silence, 
the  breach  was  declared  practicable,  and  the  1st 
Regiment  was  ordered  to  storm.  The  men  rushed 
forward  with  a  cheer,  carrying  bamboo  bridges  to 
throw  across  the  city  ditch,  and  were  followed  by 
portions  of  the  2d  and  5th  Regiments,  who  were 
thrown  across  in  boats.  Hardly,  however,  had 
they  set  foot  in  the  breach  when  they  were  assailed 
with  a  hail  of  musketry,  brick-bats,  and  fire-balls, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  withstand.  The  rebels 
rushed  on  with  their  spears  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers, and  drove  them  back  in  confusion.  Three 
times  they  turned  to  renew  the  struggle,  but  each 
time  were  hurled  back.  Gordon  now  ordered 
Colonel  Kirkham,  who  has  only  just  recovered 
from  a  wound  which  it  was  feared  would  prove 
mortal,  received  before  Soochow,  to  bring  up  fresh 
companies  of  the  2d  and  5th  Regiments,  and  him- 
self to  lead  a  second  assault.  He  had  hardly  given 
the  order,  when  he  received  a  gingal  ball  in  the 
leg,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  rear. 
Kirkham  advanced  with  the  reinforcement,  but 
fell,  shot  through  the  shoulder,  when  half-way  up 
the  breach.  His  men  pushed  on,  though  falling 
by  dozens,  but  were  again  driven  back.  Again  the 
breach  was  cleared  by  the  artillery,  and  Major 
Brown,  Gordon's  aide-de-camp,  bringing  up  fresh 
companies  of  the  2d  Regiment,  made  a  last  despe- 
rate eff'ort.  The  defenders,  however,  stood  their 
ground  with  undiminished  courage,  and  when 
Brown  also  feU,  shot  through  the  thigh,  the  assault 
was  finally  given  up,  and  the  force  retreated  on 
Leyang,  in  good  order  and  unpursued.  Fourteen 
officers  and  115  men  fell  in  this  action,  which  was 
the  most  severely  contested  that  the  disciplined 
Chinese  have  yet  fought.  The  rebels  defended 
themselves  with  the  courage  of  despair.  Kingsley's 
battalion  of  disciplined  Chinese  was  ordered  up 
from  Shanghai,  directly  the  news  arrived,  to  garrison 
Quinsan,  and  Gordon  is  now  in  the  field  with  his 
whole  force.  Fortunately,  his  wound  was  not 
serious,  though  it  passed  dangerously  close  to  an 
artery,  and  he  is  recovering  rapidly.  Colonel 
Kirkham  was  shot  through  the  shoulder  blade,  the 
ball  entering  below  the  collar  bone,  passing  within 
an  ace  of  the  right  lung  and  out  at  the  back.  He 
was  for  some  time  despaired  of,  but  is  now  doing 
well.  Among  the  other  officers  wounded  were 
Colonels  Tumbelty  and  Williams,  commanding 
the  1st  and  2d  Regiments.  Major  Toute  was 
killed.  Gordon  has  thus  lost  the  services  of  all 
his  most  reliable  officers,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  wounded  himself,  and  that  the  rebels  are  in  the 
field  apparently  in  as  great  force  as  ever. 

[June  4.] 

[c]  The  Bogus  Proclamation. — The  foUomng 
is  the  alleged  false  proclamation  said  to  have  been 
issued  by  President  Lincoln  :  "  Executive  Mansion, 
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May  17.  Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States, — 
In  all  seasons  of  exigencies  it  becomes  a  nation 
carefully  to  scrutinize  its  line  of  conduct,  humbly 
to  approach  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  meekly  to 
implore  forgiveness,  wisdom,  and  guidance.  For 
reasons  known  only  to  Him  it  has  been  decreed 
that  this  country  should  be  the  scene  of  unparalleled 
outrage,  and  this  nation  the  monumental  sufferer  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  With  a  heavy  heart,  but 
an  undiminished  confidence  in  our  cause,  I  ap- 
proach the  performance  of  a  duty  rendered  impera- 
tive by  my  sense  of  weakness  before  the  Almighty, 
and  of  justice  to  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  tell  you  that  the  first  Virginia  cam- 
paign under  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  in  whom 
I  have  every  confidence,  and  whose  courage  and 
fidelity  the  people  do  well  to  honour,  is  virtually 
closed.  He  has  conducted  his  great  enterprise 
with  discreet  ability.  He  has  inflicted  great  loss 
upon  the  enemy.  He  has  crippled  their  strength, 
and  defeated  their  plans.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  situation  in  Virginia,  the  disaster  at  Eed  Eiver, 
the  delay  at  Charleston,  and  the  general  state  of 
the  country,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  do  hereby  re- 
commend that  Thursday,  the  26th  day  of  May, 
A.D.  1864,  be  solemnly  set  apart  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer.  Deeming,  furthermore,  that  the  present 
condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  extraordi- 
nary occasion,  and  in  view  of  the  pending  expira- 
tion of  the  service  of  100,000  of  our  troops,  I, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call 
forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  400,000, 
in  order  to  suppress  the  existing  rebellious  com- 
binations, and  to  cause  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws.  And  furthermore,  in  case  any  State  or  num- 
ber of  States  shall  fail  to  furnish  by  the  1 5th  of 
June  next  their  assigned  quotas,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  same  be  raised  by  an  immediate 
and  peremptory  draught.  The  details  for  this  ob- 
ject will  be  communicated  to  the  State  authorities 
through  the  War  Department.  I  appeal  to  all 
loyal  citizens  to  favour,  facilitate,  and  aid  this 
effort  to  maintain  the  honour,  the  integrity,  and 
the  existence  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  popular  Government.  In  witness  whereof 
I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the 
City  of  Washington  this  I7th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1864,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  the  88th. — Abraham. Lincoln. 
By  the  President,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State." — American  paper. 

Credit  is  Capital. — Sir, — In  reference  to  an 
article  in  last  week's  Emminer,  "  The  Poor  Man's 
Credit,"  I  think,  on  reflection,  you  will  admit  the 
truth  of  Lord  St.  Leonard's  assertion,  that  "  Credit 
is  capital."  Credit  is  capital — somebody  else's  capital. 
F. — From  the  Examiner. 

{June  7.] 

Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  died  on  the  1st  inst. 
in  Edinburgh,  aged  seventy-four.  President  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  and  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  honour  due  to  his  unrivalled  emi- 
nence in  the  especial  department  of  his  art  was  not 


less  freely,  nor  with  less  pride  in  his  genius,  paid  in 
England  than  in  his  native  country,  to  which  he 
during  his  whole  life  so  lovingly  and  so  beneficently 
clung.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Trustees  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Manufacture  in  Edinburgh.  He 
early  turned  his  attention  to  that  branch  of  his  art 
in  which  he  has  achieved  so  high  a  reimtation.  He 
first  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1857,  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  up  to  the  present  exhibition.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  associate,  and  in  1851  member, 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  has  filled  the  chair  of 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  which 
owes  to  him  so  much  of  its  vitality  and  its  position, 
since  the  death  of  Sir  W.  Allan  in  1850.  In  that 
year  also  he  was  appointed  Limner  to  Her  Majesty 
for  Scotland,  on  which  occasion  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  J ohn  was  unmarried. 

Mr.  Henry  Ker  Seymer,  who  represei^ed  Dor- 
setshire for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  had  only  just 
retired  from  Parliament  on  account  of  ill-health, 
died  rather  suddenly  at  the  seat  of  Sir  E.  Baker, 
near  Blandford,  in  Dorset,  on  the  28th  May.  His 
only  child,  a  daughter,  was  recently  married  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Clay,  an  attache  of  the  British  Embassy  at 
Paris,  and  Mr.  Seymer  was  about  to  visit  her. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  jaundice.  Mr.  Seymer 
was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  elsewhere. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Torrens,  F.R.S.  the 
well-known  author  of  many  valuable  works  on 
Economic  Science,  died  at  his  residence,  16,  Craven 
Hill,  on  the  27th  May,  aged  eighty-four.  In  1811, 
commanding  a  small  force  of  Marine  Artillery,  he 
repulsed  a  Danish  force  which  outnumbered  the 
garrison  by  nearly  ten  to  one.  For  this  service 
(honourably  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  day  as  the  romantic  defence 
of  Anhalt)  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major. 
His  first  production  as  a  public  writer  was  a  tract 
entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Catholic  Question,  by  a 
Protestant  of  Ireland,"  published  in  1807,  advo- 
cating unconditional  emancipation.  This  paper 
was  very  favourably  noticed  by  the  liberal  portion 
of  the  press.  Free  trade,  civil  and  religious  equa- 
lity, found  in  Colonel  Torrens  an  able  and  consistent 
advocate,  both  in  Parliament  and  as  a  public  writer. 
His  more  recent  works  on  the  "  Production  of 
Wealth,"  "  The  Corn  Laws,"  "  The  Bank  Charter 
Act,"  and  "  Colonization  and  Emigration,"  have  esta- 
blished his  reputation  amongst  the  Economic  writers 
of  the  age  ;  but  it  is  for  his  labours  injconnexion 
with  the  founding  of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia 
upon  sound  principles,  despite  all  obstacles  opposed 
by  the  jealousies,  the  bigotry,  and  the  anticolonial 
spirit  of  the  then  Colonial  Office,  that  Colonel 
Torrens  will  be  chiefly  remembered  in  after  years 
as  a  great  benefactor  to  his  country. 

Errors  of  the  Press. — I  have  been  referred 
to  a  volume  of  popular  sermons,  in  which,  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  proof-readers,  a  deplorable 
number  of  typographical  errors  appeared.  One  of 
these,  as  if  in  reference  to  the  others,  was  singu- 
larly appropriate  to  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
the  poor  author  ;  the  verse,  "  Princes  have  perse- 
cuted me  without  a  cause,"  reading,  "  Printers  have 
persecuted  me  without  a  cause."  Campbell's  cele- 
brated "  Essay  on  Miracles  "  appeared  in  one  of  the 
advertisements  as  "  Campbell's  Essay  on  Mangles." 
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In  newspaper  articles  of  my  own  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  "  the  internal  relations  of  the 
Church  "  converted  into  "  the  infernal  relations  of 
the  Church,"  and  people  who  "  spoke  the  Gallic 
language  "  were  made  to  "  smoke  "  it.  I  remember 
a  great  public  demonstration  that  took  place  in  a 
towai  in  which  I  was  residing  at  the  time.  After 
one  or  two  unimportant  sj)eeches,  a  certain  dema- 
gogue arose,  whose  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
loud  and  enthusiastic  cheering  from  the  multitude. 
A  party  newspaper  describing  this,  in  the  course  of 
its  gratulatory  and  fervid  report,  said  that  the  vast 
concourse  "  rent  the  air  with  their  snouts." — Once 


The  Queen  and  Court. — Her  Majesty,  accom- 
panied by  the  junior  members  of  the  Koyal  Family, 
left  Balmoral  on  Tuesday  for  Windsor  Castle,  where 
they  arrived  on  Wednesday  morning.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  left  Marlborough  House  on 
Tuesday  for  Ascot,  and  in  the  evening  went  to 
Frogmore  Lodge,  where  they  remained  during  the 
races.  The  Prince  and  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse 
are  now  the  guests  of  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor, 
and  will  remain  there  till  after  the  confinement  of 
the  Princess,  which  is  shortly  expected. 

The  swimming  race  for  the  champion  cup  and 
200?.  between  Mr.  Mather,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr. 
Beckwith,  the  swimming-master  of  the  Westminster 
Baths,  took  place  on  the  Thames,  The  distance, 
from  Hammersmith  to  Putney,  was  performed  in 
31  minutes  12  seconds — Mr.  Mather  the  winner. 

The  Times  states  that  Lady  Inglis,  widow  of  the 
late  General  Sir  J.  Inglis,  the  gallant  defender  of 
Lucknow,  is  to  receive  a  pension  of  500?.  from  the 
Civil  List. 

Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Bart,  died  on  the  30th 
May,  at  Eaveningham  Park,  Norfolk,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  He  was  the  premier  baronet  of 
England,  and  in  possession  of  two  baronetcies — 
being  representative  of  the  ninth  baronet  of  Red- 
grave (created  in  1611)  and  tenth  baronet  of  Mil- 
denhall.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  family  honours 
and  estates  by  his  nephew,  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  N.  Bacon,  who  died  last  year. 

Mr.  Nassau  W.  Senior,  late  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  died  on  Sunday,  aged  seventy- 
three.  Mr.  Senior,  having  gone  through  the  usual 
curriculum  at  Eton,  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1811,  taking  a  dis- 
tinguished first  class  in  classics.  In  1818  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  during  the  chancellorship  of 
Lord  Cottenham.  In  1825  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor_  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  being  the 
first  incumbent  of  the  professorship,  which  was 
founded  in  that  year  by  the  late  Mr.  Drumniond, 
M.P.  He  resigned  it  in  1830,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
In  1847  ke  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  in 
succession  to  Dr.  Travers  Twiss.  For  some  years 
he  held  the  office  of  Examiner  in  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  London.  He  has  written  many 
works  on  the  science  to  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  and  has  contributed  to  the  Quar- 
terly, Edinburgh,  and  other  reviews. 

Year's  Work  of  a  Coroner.— The  Social 
Science  Review  publishes  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Lankester 


of  his  work  as  Coroner  for  the  Central  District  of 
Middlesex,  in  the  year  ending  July  31,  1863.  The 
population  of  the  district  is  stated  at  805,975 
(meaning  probably  at  the  census  of  April,  1861), 
and  he  Yield  1,080  inquests  (203  of  them  at  hos- 
pitals, prisons,  or  asylums),  one  for  every  746  per- 
sons. The  proportion  is  very  much  higher  in  St. 
Giles's  ;  yet  the  medical  officer  of  that  parish  has 
to  state  that  in  1862  forty-five  bodies  were  interred 
without  an  inquiry  when  there  ought  to  have  been 
one.  "  It  is  intolerable  in  a  civilized  country,"  he 
says,  "  that  persons  dying  in  this  way  should  be 
interred  without  inquiry ;  in  at  least  two  cases 
there  was  prima  facie  ground  for  suspecting  poi- 
son." Dr.  Lankester  states  that  "  the  registration 
of  death  and  the  burial  of  the  body  without  any 
medical  certificate  is  of  very  common  occurrence 
in  London."  Very  unsatisfactory  medical  certifi- 
cates are  also  accepted  by  some  registrars  ;  some- 
times the  medical  man  never  saw  the  deceased 
either  alive  or  dead.  Irregular  certificates  ought 
always  to  be  referred  to  the  coroner.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  there  were  fifty-three  deaths  of  new- 
born children  with  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  or 
neglect,  very  often  on  the  part  of  some  person  un- 
known ;  there  were  besides  eight  deaths  of  new- 
born children  from  "  unknown  causes,"  and  eight 
"  accidental  deaths,"  making  sixty-nine  inquests  on 
new-born  children.  It  is,  says  the  coroner,  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  district.  The 
crime  of  infanticide  is  very  much  more  frequent  in 
some  parts  of  Central  Middlesex  than  in  others, 
and  the  subject  seems  one  that  demands  investiga- 
tion. Sixteen  children  were  picked  up  in  the  streets 
that  had  never  breathed.  The  absence  of  any  regis- 
tration of  still-born  children  is  undoubtedly  a  source 
of  crime.  Children  are  often  brought  to  the  under- 
taker for  burial  as  still-born  without  any  guarantee 
for  that  fact ;  and  where  women  can  find  accom- 
plices this  presents  a  very  ready  method  of  getting 
rid  of  children  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  death.  As  many  as  ninety  children  were 
suffocated  in  bed,  some  of  them  first-born  children 
of  young  mothers  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  fresh 
air  for  the  life  of  their  offspring,  others  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  had  gone  to  bed  not  sober, 
and  caused  their  child's  death  by  culpable  neglect. 
With  regard  to  inquests  on  adults,  the  coroner  re- 
ports that  seventy  of  the  1,080  deaths  were  suicides. 
The  largest  number  of  suicides  was  by  poison,  and 
this  is  effected  often  by  articles  extensively  used  in 
various  branches  of  industry,  and  therefore  easily 
procured  for  an  improper  purpose.  The  year's  in- 
quests imply  that  the  tendency  to  commit  suicide 
is  more  than  tv/ice  as  great  among  men  as  among 
women,  and  that  men  prefer  hanging  or  the  knife, 
women  poisoning  or  drowning.  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  cases  habits  of  intoxication  had  pre- 
ceded the  act  of  suicide. 

[/]  A  FEARFUL  ACCIDENT  occurcd  ou  Tucsday 
evening  on  the  South- Western  Railway.  One  of  the 
trains  returning  from  the  Ascot  races,  heavily  laden 
with  holidaymakers,  ran  into  another  train  at  the 
Egham  station,  destroying  two  carriages,  killing 
five  passengers  almost  on  the  spot,  and  more  or  less 
seriously  injuring  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
others.  The  accident  occurred  at  about  a  quarter 
to  eight  o'clock  to  the  train  which  had  left  the  races 
a  little  after  seven,  and  which  was  followed  as  soon 
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as  safety,  as  it  was  thought,  permitted,  by  another 
train,  equally  long  and  equally  heavy.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here,  that  owing  to  the  many  false  starts 
the  races  were  not  over  till  a  late  hour,  and  that  as 
it  drew  towards  evening  considerable  anxiety  was 
experienced  by  the  railway  officials  as  to  the  rush 
of  passengers  they  would  have,  all  desiring  to  be 
sent  oft*  as  fast  as  the  trains  could  be  filled.  This 
rush  came  about  seven  o'clock,  and  the  trains  were 
despatched  very  rapidly  one  after  the  other.  That 
to  which  the  accident  occurred  left  Ascot  soon  after 
seven,  and  though  the  line  is  a  particularly  difficult 
one,  full  of  dangerous  curves  and  steep  gradients, 
it  arrived  at  Egliam  safe  enough  shortly  before 
eight  o'clock.  Tickets  were  collected  there,  and 
while  this  was  going  on  a  complaint  was  made  to 
the  station  authorities  of  some  card  sharpers  being 
in  a  carriage.  An  altercation  arose  about  their  re- 
moval, which,  whether  successful  or  not,  was  long 
enough  to  delay  the  train  two  or  three  minutes 
more.  During  this  interval  the  next  train  from 
Ascot  came  up,  just  as  the  first  was  moving  oft*. 
The  inevitable  collision  was  so  clearly  seen  that 
those  in  the  station  called  to  the  passengers  in  the 
last  carriages  to  jump  from  them.  The  guard  was 
in  the  break- van,  the  last  of  all,  and  his  experienced 
eye  needed  no  warning,  as  he  looked  out  and  saw 
the  next  train  coming  on.  He  jumped  out  at  once, 
though  not  a  moment  too  soon,  as  the  crushed 
fragments  of  his  van  caught  his  coat  skirts  and  tore 
them  oft".  The  collision  was  very  violent,  owing  to 
the  immense  weight  of  the  following  train.  It 
crushed  the  guard's  van  to  splinters,  crushed  a 
second-class  carriage  next  to  it,  and  partly  crushed 
another  beyond.  The  usual  scene  of  confusion  and 
dismay  succeeded.  Assistance  was  at  once  tele- 
graphed for  to  London  and  Ascot,  and  the  work  of 
succouring  those  injured  instantly  began.  There 
was  a  horrible  scene  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
broken-up  second-class  carriage.  From  out  of  the 
wreck  the  bodies  of  four  gentlemen  were  removed. 
A  fifth  died  as  he  was  being  carried  to  the  bank, 
and  a  sixth  was  dreadfully  injured.  About  twenty- 
five  other  passengers  were  found  so  have  sustained 
injuries,  such  as  concussions,  dislocations,  and 
broken  bones.  All  these  came  to  Waterloo  station 
more  or  less  alarmed  and  shaken,  many  weak  and 
faint,  and  with  their  clothes  covered  with  blood. 

The  late  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.— The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  the  last  hours  of  the  gallant  and 
distinguished  Confederate  soldier.  Major-General 
J.  E,  B.  Stuart  is  from  the  Richmond  Examiner : — 
"  No  incident  of  mortality  since  the  fall  of  the  great 
Jackson  has  occasioned  more  painful  regret  than 
this.  Major-General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  model  of 
Virginian  cavaliers  and  dashing  chieftains,  whose 
name  was  a  terror  to  the  enemy  and  familiar  as  a 
household  word  in  two  continents,  is  dead,  struck 
down  by  a  bullet  from  the  foe,  and  the  whole  Con-, 
federacy  mourns  him.  He  breathed  out  his  gallant 
spirit  resignedly,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
his  remarkable  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  at 
twenty-two  minutes  to  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday 
night,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Brewer,  a  relative, 
in  Green-street,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Brewer, 
Garnett,  Gibson,  and  Fontaine,  of  the  General's 
staft" ;  the  Key.  Messrs.  Peterkin  and  Kelper,  and 
a  circle  of  sorrow-stricken  comrades  and  friends. 
We  learn  from  the  physicians  in  attendance  upon 


the  General  that  his  condition  during  the  day  was 
very  changeable,  with   occasional  delirium,  and 
other  unmistakable  symptoms  of  speedy  dissolu- 
tion.   In  the  passing  moments  of  delirium  the 
gallant  General  reviewed  in  broken  sentences  all 
his  glorious  campaigns  around  M'Clellan's  rear  on 
the  Peninsula,  beyond  the  Potomac,  and  upon  the 
Eapidan,  quoting  from  his  orders,  and  issuing  new 
ones  to  his  couriers,  with  a  last  injunction  to  '  make 
haste.'    About  noon,  Thursday,  President  Davis 
\  visited  his  bedside,  and  spent  some  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  dying  chamber  of  his  favourite  chieftain. 
The  President  taking  his  hand,  said, '  General,  how 
do  you  feel?'    He  replied,  'Easy,  but  willing  to 
die,  if  God  and  my  country  think  I  have  filled  my 
destiny  and  done  my  duty.'  As  evening  approached 
the  General's  delirium  increased,  and  his  mind 
again  wandered  to  the  battle-fields  over  which  he  had 
fought,  then  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  again  to 
the  front.  A  telegraphic  message  had  been  sent  for 
his  wife,  who  was  in  the  country,  with  the  injunc- 
tion to  make  all  haste,  as  the  General  was  danger- 
ously wounded.  As  evening  wore  on  the  paroxysms 
of  pain  increased,  and  mortification  set  in  rapidly. 
Though  suftering  the  greatest  agony  at  times,  the 
General  was  calm,  and  applied  to  the  wound  with 
his  own  hands  the  application  intended  to  relieve 
the  pain.  During  the  evening  he  asked  Dr.  Brewer 
how  long  he  thought  he  could  live,  and  whether  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  survive  through  the  night. 
The  doctor,  knowing  he  did  not  desire  to  be  buoyed 
by  false  hopes,  told  him  frankly  that  death,  the  last 
enemy,  was  rapidly  approaching.     The  General 
nodded,  and  said,  '  I  am  resigned  if  it  be  God's 
will ;  but  I  would  like  to  live  to  see  my  wife.  But 
.  God's  will  be  done.'    Several  times  he  roused  up 
and  asked  if  she  had  come.  To  the  doctor,  who  sat 
holding  his  wrist  and  counting  the  fleeting,  weaken- 
ing pulse,  he  remarked,  'Doctor,  I  suppose  I  am 
going  fast  now.    It  will  soon  be  over.    But  God's 
will  be  done.    I  hope  I  have  fulfilled  my  destiny 
to  my  country  and  my  duty  to  my  God.'    At  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  it  was  evident  to  the  physicians 
that  death  was  setting  its  clammy  seal  upon  the 
brave  open  brow  of  the  General,  and  they  told  him 
so,  asking  if  he  had  any  last  message  to  give.  The 
General,  with  a  mind  perfectly  clear  and  possessed, 
then  made  disposition  of  his  staff  and  personal 
effects.  To  Mrs.  General  R.  E.  Lee  he  directed  that 
the  golden  spurs  be  given  as  a  dying  memento  of 
his  love  and  esteem  for  her  husband.    To  his  staff 
officers  he  gave  his  horses.    So  particular  was  he 
in  small  things,  even  in  the  dying  hour,  that  he 
emphatically  exhibited  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.    To  One  of  his  staff,  who  was  a  heavy-built 
man,  he  said,  '  You  had  better  take  the  larger 
horse  ;  he  will  carry  you  better.'   Other  mementos 
he  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.    To  his  young 
son  he  left  his  glorious  sword.  His  worldly  matters 
closed,  the  eternal  interests  of  his  soul  engaged  his 
mind.    Turning  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peterkin,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  of  which  he  w^s  an  ex- 
emplary member,  he  asked  him  to  sing  the  hymn 
commencing — 

'  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee,* 

he  joining  in  with  all  the  voice  his  strength  would 
permit.  He  then  j  oined  in  prayer  with  the  ministers. 
To  the  doctor  he  again  said, '  I  am  going  fast  now, 
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I  am  resigned.  God's  will  be  done.'  Thus  died 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart." 

[June  10.] 

The  Civil  List. — The  following  is  the  list  of 
Civil  List  pensioners  for  the  past  year :— Lady  Inglis, 
500/.  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  brilliant  services 
of  the  late  Sir  J.  Ingiis  during  the  Indian  mutiny, 
especially  the  gallant  defence  of  the  residence  at 
Lucknow — services  to  which  may  partly  be  attri- 
buted his  early  death.  Eliza  Cook,  100/.  in  con- 
sideration of  her  literary  labours,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  her  failing  health.  Eev.  C.  B.  Gibson, 
100/.  as  author  of  many  literary  works,  and  for  the 
high  testimony  borne  as  to  their  value.  Mrs. 
Sheridan  Knowles,  100/.  in  consideration  of  the 
talents  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles, 
as  a  dramatic  author.  Mr.  Kenny  Meadows,  80/. 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  merits  as  an  artist,  more 
especially  evinced  by  his  illustrations  of  Shakspeare. 
Miss  Dina  Mulock,  60/.  authoress  of  "  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  "  A  Life  for  a  Life,"  and  other  well 
known  works  of  fiction.  Mr.  W.  Allingham,  60/. 
on  account  of  the  literary  merits  of  his  poetical 
works.  Mrs.  Austm,  60/.  in  consideration  of  the 
services  of  her  late  husband,  a  civil  engineer,  who 
died  while  engaged  in  the  public  ser\dce,  and  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  sanitary  improvements 
of  poor  dwellings.  Mrs.  Leaf,  50/.  as  the  widow  of 
Mr.  J.  Leaf,  who,  though  of  humble  origin,  was  a 
contributor  of  articles  of  great  merit  to  various 
journals.  Jean  Williamson  Thomson,  30/.  sister  of 
Hugh  Miller,  on  account  of  his  literary  merit. 

The  late  Eailway  Accident  at  Egham. — 
Louis  Bay,  the  young  man  belonging  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  household,  whose  feet  were  amputated  in 
consequence  of  the  injuries  received,  is  progressing 
favourably.  Frequent  supplies  of  jelly,  fruit,  and 
other  invalid  delicacies  have  been  repeatedly  sent 
from  the  Lord  Steward's  department  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's household  at  Windsor,  and  from  Marlborough 
House.  The  patient  still  remains  at  the  Eailway 
Inn,  where  he  was  taken  after  the  accident. 

The  Last  of  the  Pitts. — On  Monday  last  there 
died  a  lady  whose  life  had  been  so  prolonged,  and 
whose  career  had  been  so  much  associated  with 
long  bygone  events,  that,  though  cheerful  and  active, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  faculties,  and  with 
a  keen  interest  in  jDassmg  events,  her  existence 
seemed  almost  an  anachronism.  Anne  Grenville, 
only  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Camelford,  and 
sister  and  co-heir  of  that  half-mad  son  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  memoir's  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and 
who  found  an  appropriate  death  from  the  pistol  of 
Captain  Best,  born  in  London  in  1772,  and  married 
twenty  years  later  to  Lord  Grenville,  died  also  in 
London — ninety-two  years  afterwards — last  Mon- 
day. We  noticed  last  year  her  fortuitous  meeting 
with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Copley.  Her  last  appearance  in  public  was  at 
the  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition,  on  Saturday  last, 
when  she  seemed  to  be  in  her  accustomed  health 
and  spirits.  She  was  taken  ill  -the  same  night,  and 
only  survived  till  Monday.  Her  large  estates  are 
left,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  her  husband. 
Lord  Grenville,  who  died  not  less  than  thirty  years 
ago,  to  the  Hon.  George  Fortescue,  brother  of  the 
late  and  uncle  of  the  present  Earl. 


I  Labourers'  Sons. — In  the  last  report  of  the 
Eev.  J.  Norris,  who  has  for  many  years  been  one 
of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools — a  report 
just  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  their 
volume  for  the  present  year — he  gives  instances 
from  schools  inspected  by  him  in  Staffordshire, 
Salop,  and  Cheshire,  to  show  what  a  mistake  it  is  to 
suppose  that  no  career  is  open  to  the  sons  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  England.  In  a  list  of  boys 
from  the  national  school  of  a  parish  in  Shropshire, 
all  of  them  sons  of  labourers,  there  is  one  who  at 
twenty-two  has  become  under  station-master  at  an 
important  county  town,  at  60/.  a  year,  a  situation 
he  got  by  examination  ;  two  others  are  railway 
guards  ;  several  are  in  business  for  themselves  and 
doing  well  ;  one  is  an  engineer  at  Woolwich  with 
21.  a-week,  one  has  been  promoted  in  only  two 
years  to  be  a  sergeant  in  the  Guards  ;  one  is  a 
clerk  in  the  London  Post-office  ;  three  are  certifi- 
cated schoolmasters  in  charge  of  schools  ;  one  is  a 
schoolmaster  at  Cape-town,  preparing  for  holy 
orders.  From  another  school  Mr.  Norris  instances 
three  sons  of  one  of  the  poorest  cottagers  ;  one  is- 
in  the  employ  of  a  steel  company  at  50.s.  a  week  ; 
one  farms  160  acres  ;  the  other  is  a  hotel-keeper  and 
farmer.  Others  from  this  school  are  farmers  or  in 
trade  ;  one  is  butler  at  a  manor-house,  one  is  the 
certificated  master  of  a  London  school,  one  has 
been  fifteen  years  in  the  same  office,  is  collector  of 
the  vicarial  tithes,  and  holds  a  good  position.  At 
a  school  in  Staff'ordshire  the  son  of  a  drunken  forge 
labourer,  often  obliged  to  work  all  night  for  his 
father,  who  was  on  a  drinking  bout,  carried  off  a 
prize  against  great  competition  ;  his  course  has 
been  ever  upwards,  and  now  at  twenty-one  he  is 
manager  and  part  proprietor  of  the  works  on  which 
he  has  been  employed.  An  old  schoolmaster  writes 
that  he  could  name  nearly  a  score  of  his  boys  who 
are  receiving  a  greater  salary  than  himself,  many  of 
them  through  his  recommendation  of  them.  One 
was  engaged  at  a  brewery,  eventually  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  firm,  is  getting  a  liberal  and  progres- 
sive salary,  and  at  the  termination  of  his  appren- 
ticeship his  services  will  be  worth  400/.  or  500/.  a 
year,  owing  to  the  acquaintance  he  has  acquired 
with  the  qualities  of  barley  and  malt.  The  school- 
master adds,  "  My  old  boys  often  conie  to  me  for 
advice,  and  I  believe  I  have  more  influence  over 
them  now  than  I  had  when  they  were  in  the  school- 
room. They  seem  grateful  ;  I  feel  thankful."  Mr. 
Norris,  in  thus  closing  the  last  report  he  has  to 
write,  suggests  that  evidence  of  this  kind  is  more 
valuable  than  the  statistics  on  which  we  are  much 
in  the  habit  of  relymg. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French. 
— About  two  years  ago,  a  charity  was  established 
at  Ardwick  Green,  Manchester,  of  which  some 
French  nuns  took  the  direction,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor."  It  is  an  institu- 
tion which  gives  shelter  and  relief  to  the  poor, 
irrespective  of  age,  sex,  or  religious  creed.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  establish  a  branch  to  this  excellent 
charity,  and  a  bazaar  has  been  projected  to  raise 
the  requisite  funds.  Among  the  donors  of  articles 
designed  for  this  bazaar  are  their  Imperial  Majesties 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French,  who  have 
transmitted  through  Dr.  Kraetzer  Eassaerts,  the 
French  Consul  at  Manchester,  a  present  of  four 
cups  and  saucers  of  porcelain,  made  in  the  Impe- 
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rial  manufactory  of  Sevres,  on  which  are  some  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  painting,  representing  the 
chateaux  of  three  of  the  kings  from  whom  the 
older  dynasties,  ending  with  Louis  Philippe,  de- 
scended. The  cost  of  the  ware  at  the  manufactory 
would  be  about  401.  but  it  is  proposed  t©  dispose 
of  it  by  lottery  at  the  bazaar,  and  it  is  expected  to 
realize  a  very  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the 
charity. 

[June  17.] 

Copenhagen,  June  12. 

Those  fidgety  English  tourists  who  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves  at  this  season  can  do 
no  better  than  come  and  spend  their  summer 
months  on  the  Oresund.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
greater  pleasure  in  these  bright  days,  which  begin 
tp  be  deliciously  warm  even  in  Denmark,  than  to 
steam  up  and  down  the  Sound  by  the  Horatio, 
Ophelia,  or  Hamlet. 

Who  shall  number  the  multitude,  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  are  sure,  this  blessed  Sunday,  to 
plunge  from  the  margin  of  the  Klamsenborg  strand, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  gorgeously  verdant  Deer  Park  ? 
From  which  of  the  hundreds  of  tidy  villas  along 
the  Sound  shall  not  the  fair  inmates  issue  forth  in 
their  long-flowing  gowns,  metamorphosing  for  a 
few  minutes  a  nymph  into  a  syren  ?  From  Copen- 
hagen to  Elshiore  every  village  on  the  coast  is  a 
Avatering-place,  every  country  house  is  a  bathing- 
house  ;  and  if  the  whole  Sound  is  a  bathing  estab- 
lishment, no  doubt  Elsinore  is  its  capital.  There 
is  hardly  anything  in  the  world,  I  believe,  that  will 
bear  comparison  as  a  Bade-Anstalt  with  the  Marien- 
lyst,  a  short  half-mile  beyond  the  Queen  of  the 
Sound,  just  beyond  the  glacis  of  the  Kronborg. 
From  the  glacis  of  old  Hamlet's  castle  there 
stretches  along  shore  a  wide,  long  meadow,  smooth 
and  green  as  a  billiard  table,  so  wonderfully  level 
with  the  sea,  that  you  wonder  by  what  invisible 
law  it  is  held  in  obedience  to  the  fiat  that  parted 
land  from  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
On  your  left,  as  you  look  up  to  the  Cattegat,  you 
have  fine,  swelling  knolls,  with  such  masses  of 
green  foliage  as  the  parks  of  old  England  can 
scarcely  match — masses  of  foliage  so  rife  with 
blossoms  at  this  period  of  the  year  that  green  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  the  prevalent  hue.  In  the 
midst  of  that  foliage  is  a  maze  of  winding  walks, 
where,  if  you  can  get  an  Eve  to  wander  with  you, 
you  may  fancy  yourself  a  very  Adam  in  Eden  ; 
and  here  and  there  in  the  thickest  bowers  you 
come  upon  snug  country  seats,  the  flowery  gardens 
of  which  seem  to  be  cultivated  no  less  for  your 
especial  enjoyment  than  for  that  of  their  fortunate 
owners.  Every  gate  is  invitingly  open ;  every 
labourer  at  work  has  a  smile  and  a  greeting  God- 
dag  for  you.  The  Danes  are  a  people  who  know 
but  little  about  fencing  or  f)aling  ;  nothing  about 
locked  doors  or  barred  windows.  Their  privacy 
needs  no  other  protection  than  the  discretion  of 
the  passer-by.  How  they  manage  it  I  know  not ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  no  fear  of  tramps  or  pick- 
pockets, and  the  noxious  vermin  somehow  cannot 
flourish  in  the  land.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
I  ever  mentioned  it  before,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
years  ago  some  gentlemen  from  Scotland  Yard 
were  invited  to  this  country  to  organize  a  kind  of 
metropolitan  police  at  Copenhagen,  and  creditably 
did  they  acc^uit  themselves  of  their  task  ;  but  the 


men  who  were  enlisted  in  that  service  are  daily 
sending  in  their  resignation,  as  they  are  ashamed 
of  and  disgusted  with  an.employment  which  in  this 
wonderfully  inoff'ensive  community  has  turned  out 
a  wearisome  sinecure.  Thieves,  it  would  seem, 
cannot  thrive  in  the  land,  and  thief-takers  cannot 
prosper  without  them.  I  have  been  assured  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  London  and  Paris 
swell-mob,  allured  by  this  Arcadian  security,  have 
been  tempted  to  try  their  luck  in  the  virgin  soil  of 
Denmark  ;  but,  somehow,  the  air  does  not  agree 
with  them,  and  they  had  to  slink  away,  awed,  as  it 
were,  by  that  guileless  confidence  that  seemed  to 
blunt  even  while  it  defied  their  cunning.  Some- 
how, it  was  like  trying  the  sharp  edge  of  a  sword 
on  a  feather  bed.  Knavery  could  make  no  breach 
on  this  apparently  helpless  honesty.  I  am  amused 
when  I  hear  foreign  travellers  wondering  at  the 
rashness  of  silversmiths  and  jewellers  laying  their 
wares  so  openly  on  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares, 
and  imagining  how  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  nimble- 
fingered  gentry  of  other  countries  would  gloat  upon 
the  glittering  display,  and  how  their  mouths  would 
water  !  The  Dane  has  no  belief  in  thieving,  and 
his  fiiith  makes  him  proof  against  it. 

Public  School  Commissions. — Proposed  altera- 
tions in  the  Eton  system :  to  he  adopted  in  1865  /  in 
order  to  prevent  any  hoys  from  "  leaving  Eton  in 
such  a  state  of  ignorance  as  reflects  no  credit  upon 
the  schooV^ — [From  Punch.] 

6  A.M. — Else.  Get  two  propositions  of  Euclid 
by  heart  while  washing,  and  solve  two  algebraic 
equations,  settled  overnight,  while  dressing. 

6.30. — Leave  your  Dame's  or  Tutor's,  and  go 
into  school.  "  Saying  Lesson,"  Virgil,  Homer,  or 
Ovid.  No  boy  to  say  less  than  thirty  lines,  and 
only  to  be  prompted  once.  He  will  be  permitted 
to  look  over  the  book,  if  he  can,  and  be  prepared 
to  take  the  consequences.  No  pcena  to  be  under 
120  lines  Greek,  or  160  Latin. 

7.15, — School  over.  Back  to  Tutor's  or  Dame's. 
Prepare  Lesson,  Scriptores  Greed  or  Script.  Romani, 
ten  pages,  for  next  school.  Every  word  to  be 
looked  out  conscientiously,  there  being  Monitors 
(Harrow  fashion)  appointed  to  see  that  this  order 
is  obeyed  ;  while  walking  from  room  to  room 
Monitors  will  take  their  breakfast. 

8.  — Every  boy  to  breakfast  in  his  own  room,  and 
while  eating,  he  will,  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  art,  draw  his  teapot,  rolls,  butter,  &c. 
The  teapot  shall  also  draw. 

8.10. — Every  boy  will  sing  a  Latin  grace,  accom- 
panying himself  on  some  musical  instrument. 

8.15. — Write  out  a  theme  in  German,  on  the 
Political  Economy  of  the  Cherokees,  or  some  such 
comprehensive  subject. 

9.  — Pupil-room.  Construe  lesson,  previously 
prepared,  to  Tutor.  Forty  derivations  to  be  fairly 
written  out  by  each  boy. 

9.45. — Drawing  Fortifications  in  the  Mathema- 
tical School-room.    Painting  the  same. 

10.30. — Exercises  in  French,  Italian,  Russian, 
and  Sclavonic  dialect. 

11. — School.    Construe  lesson  prepared  at  7.15. 

11.45. — Out  of  school.  Playtime,  except  for 
boys  who  have  to  ^vrite  out  punishments,  be  flogged, 
or  have  to  fag  for  upper  boys.  Cricket  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Boating  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  five 
minutes  being  allowed  to  get  to  the  river  from  the 
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playing  fields.  While  fagging  out  each  boy  will 
be  learning  a  passage  of  BolmgbroJce,  Burke,  Sheri- 
dan, or  Bacon,  as  his  Tutor  may  see  fit. 

12.20. — Going  in  to  prepare  Greeh  Grammar  for 
3  o'clock  school. 

12.35. — Singing  lesson  in  Upper  School. 

12.45. — Pupil-room.  Take  clown  sense  for 
verses,"  and  commence  working  at  them. 

2.  — Absence.  Attend  in  the  school-yard  to 
answer  to  your  names. 

2.5. — Dinner,  except  for  those  boys  who  have  to 
write  out  punishments. 

2.30. — Prepare  lesson  for  5  o'clock  school. 

3.  — School.    Lesson  prepared  at  12.20. 

3.45. — Prepare  lesson  for  6  o'clock  school  next 
day. 

4.30. — Pupil-room.  English  composition.  Writ- 
ing from  dictation,  unless  writing  out  punishments. 
5.15. — School.   Take  in  lesson  prepared  at  2.30. 

6.  — Tea,  to  be  taken  during  a  lecture  on  Natural 
Science,  open  to  all  boys  who  are  not  writing  out 
punishments  given  at  5,  or  finishing  others  which 
have  been  increased  in  consequence  of  not  having 
been  shown  up  in  due  time. 

6.30. — Prepare  "  private  business  "  for  Tutor. 

7.  — Private  business  in  Tutor's  pupil-room. 

8.  — Take  down  "sense"  for  and  work  at  Greek 
Iambics,  under  the  supervision  of  Tutor. 

9.  — Chemistry.  Botany.  Astronomy.  Geology. 
Write  out  and  learn  questions  and  answers  on  all 
these  subjects. 

10.  — Bed.  Or  write  out  punishments  given  by 
Tutor,  or  finish  any  other  extra  work. 

The  boys,  as  parties  chiefly  interested,  are  now 
forming  themselves  into  a  committee  to  take  the 
above  proposed  alterations  into  serious  considera- 
tion. 

TELEGRAM. 
Slough,  "Wednesday,  June  15,  10  A.M. 
Proposal  negatived  by  600  to  1. 

LATEST. 

Slough,  Wednesday,  June  15,  10.15  a.m. 
The  minority  has  been  kicked.    He  now  votes 
with  the  majority.    They  have  no  power  to  unkick 
him. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Stanhope. 

Rugby  School. — The  triennial  festival  of  this 
ancient  public  school  was  celebrated  on  the  1 5th, 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's  ;  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster presiding.  The  company  included  about 
180  old  Rugbseans,  among  whom  were  the  Bishop 
of  London,  formerly  Head  Master  ;  Dr.  Temple, 
present  Head  Master :  Sir  J.  Fergusson,  M.P. 
Mr.  Herbert,  M.P.  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  &c.  Lord 
Stanley  was  prevented,  by  a  previous  engagement, 
from  being  present.  Sir  J.  Elphinstone,  in  pro- 
posing "  The  Church,"  said  that  Rugby  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  men  whom  she  had  in  the  pre- 
sent day  contributed  to  the  staff  of  the  Church  ; 
and  specially  referred  to  Dr.  Cotton,  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  were 
men  of  whom  any  school  and  any  Church  might  be 
proud.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  responding  to 
the  toast,  remarked  that  at  Rugby,  at  least,  it  had 
always  been  understood  that  the  Church  meant 
not  only  the  clergy,  but  also  the  laity.  The  in- 
terests of  our  great  public  schools  were  intimately 
united  with  the  Church,  and  he  did  not  fear  that 
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they  would  be  dissociated.  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster, in  proposing  the  toast,  "  Floreat  Rugbaea," 
dwelt  with  much  satisfaction  upon  the  commenda- 
tion passed  upon  Rugby  School  in  the  Report  of 
the  Public  School  Commissioners,  and  pointed  out 
that  much  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
school  was  owing  to  its  being  unshackled  by  ancient 
endowments  involving  antiquated  restrictions.  The 
school  since  1777  had  been  distinguished  for  its 
excellent  head  masters,  not  one  of  whom  had  been 
educated  'at  Rugby,  but  each  of  whom  when  ap- 
pointed had  become  an  ardent  Rugbsean.  In  fact, 
the  school  was  a  true  representative  of  the  English 
nation.  As  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  had 
united  to  form  the  nation,  so  the  elected  masters 
of  Rugby  had  imported  their  experiences  of  Eton, 
Tiverton,  and  other  schools,  to  make  an  almost 
perfect  system  at  Rugby.  After  a  warm  reference 
to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Arnold  (the  anniversary  of 
whose  death  occurred  in  this  week),  the  Rev.  Dean 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  his  successors  in  the 
head  mastership,  and  especially  to  the  present 
head.  Dr.  Temple,  the  mention  of  whose  name  was 
most  heartily  received.  Other  speeches  in  praise 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  school  were 
delivered,  but  the  most  gratifying  and  the  most 
practical  proof  of  their  sincerity  consisted  in  the 
presentation  of  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  to  the 
Rev.  C.  Anstey,  who  having  been  connected  with 
Rugby  School  for  half  a  century,  first  as  pupil  and 
then  as  master,  has  now  retired  from  his  labours, 
and  who  in  earnest  terms  returned  his  thanks,  and 
expressed  his  good  wishes  for  all  his  old  and  young 
friends. 

When  is  a  Dog  at  Large  ? — At  the  Liverpool 
Police-court,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Raffles,  the  sti- 
pendiary, was  engaged  in  the  hearing  of  two  sum- 
monses against  Mr.  Wybergh,  one  of  the  magistrates' 
clerks,  for  having  two  dogs  at  large  in  the  streets. 
The  case  turned  upon  the  question.  Is  a  dog  at 
large  when  accompanied  by  its  owner,  or  other  re- 
sponsible person  ?  Some  of  the  lay  magistrates 
had  held  that  it  was  not,  and  Mr.  Bolton,  barrister, 
argued  that  view  for  the  defendant  yesterday.  Mr. 
Raffles  said  he  had  been  inclined  to  that  view  him- 
self, but  after  consulting  authorities,  he  now  con- 
sidered it  erroneous.  A  case  having  been  submitted 
to  Mr.  Mellish,  Q.C.  he  had  given  the  following 
decision  : — "  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  dog  which  is 
accompanying  its  owner,  or  any  other  person,  but 
is  not  tied  or  chained  in  any  way,  is  at  large,  but 
that  a  dog  held  by  a  chain  or  string  is  confined,  and 
not  at  large.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  dog  is  muzzled  or  not." 
Mr.  Raffles,  acting  upon  this,  inflicted  a  mitigated 
penalty  in  each  case  of  Is.  and  Is.  costs.  Mr.  Wy- 
iDergh  gave  notice  of  appeal.  The  anti-dog  crusade 
in  Liverpool  appears  to  be  on  the  wane  as  the  real 
"  dog-days  "  approach. — Manchester  Courier, 

 ^  

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 
House  of  Lords. — May  25. — The  Earl  of  Derby, 
referring  to  a  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  the 
The  Greek  Professorship  Bill  on  a  former  night,  in 
which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  charged  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  with  a  breach  of  faith  in  liaving 
failed  to  endow  the  professorship,  contended  that  the 
University  had  strictly  and  honourably  fulfilled  all 
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the  engagements  into  which  it  had  entered. — The 
LoED  Chancellor  readily  exonerated  the  University 
from  having  committed  a  breach  of  any  distinct 
undertaking,  but  censured  it  for  having  failed  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
the  Greek  professor. — Lord  Granville  also  con- 
demned the  course  pursued  by  the  University. 

May  28. — Lord  Ellenborough  having  called 
attention  'to  the  recent  accounts  of  The  State  of 
Jutland,  said  the  Prussians  engaged,  by  the  terms  of 
the  armistice,  not  to  interfere  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country  or  to  levy  any  war  contributions.  It 
could  scarcely  be  said  that  either  of  these  conditions 
had  been  complied  with.  He  attributed  the  conduct 
of  Germany  to  the  decrease  of  the  influence  of  England 
on  the  Continent,  and  protested  against  the  principle 
that  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  country  were  never 
to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  right  against  might. 
He  suggested  that  our  policy  had  been  in  some 
measure  controlled  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the 
Queen,  and  urged  the  Government,  whatever  diffi- 
culties it  might  experience,  to  pursue  a  real  English 
policy,  and  concluded  by  asking  whether  the  recent 
proceedings  in  Jutland  had  been  in  conformity  with 
the  engagements  of  the  armistice. — Lord  Russell 
said  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  had  not  been  ascer- 
tained with  sufficient  certainty  for  any  final  decision 
to  be  formed  on  them.  He  gave  some  details  as  to 
the  contributions  demanded  in  provisions.  He 
defended  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  declining 
to  plunge  England  into  war  either  for  Poland-  or 
Denmark,  quoting  the  useless  sacrifices  made  in  past 
wars  as  a  warning  against  engaging  in  hostilities 
except  in  direct  defence  of  the  honour  or  interests  of 
the  nation.  Whatever  measures  the  Government  had 
taken  had  been  freely  sanctioned  by  her  Majesty. 
Eor  anything,  therefore,  that  had  been  done  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  alone  were  responsible,  and  his 
share  of  that  responsibility  he  was  quite  ready  to 
meet. — Lord  Brougham  bore  testimony  to  the 
unanimity  of  opinion,  both  in  France  and  England, 
against  the  conduct  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  Den- 
mark.— Lord  Grey  regretted  that,  having  determined 
not  to  go  to  war  in  behalf  of  Poland,  the  Government 
should  have  entered  into  an  irritating  and  scolding 
correspondence  with  Russia. — On  the  motion  of  the 
Duke  of  BuccLEUCH,  The  Scottish  E-piscoiml  Disabili- 
ties Removal  Bill,  after  considerable  discussion,  was 
read  a  second  time,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
measure  is  to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

House  of  Commons. — May  25. — The  Vacating  of 
Seats  {House  of  Commons)  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prevent  five  Under-Secretaries  of  State  sitting  in 
the  lower  House,  was  read  a  second  time. 

May  28. — The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  in  reply 
to  Sir  F.  Smith,  said  that  it  was  intended  to  hring 
home  two  battalions  of  the  Guards  and  one  battalion 
of  the  Militaiy  Train  from  Canada  without  relief — In 
answer  to  Mr.  Smollett,  Mr.  Cardwell  said  that 
on  the  2d  of  June  The  Ionian  Islands  would  be  trans- 
ferred formally  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. — In  answer 
to  Mr.  T.  Hankey,  Mr.  Layard  said  that  two  letters 
which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  purporting  to 
come  from  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  were  forgeries.— 
On  going  into  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Hennessy 
moved  the  resolutions  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
On  the  Subject  of  Poland ;  and  criticised,  at  some 
length,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government  of 
this  country  in  reference  to  the  Polish  question.— 
Lord  Palmerston  concurred  in  much  that  had  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Hennessy,  particularly  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  European  crime  of  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  of  the  whole  conduct  of  Russia  towards 
that  country.   The  question  which  the  House  was 


now  called  on  to  decide  was,  in  fact,  a  censure  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  he  contended  had  done 
all  that  could  be  expected  to  bring  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  to  bear  on  the  Polish  question  short  of 
going  to  Avar,  which  he  did  not  understand  even  Mr. 
Hennessy  himself  to  desire.  It  would  be  undignified 
and  futile  for  the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  forfeiture  by  Russia  of  her  rights 
under  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  unless  it  was  prepared  to 
follow  it  up  by  some  more  practical  measure.  — After 
some  observations  from  Mr.  G.  Duff,  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid,  Mr.  y.  Scully,  Mr.  S.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr. 
Layard  in  reply,  Mr.  Hennessy  withdrew  his  reso- 
lutions. 

June  2d. — Tests  Abolition  {Oxford)  Bill. — On  the 
motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Trefusis  said  that,  in  moving  as  an  amend- 
ment to  go  into  committee  that  day  six  months,  he 
should  endeavour  to  show  the  House  that  to  pass  the 
measure  would  be  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  go  beyond  anything  that 
Parliament  had  hitherto  approved,  and  to  take  a 
step  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Parliament 
had  already  refused  to  sanction.  When  a  member  of 
a  University  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  the 
educational  course  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  closed, 
and  he  was  admitted  into  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.  Therefore,  to  do  away  with  the  test 
which  this  Bill  would  abolish  would  be  to  admit  into 
the  governing  body  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  Bill  that  no  person  ought  to 
be  kept  out  of  a  University  education  because  of  his 
religious  profession.  He  was  aware  that  some  persons 
thought  those  Universities  would  be  better  without 
religion,  but  he  hoped  that  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  country.  Certainly  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Universities  themselves,  and  those  who  talked  so 
loudly  in  favour  of  religious  liberty  ought  to  extend 
to  the  Universities  that  liberty  which  they  claimed 
for  persons  outside  those  institutions.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  dealing  with  a  question  of  this  kind  the  House 
ought  to  remember  that  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
a  great  educational  institution,  not  only  for  the  laity, 
but  for  the  clergy  of  the  national  Church  of  this 
kingdom.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  with  a  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  dangerous  demands  of  this  character, 
he  asked  hon.  members  to  support  him  in  the  motion 
he  now  begged  to  make.    (Cheers. ) 

Mr.  Latham  observed  that  in  the  arguments  against 
this  Bill  it  w^as  asserted  that  the  measure  was  cal- 
culated to  sever  the  connexion  between  the  University 
and  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  he  did  not  find  the 
assertion  supported  by  any  formidable  appeal  to 
reason  or  even  by  the  rudiment  of  any  appeal  to  fact. 
The  opponents  of  the  Bill  made  up  for  want  of  reason 
by  an  abuse  of  the  sister  faculty,  imagination.  (A 
laugh.)  Every  religious  disability  which  had  been 
removed  in  this  country  had  consolidated  the  power 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  every  religious  grievance 
that  had  been  done  away  with  had  removed  an 
element  of  difficulty  and  danger  from  that  Church  ; 
and  yet  those  who  called  themselves  her  supporters 
were  sweeping  the  whole  horizon  for  a  danger  when 
it  was  proposed  to  take  another  step  in  the  direction 
which  this  country  had  advanced  in  with  confidence 
and  security  for  the  last  thirty  years.    (Hear,  hear. ) 

Mr.  C.  Clifford  said  that  the  closeness  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  University  of  Oxford  only  made  him 
more  anxious  to  see  this  Bill  passed  into  law.  He 
had  taken  as  many  oaths  as  most  men,  and,  indeed, 
the  peculiar  emphasis  with  which  he  had  pronounced 
the  words  ''horrible  and  damnable  doctrine,"  and  the 
sternness  with  which  he  had  regarded  the  Proctor, 
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who  at  that  day  was  supposed  to  be  inclined  to 
recreancy,  had  induced  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  request 
him  to  act  as  his  fugleman  in  putting  the  oath  on 
other  occasions.  (Laughter.)  There  was  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  the  multiplication  of  these  tests  at  a 
time  of  life  when  young  men  were  most  inclined  to 
lose  themselves  in  theoretical  speculations  often  drove 
into  the  ranks  of  Dissent  men  who  might  otherwise 
have  become  zealous  defenders  of  the  Church.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
attempt  to  check  in  such  a  manner  the  free  progress 
of  opinion.  In  secular  matters  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  stop  the  growth  of  opinion,  and  in 
spiritual  matters  not  all  the  councils,  synods,  univer- 
sities, or  boards  in  the  world  would  have  any  effect. 

Mr.  Mofiiiisox  pointed  out  that  after  the  Bill  had 
been  deliberately  discussed  on  the  second  reading, 
and  affirmed  by  a  majority,  it  rested  with  those  who 
opposed  it  again  at  the  present  stage  to  state  what 
new  reasons  had  arisen  for  inducing  the  House  to 
change  its  opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  true  policy 
for  the  Church  of  England  to  adopt  waSj  he  contended, 
that  of  concession,  and  those  he  believed  to  be  in 
reality  its  worst  enemies  who  would  hedge  it  round 
with  an  artificial  system  of  protection.  For  thes^ 
reasons  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  going  into  com- 
mittee on  the  Bill. 

Sir  S.  NoRTHCOTE  denied  that  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  had  been  accepted  by  the  House  on  the  16th  of 
March  last,  when  it  was  read  a  second  time,  because 
the  majority  on  that  occasion  were  not  agreed  as  to 
what  its  principle  really  was.  That  being  the  state 
of  the  case,  it  was  extremely  expedient  that  hon. 
members  should  know  the  exact  nature  of  the 
measure  for  which  they  were  asked  to  vote,  for  the 
only  jDrinciple  decided  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  was  that  most  mischievous  principle  that  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  moving.  It  was  most  important, 
too,  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a 
great  fact  in  the  Constitution  of  this  country  that  we 
had  an  Established  Church,  and  that  that  Churoii 
was  intimately  connected  with  our  Universities,  so 
that  they  were  not  simply  lay  but  to  a  great  extent 
Church  Universities  also.  In  conclusion,  he  woidd 
observe  that  he  objected  to  the  restless  action  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill,  who,  while  refraining  from 
showing  their  whole  hand,  raised  questions  of  enor-^ , 
mous  magnitude,  and  for  those  reasons  he  was  glad 
that  the  House  was  likely  to  be  aff'orded  another  op- 
portunity of  expressing  its  opinion  on  the  principle 
of  the  measure.    (Hear,  hear. ) 

Mr.  Roebuck  said  he  would  willingly  show  his 
whole  hand.  The  proposition  before  the  House  was 
to  do  away  in  certain  cases  with  the  use  of  tests,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  preclude  the  admission  of 
persons  to  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  great 
Universities  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  did  the  test  in  question,  he  would 
ask,  effect  that  purpose  ?  It  was  true  it  excluded 
some  persons,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  cobweb  which  let 
through  the  large  flies  and  caught  only  the  small. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  large  body  of  educated 
men  in  this  country  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  who  said  to  themselves, 
'*  We  will  not  incur  the  imputations  which  are  in- 
variably cast  on  men  not  of  the  orthodox  creed,  and, 
as  we  do  not  much  care  about  the  matter,  we  will 
conform."  Could  one  single  man  of  that  class  be 
excluded  under  the  operation  of  the  test  ?  He  would, 
in  illustration  of  his  argument,  advert  to  two  cases 
which  just  occurred  to  him.  There  were  two  men 
well  known  in  English  literature  who,  as  everybody 
was  aware,  had  not  a  particle  of  faith  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England — he  alluded  to  Gibbon  and 
Hume.  Could  Gibbon  have  been  excluded  by  the 
test — he  did  not  mean  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  might 


have  had  some  conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject, 
l)ut  when  he  became  a  man  ?  Could  Hume  haA'-e  been 
excluded  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  would  have  laughed 
at  the  test  and  said  after  his  own  fashion  that  it  was 
a  bigoted  contrivance  which  he  would  cast  to  the 
winds.  The  case,  therefore,  stood  thus,  that  while 
the  most  thorough  infidel  and  sceptic  might  obtain 
admission  into  Oxford,  conscientious  persons,  who 
might  be  influenced  by  scruples,  were  kepfout.  And 
what  harm,  he  would  ask  — seeing  that  into  that 
House,  Jew,  infidel,  or  Christian  might  come — could 
there  be  in  surrendering  at  Oxford  the  petty  obstruc- 
tion which  it  was  sought  to  remove  ?  Oxford  would 
change,  and  all  our  institutions  might  change,  but  as 
there  was  no  danger  of  change  in  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  as  the  obstacle  in  question  hurt  the  feelings 
of  a  large  number  of  estimable  men,  he  would  entreat 
the  House  not  to  refuse  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  W.  Heathcote  said,  tests  were  imposed  in 
the  particular  instance  under  discussion  not  to  pre- 
clude those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Established 
Church  from  being  educated  at  the  University,  but 
for  the  pm-pose  of  maintaining  there  on  the  whole  a 
certain  current  and  tone  of  religious  teaching.  He 
might  add  that  for  the  reasons  urged  by  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Stamford  he  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  to 
test  again  the  views  of  the  House  on  the  principle  of 
the  BiU. 

Mr.  Scully  urged  the  expediency  of  referring  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  observing  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  promised  but  a  miserable  instalment  of 
privileges  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were 
entitled  to  admission.  Without  discussing  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  it  was 
clear  that  there  were  many  things  in  them  to  which 
some  tender  consciences  might  object ;  and  certainly 
there  were  portions  to  which  no  Roman  Catholic  or 
Dissenter  could  subscribe.  This  Bill  proposed  to 
substitute  a  test  to  which  some  consciences  might 
still  more  strongly  object.  Subscription  to  the  Articles 
might  be  submitted  to  with  a  mental  reservation,  but 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  declaration  that 
a  person  was  a  bond  fide  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  That  would  shut  out  even  more  persons 
than  did  the  existing  test.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
the  evil  was  to  d(?  away  with  the  tests  altogether. 
Why  should  not  an  accomplished  Jew  participate  in 
the  emoluments  of  the  Universities  which  were  un- 
connected with  the  Church  ?  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  University  of  London  were 
Jews,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Solomons,  had  just  gained 
the  Inns  of  Court  Studentship.  Why  should  that 
gentleman  have  been  excluded  from  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  In  his  opinion,  the  only 
way  in  which  these  difficulties  could  be  met,  and  this 
Bill  could  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  was  by  referring 
it  to  a  Select  Committee.  If  they  went  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  upon  it,  there  would  be 
sure  to  be  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  about  clauses 
crudely  framed  and  as  crudely  opposed. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  in  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote.  He  voted 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  because  he  thought 
it  right  that  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists 
should  be  aUowed  to  obtain  degrees  at  Oxford  ;  but 
he  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
governing  power  of  the  University,  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion  by  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that,  unless  some  restriction 
was  provided  with  reference  to  that  matter,  he  should 
vote  against  the  Bill  upon  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Neate  thought  that  the  University  would  not 
greatly  object  to  an  amendment  which  he  had  intended 
to  propose,  giving  to  aU  nominal  Masters  of  Arts  the 
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power  of  opening  lialls  without  taking  a  test.  Every 
hall  must  be  conducted  by  a  Master  of  Arts,  and,  as 
the  statutes  now  stood,  every  Master  of  Arts  must 
liave  subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The 
amendment  to  which  he  referred  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  those  who,  like  his  hon,  friend  beside  him 
(Mr.  Scully),  wished  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Uni- 
versity, His  hon.  friend  was  going  down  to  Oxford 
with  him  (Mr.  Neate)  next  Saturday  to  find  the  most 
convenient  j^lace  for  his  son,  and  he  was  therefore 
surprised  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  University  in  such 
a  tone.  He  should  be  happy,  however,  to  help  his 
hon.  friend  to  place  his  son  where  he  would  receive 
the  least  detrimental  education.  AVith  regard  to  the 
Parliamentary  franchise,  he  thought  it  only  right  that 
those  who  had  passed  three  years  in  the  University, 
and  had  obtained  a  degi'ee,  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
representation  of  the  University,  and  he  believed 
there  would  be  very  little  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  U^uversity  to  contest  this  privilege.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  attention  of  the  House  had  been 
directed  to  a  banquet  that  had  recently  been  held  at 
Oxford,  and  at  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
K.  Cecil)  had  spoken.  The  noble  lord  and  his  friends, 
in  order  to  stir  iip  the  dormant  Toryism  of  the  Uni- 
versity, had  been  holding  a  politico -religious  revival. 
(A  laugh. )  He  would  confess  that  when  he  first  saw 
an  account  of  the  meeting  he  was  stirred  up  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  indignation.  (A  laugh.)  He 
now  regarded  the  meeting  with  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion, because  a  more  deplorable  failure  than  that 
banquet,  in  which  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Stamford  took  so  consijicuous  a  part,  he  never  recol- 
lected. (Cries  of  "  Question.")  The  noble  lord  first 
told  the  youth  of  Oxford  that  every  good  Conserva- 
tive was  a  good  Churchman.  To  such  an  assertion 
he  had  no  objection,  but  the  most  perfect  Conservatism 
was  that  which  promoted  every  reform  in  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  in  temporal  aff"airs.  But  when  the  noble 
lord  went  on  to  say  that  every  good  Churchman  was 
also  a  good  Conservative,  the  noble  lord  made  an 
assertion  which  he  would  not  dare  to  get  up  and 
make  in  that  House.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Would 
the  noble  lord  say  that  there  were  not  many  men  on 
that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  who  were 
conspicuous  for  their  attachment  to  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  who  were, 
nevertheless,  not  to  be  considered  good  Churchmen 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  vote  with  the  noble 
lord  ?  If  the  noble  lord  would  not  make  such  an 
assertion  in  that  House,  why  did  he  say  it  to  the 
inexperienced  youth  of  Oxford,  and  why  did  he  take 
advantage  of  his  great  talent  to  instil  the  poison  of 
this  politico-religious  doctrine — this  combination  of 
religious  intolerance  with  party  animosity  ?  (Hear, 
liear.)  The  House  knew  very  well  why  the  noble 
lord  went  to  Oxford.  What  might  be  the  result  of 
that  visit  time  would  show.  It  might  be  that  the 
noble  lord  would  succeed  in  his  object  of  driving 
from  his  seat  that  distinguished  representative  in 
whom  the  University  had  so  long  prided  itself.  If, 
however,  the  noble  lord  should  succeed,  and  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  renounce,  from 
sheer  weariness  of  spirit,  the  honour  he  had  so  long 
enjoyed — the  honour  he  had  so  long  conferred  (cheers) 
— if  he  should  be  driven  to  transfer  to  some  other 
constituency  the  lustre  of  his  name,  he  believed  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  would  carry  to  whatever  seat  he 
might  occupy  the  regrets  of  all  those  who  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  University  for  their  learning  or  piety. 
If  the  time  should  come  when  the  Church  should  be 
in  danger,  who  was  it  that  the  true  sons  of  the 
CJhurch  would  look  to  in  their  time  of  need  ?  Was  it 
to  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Stamford,  or  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Durham, 
who  took  a  part  in  that  most  abortive  and  lament- 


able failure  (a  laugh),  or  the  hon.  member  for  Leo- 
minster, or  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Bucks,  to  whom  the  honour  of  originating  this  great 
revival  of  religious  politics  had  been  imputed?  It 
was  not  to  any  of  these  gentlemen  that  the  friends 
of  the  Church  would  look.  They  would  look  to  one 
who  had  always  kept  religion  a  sacred  thing  apart 
from  politics,  who  had  always  loved  and  respected 
the  Church  too  much  to  make  her  the  instrument  of 
a  party,  who  had  given  to  her  that  which  no  political 
combination  could  give — the  assistance  of  a  great 
intellect  humbly  submitting  to  her  doctrines,  and 
who,  more  than  any  one  in  connexion  with  that 
Church,  had  a  right  to  say  of  himself — 
"  Si  Pergama  dextra 
Defendi  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuissent." 
(Cheers.) 

Lord  R.  Cecil  said  he  had  received  last  night  from 
the  hon.  gentleman  a  notice  that  he  intended  to 
attack  him  to-day  about  his  late  visit  to  Oxford.  He 
was  utterly  puzzled  to  think  what  possible  connexion 
there  could  be  between  what  appeared  to  him  the 
harmless  and  obvious  Conservative  truths  uttered  by 
him  on  that  occasion  and  the  present  Bill  ;  and  still 
more  how  that  attack  could  possibly  be  introduced 
into  a  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  this  Bill. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Still,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  taken 
the  occasion  to  announce  the  strength  of  his  own 
party  at  Oxford,  and  as  he  had  composed  for  the 
occasion  a  sort  of  political  epitaj)h  over  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (cheers  and  laughter)  against  the 
dissolution  which  the  hon.  gentleman  saw  was  in 
more  senses  than  one  impending  (laughter),  he  sup- 
posed it  was  necessary  for  him  to  allude  to  the  matter, 
although  it  was  very  irregular  to  go  into  such  a  sub- 
ject on  the  present  occasion.  He  would  only  say  he 
was  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  name  had 
been  introduced  at  all  into  the  debate.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  indecorous  and  unadvisable  to  make  that 
!|^ouse  the  arena  for  discussing  the  electoral  contin- 
gencies of  the  hustings,  and  he  did  not  believe  he 
should  consult  the  dignity  of  the  House  by  following 
the  example  of  the  hon,  gentleman.  The  hon,  mem- 
ber had  rather  startled  him  by  stating  that  he  (Lord 
R.  Cecil)  had  said  something  somewhere  else  which 
he  dared  not  say  in  that  House.  He  did  not  think 
he  had  impressed  the  House,  or  any  member  of  it, 
that  his  fault  was  reticence  in  regard  to  his  opinions  ; 
but  if  the  hon.  member  desired  a  formal  confession  of 
his  opinions  he  would  repeat  that  he  did  not  think  a 
man  could  be  a  good  Churchman  who  was  not  also  a 
good  Conservative.  (Cheers.)  It  was,  however,  pos- 
sible that  the  hon.  gentleman  and  himself  might 
difi'er  as  to  what  a  good  Churchman  Avas,  (Hear,) 
The  Church  of  the  present  day  was  an  Established 
Church,  and  a  man  could  not  be  a  good  supporter  of 
the  Church  unless  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  he  could  not  be  a  good  su])porter  of  the 
Established  Church  unless  he  Avas  a  good  Conservative. 
(Hear,  hear. )  They  all  knew  that  the  battle  of  Con- 
servatism was  to  fight  in  support  of  the  Established 
Church,  Avhicli  their  forefathers  had  handed  down  to 
them,  and  Avhich  was  the  foremost  of  the  institutions 
of  the  realm.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  Church  the  Con- 
servative party  was  banded  together  to  support ;  and 
there  Avas  no  point  to  Avhich  the  eff"orts  of  the  party 
had  been  more  consistently  directed,  or  by  Avdiich  it 
had  more  thoroughly  deserved  the  allegiance  of  the 
Conservatives  of  the  country,  than  in  the  course  they 
had  taken  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

Mr.  GoscHEN  said  he  thought  that  the  hon.  member 
for  the  city  of  Oxford  had  done  good  service  by  alluding 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  at  Oxford.  If  Church- 
manship  Avas  to  cover  the  same  gi'ound  as  Conser-. 
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Vafcism,  wliat  would  the  noble  lord  say  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  members  who  sat  behind  him?    He  (Mr. 
Goscheii)  maintained  that  on  that  (the  Ministerial) 
side  of  the  House  there  were  as  stanch  friends  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  on  the  opposite  side.  (Hear, 
hear.)    Tf  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  hon.  members 
opposite  that  the  Church  was  in  danger,  they  on 
that  (the  Ministerial  side)  might  take  up  the  same 
cry,  and  say  that  the  Church  of  the  nation  was  in 
danger,  because  everything  Avas  done  that  could  be 
done  by  hon.  members  opposite  to  denationalize  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)    AVlien,  the  other  day,  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Church  gave  an  unpalatable  deci- 
•  sion,  those  who  professed  to  be  the  only  true  Church- 
men, immediately  propagated  a  new  test ;  and  thus 
they  repudiated  the  connexion  with  the  State,  where 
it  did  not  suit  themselves.   (Hear,  hear.)  One  of  the 
questions  involved  in  this  Bill  was  certainly  this, 
whether  the  Universities  were  clerical  seminaries  or 
Universities  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  (Hear, 
hear.)    He  thoroughly  believed  there  should  be  a 
religious  education  at  Oxford,  as  at  every  educational 
establishment ;  but  he  Avould  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  Oxford  Was  a  clerical  seminary.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  keep  Oxford  in  harmony  with 
the  s^jirit  of  the  age  and  of  the  nation.    (Hear,  hear.) 
But  the  point  was  this  :  if  Oxford  would  not  reform 
itself,  it  must  be  reformed  by  the  Legislature.  (Hear.) 
The  principle  of  the  Bill — namely,  the  abolition  of 
tests  for  academical  degrees — had  been  affirmed  on 
the  second  reading  ;  but  it  was  feared  that  that  might 
lead  incidentally  to  glAdng  Nonconformists  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  University.    The  supporters 
of  the  Bill  did  not  advocate  it  in  order  to  give  a  share 
in  the  government  to  Nonconformists  ;  that  Avas  not 
the  i)rinciple  of  the  measure,  though  it  might  be  the 
effect  of  it.    (Opposition  cheers.)    But  why  was  the 
noble  lord  so  much  afraid  of  that  ?    The  noble  lord 
had  said  that  the  effect  of  introducing  members  who 
did  not  accept  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  to  destroy  the  University  as  an  institution 
connected  Avith  the  Church  ;  but  Avould  the  numbers 
so  introduced  be  a  majority  ?  [Lord  R.  Cecil :  "  They 
might  be."]   Well,  then,  the  days  of  the  University 
were   numbered.    (Hear,   hear.)    As  long  as  the 
Church  of  England  retained  its  majority,  as  it  re- 
tained its  supremacy  and  its  hold  over  the  intellect 
of  the  people  of  England,  so  long  there  Avould  be  no 
danger  whatever  from  admitting  Nonconformists  into 
the  government  of  the  University.   (Hear,  hear. )  It 
was  not  consistent  Avith  the  truth  to  impose  tests  :  it 
discouraged  theological  studies  to  do  so  ;  but  there 
appeared  to  be  many  hon.  members  Avho  Avould  stifle 
those  studies.    Those  who  Avere  good  Churchmen, 
hoAvever,  must  hold  that  the  more  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  Avere  studied,  the  more  people 
woidd  be  convinced  of  their  truth.   (Hear,  hear.)  He 
trusted  the  House  would  go  into  committee  on  the 
Bill. 

Sir  G.  Grey  said,  as  to  the  subject  which  had  been 
discussed  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Oxford 
and  the  noble  lord,  he  should  like  to  say  just  one 
Avord.  The  noble  lord  had  fully  vindicated  his  cha- 
racter for  plain  speaking  in  that  House,  Avithout  the 
possibility  of  being  subjected  to  a  charge  of  reticence, 
Avhen  he  announced  that  no  man  could  be  a  good 
Churchman  unless  he  shared  the  political  opinions  of 
the  noble  lord.  ("Hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh.)  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  difler  from  the  noble  lord,  and 
their  difference,  he  believed,  consisted  in  this,  that 
they  totally  dissented  from  one  another  as  to  what 
constituted  a  good  Churchman.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  from 
Lord  R.  Cecil.)  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  believed  that  man 
to  be  a  good  member  of  the  Church,  who,  while 
listening  to  argument,  Avas  not  opposed  to  improve- 
ment— Avho  showed  his  attachment  to  the  Chtirch  not  ; 


by  a  blind  adherence  to  everything  that  existed,  but 
Avho  advised,  counselled,  and  was  ready  to  make  con- 
cessions, when  by  concession  a  practical  grievance 
might  be  removed — and  who,  by  conciliating  the 
goodwill  of  those  who  were  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  invited  them  to  come  within  its  fold,  Avhile 
he  firmly  resisted  every  innovation  that  Avould  tend 
to  impair  its  stability.  (Cheers. )  He  agreed  with  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  that 
there  Avere  some  poAvers  now  exercised  by  members  of 
Convocation  Avhich  might  be  safely  confided  to  persons 
Avho  Avere  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  L^ni- 
versity  if  such  persons  were  pennitted  to  open  halls  ; 
those  who  presided  over  those  halls  not  being  sub- 
jected to  the  test  Avhich  Avas  noAV  imposed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  should  be  willing  in  committee  to  consider 
any  amendments  Avith  a  vieAV  to  remove  objections  to 
the  Bill,  and  he  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  repeat  the 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill  which  he  had  given  on  the 
second  reading.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Newdegate  said  that,  since  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  it  had  been  represented  to  him  that  the 
test  proposed  for  the  goA'erning  body  Avould  be  more 
stringent  than  the  test  which  already  existed.  Her 
Majesty  Avas  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland  upon  these  grounds,  that  the 
profession  of  faith  in  both  Avas  the  same.  Members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  subscribe  to  the 
Articles  as  noAV  required,  and  could,  therefore,  be 
admitted  to  the  governing  body  of  the  University, 
and  he  should  lament  their  exclusion.  But  if  this 
test  of  Jwnd  fide  membership  of  the  Church  of  England 
Avas  introduced,  it  Avould  involve  a  declaration  of 
adhesion  to  the  discipline  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Avould  be  thereby  excluded. 

Mr.  BouvERiE  said  that  this  was  not  a  question 
betAveen  Nonconformists  and  the  Church  of  England  ; 
it  was  rather  a  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  laity  of 
the  Church  of  England,  upon  Avhom,  by  the  present 
regulations  of  the  University,  not  of  the  State,  a  test 
was  imjiosed  upon  the  attainment  of  academical  de- 
grees AA'hich  Avas  imposed  upon  no  other  layman 
Avithin  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
Avould  remind  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member 
for  Oxfordshire  that  nine -tenths  of  the  laity  of  a 
certain  age  in  the  Church  of  England  Avould  decline 
to  take  that  test  if  they  weighed  every  Avord  of  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  knoAv  whether  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  lately  refreshed  his  memory  Avith 
the  test,  but  the  test  which  Avas  taken  by  a  Master  of 
Arts  Avas  a  declaration  that  the  Avhole  of  the  Prayer- 
book  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God 
(hear,  hear),  and  that  he  himself  would  use  that  book, 
and  no  other,  in  public  prayer.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
was  there  any  layman  in  the  Church  of  England  Avho 
Avould  voluntarily  take  that  test,  if  taken  in  all  its 
Aveight  and  force  ?  (Hear,  hear. )  He  might  approve 
of  the  Prayer-book,  as  Avorthy  of  the  greatest  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  every- 
body Avho  regarded  true  piety  properly  expressed,  and 
true  devotional  fervour  ;  but  to  ask  him,  as  a  young 
man  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  to  maintain  that  the 
dogmatical  propositions  therein  contained  Avere  an 
expression  of  his  belief— that  the  Book  of  Comnion 
Prayer,  composed  by  a  number  of  uninspired  men  like 
ourselves  (laughter  and  cheers),  contained  throiighout 
the  Avhole  of  it  no  one  thing  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God — that  Avas  a  test  to  which  he,  for  one,  Avould 
decline  to  subscribe.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  took  leaA^e  to 
say,  in  spite  of  the  definition  of  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Stamford,  he  did  consider  himself  as 
Avarm,  as  attached,  and  as  true  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  noble  lord  himself  (hear, 
hear),  and  when  at  Cambridge  he  took  his  degree,  he 
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was  not  required  to  subscribe  to  that  wide  abstract 
declaration  insisted  upon  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
but  he  did  dechare  himself  a  bond  fide  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  but  not  that  he  was  a  true  Con- 
servative. (Hear,  hear.)  The  truth  was,  that  the 
objects  for  which  those  tests  were  originally  imposed 
had  entirely  failed.  Had  they  secured  religious  har- 
mony? The  scenes  which  took  place  a  short  time 
back  on  the  proposition  to  remunerate  a  distinguished 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  aiforded  a  proof 
that  the  jiresent  system  had  not  secured  religious 
harmony.  Let,  then,  another  system  be  now  tried  ; 
and  let  an  attempt  be  made  to  see  whether  the  re- 
moval of  exclusion  would  not,  by  introducing  freedom 
of  opinion  and  of  discussion,  tend  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  thereby  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England.  {"  Hear,  hear,"  and  cries  of 
"  Divide  !  ") 

Mr.  DoDSON  addressed  the  House  amid  the  cries  of 
"  Divide  !  "  In  reply  to  the  question  which  had  been 
asked,  as  to  what  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was,  he 
replied  that  the  principle  was  the  abolition  of  sub- 
scriptions at  the  University,  subject  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  religious  character  of  the  teaching ;  and 
when  a  test  was  necessary  for  securing  that  object, 
the  simplest  test  was  employed.  It  was  said  that  the 
Bill  would  sever  the  connexion  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  University.  He  emphatically 
denied  that  that  was  the  object,  or  that  such  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  Bill.  The  hon.  member  addressed  a 
few  more  observations  to  the  House,  but  they  were 
drowned  in  general  and  repeated  calls  for  a  division. 

The  House  then  divided,  and  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  original  motion  ....  236 

For  the  amendment  226 

Majority   10 

The  House  resolved  into  committee  on  the  Bill, 
pro  forma,  and  the  Chairman  reported  progress. 

Ju7ie  7. — Netv  National  Gallery. — The  House  went 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  and  a  vote  of  10,000?. 
towards  the  erection  of  a  New  National  Gallery  at 
Burlington  House  having  been  put, 

Mr.  CowPER  took  occasion  to  enter  into  an  expla- 
nation on  the  subject.  The  vote,  he  said,  had  its 
origin  in  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  time  was  come  when  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  for  the  last 
twenty  years  had  impeded  the  settlement  of  a  long- 
vexed  question.  "Without  minutely  comparing  this 
site  with  others,  he  might  remind  the  Committee 
that  while  it  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  thoroughfare,  Piccadilly,  it  would  have  the 
advantage  of  being  separated  from  it  by  such  a  dis- 
tance as  would  prevent  it  becoming  the  resort  of 
loungers  and  idlers  to  such  an  extent  as  was  the  case 
at  the  present  building.  ("No,  no!"  and  "Hear, 
hear.")_  It  was  the  habit  of  persons  who  happenecl 
to  be  without  an  umbrella  in  a  shower  of  rain  to  go 
into  the  National  Gallery  till  it  was  over  (hear  hear) ; 
it  was  also  the  habit  of  persons  who  walked  about  the 
streets  with  their  luncheons  in  their  pockets  to  go 
into  the  National  Gallery  to  eat  them  ;  and  any  one 
who  had  been  there  much  would  have  observed  that, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  barracks,  the  soldiers 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  their  friends  there.  It 
thus  became  to  such  an  extent  a  lounging-place  for 
idlers  that  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  persons  who 
went  to  see  the  pictures  were  very  much  interfered 
with.  Among  other  advantages  attending  the  design 
was  one  easily  understood  :  this  was,  that  the  site 
was  _  actually  ready.  There  was  no  necessity  for  ad- 
vertising, no  necessity  for  pulling  down  ;  the  mo- 
ment the  vote  of  the  *  House  passed  steps  might  be 
taken  for  commencing  the  new  building.  (Hear,  hear. ) 
If,  on  the  ^ther  hand,  the  vote  were  rejected,  the 
House  would  be  thrown  back  into  another  long  di'eary 


round  of  committees  and  commissions,  inquiring  over 
and  over  again  into  the  subject,  and  canvassing  the 
merits  of  the  thirteen  different  sites  which  had  been 
suggested.  On  the  grounds  of  economy,  as  well  as 
because  he  hoped  to  get  a  gallery  perfect  in  all  its 
internal  arrangements,  he  recommended  the  plan  with 
confidence  to  the  Committee. 

Lord  J.  Manners  said  the  desire  which  he  felt, 
equally  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  escape 
from  Aveary  inquiries  by  committees  and  commissions 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  give 
notice  of  an  amendment,  reiterating,  in  distinct  terms, 
the  detennination  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
National  Gallery  should  remain  at  Trafalgar  Square.  ^ 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  right  hon,  gentleman  talked  of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  present  ])osition  of  the 
National  Gallery.  The  National  Gallery  should  be 
removed,  because  people  came  in  there  with  their 
imibrellas,  (A  laugh.)  Was  the  right  hon,  gentle- 
man serious  in  adducing  such  arguments  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  Then,  soldiers  went  to  see  the  pictures. 
Goodness  gracious  !  why  should  they  not  ?  (Hear, 
hear. )  You  could  do  the  people  no  gi-eater  kindness 
than  by  giving  them  access  to  anything  that  would 
educate  their  taste.  Why  was  not  that  principle  to 
be  acted  upon  now  ?  (Hear.)  Why  remove  the  pic- 
tures from  a  site  which  was  accessible  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  to  another  site  which  he  should 
endeavour  to  show  was  opposed  in  the  first  instance, 
but  was  recommended  now,  because  it  was  less  acces- 
sible. (Hear,  hear.)  Before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  1861,  no  less  a  personage  than 
Lord  Overs  lone  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Burlington 
House  would  be  the  best  site  for  the  National  Gallery. 
Being  asked  to  state  his  reasons,  he  said  : — 

"In  the  first  place  I  think  it  is  important,  as 
regards  a  site  for  the  National  Gallery,  that  it  should 
be  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  great  thorough- 
fares, at  the  same  time,  however,  affording  retirement 
and  seclusion  from  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
Burlington  House  presents,  in  that  respect,  peculiar 
facilities  and  advantages." 

Well,  after  Lord  Overstone,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  gave 
his  evidence.  Now,  Sir  C.  Eastlake  was  not  exactly, 
as  Mrs.  Malaprop  said,  three  gentlemen  at  once,  but 
he  was  undoubtedly  two — he  was  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  and  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  begged  to  tender  him  a 
sincere  tribute  of  admiration  for  his  services  in  both 
capacities.  Sir  C.  Eastlake  was  asked  by  Lord  Col- 
chester why  it  was  considered  essential  that  the 
buildings  for  the  Eoyal  Academy  should  be  erected 
upon  that  portion  of  Burlington  House  which  was 
next  to  Piccadilly,  and  he  replied, — 

"For  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Academy  during 
the  annual  exhibition  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  near  a  thoroughfare." 
Lord  Colchester  then  asked, — 

"You  would  object  to  their  being  placed  in  the 
garden  behind  the  existing  houses  ? — It  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  extinction  of  the  institution." 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  The  Committee  were. natu- 
rally startled  by  so  strong  an  expression  of  opinion, 
and  he  was  further  asked, — 

' '  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  Burlington 
House,  with  the  present  open  space  in  front  of  it, 
and  the  gardens  behind  it,  as  a  desirable  or  unde- 
sirable site  for  the  National  Gallery  ?  —I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  site.  Can  you  suggest  any 
better  site? — I  cannot." 

Then,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  not  a  person,  be  it 
remembered,  hostile  to  her  Majesty's  Government, 
put  this  question, — 

* '  Is  not  the  present  site  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  Burlington  House,  and  would  not  aU  the  reasons 
that  have  been  uj'ged  to  the  advantage  of  the  present 
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site  for  the  Eoyal  Academy  equally  apply  with  regard 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Gallery  ?  " 
That  was  certainly  a  very  awkward  question,  and  Sir 
Charles  replied  as  follows  : — 

' '  I  confess  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  the  rea- 
sons I  have  heard  given  by  Lord  Overstone,  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  seclusion  of  Burlington 
House  ;  I  think  that  a  quiet  preparation  before  ap- 
proaching pictures  by  the  old  masters  is  desirable 
(much  laughter)  ;  it  never  struck  me  before  (renewed 
laughter) ;  but  T  have  been  impressed  with  that  and 
other  observations  I  have  heard  from  Lord  Over- 
stone.  " 

(Ironical  cheers.)    And  again  he  is  asked, — 

"  You  think  that  calm  preparation,  which  is  de- 
sirable before  approaching  the  old  masters,  is  not 
necessary  before  entering  a  collection  by  modern 
artists  ? " 

To  which  he  replies, — 

*'  1  quite  think  so.  I  think  that  the  works  of  our 
fellow-citizens  are  more  nearly  allied  to  present  and 
public  interests ;  and  that  the  transition  is  easier 
from  the  crowds  of  London  to  the  efforts  of  living 
artists  than  to  productions  which  belong  to  a  remote 
period." 

(Laughter.)  Now,  Lord  Overstone,  who  started  this 
subject,  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  very  peculiar 
position  which  the  Director  of  the  National  Galleiy 
and  the  President  of  the  Koyal  Academy  had  been 
made  to  occupy  through  his  fault,  and  he  put  this 
question,  — 

*'  Is  not  it  the  case  that  modern  works  have  more 
the  character  of  a  show,  while  the  exhibition  of  the 
old  masters  has  more  the  character  of  study  ?  " 
To  which  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  re- 
plies,— 

* '  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  *  show, '  with  regard 
to  the  excellent  pictures  which  we  sometimes  see  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  I  admit  the 
principle  completely." 

(Laughter.)  Now,  with  respect  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, it  could  open  its  doors  only  for  a  money  pay- 
]nent  during  a  very  short  period  of  the  year.  (Hear, 
hear. )  The  National  Gallery  was  open  without  pay- 
ment four  days  in  every  week  throughout  the  year 
all  the  year  round  ;  and  therefore  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  asked  to  sanction  the  transfer  of  a  building 
on  a  most  accessible  site — "the  finest  site  in  Europe," 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  called  it — to  a  private  body  who 
charged  a  shilling  for  every  visitor,  and  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  operations,  could  not  open  their 
doors  at  all  for  nine  months  in  the  year.    (Cheers. ) 

Lord  Palmerston  said, — Undoubtedly,  in  1860,  I 
assumed  the  decision  of  the  Government  that  the 
National  Gallery  was  to  remain  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  that  the  Royal  Academy  was  to  have  assigned 
to  it  a  portion  of  the  ground  in  Burlington  House- 
Gardens,  close  to  Piccadilly,  where  it  might  erect  a 
suitable  edifice  for  its  own  purposes.  Subsequent 
considerations,  however,  have  induced  me  to  alter 
that  view,  and  I  now  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
arrangement  which  we  propose  would  be  best — 
namely,  that  the  National  Gallery  should  be  built  on 
the  ground  to  the  rear  of  Burlington  House,  and  that 
the  Royal  Academy  should,  under  certain  conditions, 
have  the  use,  not  the  possession,  of  the  building  in 
Trafalgar  Square. 

Mr.  B.  Osborne. — Before  the  Committee  goes  to 
a  division,  I  hope  it  will  seriously  consider  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord.  I  well  remember  on  an  evening  when  the 
House  was  remarkably  thin — when  there  were  barely 
forty  members  in  it — that  the  noble  lord  induced  those 
forty  members  to  pass  a  vote  of  17,000Z.  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square  pre- 
cisely for  the  reason  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
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that  Trafalgar  Square  should  form  the  pemianent 
gallery  for  the  receipt  of  the ,  national  collection. 
(Hear,  hear. )  At  that  time  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works — I  Avas  going  to 
call  him  the  First  Commissioner  for  Taste — I  beg  his 
pardon  (laughter) — had  not  discovered  that  these 
domes  were  only  fit  for  a  suburban  villa  ;  he  had  not 
discovered  that  these  rooms  were  narrow,  disjointed, 
petty,  and  dusty  ;  but  he  told  us  that  if  that  17,000?. 
was  laid  out  on  this  building  it  would  make  it  every- 
thing which  could  be  wished  (hear,  hear),  and,  more- 
over, that  it  would  adapt  it  singularly  for  a  perma- 
nent National  Gallery.  (Hear,  hear.)  To-night, 
however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  not  only  made 
these  discoveries,  but  he  has  actually  succeeded  in 
doing  that  which  is  still  more  wonderful — he  has 
converted  his  noble  relative  (laughter),  and  now  the 
noble  lord,  having  wiled  that  17,000?.  from  our 
pockets,  comes  down  and  says,  "I  have  since  seen 
reason  to  alter  my  opinion — you  must  lay  out 
150,000?.  on  this  Burlington  House  scheme."  (Hear, 
hear. )  The  House  of  Commons  will  be  wanting  in 
its  duty  to  the  country  if,  in  spite  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  who,  however  well  fitted  to  lead  us  in 
foreign  affairs,  is  a  very  bad  leader  on  anything  con- 
nected with  economy — (hear,  hear) — it  does  not  refuse 
to  enter  on  this  expenditure  ;  and  I  call  on  those  who 
have  any  feeling  for  the  public  purse  to  support  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord  late  first  Commissioner  of 
Works.    (Cheers. ) 

The  Committee  then  divided.    The  numbers  were  : 

Ayes  122 

Noes  174 

Majority  against  the  vote     .  52 
The  announcement  of  the  numbers  was  received 
with  cheers. 

June  17. — Board  of  Charity  Commissioners. — Mr. 
Ferrand,  in  moving  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  construction,  expense,  and  Avorking  of  the 
Board  of  Charity  Commissioners,  said  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  out  such  a  case  as  would  induce  the 
majority  of  hon.  members  to  support  him ;  among 
others  he  looked  for  support  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Avho  had  invited  hon.  members  to  assist 
him  in  keeping  the  expenditure  of  the  country  within 
proper  limits.  At  the  time  the  Charity  Board  was 
formed,  under  the  Act  of  1853,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment distinctly  stated  that  in  all  probability  its  ex- 
penditure would  not  amount  to  5,000Z.  or  6,000?.  a 
year.  According  to  the  votes  for  the  present  year, 
that  expenditure  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
18,250?.  (Hear.)  In  1830  the  Tories  were  driven 
from  power  by  the  Whig  cry  of  "Peace,  retrench- 
ment, and  reform,"' the  civil  service  expenditure 
only  amounted  to  1, 872, 000?.  At  present  it  amounted 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  8,000,000?.,  so  that  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  that  period,  during  which  the  Whigs 
had  held  office,  must  have  l)een  productive  of  a  great 
portion  of  this  increased  expenditure.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  arose  from  jobbery  of  the 
grossest  kind.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  Charity 
Board,  it  was  a  secret  tribunal,  with  the  proceedings 
of  which  the  public  were  entirely  unacquainted, 
except  from  the  meagre  reports  presented  annually  to 
that  House.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Session  he  asked  for  a  return  of  the  members  of  that 
Board,  with  their  professions,  trades,  or  callings  ;  and 
the  Government,  though  willing  to  furnish  the  names 
of  the  members  and  the  amount  of  salary  which  each 
received,  thought  it  their  duty  to  resist  the  other 
portion  of  the  motion.  The  return  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  justified  the  expression  he  used  when  he 
called  the  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  a  snug 
nest  of  Whigs.  There  were  forty  persons  connected 
with  it,  every  one  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Whig 
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party.  Grievous  complaints  were  made  against  tlie 
Charity  Board.  Since  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
motion  he  had  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  complaining  of  the 
Board.  The  Commissioners  were  charged  with  negli- 
gence, ignorance,  writing  offensive  letters,  with  mal- 
administration, misappropriation,  and  political  parti- 
sanshii).  The  inspectors  were  charged  Avith  dereliction 
of  duty,  and  drawing  up  false  reports.  He  concluded 
by  moving  for  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Bruce  could  assure  the  House  that  if  the  tone 
and  language  of  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  such 
that  the  Government  could  accede  to  the  motion, 
they  would  gladly  do  so.  But  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  been  directed  to  the  real  substan- 
tial merits  of  the  question — namely,  whether  or  not 
the  i)owers  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  had  been 
exercised  for  the  public  good.  From  first  to  last  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  a  personal 
attack  against  the  members  of  the  Board.  (Hear.) 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  none  had  escaped  his 
personal  invective.  The  character  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  too  well  known  to  the  large  majority  of 
members  of  that  House  to  need  any  defence  from  him. 
(Hear.)  They  were  men  of  well-known  ability, 
integrity  and  industiy.  Many  hon.  members  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  consulting  them,  and  would 
be  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  their  ability,  integ- 
rity, and  respectability. 

Mr.  OsBOENE  said  that,  though  he  regretted  the 
highly  coloured,  if  not  exaggerated,  statements  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Devonport,  still  he  could  not 
help  regretting  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
met  by  the  Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  H  those 
charges  were  found  not  to  be  grounded  in  fact,  they 
would  rebound  on  the  hon.  member  himself,  and 
though  he  Avas  a  man  of  great  bravery,  and  might 
show  his  face  again  in  that  House,  he  Avould  never  be 
able  to  bring  forward  another  charge. 

Mr.  Lowe  said, — I  have  been  an  unpaid  Charity 
Commissioner  for  five  years,  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
allow  the  debate  to  close  without  bearing  my  most 
earnest  testimony  in  favour  of  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
duct the  office,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  perform 
their  duties.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  that 
more  industrious,  able,  and  useful  public  servants 
there  are  not  than  those  in  this  office.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  been  called  on  to  exi^lain  several  things  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Devonport,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  do  so.  (Hear,  hear.)  Indeed, 
had  I  not  felt  it  my  duty  to  bear  public  testimony  to 
the  character  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  department,  I 
should  not  have  risen  at  all.  We  know  that  there 
must  be  many  persons  discontented  with  the  mode  of 
distributing  these  charities,  which  form  oftentimes 
in  boroughs  the  arena  for  political  strife.  I  feel  sure 
thaji  the  recklessness  of  assertion  and  vehemence  of 
charge  displayed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  state- 
ments which  he  has  made  this  evening,  will  satisfy 
the  House  that  no  parliamentary  inquiry  is  needed. 
(Hear. ) 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers  were— 

For  Mr.  Ferrand's  motion    ....  40 

Against  IIG 

Majority   76 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Salaries.— On  the  vote 
for  the  Consulate  at  Rome,  the  position  held  at  that 
court  by  Mr.  Odo  Russell  was  made  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

Mr.  H.  SEYMorp.  said  that  it  was  Avell  known  that 
Mr.  Odo  Russell  Avas  dijilomatic  agent  of  the  English 
Government  at  Rome,  and  that  his  services  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  convenience  of  English  travel- 
lers. He  would,  therefore,  move  the  reduction  of  the 
vote  by  the  amount  paid  to  the  consul  at  Rome. 


Mr.  "Whiteside  Avanted  to  knoAV  Avhat  were  Mr. 
Odo  Russell's  functions. 

Mr.  Layard  said  that  every  one  knew  Avhat  Mr. 
Odo  Russell's  functions  Avere.  "(*'  No.")  If  they  did 
not,  he  scarcely  kncAV  hoAV  to  explain  them.  (Laughter. ) 
Mr.  Odo  Russell's  position  had  been  described  as 
anomalous,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  Avas  so,  and  be- 
cause under  an  Act  of  Parliament  this  country  could 
not  maintain  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Rome,  Mr.  Odo 
Russell  held  a  position  in  the  Italian  embassy,  but 
Avith  not  a  very  large  salary.  All  questions  connected 
Avitli  the  Avills  and  property  of  British  subjects  re- 
quired the  attention  and  signature  of  an  official  Avho 
Avas  recognised  by  the  Roman  Government.  These 
duties,  which  could  not  be  performed  by  Mr.  Odo 
Russell,  Avere  discharged  by  Mr.  Severn, 

Viscount  Palmerston — With  regard  to  Mr.  Odo 
Russell,  by  laAV  as  it  formerly  stood,  Ave  were  pre- 
cluded from  having  any  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome.  Some  years  ago  the  House  thought 
it  desirable  that  the  Crown  should  have  diplomatic 
relations  Avith  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  authorizing  the  CroAvn  to  have  those 
diplomatic  relations.  In  the  course  of  that  Bill 
through  Parliament,  a  clause  AA'as  introduced  provid- 
ing that  no  ecclesiastics  should  be  received  in  this 
country  as  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Pope. 
The  Court  of  Rome  took  offence  at  that  clause  (hear, 
hear),  and  said  if  they  Avere  not  alloAved  to  be  repre- 
sented here  by  an  ecclesiastic,  they  Avould  not  be 
represented  at  all.  We  were  obliged  to  submit  to  that 
decision,  and  therefore  as  they  would  not  be  repre- 
sented here,  so  they  said  also  they  Avould  not  receive 
at  Rome  any  accredited  Minister  from  the  CroAvn  of 
England.  Well,  it  appeared  to  the  Government  that 
it  Avas  almost  childish  that  diplomatic  intercourse  Avith 
the  Sovereign  of  Rome  should  be  prevented  by  that 
etiquette,  and  accordingly  the  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Florence  Avas  stationed  at  Rome,  Avith  the  consent 
of  Rome,  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Government 
Avith  the  Court  of  Rome.  I  forget  the  name  of  the 
person  Avho  was  originally  in  that  position,  but  of  late 
years  Mr.  Odo  Russell  has  been  acting  in  that  capacity. 
He  is  unofficially,  I  may  say,  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
CroAvn  of  England  at  Rome.  He  is,  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  baronet  opposite,  most  cordially 
received  by  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  has  free  access, 
and  Avith  Avhom  he  is  on  the  best  possible  personal 
terms.  Mr.  Odo  Russell  is  at  Rome  for  these  general 
purposes,  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 
IS  there  for  any  political  intrigues.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  is  there  to  giA'e  us  that  general  information  Avhich 
diplomatic  agents  do  give  at  the  Courts  where  they 
are  stationed  and  to  carry  on  those  communications 
which  from  to  time  it  is  expedient  to  carry  on  AAdth 
the  Roman  Government,  but  these  functions  are 
totally  distinct  from  those  performed  by  a  Consul. 
The  Consul  could  not  perform  the  functions  of  Mr. 
Odo  Russell,  and  Mr.  Odo  Russell  could  not  perform 
the  functions  of  the  Consul.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  M.  Farquhar  agreed  Avith  the  noble  lord  in 
thinking  that  individuals  should  pay  the  Consul  a 
small  fee  for  services  rendered  to  them  Avlien  traA'el- 
ling  abroad. 

The  amendment  AA^as  then  negatiA^ed  without  a 
division,  the  vote  AA^as  agreed  to,  and  the  chairman 
Avas  ordered  to  report  progress. 

June  18. — A  long  debate,  AAdiich  Ave  have  not  room 
to  report,  in  even  a  short  abridgment,  took  place  last 
night,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  J,  Hay,  for  inquiry  into 
the  Ashantee  War.  It  was  received  by  the  House  as 
a  censure  on  the  Government,  and  the  principal 
speakers  on  both  sides  delivered  their  sentiments. 
The  Government  was  saved  by  the  very  slender 
majority  of  seven,  the  resolution  having  been  nega- 
tived by  233,  and  supported  by  226. 
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PICTURE  MOENINGS. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  1864 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  particularly  good 
one.  There  may  be  few  remarkable  pictures,  but 
there  are  a  large  number  of  well-painted  and  in- 
teresting ones  scattered  through  the  rooms,  and 
not  concentrated  only  on  the  innermost  East  Room. 
The  influence  of  the  Pre-Efaphaelites  is  felt  in  the 
general  attention  to  accuracy  of  detail,  in  scenes 
and  subjects  of  all  kinds.  They  have  left  a  marked 
trace  on  all  the  pictures  of  their  day,  even  on  those 
entirely  opposed  to  their  principles.  This  is 
striking,  as  their  noblest  master,  Holman  Hunt, 
no  longer  exhibits  in  the  Academy  at  all,  and 
Everett  Millais  has  this  year  nothing  very  dis- 
tinguished. The  little  girl  who  caught  every  eye 
last  year  in  "  My  First  Sermon,"  in  "  My  Second 
Sermon,"  this  year,  has  fallen  quietly  asleep  in  in- 
fantile peace ;  the  change  from  the  earnest  attention 
of  novelty  in  the  first  visit  to  church,  contrasts 
sadly  with  the  comfortable  slumber  of  habitual 
attendance  on  the  familiar  thing.  The  other  pic- 
tiu-es  by  this  artist  are  "Lilly  Noble,"  a  reproduction 
of  the  chief  idea  of  his  last  year's  piece.  "  Charlie  is 
my  Darling,"  a  dark  handsome  girl,  wearing  a  medal 
of  the  Stuarts  round  her  neck,  and  provocative  of 
story-speculation  as  to  her  connexion  with  them, 
by  every  gazer  at  the  picture.  The  motto,  from 
the  Jacobite  song,  gives  the  key  to  the  plot,  in  a 
way  Millais  is  fond  of,  as  may  be  remembered  in 
"  The  Black  Brunswicker,"  and  "  Trust  Me,"  which 
were  the  favourite  Society-puzzles  of  their  respective 
years.  "  Harold,"  the  blossom  of  Wmchelsea,  is  a 
lovely  child-picture,  perfect  in  sentiment  and  in 
painting ;  the  simplicity  of  the  child  is  charming. 
Not  so  the  children  of  more  pretension  playing  with 
goldfish,  called  "Leisure  Hours ;"  two  little  dressed- 
up  girls,  in  velvet,  with  a  decorated  screen  behind 
them.  A  very  hest-frock  air  pervades  this  picture, 
though,  of  course,  like  all  of  Millais',  it  is  powerful 
in  colour  and  attractive  to  the  eye.  There  are  no 
Millais  groups  this  year  ;  all  his  pictures  are  de- 
tached figures,  so  that  there  is  less  field  for  skill 
and  composition  than  usual  in  his  subjects. 

We  must  next  turn  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  whose 
return  home  to  the  walls  of  the  Academy  we  gladly 
greet.  Of  his  "Piper  and  pair  of  Nut-crackers,"  a 
bull-finch  warbling  to  two  lovely  squirrels  cracking 
nuts  on  a  hazel-bough,  it  is  impossible  to  say  too 
much  in  commendation.  The  sparkling  beauty 
and  richness  of  the  colour,  and  the  playful  vivacity 
of  the  animals,  attract  every  eye  and  win  every 
heart.  "  Windsor  Park,"  her  Majesty  on  horseback 
in  days  gone  by,  is  a  bright  memory  of  them  in  her 
ancestral  avenues.  Horses  are  exhibited  in  their 
old  age,  as  "  Pensioners."  There  seems  no  animal  this 
wonderful  animal-genius  cannot  paint ;  his  dogs 
we  have  long  known  intimately,  of  every  variety  ; 
birds,  horses,  deer,  lions,  &c.  &c.  ;  he  is  the  epic- 
painter  of  the  Zoological  Gardens — and  world. 
With  such  warm  admiration  for  his  power,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  we  must  remark  the  sad  use  of  it 
in  a  picture  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  called  "  Man  pro- 
poses, God  disposes."  Not  satisfied  with  a  wonderful 
representation  of  rocks  and  ice,  and  Polar  bears,  in 
these  regions,  Sir  Edwin  has  thrown  into  them  a 
human  interest  of  the  most  ghastly  character.  One 
of  the  bears  is  tearing  the  Union  Jack,  which  has 


evidently  reverently  enclosed  the  bones  of  a  naval 
officer,  and  the  other  bear  is  gnawing  the  skeleton 
thus  exposed  ;  while  the  scrap  of  uniform,  and  the 
pocket  telescope  lie  beside  them.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  us  now  that  some  of  God's  saints  "  lie 
scattered  on  the  Arctic  mountains  cold," — one 
whom  England  loved  and  honoured,  and  deeply 
and  tenderly  mourned.  But  surely  pictorial 
scenes  should  never  needlessly  harrow  the  feelings 
of  survivors.  The  Arctic  Expeditions  are  too  fresh 
in  our  memory — they  were  in  our  own  day — widows 
and  orphans  were  made  by  them,  and  they  need 
not  be  introduced  as  horrors,  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  has  made  the  British  sailor  so 
renowned,  nor  in  sensational  force  represented,  to 
jpaint  a  moral,  or  adorn  [alias  disfigure)  a  powerful 
and  beautiful  picture. 

We  must  refresh  ourselves  with  the  purity  of 
infancy  after  this  melodrama  ;  and  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  Exhibition  is  this  year  especially 
rich.  Eddis  has  a  charming  little  girl  gathering  fir- 
cones (Miss  Entwisle).  O'Neil,  two  sweet  young- 
mother  scenes — "  Asleep"  and  "Awake" — the  same 
little  iiightgowned  darling  in  both — its  mother's 
evident  all.  "  The  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,"  with  a 
Chinese  dog,  is  delicious  in  hereditary  loveliness. 

The  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Raglan  is  as  bright  in 
boyish  beauty.  The  picture  in  the  chief  place  of 
honour,  by  Sant,  we  like  less  than  these  detached 
figures,  "  Mrs.  Fothergill  and  Children  it  is  more 
manieree.  His  "  Whittington  "  has  hardly  vigour 
enough  for  the  resolute  Whittington  course  ;  it  is 
a  timid,  scared  boy  at  the  bell-ringing — not  one 
who  dares  do  all  that  may  become  a  man. 

The  favourite  picture  of  O'Neil  is  the  "  Landing 
of  the  Princess  Alexandra  last  year  at  Gravesend." 
It  is  a  difficult  subject,  from  the  monotony  of  so 
many  similar  white-robed,  scarlet-cloaked  young 
maidens  ;  but  they  are  well  circled  on  both  sides 
of  the  Princess  and  her  family,  who  form  the  central 
group,  and  contrast  with  the  spring  flowers  scattered 
over  their  path.  The  great  objection  to  the  pictures 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  that  they  are  all  so 
different — it  is  difficult  to  believe  them  of  the 
same  person.  The  one  to  which  we  give  the  pre- 
ference is  No.  50,  by  Weigall — the  Princess  in 
simple  white  costume,  with  a  broad  black  sash. 
The  figure  is  full  of  grace,  and  the  face  of  sweet- 
ness. The  got-up  "  Princess  in  State  Robes  "  looks 
embarrassed  and  oppressed  by  them  ;  the  other  is 
"  every  inch  a  lady,"  not  overborne  by  magnificence. 
We  have  so  many  pictures  to  notice  that  we  must 
pass  on  to  the  noble  likenesses  of  Boxall,  his  diploma 
picture  of  Gibson  the  sculptor,  broad  and  beauti- 
ful in  its  tone,  giving  the  artist  air  so  thoroughly  ; 
and  the  alderman  painted  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Sadler). 

The  portraits  of  Weigall  surpass  perhaps  any. 
"  Lady  Spenser  "  is  a  dream  of  womanly  grace,  in 
the  simplest  costume  of  white  muslin ;  only  relieved 
by  a  jet  chain  of  black  close  to  the  throat,  which 
brings  out  its  fairness.  The  oval  form  of  this 
picture  adds  to  its  peculiarity  and  charm.  "  Miss 
Lucy  Mildmay  "  is  another  admirable  example  of 
Weigall.  There  are  two  beautiful  Richmond's  in  his 
old  style — "  The  Rev.  J ohn  Keble  "  in  chalk,  a  most 
poetical  and  bright  picture  of  him  to  whom  we  all 
owe  so  much — the  poet  of  the  "  Christian  Year  ; " 
the  other  Richmond  mostly  admired  is  "  Sir  Henry 
Dashwood."  His  large  fancy  ]3iece  "  Comus  "  is 
generally  thought  a  failure. 
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Phillip  has  a  grand  j^icture  in  "  Lord  Dalhonsie," 
and  a  touching  one  in  "La  Gloria,"  a  Spanish 
wake — a  mother  watching  beside  her  dead  and 
darling  child,  trying  vainly  to  rejoice  ;  tears  roll 
down  her  rough  cheeks  in  spite  of  her  neighbours' 
entreaties,  who,  according  to  the  Spanish  custom, 
are  celebrating  the  death  of  a  newly-baptized  in- 
fant as  a  festival.  The  little  one  having  no  sins  to 
expiate  in  Purgatory,  and  going,  they  believe, 
straight  to  heaven.  The  dancing  element  over  the 
child's  death  as  a  fete  is  painful,  though  pic- 
turesque. You  feel  as  the  mother  does,  you  seek 
where  to  weep,  in  stillness — in  spite  of  all  the 
power  of  the  picture  as  a  picture  of  Southern 
life. 

Lewis  brings,  as  usual,  Turkish  and  Oriental  life 
before  you,  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  entirely  un- 
rivalled ;  and  most  exquisite,  "  Constantinople  ; " 
"  The  Courtyard  of  the  Coptic  Patriarch  at  Cairo  : 
dictating  despatches  " —  place  every  element  of 
Oriental  life  and  manners  around  you — dignity  of 
chief  characters  ;  degradation  of  subordinates, 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  dryness  of  climate — all 
these  come  out  in  Lewis's  works  as  in  Eastern 
travel.  You  ieelen  route  to  the  Oriental  lands—  far, 
far  away  from  the  city-life  of  our  cold  climate, 
and  free  faith  and  rule.  Every  picture  of  Lewis 
should  be  carefully  studied  ;  they  are  Eastern  tours 
ejDitomised. 

Ansdell's  Spanish  scenes  have  a  similar  merit  in 
taking  us  to  the  Andalusian  skies  and  hills.  His 
"  Spanish  Shepherd  :  Seville  in  the  Distance," 
unites  the  beauties  of  Southern  climes,  pictiu-esqus 
appendages  to  his  cai3arisoned  donkeys  (beings  of 
another  race  to  ours,  though  bearing  the  same  name 
in  species).  The  distant  city  contrasts  well  with 
this  broad  moving  foreground  of  figures.  "The 
Ronda  :  Spanish  Travellers  "  is  also  very  good  and 
striking.  Ansdell's  broad,  vivacious  touch  is  a 
delightful  example  of  beauty  of  entirely  another 
kind  in  art  to  that  of  Lewis.  Lewis  gives  us 
minute  finish — a  microscopic  effect  vflili  the  naked 
eye  ;  Ansdell's  is  broad,  graphic,  suggestive,  but 
never  coarse.  Each  is  in  its  way  perfect.  We  do 
not  like  Ansdell's  Scotch  scene  of  sheep  so  well ; 
the  struggling  creatures  are  disagreeable  in  their 
semi-drowned  condition — "  Highland  Spate :  Sheep 
being  rescued  from  the  rocks." 

Our  next  must  be  Cooke's  ruined  bridge  in 
Algeria — a  wonderful  representation  of  a  Roman 
remain  of  the  second  or  third  century,  with  a 
beautiful  distance  of  the  Spanish  Coast,  and  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  To  Cooke  we  are  indebted 
already  for  a  former  splendid  picture  of  Gibraltar  ; 
never  to  be  forgotten.  This  picture  quite  sustains 
the  reputation  of  that  one — more  it  cannot  do. 
Erom  the  south  to  the  north,  we  glance  at 
Cooke's  French  coast  picture,  "  Trouville  :  Fishing 
Craft  off  Cape  La  Heve — Havre  and  Ingouville  in 
the  distance."  Here  we  cannot  but  regret  more 
was  not  made  of  Cape  La  Heve,  a  spot  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  author  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  and 
where  he  used  to  walk  while  composing  that  popu- 
lar story.  So  little  is  shown  of  it  that  the  picture 
might  have  been  anywhere,  it  is  the  merest  line- 
distance — scarce  perceptible.  Ingouville,  standing 
very  high,  commands  a  panoramic  view  of  the  shores 
of  the  Seine  ;  but  is  too  new  to  be  picturesque  itself — 
it  has  a  manufacturing  air.  The  untrodden  beauty  of 
this  port  is  Graville  church,  rude  and  pure  Norman 


architecture  ;  and  Harfleur,  whose  fringed  portal  of 
Henry  the  Fifth's  date  and  doing,  has  never  had 
its  due  by  our  architectural  painters.  The  French, 
many  of  them,  believe  it  the  work  of  their  Heyiri 
Quatre.  The  English  should  claim  it  more  entirely. 
Cooke's  other  pictures  are  marine,  his  diploma 
work,  "  A  Dutch  Fishing  Vessel  making  for  Yar- 
mouth," more  powerful  than  interesting,  and  an 
"  Interior  at  Venice,"  showing  the  versatility  of 
his  gifts.  *■ 

From  Cooke  alliteration  takes  us  to  Hook,  who 
shares  his  power  for  variety  of  subject,  being 
equally  at  home  in  the  country-lane,  or  on  the 
sea-shore,  or  at  sea  entirely  ;  the  very  brine  of  the 
ocean  seems  to  be  perceptible  while  you  stand  by 
Hook's  pictures.  He  has-  placed  his  scenes  in 
Cornwall,  not  Devonshire,  this  year — a  pleasant 
change  ;  and  as  his  extraordinary  gift  is  for  "  the 
salt  sea  wave,"  the  Atlantic  will  give  him  many 
subjects  as  it  dashes  in  its  glory  against  the  rough 
Cornish  headlands.  Stanfield  has  given  us  a 
charming  scene  of  sea,  too,  in  the  "Mewstone 
Plymouth  Sound,"  and  in  "  Peace  "  and  "  War," 
ships  and  their  reflections  on  the  water,  in  the 
clearness  we  have  so  long  loved  in  this  veteran 
marine  painter. 

Faed  has  only  two  pictures  this  year  ;  he  seems 
resting  on  his  oars.  "  Baith  Father  and  Mother," 
a  widower  performing  a  mother's  offices  to  his  little 
girl  going  to  school,  is  a  pretty  cottage  incident. 
He  is  tugging  on  her  gloves,  to  join  her  com- 
panions and  go  to  school  together.  His  "  Washing 
Day  "  is  true  ;  but  commonplace  incidents  of  this 
nature  want  a  dash  of  sentiment  to  redeem  them 
from  vulgarity.  The  father's  love  and  the  child's 
confidence  give  this  in  the  first  picture.  The 
washing  girl,  as  she  wrings  her  garment,  has  ]ione  ; 
for  you  see  no  object,  out  of  herself,  for  whom  she 
is  at  work  :  it  is  only  "  toil  and  moil,"  common 
labour,  for  food. 

Calderon  has  two  powerful  pictures  this  year. 
"  The  Burial  of  Hampden,"  the  troops  following 
the  simple  coffin,  with  arms  reversed,  to  its  last 
resting-place  in  the  parish  church  near  his  home; 
singing  the  ninetieth  Psalm  as  they  went,  and  the 
forty-third  as  they  returned.  His  second  picture  is 
full  of  force  and  feeling.  It  is  called  "  In  the 
Cloisters  at  Aries."  It  might  suggest  many  life- 
dramas.  He  has  left  them  to  you  to  work  out. 
The  expression  of  the  faces  is  full  of  intensity  of 
feeling. 

The  same  remark  may  apply  to  the  "  Norwegian 
Tidemann."  The  key  of  the  subject  is  wanting,  but 
it  awakens  vividly  the  spectator's  imagination. 

"  An  old  Norwegian  Duel "  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  pictures  in  the  gallery  this  year,  though 
dull  and  kept  down  in  colour,  and  in  an  unpopular 
room,  full  of  going  and  coming,  and  pushing,  and 
charges  of  brigades  of  crinoline.  The  "  North 
Room  "  has  been  rather  favoured  by  the  Hanging 
Committee  this  year.  It  has  a  Millais,  and  two 
Stanfields. 

"  Princess  Elizabeth  in  the  Tower" — ever  popular 
among  child  flower-carriers.  Mrs.  Ward's  "  Princes  " 
— those  favourite  historical  bribes  to  little  chil- 
dren's history,  as  a  dramatic  element,  before  doubt- 
ing days  come,  or  "  Warbecks "  or  "  Simnels " 
interfere  with  nursery  faith — in  the  pillow-mas- 
sacre, so  easily  repeated  to  wondering  nursemaids 
with  pinafores.   Princep's  "  Lady  Betty,"  a  curious 
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and  interesting  picture  of  the  new  style,  is  also 
here. 

The  niiniature-room,  opposite,  has  its  ordinary 
proportion  of  ivory  pets,  and  chalk  sketches,  and 
architectural  designs.  No  one  ever  seems  to  linger 
here,  except  for  three  charming  children,  by  Mrs, 
J.  D.  Coleridge,  and  for  Lawrence's  "  Fronde  ;  " 
Paton's  "  Study  of  Princess  Helena,"  or  Eich- 
mond's  "  Keble,"  above  k;  and  Brett's  natural 
and  wonderful  "North-weft  Squall  in  the  Medi- 
terranean," which  recalls  the  truth  of  the  stone- 
breaker  of  former  days,  and  is  a  precious  sea  study 
of  wave  and  foam ;  all  the  more  valuable  because 
free  from  human  interest  of  drowning  people,  so 
that  we  can  examine  the  sea,  in  all  its  power,  in 
peace  of  mind. 

We  have  still  Leighton's  noble  "  Dante  "  picture 
to  commend  to  every  one,  both  artistically  and 
historically  ;  and  then,  with  regret  for  limited  time 
and  vision,  we  must  leave  many  unnoticed  ;  for 
one  morning's  first  view  can  only  comprehend  the 
few  most  striking  pictures,  and  must  leave  many 
'  blushing  unseen." 

We  must,  also,  having  but  one  day  in  town,  go 
to  the  sculpture.  This  is  easily  seen,  because  the 
new  rooms  are  spacious  ;  but  there  is  nothing  very 
good  this  year.  Of  course,  the  fair  face  of  the 
Princess  is  everywhere  in  marble  ;  that  by  Gibson 
is  much  admired,  the  pose  of  the  head  especially. 
There  are  some  pretty  statuettes,  in  bronze,  of 
boyish  games,  by  Durham,  called  "  British  Sports," 
and  exhibiting  muscular  Christianity  in  early 
stages,  in  "  Cricket,"  "  Bowler,"  "  Boating  Boys," 
"Catch-ball,"  "Wanting  his  Innings,"  &c. ;  and 
also  a  very  graceful  sleeping  baby,  "  Lady  Beatrice 
Clinton,"  by  the  same  sculptor. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  of  the  International 
appear  again,  to  less  advantage  than  there,  where, 
among  the  pictures,  they  gave  coolness,  and  gained 
colour. 

Monro  has  another  "  Boy  among  Ferns,"  and  a 
fme  head  of  the  now  suffering  statesman,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  of  the  poet  Taylor ;  Foley  but 
one,  quite  obvious,  "  Bust  of  a  Gentleman  ; "  and 
there  are  some  Thorney crofts,  ever  worth  seeing, 
"  The  Boadicea,"  a  colossal  fragment,  looks  mon- 
strous in  part,  though,  being  only  in  progress  and 
in  part,  cannot  now  be  judged.  The  Nobles,  Maro- 
chettis  and  Macdonells,  are  all  "  much  as  usual ; " 
one  seems  as  if  one  had  seen  them  all  before.  Were 
it  not  so,  we  should  admire  them  more  now. 

We  must  draw  these  rambling  remarks  to  a 
close,  observing  that  we  only  wish  to  awaken 
memory  in  those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the 
Academy  Exhibition,  and  imagination  in  those 
who  have  not  had  one  of  the  purest  and  greatest 
pleasures  of  the  London  season. 

 4  

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  COMPOSERS. 

Mozart.    No.  I. 

John  Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
was  bom  the  27th  January,  1756,  in  Salzburg.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  seven  children,  all  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  except  himself,  and  one  sister 
five  years  older.  His  father  was  so  remark- 
able a  man,  and  exercised  so  much  influence  over 


his  gifted  son,  that  though,  in  general,  it^is  a  most 
wearisome  thing  to  trace  pedigree  backwards  in 
biography,  in  this  place,  with  our  hero,  it  seems 
necessary. 

Leopold  Mozart  was  the  son  of  a  bookbinder  of 
Augsburg.  He  had  considerable  taste  for  music, 
and  this  led  to  his  appointment,  first  as  musician, 
and  finally  as  Kapellmeister  of  the  archbishop's 
chapel  at  Salzburg,  He  played  well  on  the  violin, 
as  well  as  the  harpsichord  (the  piano  of  that  day), 
and  was  well  skilled  in  musical  theory  and  com- 
position, in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
lessons.  His  son  never  had  any  other  instruction 
than  from  his  father,  whose  method  of  teaching- 
was  considered  very  good.  Leopold  Mozart  was, 
except  in  their  common  musical  taste,  the  most 
striking  contrast  conceivable  to  his  son.  Metho- 
dical, severe,  parsimonious,  cold  in  manner,  but 
reliable  in  conduct,  he  was  rather  awful  in  his 
domestic  relations,  and  ruled  his  family  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  He  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  discover 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  his  boy,  and  to  him  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  attention,  that  they  might 
have  their  full  development.  But  he  was  too  stern 
for  the  sensitive  child,  and  his  over-attention  to 
externals,  and  pecuniary  and  prudential  consi- 
derations, early  disgusted  the  boy,  who  evinced 
an  absolute  horror  of  money  management,  and  an 
incapacity  for  ordinary  aff'airs,  or  the  commonest 
details  of  business.  Desultory,  wild,  full  of  feeling 
and  genius,  and  wholly  deficient  in  self-control, 
and  all  the  more  so  for  the  external  sternness 
around  his  childhood,  which  ruled  him,  but  did 
not  teach  him  to  rule  himself,  the  gifted  boy  grew 
into  manhood. 

But  to  return  to  his  early  days.  His  sister's  talent 
was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  precocious  develop- 
ment of  Wolfgang's,  as  he  was  always  present  at 
her  lessons  of  music,  in  which  she  was  a  great 
jiroficient.  Her  name  was  Anna  Maria,  her  nick- 
name Nannerl.  Her  seventh  birthday  was  an 
event  in  her  brother's  life,  little  estimated  at  the 
time.  Their  father  thought  Nannerl  old  enough 
for  regular  instruction  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
commenced  it  on  this  day.  Her  little  brother  of 
two,  playing  about  the  room  unnoticed,  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  what  was  going  on.  The  moment 
the  lesson  was  over,  he  toddled  to  the  instrument, 
and  tried  to  imitate  what  he  had  heard  and  seen. 
From  this  day,  his  whole  mind  was  absorbed  in 
sound — in  listening  to  it,  in  striving  to  produce  it. 
He  very  soon  succeeded  in  finding  thirds,  and  the 
discovery  filled  him  with  delight.  Every  spare 
moment  he  spent  at  the  instrument ;  of  course 
he  could  soon  perform  the  pieces  he  heard.  At 
four  years  old,  his  father  began  to  teach  him, 
regularly,  minuets  and  other  pieces  of  music.  He 
could  learn  anything  in  an  hour's  time  ;  often, 
indeed,  in  less — it  seemed  to  come  by  intuition. 
At  five  years  of  age  he  already  composed  little 
pieces  his  father  wrote  down  for  him.  He  soon 
learned  to  scrawl  down  some  rude  signs  represent- 
ing his  ideas,  ideas  so  rich  that  the  only  difficulty 
lay  in  their  mechanical  expression.  He  cared  for  no 
childish  games  unless  music  was  introduced  into 
them  ;  he  would  carry  his  playthings  in  j)rocession, 
whenever  he  could  get  a  playfellow,  and  sing  or 
play  a  march  meanwhile.  He  had  little  taste  for 
childish  pleasures  of  any  kmd,  and  none  for  any 
education  except  in  music,  with  the  one  singular 
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exception  of  arithmetic,  which,  though  he  after- 
wards detested  as  applied  to  I.  s.  d.  he  liked  as 
long  as  only  abstractions,  and  "figures  leading 
to  nothing."  He  could  do  very  difficult  sums  in 
his  head,  as  a  child  ;  and  also  evinced  a  natural 
aptitude  for  mathematics. 

But  neither  of  these  studies  were  of  any  practical 
use  to  him  in  after  life.  He  became  an  unreason- 
ing and  careless  spendthrift,  proving  what  is  too 
common  in  exiDerience,  that  a  power  of  numbers  is 
quite  distinct  from  a  just  use  of  the  money  they 
represent,  and  whose  expenditure  they  record. 

Wolfgang  Mozart  was  one  day  found  by  his 
father  busy  with  some  strange-looking  scrawl. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  my  little  fellow  1 "  he 
naturally  enquired. 

"  Writing  a  concerto,  papa  ;  the  first  part  is 
nearly  ready." 

"  Let  me  see  it." 

"  Not  yet,  it  is  not  finished." 

The  father,  however,  took  the  paper  from  the 
child's  reluctant  hand,  and  at  first  only  laughed  at 
the  apparently  unintelligible  marks  and  blots. 
Gradually,  however,  on  more  careful  inspection, 
his  ridicule  changed  into  honest  pride  and  joy.  He 
showed  the  writing  to  a  friend  with  him,  saying. 

Look,  everything  is  composed  according  to  the 
most  correct  rules  of  art,  only  it  is  too  difficult ; 
nobody  would  be  able  to  play  it." 

"  It  is  a  concerto,"  replied  the  child  ;  "  it  must 
be  practised  till  it  can  be  played." 

He  then  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  his  composition.  This,  of  course,  was  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  his  little  hands,  being  full  of 
intervals  impossible  to  execute,  though  correct  in 
harmony.  But  out  of  the  chaos  of  blots  and 
scrawls  the  child  drew  such  tones  and  thoughts, 
that  the  father  and  friend  stood  by,  lost  in  admi- 
ration and  amazement. 

This  proof  of  the  wonderful  precocity  and  genius 
of  his  child,  decided  his  father  on  giving  him  a 
wider  range  than  Salzburg  could  afford.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1782,  the  whole  Mozart  family  went 
for  a  short  time  to  Munich,  and  the  two  children 
performed  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  great 
applause.  This  incited  thein  to  farther  effiDrt  on 
their  return  home,  and  they  redoubled  their  ap- 
plication and  practice,  till  their  execution  was 
intrinsically,  as  well  as  relatively  to  their  age, 
wonderful. 

The  September  of  the  same  year,  Leopold  Mozart 
took  his  gifted  children  again  on  a  tour  of  per- 
formances. This  time  they  went  to  Vienna,  and 
played  there  before  the  Court.  The  Emperor 
Francis  I.  of  Austria,  took  great  notice  of  them,  and 
gave  little  Wolfgang  a  fancy  dress,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  made  after 
the  German  fashion  for  Koyal  children,  a  miniature 
of  the  army  costume.  It  is  only  in  England  there 
is  a  child-costume ;  on  the  Continent,  on  all  state 
occasions,  the  child  is  "  father  of  the  man,"  in 
uniform  precisely  alike,  only  looking  as  if  from 
Lilliput.  Little  Mozart  may  be  imagined  a  singular 
and  ridiculous  figure,  with  a  large  coat,  with  broad, 
wide  flaps  falling  behind,  a  waistcoat  to  his  knees, 
trimmed  with  embroidery,  epaulettes,  a  sword 
hangmg  down  from  his  side,  powdered  hair  confined 
in  a  bag  behind,  and  on  his  little  head  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  in  which  the  child's  face  seemed  lost. 

The  Emperor  said  one  day  to  the  little  Wolfgang, 


"It  is  not  very  difficult  to  play  with  all  one's 
fingers,  but  to  play  with  only  one,  without  seeing 
the  keys,  would,  indeed,  be  extraordinary."  With- 
out a  word  of  surprise,  the  little  boy  touched  the 
harpsichord  with  but  a  single  finger,  playing  many 
difficult  passages  thus  ;  he  then  covered  the  instru- 
ment, and  played  blindfold  so  well  that  every  one 
thought  him  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  execjition, 
though  in  reality  it  wa^his  first  attempt. 

Mozart  seems  early  t^ave  distinguished  genuine 
musicians  among  his  audience,  and  to  have  played 
accordingly,  if  he  saw  an  appreciator.  To  strangers 
and  mere  grandees  he  would  only  play  trifles,  such 
as  dance  music,  unless  some  competent  authority 
compelled  him.  One  day,  when  desired  to  play  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  he  inquired  if 
Mr.  Wagenseil,  the  ex-instructor  of  Maria  Theresa, 
were  present,  or  if  not,  if  he  might  be  sent  for. 
The  Emperor  summoned  the  musician,  and  gave  up 
his  place  by  the  piano  to  him.  Wolfgang,  now 
satisfied,  addressed  the  composer  :  "  Sir,  I  am  going 
to  play  one  of  your  concertos  ;  you  must  turn  over 
the  leaves  for  me." 

The  talent  and  originality  of  Wolfgang  made  him 
the  darling  of  the  archduchesses,  the  daughters  of 
Maria  Theresa.  Two  of  them  took  him  one  day 
all  over  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  as  a  treat  to 
amuse  him ;  but  the  poor  little  fellow,  unaccustomed 
to  move  on  shining,  slippery  polished  floors,  fell 
down.  The  elder  of  the  archduchesses  was  too 
haughty  to  notice  or  help  the  poor  child,  but  the 
younger,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  caressingly 
raised  him  up. 

"  You  are  so  kind,"  cried  he  to  her,  "  I  should 
like  to  marry  you." 

The  archduchess  dutifully  related  the  incident  to 
her  revered  mother,  who  desired  Wolfgang  to  be 
brought  to  her,  and  asked  him  what  made  him  like 
the  archduchess  so  much. 

"  Gratitude,"  said  the  child,  without  hesitation  ; 
"  she  was  kind  to  me,  and  her  sister  did  not  care 
for  me." 

The  archduchess  who  had  so  befriended  Mozart, 
and  won  his  heart,  was  Marie  Antoinette,  after- 
Avards  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen  of 
France. 

During  Wolfgang's  residence  at  Vienna  some 
one  give  him  a  little  violin  as  a  present ;  on  his 
return  to  Salzburg  he  amused  himself  with  learning 
to  play  it,  or  rather  teaching  himself.  His  father 
was  a  violin  player  and  teacher,  but  had  never 
taught  his  son. 

On  one  occasion  Wenzl,  a  skilful  violinist,  came 
to  Mozart's  father,  requesting  him  to  try  six  new 
trios  he  had  composed  during  the  absence  of  the 
Mozarts  in  Vienna.  Leopold  Mozart  took  the 
bass,  Wenzl  the  first  violin,  and  Schactner,  a 
trumpeter,  to  whom  Mozart  was  particularly 
attached,  undertook  to  play  the  second  violin. 

The  following  anecdote  concerning  this  perform- 
ance, we  give  in  Schactner's  own  words  : — 

"  Little  Wolfgang  requested  permission  to  take 
the  part  of  the  second  violin,  which  I  had  offered 
to  play.  His  father  rather  sharply  reproved  him 
for  this  demand,  observing  that,  as  he  had  never 
received  any  regular  lessons  on  the  violin  he  could 
not  possibly  play  it  properly.  Wolfgang  replied, 
that  it  did  not  require  lessons  to  play  the  second 
violin. 

"  The  father,  half  angry  at  this  reply,  told  him  to 
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go  away  and  not  interrupt  us.  Wolfgang  was  so 
hurt  at  this  that  he  began  to  cry  bitterly.  As  he 
was  going  away  with  his  little  violin,  I  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  play  with  me,  and 
the  father,  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  consented, 
saying  sternly  to  the  child,  '  Wolfgang,  you  may 
play  with  Mr.^  Schactner,  on  condition  that  you 
play  very  softly,  and  do  not  let  yourself  be  heard, 
otherwise,  I  shall  send  you  out  directly.' 

"  We  began  the  trio,  little  Mozart  playing  with 
me,  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  perceived,  with 
the  greatest  astonishment,  that  I  was  perfectly 
useless.  Without  saying  anything,  I  laid  down 
my  violin,  and  looked  at  the  father,  who  shed  tears 
of  affection  at  the  sight.  The  child  played  all  the 
six  trios  in  the  same  manner." 

It  is  not  surprising  after  this,  that  Schactner 
petted  and  indulged  Wolferl  (the  diminutive  of 
Wolfgang),  and  now  and  then  lent  him  his  own 
violin,  which  Wolferl  especially  valued,  because  he 
could  draw  from  it  exceedingly  soft  sounds.  One 
day  when  Schactner  came  to  the  house,  he  found 
young  Mozart  amusing  himself  with  his  own  little 
violin.    His  first  inquiry  on  seeing  his  friend  was, 

"  May  I  have  your  violin,  tuned  as  it  was  v/hen 
I  last  used  it  ?  It  is  half  a  quarter  of  a  note 
below  this." 

Schactner  consented,  the  violin  was  sent  for,  and 
proved  to  be  precisely  at  the  pitch  Wolferl  had 
said. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  child's  musical  organiza- 
tion evinced  itself  in  everything  ;  he  was  too  sen- 
sitive in  feeling  for  health,  strength,  or  happiness, 
except  in  his  art.  If  he  disliked  a  sound,  that 
sound  was  agony  to  him.  As  late  as  until  his 
tenth  year,  he  had  an  insurmountable  horror  of 
the  trumpet,  except  as  an  accompaniment.  The 
very  sight  of  the  instrument  terrified  him.  His 
severe  father  thought  he  could  cure  him  of  this 
fear  in  his  usual  stern  way,  by  ignoring  it ;  he  ac- 
cordingly one  day  suddenly  caused  the  trumpet  to 
be  blown  before  the  boy.  At  the  first  blast,  poor 
little  Wolferl  turned  pale,  fell  upon  the  floor,  and 
would  probably  have  been  in  convulsions  if  they 
had  not  ceased  playing  immediately. 

In  genius  a  man,  and  more  than  a  man,  Wolferl 
was  a  simple  child  in  obedience  and  docility ;  he 
seemed  to  have  no  passions  except  for  music,  no 
wishes  beyond  leisure  for  harmony. 

His  playing  had  become  so  exquisite,  from  his 
gifts  and  the  polish  of  constant  practice  and  study, 
that  his  father  felt  the  time  had  come  for  showing 
him  more  widely  in  the  world.  He  decided  on 
taking  both  his  children  to  Paris,  thinking  their 
genius  would  win  richer  harvests  there  than  their 
native  land  could  ever  offer  them.  The  family 
travelled  frugally  and  leisurely,  but  unfortunately 
no  details  of  their  journey  are  extant,  but  the 
names  of  the  places  they  visited  in  the  course  of 
1763,  en  route  to  Paris,  where  they  settled  them- 
selves in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

They  saw  Munich  again,  Augsburg,  Stuttgard, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,  Coblentz,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Brussels,  before  opening  their  Parisian  cam- 
paign, after  several  public  concerts  and  perform- 
ances on  their  way,  in  which  they  were  much 
admired.  They  arrived  at  Paris  in  November, 
and  remained  there  five  months. 

Among  the  countless  introductions  the  Mozart 
family  brought  with  them  to  Paris,  was  one  to 


Herr  Grimm,  the  Secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  friend  of  Eousseau  and  of  Diderot.  He 
was  invaluable  to  them  as  a  guide  in  their  changed 
and  brilliant  Paris  life,  treating  them  in  every 
respect  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  confidence. 
An  extract  from  a  letter  of  Grimm's  concerning 
them,  to  a  friend  of  his,  will  be  best  given  in  his 
own  words. 

"  A  Kapellmeister  (director  of  a  musical  chapel) 
from  Salzburg,  named  Mozart,  has  arrived  here 
lately  with  two  charming  children.  The  elder  of 
the  two,  a  girl  of  eleven,  plays  the  piano  in  a  very 
brilliant  manner,  executing  the  most  difficult  pieces 
with  perfect  time  and  precision.  The  younger,  a 
boy  scarcely  seven,  is  so  extraordinary  a  genius, 
one  can  hardly  believe  one's  own  eyes  and  ears  as 
witnesses  to  his  performances.  He  not  only  plays 
the  most  intricate  and  difficult  music  with  little 
hands  that  can  barely  stretch  a  sixth,  but  he  ex- 
temporizes often  for  hours  together,  with  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  harmonious  and  beautiful  ideas. 
The  most  learned  musicians  could  not  by  know- 
ledge exceed  his  intuitions  on  modulation  and 
harmony.  He  has  such  facility  on  the  piano, 
that  he  plays  it  with  equal  precision  and  rapidity 
if  the  keys  are  covered  with  a  handkerchief.  He 
writes  and  composes  with  amazing  fluency,  without 
approaching  the  instrument  at  all.  I  gave  him  a 
minuet,  and  asked  him  to  set  a  bass  to  it  ;  he 
seized  the  pen  and  did  so,  without  even  a  glance 
at  the  piano.  Of  course  it  costs  him  nothing  to 
transpose  any  air  into  any  key  which  may  be 
desired.  But  the  following  performance  I  myself 
witnessed,  or  could  scarce  believe  : — 

"A  lady  asked  him  to  accompany  her  in  an 
Italian  cavatina  she  sung  without  her  notes,  giving 
him  no  music. 

"  The  child's  fingers  wandered  over  the  basses  as 
she  sung,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  ceased,  he  begged 
her  to  recommence  the  air,  and  played  a  beautiful 
and  complete  accompaniment.  He  begged  her 
again  and  again  to  sing  the  same  air,  and  each 
time  varied  entirely  the  character  of  his  accom- 
paniment. This  was  repeated  ten  times,  and  the 
child  would  still  have  continued  it,  unless  ordered 
to  stop.  I  can  hardly  see  how  such  wonderful 
genius  can  be  preserved,  and  the  child's  head  not 
perfectly  turned  by  the  admiration  he  must  ever 
excite." 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  appreciating  friend, 
the  visit  of  the  Mozarts  to  Paris  was  very  success- 
ful. They  gave  concerts,  and  received  invitations 
to  the  first  society.  The  aristocracy  of  France,  the 
Court,  the  whole  Royal  family,  and  even  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  feted  them.  They  were  all  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  their  reception.  Leopold  Mozart 
triumj)hantly  counted  the  louis  d'ors  he  had  gained 
in  Paris,  Nannerl  her  beautiful  presents,  and  little 
Wolfgang  the  delicacies  he  had  been  suj)plied  with 
from  the  Eoyal  table.  The  Queen  encouraged  him 
to  prattle  in  German  to  her  whatever  came  into 
his  head,  and  translated  it  to  the  King.  Even  the 
blase  old  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  amused  by  this. 

The  little  Mozart,  encouraged  by  these  famili- 
arities, had  actually  the  audacity  to  ask  Madame 
de  Pompadour  why  she  had  not  kissed  him. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  who  does  not  want  to  kiss 
me  ?    The  Queen  has  kissed  me." 

On  all  sides  nothing  was  heard  but  the  praises 
of  these  wonderful  and  favoured  children,  and  a 
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picture  was  taken  of  them  (a  far  greater  compli- 
ment than  in  these  photograph  days,  when  every 
one  is  represented  in  every  way),  in  which  the 
whole  family  group  appears,  the  father  with  his 
violin,  the  boy  playing  the  piano,  and  his  sister 
singing, 

Leopold  Mozart  thought  he  might  venture  the 
first  publication  of  his  son's  works  at  Paris,  while 
in  such  height  of  popular  favour.  He  published 
four  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  ad  libitum,  of 
which  two  were  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Victoire 
of  France,  the  second  daughter  of  Louis  XV. 

After  this  gay  and  glorious  winter  in  Paris,  in 
which,  however,  no  amusement  was  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  childrens'  practising  in  the  most 
regular  and  thorough  manner,  so  as  to  keep  up 
and  improve  their  amazing  natural  gifts,  Leopold 
thought  a  season  in  London  would  he  successful. 
In  April,  1764,  the  Mozarts  set  out  for  what  they 
called  "  the  land  of  guineas  and  of  old  music." 

Their  reception  in  London  was  quite  as  brilliant 
as  ia  Paris,  indeed  even  more  gratifying  in  some 
respects.  George  the  Third  was  a  connoisseur  of 
music,  and  a  performer  himself.  His  wife.  Queen 
Charlotte,  was  also  a  good  judge  of  it.  Mozart  had 
never  yet  played  to  such  good  royal  and  distin- 
guished patrons,  and'  this  seemed  to  arouse  his 
enthusiasm  to  a  still  higher  point,  if  that  were 
possible. 

Mozart  was  also  influenced  by  the  memory  of 
Handel,  who  was  only  lately  dead  (1759),  in 
England,  and  whose  works  were  in  their  full 
glory.  He  was  much  impressed  by  seeing  the 
monument  of  Handel  between  Newton  and  Shake- 
spere  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  what  he  called 
the  kings'  burial-place. 

He  also  in  England  became  acquainted  with  a 
great  living  musician,  a  son  and  musical  heir  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  known  here  as  the  English  Bach. 
Christian  Bach  was  the  Queen's  music-master,  and 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  gifted  child.  He  took 
him  one  day  between  his  knees,  and  asked  him  to 
play  a  sonata  he  placed  before  him.  The  child  did 
so  perfectly,  and  then  Bach  played  another  alter- 
nately with  little  Mozart,  who  so  adapted  his  play- 
ing, that  any  one  at  a  distance  not  seeing  two 
performers,  would  have  thought  there  was  but  one, 
there  was  such  unity  in  the  expression. 

Mozart  played  at  sight  various  pieces  set  before 
him  of  difficult  and  abstruse  music,  fugues  even  of 
Bach  and  of  Handel.  But  he  one  day,  before  the 
King,  performed  something  more  wonderful  still, 
which  would  be  incredible  if  we  did  not  believe 
that  at  this  time,  though  in  years  a  child  of  eight, 
he  was  in  musical  powers  a  man.  His  father  now 
said  of  him  that  he  knew  all  that  was  required  of 
a  professor  of  forty.  His  execution  and  taste  were 
equal  to  his  knowledge. 

The  performance  so  especially  rare  in  a  child  of 
eight  was  that  of  playing  from  a  bass  alone  (of 
Handel),  the  entire  melody.  This  bass  happened 
to  be  lying  on  the  piano,  in  the  room  at  the  palace 
where  the  child  was  playing.  He  drew  out  from 
its  simple  figured  chords  a  most  exquisite  melody. 
This  was  far  more  difficult  than  what  he  had  before 
done  at  Paris  with  so  much  admiration,  i.  e.  putting 
in  a  bass  to  a  given  melody. 

The  connoisseurs  were  all  astounded  at  the  de- 
ciphering of  this  musical  problem — a  difficult  work 
even  for  an  accomplished  student  of  music, 


Mozart  had  by  this  time  added  the  (yrgan  to  his 
instruments,  and  his  playing  on  this  was  even  more 
admired  in  London  than  that  on  the  harpsichord, 
alias  piano  ;  probably  because  our  organs  were 
better,  in  proportion,  than  our  pianos. 

There  is  an  interesting  notice  of  Mozart  in  the 
60th  volume  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
date  1770.  It  is  written  by  Barrington.  He 
speaks  of  Wolfgang  ^ozart  as  a  musical  and 
psychological  wonder,  and  gives,  as  proofs  of  this, 
several  musical  feats,  of  which  he  was  himself  wit- 
ness. What  appears  to  have  astonished  him  the 
most  was  to  see  the  child  play,  from  score,  a  piece 
written  for  two  violins  and  a  bass,  to  words  of 
Metastasio.  Wolfgang  gave  on  the  piano  the 
whole  idea  of  the  concerted  music,  so  as  to  make 
the  leading  theme  completely  intelligible. 

This  has  been  compared  to  reading  aloud,  a 
play  of  Shakespere's,  from  an  edition  in  which 
text  and  notes  were  all  printed  together,  one  over 
the  other,  whieh  certainly  would  be  a  difficulty  for 
an  adult,  and  an  impossibility  for  a  child  of  eight 
years  of  age. 

Mozart  seemed  to  have  had  by  intuition  the  chief 
idea  of  the  music,  and  the  power  of  bringing  it 
out.  In  this  he  has  been  compared  to  Garrick,  in 
his  Shakespere-acting,  by  Barrington,  a  most  com- 
petent judge.  Mozart  at  this  time  began  to  sing, 
in  a  weak,  sweet,  and  childish  voice,  but  with  ex- 
quisite purity  of  tone. 

He  also  began  to  compose  symphonies,  or  rather 
pieces  suggestive  of  some  one  idea,  for  which  a 
word  was  given  him.  He  wrote  one  on  the  word 
Love,  another  on  Treachery,  another  on  Anger. 
In  playing  these,  the  expression  of  his  whole  face 
seemed  changed  ;  the  dramatic  element  in  his 
nature  came  out  in  full  force,  and  he  was  almost 
overpowered  by  his  own  excitement  in  these  im- 
provisations. 

People  began  to  think  that  it  was  impossible 
Wolfgang  should  be  the  age  his  father  professed 
him  to  be.  Many  said  that  he  might  be  very 
diminutive,  but  must  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least. 
Parties  ran  so  high  upon  this  age-question,  that  at 
length  the  Bavarian  ambassador  procured  a  copy 
of  the  child's  birth-register,  from  his  native  country, 
to  settle  the  dispute.  It  was  proved  in  favour  of 
his  youth,  and  then  Barrmgton  made  the  notes 
for  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  referred  to 
above.  Count  Haslang  was  ambassador  at  the  time 
in  Bavaria. 

Barrington  drew  attention  to  the  resemblance 
between  Mozart  and  Handel,  whose  memory  was 
then  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  "  Handel,"  said 
Barrington,  "  had  played  the  harpsichord  at  seven, 
and  commenced  composition  at  nine  ;  but  as  Mozart 
had  begun  everything  earlier  in  life,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from,  him,  should  his  life  be  pro- 
tracted, like  that  of  Handel,  until  nearly  seventy." 
Alas  !  he  hardly  reached  half  that  age  ;  yet  he 
lived  long  enough  to  leave  an  undying  name,  to 
have  an  earthly  immortality.  But  to  return  to 
his  childhood. 

Mozart  wrote,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
six  sonatas,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  one  duet  for  four  hands — the  first  he 
ever  wrote  of  this  kind. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1765,  the  Mozart  family 
left  England,  well  pleased  with  their  success  and 
reception  there.  They  went  to  Calais,  and  through 
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Flanders  to  the  Hague.  Here  both  children  were 
seriously  ill  for  some  time,  and  their  lives  in  danger. 
The  Princess  of  Nassau- Weilburg,  at  whose  invi- 
tation this  journey  to  Holland  had  been  under- 
taken, lavished  every  care  and  attention  on  the 
children  during  their  sickness  ;  which  Wolfgang 
gracefully  acknowledged,  on  his  recovery,  by  dedi- 
cating to  her  six  sonatas. 

The  Mozarts  went  for  a  month  to  Amsterdam, 
early  in  1766  ;  whence  they  returned  to  the  Hague, 
to  be  present  at  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  brother  of  the  Princess,  their  friend  and 
protectress.  Mozart  composed  a  quodlibet  for  this 
ceremony,  i.e.  a  piece  in  which  all  the  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  played  together,  and  then  each  in 
turn,  separately,  variations  on  the  same  air. 

After  this  fete  was  over,  the  Mozarts  paid  another 
flymg  visit  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  give  two  concerts,  notwithstanding  its  being 
Lent,  and  public  amusements  strictly  forbidden 
there  in  consequence.  An  exception  was  made  in 
this  case,  because  it  was  said,  "  the  wonderful  gifts 
of  the  children  served  to  the  praise  of  God." 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  the  Mozarts  returned 
again  to  Paris  for  a  time.  Their  friend  Grimm 
was  still  there,  and  as  kind  as  before.  He  says  of 
them  : — 

"  We  have  again  here  the  two  charming  children 
of  the  Kapellmeister  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
who  delighted  us  all  two  years  ago.  They  have 
been  eighteen  months  in  England,  and  six  in  Hol- 
land, and  are  now  on  their  way  home.  Wherever 
they  have  travelled,  there  has  been  but  one  voice 
in  their  praise.  Mademoiselle  Mozart,  now  four- 
teen years  old,  is  very  pleasing  in  mamiers  and 
appearance  ;  plays  the  piano  beautifully,  and  with 
great  taste  and  expression.  It  is  only  the  amazing 
gifts  of  her  brother  that  make  her  less  noticed. 
He  is  now  nine  years  old  ;  has  scarcely  grown  at 
all  since  he  was  here,  except  in  his  art,  in  which 
he  has  made  great  strides." 

He  then  narrated  the  wonderful  powers  of  the 
boy  at  length,  continuing  : — 

"  Many  well-considered  musicians  and  Kapell- 
meisters die  without  knowing  what  this  child  of 
nine  does  of  harmony.  One  might  descant  for 
hours  on  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  most  lovable  beings  possible  ; 
everything  he  says  and  does  is  so  full  of  spirit  and 
sentiment,  united  with  the  simplicity  of  his  age. 
The  only  fear  he  can  excite  is,  lest  fruit  so  early 
ripe  should  fall  before  its  time.  If  this  child  lives, 
Salzburg  will  never  hold  him  ;  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  will  dispute  for  his  possession.  His  father 
is  not  only  an  artist,  but  a  man  of  great  sense, 
more  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  person  of  his 
position." 

After  the  Mozarts  left  Paris,  they  visited  Sw:itzer- 
land  ;  and  there  they  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Salomon  Gessner,  who  presented  a  copy  of  his 
works  to  Wolfgang,  with  this  inscription  :  "To 
the  pride  of  Germany,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
world." 

At  Munich,  on  their  way  home,  the  Elector  gave 
Mozart  a  musical  theme,  and  required  him  to  de- 
velop it,  and  write  it  down  at  once  in  his  presence, 
without  recurring  to  either  violin  or  harpsichord. 
Wolfgang  did  this  easily,  and  so  excited  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Elector  and  his  whole  Court. 

After  an  absence  of  three  years,  the  Mozarts 


returned  to  Salzburg  and  their  home,  where  a 
year's  quiet  was  indispensable,  and  very  beneficial 
to  them.  Of  course  the  Salzburgers  were  become 
proud  of  their  fellow- citizens,  who  had  gone  out 
unknown  from  among  them,  and  returned  famous. 
Many  persons  professed  an  intimacy  with  them 
who  had  left  them  unnoticed  before,  and  had, 
indeed,  deemed  them  below  them.  There  was  at 
this  time,  in  Germany,  a  very  marked  distinction 
between  those  of  noble  blood  (the  "  Vons ")  and 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Many,  however,  were 
willing  to  patronize  and  notice  the  Mozarts,  who 
belonged  to  the  plebeians,  now  that  they  had  been 
admired  elsewhere. 

But  they  were  too  shrewd  for  this  late  and 
spurious  patronage,  and  preferred  devoting  their 
time  at  Salzburg  to  study  and  rest,  so  as  to  refit, 
as  it  were,  for  another  campaign  elsewhere.  Wolf- 
gang, especially,  now  studied  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  both  of  Germany  and  of  Italy — 
Sebastian  and  Emanuel  Bach,  and  Handel,  for  the 
German  school  ;  and  Scarlatti,  Leo,  and  Durante 
for  the  Italian,  This  period  of  quiet  study  and 
practice  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Wolfgang 
Mozart  educationally,  and  gave  him  stores  which 
enriched  all  his  future  life  and  compositions.  The 
calm,  regular  study  and  work,  benefited  him  in 
every  way. 

At  length,  however,  his  father  thought  it  was 
time  to  wm  fresh  laurels  ;  so  he  took  his  children 
to  Vienna.  Thence  they  had  to  fly  before  the  small- 
pox, which  proved  to  be  raging  there.  They  did 
not,  however,  escape  this  malady,  though  they  had 
fled  from  it  to  Olmutz  :  it  followed  them  there,  and 
they  were  ill  two  months  with  it.  On  their  re- 
covery, they  returned  to  Vienna,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  attention  and  much  flattering- 
kindness  by  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  J oseph  II. 
Many  distinguished  persons  noticed  them  ;  Prince 
Kaunitz,  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  Fraulein  von  Gut- 
temberg  (the  favourite  of  the  Empress-Mother), 
and  even  Metastasio,  were  interested  in  them.  Yet 
all  this  notice  at  Vienna  led  to  a  course  of  dis- 
agreeable consequences,  worries,  and  false  expecta- 
tions. The  details  would  be  tedious  of  the  jealousy 
the  child  excited  among  the  veteran  musicians  of 
Vienna,  who  thought  their  craft  in  danger,  and 
treated  the  new  comer  as  an  enemy. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  commissioned  Mozart 
to  compose  the  music  of  an  opera-bufia,  "  La  Finta 
Simplice  "  (The  Simple  Artifice).  He  did  so  with 
prompt  obedience,  and  with  great  talent.  It  was 
played  at  the  houses  of  Hasse  and  of  Metastasio, 
and  received  their  full  approval.  But  the  old 
proverb  came  in  too  truly  here — 

There's  many  a  slip 

Between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

The  opera  could  not  be  performed  at  the  theatre 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  actors  and  singers 
there.  Of  course  they  could  not  refuse  the  Em- 
peror's orders  to  try  it :  but  they  professed  to  find 
such  impossibilities  in  its  execution,  such  faults  in 
its  arrangement,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  given  up. 
The  real  fact  was,  the  manager  set  himsefi'  against 
it,  declaring  he  who  had  served  under  Gliick  would 
never  follow  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  ;  and  he 
stirred  up  the  singers  and  the  orchestra  to  make 
difficulties  and  delays,  until,  at  last,  after  endless, 
false,  and  frivolous  excuses,  the  thing  fell  to  the 
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ground,  and  was  never  produced  on  the  stage 
at  all. 

This  was  a  great  loss,  as  well  as  annoyance,  to 
the  Mozarts  :  their  stay  iii  Vienna  became  a  costly 
instead  of  a  profitable  one,  and  Leopold  Mozart 
decided  to  leave  it ;  not,  however,  before  giving 
some  public  proofs  of  his  son's  genius  and  powers, 
to  silence  the  reports  of  his  enemies,  some  of  whom 
spread  reports  that  the  vaunted  compositions,  so 
amazing  for  his  son's  age,  were  really  the  work  of 
the  father  instead. 

To  prove  the  falsehood  of  this,  at  a  large  party 
assembled  at  the  rooms  of  Metastasio,  as  well  as  at 
other  places,  Leopold  Mozart  desired  any  one  to 
open  Metastasio's  works  anywhere,  and  give  his 
son  a  subject  for  music.  Wolfgang  sat  down  at 
once,  and  wrote  ofi:'  immediately  a  song  and  its 
accompaniment,  suited  to  the  v/ords  given  at 
hazard.  Another  time,  he  invited  any  one  to  give 
an  air,  and  challenge  his  son  to  write  parts  for  all 
the  instruments,  to  make  a  concerted  piece  of  it. 
This  also  was  done  with  great  success,  at  various 
times,  and  before  different  persons,  and  competent 
judges  of  the  result,  and  was  a  thorough  success. 

But  Mozart  wound  up  his  residence  in  Vienna 
with  a  more  decisive  success  than  even  the  opera- 
buffa  at  the  Opera-house  could  have  afforded  him. 
A  new  church  for  the  Orphan-house  was  about  to 
be  consecrated.  Solemn  music  was  required  for 
the  occasion,  and  Mozart  was  invited  to  produce  it. 
A  mass,  a  motett,  and  a  trumpet  duet  were  needed, 
and  the  composer  was  to  conduct  their  performance 
in  person.  This  was  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the 
vindication  and  display  of  the  talent  of  the  gifted 
youth. 

The  whole  thing  ended  delightfully.  The  crowd 
of  his  hearers  was  immense,  the  Emperor  and  his 
whole  Court  were  present,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  despised  boy  of  twelve  at  the  head  of 
the  orchestra,  as  conductor.  The  Empress  testified 
her  approbation  by  a  magnificent  present  to  Mozart ; 
the  Emperor  spoke  words  of  true  and  full  appre- 
ciation ;  and  Mozart's  cup  was  full. 

After  this  splendid  victory  over  their  enemies, 
and  triumphant  proof  of  Wolfgang's  powers,  his 
father  wisely  left  Vienna,  after  fourteen  months' 
stay  there  of  mingled  mortification  and  success. 
They  returned  to  Salzburg,  to  study  counterpoint 
thoroughly,  and  also  the  Italian  language,  pre- 
paratory to  a  journey  to  Italy. 

Mozart  had  now  seen  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris, 
London,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  but  had  never 
been  in  Italy.  A  journey  to  Italy  was  absolutely 
indispensable,  at  that  time,  to  a  musical  composer. 
It  was  the  only  home  of  music  in  Europe,  until  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  when  it  dawned  in  Ger- 
many in  the  person  of  Handel,  followed  by  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  Gliick,  and  Haydn.  Gliick  had,  how- 
ever, become  ftxmous  first  in  Paris,  where  he  intro- 
duced true  musical  tragedy  in  his  "  Iphigenia." 
But  his  quarrels  with  Piccini  there,  too  much  absorb 
attention  from  his  musical  work. 

Mozart  remained  a  year  at  Salzburg  before  his 
Italian  tour  ;  and  during  this  time  he  was  made 
director  of  the  chapel  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg, proving  he  was  fully  apj)reciated  now  in  his 
native  place.  Mozart's  mother  and  sister  did  not 
accompany  him  to  Italy  ;  they  remained  at  home 
at  Salzburg. 

Leopold  and  Wolfgang  Mozart  went  first  to 


Milan,  where  he  was  exceedingly  admired,  and 
engaged  to  write  the  music  for  the  opera  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  Carnival  of  1771.  In  March  they 
quitted  Milan,  after  a  series  of  fetes,  concerts,  invi- 
tations, and  presents,  too  numerous  to  describe  and 
which  rendered  their  Italian  journey  everywhere 
an  ovation. 

At  Bologna,  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Padre  Martini,  Jomelli's  master.  The 
Bolognese  amateurs  were  amazed  to  see  a  child  of 
thirteen,  whose  diminutive  stature  made  him  ap- 
pear still  younger,  capable  of  developing  all  the 
subjects  of  fugues  Martini  gave  him,  and  executing 
them  perfectly  on  the  pianoforte  ;  which  was  in- 
deed surprising,  as  Martini  was  the  oracle  of  his 
time,  the  greatest  counterpoint  of  his  age.  Mozart 
gave  such  satisfaction  to  this  most  difficult  and 
severe  judge,  in  every  work  to  which  he  set  him, 
that  Padre  Martini  declared  himself  a  firm  friend 
to  the  boy  in  every  way,  and,  a  few  months  after 
this,  made  him  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  of  Bologna. 

Mozart  here  also  became  acquainted  with  Pari- 
nelli,  a  very  celebrated  man,  whose  life  was  a 
drama  in  itself.  As  singer  and  physician,  he  had 
cured  the  malady  of  Philip  V.  King  of  Spain  ;  as 
singer  and  prime  minister,  he  had  ruled  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  in  a  manner  which  had  done  him 
great  honour,  giving  dowers  to  poor,  portionless 
singing-girls,  and  pensions  to  his  worst  calumnia- 
tors. When,  at  length,  court  favour  declined  to- 
wards him,  Farinelli  resigned  his  office  with  as 
much  dignity  as  he  had  shown  moderation  in  the 
use  of  it,  returned  with  all  his  property  to  his 
native  land,  and  settled  himself  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  an  elegant  villa  he  had  built  near  Bologna. 
It  was  he  who  induced  Padre  Martini  to  write  the 
"  History  of  Music,"  and  assisted  him  in  doing  so, 
by  sending  him  a  musical  library,  collected  at  his 
own  cost,  which  was  the  largest  then  known  in 
Europe.  It  numbered  7,000  printed  works,  and 
300  manuscripts. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  friend- 
ship between  Farinelli  and  Mozart,  both  most  re- 
markable beings,  one  at  the  commencement  of  his 
earthly  course,  and  the  other  nearing  its  close — 
one  in  the  promise  of  the  rising  sun,  with  every- 
thing before  him,  as  yet  only  in  the  dawn  of  his 
glory,  looking  to,  and  leaning  on  him,  who  had  run 
a  brilliant  career  in  music,  literature,  and  states- 
manship, and  was  contented  to  pass  the  evening  of 
his  days  in  quiet  peaceful  enjoyment  of  art  and 
society,  over  which  he  threw  the  halo  of  sunset. 

The  approach  of  the  Holy  Week  at  Eome  drew 
Mozart  from  Bologna  and  friendship,  early  in 
April,  1770.  Of  course  to  him  the  music  of  Passion 
Week  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  the  great  object. 
As  at  that  time  the  Pope's  musicians  were  for- 
bidden, on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  give  copies 
of  the  "  Miserere,"  then  performed,  Wolfgang  de- 
termined to  commit  it  to  memory  on  its  first 
performance,  and  correct  it  on  its  repetition.  He 
actually  did  this,  and  attended  the  service  on  Good 
Friday,  with  the  manuscript  in  his  hat,  which  he 
had  written  the  preceding  day  immediately  after 
the  performance.  Leopold  Mozart  prudently  felt 
some  fears  if  the  story  of  this  feat  got  abroad,  and 
would  have  concealed  it  at  Rome,  only  mentioning 
it  in  letters,  still  extant,  to  his  wife.  But  the  boy 
was  less  prudent,  naturally — the  report  spread,  and 
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he  was  engaged  to  sing  the  "  Miserere  "  at  a  public 
concert  at  Eome.  The  amazement  of  Cristofori, 
the  chief  musician  of  the  papal  band,  who  had  sung 
it  at  the  Sistine  Chapel,  rendered  the  triumph  of 
Mozart  complete. 

To  prove  the  (iifficulty  of  what  Wolfgang  had 
done,  we  must  explain  the  nature  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Miserere  "  at  that  time  in  Rome. 

The  "  Miserere,"  which  is  performed  twice 
during  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  was  composed  two 
hundred  years  ago,  by  Gregorio  Allegri,  a  de- 
scendant of  Antonio  Allegi'i,  better  known  as 
Correggio,  the  jDainter.  The  sublime  effect  of  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
sung — the  accent,  the  crescendos  and  diminuendos, 
the  acceleration  and  retarding  of  the  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  also  in  singing 
some  of  the  verses  with  more  animation  than 
others.  There  is  a  kind  of  traditional  knowledge 
by  which  the  Pope's  singers  are  taught  these 
effects,  by  peculiar  management  of  their  voices,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  express  by  notes.  The 
same  melody  is  rejieated  in  all  the  verses  of  the 
psalm  ;  but  the  music,  though  similar  in  the 
masses,  is  varied  in  the  details.  No  one  could 
have  recalled  all  this  but  a  musician  of  wonderful 
power  and  genius,  and  it  seems  indeed  to  have  left 
a  deep  impression,  in  its  solemn  and  affecting  tones, 
on  the  young  mind  which  heard  them,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1770. 

To  prove  that  the  music  of  the  "  Miserere,"  as 
written  only,  conveys  none  of  the  sentiment 
awakened  by  its  performance  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  we  may  refer  to  the  anecdote  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Austriii,  who  was  not  only 
fond  of  music,  but  himself  a  composer,  and  who 
formally  requested  of  the  Pope,  through  his  ambas- 
sador, a  copy  for  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna. 
The  request  was  complied  with,  with  equal  for- 
mality, at  Rome,  and  the  Pope's  musical  director 
had  it  written  "out  and  sent  to  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
who  had  the  first  singers  of  the  day  in  his  service. 

Notwithstanding  their  talents,  the  "  Miserere  " 
fell  so  flatly  at  Vienna,  sounding  only  like  a  common 
chant,  that  the  Emperor  thought  he  had  been 
deceived,  and  the  true  music  withheld.  He  sent 
a  courier  to  the  Pope  to  complain  that  some  inferior 
comjDosition  had  been  sent  him  ;  and  the  Pope,  to 
punish  this,  instantly  dismissed  the  director  of 
music.  The  poor  aggrieved  director,  however,  got 
one  of  the  cardinals  to  intercede  for  him,  explain- 
ing that  the  "  Miserere"  could  not  be  represented  by 
notes — that,  in  fact,  "  it  must  be  heard,  not  seen," 
and  required  repeated  lessons  from  the  singers, 
who  had  the  traditions  of  its  performance. 

The  Pope,  who  knew  nothing  of  music,  scoffed 
at  this,  saying,  "  Notes  must  be  as  good  at  Vienna, 
as  at  Rome." 

The  director  then  begged  permission  to  write  his 
defence  to  the  Emperor,  and  this  being  allowed, 
the  difficulty  was  cleared  up,  and  the  poor  musician 
restored  to  his  post.  It  was  this  well-known  inci- 
dent that  made  the  Italians  so  full  of  incredulity 
and  astonishment,  when  they  heard  a  child  sing 
their  "  Miserere,"  after  only  twice  hearing,  and 
never  learning  nor  seeing  it.  It  is  not  surprising 
this  success  placed  Mozart  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  popularity  in  Rome . 

From  Rome  they  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  here 
Wolfgang  played  on  the  piano-forte  at  the  Con- 


servatorio  alia  Pieta.  The  audience  were  so  unac- 
customed to  such  playing,  that  they  imagined  the 
boy  was  bewitched,  and  thought  they  detected  the 
magic  ring  on  his  finger  which  gave  him  such 
suiDernatural  powers.  Without  answering  them, 
the  boy  simply  rose,  laid  the  ring  on  the  piano 
before  them,  and  silently  resumed  the  sonata, 
exactly  where  they  had  interrupted  it.  When  the 
people  found  the  music  equally  beautiful,  shorn  of 
magic  aids,  their  admiration  knew  no  bounds. 
Wolfang  gave  a  second  grand  concert  at  the  house 
of  Prince  Kaunitz,  his  early  patron  at  Vienna,  now 
the  Emperor's  ambassador  in  Italy,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  had  an  audience  of  the 
Pope,  by  the  papal  command,  and  received  the 
cross  and  brevet  of  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Militia, 
which  he  wore  the  rest  of  his  visit  to  Rome,  but 
afterwards  left  off,  saying,  "  I  am  not  a  knight,  but 
the  composer  of  the  Orpheus  Theatre." 

Mozart  revisited  Bologna  in  the  sunmier  of  1770, 
and  was  there  unanimously  elected  member  of  their 
Philharmonic  Academy.  His  father  hastened  his 
return  to  Milan,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  that 
his  son  might  fulfil  kis  engagements  there. 

During  the  whole  of  this  Italian  journey,  Wolf- 
gang kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  his 
only  sister,  Nannerl,  who  was  left  behind  at 
Salzburg.  Some  scraps  of  these  letters  remain, 
but  are  unfortunately  so  confused,  in  such  a  broken 
patois  of  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Provincial 
Salzburg  dialects,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compre- 
hend them.  The  boy  was  so  entirely  ignorant  of 
every  thing  except  music,  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  incapable  of  a  connected  letter,  either  then, 
or  at  any  later  period  of  life,  except  upon  a  musical 
subject,  when  his  great  unwillingness  for  correspon- 
dence gave  way  to  clear  and  sensible  criticism.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  child  found  a  resource 
in  any  thing  so  pure  and  innocent  as  a  nonsense 
correspondence  with  an  elder  sister.  His  father  was 
very  stern  to  him,  and  rather  penurious  in  his 
pleasures,  so  that  the  genius-boy  depended  ever 
on  those  which  his  talents  procured  from  without. 

We  must  now  turn  to  his  Milanese  debiit,  as  the 
composer  of  a  grand  new  opera,  "  Mithridates." 
Its  first  performance  was  December  26th,  1770. 
This  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the 
dramatic  career  of  Wolfgang  Mozart.  Up  to  this 
period  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  brilliant  per- 
former, an  improvisatore  and  a  boy  of  amazing 
knowledge  of  counterpoint  and  harmony,  capable 
of  scientific  as  well  as  of  elegant  compositiou.  But 
with  the  drama  of  the  "  King  of  Pontus,"  at  Milan, 
began  his  true  career,  although  naturally  his  first 
essay  in  it  had  not  the  glorious  powers  he  after- 
wards develoi)ed. 

"  Mithridates "  happened,  however,  to  be  for- 
tunate in  its  airs  for  the  prima  donna,  so  that  this 
omnipotent  being  in  the  production  of  a  new  opera 
deigned  to  smile  on  and  learn  it.  The  orchestra 
also  declared  their  parts  were  both  easy  and  effec- 
tive. Altogether,  therefore,  the  piece  promised 
well,  and  the  first  performance  realised  every  ex- 
pectation. The  house  resounded  with  applause  ; 
"  Viva  il  Maestrino  !  "  was  heard  on  all  sides,  and 
Mozart's  success  was  decisive. 

A  gazette  of  the  date,  January  2d,  1771,  gives  us 
contemporary  corroboration  : — "  Wednesday  last, 
the  ducal  theatre  opened  with  a  new  piece, 
'  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus.'    It  was  received 
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Avith  universal  satisfaction,  both  for  its  tasteful 
decorations,  and  for  its  excellent  music.  Many  of 
the  solos  express  and  arouse  much  emotion  ;  others 
are  soothing  to  the  feelmgs.  The  young  Kapell- 
meister, who  is  not  yet  fifteen,  has  studied  the 
Beautiful  from  Nature,  and  expresses  it  with  rare 
grace." 

The  opera  was  performed  twenty  nights  in  suc- 
cession, a  circumstance  which  proves  its  success. 
Mozart  was  then  requested  to  write  another  opera 
for  the  Carnival  of  the  year  1773,  with  which  pro- 
mise he  left  Milan  at  this  time,  for  a  few  days  of 
fetes  and  admiration  in  Venice  and  at  Verona. 
Every  where  he  was  greeted  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, and  called  "  The  Philharmonic  Knight,"  II 
Cavaliere  Filarmonico. 

After  his  Italian  journey  and  triumph,  Mozart 
and  his  father  returned  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
in  their  quiet,  humble  home  at  Salzburg,  and  here, 
with  his  days  of  childhood,  we  must  bring  this 
first  notice  of  him  to  a  close. 


THE  FATE  OF  TWO  TRAITOKS. 

MANNING  AND  MONALDESCHI. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  old  riddle  :  "  What 
is  Majesty  deprived  of  its  externals  ? "  The  an- 
swer is,  "  A  jest."  But,  to  be  the  subject  of  other 
people's  jests  is  a  very  difi'erent  thing  to  being  in 
a  jesting  manner  yourself.  Moreover,  the  smaller 
the  range  of  a  man's  privileges  becomes,  the  more 
tenacious  is  he  likely  to  be  of  them.  It  is  rarely 
a  safe  thing  to  play  with  a  lion,  whether  he  is  in  a 
cage  or  out  of  one.  His  teeth  and  claws  are  sharp 
still,  captive  though  he  be. 

The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  two 
exiled  sovereigns  in  Europe — Charles  of  England, 
and  Christina  of  Sweden.  Each  was  betrayed  by 
a  person  in  whom  great  confidence  had  been  placed. 
Both  traitors  perished  miserably. 

In  a  recent  memoir  of  the  Swedish  Queen  an 
attempt  was  made  to  excuse  the  slaughter  of  Mo- 
naldeschi,  by  citing  what  was  termed  the  parallel 
case  of  Manning.  But  the  parallel  is  not  a  per- 
fect one,  even  as  regards  the  position  of  the  two 
sovereigns.  Christina  had  voluntarily  resigned  her 
station,  with  all  its  privileges.  She  apparently  did 
not  mean  to  lay  down  what  old  papers  call  "  The 
right  of  pit  and  gallows,"  i.e.  irresponsible  power 
over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  her  subjects — but  the 
world  held  her  to  have  done  so. 

Charles,  on  the  contrary,  was,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, and  in  that  of  a  large  proportion  of  his 
countrymen,  the  true  and  lawful  King  of  England. 
That,  even  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  he  had  no 
right  to  condemn  a  man  to  death,  without  a  trial, 
must  be  allowed.  Thus,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sovereigns  themselves,  these  two  executions  must 
have  been  considered  irregular.  The  world  branded 
them  as  murders.  And  one  murder  can  never  be 
•a  precedent  for  another.  Two  blacks  can  never 
make  a  white. 

The  historian  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden  has 
mixed  up  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  the  general 
moral  character  of  the  two  sovereigns  whom  he 
brings  to  the  bar  of  the  world's  opinion.    No  one 


can  defend  Charles  from  the  reproach  of  being  a 
selfish  pleasure-seeker  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  ; 
but  at  no  time  of  his  life  was  he  cruel  or  blood- 
thirsty. The  real  question  at  issue — and  to  that 
we  had  better  confine  ourselves — is,  whether  Charles 
was  as  directly  guilty  of  Mamiing's  death  as  Chris- 
tina was  of  Monaldeschi's.  The  truth  will  be  best 
elicited  by  telling  the  two  stories,  and  stating  the 
sources  from  which  our  information  is  derived. 

"  Place  aux  danies.^''  Christina's  case  shall  come 
first.  The  tale,  it  is  true,  has  been  often  told,  yet 
there  may  be,  among  our  younger  readers,  some  to 
whom  it  v/ill  prove  interesting. 

Although  a  mystery,  which  probably  will  never 
be  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  rests  on  the  crime  for 
which  Monaldeschi  suff'ered,  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  we  have  a  most  graphic  account  from 
an  eye-witness,  Father  Le  Bel,  Superior  of  the 
Convent  of  "  Les  Mathurms  "  at  Fontainebleau. 

From  his  deposition  we  give  a  free  translation  : — 

"  On  the  sixth  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
1657,  at  a  quarter  past  nine  in  the  morning, 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  then  residing  in  the 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  sent  one  of  her  '  valets ' 
to  me.  He  desired  me,  by  order  of  her  Majesty, 
to  come  and  speak  with  her.  '  Was  I,'  said  he, 
'the  Superior  of  the  Convent?'  I  said  I  was. 
Then  I  was  to  follow  him.  Not  wishing  to  keep 
her  Majesty  waiting,  I  set  off,  Avithout  any  other 
companion  than  the  said  'valet,'  to  the  Palace. 
I  was  introduced  into  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
Queen's  apartment,  where  I  waited  a  few  minutes 
till  I  was  rejoined  by  my  guide,  who  ushered  me 
into  the  presence  of  her  Majesty.  She  was  alone. 
I  saluted  her  respectfully,  and  asked  her  in  what 
way  I  could  serve  her.  She  told  me  that  what  she 
desired  to  say  to  me  must  be  said  in  private — out 
of  ear-shot  of  any  one.  She  led  the  way  into  the 
'  Galerie  des  Cerfs.'  There  she  demanded  of  me 
whether  we  had  ever  spoken  together  before.  I 
replied  that  I  had  had  the  honour  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  her  Majesty  on  her  first  coming  to  the 
Palace  ;  that  she  had  graciously  received  my  salu- 
tation, and  returned  the  usual  reply  ;  and  that  we 
had  not  met  since.  The  Queen  remarked  that  the 
dress  I  wore  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  my 
fidelity,  and  that  what  she  was  about  to  reveal  was 
to  be  considered  as  if  it  were  under  the  sacred  seal 
of  confession.  I  replied  that  in  all  such  cases  I  was 
morally  blind  and  dumb  ;  moreover,  that  Holy 
Scripture  said,  '  Sacramentum  regis  abscondere 
bonum  est.'  She  then  committed  to  my  charge 
a  packet  of  papers,  sealed  with  three  seals,  and 
asked  me  to  keep  it  until  she  should  ask  me  for  it 
again.  She  bade  me  remember  the  day,  hour,  and 
place  in  which  I  had  received  this  packet,  and  so 
dismissed  me. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  18th  day  of  the  same  month, 
at  one  hour  after  mid-day,  another  attendant  of 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  came  to  fetch  me.^  I  took 
the  packet  of  papers  with  me,  in  case  of  its  being 
required,  and  followed  the  messenger  without  loss 
of  time.  Again  I  was  introduced  into  the  '  Galere, 
des  Cerfs.'  My  companion  retired  immediately, 
shutting  the  door  after  him  with  a  precipitation 
which,  for  the  moment,  startled  me.  About  the 
centre  of  the  long  gaUery  I  perceived  the  Queen 
in  conversation  with  one  of  her  suite,  whom  she 
addressed  as  '  Marquis  '—(I  have  since  learned  that 
he  was  the  Marquis  de  Monaldeschi) ;  and  there 
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were  three  other  persons  present,  but  at  some  paces 
distance.  I  approached,  and  respectfully  saluted 
her  Majesty.  She  asked  me,  in  a  tone  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  Marquis  and  by  the  other  per- 
sons, to  give  her  the  packet  she  had  entrusted  to 
me.  I  did  so.  She  broke  the  seals,  selected  some 
of  the  contents,  looked  at  them  for  an  instant,  and 
showing  them  to  the  Marquis,  asked  him  if  he 
knew  anything  about  them.  He  denied  ever  having 
seen  them  before  ;  but  I  remarked  that  he  turned 
very  pale.  The  Queen  repeated  her  question,  and 
he  his  reply. 

"  The  papers  she  showed  him  were,  in  fact,  only 
copies,  in  the  Queen's  own  writing,  of  the  original 
documents.  She  then  drew  forth  other  manuscripts, 
and  calling  to  the  other  persons,  who  had  retired  a 
little  way,  bade  them  bear  witness  to  the  treachery  of 
the  Marquis.  These  papers  were  in  that  unhappy 
man's  own  writing,  and  sealed  with  his  seal.  The 
Queen  called  him  '  traitor,'  and  bade  him  confess 
his  guilt.  The  Marquis  tried  to  excuse  himself, 
seeking  to  throw  the  blame  on  others.  At  leng-th 
he  cast  himself  at  her  Majesty's  feet,  imploring 
forgiveness.  The  three  men  approached,  drawing 
their  swords.  The  Marquis  followed  the  Queen 
about  the  gallery,  earnestly  begging  for  pardon. 
The  Queen  turned  to  me,  leaning  on  her  ebony 
staff,  and  said,  '  Bear  witness,  Father,  that  this 
traitor  has  had  every  opportunity  of  justifying 
himself.'  The  Marquis  then  gave  up  some  papers 
which  were  concealed  about  liis  person,  some  small 
keys  tied  together,  and  a  few  pieces  of  money, 
which  in  his  agitation  he  let  fall  on  the  floor.  For 
nearly  an  hour  she  and  the  Marquis  continued  ; 
she  to  argue,  hq,  to  entreat — she  retaining  perfect 
composure  of  manner.  At  length  she  turned  to 
me,  and  said  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice  :  '  My 
Father,  prepare  this  man  for  death :  I  am  about  to 
retire  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.    See  to  his  soul.' 

"  If  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced 
against  myself,  I  could  scarcely  have  heard  it  with 
more  grief  and  consternation.  I  threw  myself  at 
her  feet  by  the  side  of  the  Marquis  :  I  urged  her 
to  have  pity.  Our  prayers,  our  tears  were  vain. 
Her  sole  reply  was  that  her  most  j)recious  secrets 
had  been  confided  to  this  villain  ;  that  he  had 
betrayed  her  ;  that  his  own  conscience  must  testify 
to  the  justice  of  his  doom.  After  these  words  her 
Majesty  retired,  leaving  me  with  the  three  men 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  WTctched  criminal." 

Hitherto  we  have  followed  Father  Le  Bel  closely 
in  every  step  of  his  narrative.  We  can  do  so  no 
longer  :  the  details  are  too  painful. 

The  priest  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  pre- 
paring his  penitent  for  death — a  difficult  work  in 
all  cases,  unusually  so  in  this.  Monaldeschi  seems 
to  have  been  constitutionally  timid.  And.  yet, 
perhaps,  one  should  not  say  so  ;  men  whose  courage 
would  have  upheld  them  on  the  field  of  battle, 
might  well  shrink  from  such  a  fate  as  his.  Shut 
up  with  his  murderers  within  four  walls — no  mode 
of  escape — no  means  of  defending  himself — no- 
thing to  trust  to  but  the  suit  of  secret  armour 
which  he  wore.  It  was  powerless  to  save  his  life, 
and  only  served  to  protract  his  sufferings. 

Besides  his  mortal  fear,  there  were  other  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  Monaldeschi's  receiving  com- 
fort from  Father  Le  Bel's  ministrations.  There 
was  no  familiar  language  common  to  them  both. 


The  monk  knew  little  Italian,  the  condemned  man 
little  French.  Latin  was  the  only  tongue  with 
which  the  two  were  mutually  acquainted  ;  and  that 
learned  no  doubt  as  a  dead  language  is  learned. 
A  dead  language  ! — for  a  man  about  to  die. 

The  old  priest  repaired  to  Christina,  and  be- 
sought her  to  have  pity  on  her  enemy,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Blood  shed  for  sinners.  It  was  in  vain. 
Again  the  same  sad  attempt  to  give  and  receive 
spiritual  consolation — again  a  failure.  Then  San- 
tonelli,  the  captain  of  Christina's  guard  (acting  in 
this  case  as  chief  executioner),  went  and  repre- 
sented to  her  the  state  of  the  case  ;  how  the 
criminal's  terror  prevented  his  confessmg  properly. 
It  is  said  she  laughed  as  she  replied  :  "  The 
coward  !  "Wound  him.  Force  him  to  confess." 
The  cruel  command  was  obeyed.  Frantic  with 
pain  and  fear,  Monaldeschi  seemed  still  more  in- 
capable of  religious  thoughts. 

Once  more  the  priest  returned  to  the  Queen, 
and  urged  a  temporal  plea  for  inercy, — the  King 
of  France  would  certainly  resent  the  staining  of 
his  palace  with  blood  by  an  alien,  and  one  to 
whom  he  had  granted  hospitality.  "  Tell  your 
master,"  was  the  proud  answer,  "that  wherever 
Christina  is  she  is  Queen."  The  poor  victim,  at 
last,  tried  in  earnest  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
inevitable  fate.  A  horrible  scene,  of  what  one  can 
call  nothing  but  butchery,  ensued.  Towards  the 
end  the  Queen  sent  her  almoner,  to  see  whether 
all  was  over.  Monaldeschi  fancied  he  had  brought 
a  reprieve.  Wounded  and  bleeding,  he  dragged 
himself  to  meet  the  messenger  (as  he  hoped)  of 
mercy.  The  almoner  had  no  such  commission. 
He  returned  to  try  his  influence  with  the  impla- 
cable woman,  but  without  success. 

The  poor  man  now  gave  up  all  hope,  and,  as  a 
last  favour,  entreated  that  his  old  acquaintance 
should  be  the  one  to  give  him  the  final  absolution. 
It  seems  strange  to  us,  and  yet  it  shows  how  true 
the  narrative  is,  to  read  of  the  two  old  priests 
exchanging  courtesies  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
permission  of  Father  Le  Bel  was  asked  and  ob- 
tained. And  the  end  came  at  last,  but  not  till 
twilight  was  coming  on,  at  the  close  of  the  short 
November  day.  How  terribly  long  must  its  latter 
hours  have  been  !  But  they  were  over  now.  Two 
days  later  the  mangled  body  was  laid  in  the  simple 
old  village  church  of  Avon,  the  parish  in  which  the 
palace  was  situated.  There,  near  the  "  Benitier," 
visitors  can  see  an  irregularly  shaped  stone,  on 
which  these  words  are  rudely  cut : — 

CI  GIT 
MONALD 
EXI 

They  are  the  sole  remaining  memorials  of  the  tra- 
gedy. The  "  Galerie  des  Cerfs  "  has  long  been  cut 
up  into  small  rooms.  The  inscription  which  once 
marked  the  fatal  spot  has  been  erased.  Those  who 
inquire  for  it,  however,  may  see  a  small  cross  cut 
under  one  window.  It  tells  where  the  body  fell. 
Monaldeschi's  suit  of  armour,  which  weighed  over 
nine  pounds,  used  to  be  exhibited,  but  is  so  no 
longer. 

The  authorities  quoted  in  this  abridgment  of 
"  An  ower  true  tale  "  are — 

1.  "  Recit  du  Pere  Le  Bel,  Superieur  des  Ma- 
thiirins  a  Fontainebleau." 

2.  Memoires  de  Madame  de  MotteviUe. 

3.  Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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manning's  story. 

Over  Manning's  crime  there  hangs  no  veil  of 
mystery  to  stimulate  onr  curiosity.  It  is  a  common- 
place story  of  treason  :  such  as  we  often  meet  Avith 
in  the  history  of  the  times. 

Charles  Stuart,  in  his  exile,  kept  up,  partly  from 
motives  of  policy,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  in- 
clination, the  name  and  form  of  a  Court.  He  had 
his  Lord-Keeper,  his  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  his 
Privy  Councillors,  his  Gentlemen  in  Waiting.  In 
all,  save  the  two  main  points  of  salary  and  services, 
the  parallel  with  Whitehall  was  complete.  What 
mattered  it  that  the  exchequer  was  empty,  the 
proceedings  of  the  privy  council  patent  to  all  the 
little  band  of  followers,  and  the  services  of  gentle- 
men ushers  little  needed  and  worse  paid  ?  The  places 
were  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  if  the  duties  and 
the  emoluments  had  been  of  real  importance. 

Amongst  the  volunteers  who  caine  over  from 
England  in  1 654  was  a  certain  Captain  Manning. 
Clarendon  describes  him  as  "  a  proper  young  man," 
by  which  term  we  are  by  no  means  to  understand 
a  proper  behaved  one,  but  simply  a  person  whose 
dress  and  address  reflected  credit  on  his  tailor  and 
his  dancing-master. 

Moreover,  he  seemed  to  have  good  credit  with 
his  bankers.  Clarendon  tells  us  that,  besides  "  a 
good  stock  of  clothes,"  he  had  "  plenty  of  money," 
and  the  latter  possession  was  certainly  not  a  com- 
mon one  among  the  members  of  the  little  Court 
at  Cologne. 

Manning's  father,  he  stated,  had  been  a  Eoman 
Catholic  officer  in  the  late  King's  service.  He  had 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Alresford  ;  and  the 
young  man  had  been  wounded  in  the  same  engage- 
ment. The  new  recruit  professed  unbounded 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  his  exiled  sovereign  ;  and 
he  said  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  devote 
his  life  and  fortune  to  the  Eoyal  service.  Next  to 
money,  newspapers  were  the  articles  most  prized 
among  Charles*^  followers — and  with  them,  as  well 
as  with  cash,  Manning  was  well  supplied.  He 
speedily  became  a  favourite  with  Eochester,  and 
indeed  with  most  of  the  exiles.  His  religion, 
which  was  that  of  his  father,  seemed  but  to  add 
to  his  popularity.  There  was  one  person,  and  only 
one,  who  viewed  him  with  suspicion — Hyde,  the 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer.  In  vain  did  Manning 
represent  himself  as  the  envoy  of  the  English 
Eoyalists,  and  exhibit  credentials  from  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  ofi'ering,  on  his  Lordship's  part,  no  less 
a  sum  than  3,000Z.  for  the  King's  service,  in  addi- 
tion to  levies  of  men  well  armed  and  mounted. 
The  Court  in  general  was  dazzled  by  such  brilliant 
promises;  but  "the  Chancellor  said,  'I  doubt.'" 
He  was  outwardly  civil ;  asked  Manning  to  dinner, 
and  invited  him  to  join  in  his  household  prayers, 
but  to  all  his  off'ers  of  service  Hyde  was  deaf ;  and 
with  regard  to  State  secrets,  concerning  which 
Manning  showed  great  curiosity,  the  wary  Chan- 
cellor was  dumb.  In  fact,  he  had  good  reason  for 
hesitation  as  to  this  fair-seeming  envoy.  From  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
affairs,  he  greatly  doubted  his  having  either 
money  or  men  to  spare,  and  even  if  he  had,  it 
Avas  not  probable  that  he  would  have  employed 
a  total  stranger  to  negotiate  with  his  old  friend. 
So  Hyde  put  the  young  man  off  with  fair  words 


and  vague  promises,  and  waited  to  see  what  would 
come. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Manning's  credit  grew 
among  the  courtiers  ;  he  even  gained  favour  with 
the  King  ;  but  at  last  suspicion  was  aroused  that 
some  one  in  the  camp  was  playing  the  traitor. 
Cromv/ell,  by  some  means,  was  certainly  informed 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Eoyalists  both  in  Eng- 
land and  at  Cologne.  Who  could  the  spy  be  ? 
Doubts  of  the  popular  Manning  arose.  These 
doubts  soon  became  certainties.  Letters  came  from 
Lord  Pembroke  to  the  Chancellor,  not  only  dis- 
avowing Manning  as  his  ambassador,  but  stating 
that  he  was  a  man^f  no  reputation — one,  in  fact, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Earl's  service  for 
dishonesty. 

Means  were  taken  to  intercept  the  young  man's 
letters,  and  from  them  it  clearly  appeared  that  he 
was  a  spy  in  Thurloe's  pay.  He  it  was  who  had 
betrayed  the  schemes  of  Penruddock  and  Groves 
to  the  Protector.  Through  his  instrumentality 
these  two  gallant  men  had  lost  their  lives,  and 
many  others  their  liberty,  having  been  sent  as 
slaves  to  Barbadoes  by  the  Protector's  government. 
Manning  was  seized  in  his  apartments.  He  was 
surrounded  with  papers  in  cipher,  which  fully 
proved  his  guilt. 

Charles  ordered  the  traitor  to  be  sent  under  a 
safe  escort  to  Duynwald,  a  strong  castle  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Neuburg.  This  was  done  ;  but 
one  of  the  attendants,  either  out  of  revenge,  or 
perhaps  dreading  that  further  investigation  might 
prove  that  Manning  had  accomplices,  shot  the  un- 
happy man  dead,  as  he  was  alighting  from  the 
carriage  in  the  courtyard  at  Duyr^wald.  Charles, 
who  iiad  intended  to  examine  Manning  himself, 
was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  assassination. 

There  is  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  219,  a 
curious  letter  from  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  to  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  from  which  we  will  give  an 
extract : — 

"Hagh,  Deer.  27,  1654. 
"  Mr.  Secretarie, — Since  you  writ  yours,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  arch-villaine  Manning  has  met 
with  his  just  desert.  I  wish  all  those  of  his  cabal 
were  with  him.  I  wish  I  knew  whome  he  has 
accused  on  this  side  the  sea,  that  I  might  avoide 
them."  .... 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  scarce  tract, 
which  professes  to  give  a  memoir  of  Charles  in  his 
exile.  The  story  of  Manning's  death  is  told  in  it, 
as  follows  — 

"  Before  his  Majestie's  departure  from  Colen 
[Cologne]  there  happened  a  discoverie  of  one  of 
those  persons  Avho,  under  pretence  of  waiting  upon 
him,  Captain  Manning  by  name,  discovered  unto 
the  Protector  all  his  counsels  ;  Avho,  being  found 
out,  was,  by  his  Majestie's  command,  sent  to  a 
strong  castle  adjacent  to  Colen,  there  to  be  kept 
close  prisoner.  But  all  the  Court  being  highly 
incensed  at  his  perfidiousness,  one  of  his  Majestie's 
servants  {though  contrary  to  order)  pistoled  him  as 
he  was  alighting  at  the  Castle  gate,  giving  him  the 
due  reward  of  his  so  abominable  treacherie." 

There  is  a  very  full  and  minute  account  of 
Manning's  treason  given  in  Clarendon's  "  History 
of  the  Eebellion,"  but  his  death  is  not  mentioned. 
His  story  is  also  told  in  Miss  Strickland's  "  Life  of 
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the  Queen  of  Bohemia,"  where  the  particulars  of 
his  murder  are  related. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Manning  would  have 
fared  no  better  had  he  fallen  into  Republican  in- 
stead of  into  Eoyalist  hands  ;  for  his  papers  prove 
him  to  have  played  the  traitor  on  both  sides,—  in- 
deed, his  defence,  when  examined  by  Charles  the 
Second's  Council,  was,  that  he  sent  false  informa- 
tion to  Thurloe,  which  was  paid  for  as  true.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  he  did  so  occasionally.  His 
account  of  one  council  at  least,  at  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  been  present,  is  perfectly  fictitious. 
In  fact,  a  more  double-dyed  traitor  could  scarcely 
be ;  and  one  cannot  help  fancying  that  if  his  death 
had  been  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry,  the  verdict 
would  have  been  akin  to  the  celebrated  Yorkshire 
one — "  Served  un  right." 


THE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  CAMBRIDGE. 

JUNE  2—4,  1864. 

High  above  the  usual  rival  tinkling  of  chapel- 
bells,  on  the  morning  of  June  2d,  rose  the  joyous 
pealing  and  firing  of  the  bells  of  St.  Mary's  :  so 
early  was  Cambridge  astir,  in  its  anxiety  to  do 
honour  to  the  long-expected  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Already  the  houses  leading 
from  St,  Mary's  to  Trinity  were  decked  with 
wreaths  of  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  the  narrow 
and  picturesque  street  further  enlivened  by  the 
gay  flags,  hung  from  many  an  upper  window, 
and  almost  meeting  above  the  heads  of  the 
passers-by. 

Here  and  there,  along  King's  Parade,  Trumping- 
ton-street,  &c.,  scaffolding  (and  wonderfully  un- 
adorned scaff'olding)  had  been  erected  for  the 
benefit  of  spectators  of  the  entry  ;  but,  thanks  to 
the  length  of  the  line  of  route,  the  station,  lying 
a  mile  or*two  away  from  Trinity,  every  one 
could  have  seen  the  procession  perfectly  well  from 
the  pavement ;  and  the  services  of  the  A  Division 
were  not  at  all  required,  till  a  crowd,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  London  one  for  thickness,  had 
gradually  flocked  in  from  by-streets,  and  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  procession,  to  encounter,  at  the 
rery  end  of  the  route,  the  suddenly  narrow  pave- 
ments iind  roadway  of  Trinity  Street.  Yet,  as  a 
rule,  shops  were  closed  ;  every  household  had  its 
friends,  and  provisions  had  risen  to  fabulous  prices 
from  the  influx  of  sight-seeing  visitors. 

Soon  after  one,  the  firing  of  guns  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  train.  Presently  the  cheers  along 
the  beginning  of  the  line  of  route  became  audible, 
and,  a  little  later,  some  mounted  police  galloped 
by ;  but  the  way  was  perfectly  clear  already,  and 
the  pavement  still  scarcely  more  than  fringed  with 
spectators,  though  some  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
royal  party  quit  the  station  were  hurrying  into 
Trumpington  Street,  by  by-ways,  to  catch  a  second 
glimpse  of  the  procession. 

Then  rose  the  sound  of  the  band  of  the  University 
Rifle  Corps,  which  now  marched  by,  in  their  worsted 
stockings  and  grey  knickerbockers  (commanded  by 
Colonel  Baker)  with  true  military  dash  and  pre- 
cision ;  followed  by  the  Town  and  Working  Men's 
Corps,  all  wearing  rOsettes  of  the  Danish  colours. 
Next  came  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  Mounted  Rifles, 


headed  by  the  duke  in  person ;  very  fine  men,  whose 
brilliant  scarlet  coats  and  plumed  aiid  glittering 
helmets  added  much  to  the  eff'ect  of  the  procession  ; 
— they  formed  a  guard  of  honour  in  the  van  and 
rear  of  the  carriages  containing  the  royal  guests 
and  their  attendants.  In  the  first  carriage  rode 
the  Brince  and  Princess,  and  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
The  Princess  was  dressed  entirely  in  black  :  her 
bonnet  so  small  and  narrow  at  the  sides  as  to  be 
behind  her  ears ;  and  thus  all  must  have  seen  well 
the  sweet,  sensible,  just  then  somewhat  wearied, 
face  with  which  this  and  the  succeeding  days  of 
pleasure  were  to  make  them  so  familiar. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  impossible  to  drive  through  the 
King's  Gateway,  into  the  great  court  of  "  the 
royal  and  religious  foundation  "  of  Trinity  College  ; 
but  to-day,  as  on  the  Queen's  visits,  the  broad 
stone  steps  leading  from  the  short  avenue  to  the 
court  were  filled  up  with  gravel,  and  thus  a  prac- 
ticable, though  steep,  descent  made  for  the  royal 
carriage,  which  alone  drove  into  the  court,  of 
which  it  made  a  partial  circuit  before  stopping  at 
the  Master's  lodge,  where  the  Prince  and  Princess 
alighted,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  spent  within 
their  temporary  home,  returned  to  the  old  court, 
which,  measuring  260  feet  on  its  north  side,  290 
on  its  south,  320  on  its  east,  and  350  on  its  west, 
"  is  said  to  be  the  most  spacious  quadrangle  in  the 
world." 

In  this  quadrangle  had  been  assembling,  for 
the  last  hour  or  two,  the  scarlet-gowned  dons 
and  black-gowned  undergraduates  of  the  seven- 
teen Cambridge  Colleges,  who  were  here  to 
pass  the  Princess  in  order  of  foundation,  after 
the  delivery  of  the  University  address.  As  the 
time  for  the  Princess's  arrival  drew  near,  the 
ladies,  who  had  gained  admission  by  Fellows' 
orders,  withdrew  to  the  various  windows  overlook- 
ing the  court,  and  thence  viewed  this  peculiar, 
almost  unique  spectacle.  Each  College  bore  a 
banner  emblazoned  with  its  arms  :  those  here 
present  were  but  representatives  of  each  body,  as 
many  of  the  undergraduates  are  volunteers,  and 
were  under  arms  on  the  further  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, and  many  others  were  by  this  time  fighting 
their  way  into  the  Senate  House.  The  Chancellor  ^ 
of  the  University,  William,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
had  entered  the  court,  arrayed  in  the  rich  black 
damask  and  gold-embroidered  gown  pertaining  to 
this  office,  some  little  time  before  the  Princess's 
arrival,  and  received  her  here,  as  representative  of 
the  University,  from  the  steps  leading  to  the  hall. 

So  soon  as  the  royal  party  had  mounted  the 
covered  platform  erected  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
lodge  door,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  prizes 
gained  in  the  Rifle  competition,  the  volunteers  of 
the  University  Rifle  Corps  formed  three  sides  of  a 

^  "  The  Chancelior,  who  is  head  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity, and  presides  over  all  cases  relating  to  that 
body,  is  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  of  extraordinary  interest 
that  the  Chancellor  is  present  in  the  University  ; 
provision  is  made  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  in 
his  absence,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  is  annually  elected  on  the  4th  of  November  by 
the  Senate."  The  present  Chancellor  was  formally 
installed  as  such  in  the  room  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
June,  1862.  The  present  Vice -Chancellor  is  Dr. 
Cookson,  master  of  St.  Peter's. 
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square  around  it ;  and  the  numerous  sight-seers  from 
the  windows  seized  this  opportunity  of  making  a 
general  sally,  and  forming  (mingled  with  those 
members  of  the  University  who  had  not  rushed 
off  to  the  Senate  House  so  soon  as  the  procession 
of  colleges  was  over)  an  irregular  mass,  several 
lines  deep,  round  the  riflemen.  • 

The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  were 
clearly  pronounced  : — Colonel  Baker,  of  Crimean 
celebrity,  had  gained  the  Prince's  challenge  cup  ; 
Capt.  Eoss,  the  silver  cups  given  by  the  C.  U.  K.  V. 
to  the  holder  of  the  Prmce's  cups  for  1861-62 — 
and  each  mounted  the  southern  end  of  the  plat- 
form, to  receive,  with  profound  bows,  his  prize 
from  the  hands  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  then, 
bowing  deeply  to  the  Prince,  pass  down  the 
northern  steps,  to  rejoin  his  ranks.  Though  there 
were  thirteen  prizemen,  the  distribution  lasted 
but  a  few  minutes  :  the  Princess  bowed  and  smiled 
graciously  as  she  gave  each  prize,  and  if  words 
were  spoken  they  were  inaudible  to  the  outer  ring. 

After  an  evolution  and  counter-evolution,  the 
Rifle  Corps  marched  out  of  the  court,  and  the 
royal  party  withdrew.  But  the  crowd  was  not  yet 
dispersing,  nay,  were  only  gathering  closer  round 
the  lodge,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  outlines  of 
their  Royal  Highnesses'  figures  became  visible  as 
they  passed  through  the  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  deafening  cheers  which  greeted 
these  flitting  appearances  called  them,  with  an 
opening  willingness  to  oblige  that  never  tired,  to 
the  bow-window,  where  they  stood  for  a  minute  or 
so  plainly  visible,  looking  much  amused  by  the 
boisterous  cheering  and  violent  tossing  of  caps 
going  on  below  them. 

At  two  o'clock  the  doors  of  the  Senate  House 
were  thrown  open  to  the  holders  of  tickets,  many 
of  whom  had  long  been  waiting  outside  the  iron 
gates  of  its  enclosure,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure 
good  places.  The  royal  party  were  not  expected 
till  three  ;  but  the  intervening  hour  was  full  of 
amusement.  Every  master  of  arts  who  had  sent 
in  an  application  for  tickets,  in  due  form  and  be- 
fore a  set  time,  was  (on  personal  application  only, 
on  one  of  three  set  days)  entitled  to  a  ticket  for  him- 
self and  a  friend  for  each  of  the  occasions  on  which 
the  royal  visitors  had  promised  their  attendance  in 
the  Senate  House.  This  building,  "  a  fine  example 
of  the  classical  architecture  of  the  eighteenth 
century,"  was  built  when  the  members  on  the 
boards  of  the  University  numbered  2,000  rather 
than  7,571,  as  in  1859  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
its  interior,  though  101  feet  long  by  42  broad,  was 
totally  unable  to  provide  even  standing-room  for 
all  those  who  would  fain  have  been  present  upon 
such  an  occasion.  The  large  galleries  north  and 
south  of  the  building,  which  is  thirty-two  feet  in 
height,  are  always  open  to  the  undergraduates  of 
the  University ;  and  though  happily  for  the  lady- 
visitors  no  more  tickets  were  issued  for  the  galleries 
and  portion  of  ground-floor  allotted  to  ladies  than 
there  were  seats,  this  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case  around  them.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
University  contains  1,500  undergraduates,  that 
the  gallery  and  a  half  apportioned  to  them  could 
hold  but  about  a  third  of  this  number,  and  that 
every  undergraduate  had,  as  a  matter  of  imme- 
morial right,  a  ticket  of  admission,  the  pressing 
and  struggling  to  obtain  bare  standing-room  may 
be  imagined.    Fortunately,  some  portion  of  the  , 


youngest  and  most  muscular  of  the  members  of 
the  University  were  this  day  occupied  at  Trinity  ; 
still  the  pressure  of  those  trying  to  force  their  way 
up  the  stairs,  upon  the  densely-packed  mass  already 
in  the  gallery,  was  so  great,  that  the  contest  soon 
ceased  to  be  mere  joking  matter.  Strong  men  of 
twenty  looked  ready  to  faint  from  heat  and  ex- 
haustion, and  cries  of  "  Shame  !  "  and  entreaties  to 
"  shut  the  door,"  and  calls  for  "  one  of  the  A  Divi- 
sion to  keep  order,"  were  uttered  at  length  in  good 
earnest,  an  occasional  crash  of  glass  marking  the 
upward  progress  of  some  specially  determined  and 
powerful  combatant. 

One  man  at  last  gave  in,  and  "  a  cheer  for  the 
patriotic  fellow  who  wished  to  go  out "  was  imme- 
diately raised  ;  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
room  could  be  made  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his 
desire. 

Meanwhile,  the  body  of  the  building  was  being 
rapidly  filled  by  masters  of  arts  and  their  friends ; 
here  and  there,  a  seat  on  the  dais  platform  at  the 
west  end  becoming  occupied,  and  those  under- 
graduates not  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  pressure 
cheering  themselves  hoarse  for  "  the  Danes,"  and 
"  Garibaldi,"  "  pink  bonnets,"  and  "  blue,"  occa- 
sionally resting  the  organs  of  voice  which  cheering 
calls  into  play  by  groans  for  "  Prussia "  and 
"  Russell,"  and  unanimous  persecution  of  any 
member  of  the  University  (always  excepting  their 
noble  selves)  who  ventured  to  appear  in  a  cap,  by 
untiring  assurances  that  "  a  cap  was  not  becoming 
to  his  complexion,"  that  "  he  ought  to  have  come 
in  his  bonnet  and  shown  his  curls,"  and  re-assuring 
stage-asides  that  "  now  no  one  was  looking,  and  he 
could  take  it  ofii"  nicely."  One  wondered  that  any 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  sitting  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  cross  draughts  arising  from  every  -window 
being  open  could  have  emboldened  even  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  to  stand  ten  minutes'  uninterrupted 
sarcasm  and  attention  from  the  young  lords  of  the 
day,  who  never  ceased  their  attacks  till  victory 
was  theirs. 

At  length  came  the  Chancellor,  who  walked  the 
length  of  the  building,  his  train  borne  behind  him, 
to  the  arm-chair  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  higher 
dais.  To  the  right  of  this  stood  the  thi'ee  chairs  of 
crimson  and  gold,  destined  for  the  royal  party  ;  to 
its  left,  that  of  humbler  form  and  pretension  for 
the  Vice-Chancellor.  A  comparative  lull  followed 
the  Chancellor's  entrance  ;  but  presently  the  "  yap- 
yap-yapping  "  at  a  proctor  ^  or  "  bull-dog,"  and  the 
"  cap-cap-capping  "  of  any  unwary  new-comer,  and 
cheers  for  any  popular  favourite,  were  renewed. 
This  second  tumult  was  hushed  into  perfect  silence 
when  the  cheering  outside  the  building  announced 
the  near  approach  of  the  royal  carriage.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  sajdng  that  the  Princess  walked  up  the 
Senate  House  first  and  alone,  the  Chancellor  de- 
scending to  the  eastern  end  of  the  larger  dais  to 
receive  her.    Whether  to  do  so  he  doffed  the 

1  Two  Proctors,  who  must  be  Masters  of  Arts  or 
Law  of  three  years  standing,  are  elected  annually  on 
the  1st  of  October.  They  attend  to  the  discipline  and 
behaviour  of  all  students  under  the  degree  of  Masters 
of  Arts  ;  are  present  at  all  congregations  of  the 
Senate  to  read  the  graces,,  take  the  votes  upon  them, 
and  pronounce  the  result.  They  are  assisted  bjt  two 
Pro-Proctors  and  servants,  who  are  popularly  termed 

bull-dogs." 
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square  black  velvet,  gold-tasselled  cap  he  otherwise 
wore,  I  cannot  remember. 

The  Princess's  bonnet  was  still  black,  as  was  her 
rich  and  lustreless  dress  ;  but  she  had  exchanged 
the  black  jacket-like  mantle  of  the  entry  for  a 
white  semi-transparent  cloak,  trimmed  down  its 
gores  with  black  lace.  AVhen  she  had  once  reached 
the  dais,  and  the  Prince  had  taken  his  stand  beside 
her,  the  cheers  were  deafening ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  unaffected  grace  with  which  the 
Princess  acknowledged  the  loyal  shouting  aromid 
and  above  her.  At  length  she  sat  down,  and, 
during  the  succeeding  "  cheers  for  the  King  of 
Denmark,"  and  "  groans  for  the  King  of  Prussia," 
began  to  steal  glances  about  her,  and  to  exchange 
smiles  and  words  with  her  husband  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  between  whom  she  was  seated — the 
Prince  being  immediately  to  the  Chancellor's  right 
hand. 

When  silence  was  restored,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Prince  receiving  his  honorary  degree  was  at  once 
proceeded  with.  The  public  orator,  "  who  is  the 
voice  of  the  Senate  upon  all  jDublic  occasions, 
writes,  reads,  and  records  the  letters  to  and  from 
the  body  of  the  Senate,  and  presents  to  all  honorary 
degrees,  with  an  appropriate  speech " — the  Eev. 
W.  Clark,  Fellow  of  Trinity  (who  last  year  had  the 
pleasure  of  rescuing  the  Eev.  F.  Anderson  from  his 
noisome  prison  in  Grodno),  took  the  Prince  by  the 
hand,  and  standing  immediately  before  the  Chan- 
cellor, presented  him  to  his  Grace  in  the  following 
words,  distinctly  audible  throughout  the  build- 
ing :— 

"  Dignissime  Domine,  Domine  Cancellarie  et 
tota  Academia,  presento  vobis  celssimum  Prin- 
cipem  Albertum,  Principem  de  Wallia  ut,  habita 
dignitatis  ratione,  cooptetur  in  ordinem  Doctorum 
in  jure." 

The  Chancellor  rose,  took  the  Prince's  hand  in 
his,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Common  Law,  in  the  prescribed 
form  : — "  Auctoritate  mihi  commissa  admitto  te  in 
ordinem  Doctorum  in  Jure  in  nomine  Patris  et 
Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti " — touching  his  cap,  in 
answer  to  the  bow  with  which  his  Eoyal  Highness 
resumed  his  seat. 

Of  course,  the  accomplishment  of  this  proceeding 
was  followed  by  renewed  cheering  for  the  Prince, 
who  at  his  entrance  (as  all  others  that  day  to  re- 
ceive a  degree)  had  worn  a  doctor's  scarlet  gown 
over  his  scarlet  uniform,  and  who  now  resumed  his 
seat  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  Oxford,  LL.D.  The 
public  orator,  who  is  famed  for  the  elegance  of  his 
scholarship,  and  pleasantness  and  distinctness  of 
utterance,  then  delivered  a  Latin  oration  of  some 
length,  alluding  to  the  loyalty  of  the  University, 
the  virtues  of  the  Queen,  and  Cambridge's  sym- 
pathy with  her  in  the  great  sorrow  of  her  life. 
Then,  turning  more  directly  to  the  royal  pair  be- 
fore him,  he  disclaimed  any  desire  on  his  part  to 
flatter,  or  on  theirs  to  receive  compliments  ;  but 
sympathy  in  all  their  joys  and  sorrows  must  ever 
be  spontaneously  theirs,  and  thence  he  took  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  the  present  state  of  Denmark,  and 
the  fortitude  displayed  by  its  King  and  people,  in 
terms  that  raised  thunders  of  applause  from  all 
around  him.  The  oration  concluded  with  the  hope 
that  when  the  young  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales 
came,  after  long  years,  to  the  throne,  he  might 


find  all  things  quietly  settled  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
ancestors. 

LL.D.  degrees  were  now  conferred  on  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Leigh,  and 
General  Knollys ;  the  public  orator  presenting 
each,  with  some  short  Latin  narration  of  their 
worth  and  excellencies,  to  the  Chancellor,  who 
each  time  went  through  the  simple  ceremony 
already  described. 

The  next  act  was  the  presentation  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  this  year's  gainers  of  the  Chancellor's, 
Browne,  and  Camden  medals.  The  subject  given 
for  the  first  poem  had  been  "  The  Discovery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile ; "  and  the  author  of  it,  John 
Jardine,  of  Christ's  College,  now  proceeded  to  de- 
liver it,  amidst  a  tumult  of  cheering  and  impatience, 
and  recommendations  to  "  cut  it  short,"  and  "  not 
to  be  nervous,"  which  made  it  difficult  to  follow 
the  poem  with  a  book  of  the  words  open  before 
one.  Copies  of  the  prize-poems  of  the  year,  printed 
on  toned  paper,  with  gilt  edges  and  bound  in 
violet,  had  been  presented  to  the  royal  party,  and 
but  for  this  help  even  their  Eoyal  Highnesses 
could  have  heard  but  little  of  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing poems,  "  Italia  Eediviva,"by  Eicardo  Durnford, 
Coll.  Eegal.  Scholari ;  and  Carmen  Grsecum,  "  He- 
bron," by  Aluredo  Eduardo  Humphreys,  Coll.  SS. 
Trinity  Schol.  Each  successful  competitor  de- 
livered his  poem  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  dais, 
whence  he  was  led  to  the  Chancellor,  who  presented 
the  appropriate  medal,  with  some  few  words  of  con- 
gratulation ;  the  recipient  bowing  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  as  he  retired,  to  what  must  have 
been  welcome  privacy,  amidst  the  crowd. 

After  a  slight  pause,  the  Chancellor  rose,  and  in 
a  loud  voice  pronounced  the  words  "  Nos  dissolvi- 
mus  banc  congregationem,"  and  this  part  of  the 
day's  proceedings  was  over.  He  walked  slowly 
down  the  Senate  House,  followed  by  the  Princess, 
who,  at  first,  unwittingly  got  between  the  Duke 
and  his  train-bearer  (generally  his  son  or  some 
noble  personage) — the  undergraduates  relieving 
their  feelings  by  a  last  "  cheer  for  the  Danes,"  as, 
bowing  and  smiling  from  side  to  side,  with  a  bright 
yet  modest  graciousness  that  charmed  every  one, 
the  special  object  of  their  loyalty  and  admiration 
walked  slowly  do-\vii  the  narrow  pathway  made  for 
her  with  some  difficulty,  to  the  carriage  waiting  to 
convey  her  back  to  Trinity. 

The  next  act  in  the  programme  was  the  dinner 
given  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  in  the  hall  of  St. 
Peter's,  to  the  royal  party,  their  suite,  the  various 
illustrious  guests  assembled  in  Cambridge  to  re- 
ceive degxees  on  the  morrow,  the  heads  of  houses, 
&c.  Later,  the  royal  party  went  to  the  "  Hoop," 
to  witness  the  performance  of  "White-bait  at 
Greenwich,"  and  "  Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful 
Scamp,"  by  the  members  of  the  Amateur  Dramatic 
Club  ;  and  were  welcomed  by  the  "  Danish  Na- 
tional* Anthem "  in  addition  to  "  God  save  the 
Queen  "—the  only  occasion,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
on  which  its  wild  and  spirited  strains  were  heard. 
The  acting  and  scenery  rivalled  one  another  in 
beauty,  and  elicited  warm  applause  from  the  royal 
party,  whose  arrival  was  the  signal  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  proceedings,  and  who  stayed  till  the 
last  piece  was  concluded.  It  is  said  that  the 
Prince  declares  he  had  seen  many  plays  in  his  life, 
but  never  any  he  enjoyed  so  much  as  these  two 
short  pieces,  acted  by  the  young  members  of  Cam- 
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bridge  University ;  a  declaration  to  which  his 
hearty  hand-clapping  and  the  many  "  vortreffiichs  " 
and  "  gut-guts "  exchanged  with  the  Princess  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  and  his  own  and  the 
Duke's  warm  appreciation  of  the  hits  contained  in 
the  first  piece  at  the  commander-in-chief,  gives 
great  probability  : — and  who  does  not  know  the 
charm  of  amateur  over  professional  acting  ?  Un- 
fortunately, the  room  in  which  the  A.  D.  C.  per- 
form is  so  small,  that  though  they  gave  four  per- 
formances that  week,  but  a  small  portion  of  those 
anxious  to  witness  them  could  obtain  tickets. 

Meanwhile,  the  good  people  of  Cambridge  had 
lighted  their  stars  and  prince's  feathers,  and  were 
flocking  from  one  street  to  another,  to  view  the  de- 
corations of  the  night.  Fitzroy  Street,  a  compara- 
tively narrow  by-way,  was  decorated  with  very 
effective  uniformity  ;  wreaths  of  evergreens  and 
flowers  being  arcaded  across  the  street  about  every 
three  feet,  and  from  these  suspended  Chinese  lan- 
terns, of  various  shapes  and  colours.  From  the 
top  of  St.  Mary's,  opposite  the  Senate  House, 
strong  electric  light  was  thrown,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  King's  Chapel,  the  Public  Library,  and 
the  Senate  House  itself,  the  eff'ect  being  that  of  in- 
tensified moonlight — the  brilliant  bluish  rays  thus 
issued  contrasting  strangely  with  the  soft  yellow 
light  around  the  Church  of  St.  Michael's,  arising 
from  the  countless  oil-lamps  with  which  the  street 
facade  of  windows  was  picked  out.  The  electric 
light  was  thrown  full  into  the  royal  carriage  on  its 
Avay,  later  in  the  evening,  to  the  subscription  ball 
at  the  Fitz-William  Museum — a  sudden  blaze, 
very  acceptable,  no  doubt,  to  the  sight-seers  throng- 
ing the  streets,  but  of  the  approach  of  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  had 
been  made  aware. 

A  small  room  had  been  especially  prepared  for 
the  royal  party  ;  but  they  preferred  dancing  in  the 
splendid  picture  gallery  devoted  to  the  general  com- 
pany, and  evinced  their  enjoyment  of  the  scene  by 
remaining  in  the  ball-room,  in  spite  of  all  the  pre- 
vious fatigues  and  pleasures  of  the  day,  till  three 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  June  3d.  The  Princess, 
who  this  night  wore  a  dress  of  countlessly-tucked 
black  tulle,  here,  as  elsewhere,  walked  up  the  room 
alone,  bowing  from  side  to  side  to  the  gaily-dressed 
crowd  around  her. 

Friday's  proceedings  opened  with  a  service 
(Litany  and  Anthem)  at  King's,  which  was  to 
have  taken  %place  at  10.30.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  royal  party  asked  for  half-an-hour's  grace,  and 
that  thus  their  arrival  at  the  Senate  House  was 
also  later  than  had  been  anticipated.  Cheering 
and  hissing,  "capping"  and  "yapping,"  again 
filled  up  the  interval  of  waiting,  this  day  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  chorus — 

*'  For  they're  all  jolly  good  fellows," 

after  "  a  cheer  for  the  Oxford  boat-crew ; "  and 
with  such  good  eff'ect,  that  one  wished  a  burst 
of  song  had  been  more  frequent.  There  were  also 
tremendous  cheers  for  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  with 
the  other  notabilities  this  day  to  receive  honorary 
degrees,  came  into  the  Senate  House,  robed  in  his 
scarlet  gown,  some  little  time  before  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  royal  party  once  more  made  their 
appearance. 

The  Princess  wore  a  white  bonnet,  and  looked  as 
•modest  and  charming  as  ever,  whilst  the  change  of 


costume  was  very  becoming.  Again  cheers  for 
Denmark,  and  groans  for  Prussia,  succeeded  the 
shouting  in  the  Princess's  own  honour,  whatever 
the  Times  may  say  to  the  contrary ;  but  to-day  the 
undergraduates  had  the  care  to  add,  "  Three  cheers 
for  the  Princess  Koyal,"  to  their  disapprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  her  father-in-law. 

The  Chancellor  then  proceeded  to  confer  hono- 
rary degrees  on  Lord  Granville,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, Lords  Stanhope  and  Palmerston;  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Wheatstone,  &c.  The  cheering 
for  Lord  Palmerston  was  deafening ;  but  this 
was  rivalled  by  that  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Stanley, 
when  the  public  orator  led  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
dais — a  counter  under-current  of  hissing  increasing 
the  outburst — till  one  wondered  voice  was  left  to 
the  surging  excited  multitude  in  the  galleries.  In 
vain  the  public  orator  awaited  a  lull,  in  which  to 
begin  his  speech.  At  length  the  Chancellor  rose, 
and  waved  his  hands  for  silence  ;  and  if  this  object 
were  not  at  once  attained,  probably  the  disregard 
of  a  portion  of  the  shouters  to  his  Grace's  wish 
arose  from  its  not  at  once  having  become  generally 
known.  So  soon  as  the  speech  was  over,  and  the 
degree  conferred,  the  cheering  broke  forth  again  ; 
and,  amidst  this  renewed  outburst,  the  new  Dean 
of  Westminster  bowed  to  the  Prince  and  returned 
to  his  seat.  His  opponents  availed  themselves  of 
the  quiet  succeeding  the  breaking  up  of  this  day's 
congregation  to  propose  and  give  "  Three  cheers 
for  Dr.  Wordsworth,"  at  which  the  dean,  a  lover  of 
fair  play,  smiled  pleasantly. 

A  luncheon  in  the  hall  of  King's,  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  boat-procession  of  a  fortnight  before,  in 
honour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  followed  a  little 
later  in  the  day.  The  Princess  viewed  the  boat- 
procession,  and  was  auditor  of  the  subsequent 
cheering,  from  a  small  pavilion  erected  on  the 
river  side  of  King's  lawn.  Trinity  Hall  stands 
this  year  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  its  boat 
shot  by,  not  only  decorated,  as  all  the  others,  with 
the  Danish  flag  in  addition  to  that  of  its  college, 
but  adorned  along  its  rim  with  a  border  of  white 
and  crimson  peonies,  a  great  enlivenment  to  the 
black  and  white  colours  of  the  crew.  The  boats, 
fifteen  or  so  in  number,  passed  in  due  order,  one 
after  the  other,  and  then  turned  to  draAv  up  side 
by  side,  and,  with  oars  upraised,  cheer  the  royal 
party  with  all  the  will  and  fervour  of  youth  at  its 
prime.  The  Princess  rose  to  acknowledge  these 
acclamations  ;  and  very  pretty  and  exciting  the 
scene  was,  though  in  point  of  colouring  many  of 
the  boats  were  not  happily  neighboured,  and  the 
proceedings  were  not  enlivened  by  an  upset  (said 
to  have  been  by  special  request),  as  at  Oxford 
last  year. 

Hence  the  royal  party  went  to  St.  John's,  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  which  the  Princess  distri- 
buted the  prizes  of  the  School  of  Art. 

A  private  dinner  at  Trinity  Lodge  preceded  the 
ball  in  Neville's  Court,  which  closed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  royal  doings,  as  set  forth  and 
sanctioned  before  the  arrival  of  the  University's 
royal  guests.  At  this  dinner  the  Master  of  Trinity 
rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark,  who  on  this  day  attained  his  ma- 
jority, as  a  member  of  the  sister  University,  who, 
but  for  the  present  state  of  Denmark,  might  at 
his  very  time  have  been  added  to  the  number  of 
Cambridge's  royal  guests.  What  a  sad  coming  of  age ! 
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No  pains  had  been  spared  to  render  the  Trinity 
ball  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Neville's  Court  was 
occupied  by  a  tent,  formed  of  alternate  stripes  of 
red  and  white  bunting,  lighted  from  the  centre  by 
three  large  circles  of  gaslights,  the  central  corona 
containing  about  sixty  jets,  shaded  by  plain  ground 
glass,  that  on  each  side  about  forty.  Crimson 
covered  seats  were  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the 
tent  immediately  under  these  lights,  and  all  round 
the  tent,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrances  to  the 
cloisters  and  hall,  and  the  space  devoted  to  the 
sofas  and  chairs  intended  for  the  use  of  the  party 
from  the  Master's  Lodge.  The  granite  flight  of 
balustraded  steps  leading  from  the  Hall  to  Neville's 
Court  were  skilfully  made  use  of  by  the  decorator 
•  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  indeed,  here 
almost  all  his  skill  and  resources  had  been  lavished 
— the  tent  itself  being  left  unadorned  by  flag  or 
flower.  The  stejis  and  walls  were  covered  with 
crimson  cloth,  against  which  background  stood 
masses  of  ferns,  splendidly-foliaged  plants,  rho- 
dodendrons, white  arums,  &c.  &c.,  their  graceful 
branches  reflected  in  the  mirrors  facing  the  ball- 
room, and  making  the  whole  scene  look  like  fairy- 
land. The  cloisters  around  Neville's  Court  had 
also  been  carpeted  and  draped  with  crimson  cloth, 
their  numerous  gas-standards  twined  with  ever- 
green ;  but  the  night  was  cool,  and  these  stone 
cloisters,  m  spite  of  carpeting  and  drapery,  rather 
too  chilly  for  promenaders. 

The  company  had  been  invited  for  nine,  and  by 
half-past  ten,  when  a  rumour  spread  that  the  royal 
party  were  coming,  were  very  generally  assembled. 
The  band  (Jullien's)  had  been  playing  from  time 
to  time,  but  no  dancing  had  been  attempted  ; 
amongst  the  thousand  and  more  there  assembled 
most  had  found  friends  with  whom  to  exchange 
remarks  and  experiences  when  the  circuit  of  the 
tent  had  been  made.  The  rumour  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  royal  party  was  corroborated  by  the 
stewards  of  the  ball  proceeding  to  form  an  avenue 
through  the  gay  crowd,  and  keeping  the  line  thus 
gained  by  a  crimson  cord.  The  band  struck  up 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  presently  the  ro3^al 
party  passed  up  the  ballroom  to  the  seats  prepared 
for  them.  These  had  scarcely  been  reached  before 
the  band  exchanged  the  strains  of  "  God  save  the 
Queen  "  for  those  of  the  opening  quadrille  (Semi- 
ramide).  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  gave  his  hand 
to  the  Princess,  the  Prince  his  to  Lady  Louisa 
Cavendish.  These  four  began  the  quadrille  alone, 
but,  gradually,  the  lords-in-waiting  and  other 
members  of  the  circle  found  partners  and  formed 
side-couples,  the  Vice-Chancellor's  wife  being  one 
of  those  thus  introduced  into  the  royal  set.  The 
Prince  was  in  ordinary  evening  costume,  his  white 
waistcoat  crossed  by  the  blue  riband  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and  a  sprig  of  sweet  geranium,  or 
some  other  small-petalled  pink  flower,  in  his  button- 
hole. The  Princess's  dress  was  of  white  crape, 
trimmed  with  lilies  of  the  valley,  and,  about  the 
berthe,  with  pearls  and  diamonds  ;  a  wreath  of 
white  roses,  studded  here  and  there  with  diamonds, 
forming  a  front  head-dress  ;  the  whole  eff'ect  was 
heavy,  and  did  whatever  could  be  done  to  spoil 
the  grace  of  one  so  graceful  by  nature  ;  a  little 
colour,  a  few  green  leaves,  even  a  little  floating 
tulle  would,  if  her  Royal  Highness's  deep  mourning 
had  but  allowed  them,  been  a  great  relief  to  this 
mass  of  dead  white  ;  the  very  flowers  of  the  bou- 


quet carried  in  her  hand  Avere  entirely  white,  but 
amongst  them  a  few  sprays  of  delicate  ferns  had 
been  admitted,  and  they  were  relieved  by  a  broad 
edge  of  vandyked  blonde.  Round  the  Princess's 
throat  was  a  necklace  of  several  rows  of  small 
pearls,  and  down  her  neck  fell  the  well-known 
curls  of  her  early  cartes. 

The  crimson  cord  was  now  made  use  of  to  pre- 
serve a  space  for  dancing  for  the  royal  party,  the 
general  guests  having  the  rest  of  the  tent  at  their 
own  disposal  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  spite  of  all 
this  and  the  previous  day's  fatigue,  the  Princess 
looked  bright  and  pleased,  and  danced  repeatedly 
with  those  around  her ;  whilst  the  Prince  danced 
indefatigably,  evidently  finding  dancing  a  much 
more  entertaining  and  congenial  amusement  than 
that  of  witnessing  the  reception  of  honorary  de- 
grees, and  listening  to  the  recitation  of  prize 
poems. 

About  one  the  cord-defined  pathway  was  again 
formed  for  supper.  Dr.  Whewell,  as  Master  of 
Trinity,  gave  his  arm  to  the  Princess,  the  Prince 
his  to  Lady  Affleck,  the  Master's  wife,  the  rest 
following  in  order.  The  band  having  also  disap- 
peared for  supper,  the  general  company  promenaded 
or  rested  at  pleasure,  till,  on  the  return  of  the 
royal  party,  dancing  was  resumed  by  those  who 
did  not  immediately  succeed  them  in  the  supper- 
room.  This  was  the  College  Hall,  which  was 
erected  after  that  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  1604. 

With  the  Trinity  ball  the  last  public  engage- 
ment was  concluded ;  but  the  next  morning — 
rather,  some  nine  hours  later  of  the  same  day—  the 
Prince  and  Princess  drove  over  quietly  to  Madingley 
Hall,  the  Prince's  home  during  his  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity life.  The  road  was  thronged  with  thousands 
of  expectant  waiters,  many  of  them  countrywomen 
on  their  way  to  market,  who  had  waited  some 
good  two  hours  before  the  royal  carriages  can  have 
made  their  appearance.  At  Madingley  the  Prince 
and  Princess  revicAved  the  Duke  of  Manchester's 
Mounted  Rifles,  and  then  returned  to  Cambridge 
to  lunch  at  Magdalen,  bid  farewell  to  Cambridge 
proper,  and  drive  to  the  station,  preceded  by  the 
same  Volunteer  guards  of  honour  as  on  their 
entrance. 

The  road  to  the  station  was  again  lined  by 
people,  and  the  decorations  erected  for  the  entry 
v/ere  still  up,  having  survived  the  two  days'  dust 
and  heat  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
"  God  save  the  men  of  Denmark "  was  still  con- 
spicuous, in  white  letters  on  a  red  ground,  in  front 
of  a  balcony  in  Scroop  Terrace  ;  but  a  house  near 
the  station  had  replaced  its  original  welcome  by 
the  word  "  Farewell." 

Some  few  ladies  were  admitted  to  the  station- 
platform,  in  addition  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
other  heads  of  houses,  who,  in  their  scarlet  gowns, 
edged  one  line  of  the  crimson-covered  pathway 
kept  from  the  station-door  direct  to  the  royal 
carriage — Lady  Hardwick,  as  wife  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  count}^,  Mrs.  Baker,  as  wife  of 
the  Colonel  of  the  University  Rifle  corps,  and  one 
or  two  other  ladies,  keeping  the  line  on  the  other 
side.  Behind  them  stood  the  Volunteer  band, 
awaiting  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  procession  to 
strike  up  the  National  Anthem. 

Punctually  at  the  time  appointed  the  procession 
reached  the  station,  and  as  the  Princess,  once 
more  first  and  alone,  appeared  at  the  door  leading 
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o  the  platform,  the  band  struck  up  its  strains. 
The  Princess  was  again  dressed  entirely  in  black 
as  she  moved  up  the  short  passage  leading  to  the 
carriage,  turning  to  shake  hands,  with  characteristic 
winning  grace  and  smiles  to  those  amongst  the 
little  crowd  with  whom  her  two  days'  visit  to 
Cambridge  had  thrown  her  into  special  contact, 
the  Prince  following  her  and  bidding  the  like 
farewells.  Then  he  also  entered  the  carriage  ; 
and  the  Princess,  in  stepping  back  from  the  open 
window  on  his  entrance,  apparently  became  aware 
that  the  crimson  blinds  of  the  side  windows  were 
hiding  her  entirely  from  the  loyal  volunteers  to  her 
left.  With  a  last  kindly  thought  for  others  she 
drew  up  the  blind  ;  almost  at  that  moment  the 
train  began  to  move,  and,  amid  the  waving  caps 
and  upraised  voices  of  red-robed  dons  and  grey- 
clad  volunteers,  glided  out  of  sight ;  and  the  long- 
expected  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
was  already  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  lovely  weather  and  freedom  from 
every  mishap  that  had  attended  it. 


FKO:i  STOUT  TO  THEBES. 
Letter  No.  3. 

Luxor,  December  26tli. 

I  DATE  Luxor,  rather  than  Thebes,  for  we  lie 
moored  under  the  shadow  of  its  ruins,  and  the  old 
name  of  Thebes  is  totally  unknown  to  the  natives. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  like  a  city,  or  its  walls, 
anywhere  ;  but,  here  and  there,  through  the  plain, 
at  intervals  of  one  or  two  miles,  rise  the  mighty 
remains  of  temples,  once  embraced  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  Thebes,  and  showing  how  vast  must  have 
been  its  extent.  The  river  divided  the  ancient  city 
into  two  parts  :  on  the  east  side  t  nero  now  remain 
the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Karnak  ;  and  on  the 
west,  that  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  what  is  called  the 
Memnonium,  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

We  lie,  as  I  have  said,  just  under  Luxor.  It 
rises  on  a  sandy  knoll,  near  the  river's  bank,  and 
has  some  noble  remains,  were  they  not  spoiled  by 
the  dirty  Arab  village  which  is  built  into  them, 
and  of  them,  and  over  them.  The  pleasure,  also,  of 
visiting  them  is  much  diminished  by  the  packs  of 
children  which  stand  round,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, bawling  incessantly,  "  Baksheesh,  howagee." 
The  meaning  of  "  baksheesh  "  you  know  ;  "  howa- 
gee" is  a  title  generally  given  to  all  Franks,  and 
signifying,  originally,  "  merchant."  It  is  well  to 
be  prepared  against  these  children  with  a  stock  of 
patience  and  good  temper,  and  with  a  good  stick 
against  the  dogs.  There  is  a  fine  obelisk  standing 
at  the  north-east  entrance  of  the  temple,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  British  Government.  There  were  two 
originally,  and  one  was  given  to  the  French  by 
Mehemet  Ali ;  the  other  to  the  English.  The 
French  have  removed  theirs  ;  but  the  other  still 
remains,  and  I  trust  will  long  remain.  Here  it 
looks  down  on  the  ruins  beneath  it,  with  ancient 
historic  dignity ;  but,  transferred  to  a  London 
street  and  our  murky  atmosphere,  it  would  lose  its 
beauty,  interest,  and  congruity. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Karnak,  which  lies  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Luxor.  Our  road  lay,  first, 
over  cultivated  fields,  and  then,  for  the  last  half 


I  mile,  over  a  barren  common,  overgrown  with  the 
I  coarse  reed-like  "  halph  "  (grass).  There  are  salt- 
springs  and  pools  here  ;  and  the  Pasha  has  formed 
a  large  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  off 
in  flats,  or  pans,  and  the  salt  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion. Passing  this,  and  the  wretched  village  sur- 
rounding it,  we  found  ourselves  in  an  avenue  of  mu- 
tilated sphinxes,  some  forty  or  fifty  on  either  side, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  yards.  Their  massive  bodies 
still  remain,  but  the  heads  and  feet  are  gone  ;  they 
were,  probably,  criosphinxes,  as  one  ram's  head 
still  remains.  This  avenue  led  us  to  one  of  the 
huge  pylse,  or  gatev/ays,  passing  through  which, 
we  entered  into  the  outer  circuit  of  the  temple  of 
Karnak  ;  and  here  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  pros- 
pect off'ered  itself  to  our  eyes — a  circuit  of  a  mile  • 
and  a  half,  spread  with  ruins,  an  amazing  assem- 
blage of  huge  pillars,  gateways,  obelisks,  and  colos- 
sal figures,  with  here  and  there  a  palm-tree  growing 
in  the  midst,  and  adding  much  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  scene.  There  appear  to  have  been 
several  smaller  temples  within  the  circuit ;  but  our 
guide  took  us  round  at  once  to  the  south-western 
and  chief  entrance  of  the  great  temple.  It  has 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  but  its  massive  pro- 
portions, nor  has  the  first  court  into  which  we 
entered  ;  but  the  grand  hall,  which  lies  beyond,  is 
the  most  imposing  sight  I  ever  beheld.  W^ithin 
the  massive  walls  of  the  court  there  are  still  stand- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirty-four  gigantic  pillars, 
the  centre  avenue  of  which  are  thirty-six  feet  in 
girth,  and  upwards  of  seventy  feet  high.  Origin- 
ally, the  entire  hall  was  roofed  in,  and  some  of  the 
great  flat  stones  still  lie  on  the  top  of  the  pillars, 
but  most  have  fallen  in  ;  and  some  tv/o  or  three  of 
the  pillars  are  leaning  ;  the  rest  are  solid — firm  as 
the  day  when  they  were  built  :  all  are  covered 
with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  and  it  is  a  won- 
derful and  imposing  sight  to  stand  in  the  midst, 
and  look  down  the  vistas  they  form  on  every  side. 
But  the  gigantic  and  massive  proportions  are  what 
chiefly  affect  the  mind.  I  have  seen  loftier,  grander, 
more  beautiful  Gothic  buildings,  but  never  any- 
thing of  human  work  that  impressed  me  so  much 
with  the  idea  of  might ;  and  how  puny  appeared 
the  works  of  modern  days,  as  my  mind  brought 
them  up  in  com]oarison  ! 

The  outer  walls  are  covered  with  a  series  of 
interesting  historic  sculptures — the  king  goes  out 
to  the  battle-field  with  all  his  host ;  then  follows 
the  victory,  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  the  capture  of 
their  town  ;  and  then  the  triumphant  return  with 
the  captives,  and  the  offerings  to  the  gods.  These 
historic  sculptures  interest  me  more  than  the  suc- 
cession of  incomprehensible  hierogl}^hics  which 
ordinarily  cover  the  walls.  I  observe  that  all  the 
carvings  here  are  cut  into  the  stone,  and  not 
standing  out  in  alto-relievo,  as  at  Dendyra.  The 
material  of  the  temple  is  sandstone. 

Climbing  out  from  the  grand  hall,  through  a 
nearly  choked-u]3  passage,  we  came  again  on  a 
majestic  scene  of  ruins — a  noble  granite  obelisk  of 
ninety  feet  high  rose  unscathed  from  the  midst,  as 
fresh  to  our  eyes  now  as  it  presented  itself  three 
thousand  years  ago  to  those  of  Moses.  What  a 
wonderful  subject  for  contemplation  !  The  small 
temple,  or  "  adytum,"  just  beyond,  is  supposed  by 
Wilkinson  to  be  of  the  date  of  Osirtasin  I,,  who 
would  have  been,  I  think,  contemporary  with 
Joseph,  or  thereabouts.  If  so,  it  is  highly  probable 
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that  amid  these  very  pillars  Moses  walked  :  in  this 
temple  he  witnessed  the  mystic  rites  of  idolatrous 
Egypt,  and,  turning  from  them  in  inward  abhor- 
rence, "preferred  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God."  In  returning,  I  observed  that 
there  were  formerly  at  least  five  great  gateways  to 
the  circuit  of  the  temple,  each  approached  by  an 
avenue  of  sphinxes  ;  and  some  of  the  pyl^e  are  still 
guarded  by  colossal  figures  of  granite,  in  a  sitting 
posture.  The  granite  used  is  of  three  colours — 
black,  grey,  and  white — and  usually  bears  a  high 
polish. 

On  several  days  since  this  first  visit  I  have  wan- 
dered over,  for  an  hour,  to  Karnak,  and  at  difi'erent 
times  of  the  day  ;  but  the  most  lovely  time  to  see 
the  ruins  is  the  quiet  hour  before  sunset,  when  the 
long,  slanting  shadows  are  creeping  over  the  plain. 
Then  it  is  a  pleasant  and  a  solemn  thing  to  lie 
down  on  the  dry,  warm  sand,  and  call  back  the 
ancient  days  and  the  generations  that  are  past — too 
happy  only  if  you  can  escape  discovery  by  the 
packs  of  naked  children,  who  prowl  about  like  the 
evil  genii  of  the  ruins,  to  dissipate  one's  medita- 
tions and  one's  temper  with  their  ceaseless  cry 
of  "  Baksheesh,  howagee." 

Our  next  visit  was  made  to  the  "  tombs  of  the 
kings."  They  lie  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
and  high  up  among  the  hills.  We  found  abun- 
dance of  donkeys,  and  rode,  for  the  first  half-hour, 
through  cultivated  fields,  springing  with  green  corn, 
or  with  a  kind  of  vetch  of  the  lucern  species  ;  then 
we  entered  on  the  desert,  and,  for  near  an  hour  more, 
rode  up  what  in  any  other  country  would  be  called 
a  torrent's  bed,  with  high  barren  rocks  on  either 
side.  This  led  us,  at  last,  to  a  kind  o£  amphitheatre 
in  the  rocks  where  are  "  the  tombs  of  the  kings." 
There  are  some  twenty  of  these  wonderful  excava- 
tions, penetrating  horizontally  into  the  rock,  in  a 
succession  of  passages  and  chambers,  and  some  to 
the  length  of  300  or  400  feet ;  and  in  the  last 
chamber  of  each  is  found  the  sarcophagus,  long- 
since,  of  course,  rifled  and  ruined. 

By  far  the  finest  of  these  tombs  is  that  one 
opened  by  Belzoni,  and  called  by  his  name.  You 
enter,  by  a  steep  flight  of  broken  steps,  into  a 
narrow,  lofty  passage,  which  opens  into  a  wide 
chamber,  and  then  leads  on  to  another  gorgeous- 
looking  room,  supported  by  pillars  ;  and  thence 
again  to  a  high  vaulted  chamber,  where  lies  the 
ruined  sarcophagus. 

One  of  these  chambers  I  measured,  and  found 
to  be  30  feet  by  19  feet.  They  are  not  carved,  but 
all  over  emblazoned  with  paintings,  which  still  re- 
tain the  richness  of  their  colours,  after  an  interval 
of  some  three  thousand  years.  In  this  tomb  the 
paintings  are  all  hieroglyphic,  representing  myste- 
rious sacred  rites,  deities,  priests,  kings,  processions, 
and  serpents  of  every  possible  and  impossible  form. 
The  finest  chamber  has  been  cruelly  shattered  and 
damaged  by  the  spoliations  of  the  well-known 
Prussian  savant,  Dr.  Lipsius.  In  many  places, 
afterwards,  we  met  with  similar  shameful  devasta- 
tions, and  on  inquiring  of  our  guides,  were  in- 
variably told  that  it  was  the  work  of  Lipsius. 
Such  a  man,  whatever  be  his  researches,  deserves 
anathema  for  his  barbarous  mutilation  of  the  most 
wonderful  monuments  of  antiquity.  Such  deeds, 
happily,  are  not  permitted  now. 

In  some  of  the  other  tombs  there  are  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  ancient 


Egyptians.  One  small  chamber  struck  ine  much  ; 
it  was  covered  with  representations  of  pieces  of 
furniture — chairs,  couches,  ottomans,  &c.  Many  of 
these  were  of  the  most  graceful  and  modern  cha- 
racter, such  as  might  be  seen  now  in  a  fashionable 
upholsterer's  shop  at  the  West  End. 

It  was  hot,  tiring  work  exploring  these  tombs, 
with  the  help  of  torches  and  lights,  and  we  were 
glad  to  come  out  to  the  fresh  air,  and  sit  down  to 
our  dinner,  which  was  spread  for  us  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock.  Here  we  were  presently 
surrounded  by  vendors  of  antiquities — small  figures 
in  wood  or  glazed  pottery,  antique  jars,  coins,  rings, 
scarab£ei.  We  had  been  warned  by  Dirweesh  that 
many  of  these  things  are  made-up  antiquities, 
manufactured  expressly  for  sale  to  the  English 
visitors.  However,  we  made  purchases  of  some, 
under  his  advice,  and  that  of  our  guide.  I  was 
much  captivated  by  some  small  rolls  of  papyrus, 
and  purchased  them  without  consultation.  On  re- 
turning home,  we  proceeded  carefully  to  unfold 
one  of  these  rolls,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  bundle  of 
straw,  with  some  broken  pieces  of  old  papyrus 
folded  carefully  over  the  surface.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  many  of  the  rings,  scarabsei,  &c.  are 
made  at  Birmingham. 

In  our  way  back,  after  a  long  and  interesting 
day,  we  had  a  most  beautiful  view  of  Luxor,  gilded 
by  the  setting  sun.  The  rich  golden  glow  which 
spreads  over  the  sky,  for  an  hour  after  sunset,  sur- 
passes anything  I  have  ever  seen.  However,  we 
are  always  glad  to  get  in  by  or  about  sunset ;  for  it 
turns  off"  cold  very  rapidly  after  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  air  and  weather  here  are  certainly  most 
delightful  and  invigorating — every  day  bright, 
cloudless,  and  sunny — and  fog  and  damp  and  rain 
left  far  away  ;  but  the  nights  are  very  cold,  and 
the  change  of  temperature  between  night  and  day 
is  something  extraordinary.  The  thermometer  in 
our  ante-room,  open  to  the  outer  air  but  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  will  stand  at  40°  just  after  sunrise, 
rise  to  70°  or  75°  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  at 
sunset  sink  to  60°.  I  have  once  marked  a  variation 
of  forty  degrees  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This 
cannot  be  good  for  weak  lungs,  especially  as  a  boat 
aff*ords  but  small  protection  against  the  change. 

We  spent  another  very  interesting  day  in  visiting 
the  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  ;  the  chief  court  of 
which  is  equal  to  anything  at  Karnak,  and  struck 
me  as  the  most  beautiful,  though  not  the  grandest, 
thing  I  had  seen.  It  is  a  large  open  court,  with  a 
lofty  cloister,  or  corridor,  running  all  round  its  four 
sides.  The  ceiling  of  the  cloister  has  still  rich 
remains  of  colours,  reminding  one  of  the  roofs  of 
some  of  our  old  chancels.  The  sculptures  are  the 
most  interesting  I  have  seen,  and  the  most  intel- 
ligible. In  the  centre  of  the  court  are  a  few  pillars, 
the  remains  of  a  Christian  church  which  once  stood 
here.  They  look  very  puny  beside  the  mighty 
work  of  more  ancient  days. 

Another  day  we  spent  in  visiting  a  number  of 
smaller  tombs,  some  of  them  very  curious,  from 
their  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  also  showing 
abundant  instances  of  the  handywork  of  Lipsius. 
We  returned  by  the  Assarcess,  or  "  tombs  of  the 
priests,"  which  are  remarkable  only  for  their  vast 
extent  underground  ;  they  are  also  very  dark  and 
rugged,  and  have  some  deep  and  dangerous  open 
pits.  We  disturbed  here  myriads  of  bats  with  the 
light  of  our  "  mishal,"  and  they  came  rushing  up 
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the  narrow  passages  like  a  hail-storm,  dashing 
against  us,  and  clinging  round  our  clothes,  and  our 
very  faces,  with  their  damp,  clammy  touch.  I 
hoisted  my  umbrella,  and  sheltered  myself  securely 
from  the  storm.  They  are  nasty  creatures  to  the 
touch,  and  they  filled  the  cave  with  a  horrible  smell. 
We  escaped  with  all  speed  to  the  outer  air. 

I  paid  a  last  visit,  before  leaving  Thebes,  to  the 
two  colossal  figures  in  the  plain.  The  northernmost 
of  these  was  the  ancient  musical  Memnon,  the 
statue  that  gave  forth  sweet  sounds  when  touched 
by  the  first  morning  ray  of  the  sun.  They  are 
monolith  statues,  i.  e.  carved  of  one  single  stone,  in 
a  sitting  posture,  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  of 
colossal  proportions.  The  Memnon  has,  at  some 
time,  been  shattered  in  the  whole  upper  part,  and 
again  restored  :  perhaps  it  was  unrestored  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  which  would  account  for  his  use  of 
the  v/ord  "  dimidium,"  as  applied  to  it.  My  guide 
climbed  up  into  the  lap  of  the  statue,  and,  by 
striking  a  stone,  produced  a  clear,  ringing  sound, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  many  modern  tra- 
vellers to  have  been  done  anciently  by  the  priests, 
and  to  be  the  secret  of  the  musical  Memnon.  I 
am  by  no  means  satisfied  by  such  an  explanation. 
Such  an  obvious  trick  could  deceive  none  but  a 
great  simpleton  ;  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  de- 
scription given — "  a  sound  like  that  of  the  soft 
string  of  a  lyre." 

I  passed  an  hour  or  more  beneath  the  shadow  of 
these  huge  statues.  Shattered  and  mutilated  as 
they  are,  still  they  look  down  with  a  serene  dignity 
on  us  poor  mortals  below.  It  was  Christmas-eve, 
and  one  could  not  but  think,  that  before  Christ 
was  born  on  earth — ay,  and  for  a  thousand  years 
before — these  were  here.  The  four  kingdoms  have 
come  and  gone,  and  they  have  seen  them  all,  and 
are  here  still.  The  mighty  city  with  an  hundred 
gates  stood  beneath  their  feet ;  it  has  crumbled 
into  dust,  and  they  remain.  Such  thoughts  in- 
vested them  with  an  awful  dignity,  the  tremendous 
idea  of  the  unchangeable  ;  they  were  the  substance, 
the  great  reality,  and  we  the  shadows  that  passed 
away.  But  the  real  shadows  spreading  over  the 
plain  warned  me  that  it  was  time  to  hasten  back  ; 
and,  as  I  turned  my  face  homeward,  Luxor  shone 
out  in  the  golden  light,  as  if  its  ancient  glories  had 
returned. 

Christmas-day. — We  had  hoped  to  have  other 
boats  in  company,  and  to  muster  a  congregation  and 
celebrate  the  Eucharist.  But  we  were  left  alone  ; 
so  we  passed  a  quiet  day  by  ourselves,  fired  a  salute, 
in  honour  of  the  day,  of  all  our  guns  and  pistols, 
gave  the  men  a  "  baksheesh,"  and  dined  ourselves 
off'  a  turkey  and  veritable  plum-pudding,  drinking 
your  healths,  and  remembering  you  all  at  home. 

Dec.  26th. — We  are  only  waiting  for  wind  to 

move  on.    We  have  heard  nothing  of  D  and 

his  party,  and  no  letters  have  reached  us.  How- 
ever, we  shall  get  any  that  are  sent,  without  great 
delay  ;  for  there  is  a  regular  post  up  the  hill  by 
running  footmen,  who  carry  the  letters  from  village 
to  -village  ;  and  there  is  a  most  convenient  per- 
sonage here,  named  Mustapha,  who  will  see  any 
letters  forwarded  to  us,  either  by  the  post  or  by 
steamer.  This  said  Mustapha  holds  some  sort  of 
official  position  here,  and  takes  cognizance  of  the 
complaints  of  the  travellers.    While  we  have  been 

here,  T  made  a  complaint  against  his  crew, 

and  four  of  them  were  bastinadoed  straightway. 


U  happened  to  mention  that,  the  day  before, 

in  Karnak,  he  had  been  annoyed  by  a  boy,  and 
a  stone  thrown  at  him.  The  next  morning,  all  the 
donkey-boys,  with  their  "  skeikh,"  were  summoned 
before  Mustapha,  and  required  to  declare  which  of 
them  had  attended  U— —  to  Karnak  on  that  day ; 
when  all  denied,  he  had  them  bastinadoed  all  round, 
from  first  to  last.  This  is  the  way  justice  is  done 
here.  By  the  way,  the  ordinary  punishment  is  not 
a  beating  on  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  but  the  culprit 
is  thrown  down  on  the  ground  on  his  face,  and 
beaten  severely  across  the  loins,  thighs,  and  legs. 
But  I  have  not  seen  the  official  punishments  at  the 
courts  of  the  Cadis  ;  I  have  no  taste  that  way. 

J.  M. 


COPYRIGHT. 

(Abridged  from  a  paper  in  the  Athenwum, 
April  30 ). 

"  Mr.  Black's  '  Bill  to  Consolidate  and  Amend 
the  Acts  relating  to  Coj)yright  in  Works  of  Litera- 
ture and  the  Fine  Arts  '  is  now  printed  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  It  has  passed  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  stands  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  is  admirable,  inasmuch  as  it 
proposes  to  repeal  all  the  existing  Acts  relating  to 
Copyright  in  Works  of  Literature  arid  the  Fine 
Arts.  After  providing  for  existing  rights,  the  Bill 
then  proceeds  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws 
of  copyright  generally. 

"  Not  only  British,  but  also  foreign  authors  of 
works  of  literature,  composers,  sculptors,  painters, 
engravers,  and  photographers,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
chasers of  their  works,  are  interested  in  this  Bill. 
If  it  becomes  law,  it  will  be  their  only  protection 
within  the  British  dominions,  for  their  copyright 
property  in  works  first  published  or  sold  after  it 
has  come  into  operation.  Admirable  as  the  general 
principle  of  the  measure  is,  it  seems  to  us  to  require 
most  careful  revision,  and,  in  some  instances,  con- 
siderable alterations. 

"As  to  Literary  Works,  for  example,  the  Bill 
affords  the  authors  of  Pnhlic  Speeches  no  protection 
against  their  being  collected  and  published  in  a 
separate  form  from  that  in  which  they  may  have 
first  appeared  in  newspapers,  &c.  They  may  be 
mutilated  and  garbled  to  any  extent,  and  yet  the 
author  cannot,  as  the  law  stands,  prevent  their 
publication.  This  is  an  injustice  from  which  the 
late  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  public  men  have 
suffered,  and  seems  to  need  amendment. 

"  As  to  Unprinted  Lectures  and  Sermons,  the  Bill 
proposes  to  abolish  the  existing  injustice  as  to 
works  of  that  description,  and  to  invest  the  author 
with  copyright  therein  for  the  author's  life,  and 
seven  years  afterwards ;  or  for  forty-two  years,  if 
the  latter  be  the  longer  term,  from  the  time  of  first 
delivery  of  such  lectures  or  sermons. 

"  Again,  as  to  Works  of  Fiction,  it  is  most  justly 
proposed  that  the  author  thereof  '  shall,  during  the 
existence  of  copyright  therein,  have  the  sole  right 
of  converting  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  or 
causing  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  be 
converted  into  a  drama.'  As  the  law  at  present 
stands,  the  author  of  a  work  of  fiction  has  no  such 
exclusive  right  of  dramatizing  his  work  :  which  is 
an  obvious  injustice,  inasmuch  as  in  1833,  the 
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Legislature  established  the  pr  inciple  that  an  author 
is  entitled  to  all  the  pecuniary  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  his  work.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  author  of  a  dramatic  work  was  invested  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  ^public  representation^  thereof , 
in  addition  to  the  copyright  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing. In  1842,  this  principle  was  affirmed  by 
Talfourd's  Act,  which  invested  composers  of  music 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  '  public  performance '  of 
their  compositions,  in  addition  to  their  copyright 
therein.  By  analogy,  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
authors  of  works  of  fiction  should  have  an  exclusive 
right  to  dramatize  them. 

"  As  to  Engravings  of  all  descriptions,  separately 
published,  the  Bill  amends  most  of  the  defects 
existing  at  present  under  the  Engraving  Copyright 
Acts.  All  woodcuts  and  other  illustrations  of  a 
work  of  literature  are  to  form  jDart  thereof. 

'  "  With  reference  to  Drawings,  Paintings,  and 
Photographs,  the  Bill,  as  it  stands,  is  very  objection- 
able upon  several  points.  It  entirely  omits  to 
invest  the  author  of  an  original  drawing  or  jjaint- 
ing  with  copyright  in  the  design  thereof  for  all 
purposes  to  which  he,  or  his  employer,  is  now 
entitled  under  the  Copyright  Works  of  Art  Act 
of  1862. 

"  Again,  it  is  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  deprive  the 
employers  of  artists  of  the  rights  which  they  now 
enjoy  under  that  Act^  which  vests  the  copyright  of 
a  commissioned  work  not  in  the  artist,  but  in  his 
employer.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  now  proposed  that 
the  copyright  in  such  commissioned  works  sliould 
be  the  property  of  the  artist,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  he  '  shall  not  produce  copies,  or 
engravings,  or  photographs  of  the  same,  unless  he 
have  leave  to  do  so  by  an  agreement  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  proprietor  of  such  work.'  The  result 
of  such  an  alteration  of  the  existing  law  would,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  be  considered  by  employers  of 
artists  as  anything  but  an  '  amendment.'  For 
instance,  if  a  man  commissions  a  photographic  or 
any  other  artist  to  execute  a  portrait,  common 
sense  points  out  that  such  employer  should  be  at 
liberty  to  have  the  portrait  copied  in  any  manner 
he  pleases,  and  that  he,  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
work,  should  not  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  artist 
to  allow  any  coj)y  thereof  to  be  made.  No  doubt 
Mr,  Black  is  not  aware  that  this  very  point  was 
fully  discussed  and  settled  in  favour  of  the  em- 
ployers of  artists  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  time  the  Co^Dyright  Works 
of  Art  Bill,  1862,  was  before  that  House.  What 
ground  exists  for  now  asking  the  Legislature  to 
revoke  a  decision  of  such  recent  date  ?  It  is  not 
only  founded  in  reason  and  justice,  but  also  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  France  upon  the  subject, 
which  becomes  of  importance  in  consequence  of  the 
International  Copyright  Convention  existing  be- 
tween that  State  and  England.  In  short,  the 
answer  to  Mr.  Black's  proposition  that  the  law 
upon  this  point  should  be  altered  is,  that  it  would 
be  a  manifest  injustice  to  employers  ;  and  that  if 
an  artist  wants  to  acquire  the  copyright  in  works 
he  executes  upon  commission,  he  must  make  it  a 
condition  with  his  employer  when  he  agrees  to 
accept  any  such  commission. 

"As  to  works  of  Sculpture,  the  above  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  employers  are  equally  ap- 
plicable. The  existing  Acts  vest  the  copyright  of 
commissioned  works  in  the  artist's  employer.  We 


are  at  a  loss  to  understand  any  reasonable  ground 
for  depriving  him  of  that  benefit,  and  vesting  it  in 
the  artist,  as  proposed  by  the  jDresent  Bill.  To  do 
so  would  indeed  be  a  grievous  hardship  in  numerous 
instances.  For  example,  the  only  adecpiate  copy- 
right which  goldsmiths  can  now  obtain  for  their 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful  works,  such  as  shields, 
vases,  cups,  &c.,  is  that  afforded  them  by  the 
Sculpture  Copyright  Acts.  As  employers,  the 
copyright  vests  in  them.  Keverse  this,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Black's  Bill,  and  a  goldsmith  could 
never  safely  employ  a  man  to  make  a  design  with- 
out contracting  with  him  in  ivrit  ing  as  to  the  copy- 
right. Such  an  alteration  of  the  law  would  be 
intolerable.  The  transactions  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing firms  are  so  extensive,  that  it  is  undergtood 
they  annually  expend  upwards  of  2,000Z.  amongst 
the  artists  in  their  employment  for  new  designs." 


GOSSIP. 

Patriotic  Mr.  Guinness,  who  is  restoring  the 
National  Cathedral  of  Ireland  at  his  own  expense, 
has  ordered  a  very  large  clock  to  be  constructed  for 
the  building.  The  hours  will  be  struck  on  a  bell 
weighing  one  ton  and  a  half,  and  four  tunes  and 
chimes  played  on  nine  other  bells,  varying  in 
weight  from  five  hundred-weight  to  twenty-five 
hundred-weight. — Athenmim. 

Mr.  Boussingault  has  recently  laid  the  results 
of  a  highly  interesting  series  of  experiments 
on  vegetation  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  most  important  fact  is,  that  while  plants  when 
exposed  to  light  fix  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
when  placed  in  darkness  they  efiminate  these  ele- 
ments.— Athenmum.  , 


ALL  IN  ALL. 

"  Ki  pense  ben,  ben  pent  dire  : 
Lanz  penser  ne  poet  suffise  : 
De  nul  bon  oure  commencer, 
Deu  nos  dont  de  li  penser  ; 
De  Ki,  par  Ki,  en  Ki,  sont 
Tos  les  biens  Ki  font  en  el  mond." 
[Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a.d.  1235.] 
"  Done  into  English." 
Who  thinketh  well,  he  well  may  speak  : 

Withouten  thought  ne  poet  can  suffice  : 
Nor  can  good  work  by  man  be  wrought, 

If  God  ne  give  him  the  emprise  ; 
From  Whom,  by  Whom,  in  Whom  is  wrought, 
All  good,  which  He  puts  in  man's  thought ! 

M.  J. 


REVIEWS. 
Essays  on  Fiction.    By  Nassau  W.  Senior. 
Longmans. 

Mr.  Senior  was  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Pevieivs,  when  the  "  Waverley  Novels  " 
were  new.  He  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing  these, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  perform  the  same  oflSce 
for  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lyttoii  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 
These  reviews  are  now  reproduced  in  a  separate 
volume  under  the  title  of  "  Essays  on  Fiction,"  of 
which  one,  perhaps  the  greatest,  mistake,  is  the 
inappropriate  title. 

To  write  an  essay  would  seem  to  demand  the 
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possession,  on  the  part  of  the  essayist,  of  some 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  written  upon. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  is  practically  acquainted 
with  every  branch  of  his  own  iron-foundry.  Civil 
engineers  take  off  their  coats  and  handle  spade 
and  pickaxe,  if  need  be,  with  their  men  ;  and  the 
fashionably-dressed  Parisian  modiste  can  sew  and 
shape  as  perfectly  as  the  hardest-worked  of  her 
demoiselles. 

We  should  imagine  that  for  all  practical  purpose 
Mr.  Senior  was  as  incapable  of  weaving  a  fiction  as 
he  was  of  making  a  dress  or  founding  a  gun,  and 
should  consider  him  therefore  singularly  unfitted 
for  writing  an  "  Essay  on  Fiction." 

Reviewing  a  fiction  when  it  is  written,  however, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  writing  an  essay  on 
the  subject  of  the  art  of  fiction.  His  book  should 
have  been  called  what  it  is — a  collection  of  reviews, 
and  as  such  we  propose  to  consider  it. 

A  reviewer  of  popular  works  requires,  we  should 
imagine,  for  stock  in  trade  very  little,  except  common 
fairness,  common  sense,  common  attention,  common 
sympathy  with  the  subject  of  the  book  reviewed, 
common  knowledge  of  the  subject,  common  intel- 
ligence to  understand  what  is  said,  and  a  little 
enthusiasm  for  salt  to  the  whole.  Practice  only 
will  give  him  the  poAver  of  taking  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  things  in  general,  and  practice  (supposing  him 
to  be  honest  and  not  flippant)  will  make  his  work 
come  more  easily  to  him  every  time  he  returns  to 
it.  Too  much  knowledge  is  undesirable,  for  then  the 
reviewer  descants  on  his  own  account  (than  which 
there  can  be  no  worse  taste)  ;  some  is  essential  to 
enable  him  to  detect  mistakes  and  understand 
truths  ;  too  much  sympathy  is  equally  out  of  place, 
because  then  he  descends  into  that  odious  thing, 
a  partisan  ;  without  some  the  poor  author  would 
come  badly  off,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done 
now  and  then  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Senior. 

Honest,  laborious,  brimful  of  common  sense, 
attentive,  and  intelligent,  Mr.  Senior's  reviews 
(we  speak  now  only  of  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott) 
seem  to  us  to  fall  dead,  cold,  and  heavy,  for  want 
of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  The  man  to  review 
the  "  Waverley  Novels  "  should  have  been  a  little 
tinged  with  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  not  calmly  and 
coldly  disposing  of  one  production  after  another,  as 
a  shopman  would  range  and  count  out  cheeses  in 
a  shop.  Not  that  we  do  not  appreciate  many  of 
the  observations  and  axioms,  which  are  laid  down 
from  time  to  time  nor  agree  in  some  of  the 
strictures.  Especially,  we  were  struck  with  t?ie 
critique  upon  Roland  Grreme,  in  the  "Abbot," 
wherein,  in  a  few  telling  words,  is  exposed  the  great 
mistake  of  making  wrong  seem  right,  when  Roland 
committed  a  manifest  breach  of  trust.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Senior  has  conferred  a  public  benefit  in 
pointing  out  this  error,  because  it  is  one,  the  only 
instance  that  recurs  to  us  in  all  the  books  Sir 
Walter  ever  wrote  (and  it  is  much  to  say)  wherein 
the  tendency  is  indirectly  towards  expediency, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  right.  Roland  ought  never,  as 
Mr.  Senior  says,  to  have  tacitly  accepted  Murray's 
terms,  by  undertaking  his  mission ;  so  long  as  he 
refrained  from  refusing  them  he  was  bound  to 
abide  by  them.  His  temptations  are  put  strongly 
before  us  it  is  true,  but  we  are  not  reminded  that 
they  are  temptations  to  wrong — it  is  rather  in- 
sinuated that  they  were  inducements  to  do  right. 


Certainly  the  prize  held  out  to  him,  when  he  gains 
it  by  direct  breach  of  trust,  is  spoken  of  more  in 
the  light  of  a  reward  than  anything  else. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  "  strain  filtered  water  "  and 
review  each  review  of  each  successive  story.  Davie 
Deans,  Andrew  Fairservice,  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
Richie  Moniplies,  and  Sir  Henry  Lee,  are  classed 
by  Mr.  Senior  under  one  category  as  "bores!" 
and  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel !  that  wonderful 
shadow  which,  like  a  true  ghost  as  it  meant  to 
be — runs  through  the  whole  thread  of  the  narrative, 
in  and  out,  hither  and  thither,  tinging  it  with 
brightness  we  know  not  exactly  how — one  does 
not  care  to  say  how  the  poor  shade  is  himted  and 
brought  down  to  earth,  by  a  few  of  the  reviewer's 
common-places.  We  feel  as  we  did  when  we 
succeeded  in  hunting  down  a  bat,  and  saw  its 
weird  half-human  face  and  tremblmg  hands  re- 
proaching us  for  our  inliuman  curiosity,  and  we 
turn  away  in  haste. 

Perhaps  it  is  his  utter  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  supernatural,  as  well  as  a  certain  dulness  of 
perception  of  the  ridiculous,  that  makes  Mr.  Senior 
so  poor  an  exponent  of  Sir  Walter.  Scott  should 
have  had  for  a  reviewer  one  who  had  tasted,  at 
least,  of  the  legendary  lore  from  which  he  drew  so 
much  of  his  inspiration. 

At  any  rate  author  and  reviewer  are  through- 
out at  cross  purposes,  and,  spite  of  much  that  is 
telling  and  useful  and  interesting  in  the  sketch,  we 
lay  the  Volume  down,  disappointed,  and  full  of 
regret  that  the  author,  whose  works  are  also  com- 
mented upon  in  this  volume.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  had 
not  had  instead  to  deal  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
would  at  least  have  understood  his  subject  better. 


Sunshine  in  Sorroiv.   By  the  Author  of  "  Sunshine 
in  Sickness."  Mozleys. 

To  those  who  know  "  Sunshine  in  Sickness,"  this 
book,  by  the  same  author,  will  require  no  further 
commendation  from  us  than  the  assurance  that  it 
is  like  its  predecessor  in  gentleness  of  tone  and 
depth  of  sympathy.  It  is  more  difficult  to  give 
comfort  in  mental  than  in  bodily  affliction,  because 
sickness  generally  brings  with  it  a  sort  of  forced 
submission,  leaving  the  sufferer  more  apt  to  learn 
true  resignation.  Whereas  sorrow  comes  upon 
the  strong  and  healthy,  and  often  irritates  them 
to  rebellion. 

How  often,  in  severe  bodily  pain,  do  sufferers  rock 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards,  and  turn  and 
toss  to  find  relief ;  disbelieving  the  assurance  that 
it  is  better  and  easier  to  lie  still  and  bear  it,  till 
exhaustion  enforces  quiet,  and  proves  the  truth  of 
the  advice.  The  true  and  only  remedy  in  mental 
trouble  is  to  lie  still  and  bear ;  and  one  who  has 
learned  this  by  experience,  here  uses  all  her  gentle 
persuasiveness  to  tell  others  the  result  of  her  ex- 
jDerience,  and  to  point  out  where  alone  can  be 
attained  "  the  strength  to  sit  still." 


Very  loving  hands  gathered  the  Flowers  and 
Fruit  from  Old  English  Gardens,  published  by 
Messrs.  Houlston  and  Wright,  and  Miss  Emily 
Taylor's  known  taste  has  arranged  them  into  a 
dish  which  ornaments  every  table  it'  is  placed  upon. 
Carew,  Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  Wither,  Southwell, 
and  many  more  than  we  could  name,  are  the  trees 
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from  which  the  Editor  has  gathered  her  dessert  ; 
and  we  should  imagine  that  never  was  a  book 
published  which  met  with  more  universal  appro- 
iDation. 


Messrs.  Eiviugton  have  just  brought  out  a  new 
editi(^  of  that  best  of  devotional  books,  The 
Imitation  of  Christ.  Translations  and  editions  of 
this  in  all  languages  abound  ;  nevertheless,  a  fresh 
one  is  always  welcome,  and  is,  moreover,  a  good 
sign  of  the  times  implying  a  demand.  Doubly 
welcome  it  ought  to  be,  when  it  is  presented  to  us 
in  an  attractive  form,  and  clear  print,  as  in  the 
present  specimen.  The  general  request  of  our 
correspondents  is,  that  we  should  specify  the  prices 
of  the  books  we  notice.  We  should  be  very  glad 
to  do  so,  if  publishers  would  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  lis,  in  the  first  instance,  which,  b}^  the  way, 
they  very  seldom  do.  The  price  of  this  present 
volmne  is  5.s.  * 


We  have  also  received,  and  meant  to  have 
acknowledged  earlier,  from  the  same  publishers, 
a  sermon.  Witness  for  Jesus,  jDreachecl  during 
Eastertide,  in  St.  Paul's,  by  the  Eev.  H.  P.  Liddon. 
We  should  have  said,  when  we  read  it,  that  Mr. 
Liddon's  peculiar  gift  was  preaching  to  the  mixed 
multitude  of  shopkeepers,  artisans,  &c.  who  filled 
the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedi-al,  did  we  not  know 
that  he  can  speak  equally  home  to  Oxford  under- 
gTaduates  ;  and  had  m'c  not  also  ourselves  seen  a 
crowded  congregation  of  villagers,  not  intellectual 
above  th,e  average  of  agTiculturalists,  listen,  wake- 
ful and  intelligent,  to  a  sermon  neaniy  as  long  as 
this  one. 


The  Annual  Register  for  1863  (Rivingtons)  com- 
mences a  New  Series  of  that  time-honoured  pub- 
lication. It  is  a  striking  improvement  on  its 
predecessors  in  many  ways  ;  almost  the  greatest, 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  double  columns,  which 
in  a  history,  as  this  now  professes  to  be,  are  a 
decided  disadvantage.  The  events  of  the  past  year 
are  those  which  are  most  apt  to  arrange  themselves 
heterogeneously  in  our  minds,  and  a  clear  elucida- 
tion of  them,  in  a  readable  form,  is  a  boon.  We 
do  not,  however,  see  that  the  notices  of  books  are 
an  improvement.  Amongst  the  many  that  are 
year  by  year  appearing,  it  is  almost  invidious  to 
select  a  few. 




CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letter  I.  * 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  over  critical  if  I  express  an  objection  to  the 
term  senscitionist,  as  applied  to  Gallait  in  the 
review  of  exhibitions  last  month.  I  think  it  is 
hardly  fair.  Would  you  not  say  that  a  sensationist 
is  one  who  paints  entirely  for  theatrical  eftect 
without  regard  to  consistency  and  nature  ?  Of 
course  one  cannot  excuse  the  anachronism  of  bring- 
ing Horn  and  Egmont  together,  but  there  is  so 


much  depth  in  Gallait's  picture,  revealing  the 
thoughts  and  characters  of  his  subjects,  and  such 
complete  harmony  of  every  part,  that  it  goes  beyond 
mere  effect.  What  can  be  grander  than  the 
difi'erence  in  the  way  the  two  heroes  receive  their 
sentence,  and  yet  it  is  implied  by  such  trifles 
apparently — Egmont,  grasping  his  confessor's  hand 
and  wearing  a  look  of  set  determination,  to  meet 
the  last  trial,  as  he  has  met  all  others,  bravely  ; 
the  other  calm,  listenmg  yet  hardly  hearing,  his 
thoughts  are  far  away,  as  is  shown  by  that  wonder- 
ful "  outward  and  inward  "  look,  which  is  the  most 
difiicult  of  all  expressions  to  give  in  pamting. 
Tl*i,  how  successfully  the  light  is  managed,  not 
.obtrusively,  but  just  catching  the  most  striking 
objects  and  connecting  them  well  together  !  It 
really  is  a  picture  to  bear  days  of  study.  On  the 
other  hand,  Corbould's  "Morte  d' Arthur"  is  quite 
what  I  should  call  a  sensation  picture.  It  is  aU 
art.  The  Queens  have  evidently  been  taken  from 
models  well  versed  in  the  proper  theatrical  attitudes 
for  despairing  grief,  and  then  the  flaming  brazier, 
which  could  have  no  possible  business  there,  save 
for  effect,  when  the  barge  Avould  be  lighted  by 
"  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon."  Then,  too, 
how  short  and  fat  King  Arthur  is  I  allowing  for  all 
possible  eff'ect  of  tbreshortening,  he  could  not  be 
more  than  five  feet  two  if  he  stood  up  !  I  am 
afraid  you  will  be  quite  vexed  with  me  for  writing 
such  a  long  letter  ;  but  I  could  not  help  defending 
my  pet  picture.  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yours 
truly,  Eliza. 

[We  print  the  above  letter  as  a  simple  expression 
of  opinion.  The  object  of  notices  of  pictures  in 
the  Events  of  the  Month  is  to  induce  readers  to 
look  and  jiidge  for  themselves,  which  Eliza  seems 
to  have  done.—  Ed.  E.  M.] 


Letter  II. 

ST.  MATTHIAS,   STOKE  NEWINGTON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Events  of  the  Month. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  two  or  three  mistakes 
into  which  the  writer  of  the  "  Country  Letter,"  in 
your  May  number,  has  fallen,  and  which  will  lead 
many  to  form  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  Good 
Friday  Service,  at  St.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington. 

The  Litany  (noted  to  the  3d  Tone,  for  use  in 
Holy  Week,  by  our  Precentor,  Mr.  Nottingham) 
was  sung  by  the  Curate  alone ;  not  by  two  voices, 
as  imagined  by  "  Q." 

The  "  solemn,  majestic,  devotional "  responses 
jvere  the  simple  old  Church  music,  sung  in  unison 
Dy  a  voluntary  choir,  and  a  congregation  accus- 
tomed to  that  music.  The  choir  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  congregation,  engaged  all  the  day 
in  various  secular  pursuits,  who  give  some  portion 
of  their  leisure  hours  to  sing  God's  praises  in  the 
daily  services  of  the  Church.  There  are  no  "  ex:- 
actly-trained  voices  "  among  them  ;  and  the  only 
qualifications  needed  are,  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
sing,  be  regular  communicants,  and  give  their  ser- 
vices freely  to  God. 

"  The  Reproaches,"  which  so  moved  your  cor- 
respondent, are  taken  from  the  old  Offices  of  the 
Church,  and  adapted  by  our  organist,  Mr.  Monk. 
They  are  published  by  Novello,  for  a  smaU  charge. 
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Each  Eeproach  was  sung  by  two  voices ;  the  In- 
cumbent, supported  by  organist,  on  one  side  ;  the 
Curate  and  Precentor  on  the  other.  The  responses 
were  taken  up  simply,  but  heartily,  by  the  choir 
and  congregation,  without  any  design  or  attempt 
to  produce  the  sobbing  and  wailing  described  by 
"  Q."  It  was  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  old  music, 
and  the  deep  pathos  of  the  words,  which  over- 
powered "  Q."  The  same  effect  might  be  obtained 
in  almost  any  church  that,  like  this,  will  steadily 
adhere  to  the  ancient  Plain  Song.  Thanks  to  our 
lay  Precentor  and  organist,  we  have  rigidly  ex- 
cluded pretty  Anglican  music,  which  never  can 
produce  real,  hearty,  solemn  congregational  dmo- 
tion.  For  many  Good  Fridays,  we  have  sung  these 
KeiDroaches  at  home,  longing  for  the  day  when 
they  should  be  heard  in  our  churches.  Thank  God, 
they  are  now  within  the  reach  of  every  congre- 
gation that  can  muster  a  few  manly  voices,  and 
earnest  hearts  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God  without  fee  or  reward. 

R.  B. 

Stoke  Newington  Green. 

[We  regretted,  as  much  as  our  correspondent 
could  do,  the  erroneous  impression  created  in 
Helen's  mind  by  the  description  of  the  Good- 
Friday  Service  at  St.  Matthias.  The  account  pro- 
fessedly written  by  an  observer  unaccustomed  to 
hear  such  a  service,  and  naturally  unacquainted 
with  details  of  arrangements,  &c.  ;  but  from  age 
and  standing  most  unlikely  to  be  carried  away 
by  excited  feeling  to  exaggeration.  The  "  sobs  or 
wailing"  were  perhaps  supplied  by  the  listener's 
own  heart.  On  such  a  day,  at  such  a  service,  the 
heart  would  have  been  very  cold  which  could  listen 
unmoved.  We  received  the  "  country  letter  "  the 
more  gladly  because  it  was  written  in  no  spirit  of 
partisanship,  and  described,  not  the  feelings  of 
one  accustomed  to  such  outward  helps  as  those  at 
St.  Matthias,  but  of  a  stranger  to  the  place  and 
usages,  and  was  thus  to  be  valued  as  impartial 
testimony.  R.  B.'s  letter  comes  now  with  fuller 
force  to  show  us,  that  these  heart-stirring  services 
are  the  free-will  offering  to  God  of  business  men  ; 
and  we  hope  the  example  will  stir  up  others  to 
imitation. — Editop..] 

 «  


QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Answers  to  queries  are  requested  to  he  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Publisher,  before  the 
11th  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
panied ivith  the  real  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  not  necessarily  for  imblication,  hut  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

1.  The  use  of  the  word  *'dog,"  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach or  humility,  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  unclean  animal,  and  that  in  the  East  it  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  its  natural  position  in  the  social 
state  as  a  domestic  animal ;  but  troops  of  hungry, 
and  semi-wild  dogs  Avander  about  the  fields  and 
streets  of  the  cities,  devouring  dead  bodies  and  other 
offal,  and  thus  become  objects  of  dislike. — Smith's 
Dictionary, 

2.  In  the  anarchy  of  the  ninth  century,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  one  of  the 


prominent  figures  is  Reinier,  Reginhand  or  Reynard, 
Earl  of  Hainault,  who  held  his  own  by  craft  against 
the  savage  strength  of  the  German  Swentebold,  and 
became  the  popular  type  of  successful  cunning.  The 
romance  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  which  carried  the  name 
throughout  Europe,  is  in  the  form  Ave  have  it,  of  a 
much  later  date,  as  well  as  of  German  origin,  but  the 
adventnres  of  its  hero's  prototype,  the  border  earl, 
must  have  early  impressed  the  imagination  t)f  the 
French,  and  led  them  alone  to  use  his  name  as  their 
only  designation  for  the  wiliest  of  animals. 

M.  G.  T 

3.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  illumi- 
nating, and  in  reply  to  Query  3  in  your  June  number, 
would  recommend  vcrmillion  and  saturnine  red, 
mixed,  as  the  best  and  most  durable  red. 

E.  B. 

3.  C.C.  recommends  for  drapery  or  flowers  a  coat 
of  cadmium  yellow,  over  which  rose  madder,  the  lights 
to  be  left  almost  yellow,  and  the  darkest  shades 
touched #v^ith  blue  which  produces  exactly  the  colour 
of  a  poppy.  For  flat  surfaces,  essence  of  vermillion  ; 
sold  by  Robertson,  Eathbone  Place.  For  large  coarse 
texts,  sealing-wax  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  has  a 
good  effect. 

 ♦  • 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  "hand," 
used  in  the  eastern  counties  for  "trouble?  "  As,  for 
instance,  when  a  mother  speaking  of  a  sick  child  says, 
"  She  is  such  a  hand  to  me  :  the  liand  I  have  with 
her,  nobody  can  say. "  Myra. 

2.  Why  is  the  Judas  Tree  so  called  ?    M.  U.  F. 

3.  What  becomes  of  the  cuckoo  after  June  ;  does 
he  go  abroad,  or  lose  his  voice  and  stay  at  home  ? 

Naturalist, 

4.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  me  what 
historical  events  are  connected  Avith  St.  Bees  Head, 
in  Cumberland  ?  D.  S. 


TO  C0REESF0N2JENTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  our  Correspondents  would 
under stayid  that  ive  cannot  publish  anonymous 
communications  of  whatever  land.  We  must 
have  names  and  addresses,  ivhich  are  in  no  in- 
stance required  to  he  printed,  and  would  he  con- 
sidered confidential.  We  should  also  he  obliged 
if  our  Correspondents,  whose  communications  re- 
quire to  he  answered  privately,  ivoidd,  in  additiqn 
to  their  names,  tell  us  whether  loe  are  to  address 
them  as  Rev.,  Esq.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

Rachel's  Secret  is  unavoidably  postponed  till 
next  month. 

Having  a  private  communication  to  make  to  Helen, 
UK  sent  a  letter  to  her  to  Sydenham.  This  has 
been  returned.  Would  she  give  us  her  jyresent 
address  ? 


ERRATA. 

Page  265,  col.  1,  line  2,  for  "Haydon,"  read 
"Haydn." 

Page  288,  col.  1,  line  6  from  bottom, /or  "So  far," 
read  "  To  soar." 
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"  The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  propei* 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good." — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

This  last  month  has  witnessed  a  triumph  of  the 
Ministry.  There  had  been  a  gradually  increasing 
feeling  in  the  country  that  the  honour  of  England 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment— that  strong  language  had  been  used,  threats 
made,  and  promises  held  out,  of  wdiich  nothing 
had  been  carried  into  effect :  and  that  Great 
Britain  had  descended  from  her  position  of  a 
power  of  first-rate  influence,  which  she  had  held 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was  trying 
to  make  up,  by  portentous  words,  for  what  she  no 
longer  possessed  in  actual  strength ;  and  that  such, 
if  she  were  not  really,  she  had  been  made  to  appear 
by  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  present  Ministry. 

By  this  conduct,  not  only  had  England  been 
lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  great  Powers,  but 
a  brave  nation  had  been  led  on  to  actual  destruc- 
tion, from  building  on  hopes  of  assistance  which 
had  never  been  realized,  nay,  more,  had  never 
been  meant  to  be  realized.  The  Danes,  it  was 
argued,  would  never  have  continued  resistance  in 
Schleswig,  had  they  not  confidently  expected  to 
receive  assistance  from  England.  They  had  re- 
sisted step  by  step,  ever  thinking,  as  some  new 
outrage  against  right  and  justice  was  received,  that 
this  at  last  would  awaken  their  ally,  until  they 
themselves  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  ally  was 
one  in  words  alone. 

On  these  grounds  the  Opposition  made  their 
attack,  and  they  found  cause  also  for  complaint 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Danish  matters.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  Conference  of  European  Powers 
proposed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  last  year. 
The  general  temper  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  was 
to  decline  the  proposition.  Some  half  accepted  it, 
some  wished  first  to  know  what  topics  were  to  be 
discussed  ;  others  said  they  w^ould  agree  to  it,  if 
the  rest  did.  England  declined  point  blank,  and 
stated  her  reasons  for  doing  so  in  very  emphatic 
language.  These  too-emphatic  words,  it  was  alleged, 
had  caused  a  coolness  towards  us  in  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  had  made  him 
unwilling  to  go  along  with  us  in  our  wishes  to 
support  the  Danes,  and  had  thus  been  an  indirect 
cause  of  the  Danish  discomfiture  ;  for,  had  he  sup- 
ported our  policy,  we  should,  doubtless,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  over-awing  the  Austro-Prussian  Alliance. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  touched  on  many  other 
topics  :  these,  however;  are  the  principal  points 
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deserving  notice,  and  on  these  turned  the  fate  of 
the  motion. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  even  those  politi- 
cally opposed  to  the  present  Government  would 
hesitate  to  vote  the  censure,  not  because  they 
thought  the  Government  right,  but  because  they 
disapproved  of  the  terms  in  which  the  censure  was 
conveyed.  For  Parliament  was  not  asked  only  for 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  but 
was  required  to  assent  to  the  statement  that,  by 
the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Government,  the 
country  was  disgraced.  It  v/ould  seem  an  unfor- 
tunate admission,  even  if  it  w^ere  true  ;  and  the 
question  immediately  suggested  itself,  what  the 
Opposition  would  have  done  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace, had  they  been  in  power  when  the  Danish 
question  first  arose,  and  what  they  purposed  to 
clo  now,  should  it  so  happen  that  they  were  placed 
in  power.  What  they  would  have  done  did  not 
appear  :  what  they  would  not  have  done  w^as 
what  the  present  Ministry  did.  What  they  would 
do  appeared  to  be,  in  foreign  policy,  exactly 
what  Lord  Palmerston  wished  to  do.  All  agreed 
that  war,  single-handed,  in  defence  of  the  Danes, 
was  impossible ;  that  it  was  important  to  pre- 
serve peace  ;  that  at  the  present  juncture  there 
was  nothing  to  do,  but  what  was  being  done.  The 
country  did  not  appear  to  think  that  Lord  Derby's 
ministry  would  do  this  better  than  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  ;  and  accordingly  they  rejected  the  vote  of 
censure,  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  eighteen,  while  in  the  Upper  House  things  took 
a  different  turn,  the  majority  being  in  favour  of  the 
censure  by  nine. 

It  was  an  avowed  trial  of  strength  and  struggle 
for  office.  As  such,  it  is  interesting  to  spectators 
to  watch  ;  and  those  who  live  apart  from  politics, 
having  nothing  at  stake  (there  being  no  possible 
change  to  be  made  at  present  except  a  change  of 
men),  the  public  had  only  the  thoroughly  English 
excitement  of  a  wrestling  match.  There  is  no 
doubt,  and  many  even  of  those  who  voted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Ministry  allowed  this,  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Government  had  been  vacil- 
lating in  the  extreme,  and  that  we  are  in  a  very 
difficult  position  at  present  as  regards  Denmark. 
Still,  in  a  household,  we  often  put  up  with  servants 
who  have  made  mistakes  and  who  do  not  under- 
stand all  their  work,  because  we  are  afraid  that  if 
we  get  new  ones  they  may  do  no  better  ;  and  the 
nation  treats  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  same  way. 
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There  happened,  last  week,  an  unpleasant  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to  the  legal  right  of  Con- 
vocation to  censure  books.  Lord  Houghton  was  the 
proposer  of  it,  and  his  speech  was  as  reasonable 
and  moderate  as  one  expects  from  Lord  Houghton, 
although,  of  course,  viewmg  the  question  from  a 
pomt  from  which  we  do  not  see  it.  But  Lord  West- 
bury  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  spoke  in  a  very  different 
tone,  sneering  alike  at  Bishops  in  or  out  of  Convo- 
cation. One  could  not  but  rejoice  that,  in  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  bench  had  so  stanch  and  bold 
a  champion. 

All  England  has  been  ringing  with  the  terrible 
murder  of  Mr.  Briggs  ;  and  young  ladies  have 
another  warning  against  solitary  travelling  in  a 
case  which  occurred  about  the  same  time.  The 
facts  of  this  second  case  are,  briefly,  that  a  young 
lady  left  the  Waterloo  station,  in  a  second-class 
carriage,  with  one  man  for  fellow-passenger.  She 
thought  his  appearance  was  suspicious,  and  was 
only  relieved  by  the  entrance,  shortly  after,  of  a 
woman.  At  Surbiton,  however,  the  woman  got 
out ;  and,  on  finding  himself  left  alone  with  her, 
the  man  tried  to  frighten  the  poor  girl.  She  was 
so  terrified,  that  she  opened  the  carriage  door,  got 
out,  and  stood  upon  the  step,  while  the  express  was 
rushing  at  its  fastest  speed,  her  only  way  of  sup- 
porting herself  being  to  hold  on  to  the  carriage 
with  her  hands.  She  was  perceived,  however,  in  a 
short  time,  by  a  boy,  who  looked  out  of  the  window 
of  the  next  carriage.  He  pointed  her  out  to  a 
gentleman  who  w^as  with  him,  who  succeeded  in 
saving  her  by  leaning  out  as  far  as  he  dared,  catch- 
ing hold  of  her,  and  drawing  her  on  to  the  step  of 
his  own  carriage.  He  held  her  there,  by  this  time 
in  a  faintmg  state,  for  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
when,  just  as  his  strength  was  failing,  they  were 
seen,  and  the  train  stopped,  by  some  labourers  on 
the  line. 

It  is  curious  that  the  tragedies  which  have 
aroused  the  greatest  excitement  during  the  past 
twelve  months  have  both  been  committed  while 
the  murderers  and  their  victims  have  been  travelling 
in  a  closed  carriage, — the  murder,  in  November, 
of  the  mother  and  two  children,  in  a  cab,  by  the 
husband  ;  and  this  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Briggs 
now.  It  certainly  seems,  with  regard  to  railway 
travelling,  as  if  it  were  imperatively  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done  by  way  of  affording  the 
guard  means  of  passing  from  carriage  to  carriage, 
while  the  train  is  in  motion.  That  some  means 
should  be  devised  was  recommended  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  was  rightly  observed,  that  in  this 
country  alone,  of  all  which  possess  railways,  can 
murders,  robberies,  or  insults  be  perpetrated  while 
the  victims  are  unable  to  call  for  help.  Pending 
some  alteration  in  our  arrangements,  we  should 
hope  that  fast  young  ladies  would  consult  their 
own  safety  and  propriety  by  not  needlessly  travel- 
ling about  unprotected.  Some  solitaiy  journeys 
are  journeys  of  duty,  or  health,  or  necessity,  m 


which  the  traveller  has  the  protection  of  being  in 
the  way  of  her  duty  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that 
all  the  young  ladies  in  wide  petticoats  and  small 
hats  whom  one  meets  alone  in  the  train  now-a- 
days  have  these  reasons  to  plead.  We  imagine 
their  own  erratic  nature  has  a  little  to  do  with 
some  of  this  solitary  travelling. 

Passing  from  home  affairs  to  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  have  learned  this  month 
heavy  tidings  from  New  Zealand.  Our  troops 
have  sustained,  at  the  hands  of  the  Maories,  a 
complete  defeat ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  defeat, 
it  is  said,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  showed 
cowardice  on  the  field.  The  two  native  earthworks, 
or  pahs,  as  they  are  called,  which  were  the  scene  of 
this  disaster  were  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  on 
a  small  peninsula.  They  were  connected  together 
by  a  covered  way,  and  surrounded  by  rifle  pits, 
and  masked  by  trees.  After  having  been  bom- 
barded for  nine  hours,  a  breach  was  eff'ected  in  the 
pah,  and  the  43d  Eegiment  advanced  into  the  place 
without  resistance,  imagining  the  victory  secure  ; 
when,  from  an  ambuscade,  they  were  so  furiously 
attacked,  that  they  fled  from  the  place,  leaving 
their  officers  to  die  unsupported.  The  68th  Regi- 
ment, also,  which  had  retired  to  the  rear,  was  also 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  number  of  slain 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  43d  was  so  great  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  cowardice  was  not  with 
them  :  the  colonel  (Booth)  was  killed,  besides  four 
captains  (Glover,  Muir,  Hamilton,  and  Noserton), 
and  two  lieutenants  (Langlands  and  Glover).  In 
the  naval  brigade  fell  Captain  Hamilton  of  the 
Esk,  Commander  Hay  of  the  Harrier,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hill  of  the  Curagoa.  General  Cameron,  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  is  not  deserving,  it  is 
said,  of  any  blame  for  this  misfortune  ;  "  all  the 
arrangements,"  we  are  told,  "  for  the  attack  had 
been  well  and  carefully  devised,  and  everything 
that  skill  and  diligence  could  do  was  done.'  The 
disgrace  belongs  solely  to  the  43d  Eegiment,  which 
fled  ignominiously  from  before  the  enemy." 

The  King  of  Denmark  is  at  length  driven  into 
a  corner,  and  obliged  to  open  negotiations  directly 
with  the  two  great  German  powers.  Sympathizing, 
as  the  most  of  Englishmen  must  do,  with  his  brave 
nation,  we  cannot  but  regret  that,  if  the  concession 
had  to  be  made,  it  was  not  done  in  time  to  save 
some  of  the  brave  Danish  blood.  A  rumour  was 
current  that  the  King  was  going  to  take  a  striking 
mode  of  cutting  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  proposing 
that  Denmark  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
German  Confederation.  It  is  only  a  rumour, 
which,  since  it  first  arose,  has  not  gained  much 
ground  ;  but  still  it  is  a  very  possible  thing  to 
occur.  If  it  did  occur,  we  should  think  that  the 
other  European  powers  would  need  to  draw  their 
bands  of  union  close,  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
stand  against  so  formidable  a  body  as  the  Germanic 
Federation  would  then  be. 
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A  letter  following  any  paragraph  in  the  Neios  Surn- 
viary  refers  to  fuller  detail  elsewhere,  connected 
with  the  subject,  and,  indicated  by  the  same  letter. 

[June  27.] 

Lord  Palmeestox,  in  presenting  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  the  proto- 
cols relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
communicated  a  short  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference.  If  all  the  parties,  he  remarked,  had 
been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  justice  no  complications 
would  have  taken  place  ;  but  events  happened  which, 
the  German  Powers  contended,  contravened  engage- 
ments, and  dm-ing  the  discussions  the  late  King  of 
Denmark  died.  Fresh  subjects  of  disjjute  then  arose 
between  the  Federal  Diet  and  Denmark  ;  and  her 
Majestj^'s  Government  urged  that  of  Denmark  to 
adopt  certain  measures  Avhich  would  place  it  in  the 
right,  and  it  did  so.  But  the  Diet  alleged  that  a 
question  had  existed  as  to  the  title  to  the  Duchy  of 
jflolstein,  and  decided  to  occupy  that  Duchy.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Diet  had  assumed  an  authority 
which  did  not  belong  to  it.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  to  consider  seriously  the  course  they  should 
adopt.  They  were  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  might 
had  overridden  right,  and  that  the  symjiathy  of  the 
British  nation  generally  was  in  favour  of  the  Danes, 
and  they  should  have  been  glad,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
take  part  with  Denmark.  On  the  other  hand,  origi- 
nally she  had  been  in  the  wrong  herself,  and  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  small,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
lose  sight  of  the  resistance  which  we  should  have  to 
overcome.  France  had  declined  to  take  any  active 
part  in  support  of  Denmark,  and  Eussia  the  same. 
The  wliole  brunt  of  the  effort  to  dislodge  the  Gennan 
troops  from  Holsteinand  SchlesAA-ig  would  fall  upon  this 
country  alone.  The  Government  had  therefore  not 
thought  it  consistent  svith  their  duty  to  advise  their 
Sovereign  to  take  such  a  course,  and  to  recommend 
to  Parliament  such  an  effort  and  such  a  sacrifice.  He 
did  not  say  that,  if  the  war  assumed  a  difterent 
character  and  the  existence  of  Denmark  as  an  inde- 
pendent Power  was  at  stake,  the  position  of  this 
country  would  not  be  subject  to  reconsideration.  If 
there  should  be  any  change  in  the  pohcy  of  the 
Government  it  Avouldbe  communicated  to  Parliament 
if  it  were  sitting,  and  if  not  it  would  be  called  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Disraeli  observed — The  Conference  had  been 
suggested  by  Great  Britain  alone,  and  it  was  not 
entered  into  Avith  the  concurrence  of  Parliament. 
The  time  had,  however,  now  arrived  when  the  opinion 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be  asked  ;  and  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  take  an  early  occasion  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  House  on  this  question.  As  to  the  closing  re- 
marks of  Lord  Palmerston,  after  the  experience  they 
had  had,  he  could  look  at  them  only  as  an  iteration  of 
those  contingent  menaces  which  had  impaired  the 
just  influence  of  tliis  country  and  diminished  the 
most  effective  means  of  maintaining  peace, — Times. 

Moxey-Market  axd  City  Intelligence,  June 
27. — Pending  the  Parliamentary  statements  to  be 
made  this  evening,  all  departments  of  business  have 
been  very  quiet  to-day.  Consols  remained  without 
the  slightest  variation,  the  final  prices  being  90g  to 
for  delivery,  and  90$  to  |  for  the  account. 

Paris,  Jtme  27. — The  Japanese  Embassy  has  con- 
cluded its  mission  f  o  Paris  by  signing  an  arrangement 
according  to  the  terms  of  Avhich,  then-  Government 
undertakes  to  pay  into  the  hands  of.  the  Emj)eror's 
Minister  at  Yeddo,  a  sum  of  about  700,000f.  as  an 
indemnity  for  acts  of  hostility  committed  against  one 
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of  the  vessels  of  the  French  marine.  Also  a  further 
sum  of  192,000f.  to  the  family  of  Lieutenant  Camus, 
killed  in  Japan,  and  win  oil  latter  sum  was  paid  down 
immediately.  Also,  the  Ambassadors  agreed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  late  commerCidl  treaty  with 
France,  accompanied  and  enlarged  by  certain  addi- 
tional articles. 

Denmark. — War  recommenced  at  six  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  Germans  opening  fire  upon  the 
island  of  Alsen  from  several  batteries.  The  Austro- 
Prussian  squadron  had  ptit  to  sea  from  Cuxhaven  on 
Friday  morning,  and  a  telegram  from  Heligoland 
'  reports  that  an  engagement  between  it  and  the  Danish 
fleet  "svill  probably  take  place  in  the  adjacent  waters 
within  a  few  days.  The  English  frigate  Wolverine 
and  some  English  despatch  boats  are  stationed  off 
Heligoland.    According  to  the  Moaiteur  du  Soir. 

"  Boats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  in  request  by  the 
Prussians.  Fifty-seven  barges  have  been  forwarded 
by  the  railway  from  Cappeln  to  Flensburg,  forty-eight 
have  been  conveyed  in  the  same  manner  from  Sles\ig 
to  Kolding.  All  these  small  craft  are  destined  to 
muster  at  Fredericia  for  the  passage  of  German  troops 
from  Jutland  into  Fiinen.  There  are  8, 000  troops  in 
Alsen  and  the  same  number  in  Fionie.  The  whole 
reliable  Danish  force  under  arms  is  estimated  at 
35,000  ;  the  Prussians  muster  60,000." 

The  Rigsraad  was  opened  at  noon  by  the  President 
of  the  Council,  Bishop  Monrad,  The  speech  from 
the  Throne  contained  the  folloA^ng  passages  : — 

"  The  threatening  crisis  of  the  Fatherland  and  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  war, 
have  caused  this  convocation  of  the  Rigsraad.  We 
have  recently  learned  for  how  little  the  clearest  right 
reckons  in  Eitrope,  aud  how  isolated  we  are  ;  we  there- 
fore acceded  to  the  jDainful  sacrifice  of  the  coimtry 
sottth  of  the  Schlei.  The  enemy  demands  more,  but 
we  reply  negatively,  being  convinced  that  the  people 
agTee  with  us.  May  God  grant  that,  at  least  in  a 
certain  place,  the  sjTnpathy  for  us  may  grow  into 
active  support ! "  [aj 

Germantt. — William  Frederick  Charles,  second 
King  of  AVurtemberg,  died  at  Eosenstein  Castle,  at 
five  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.  His  Majesty  was 
born  on  the  27th  September,  1781,  and  had  long  been 
the  oldest  sovereign  in  Eurojie. 

The  ncAV  sovereign.  King  Charles  (aged  forty-one), 
has  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  solemnly  de- 
claring that  he  ■\Aill  maintain  the  Constitution.  King 
AVilliam,  it  is  said,  desired  that  his  funeral  might  be 
pimple,  that  his  body  might  be  followed  by  only  three 
carriages  besides  the  escort,  and  that  he  should  be 
bui'ied  at  suni'ise  in  the  Cemetery  of  Eothenburg. 

[June  28.] 

Ireland. — The  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  arrived  on  Thursday  at  the  Xorth  Wall,  in 
one  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Company's  steamers. 
About  2,000  were  present  to  receive  the  remains. 

The  death  of  Dr.  M'Laughlin,  formerly  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Derry,  is  announced.  He  resigned 
his  see  from  ill-health  in  1845. 

Constantinople, — Fuad  Pacha,  the  Grand  A^izier 
has  just  lost  his  only  son,  and  a  letter  fi'om  Constan- 
tinople says,  nothing  could  exceed  the  sympathy  mani- 
fested by  all  classes. 

' '  The  Grand  Vizier  was  completely  prostrated  by 
this  blow,  Avhich  has  left  him  childless.  His  grief 
was  so  gi'eat  that  he  withdrew  for  several  days  from 
public  life,  and  onlv  resumed  his  dtities  at  the  special 
solicitation  of  the"  Sultan.  It  is  at  such  moments 
that  the  value  of  the  services  of  Fuad  Pacha  makes 
itself  felt.  Dming  his  temporary  relinquishment  of 
oflice  everything  at  the  Porte  was  at  a  standstilT. 
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The  Sultan,  in  sending  his  principal  chamberlain  to 
Fuad,  desired  him  to  say  that  although  Fuad  had 
lost  his  son,  he  had  another  son  whose  interests  he 
had  to  look  after,  and  that  was  himself ;  and  when 
Fuad  Pacha  went  to  the  palace  to  return  thanks,  the 
Sultan,  giving  way  to  what  seemed  to  be  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse  of  sympathy,  exclaimed,  "  Have  1  not 
told  you  that  I  will  take  the  place  of  your  son  ? "  He 
at  the  same  time  offered  liberal  pensions  to  the  Grand 
Vizier's  bereaved  grandchildren,  which  were  declined. 
All  this  is  the  more  creditable  to  the  Sultan,  as  it  is 
known  that  he  has  often  regarded  his  powerful  minis- 
ter with  feelings  akin  to  irritation  and  suspicion,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  poAver  which  the  latter  wields. 

[June  29.] 

Greece. — A  despatch  from  Corfu  states  that  the 
municipality  there  have  presented  a  villa  to  the  king. 

Four  hundred  lonians  have  already  enlisted  in  the 
Greek  army. 

[July  2.] 

Mexico. — The  Emperor  and  Empress  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  28th  May,  and  received  the  keys  of 
the  city.  Next  day  they  proceeded  to  Soledad,  where 
they  were  met  by  Generals  Almont,  Solas,  and  Woll. 
Their  Majesties  reached  Orizaba  on  the  30th,  where 
the  last  accounts  leave  them.  An  account  of  their 
arrival  in  the  Neiv  York  Herald  tells  us  that,  "In 
compliance  with  a  petition  from  the  people  of  Soledad 
his  Majesty  has  ordered  that  the  name  of  that  toAvn 
bo  changed  to  Villa  de  Marechal,  His  Majesty  has 
appointed  Santa  Anna,  Almonte,  Miramon,  and  Mar- 
C[uez,  Grand  Marshals  of  the  Empire." 

China. — A  telegram  from  Shanghai,  dated  May  7, 
says — "  Major  Gordon  and  the  Futai  have  thrice  as- 
saulted Chang-Chow-Foo,  and  have  been  each  time 
repulsed  with  great  loss.    The  city  still  holds  out." 

France. — July  1. — The  Moniteur  of  this  morning 
says  :  *  *  A  telegram  from  General  Martimprey,  dated 
the  27tli  ult.  announces  that  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Flittas,  who  were  still  in  a  state  of  revolt,  have  been 
driven  into  their  last  refuges,  and  have  surrendered 
unconditionally.  Four  thousand  prisoners  are  re- 
tained by  us  as  a  guarantee  for  their  submission. 
General  Martimprey  was  to  embark  on  the  29th  ult. 
at  Mortagenem  to  return  to  Algiers. " 

The  Constitutionnel  of  to-day  publishes  an  article 
on  the  praise  bestowed  by  Earl  Russell  in  the  House 
of  Lords  upon  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  concluding 
thus:  "If  we  point  out  this  manifestation  of  the^ 
British  Cabinet  it  is  because  it  seems  to  us  of  great 
value,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  from  the  double 
point  of  view  of  patriotism  and  pleasure  at  the  pro- 
sjject  of  a  general  peace  ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
■\ve  are  happy  to  see  our  Government  respected  ;  and 
in  the  second,  because  we  are  convinced  that  the 
good  and  courteous  relations  between  France  and 
England  are  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  interests  of 
civilization." 

Italy. — June  25. — The  Congregation  of  the  Index 
at  Eome,  condemns  thirteen  works,  among  which  are 
Les  Miserahles  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  some  romances 
of  De  Balzac  and  Soulie. 

America.— 16.— President  Lincoln  visits 
Philadelphia  and  makes  a  speech,  in  which  he  states 
that  Grant  is  in  a  position  from  which  he  can  never 
be  dislodged  until  Richmond  is  taken. 
^  18.  — General  Grant's  Avhole  army  having  joined 
General  Butler,  an  attack  is  made  on  the  Confederate 
works  at  Petersburg,  which  is  repulsed,  the  Federals 
suffering  a  loss  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  in  killed  and 
wounded. 


June  29. — Dr.  F.  Jeune,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Bromby,  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  and  Dr. 
Growth  er.  Bishop  of  the  Niger,  in  "West  Africa,  are 
severally  consecrated  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

30.— It  is  announced  that  the  Dean  of  Windsor  is 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Cureton  as  Crown  Trustee 
of  the  British  Museum. 

The  new  act  for  the  abolition  of  a  great  number  of 
toll-bars  in  and  about  London  comes  into  operation. 

[July  8.] 

New  Zealand. — Accounts  from  Melbourne  of  May 
26  give  details  of  the  slaughter  and  repulse  of  our 
troops.  [&]. 

Home. — July  9. — A  horrible  murder  is  committed 
in  a  first-class  railway  carriage  on  the  North  London 
line,  near  Bow,  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Briggs,  a  clerk 
in  the  banking-house  of  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.  [c]. 

11.  — The  members  of  the  Garrick  Club  vacate  the 
building  occupied  by  them  for  so  many  years  at  35, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  take  possession  of 
the  handsome  structure  erected  for  them  in  New 
King  Street.  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  change  the  name  of 
the  street  in  which  the  new  club-house  is  situate  to 
Garrick  Street. 

A  disgraceful  riot  takes  places  at  Leicester  at  the 
Foresters'  fete.  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  aeronaut,  is  bru- 
tally mobbed,  and  his  balloon  burnt. 

12.  — The  annual  rifle  shooting  begins  at  Wim- 
bledon. 

Lieut.  -Gen.  Sir  R.  P.  Douglas  is  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13.  — The  Great  Eastern  arrives  at  Sheerness,  tvhere 
she  is  to  remain  moored  until  she  has  shipped  the 
whole  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  now  being 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Glass  and  Elliott,  at  East 
Greenwich,  which  will  be  conveyed  down  the  river  in 
sections  on  board  small  steam  vessels.  From  the  cal- 
culations made,  it  appears  that  the  work  of  shipping 
the  whole  cable  on  board  will  occupy  nine  months. 

The  new  steamboat  pier  at  Westminster  bridge  is 
opened  for  the  public  convenience. 

13. — The  Globe  announces  the  Ministerial  fish 
dinner  for  next  Saturday,  and  says  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Session  will  close  about  the  28th  inst. 

A  disastrous  accident  hajipens  to  the  up-train  from 
Harwich  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  by  the  engine 
lurching  over  and  dashing  down  a  steep  embankment, 
dragging  all  the  train  after  it.  The  stoker  is  killed 
on  the  spot,  having  been  crushed  by  the  engine. 
Many  of  the  passengers  are  severely  injiu'ed. 

America. — June  29. — A  telegram  from  New  York, 
vid  Newfoundland,  announces  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

30. — Mr.  Lincoln  nominates  ex-Governor  Todd,  of 
Ohio,  successor  to  Mr.  Chase  ;  but  he  declining  the 
appointment.  Senator  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  is  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  General  Grant 
is  still  held  in  check  before  Petersburg. 

Denmark. — July  9. — Bishop  Monrad  and  the  rest 
of  the  Ministers  resign. 

11. — A  new  Ministry  is  formed. 

Germany.— J iiZ?/  11. — Hanover  and  Oldenburg 
join  the  Customs  Treaty  of  June  28. 

France. — July  11. — The  Emperor  gives  his  deci- 
sion as  arbitrator  in  the  Suez  Canal  question. 

13.  — Intelligence  received  at  Turin  from  Venetia, 
announces  that  the  ccTuntry,  especially  the  province 
of  Verona,  is  infested  by  several  bands  of  brigands. 

14.  — In  the  Senate  the  budget  is  discussed.  Signor 
Marliani  referred  to  the  relations  with  Spain,  and  de- 
manded that  the  Italian  legation  at  Madrid  should  be 
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abolished.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  reply, 
said  that  Italy,  having  been  recognised  by  the  great 
Powers,  did  not  seek  to  be  acknowledged  by  Spain. 
Signor  Marliani  urged  the  Government  to  take  jdos- 
session  of  the  Spanish  College  at  Bologna.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  assured  the  Senate  that  the 
Government  would  exercise  the  rights  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  It  is  believed  that  the  session  will  close  on 
^Monday  next. 

NoEWAY. — Juh/  12. — According  to  a  statement  in 
the  Morgenhlad,  tlie  whole  of  the  army  intended  for 
active  service  has  been  disembodied,  the  men  being 
sent  away  on  furlough.  One  portion  of  the  fleet  has 
been  recalled  ;  but  the  other  is  still  held  in  readiness 
for  service. 

Belgiijm. — July  13. — In  the  Senate  a  Eoyal  decree 
is  read  closing  the  Legislative  Session  of  1863-1864. 

Spain. — July  9. — The  Official  Gazette  publishes 
the  convention  between  France  and  Spain  for  the 
international  railway  service  between  the  north  of 
Spain  and  the  South  of  France. 

Turkey. — July  11. — The  General  CorresjJ&ndenz 
of  Yienna  publishes  advices  from  Constantinople 
stating  that  40,000  militia  have  been  disbanded. 
The  armaments  hitherto  carried  on  are  being  less 
urgently  conducted  :  "  On  the  whole  this  shows  that 
the  intentions  of  the  Porte  are  of  a  peaceful  nature." 

[July  16.] 

Copenhagen. — July  12. — The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  a  message  sent  by  the  new  Ministers  to  the 
Eigsraad  to-day  :  "  The  King,  deeming  that  men  un- 
concerned in  the  late  events  would  be  better  able  to 
save  the  Fatherland,  has  decided  upon  a  change  of 
Ministers.  We  hope  to  obtain  the  coniidence  of  the 
Eigsraad  and  the  people,  otherwise  Ave  shall  be  power- 
less. To  lay  down  a  programme  would  at  present  be 
impossible.  The  new  Ministers  can  only  give  the 
assurance  that,  taking  their  stand  firmly  upon  legal 
ground,  they  will  never  advise  the  King  to  adopt 
illegal  measures. "  The  message  concludes  by  stating 
that  the  Ministry  will  consider  it  as  their  mission  to 
uphold  the  honour  and  independence  of  Denmark. 

Probability  of  Peace. — Information  has  been 
received  by  the  Government  that  a  proposal  has  been 
sent  by  the  Danish  Government  to  the  Allied  Powers 
with  a  view  to  a  suspension  of  arms  and  the  opening 
of  negotiations  for  peace. 

13. — It  is  asserted  that  despatches  were  forwarded 
this  morning  by  the  Government  to  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin  which  are  said  to  contain  proposals 
for  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  belief  is  be- 
coming very  general  that  peace  will  shortly  be  con- 
cluded. 

Berlin.  — July  1 4. — The  ministerial  Provinzial  Cor- 
respondenz  of  to-day,  referring  to  the  recent  change  in 
the  Danish  Ministry,  says  :  "It  appears  certain  that 
this  change  is  intended  to  preserve  Denmark  from 
further  losses  by  at  last  entering  upon  a  path  leading 
to  peace.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  German 
Powers  will  meet  any  earnestly  meant  peace  policy 
of  the  Danish  Government  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  But  peace  is  no  longer  to  be  obtained  by 
Denmark  except  by  her  giving  up  the  whole  of  Sles- 
vig-Holstein,  and  recognising  its  independence.  An 
armistice  can  also  only  be  agreed  to  when  an  accept- 
able basis  for  peace  negotiations  has  been  off"ered." 

Official  intelligence  arrived  here  yesterday  that 
couriers  had  left  Copenhagen  for  Vienna  and  Berlin 
with  proposals  for  an  armistice  and  peace. 

Vienna. — July  14. — The  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  received  information  that  a  courier  from 


Copenhagen  will  shortly  arrive  with  proposals  for  an 
armistice. 

Recent  Military  Movements. — Aalborg,  July 
11. — Yesterday  afternoon  the  troops  of  the  2d  com- 
bined Army  Corps  commenced  crossing  the  Liim 
Fiord,  near  this  town,  in  boats.  The  crossing  still 
continues.  The  advance  into  the  north  of  Jutland 
has  to  all  appearaiice  already  begun. 

Flensbijrg,  July  12. — The  passage  of  the  Liim 
Fiord  has  been  successfully  eff"ected  by  the  Prussian 
troops  under  General  Falkenstein.  The  head-quar- 
ters will  be  removed  to  Attrupgaard  to-day,  and  in 
all  probability  to  Frederic kshavn  on  Thursday. 

Swinemunde,  July  13. — A  Danish  ship,  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  arrived  here  yesterday  evening,  with  a 
despatch  from  Denmark  requesting  a  suspension  of 
hostilities . 

Suspension  of  Hostilities  by  the  Danes. — 
Danzig,  July  14, — The  Harbour  Master  has  for- 
warded the  following  report  to  the  Chief  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Guild  :  "  Three  Danish  ships  of  war  under  a 
flag  of  truce  arrived  off"  the  harbour  yesterday  even- 
ing. I  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  received  a 
despatch  addressed  to  the  military  commander  of 
Danzig.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  officer 
bearing  the  ffag  of  truce,  the  despatch  referred  to  an- 
nounced the  suspension  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
the  Danes.  Two  Danish  steamers  came  in  sight  this 
morning.  They  are  coming  from  the  eastward,  and 
making  for  the  Bay  of  Hela  Lighthouse." 

Canada,  July  16.  — Dreadful  railway  accident,  [d.  ] 

[July  21.] 

Kiel,  July  20. 
Denmark  and  Germany. — A  meeting  of  Schles- 
wig  landowners  took  place  to-day,  to  draw  up  an 
address  to  the  highest  civil  authorities  of  Schleswig, 
requesting  that  the  Duchies  should  be  placed  ad 
interim,  until  the  decision  of  the  succession  question, 
under  the  joint  government  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Vienna,  July  20. 
The  Austrian  Government  has  appointed  Baron 
Halbhuber,  Councillor  of  State,  as  Civil  Commis- 
sioner for  ^Jutland.    Baron  Halbhuber  set  out  for 
Jutland  yesterday. 

[July  22.] 

Paris,  July  20. 

France. — The  King  of  the  Belgians  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Empress  at  St.  Cloud  to-day.  His  Majesty 
will  leave  at  10  a.m.  to-morrow  for  Vichy. 

The  Moniteur  of  this  evening  confirms  the  news  of 
the  Norwegian  fleet  having  been  put  out  of  commis- 
sion, and  the  troops  which  had  been  mobilized  dis- 
embodied. 

The  French  Government  has  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  various  Powers,  inviting  them  to  participate  in  an 
international  Congress,  to  be  held  next  autumn,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  telegraphic  communications 
in  Europe. 

[July  23.] 

America. — The  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia Company's  steamship  City  of  London,  with 
New  York  dates  to  the  10th  inst.  arrived  off  the 
harbour  at  10  a.m.  this  morning. 

The  New  York  papers  do  not  contain  any  news  of 
importance  from  Grant's  army.  The  Sunday  Mercury 
gives  the  following  despatch  from  the  Secretary  for 
War,  announcing  a  defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  in 
Maryland  ; — 

Washington,  July  9. 
"An  official  report  from  Major- General  Wallace, 
just  received,  states  that  a  battle  took  place  between 
the  forces  under  his  command  and  the  rebel  forces  at 
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Monocacy  to-day,  cominencmg  at  9  o'clock- a.m.  and 
continuing  until  5  p.m.  ;  that  our  forces  were  at 
length  overpowered  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  in  disorder.  He 
reports  that  Colonel  Seward,  of  the  ISTew  York  Heavy 
Artillery,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ;  and  that 
Brigadier-General  Tyler  was  also  taken  prisoner  ;  that 
the  enemy's  forces  number  at  least  20,000,  and  that 
our  troops  behaved  well  but  suffered  severe  loss.  He 
is  retreating  to  Baltimore. 

' '  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
"  Major-General  Dix." 

Sir  Eoderick  Murchison  writes  to  the  Times  that 
Dr.  Livingstone  may  soon  be  exj^ectedto  return  home. 
His  letter  mentioning  this,  is  dated  Malta,  the  l7th 
inst.  He  hopes  he  may  be  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Bath,  on  the  ]  4th  September. 

Head-quarters,  Apenrade,  July  21. 

Denmark  and  Germany,  The  surrender  "of  Cap- 
tain Hammer  to  the  Prussian  gunboat  Blitz,  as 
previously  announced,  took  place  between  Sylt  and 
Amrum  on  the  19th, 

Eight  officers,  244  men,  two  steamers,  two  coasting- 
vessels,  ten  Customs'  cutters,  and  five  transport  ships 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians. 

"Vienna,  July  22. 

M.^  de  Quaade  and  Colonel  Ivauffmann  have  been 
appointed  Danish  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Conference 
to  be  held  in  this  city.  They  will  arrive  here  on  Mon- 
day next.    Her  von  Bismark  has  arrived  here. 

A  Treaty  of  Commerce  has  been  concluded  between 
Austria  and  Mexico,  securing  considerable  advan- 
tages to  the  former. 

Erankfort-on-the-Main,  July  22. 

The  Federal  Diet.— In  yesterday's  sitting  of  the 
Federal  Diet  the  Austro- Prussian  proposal,  that  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  should  be  summoned  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claim  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  throne, 
was  carried  by  11  to  5  votes. 

General  Hake  reported  that  the  Prussians  had  in- 
formed him  of  their  intention  to  occupy  Eendsburg, 
and  that,  in  presence  of  a  superior  force,  he  had 
resolved  to  withdraw  the  Federal  garrison  in  order  to 
avoid  bloodshed. 

The  Federal  Diet  determined  to  telegraph  to  General 
Hake,  expressing  their  approval  of  his  conduct,  and 
requesting  him  to  hand  in  a  formal  protest  against 
the  occupation. 

Whitehall,  July  21,— The  Queen  has  been  pleased 
to  direct  letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great 
Seal,  granting  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  unto  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  of  Kinnordy,  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
Knight,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten. 

Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  Mary 
of  Eussia,  accompanied  by  his  Excellency  the  Count 
Strogonoff  and  a  numerous  suite,  arrived  at  Dover  by 
the  half-past  three  boat  yesterday  afternoon.  Shortly 
before  four  o'clock  the  Russian  Ambassador,  conducted 
her  Imperial.  Highness  and  suite  to  the  train,  which 
arrived  at  the  Charing-cross  station  about  six  o'clock, 
from  whence  her  Imperial  Highness,  accompanied  by 
Baron  Brunnow,  proceeded  to  Claridge's  Hotel,  Brook 
Street,  where  her  Imperial  Highness  will  stay  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  her  departure  for  Torquay, 

Manchester  Assizes.— The  first  Assizes  held  in 
Manchester  will  commence  on  next  Tuesday,  when  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Mr.  Baron  Pigott 
will  open  the  commission.  On  the  same  day  the  High 
Sherilf  and  Judges  will  attend  Divine  Service  in  the 
cathedral.  On  Wednesday  the  charge  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  grand  jury  in  the  Crown  Coui-t,  and  the 


ordinary  business  of  the  assizes  will  be  proceeded 
with.  The  courts  have  been  erected  in  the  gothic 
style  of  architecture,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
a  local  architect,  and  the  county  magistrates  are 
reported  to  be  so  highly  satisfied  with  the  services  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse  as  architect,  that  they  are  about  to 
confide  to  him  the  design  of  the  new  county  gaol,  to 
be  erected  behind  the  Assize  Courts,  and  in  connexion 
with  them, 

 ♦—  

MISCELLANEOUS  INFOEMATION. 

Mackerel  and  Pilchards,  —  The  mackerel 
fishery,  which  has  been  very  productive,  is  about 
closed.  At  Newlyn,  one  of  the  principal  Cornish 
stations,  many  of  the  boats  are  fitting  out  for  the 
Irish  herring  fishery,  and  the  summer  boats  are 
being  launched  in  anticipation  of  the  pilchard 
fishery.  The  mackerel  boats  belonging  to  Porth- 
leven  are  laid  up,  and  the  pilchard  drivers  are 
fitting  out ;  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  have  driven  a 
night  or  two,  and  taken  from  300  to  2,000  per  boat. 
There  was  a  ready  sale  at  2s,  6d  to  3s.  per  120. 
During  the  past  week  some  small  catches  of  fine 
mackerel  were  taken  by  the  St,  Ives  and  Meva- 
gissey  boats,  which  were  readily  disposed  of  at 
17s.  6d  to  21s. 

[June  27,] 

The  Surgeon  of  the  Alabama, — As  public 
sympathy  is  aroused  for  Captain  Semmes,  and  q, 
subscription  is  contemplated  to  restore  him  his 
sword,  surely  some  compassion  may  be  felt  for  the 
parents  of  the  brave  Herbert  Llewellyn.  Mr,  H. 
Llewellyn's  father  is  the  perpetual  curate  of  Easton, 
a  very  small  benefice  in  Wiltshire,  and  his  brother 
(now  the  only  son  of  his  father)  is  also  a  curate, 
receiving  a  trifling  stipend.  Although  money  can- 
not alleviate  the  sorrow  of  those  who  mourn,  by 
restoring  the  dead  to  life,  a  small  subscription 
would  enable  the  bereaved  parents  to  put  up  a 
tablet  in  their  own  church  to  the  memory  of  their 
son,  and  also  show  England's  gratitude  to  a  man 
who  has  so  nobly  done  his  duty. 

Transport  of  Salmon  Ova, — The  salmon  ova; 
despatched  from  England  by  the  Norfolk,  and  in 
Hobson's  Bay  transferred  to  the  Victoria,  arrived 
at  Hobart  Town  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  90th 
day  from  their  having  been  put  on  board  in  London 
packed  in  moss  in  boxes  covered  with  Wenham 
Lake  ice,  the  continual  thawing  keeping  the  moss 
moist  and  cool.  The  boxes  were  carefully  removed 
on  arrival,  and  on  the  21st  of  April  the  ova  were 
successfully  deposited  in  the  breeding  pond.  The 
contents  of  the  boxes  first  opened  were  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  give  rise  to  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, but  in  succeeding  boxes  the  proportion  of 
healthy  eggs  increased,  and  in  many  not  above 
three  per  cent,  were  dead.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Hohart  Tovm  Mercury  estimated  that  above 
30,000  living  and  healthy  ova  have  been  safely  de- 
posited in  the  pond.  The  Mercury  expresses  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  community  to  Mr.  Youl 
and  Mr,  Ramsbottom,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Money 
Wigrani  and  Sons. 

Paris,  June  27, 
The  Constitutionel  considers  the  oflfer  made,  or 
which  it  supposes  to  have  been  made,  by  Lord 
Russell  to  nominate  the  Emperor  arbitrator  in  the 
German  and  Danish  question,  as  equally  honour- 
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able  to  both  parties,  and  highly  significant  of  the 
"wisdom  and  disinterestedness  which  have  con- 
stantly guided  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his 
Government  in  the  question  of  the  Duchies."  The 
same  journal  speaks   handsomely  also  of  our 
"praiseworthy  elforts  at  conciliation,"  to  which 
"  France  readily  adhered,  though  always  regarding 
them  as  of  doubtful  efficacy."    In  a  subsequent 
article,  however,  the  same  journal  speaks  of  the 
above  offer  of  arbitration  as  having  only  been  put 
forward  cursorily  in  a  conversation  by  Lord  Eussell, 
not  as  having  been  officially  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference.   The  Monde  is  of  opinion  that  the  fate  of 
Denmark  was  not  decided  at  the  Conference,  but 
at  Kissengen  and  Carlsbad,  where  the  three  northern 
Powers  have  met  to  regidate  their  respective  posi- 
tions, pro\dde  for  mutual  support,  and  ensure  the 
means  of  carrying  out  their  projects  in  Poland  and 
elsewhere.    A  letter  published  by  the  Moniteur 
from  the  first-mentioned  watering-place  says,  that 
"  the  promenade  before  the  Kurhaus  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  assemblages  of  crowned  heads 
and  high  personages  ever  witnessed.    There  are 
the  two  Emperors  and  their  Empresses,  the  King 
of  Bavaria  and  Prince  Charles,  Prince  Alexander 
of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Oldenburg,  the  Prince  Eoyal  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  Princess  Olga,  the  Prince  Wasa, 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  &c.  with  a  crowd  of 
small  and  great  diplomatic  personages,  who  move 
under  the  shade  of  these  high  and  mighty  sovereigns 
and  magnates.  Princes,  counts,  barons,  and  generals 
of  the  second  class  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
All  obser^^e  rigidly  a  civil  costume  without  decora- 
tions or  distinguishing  marks  of  any  kind,  and 
precaution  is  necessary  at  every  moment  to  avoid 
jostling  a  crowned  head." 

[July  1.] 

Lord  Henry  Bentinck's  hunting  stud  was  sold 
to-day.  There  were  seventy-five  horses,  which 
realized  12,461  guineas.  Lord  Henry  is  said  to 
have  retired,  because  some  neighbouring  proprie- 
■■tors,  amongst  whom  are  mentioned  Lord  Scar- 
borough and  Sir  Montague  Chokneley,  have  been 
destroying  coverts  and  foxes.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  pity  that  country  gentlemen  should  not  sup- 
port fox-hunting.  Much  pains  are  taken  now-a- 
days  to  provide  recreation  for  the  lower  orders  ; 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  it  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant that  the  higher  orders  should  have  innocent 
and  healthful  amusements.  If  fox-hunting  and 
other  manly  sports  were  done  away  with,  we  should 
have  our  nobility  and  gentry  passing  their  winter 
days  playing  cards,  like  Italians.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  himself  an  excellent  sportsman,  used 
to  say  that  the  best  officers  were  fox-hunters  ;  be- 
cause, of  course,  riding  to  hounds  gives  that  know- 
ledge of  country  which  is  the  prime  requisite  for  a 
good  officer,  much  more  effectually  than  any  cham- 
ber study.  It  is  recorded  of  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  that  one  day,  as  he  was  stepping  into  his 
carriage  to  go  to  a  London  dinner-party,  he  ob- 
served with  a  sigh,  "  Life  would  be  very  tolerable 
if  it  were  not  for  its  amusements."  If  he  had 
sought  amusement  in  fox-hunting  he  could  hardly 
have  made  such  an  observation,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  now  been  alive  to  serve  his  country. — • 
Guardian. 


As  Lieutenant  C.  Gumey,  7th  Fusiliers,  who  was 
on  leave  of  absence  from  Malta,  was  travelling  from 
Gibraltar  to  Cadiz,  his  horse,  taking  fright  at 
lightning,  threw  his  rider  over  a  precipice.  Mr. 
Gurney  was  picked  up  with  his  skull  badly  frac- 
tured, and  conveyed  to  Cadiz,  where,  after  linger- 
ing some  days,  he  expired. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  held  a  levee  at  Constanti- 
nople on  the  24th  of  May,  and  on  the  28th  entertained 
about  120  British  residents,  among  whom  was  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  foUovv^ing  day,  Sun- 
day, the  Bishop  ordained  Mr.  W.  C.  Newman  to 
the  office  of  Deacon,  a  ceremony  which  excited 
much  interest,  and  drew  a  large  congregation  to 
the  Embassy  Chapel.  One  of  the  results  was  that, 
says  the  Liverpool  Courier  : — 

"  Several  deputations  from  among  the  body  of 
Protestant  Armenians,  who  were  until  very  lately 
under  the  supervision  of  the  American  missionary 
power,  have  earnestly  solicited  that  one '  of  their 
officiating  ministers  should  be  ordained  to  the  office 
of  priest  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  English  Church.  It  is  believed  that  the  Bishop 
is  most  anxious  to  accede  to  their  request,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  owing  to  the  grave  and  serious  import 
of  the  application,  has  submitted  the  whole  question 
to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
reply  is  most  anxiously  expected  by  the  members 
of  the  Armenian  Protestant  Church." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nevj  York  Tribune,  who 
states  that  he  has  derived  his  information  from  an 
ex-Confederate  officer,  says  that  Eichmond  is  as 
well  fortified,  perhaps,  as  any  city  on  the  globe  : — 

"  It  is  as  complete  a  fortress  (so  the  rebels  boast) 
as  the  city  of  Posen  in  Prussia,  which  is  said 
by  military  writers  and  engineers  to  be  the  most 
skilfuUy  fortified  inland  city  in  Europe,  not  ex- 
cepting even  Paris.  The  defences  consist  of  a  large 
number  of  forts  of  various  dimensions,  so  situated 
that  mutual  protection  exists  between  them,  while 
an  interior  circumscribing  system  of  defence  has 
been  adopted  as  an  additional  security,  should  a 
single  outwork  fall.  Within  and  without  and  be- 
tween these  forts  are  others  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  intervals  are  enclosed  by 
heavy  curtains  and  ramparts  from  eighty  to  ninety 
feet  in  thickness.  In  front  of  the  forts  and  ram- 
parts are  ditches  twenty-eight  feet  in  width  and 
twenty-two  feet  deep,  in  which  are  constructed 
Carnot  walls  of  the  most  ingenious  character." 

We  understand  that  a  beautifully  embroidered 
altar  cloth,  mounted  in  rich  purple  velvet,  has 
been  worked  for  Whippingham  Church,  by  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  G.  J.  Hodgson,  of  the 
Madras  army,  and  presented  to  the  church  as  a 
memorial  of  sacred  reverence  to  the  lamented 
Prince  Consort. — Morning  Post. 

[July  2.] 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  well-known  fruit- 
painter,  George  Lance,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  Haydon. 
The  Exhibition  of  the  Academy  (1820)  contained 
his  first  contribution  :  this  was  a  landscape,  styled 
"  Airy  Force,  in  Gowbarrow  Park,  Cumberland " 
(574).  In  a  few  years  after  this  he  had  established 
himself  as  a  painter  of  fruit,  contributing  to  the 
same  Exhibition  (1835)  a  work  styled  "Fruit." 
After  this  date  he  continued  to  devote  himself  to 
such  themes,  varying  them  with  studies  of  game, 
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as  in  1838,  and  occasionally  by  treating  figure 
subjects. 

Before  the  Sheriff's  Court  last  week  came  several 
actions  brought  against  clergy  for  sermons.  In  one 
case,  Rogers  v.  JVaJcot,  the  defendant  was  the 
rector  of  Eibbesford,  Worcestershire,  and  his  debt 
amounted  to  421.  14s.  6d.  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr 
asked  if  all  that  money  was  for  sermons,  and  was 
referred  to  a  list  of  particulars.  The  reporters 
tell  us — 

That  account  set  out  that  '  Harvest  Sermons ' 
were  2s.  Gd.  each.  One  special  manuscript  sermon 
was  1?.  Is.,  and  ordinary  sj)ecial  sermons  were 
charged  at  5.5." 

His  Honour  then  made  a  calculation,  and  found 
that  since  1860  the  defendant  had  received  no  less 
than  326  sermons,  for  which  he  was  charged  421. 
He  did  not  consider  this  was  too  much  ;  and  a 
verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintilf. 

The  inc[uest  on  the  fatal  railway  accident  on 
the  return  from  the  Ascot  races  terminated  yester- 
day. From  the  evidence  of  the  officials  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  a  very  close  running  of 
trains,  and  the  Government  inspector,  Colonel 
Yolland,  stated  that  the  system  adopted  on  that 
day  of  running  trains  was  highly  dangerous,  and  he 
further  expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  Government  on  the  occasion  of  a  previous, 
but  less  serious,  accident  at  Virginia  Water,  when 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  was  recommended,  should 
have  been  adopted.  The  coroner,  in  summing  up, 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  of  the  quick  despatch  of  the 
trains  and  other  instances  of  mismanagement,  and 
the  disregard  of  signals  by  both  the  engine-driver 
and  fireman  of  the  second  train — viz.  Thomas  Lee 
and  John  Trainer.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  the  driver  and  fireman  of  the 
second  train,  with  a  strong  censure  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  line. 

A  fete  and  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  of 
the  Female  School  of  Art,  in  Queen's  Square,  was 
held  in  the  Kensington  Horticultural  Gardens  on 
Thursday,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  held  a  kind  of  levee,  when  about  100 
ladies  deposited  purses  containing  their  collections, 
which  averaged  61.  each. 

The  great  cricket-match  of  the  week  has  been 
that  of  Gentlemen  v.  Players,  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious.  The  innings  were  201  and  209, 
against  244  and  371.  The  principal  scores  were 
by  Mr.  J.  Makinson  64,  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Lyttelton 
81,  Daft  61,  Eowbotham  57,  Mortlock  78,  and  H. 
Stephenson  117. 

Oxford  Tests  Abolition  Bill.— In  the  first 
division  last  night  290  members  voted,  in  the 
second  340,  and  in  the  third  344.  The  first 
division  commenced  at  twenty-nine  minutes  past 
eleven,  when  several  members  who  had  paired  till 
half-past  were  just  prevented  voting.  These,  with 
others  who  arrived  while  the  Opposition  were 
speaking  against  time,  increased  the  next  vote  by 
fifty.  Just  before  the  final  division  three  more 
members  arrived,  two  of  them  opponents  and  one 
a  supporter  of  the  bill.  One  of  the  Conservatives 
had  also,  we  believe,  been  found  asleep  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  was  brought  down  to  vote  in  the  last 
division,  the  Opposition  thus  obtaining  their  ma- 
jority of  two.  It  would  have  been  one  less  had 
not  Lord  Henley  left  the  House  after  the  first 


division,  not  knowing  that  a  second  and  third 
would  follow.  In  all  the  divisions  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Attorney-General  voted 
with  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Sir  G.  Grey  took  no  part  in  any  of  them. 
Lord  Stanley  also  abstained  from  voting.  Mr. 
Angerstein  and  Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  the  Liberal 
members  for  Greenwich  and  Keigate,  voted  against 
the  bill.  The  bill  was  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  Cabinet  :— Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr. 
Gibson,  Mr.  C.  Villiers,  and  Sir  C.  Wood. 

Copenhagen,  June  29,  1864. 

[a]  Social  Aspects  of  the  Danish  War. — 
"  A  friend  of  mine,  a  captain  in  command  of  one 
of  his  Danish  Majesty's  men-of-war,  having  in- 
vited me  to  '  take  a  cruise  '  with  him,  I  accepted 
with  pleasure  the  opportunity,  seldom  offered  to  a 
landsman,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  naval 
service.  I  must  own  at  once,  however,  that,  being 
devoid  of  nautical  knowledge,  I  had  no  hope  of 
forming  an  independent  judgment  of  manoeuvres, 
evolutions,  armament,  &c.  ;  it  was  the  poetry  of 
the  service — of  life  at  sea,  on  board  a  man-of-war, 
among  our  gallant  sailors,  that  enticed  me.  The 
orders  were  for  proceeding  south  to  join  the  Ad- 
miral, who  had  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  screw 
frigate  Sjdlland ;  and  having  met  the  frigate,  toge- 
ther with  the  screw  corvette  Thor,  in  the  Bay  of 
Kjoge,  we  remained  at  anchor,  on  account  of  bois- 
terous weather,  for  about  a  day,  when,  in  company 
with  the  two  other  ships,  we  returned-  northward, 
and  after  passing  off  Copenhagen,  we  entered  the 
Sound,  and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Humlebok,  not 
far  from  Elsinore.  Almost  a  week  was  spent  here 
in  '  daily  practice '  with  sails  and  guns,  the  mono- 
tony interrupted  only  by  a  smart  boat-race,  and 
an  armed  descent  on  shore,  the  Admiral  deferring 
evolutions  on  a  grander  scale  until  more' ships  should 
have  joined  him.  Every  day,  when  the  practice 
was  over,  and  the  wind  not  too  high,  we  went  on 
shore  ;  the  officers  and  men  seizing  every  opportu- 
nity of  walking  in  the  v/oods  that  cover  the  coast, 
the  trees  almost  dipping  their  green  branches  in^ 
the  waves.  It  is  this  beauty  of  our  shores  that 
makes  a  Dane  rather  indifferent  to  the  charms  of 
your  watering-places,  situated,  as  far  as  I  know 
them,  on  a  bald  coast. 

"  There  I  left  the  little  squadron  for  awhile,  to 
join  it  again  later,  when,  following  the  direction 
of  its  movements  as  given  me  by  telegraph,  I  em- 
barked on  a  screw  gunboat  that  was  carrying  de- 
spatches from  the  island  of  Alsen  to  the  Admiral, 
and  met  it,  on  the  20th  of  June,  m  the  Baltic.  I 
now  saw  it  had  swelled  to  fifteen  vessels.  They 
came  steaming  up  to  us  in  order  of  battle,  each 
ship  following  the  other  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  cable-lengths,  and  then  formed  into  sailing 
order  in  two  squadrons,  the  Admiral  signalling  to 
the  gunboat  'to  follow  to  the  anchorage.'  I  must 
live  long  to  forget  the  moment  when  that  fleet, 
the  main  part  of  our  naval  force,  glided  past  on 
the  blue,  sunlit  waves  of  the  Baltic.  None  of  the 
ships,  I  admit,  would  bear  comparison  with  such 
monsters  in  size  and  power  as  the  Boyal  Oak  or 
the  Achilles,  which  I  saw  at  Chatham  ;  but  my 
thoughts  had  quickly  taken  quite  another  direc- 
tion. My  memory  could  not  help  recurring  to 
the  time  when  as  a  child  I  came  to  Copenhagen 
and  saw  the  harbour.    All  I  knew  then  of  our 
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fleet  was  that  it  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1807  ;  but,  to  my  unspeakable  delight, 
there  still  lay  a  fleet, — three  line-of-battle  ships 
and  seven  frigates. 

"Being  unable  to  give  a  description  of  the  evo- 
lutions that  took  place,  I  prefer  saying  a  few  words 
on  a  matter  more  accessible  to  my  mind  and  in- 
tellect— the  mutual  good  understanding  between 
officers  and  men.  The  Admiral  himself,  at  a 
dinner,  in  a  toast  to  the  flag,  expressed  the  satis- 
faction afforded  him  by  the  men  ;  and  whenever  I 
broached  the  subject  to  captains,  lieutenants,  or 
doctors,  they  spoke  of  the  crews  with  a  fond  pride 
that  touched  and  gladdened  me — for  I  myself  felt 
attracted  by  both  men  and  officers.  I  could  not 
enter  into  much  conversation  with  the  sailors,  nor 
did  I  see  them  in  action  ;  but  something  in  their 
look,  their  bearing  and  behaviour,  made  an  im- 
pression on  me,  as  if  when  with  the  fleet  I  lived 
amid  the  personification  and  embodiment  of  the 
manly  soundness  and  gentle  devotedness  of  my 
native  land.  It  is  calculated  by  officers  that  there 
are  among  the  men,  on  an  average,  four  or  five  per 
cent,  of  indifierent  characters,  and  this  I  think  a 
favourable  proportion,  especially  as  we  cannot 
afford  to  man  our  fleet  with  picked  men,  the  re- 
cruiting being  managed  by  general  conscription 
among  the  coast  population,  and  a  levy  of  what  is 
called  the  'solid  stock'  that  lives  in  730  houses 
forming  a  quarter  of  Copenhagen  (Nyboder),  and 
is  engaged  in  permanent  service  in  the  docks  and 
arsenals. 

"  The  pleasure  and  interest  the  officers  took  in 
the  men,  if  not  quite  new  and  surprising  to  them, 
seemed  at  least  to  surpass  their  expectations.  I 
for  one  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  the  increased 
good  understanding  is  to  some  extent  the  indirect 
result  of  two  principles  pervading  our  political 
life — the  universal  suffrage,  and  the  universal  duty 
to  serve  the  country.  The  direct  effect  of  universal 
suffrage  has  not  always  been  to  promote  good- will 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  citizens  ; 
but  as  it  can  only  be  introduced  with  any  hope  of 
honest  results  in  a  country  where  a  certain  ardount 
of  instruction  prevails,  so  it  produces  by  its  action 
increased  civilization  and  self-respect.  Either  the 
polling  will  soon  become  a  mere  farce,  or  the  man 
who  votes  will  think  more  of  himself  and  be  more 
thought  of  by  others,  and  he  will — as  matters  are 
managed  in  this  country,  at  least — come  into  con- 
tact with  new  and  more  elevating  ideas  than  those 
picked  up  in  beer-houses.  The  universal  duty  to 
serve  the  king  is  not  new  as  regards  the  navy, 
the  coast  population  having  been  for  centuries 
subject  to  that  sort  of  subscription.  But  up  to 
1849  the  peasants  alone  were  obliged  to  serve  as 
soldiers. 

"  The  constitution  of  that  year  imposed  the  ob- 
ligation on  all  citizens  between  twenty-two  and 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  it  was,  then,  soon  felt 
that  the  old  system  of  punishment  had  outlived 
its  time  ;  it  would  not  do  to  allow  a  corporal  to 
flog  or  to  strike  a  clerk,  a  student,  &c.  Corporal 
punishment  was  abolished  except  for  men  pre- 
viously degraded  into  'second-class  soldiers,'  and 
even  then  was  only  resorted  to  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  and  after  some  hesitation  the  change 
was  introduced  into  the  navy  also,  where  flogging 
had  been  administered  rather  freely.  An  officer 
still  living,  having  once  allowed  a  sailor  to  go 


ashore  to  be  married,  on  condition  that  he  should 
return  on  board  before  five  o'clock  next  morning, 
ordered  him  twenty-seven  lashes  because  he  re- 
turned at  five  minutes  past  five.  Midshipmen 
were  flogged  by  the  '  under-officers,'  and  in  their 
turn  flogged  the  sailors,  sometimes  old  men.  When 
the  change  was  proposed,  officers  of  the  old  stock 
prophesied  that  henceforward  no  Danish  man-of- 
war  would  be  able  to  round  the  Three  Crowns  (a 
naval  fort  protecting  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen) 
without  capsizing,  or  without  a  mutiny  on  board. 
But  they  have  rounded  it,  and  more  than  that.; 
and  the  system  now  works  to  general  satisfaction. 
— M.  GoLDSCHMiDT." — Ftom  the  Athenceum. 

[b]  The  War  in  New  Zealand. — In  the  Times 
correspondence  from  Melbourne  of  May  26th,  we 
find  full  details  of  the  late  disaster  to  the  British 
arms  in  New  Zealand.  We  take  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  In  order  to  make  the  narrative  of  the  sub- 
sequent events  clear  to  your  readers,  I  will  begin 
by  retracing  the  career  of  General  Cameron  after 
the  decisive  success  at  Orakau.  Discomfited  and 
almost  terrified  into  submission  by  their  bloody 
repulse  at  this  place,  the  Ngatimaniopotos,  with 
the  detached  portions  of  other  tribes  allied  to  them, 
fled  in  dismay,  first  to  their  strong  position  at 
Maiingatatauri,  and  thence,  evacuating  that  for- 
midable pah,  with  all  its  carefully-prepared  fortifi- 
cations, to  Tauranga,  the  chief  habitation  of  the 
powerful  Ngapuhi  tribe,  on  the  eastern  coast. 
They  were  followed  thither  promptly  by  General 
Cameron,  with  the  43d,  65th,  and  portions  of  the 
14th  and  70th  Regiments.  The  General  had  also 
at  his  service  the  naval  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Sir  W .  Wiseman,  consisting 
of  her  Majesty's  ships,  Curacoa,  Esk,  Miranda, 
Harrier,  and  Eclipse.  The  first  operations  of  this 
force  were  entirely  successful.  Immediately  on  his 
landing  at  Tauranga,  the  General  marched  against 
a  rebel  pah  at  Maketu,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, which  was  shelled  by  our  troops,  and  aban- 
doned by  its  defenders  after  a  trifling  resistance. 
Returning  to  Tauranga,  some  large  Armstrongs, 
including  a  110-pounder,  were  got  ashore  from  the 
ships,  and  preparations  were  made  for  an  assault 
on  a  position  called  the  Gate  Pah,  lying  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  on  a  small  peninsula.  The  place 
consisted  of  two  pahs,  1,000  yards  apart,  connected 
by  a  covered  way,  and  surrounded  by  rifle-pits  and 
by  an  inner  line  of  rail  fence,  masked  by  branches 
of  trees  and  bundles  of  raupo.  On  the  27th  ult. 
the  65th  and  the  flying  column  of  the  70th,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Green,  left  camp  for  the  Maori 
position  ;  the  43d,  the  Naval  Brigade,  Engineers, 
and  a  heavy  battery,  being  posted  in  front,  under 
General  Cameron  himself.  The  rebel  force  was 
estimated  at  800  men  in  all.  At  daylight  of  the 
28th  the  bombardment  of  the  place  was  commenced 
with  thirteen  heavy  guns,  and  was  maintained  for 
nine  hours.  A  number  of  Maories  being  now  seen 
retreating,  the  68th  were  ordered  in  pursuit  by  a 
road  which  led  round  the  rear  of  the  rebel  works, 
through  a  swamp.  In  the  meantime,  the  Arm- 
strongs having  effected  a  practicable  breach,  it  was 
determined  to  storm  the  pah  in  front.  The  storm- 
ing party  was  formed  of  equal  numbers  of  the 
Naval  Brigade  and  the  43d,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Booth,  of  the  latter  regiment,  and  of  Capt. 
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Hay,  of  tlie  Harrier.  In  the  midst  of  a  withering 
fire  the  party,  advancing  at  the  double,  carried  the 
breach  and  entered  the  pah.  Up  to  this  moment 
all  had  gone  well  for  our  arms,  and  some  of  the 
spectators  doubted  not  that  the  victory  was  gained 
and  the  Gate  Pah  in  our  hands.  But  now  com- 
mences the  strange  and  sad  tale  of  the  cUnoHment 
The  story  at  this  point  is  naturally  a  little  con- 
fused, and  there  have  been  at  least  half-a-dozen 
versions  of  it  before  the  public.  The  main  facts, 
however,  are  as  follows  :  Our  troops  having  entered 
the  pah,  found  it,  to  their  surprise,  almost  de- 
serted. Only  two  or  three  wounded  natives  were 
seen  inside.  Thrown  oft'  their  guard,  the  men  dis- 
persed, and,  it  is  said,  fell  to  plundering.  In  an 
instant  there  opened  from  beneath  and  from  every 
side  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  pointed  by 
unseen  hands.  The  whole  ground  was  alive  with 
Maories,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  their  savage 
yells.  A  panic  seized  the  43d,  and  the  whole 
party,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  eftbrts  of  their  officers, 
fled  in  terror  from  the  deadly  place.  A  second 
force  despatched  to  their  support,  under  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  the  -EJ.s/j,  arrived  just  in  time  to  share 
their  fate.  Their  gallant  leader  himself,  while  stand- 
ing on  the  parapet,  and  waving  his  sword  to  the 
blue  jackets,  was  shot  through  the  head  ;  almost 
all  the  other  officers  being  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  men  poured  headlong  out  of  the  breach  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  To  complete  the  story  of  the  dis- 
aster, the  68th,  who  had  gone  round,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  position,  were  also 
repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  another  face  of  the  pah. 
Thrice  they  were  led  to  the  assault,  and  thrice 
driven  back  by  the  deadly  cross-fire.  The  night  of 
the  29th  closed  on  a  scene  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
British  military  annals.  A  regular  force  of  infantry, 
supported  by  the  crews  of  three  or  four  men-of-war 
and  by  thirteen  large  guns,  had  been  beaten  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  a  horde  of  savages.  A 
British  regiment  had  fled  in  terror  from,  perhaps, 
an  equal  number  of  Maories.  Our  loss  comprised 
no  less  than  twenty-six  killed  and  seventy-eight 
wounded,  many  of  whom  are  since  dead.  The 
proportion  of  officers  slain  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  43d  Kegiment  lost  in  officers  alone  as  many 
as,  perhaps,  any  single  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
the  Alma.  Their  colonel  himself  (Booth)  was  left 
mortally  wounded  by  his  men  within  the  pah,  and 
is  since  dead  of  his  wounds.  Four  captains  (Muir, 
Glover,  Hamilton,  and  Utterton)  and  two  lieu- 
tenants (Langlands  and  Glover)  were  also  among 
the  killed,  besides  several  other  officers  wounded. 
The  Naval  Brigade  lost  Captain  Hamilton,  of  the 
Esk,  and  Commander  Hay,  of  the  Harrier,  both 
highly  distinguished  and  popular  officers,  and  both 
equally  glorious  in  their  death.  Among  the  Cura- 
sao's crew  was  slain  Lieutenant  Hill,  the  senior 
surviving  officer  of  the  ill-fated  Orpheus.  The  Mao- 
ries, on  their  side,  are  supposed  to  have  suff'ered 
but  slightly  in  proportion.  Their  killed  were  first 
set  down  at  forty,  but  later  accounts  make  them 
only  twenty,  although  it  is  probable  that,  according 
to  the  usual  native  custom,  they  carried  off"  many 
of  their  dead  in  their  subsequent  retreat.  This 
untoward  affair  has  excited  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  will  probably  lead  to 
an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  war,  through  the 
feeling  of  exultation  which  it  will  have  engendered 
on  one  side,  and  of  exasperation  on  the  other.  It 


is  fair  to  say  that  no  blame  is  to  be  attached  to 
General  Cameron  in  this  his  first  misfortune  in  the 
field.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  attack  seem  to 
have  been  well  and  carefully  devised  ;  and  allowing 
that  the  best  way  of  taking  a  Maori  pah  is  to  storm 
it  in  front,  everything  was  done  that  skill  and 
diligence  could  do  to  this  end.  The  disgrace  be- 
longs solely  to  the  43d  Kegiment,  which  fled  igno- 
miniously  from  before  the  enemy,  leaving  their 
officers  behind  to  be  slain.  It  does  not  tend  to 
alleviate  our  sense  of  discomfiture,  but  rather  to 
add  to  our  mortification,  to  learn  that  the  pah 
which  had  been  so  valorously  defended  by  the 
brave  Ngapuhies  was  evacuated  the  same  night, 
and  occupied  by  us  the  next  morning  without  any 
difficulty." 

[July  9.] 

[c]  Murder  in  a  First-Class  Eailwat  Car- 
riage.— On  Saturday  evening  a  most  horrible  crime 
was  committed  in  a  first-class  carriage  on  the 
North  London  Eailway.  On  the  arrival  at  Hack- 
ney of  the  9.45  train  from  Fenchurch  Street  Station, 
a  gentleman  opened  the  door  of  a  compartment  of 
a  first-class  carriage.  No.  69,  in  the  train,  with  the 
intention  of  getting  in,  and  had  placed  his  hand  on 
one  of  the  cushions,  which  he  found  to  be  covered 
with  blood  ;  he  therefore  called  the  guard,  Haines, 
who  found  that  not  only  the  cushions,  but  the 
floor,  sides,  and  windows  were  besmeared  with 
blood  ;  in  some  places  there  was  quite  a  pool.  He 
also  found  inside  the  carriage  a  gentleman's  hat,  a 
walking  stick,  and  a  small  leathern  bag.  The 
guard  at  once  took  charge  of  the  articles  and  locked 
the  door.  Some  ladies  who  were  in  the  adjoining 
compartment  here  called  the  notice  of  the  guard  to 
the  circumstance  that  some  blood  had  been  spurted 
through  the  carriage  window  on  to  their  dresses  as 
the  train  came  from  Bow.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  that  this  discovery  was  made,  the  driver 
and  stoker  of  an  engine  which  had  been  working 
the  Hackney  Wick  and  Stratford  traffic  were  re- 
turning from  the  Wick  Station  to  the  Bow  locomo- 
tive .works  of  the  North  London  Eailway,  and  as 
they  were  approaching  the  railway  bridge  over 
Ducket's  Canal,  by  the  side  of  the  Mitford  Castle 
tavern,  which  fronts  the  Tower  Hamlets  Volunteer 
parade  ground  in  Victoria  Park,  they  saw  some- 
thing lying  on  the  six-foot  way,  the  space  between 
the  up  and  down  line.  At  first  the  di'iver,  Eakins, 
thought  it  was  a  dog,  but  the  stoker  thought  it 
must  be  a  human  being.  The  engine  had  passed 
the  object,  but  stopped  near  where  the  railway 
passes  over  the  main  drainage  works.  The  stoker, 
Brinckley,  got  do^vn  and  went  back  along  the  line 
with  a  lamp,  and  on  coming  up  to  the  spot  found 
the  body  of  a  gentleman  saturated  with  blood  and 
apparently  dead.  He  instantly  hailed  the  driver, 
and  ran  down  the  embankment  into  the  Mitford 
Castle  public-house,  belonging  to  Mr.  White.  Se- 
veral persons  in' the  house,  with  the  landlord,  at 
once  returned  with  the  stoker  up  to  the  line,  and 
steps  were  immediately  taken  to  remove  the  unfor- 
tunate man  to  the  adjacent  tavern  ;  but  in  doing 
so  the  men  who  were  assisting  in  the  melancholy 
task  nearly  lost  their  lives  by  a  passing  down  train. 
When  the  body  was  taken  to  the  tavern  and  laid 
on  a  couch,  suspicions  of  foul  play  were  at  once 
aroused,  for  the  head  seemed  to  have  been  battered 
i]i  by  some  sharp  instrument.    The  clothes  were 
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covered  with  blood,  and  the  broken  link  qr  hook 
of  a  watch-chain  hung  to  a  button-hole  of  his 
waistcoat.  The  rest  of  the  chain  and  the  watch 
were  missing.  Mr.  Brereton,  surgeon,  of  Old  Ford, 
soon  arrived,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Garman, 
surgeon,  of  Fairfield  Road,  Bow,  and  Mr.  Vincent 
Cooper,  of  Coborn  Eoad.  They  found  that  the 
wounded  gentleman  was  quite  insensible.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  head  just  over  the  ear,  which  is 
torn  away,  was  found  a  deep  wound  ;  the  skull  was 
fractured  and  the  bone  driven  in.  On  the  base  of 
the  skull  there  were  four  or  five  lacerated  wounds  ; 
there  were  more  blows  on  other  parts  of  the  head, 
and  they  were  surprised  to  find  the  gentleman  still 
lived,  as  the  wound  over  the  left  ear  seemed  alone 
sufficient  to  cause  death.  Stimulants  were  applied 
with  a  view  of  restoring  consciousness,  but  to  no 
purpose.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Inspector  Kerres- 
sey,  from  Bow  Station,  the  papers  of  the  gentleman 
were  examined,  and  there  were  found  a  bundle  of 
letters  addressed  "T.  Briggs,  Esq.  Messrs.  Robarts, 
Curtis,  and  Co.  Lombard  Street."  A  messenger 
was  immediately  despatched  to  the  bank  to  learn 
where  the  gentleman  named  in  the  address  lived. 
In  his  trousers  pocket  were  found  41.  10s.  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  a  silver  snuff-box  in  his  coat  pocket. 
The  messenger  found  that  Mr.  Briggs,  who  an- 
swered the  description — a  tall,  hale  man,  aged 
sixty-nine — was  chief  clerk  at  the  bank,  and  lived 
at  No.  5,  Clapton  Square,  Hackney.  A  messenger 
was  at  once  sent  there,  and  Mr.  Briggs,  jun.  with 
some  other  members  of  the  family,  and  Mr.  Toul- 
min,  the  family  doctor,  proceeded  to  the  Mitford 
Castle  tavern  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  unfortunate  suff'erer.  It 
was  a  very  painful  scene  ;  only  once,  it  is  thought, 
did  the  unfortunate  gentleman  show  any  signs  of 
sensibility,  when  an  old  female  domestic  called  him 
by  name,  and  a  slight  trembling  movement  of  his 
frame  and  a  gurgling  groan  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  knew  the  voice  ;  but  it  was  only  a  momen- 
tary action.  Mr.  Toulmin,  Mr.  Carman,  and  the 
other  medical  gentlemen  remained  in  attendance 
nearly  the  whole  night,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  the  suff'erer  was  removed  from  the  tavern 
to  Clapton  Square,  where  he  died  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve  on  Sunday  night.  Through  Mr.  Briggs, 
jun.  the  police  ascertained  that  when  his  father 
left  home  on  Saturday  morning  he  wore  a  gold 
watch  with  an  Albert  chain,  and  a  gold  eye-glass 
attached  to  a  hair-guard.  On  examining  the  waist- 
coat it  was  seen  that  a  watch  had  been  torn  from 
the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  chain  had  been 
broken  short  off'  the  link  or  hook,  which  still  held 
to  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Mr.  Briggs,  jun.  identified 
the  stick  and  bag  which  were  found  in  the  com- 
partment as  those  belonging  to  his  father.  The  hat 
did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Briggs,  but  must  have  been 
that  of  his  murderer,  who  in  his  confusion  took  the 
hat  of  his  victim.  Of  Mr.  Briggs'  movements  on 
Saturday  nothing  is  positively  known  after  half- 
past  eight.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  he  left  the 
bank  and  went  out  to  Peckham,  where  he  dined 
with  his  niece,  Mrs.  Brickham,  in  Nelson  Square. 
At  half-past  eight  he  was  seen  into  an  omnibus  in 
the  Old  Kent  Road  by  Mr.  Brickham,  when  he 
left  in  his  usual  health,  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  by  train  from  Fenchurch  Street 
Station  to  his  home  at  Hackney.  He  was  almost  a 
daily  traveller  on  the  line,  and  was  well  known  to 


the  railway  servants  ;  but  from  the  time  of  his 
getting  into  the  omnibus  in  the  Old  Kent  Road 
until  his  body  was  discovered  at  a  quarter-past  ten 
on  the  line,  between  Old  Ford  Bridge  and  Hackney 
Wick  Station,  nothing  has  yet  been  gleaned  of  his 
movements,  or  whether  any  one  was  in  his  com- 
pany. The  railway  carriage  in  which  the  deed  was 
done  was  taken  back  to  Bow,  where  it  was  locked 
up.  On  again  examining  it,  the  officials  found 
ample  evidence  of  a  deadly  struggle  having  taken 
place.  Mr.  Briggs  was  found  in  the  six-foot  way. 
On  inspecting  the  outside  of  the  carriage,  which 
would  be  the  off'-side  of  a  train  going  to  Camden, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  was  seen  to  be  besmeared 
with  blood,  as  if  it  had  been  spurted  on  as  the 
train  flew  by.  The  window  was  down,  and  on  the 
brass  handles  was  the  mark  of  a  bloody  hand, 
leading  to  a  belief  that  the  door  had  been  opened 
to  throw  the  unfortunate  man  out  on  to  the  line, 
and  then  closed.  On  the  step  beneath  the  door 
was  found  a  portion  of  the  hair-guard  attached  to 
his  eye-glass,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  compartment 
was  discovered  one  of  the  broken  links  of  the 
watch-chain.  The  medical  gentlemen  account  for 
the  circumstance  of  the  blood  having  spurted  on 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  next  compartment 
by  suggesting  that  in  the  struggle,  when  Mr.  Briggs 
was  forced  out  of  the  door  of  the  carriage,  one  of 
the  arteries  in  the  wound  on  the  side  of  the  head 
burst  from  the  frightful  exertion,  and  so  would 
spurt  the  blood  in  the  manner  the  ladies  described. 
It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Briggs  must  have  been  lying 
on  the  line  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  he  was 
discovered.  The  train  in  which  he  travelled  left 
Bow  at  two  minutes  past  ten,  and  in  another  two 
or  three  minutes  the  deed  must  have  been  perpe- 
trated, for  the  train  was  due  at  the  next  station, 
Hackney  Wick,  five  minutes  after  leaving  Bow. 
An  up-train  passed  the  spot  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  and  saw  nothing. 

The  preceding  was  the  first  account  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  on  Monday.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  were  afterwards  given  : — Inspector 
Kerressey  and  Sergeant  Lambert,  of  the  K  Division, 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  correct  description 
of  the  watch  stolen  from  the  murdered  man.  It  is 
a  gold  lever,  of  old-fashioned  manufacture,  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  maker,  "  S.  W.  Archer, 
Hackney,  No.  1487,"  the  case  being  numbered 
2974.  The  gold  spectacles,  which  were  at  first 
thought  to  have  been  stolen,  were  found  in  the 
pocket  of  the  deceased.  If,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
outrage  was  committed  between  Bow  Station  and 
the  place  where  the  body  was  found,  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  whole  aff'air  was  under  two  minutes, 
the  time  taken  by  the  train  to  pass  from  one  spot 
to  the  other  being  little  more  than  a  minute  and  a 
half.  At  present,  however,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  asserting  that  the  assault  happened  after  the 
train  had  left  Bow.  The  hat  found  in  the  carriage 
bears  the  maker's  name,  "  T.  H.  Walker,  Crawford 
Street,  Marylebone,"  but,  beyond  being  spotted 
with  blood,  it  has  no  marks  upon  it  which  could 
give  any  clue  to  its  owner.  The  carriage  in  which 
the  murder  was  committed  is  one*  of  ordinary  con- 
struction, contaming  four  compartments.  The 
seats  are  divided  in  two  by  an  arm  rail,  and  are 
covered  with  blue  cloth  and  leather  cloth.  The 
compartment  in  which  the  outrage  took  place  is 
covered  with  blood  in  all  directions,  and  shows 
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that  the  struggle  between  the  murdered  man  and 
his  assailant  must  have  been  fearful.  The  handle 
of  the  door,  the  door  itself,  and  the  outside  steps 
are  also  covered  with  blood.  The  stick  found  in 
the  carriage  is  a  thick  cane  with  a  heavy  ivory 
knob.  It  is  also  covered  with  blood,  and  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  used  in  the  struggle.  The  lock  and 
handle  of  the  leathern  bag  bear  similar  stains.  It 
is  now  ascertained  that  Mr.  Briggs  passed  through 
the  gate  of  the  Fenchurch  Street  Station  at  about 
twenty  minutes  to  ten  on  the  night  in  question, 
and  said  "  Good  night "  to  one  of  the  ticket-collec- 
tors, to  whom  he  was  well  knoAvn,  from  his  being 
a  season-ticket  holder.  The  inquest  on  Mr.  Briggs 
was  opened  on  Monday  evening,  at  Hackney,  be- 
fore Mr.  J.  Humphreys,  coroner  for  East  Middlesex. 
The  first  witness  called  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Briggs,  who 
said  the  deceased  gentleman  was  his  father.  He 
had  last  spoken  to  him  about  a  week  before,  when 
he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  did  not  see  him  again 
alive  until  he  saw  him  lying  insensible  at  the  Mit- 
ford  Castle  tavern.  The  diamond  ring,  gold  spec- 
tacles, stick,  and  pocket-book  found  on  the  person 
of  the  deceased  and  in  the  railway  carriage  belonged 
to  his  late  father  ;  the  bag  belonged  to  his  brother, 
but  was  frequently  used  by  the  deceased.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  Clapton  Square,  a  little  before 
twelve  on  Sunday  night.  Mr.  Hudson,  the  land- 
lord of  the  Mitford  Castle  tavern.  Hackney  "Wick, 
said  that  on  Saturday  night  last,  about  twenty 
minutes  past  ten,  a  man  came  to  his  house  and 
told  him  that  the  mutilated  body  of  a  gentleman 
had  been  found  on  the  railway  close  by,  between 
the  rails.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and 
assisted  several  others  in  removing  the  body  to  his 
house.  G.  King,  who  was  at  the  Mitford  Castle 
at  the  time,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Hudson  to  the 
spot,  gave  similar  evidence.  E.  Dougen,  71  K, 
said  he  was  called  to  the  Mitford  Castle  tavern  on 
the  night  in  question,  and  saw  Mr.  Briggs  lying 
there  dying.  He  immediately  sent  for  medical 
assistance  and  for  Inspector  Kerressey.  He  after- 
wards searched  the  pockets  of  the  deceased,  and 
found  upon  him  41.  12s.  in  money,  a  pocket-book, 
and  a  diamond  ring.  L.  Lambert,  sergeant  in  the 
K  Division,  said  he  had  received  the  leathern  bag 
now  produced,  and  a  walking-stick,  which  were 
given  to  him  by  the  station-master  at  Chalk  Farm, 
having  been  found  by  him  in  the  carriage  in  which 
the  murder  was  committed.  The  coroner  said  that 
no  other  evidence  need  be  taken  until  a  post-mortem 
examination  had  been  made.  He  would  therefore 
adjourn  the  inquest  until  Monday  next,  the  18th 
instant. 

[Juhj  16.] 

[d]  Railway  Accident  in  Canada. — Upwards 
of  eighty  lives  lost,  and  two  hundred  persons  injured. 
— A  Canadian  reporter  describes  the  catastrophe 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  A  steamer  going  up  the 
river,  whistled  for  the  opening  of  the  turn-bridge, 
and  five  barges  were  passing  through  at  the  same 
time.  The  whistle  should  have  been  heard  at  the 
St.  Hilaire  Station,  where  the  train  must  have  been 
at  the  time  ;  if  not,  the  signal  light,  which  was 
duly  hoisted,  could  easily  have  been  seen  from  that 
place.  Apparently  not  noticing  either,  the  train 
started  from  the  station,  and  omitted  to  stop, 
according  to  a  standing  order  of  the  line,  before 
crossing  the  bridge.    Entering  on  the  bridge,  the  I 


danger  became  evident,  and  the  breaksman  jumped 
from  the  car,  and  saved  himself  by  catching  the 
chain  which  was  along  the  side  of  the  bridge.  The 
conductor  and  another  breaksman  went  with  the 
train.  The  steamer  and  one  of  the  barges  had 
passed  the  bridge,  and  the  second  was  just  going 
through,  when  the  train  flung  itself  from  the  bridge 
above  into  the  water,  becoming  instantly  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

^  "  How  the  engine-driver  escaped  is  not  yet  elu- 
cidated. He  has  given  difierent  accounts  of  him- 
self,— the  first  of  which  was,  that  he  went  down 
with  the  locomotive  and  got  out  of  the  water. 
The  locomotive  has  not  been  seen  since  the  acci- 
dent, so  thoroughly  has  it  been  buried  in  the  ruin ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  who  went 
with  it  should  re-appear  a  few  hours  afterwards 
dry,  and  with  his  hat  on.  Indeed,  when  Coroner 
Jones  asked  for  him,  although  he  had  been  about 
not  long  before,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
was  caught  up  by  a  man  who  had  seen  him  cross 
the  bridge,  walking  away  some  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  When  he  returned,  which 
he  did  without  objection,  he  was  sent  to  gaol  in 
Montreal. 

"  Night  covered  the  first  fearful  work  of  disen- 
tangling the  bodies  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Three  cars  were  piled  on  the  wharf  this  side  the 
river,  the  uppermost  on  a  level  with  the  bridge, 
and  hindering  it  from  shutting.  This  car  was 
quickly  cleared,  and  thrown  over  the  bridge,  that 
those  below  it  might  be  reached.  It  is  said  that 
three  persons  were  taken  from  it  alive,  after  it 
fell  ;  the  second  was  emptied  with  more  difficulty 
— it  contained  some  dead.  In  the  car  which  lay 
under  the  other  two,  bottom  up,  all  were  found 
safe,  although  it  had  fallen,  perhaps  fifty  feet.  A 
more  fearful  work  was  the  opening  of  the  pile 
which  lay  in  the  stream  ;  two  cars  on  the  top  were 
cleared  in  the  morning,  the  last  living  person  being 
removed  about  eleven  o'clock — a  little  child  in  the 
arms  of  a  dead  mother.  The  next  car  was  reached 
about  three  o'clock,  and  eleven  bodies  were  found 
in  a  heap  at  the  lower  end  of  it.  Up  to  the  time 
when  our  reporter  left  the  ground,  fifty-six  was  the 
whole  number  of  the  dead  bodies  taken  out  of  the 
heap,  but  one  or  two  cars  were  yet  unreached. 

"A  tavern  stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot,  the  lower  story  of  which,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  sheds  connected  with  it,  were  used  to  lay  out 
the  wounded  and  the  dead.  Throughout  the  whole 
the  French  people  of  the  neighbourhood  showed 
great  willingness  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  assist  and  make  themselves  useful — the  men  in 
removing  the  wounded,  &c.  and  the  women  bring- 
ing milk,  eggs,  and,  what  Avas  still  more  wanted, 
water,  to  the  sufi"erers.  The  immigrants  were 
Germans,  Prussian  Poles,  Bohemians,  Swedes,  and 
Norwegians,  and  could  not,  consequently,  even 
understand  each  other. . 

"  About  4.30  P.M.  the  train  which  had  been  sent 
out  to  bring  back  the  wounded  was  ready  to  start  ^ 
with  all  those  who  remained  alive,  384  in  number. 
J ust  before  it  left,  the  regular  train  from  the  city 
arrived,  with  a  large  number  of  young  doctors,  a 
photographer,  and  others  whose  business  or  inclina- 
tion leads  them  to  places  of  excitement.  The 
arrangements  made  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  in 
Montreal  were  very  complete.  The  Guards  were 
called  in  to  act  as  policemen  at  both  stations. 
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They  were  all  needed,  for  the  crowd  which  awaited 
the  train  was  immense,  and  the  Guards  certainly 
did  their  duty  with  a  will,  hustling  about  high 
civic  dignity  and  grave  learning  with  equal  free- 
dom. The  scene  of  this  catastrophe  is,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  coun- 
try, being  just  at  the  spot  where  the  lovely 
Kichelieu  Eiver  sweeps  round  the  base  of  Beloeil 
Mountain,  the  bridge  being  about  two  miles  from 
that  splendid  bluff,  and  in  full  view  of  the  beautiful 
village  of  St.  Hilaire.  Yesterday,  owing  to  the 
recent  rain,,  the  verdure  of  both  woods  and  fields 
was  the  richest  possible.  It  was  suggested  by 
some  German  gentleman,  that  a  good  spot  be  se- 
cured close  to  the  railway  for  the  burial  of  the 
many  dead,  and  that  a  stone  be  raised  by  the 
Germans  of  Canada  to  their  memory. 

"  The  following  is  the  latest  computation  of  the 
casualties  in  this  accident : — The  number  of  bodies 
recovered  amounts  to  eighty-seven,  and  there  still 
remain  about  ten  to  be  accounted  for.  383  of  the 
survivors,  248  adults  and  135  children,  reached 
Montreal  on  Wednesday  night.  Their  condition 
is  represented  as  most  pitiable  and  heartrending, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  more  or  less  injured.  One 
sufferer  died  on  the  cars  on  his  way  to  Montreal, 
and  two  others  have  since  died  in  the  hospital  of 
that  city." 

[July  20.] 

Liverpool,  Tuesday, 
[c]  The  Murder  on  the  North  London  Kail- 
way. — Discovery  of  the  Murderer. — London 
and  the  world  at  large  will  be  thankful  that  such 
a  clue  has  at  last  been  found  to  the  track  of  the 
murderer  of  the  late  Mr.  Briggs  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  miscreant  will  be  brought  to  justice. 
It  appears  that  the  police  at  last  felt  themselves 
authorized  in  believing  that  their  efiforts  to  capture 
the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  would  be  successful, 
and  from  information  which  had  been  received 
they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  cabman  at  Bow, 
where  for  some  months  past  a  Gennan  tailor  named 
Francis  Miiller  has  lodged.  This  man,  it  now 
transpires,  left  London  a  few  days  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  to  New  York,  but  our  reporter 
is  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  exact  route  taken, 
nor  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  has  sailed. 
It  must  suffice  now  to  say  that  he  was  discovered 
in  this  wise  : — A  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  the 
cabman  at  whose  house  Francis  Miiller  had  lived, 
said  that  after  his  leaving,  four  days  ago,  she  found 
in  the  room  he  had  occupied  a  small  cardboard 
box,  such  as  jewellers  put  their  various  wares  in, 
and  upon  her  exhibiting  it  to  her  father  he  remem- 
bered the  name  of  the  tradesman  with  whom  the 
chain  of  the  late  Mr.  Briggs  had  been  exchanged. 
The  cabman  immediately  communicated  with  the 
police  authorities,  and  the  box  was  by  them  taken 
to  Mr.  Death's  establishment,  that  person's  name 
and  address  being  engraven  on  the  inside.  Upon 
its  being  shown  to  Mr.  Death  he  at  once  identified 
it  as  one  of  his  boxes,  and  such  an  one  as  he  should 
have  used  wherein  to  place  a  chain  similar  to  that 
exchanged  for  the  one  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  late  unfortunate  gentleman,  Mr.  Briggs, 
and  which  had  been  identified  as  his  property. 
That  slight  clue  having  been  obtained,  of  course 
the  next  step  was  to  connect  Miiller  with  the  man 
who  sold  the  chain  to  Mr.  Death,  and  Mr.  Death, 
in  company  with  the  cabman  and  the  police,  went 


down  to  the  cottage  at  Bow  where  Miiller  had 
lived,  and,  upon  seeing  a  photograph  Miiller  had 
given  to  the  child,  he  at  once  recognised  the 
features  of  the  person  who  changed  the  chaiu  on 
Monday.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this 
discovery  assured  the  police  they  were  on  the  right 
scent  at  last,  and  the  next  step  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  hat  which  had  been  found  in  the 
carriage  on  the  railway  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  which  it  was  evident  had  belonged  to  the  per- 
son who  had  committed  the  crime,  could  in  any 
way  be  connected  with  the  man  Miiller.  The  cab- 
man was  therefore  taken  up  to  Scotland  Yard,  and 
upon  the  hat  being  shown  to  him,  he  at  once  knew 
it  as  one  he  had  purchased  for  Miiller  about  four 
months  ago.  This  seemed  so  conclusive  that  In- 
spector Tanner  immediately  went  back  to  Scotland 
Yard,  stated  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made, 
and,  accompanied  by  Inspector  Thomson,  proceeded 
to  Bow  Street  Police-office,  and  there  obtained  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Francis  Miiller. 
The  next  step  was  to  inquire  as  to  the  probable 
residence  of  the  now  suspected  murderer,  and,  as 
he  had  on  leaving  his  lodgings  stated  his  intention 
of  going  abroad,  close  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  as 
to  any  person  bearing  a  similar  resemblance 
having  left  the  country.  Success  crowned  the 
inquiries  of  the  acute  detectives,  and  a  person 
fully  identified  as  the  suspected  murderer,  Miiller, 
was  ascertained  to  have  left  London  four  days  ago 
in  a  ship  bound  direct  for  New  York,  the  passage 
occupying  on  the  average  nineteen  days,  and  which, 
having  cleared  the  Downs  many  hours  before  the 
inquiries  were  set  afoot,  must  be  far  away  before 
this  reaches  the  public  eye.  Government  resources 
were  at  once  asked  for  and  granted.  Sir  George 
Grey  gave  every  facility,  and  an  Admiralty  steamer 
from  Liverpool  has  some  hours  since  borne  Inspec- 
tor Tanner  and  Sergeant  Clarke  to  arrest  the 
murderer,  or  more  probably  await  his  arrival  on 
his  landing,  as  the  steamer,  barring  accidents,  will 
reach  America  at  least  four  days  before  the  sailing 
vessel  that  conveys  the  villain  flying  from  justice. 

Mr.  Death,  the  jeweller,  and  the  cabman,  whose 
name  our  reporter  did  not  ascertain,  accompany 
the  detective  police  officers  in  the  Government 
steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  personally  identifying 
Miiller,  and  no  doubt  whatever  exists  in  the  minds 
of  the  police  that  Miiller  will  soon  be  in  the  hands 
of  justice.  The  clue  so  far  obtained  has  been,  of 
course,  some  additional  incentive  to  inquiries  likely 
to  prove  successful.  The  history  of  Miiller,  as  far 
as  can  at  present  be  gleaned,  shows  that  he  came 
to  this  country  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
followed  his  occupation  as  a  tailor  ;  and  it  was  not 
unfrequently  noticed  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
a  very  handsome  gold  watch  and  massive  chain,  by 
no  means  according  with  his  position,  or  the  money 
at  his  command.  Whether  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
drinking,  or  how  the  circumstances  arose,  Miiller 
would  never  divulge,  but  some  months  ago  he  got 
into  a  broil  with  some  women  or  woman,  and  lost 
his  watch  and  chain.  He  refused  to  give  any  de- 
scription of  them,  to  offer  any  reward,  or  make 
any  inquiries,  but  has  continually  complained,  and 
most  bitterly,  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained.  Since 
the  murder,  he  has,  as  has  now  been  ascertained, 
shown  on  several  occasions  a  watch,  a  very  hand- 
some one,  and  said  he  had  saved  up  money  enough 
to  buy  it,  and  was  quite  contented  at  having  been 
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able  to  get  one.  The  chain  which  the  man  Miiller 
obtained  from  Mr.  Death  he  pledged  on  Tuesday 
at  a  pawnbroker's  in  the  city,  and  sold  the  ticket 
on  the  day  following  to  another  tailor,  a  friend  of 
his,  a  German.  This  man,  upon  being  questioned 
by  Inspector  Thomson,  at  Scotland  Yard,  admitted 
that  he  had  read  about  the  murder,  but  had  not  said 
anything  to  anyone  about  the  chain,  and  it  has  not 
been  considered  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  the  police  in  detaining  him  for  any  com- 
plicity in  the  murder.  He  will,  however,  remain 
under  surveillance  so  as  to  be  forthcoming  at  the 
trial  upon  Miiller's  being  brought  back  to  this 
country.  No  trace  whatever  has  been  found  of  the 
watch  itself,  and  it  may  be  fairly  expected,  and 
for  the  ends  of  justice  hoped,  that  Miiller  has  it 
still  in  his  possession,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
upon  him,  so  as  to  constitute  an  undoubted  link  in 
■the  chain  of  evidence.  The  servants  of  the  rail- 
way authorities  speak  confidently  as  to  their  ability 
to  identify  the  man  supposed  to  have  got  into  the 
carriage  with  Mr.  Briggs,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  photograph  of  Miiller  will  be  shown  to  them 
to  add  to  the  circumstantial  evidence  already  ob- 
tained. 

Further  Particulars. — On  Monday  morning  a 
cabman  named  Jonathan  Matthews  was  taken  to 
the  Harrow  Road  Station,  where  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing communication  : — "  I  live  at  No.  68,  Earl 
Street,  Lisson  Grove,  and  am  a  cabman.  Last  night, 
and  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  placard  in  the  Edg- 
ware  Road  having  reference  to  a  murder  committed 
on  the  North  London  Railway.  I  communicated 
certain  information  to  a  waterman  named  Amos." 

The  following  is  the  communication  made  by 
the  cabman  before  Mr.  Henry,  the  chief  magistrate 
at  Bow  Street,  yesterday  afternoon  : — 

"  I  know  Franz  Miiller.  He  is  a  native  of 
Cologne.  His  age,  as  he  told  me,  is  twenty-five, 
and  for  sometime  past  he  has  been  employed  as  a 
shirt-cutter  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hodgkinson, 
hosiers,  of  Threadneedle  Street,  in  the  city.  Seven 
or  eight  months  ago  he  commenced  to  keep  com- 
pany with  my  sister,  and,  as  her  suitor,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  my  house.  I  remember  one 
Sunday  in  October  or  November  last,  he  came  to 
my  house,  and  said  to  me,  '  You  have  got  a  nice 
hat,  where  did  you  get  it  from  ? '  I  told  him  I  had 
bought  it  from  a  man  named  Walker,  a  hatter,  in 
Crawford  Street.  Miiller  said,  '  Well,  I  should 
like  to  have  one  like  it.'  I  said,  '  Well,  try  this 
on,'  and  he  did  so,  but  found  it  too  tight  for  his 
head.  I  then  said,  '  I  know  your  size  now,  and  I 
will  get  one  for  you.'  I  did  so,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  he  came  and  took  it  away.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  came  to  my  house  again,  when  I  said, 
*  How  well  that  hat  wears  ;  I  have  had  three  hats 
since  then.'  I  laid  hold  of  the  hat,  and  noticed  on 
the  inside  brim  a  peculiar  thumb  mark,  caused  by 
the  hat  being  put  on  and  taken  off  by  the  hand  at 
one  particular  spot.  The  hat  produced  (the  one 
found  in  the  railway  carriage)  is  the  same,  and  I 
could  swear  to  it.  Last  Monday  week  Miiller 
visited  my  house  and  saw  my  wife.  After  paying 
her  the  usual  compliments  he  took  a  box  out  of 
his  pocket  and  pulled  out  of  it  a  gold-chain,  which 
he  said  he  had  paid  31.  10s.  for  that  morning.  He 
tiien  fixed  the  jchain  on  a  watch  and  gave  the  box 
to  my  child  to  play  with.  ( The  box  was  produced, 
and  identified  by  Mr.  Death,  who  was  present,  as 


the  one  which  he  had  placed  the  chain  in.]  Miiller 
then  exhibited  a  ring  which  he  had  on  his  finger, 
and  which  was  similar  to  the  one  described  by  Mr. 
Death.  Miiller  then  began  to  complain,  saying  he 
had  been  very  unfortunate  ;  he  had  been  down  to 
the  city,  and  a  cart  having  passed  near  his  foot  he 
had  sprained  his  ankle.  He  then  said,  '  I  am  going 
to  Canada  ;  be  sure  you  see  Jonathan  (meaning 
me),  and  tell  him  not  to  go  out  to-morrow  morning 
until  I  come,  for  I  particularly  want  to  see  him.' 
For  two  or  three  mornings  I  waited  for  him,  but 
he  never  came,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
Yesterday  I  communicated  the  above  facts  to  In- 
spector Steer,  of  the  D  Division,  and  I  handed  over 
to  him  the  box  produced." 

The  other  evidence  adduced  went  to  show  that 
Inspector  Steer  gave  this  information  at  Scotland 
Yard,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Police  imme- 
diately instructed  Superintendent  Tiddy  and  In- 
spector Steer  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter. 
These  two  officers  at  once  went  to  No.  16,  Park 
Terrace,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  a  house  kept  by  a  man 
named  Blyth,  who  said  he  was  in  bed  on  the  night 
of  the  day  the  murder  was  committed  when  Miiller 
came  home. 

The  officers  next  interrogated  a  lodger  in  the 
house,  named  Goodwin,  a  German,  who  said  that 
on  the  night  mentioned  Miiller  came  home  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  appeared  very  much  confused, 
which  he  accounted  for  by  saying  he  had  met  with 
a  severe  injury  in  the  city,  and  had  sprained  his 
ankle.  The  lodger  produced  a  pawn-ticket,  which 
he  said  he  had  bought  of  Miiller.  The  ticket  re- 
lated to  the  gold  chain  Miiller  received  from  Mr. 
Death,  and  which  Miiller  had  pledged  in  a  pawn- 
shop in  Bow. 

Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister,  was  pre- 
sent during  the  whole  of  the  examination,  and  at 
his  request  a  copy  of  the  depositions  was  pre- 
pared to  be  forwarded  to  the  Home  Executive  in 
America. 

It  further  transpired  in  the  examination  that 
Miiller  sailed  from  the  London  Docks  on  Thursday 
afternoon  last,  in  the  sailing  vessel  Victoria,  bound 
for  New  York. 

Last  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Inspector  Tanner, 
Mr.  Death,  and  the  cabman  started  from  Euston 
Square  for  Liverpool,  en  route  for  New  York  by 
to-day's  American  mail.  The  Inspector  was  fur- 
nished with  a  warrant,  granted  by  Mr.  Henry,  for 
the  apprehension  of  Miiller  on  the  charge  of 
murder,  and  he  also  carried  with  him  letters 
from  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Executive  at  New  York. 
— Times. 

AVar  Office,  July  16. 
The  Victoria  Cross. — The  Queen  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  signify  her  intention  to  confer 
the  decoration  of  the  Victoria.  Cross  on  the  under- 
mentioned officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  forces, 
whose  claim  to  the  same  has  been  submitted  for 
Her  Majesty's  approval,  for  his  gallant  conduct 
during  the  operations  at  Umbeyla,  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India,  as  recorded  against  his 
name,  viz — 

Bengal  Staff  Corps. — Lieutenant  Heniy  WiP 
liam  Pitcher,  Adjutant  4th  Punjab  Infantry,  for 
the  daring  and  gallant  manner  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  operations  against  the  Frontier 
Tribes,  on  the  30th  October,  1863,  he  led  a  party 
of  his  regiment  to  recapture  the  Crag  Picket,  after 
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its  garrison  had  been  driven  in  by  the  enemy,  on 
which  occasion  sixty  of  them  were  killed  in  despe- 
rate hand-to-hand  fighting.  From  the  nature  of 
the  approach  to  the  top  of  the  Crag  among  the 
large  rocks  one  or  two  men  only  could  advance  at 
one  time  ;  '  and  while  I  ascended  one  path,'  relates 
Major  Keys,  commanding  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry, 
'  I  directed  Lieutenant  Fosbery,  of  the  late  4th 
European  Eegiment  to  push  up  another  at  the 
head  of  a  few  men.  He  led  this  party  with  the 
greatest  coolness  and  intrepidity,  and  was  the  first 
man  to  gain  the  top  of  the  Crag  on  his  side  of  the 
attack.  Lieutenant  Pitcher,  equally  cool  and  daring, 
led  a  party  of  men  up  to  the  last  rock,  until  he  was 
knocked  down  and  stunned  by  a  large  stone  thrown 
from  above,  withm  a  few  yards  of  him.'  " — London 
Gazette,  July  19. 

The  Vote  of  Censure. — The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  the  division  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  vote  of 
censure,  distinguishing  the  votes  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  members  : — 

ENGLAND. 

Majority  for  Government    .    .  41 
Voted  for  Government  254    Against    .    .    .  213 
Pairs  6    Pairs   ....  7 

260  220 
Liberals  absent  .  .  5  Conservatives  abs.  1 1 
Speaker  1    Vacant    ...  1 

266  232 

SCOTLAND. 

Majority  for  Government     .  .  23 

Voted  for  Government  35    Against  ...  12 

Paired  2    Paired  ...  2 

Absent  1    Absent  ....  1 

38  15 

IRELAND. 

Majority  against  Government  .  46 

Voted  for  Government   26    Against  ...  72 

Absent  3    Absent  ...  3 

Paired  1    Paired  ...  0 

30  75 

Majority  for  Government  in  England  ...  41 
Majority  for  Government  in  Scotland  ...  23 

4 

Deduct  majority  against  Government  in  Ireland  46 

Majority  for  Government    ...  18 

Dublin,  July  19. 

Ireland. — It  may  be  said  that  but  one .  voice 
has  proceeded  from  the  judicial  bench  during  the 
present  Assizes — the  voice  of  congratulation  that 
crime  was  never  as  low  in  Ireland  as  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  see  a  Konian  Catholic 
priest  in  the  dock  in  this  country,  and  considering 
that  the  body  is  so  large,  and  that  some  of  its 
members  are  not  free  from  the  temptations  arising 
from  poverty,  this  fact  redounds  much  to  their 
credit,  even  when  we  make  allowance  for  the 
reluctance  felt  in  Ireland  to  prosecute  a  clergyman 
of  any  denomination.  At  the  Kerry  Assizes  held 
in  Tralee,  J ohu  J.  Day,  alias  Irwin,  was  arraigned 


on  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  by  falsely  repre- 
senting that  he  was  authorized  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Primate,  Dr.  Dixon,  to  collect  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  church  and  schoolhouse.  He  was 
also  charged  with  forging  the  signature  of  Dr. 
Dixon  to  a  document  purporting  to  give  him  au- 
thority to  collect  money.  The  prisoner  pleaded 
"  Guilty  "  to  both  charges,  and  when  he  was  puib 
forward  to  receive  sentence,  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  curate  of  the  parishes  of  Market  Hill  and 
Tanderagee  for  sixteen  years,  during  which  he  had 
expended  1,'SOOl.  of  his  own  money  in  building 
three  chapels  ;  he  therefore  thought  he  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  endeavouring  to  collect  some 
300?.  or  400?.  with  which  he  could  enter  a  religious 
community.  After  an  impressive  address  from 
Judge  Ball,  he  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months 
imprisonment.  He  applied  for  liberty  to  wear  his 
own  clothes  in  gaol,  but  the  judge  said  he  had  no 
power  to  interfere  with  the  prison  discipline,  which 
was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendence. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDmGS. 

House  of  Commons. — July  1. — Tests  Abolition 
(Oxford)  Bill.— On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading 
of  this  Bill, 

Sir  W.  Heathcote  said  he  intended  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  on  that  day  three  months. 
He  would  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  Bill  or  its  probable  results,  for  these  had  been  fully 
discussed  before.  He  would  ask  the  House  to  remem- 
ber, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Bill  did  not  now 
stand  in  such  a  form  as  would  put  Oxford  in  any  way 
in  the  same  "position  as  Cambridge.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  would  put  Oxford  in  a  situation  very  much  in 
advance,  as  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Dodson)  would  call 
it  (hear,  hear),  but,  as  he  thought,  in  a  very  much 
worse  position  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  hon.  members  who 
would  support  the  third  reading  would  do  so  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  were  doing  what 
had  not  yet  been  sanctioned  for  the  other  University. 
On  those  gi'ounds,  he  begged  to  move  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  third  time  that  day  three  months.  (Hear, 
hear. ) 

The  House  divided,  and  the  numbers  were  : 
For  the  amendment  .  .  .  .  140 
Against  it  150 

Majority  10 

The  amendment  was  accordingly  rejected,  and  the 
question  was  again  put  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
third  time. 

Lord  R.  Cecil  thought  that  the  House  had  come 
to  a  division  ra.ther  earlier  than  had  been  expected, 
in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  policy  pursued  by 
the  Government.  (Opposition  cheers.)  He  assured 
hon.  gentlemen  that  they  should  not  decide  this 
question  by  a  "'snatch"  division.  ("Oh,  oh!") 
Surely  the  liandirg  over  an  ancient  University  of  the 
country  ("Oh,  oh!"  and  cheers)  was  a  subject  on 
Avhich  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  excused  for 
deliberating  before  they  came  to  a  division.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  was  a  measure  such  as  never  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  before,  and  absolutely  handed 
over  the  government  of  the  University  to  those  not 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  hon.  members 
might  think  that  desirable,  but,  at  all  events,  it  was 
not  a  matter  to  be  despatclwd  in  a  ten  minutes' 
debate.    (Loud  cries  of  "  Divide  !  "  and  cheers.) 

Sir  G.  GtRBY. — I  am  quite  ready  to  afford  the  noble 
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lord  the  explanation  which  he  asks,  but  in  doing  so 
I  must  disclaim  the  character  in  which  he  has  spoken 
of  me  as  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  this  occasion.  In  the  previous  discussion 
upon  this  Bill  I  spoke  only  my  own  individual 
opinions  ("Oh,  oh!"  and  cheers),  and  in  speaking 
these  opinions  I  did  not,  as  the  noble  lord  has  ira- 
puted  to  me,  promise  to  oppose  this  Bill  at  any  stage. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  agreed  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
but  I  said  that  I  thought  my  hon.  friend  would  act 
wisely  if  instead  of  asking  what  I  thought  Parlia- 
ment would  not  grant,  if  instead  of  presenting  the 
Bill  in  a  shape  in  which  I  felt  that  it  could  not  ulti- 
mately pass,  he  was  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
amendments  which  would  place  Oxford  on  the  same 
footing  as  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Neate  rose  to  address  the  House,  but  so  loud 
were  the  cries  of  "  Divide  !  "  and  other  noises,  that 
they  completely  drowned  his  voice,  and  prevented  a 
single  sentence  which  he  uttered  from  reaching  the 
gallery.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  hearing,  the  hon.  gentleman  resumed 
his  seat. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were  : 
For  the  third  reading    .    .    .    .  170 

Against  170 

The  Speaker  having  read  the  nuihbers,  said,  after 
the  course  of  voting  which  has  occurred  to-night, 
hon.  members  will  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  that  I 
should  desire  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of 
deciding  for  itself  by  another  vote  on  the  question 
that  this  Bill  do  pass.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  order  to  do 
that  I  give  my  vote  with  the  ayes.  (Cheers  from  the 
Liberal  side.) 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers  were  : 

Ayes  171 

Noes  173 

Majority   2 

The  Bill  was  consequently  lost. 

The  scene  at  the  bringing  up  the  announcement  of 
the  numbers  was  extremely  animated.  The  instant 
it  became  known  that  there  was  a  majority  for  the 
"noes,"  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  displayed  consider- 
able excitement,  and  when  the  clerk  at  the  table 
handed  the  paper  to  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  one  of  the 
tellers  "against,"  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  cheer- 
ing were  raised,  amid  which  the  hon.  baronet  several 
times  endeavoured  in  vain  to  announce  to  the  Speaker 
the  result  of  the  division.  When  at  length  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  the  cheering  was  re-commenced, 
and  continued  until  the  House  had  gone  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  next  ordgr. 

House  of  Lords. — Jiily  4. —  Vote  of  Censure  on 
the  Government. — The  Earl  of  Malmesbury. — I  beg 
to  give  notice  that  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.  I  shall 
move  the  following  resolution: — "That  this  House 
has  heard  with  deep  concern  that  the  sittings  of  the 
Conference  recently  held  in  London  have  been  brought 
to  a  close  without  accomplishing  the  important  objects 
for  which  it  was  convened  ;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House  that,  while  the  course  pursued  hj  her 
Majesty's  Government  has  failed  to  maintain  their 
avowed  policy  of  upholding  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Denmark,  it  has  lowered  the  just  influ- 
ence of  this  country  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and 
thereby  diminished  the  securities  for  peace." 

House  of  Commons. — J^dy  i.  —  Vote  of  Censure  on 
Ministers. — Mr.  Disraeli  moved  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  to  thank  her  Majesty  for 
directing  The  pcqms  relating  to  the  Dano-Gcrmanic 
question  to  be  laid  before  Parliament ;  to  express 
deep  concern  that  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  had 
been  brought  to  a  close  without  accomplishing  the 


important  purposes  for  which  it  was  convened,  and 
"to  express  to  her  Majesty  our  gi-eat  regret  that, 
while  the  course  pursued  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  maintain  their  avoAved  policy  of 
upholding  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Den- 
mark, it  has  lowered  the  just  influence  of  this  countiy 
in  the  counsels  of  Europe,  and  thereby  diminished 
the  securities  for  peace."  He  suggested  the  reasons 
which  probably  induced  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  war  of  succession,  to  recognise  the 
settlement  effected  by  the  Treaty  of  May,  1852. 
England,  he  observed,  by  joining  in  that  treaty, 
incurred  no  legal  responsibility,  nor  any  engagements 
other  than  the  obligations  imposed  upon  France  and 
Russia.  Adverting,  then,  to  the  Polish  insurrection, 
and  the  decision  which  had  been  come  to  by  ])ast 
Administrations  upon  the  question  of  Poland  to  ab- 
stain from  interference,  he  observed  that  Earl  Russell 
had  announced  a  different  policy,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  House  kncAv 
the  end  of  all  this,  and  the  difficulty  in  which  it 
placed  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He  was,  there- 
fore, not  surprised  at  the  change  it  produced  in  our 
relations  with  France.  After  this  change,  however, 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government  did  not  alter 
up  to  the  end  of  September.  In  November  two  great 
events  occurred  which  immensely  aff"ected  the  aspect 
of  the  relations  between  Denmark  and  Germanj'-. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French,  desirous  to  maintain  a 
cordial  understanding  with  this  country,  proposed  a 
European  Congress.  Whatever  opinion  might  be 
entertained  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  Congress,  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  the  proposal  was  met,  by  a  most  off"ensive 
reply.  The  other  event  was  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  ;  but  neither  of  these  events  altered  the 
policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  as  he  showed 
from  Lord  Russell's  despatches.  It  was  open  to  them, 
he  observed,  to  have  adopted,  after  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  the  same  course  as  other  neutral 
Powers  ;  and,  if  they  had  adopted  that  of  France,  it 
would  have  been  intelligible  and  honourable.  But  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  (said  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man) to  deny  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have 
failed  in  their  avowed  policy  of  maintaining  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  Denmark.  It  appears  to 
me  undeniable  that  the  just  influence  of  England  is 
lowered  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  me 
too  painfully  clear  that  to  lower  our  influence  is  to 
diminish  the  securities  of  peace.  (Cheers.)  And 
what  defence  have  we  ?  If  ever  a  criticism  is  made 
on  his  ambiguous  conduct  the  noble  lord  asks  me, 
' '  What  is  your  policy  ? "  (Cheers  and  counter  cheers, ) 
My  answer  is — my  policy  is  the  honour  of  England. 
(Cheers  and  cries  of  "Oh!"  from  the  Ministerial 
benches. )  My  policy  is  the  honour  of  England  and 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  noble  lord  has  betrayed 
both.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  can  understand  a  Minister 
coming  to  Parliament  when  there  is  a  question  of 
domestic  interest  of  the  highest  character  for  con- 
sideration, such  as  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
the  principles  on  which  our  commercial  code  is  to  be 
established  or  our  representative  system  founded  ;  I 
can  quite  understand— although  i  should  deem  it  a 
verj'  weak  step — a  Minister  saying,  ' '  Such  questions 
are  open  questions,  and  we  leave  it  to  Parliament  to 
decide  what  is  to  be  our  policy. "  Parliament  is  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  information  on  such  subjects 
that  is  necessary  or  can  be  obtained.  Parliament  is 
as  competent  to  come  to  a  judgment  upon  the  eman- 
cipation of  any  part  of  our  subjects  who  are  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  by 
right  principles  entitled,  or  upon  the  rules  or  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  commercial  code  is  to  be  established 
or  a  representative  system  founded  as  any  body  in 
the  world,  but  it  is  quite  a  new  doctrine  to  appeal  to 
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Parliament  to  initiate  a  foreign  policy.  (Cheers.) 
To  initiate  a  foreign  policy  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  exercised  nnder  the  responsibility  of  a  con- 
stitutional Minister ;  it  is  devised,  initiated,  and 
carried  out  in  secrecy,  and  justly  and  wisely  so. 
(Hear,  hear. )  What  do  we  know  as  to  what  may  be 
going  on  in  Downing  Street  at  this  moment  ?  "We 
know  not  what  proposals  may  have  been  made  to  any 
foreign  Power.  For  aught  I  know,  the  noble  lord 
this  morning  may  have  made  another  proposition, 
which  may  light  up  a  general  European  war.  It 
is  for  Parliament  to  inquire,  to  criticise,  to  support, 
or  to  condemn  upon  foreign  affairs,  but  it  is  not  for 
Parliament  to  initiate  a  foreign  policy  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs.  That  would  be  to 
ask  a  man  to  set  his  house  on  fire.  I  will  go  further. 
He  is  not  a  wise,  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  patriotic  man, 
who  at  a  crisis  like  the  present  would  accept  office  on 
conditions.  What  conditions  could  be  made  when 
we  are  in  ignorance  of  our  real  state  ?  Any  conditions 
we  could  offer  in  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
carried  upon  a  particular  point  might  be  found  ex- 
tremely unwise  when  we  were  placed  in  possession  of 
the  real  position  of  the  country.  No,  sir,  we  must 
not  allow  her  Majesty's  Government  to  escape  from 
their  responsibility.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  demands  when  they  ask,  "What 
is  your  policy  ?  "  The  very  first  night  we  met — on 
the  4th  of  February — we  had  the  same  question. 
Parliament  was  called  together  by  a  Ministry  in  dis- 
tress to  give  them  a  policy.  (Laughter  and  cheers. ) 
But  Parliament  maintained  a  dignified  and  a  discreet 
reserve,  and  you  now  find  in  what  a  position  the 
Ministry  are  placed  to-night.  It  is  not  for  any 
man  in  this  House,  on  whatever  side  he  sits,  except 
the  responsible  Minister,  to  indicate  the  policy 
of  this  country  in  our  foreign  relations.  The 
most  we  can  do  is  to  tell  the  noble  lord  what  is  not 
our  policy.  We  will  not  threaten  and  then  refuse  to 
act  ;  we  will  not  lure  on  our  allies  with  expectations 
we  do  not  fulfil ;  and,  sir,  if  it  ever  be  the  lot  of 
myself,  or  any  other  public  men  with  whom  I  act,  to 
carry  on  important  negotiations  in  this  country,  as 
the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  have  done,  I  trust 
that  we  at  least  shall  not  carry  them  on  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  our  duty  to  come  to  Parliament 
to  announce  to  the  country  that  we  have  no  allies, 
and  then  declare  that  England  can  never  act  alone. 
(Cheers.)  Sir,  those  are  words  which  ought  never  to 
have  escaped  the  lips  of  a  British  Minister.  (Loud 
cheers.)  They  are  sentiments  Avhich  ought  never  to 
have  occurred  even  to  his  heart.  I  repudiate — I 
reject  them.  (Cheers.)  I  remember  there  was  a  time 
when  England  had  not  a  tithe  of  her  present  resources, 
when,  inspired  by  a  patriotic  cause,  she  triumphantly 
encountered  a  world  in  arms.  (Loud  cheers.)  And, 
sir,  I  believe  now,  if  the  occasion  were  fitting,  if  her 
independence  or  her  honour  were  attacked  and  as- 
sailed, or  her  empire  were  endangered  (cheers  and 
counter  cheers),  I  believe  that  England  would  arise 
in  the  magnificence  of  her  might  and  struggle 
triumphantly  for  those  objects  for  which  men  live  and 
nations  flourish.  (Loud  and  long  continued  cheering 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
speech.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  cast  upon  the  Government, 
and  was  ready  on  their  part  to  meet  the  accusations 
of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  observed  that  the  declaration  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  July  last,  upon  which  so  much 
stress  was  laid,  was  justifiable,  for  at  that  period 
France  and  Russia  were  prepared  to  act  in  the  spirit 
of  that  declaration.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  stated  that  in 
December  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
France  ;  but  the  very  despatch  he  had  quoted  dis- 
proved this  statement.    As  to  the  censure  he  had 
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cast  upon  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Russell  had  de- 
clined the  proposal  for  a  Congress,  Lord  Russell,  he 
said,  was  a  man  of  truth  and  honour,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  his  mind  with  very  little  circum- 
locution ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  some  expres- 
sions of  Mr.  Disraeli  upon  the  subject  of  the  Congress 
much  less  courteous  than  those  he  had  complained  of. 
He  noticed  other  instances  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had, 
he  said,  not  quoted  the  documents  fairly  and  fully, 
and  he  accused  him  of  having  misled  the  House  by 
his  partial  quotations,  and  by  allegations  void  of 
foundation.  He  showed  that  these  misquotations' 
and  the  false  inferences  drawn  from  them  affected 
some  of  the  most  material  charges  against  the  Govern- 
ment. He  proceeded  to  examine  those  charges,  as 
regarded  their  conduct  towards  Denmark,  maintain- 
ing that  they  were  entirely  fallacious,  if  not  the  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  The  policy  of  the  Government, 
he  observed,  had  been  to  bring  Denmark  to  fulfil  her 
engagements  of  1852,  and  the  Germans  to  moderate 
their  views.  On  the  accession  of  the  present  King 
of  Denmark,  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to 
maintain  the  Treaty  of  1852,  and  to  endeavour  to 
bind  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  uphold  it.  But  a  new 
doctrine  was  promulgated  by  Austria  and  Prussia 
with  reference  to  that  treaty,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
altered  its  position.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
believing  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Europe  to 
uphold  that  treaty,  thought  it  their  duty  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  other  Powers,  and  rally 
them  in  support  of  it.  These  efforts  failed,  but  the 
parties  really  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the 
failure  were  those  who  first  receded  from  the  treaty. 
After  the  refusal  of  France  and  Russia,  he  admitted 
that  the  tone  of  the  Government  had  altered.  Single- 
handed,  the  interference  of  England  would  be  useless. 
He  justified  the  course  adopted  by  the  Government 
in  the  Conference,  having  to  do,  among  other  diffi- 
culties, with  the  resolute  determination  of  the  Danish 
people  not  to  agree  to  the  project  of  a  personal  dis- 
union of  the  Duchies.  Their  policy,  if  it  had  failed 
of  its  immediate  object,  had  avoided  the  perils  of  a 
general  war  in  Europe.  I  must  apologize  (said  the 
right  hon.  gentleman)  for  not  burdening  the  House 
with  a  multitude  of  references,  without  a  full  study 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  this  involved  and  complicated  question  : 
but,  having  met  these  charges  (cheers),  I  hold  it  to 
be  my  right  to  take  my  turn  as  critic  and  judge,  and 
see  what  we  can  make  of  the  motion  submitted  to 
the  House  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  is  in 
many  respects  remarkable.  Its  birth,  like  that  of 
Julius  Csesar  and  other  great  men  of  olden  time,  was 
heralded  by  omens  and  prophecies.  (Laughter.)  At 
an  early  period  of  the  Session  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man turned  prophet,  and  told  us  that  our  policy 
would  be  questioned,  and  another  day  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon  took  up  the  parable  and  assured 
us  that  we  should  have  a  motion  upon  the  subject. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  motion,  then,  has  been  in  course 
of  incubation  for  about  five  months  (laughter),  and 
its  terms  have '  had  the  advantage  of  being  revolved 
over  and  over  again  in  all  the  brains  of  all  the  wisest 
gentlemen  in  the  country — namely,  those  whom  we 
see  sitting  opposite.  (Renewed  laughter. )  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  makes  a  motion  which  I  will  show  by 
and  by  to  be  by  no  means  so  plain  spoken  as  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  but  which  is  intended  to  aim  at  the 
existence  of  the  Government,  and  I  must  say  that  in 
one  sense  we  ought  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  I  will  explain  my  meaning  by  a 
short  anecdote.  There  is  in  a  beautiful  churchyard 
in  Kent  an  epitaph  Avhicli  commemorates  the  death 
of  a  lady  and  gentleman  Avho  were  murdered  by  their 
domestic  servants,  and  the  writer  of  the  epitaph,  in 
his  anxiety  to  give  to  the  matter  a  pious  and  Christian 
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turn,  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  tLe  reader  that 
it  was  a  very  great  advantage  to  this  lady  and  gentle- 
man to  be  rid  by  this  summary  method  of  the  incon- 
venience and  discomfort  which  so  frequently  attend 
dissolution  in  its  natural  course.  (Great  laughter.) 
It  was  only  very  recently  that  I  saw  this  epitaph, 
and  it  did  occur  to  me  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  desirous  of  performing  the  same  kind  office  for 
the  Government  which  the  domestic  servants  (laugh- 
ter) performed  for  the  lady  and  gentleman,  and  that, 
as  the  dissolution  of  a  government,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  is  often  attended  with  inconvenience 
and  discomfort,  and  must  occur  at  some  time  or 
another,  we  ought  to  consider  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man is  doing  us  a  very  kind  office.  (Laughter. )  The 
question  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  raised 
is  a  purely  personal  one.  We  have  heard  the  tone 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  this  evening. 
He  looks  upon  a  number  of  gentlemen,  of  whom  my 
noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  is  the  one  conspicuous 
figure,  and  says,  "  Your  miserable  incapacity." 
(Cheers.)  I  quote  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  again  I  find  that  his  memory  is  short. 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  describe  the  policy  of  this 
country  since  1815,  and  that  policy  he  characterised 
as  being  generally  wise  and  successful.  Did  he  recol- 
lect that  the  man  whom  he  had  just  accused  of 
"miserable  incapacity"  was  the  responsible  and 
main  agent  in  conducting  our  foreign  affairs  for  more 
than  half  the  time  since  the  peace  of  1815  ?  (Loud 
and  prolonged  cheering.)  Now,  sir,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  motion  ?  It  means,  in  reality,  "  Get 
out  of  your  places  and  let  us  come  into  them, "  That 
is  a  perfectly  fair  issue  to  raise ;  but,  if  it  is  unaccom- 
panied with  any  reference  to  policy,  it  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable motion  to  discuss  for  those  who  have  still 
hanging  about  them  the  faintest  remains  of  the 
modesty  of  their  youth.  (Laughter.)  As  regards 
the  measures  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  long  list  of  proposals,  almost  of  petitions,  which 
we  have  made  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  the  failure 
of  these  petitions,  either  by  their  being  refused  at  a 
time  when  alone  concessions  would  have  been  useful, 
or  by  being  declined  in  a  spirit  of  what  some  may 
call  the  insolence  of  power,  let  us  go  a  little  beyond 
the  present  moment.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us  discard 
if  we  can  that  Epicurean  temper  which  is  so  sharp  in 
its  vision  for  things  near  at  hand,  but  which  is  blind 
as  a  bat  or  a  beetle  for  all  that  appertains  to  the 
future.  (Hear,  hear. )  I  do  not  believe  that  the  just 
influence  of  England  is  lowered.  (Cheers.)  That  is 
not  the  language  which  is  held  by  allied  and  friendly 
Governments.  By  whom  is  it  held  ?  It  may  be  held 
by  a  certain  portion  of  the  Parliament  of  England, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  for  its  key  nothing  but  the  almost 
ribald  language  of  a  few  obscure  journals  in  France. 
(Cheers. )  It  is  from  them  that  this  intending  Minister 
derives  his  inspiration.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  is  from 
such  sources  that  our  lessons  of  English  policy  are  to 
be  learnt.  (Renewed  cheers.)  For  them  that  may  be 
excusable  enough.  We  know  that  in  this  country 
there  are,  unfortunately,  still  narrow  sects  of  people 
who  delight  in  and  even  revel  in  a  depreciation  of 
foreign  countries.  So,  too,  absurd  as  it  is,  there  are 
still  in  France  sects  of  people  who  retain  what  was 
once  the  national  antipathy  to  us,  but,  which,  thank 
God,  has  of  late  been  almost  entirely  removed. 
(Cheers.)  There  are  readers  of  such  trash,  and  as 
long  as  there  are  readers  there  will  be  writers. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  im- 
ported a  little  of  that  trash  ("hear"  and  laughter), 
and  commends  it  in  the  shape  of  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  said  that  it  is  un- 
true, I  have  denied  that  the  just  influence  of  England 


has  been  lowered,  and  I  deny  also  the  consequence 
that  the  chances  of  peace  have  been  diminished  by 
the  failure — even  if  it  be  a  failure — of  our  honest 
efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  for  urging 
mercy,  justice,  and  moderation  upon  disputing  parties. 
(Cheers. )  I  deny  the  proposition  ;  but  even  were  it 
true,  I  say  that,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this 
is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  British  House  of 
Commons  has  been  called  upon  to  record,  for  the  sake 
of  displacing  a  Government,  the  degradation  of  the 
country.  (Cheers.)  Why  can't  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man speak  plainly  ?  Why  can't  he  adopt  the  language 
of  our  forefathers,  who,  when  they  objected  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  time,  addressed 
the  Crown,  saying  that  the  Government  had  lost  their 
confidence,  and  prajdng  that  they  might  be  removed 
from  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign  ?  Why  can't  he 
say,  "We  think  the  conduct  of  the  Government  is 
open  to  these  charges — we  withdraw  our  confidence 
from  them,  and  we  pray  the  Crown  to  put  others  in 
their  places. "  But  he  was  afraid  to  raise  that  issue. 
(Cheers. )  The  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  dare  to 
say  that ;  he  could  screw  up  his  courage  to  a  certain 
point,  but  he  could  not  venture  to  assert  the  old  con- 
stitutional form  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  be- 
cause he  was  not  bold  he  thought  he  was  wise.  (Cheers. ) 
He  has  adopted  a  form  for  which  there  is  no  prece- 
dent, for  I  believe  at  no  time  has  party  spirit  led  any 
combination  of  Englishmen  to  place  upon  the  records 
of  this  House  a  motion  which  can  be  regarded  only  as 
dishonourable  to  their  country.  (Cheers. )  Go  back 
to  the  times  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  of  Lord  North,  and  of 
Mr.  Fox.  Never  wiU  you  find  in  them  such  a  sterile, 
jejeune  affair  as  this  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. (Hear.)  You  will  find  that  what  was  then  to 
be  said  by  the  Opposition  was  spoken  out  in  the  good 
old  English  manner.  (Cheers. )  Their  charges  were 
written  legibly  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  all  who 
ran  might  read  ;  but  now  we  have  a  motion  not  re- 
ferring in  express  terms  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  substituting  for  the  ancient  and  regular 
method  of  proceeding,  loose  language,  which  may  in- 
deed be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  retain  office,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  cannot  transfix  them  without  piercing 
the  honour  of  the  country.  (Loud  cheers.)  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  look  forward  with  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  to  the  issue  of  this  debate.  (Renewed 
cheers. )  I  have  now  detained  the  House  a  long  time. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  leading  them  into  the 
many,  almost  the  innumerable,  pages  of  this  long 
correspondence.  I  have  followed  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  into  every  point  which  he  chose  to  sug- 
gest, and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
any  other  points  to  which  he  might  have  con- 
descended, into  which  it  would  not  have  been  prac- 
ticable to  follow  and  confute  him.  I  am  convinced 
that,  whatever  his  arguments  may  be,  the  House 
will  not  be  led  astray  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Let  him,  if  he  pleases,  shelter  himself  under  the 
irresponsibility  of  Opposition  ;  but  that  is  a  doctrine 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  pushed  to  extremes,  and 
never,  I  believe,  has  it  been  pushed  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  it  has  been  to-night.  (Cheers. )  In  vain  is 
it  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  say,  "  Wait !  Place 
me  upon  those  benches,  and  then  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  mean  to  do. "  I  do  not  think  the  country  will 
consent  to  proposals  based  upon  such  conditions. 
(Cheers.)  Nay,  more,  I  feel  a  most  confident  con- 
viction that  this  House  and  the  country  will  approve 
the  course  taken  in  these  most  difficult  negotiations 
by  the  Government,  and  that  they  will  reject  a  motion 
which  both  prudence  and  patriotism  must  alike  em- 
phatically condemn.    (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Roebuck.— None  of  the  words  I  have  heard 
uttered  in  this  House  are  too  strong  to  express  my 
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utter  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  has  been  conducted  by 
Lord  Eussell.  (Cheers.)  The  noble  lord  seems  to  me 
to  have  mistaken  his  vocation — nature  intended  him 
for  a  schoolmaster,  and  fortune  made  him  a  states- 
man. (Laughter  and  cheers.)  His  great  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  read  lectures  to  all  Europe  (hear, 
hear),  and  Europe  very  properly  has  said,  ""We  don't 
intend  to  be  lectured  by  you."  (Hear,  hear.)  I  be- 
lieve there  is  nobody  feels  that  more  than  the  noble 
viscount  opposite.  [Lord  Palmerston  made  a  gesture 
of  dissent.]  Yes,  I  see  the  noble  lord  shakes  his 
head,  but  I  know  better.  (Laughter. )  Lord  Russell 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  like  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  sitting  on  the  noble  lord's  back.  (Laughter. )  I 
have  no  doubt  myself  that  if  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  had  been  conducted  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  noble  viscount,  we  should  never  have 
been  in  this  position.  (Cheers. )  My  belief  is  that  if 
the  Government  had  told  the  German  people  that  the 
moment  they  attacked  Denmark,  they  must  expect  to 
have  England  for  a  foe  ;  and  if  they  had  steadfastly 
acted  on  that  principle,  we  should  have  had  no  trouble 
with  Germany.  Our  fleet  would  have  swept  from  the 
sea  the  whole  mercantile  navy  of  Germany  ;  and  with 
that  threat  before  them,  the  Germans  would  have  been 
wise  in  time,  and  they  would  have  abstained  from 
those  acts  of  injustice  which  they  are  now  perpetrating, 
and  which  they  may  live  to  deplore.    (Cheers. ) 

Mr.  Osborne  said  :  The  House  will  recollect,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  when  a  question 
was  put  to  the  noble  lord  the  First  Minister,  as  to 
when  the  voluminous  papers  on  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many would  be  laid  upon  the  table,  the  noble  lord, 
with  a  prophetic  instinct,  and  I  think  foreseeing  the 
course  which  this  discussion  has  assumed,  said  he 
would  produce  them  without  delay,  and  he  wished 
the  House  joy  of  their  production.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  House  has  had 
joy  of  their  production  (a  laugh),  and  that  it  has, 
indeed,  been  fairly  drenched  with  despatches  and 
saturated  with  extracts  distilled  from  the  blue-books, 
so  much  so  that  it  has  nearly  lost  sight  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  We  have  had  a  great  many  solutions 
attempted  to  be  made  of  this  Danish-German  ques- 
tion ;  and  one  remarkable  solution  was  given  by  an 
hon.  friend  of  mine  on  the  other  side  of  the  House — 
I  mean  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield.  The  hon. 
gentleman  seems  to  have  supposed  that  he  had  en- 
tirely settled  this  question  by  telling  this  House  that 
40,000,000  of  Germans  had  gone  mad.  Like  the 
excited  Irishman  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  he  flourished 
his  shillelagh  both  against  friend  and  foe.  But  I 
must  say,  that  when  his  speech  is  read  in  Germany 
and  Schleswig-Holstein,  it  is  not  likely  to  impress 
the  people  there  with  the  notion  that  the  eccentric 
and  hon.  member  was  imbued  with  much  learning  on 
this  subject ;  for  he  appears  to  be  totally  ignorant  of 
the  merits  of  the  question.  The  hon.  member  went 
somewhat  out  of  his  Avay  to  attack  the  noble  earl  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  Now,  whatever  I  may  think  of 
the  noble  earl's  conduct  in  these  aff'airs,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  a  worthy  thing  to  say  of  the  noble 
earl,  that  if  he  had  not  been  brought  up  as  a  statesman, 
he  would  have  been  a  schoolmaster.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  think  that  the  hon.  gentleman  might  have  recol- 
lected, when  sneering  at  the  profession  of  a  school- 
master, that  some  schoolmasters  might  rank  with 
statesmen,  and  that  the  name  of  Arnold  might  stand 
upon  an  equality  with  that  of  a  Roebuck.  (Cheers.) 
The  hon.  member  might  further  have  remembered 
that  this  country  has  received  some  lessons  on  civil 
and  religious  liberty  from  the  noble  earl  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  forget.  (Hear. )  IS;  either  can  I  admit  that 
the  noble  t  arl  is  alone  to  blame  for  this  diplomatic 
blunder.    I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  there 


are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught 
(laughter),  and  if  this  Government  were  thrown  out, 
that  such  a  terrible  loss  might  be  replaced.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  Now,  let  us  see  how  this  Ministry  is 
constituted.  (Loud  cheers.)  Well, I  will  take  first  the 
noble  lord  the  First  Minister,  and  I  wish  to  speak  of 
him  with  every  respect,  because  I  believe  that  a  more 
active  or  a  more  able  man  never  existed  in  this 
country.   (General  cheers. )   It  is  said  of  him  that 

"  Panting  Time  toils  after  him  in  vain." 

(Renewed  cheers. )  He  is  certainly  facile  princeps,  the 
liveliest,  if  not  the  youngest,  on  the  Treasury  I3ench. 
(Cheers  and  laughter. )  The  noble  lord  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  admirable  management,  through  so  long 
a  time,  of  the  aff'airs  of  this  House.  He  has  acted 
with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  agreed  with  all  sorts  of 
opinions.  (Laughter.)  He  has  contrived  a  most  ex- 
traordinary feat.  He  has  contrived  to  conciliate  both 
the  Low  Church  party  and  the  High  Tories.  (Re- 
newed laughter.)  Tlie  Eecord  acknowledges  his  inspi- 
ration, and  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  North 
Warwickshire  bows  to  his  influence.  (Much  laughter.) 
These  are  great  feats  ;  but  what  is  his  policy  ?  Sir, 
his  domestic  policy,  not  to  go  beyond  the  line  of 
debate,  is  paternal,  but  stationary  (much  laughter 
and  cheering) ;  his  foreign  policy,  up  to  this  day,  has 
been  pugnacious,  but  progressive.  (Renewed  laughter 
and  cheers.)  But  now,  sir,  he  is  about  to  achieve  the 
most  wonderful  feat  of  his  life — he  is  about  to  go  to 
the  country  as  the  apostle  and  minister  of  peace,  and 
will  be  supported  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Birmingham.  (Cheering  and  laughter.)  I  have  not 
been  unfair  to  the  noble  lord  ;  but  now  let  us  go  into 
his  Cabinet.  (Hear.  hear. )  His  Cabinet  is  a  museum 
of  curiosities.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  There,  sir,  are 
to  be  found  some  birds  of  rare  and  noble  plumage, 
both  alive  and  stuffed.  (Great  laughter. )  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  breed 
(continued  laughter) ;  for  those  Whig  birds  have  been 
very  barren,  and  they  were  obliged  lately  to  take 
a  cross  with  the  famous  Peelite  breed.  (Prolonged 
laughter.)  I  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  however, 
that  there  is  a  very  great  and  able  Minister  among 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(cheers)  ;  and  it  is  to  his  measures  alone  that  they 
owe  the  little  populai'ity  and  the  little  support  which 
they  get  from  this  Liberal  party.  Well,  sir,  Avhat  is 
to  be  done  ?  We  know  by  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Whig  party,  that  they  will  cling  to  the  vessel,  if  not 
like  shipwrecked  sailors,  like  those  testaceous  marine 
animals  (much  laughter)  which  somehow  adhere  to 
the  bottom,  thereby  clogging  the  engines  and  im- 
peding the  progress.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  should  a  vote  of 
this  House  displace  that  Administration,  what  are 
the  Liberal  party  to  do  ?  Well,  my  advice  to  them 
is,  that  they  may  feel  perfectly  happy  as  to  the  issue 
of  this  great  duel  which  is  being  fought.  They  are 
somewhat  in  the  situation  of  lago  in  the  play,  and 
may  say,  like  him,  "  Whether  Cassio  kills  Roderigo, 
or  Roderigo  kills  Cassio,  or  each  kills  the  other," 
they  must  gain.  (Cheers  and  laughter. )  No,  sir,  even 
should  this  Parliament  decide  on  terminating  its  own 
and  their  existence,  they  will  find  some  consolation 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  funeral  oration  will  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  hon.  member  for  North  Warwickshire 
laughter),  and  that  some  friendly  hand  will  inscribe 
on  their  mausoleum — "  Rest  and  be  thankful. "  (Pro- 
longed cheering  and  laughter,  amid  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  resumed  his  seat. ) 

After  a  few  more  speakers  had  addressed  the  House, 
Lord  Palmerston  rose  and  was  received  with  loud 
cheering.  He  said  that  if  any  doubt  could  have 
existed  as  to  the  object  and  importance  of  the  motion, 
it  must  have  told  plainly  that  this  was  a  vote  of  "no 
confidence  "  with  a  view  of  placing  the  Tory  party  in 
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power.  He  objected  to  the  attempt  to  separate  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  from 
the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  which  was  most  unconsti- 
tutional, and  ought  not  to  have  been  made.  He  de- 
clared, on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  were 
all  equally  responsible,  and  hoped  they  would  hear 
no  more  personal  attacks  on  the  noble  lord.  He  also 
regretted  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  vilify  the 
country — ("No,  no,"  and  cheers) — to  degrade  it,  and 
say  it  had  sunk  in  estimation  since  the  termination 
of  the  Conference.  He  denied  the  imputation,  and 
said  England  stood  as  high  as  ever,  and  those  who 
thought  she  had  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  were  not  the  men  to  receive  its  confidence. 
'Cheers  and  counter  cheers.)  When  the  occupation 
took  place,  Denmark  was  certainly  advised  not  to 
resist,  and  when  further  invasion  took  place,  they 
advised  Denmark  to  set  itself  right  by  observing  the 
treaty  obligations.  They  did  endeavour  to  act  with 
France  and  Eussia.  "What  did  they  do  with  respect 
to  Poland?  They  endeavoured  to  act  with  all  the 
powers  to  prevent  Prussian  progression.  It  was  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  course  the  Govern- 
ment pursued  with  respect  to  Poland  could  have  in- 
fluenced their  conduct  in  Denmark. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were — 

For  the  Government  ....  313 
Against  295 

Majority  18 

When  the  numbers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  tellers,  there  was  great  excitement  on 
the  Ministerial  benches.  Loud  cheers  and  the  waving 
of  hats  were  continued  for  several  minutes,  and  re- 
newed, again  and  again,  on  the  announcement  of  the 
numbers. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  charge  against  Ministers 
was  finished,  after  one  night's  debate,  and  the  division 
was  in  favour  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  resolution. 
Contents,  present     .    .    .    .    .  119 

Contents,  proxies  58 

 177 

Non-contents,  present  .  .  .  .  123 
Non-contents,  proxies  ....  45 

 168 

Majority   9 

House  of  Lords. — July  15. — The  Synodical  Con- 
demnation of  '■^Essays  and  Reviews.'' — Lord  Hough- 
ton, who  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  a 
question  of  her  Majesty's  Government  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  synodical  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  against 
the  work  entitled  "  Essays  and  Eeviews,"  said  :  The 
censure  or  condemnation  of  books  has  from  the  earliest 
times  been  a  prompt  and  available  means  which  both 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  powers  have  employed 
for  the  suppression  of  opinions  of  which  they  dis- 
approved. Therefore,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  fact  that  Convocation  has  attempted  to  use  it. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  your  lordships  will  re- 
gard it  as  worthy  of  consideration  whether  that  power 
can  at  the  present  be  legally  and  constitutionally 
exercised.  If  Convocation  persists  in  proceeding  in 
this  path,  the  result  will  be  a  reversion  to  the  consti- 
tutional form  which  has  been  adopted  before  to  check 
its  eccentricities  ;  but  if  they  will  employ  argument 
to  meet  argument,  knowledge  to  meet  knowledge,  and 
intellect  to  meet  intellect,  they  will  do  that  which 
will  be  the  best  for  the  Church  and  the  country. 
^Hear,  hear.)  The  noble  lord  concluded  by  asking 
her  Majesty's  Government  whether  they  had  taken, 
or  were  willing  to  take,  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Convocation  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury  to  pass  a  synodical  judg- 


ment on  books  written  either  by  clergymen  or  by 
laymen,  as  to  the  immunity  of  the  members  of  that 
body  from  proceedings  at  common  law  consequent  on 
such  judgments,  and  as  to  the  forms  according  to 
which  such  judicial  power  must  be  exercised,  if  it 
belongs  to  that  body. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  must  confess,  my  lords, 
that  I  feel  some  difficulty  in  giving  an  answer  to  my 
noble  friend.  There  are  three  modes  of  dealing  with 
Convocation,  when  it  is  permitted  to  come  into  action 
and  transact  real  business.  The  first  is,  while  they 
are  harmlessly  busy,  to  take  no  notice  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  second  is,  when  they  seem  likely  to 
get  into  mischief,  to  prorogue  and  put  an  end  to  their 
proceedings  ;  the  third,  when  they  have  done  some- 
thing clearly  beyond  their  powers,  is  to  bring  them 
before  a  court  of  justice,  and  punish  them.  (Hear, 
hear, )  And  as  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  the  clergy 
endeavouring  to  usurp  the  rights  and  the  power  which 
history  tells  us  they  have  at  times  been  anxious  to 
obtain,  the  statutes  have  carefully  said  that  if  Con- 
vocation shall  attempt  to  pass  any  sentence,  any 
ordinance,  or  any  constitution,  without  the  previous 
licence  and  authority  of  the  Crown,  they  shall  incur 
the  penalties  of  a  praemunire.  I  am  afraid  my  noble 
friend  has  not  considered  what  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  a  prcemunire  are,  or  his  gentle  heart  would  have 
melted  at  the  prospect.  The  most  reverend  prelate 
and  the  bishops  would  have  to  appear  at  this  bar,  not 
in  the  solemn  state  in  which  we  see  them  here,  but 
as  penitents  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  (A  laugh,)  The 
question  is  a  most  serious  one  for  the  right  rev.  bench  ; 
and,  in  order  that  I  may  relieve  my  right  rev.  friends 
from  all  difficulty,  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  know 
from  them  what  the  thing  is  which  is  called  a  syno- 
dical judgment.  No  criminal  has  been  condemned. 
The  most  rev.  prelate  did  not  favour  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  judgment,  and  therefore  I  have  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  information. 
But,  assuming  that  the  report  of  the  judgment  which 
I  have  read  is  a  correct  one,  I  am  happy  to  tell  your 
lordships  that  what  is  called  a  synodical  judgment  is 
simply  a  series  of  well-lubricatied  terms— a  sentence 
so  oily  and  so  saponaceous  that  no  one  could  grasp  it. 
(A  laugh.)  Like  an  eel,  it  slips  through  your  fingers. 
It  is  simply  nothing ;  and  I  am  glad  to  teU  my  noble 
friend  (Lord  Houghton)  that  it  is  literally  no  sentence 
at  all.  (Renewed  laughter. )  If,  my  lords,  the  volume 
had  been  the  work  of  one  hand,  the  sentence  might 
have  had  some  eff'ect ;  but,  seeing  that  the  volume  is 
nothing  but  two  covers  holding  together  separate 
essays,  and  seeing  that  this  sentence  does  not  attribute 
any  offence  to  anything  but  the  volume  containing 
those  separate  writings,  no  one  of  the  authors  is  con- 
demned, and  each  one  of  them  may  say,  *'  This  thing 
that  is  condemned  is  not  mine — it  is  no  friend  of 
mine  ;  it  belongs  to  you."  In  this  way,  the  volume, 
and  the  sentence  which  condemns  it,  may  be  handed 
round  from  one  to  another,  and  the  application  of  the 
sentence  be  repudiated  by  all  the  authors.  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  a  judgment,  this  sentence  has  no  meaning 
whatever  ;  this  judgment  is  no  judgment  at  all.  Now, 
suppose  the  author  of  one  of  these  essays  is  presented 
to  a  living,  or  any  other  piece  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, and  suppose  that  one  of  the  bishops  who  has 
been  a  party  to  these  proceedings  is  called  upon  to 
institute.  The  bishop  will  naturally  say,  How  can 
I  institute  a  man  whose  work  I  have  joined  in  con- 
demning ?  "  But,  in  declining  to  institute,  the  bishop 
might  possibly  become  liable  to  a  prcemunire,  or  be 
involved  in  the  consequences  of  another  hard  word,  a 
duplex  querela.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  pause 
before  they  place  themselves  in  such  a  position— to 
pause  for  their  own  sake,  even  if  they  have  no  regard 
to  the  injustice,  to  the  anomaly,  to  the  unreasonable 
spectacle  of  condemning  a  man  whom  they  have  no 
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power  to  convene,  whom  they  have  no  authority  to 
hear,  and  whom,  when  he  presents  himself  as  a  sup- 
pliant, their  own  timidity  and  fear  of  going  beyond 
their  tether  compel  them  to  dismiss.  (Hear,  hear. )  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  in  all  these  proceedings  there  is 
more  smoke  than  fire.  The  words  of  condemnation 
are  innocent  and  innocuous,  though  they  do  not  pro- 
bably proceed  from  a  spirit  that  is  equally  harmless. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  noble  lord,  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, — I  can  assure 
your  lordships  that  in  the  course  which  we  took  there 
was  no  touch  of  malice  (cheers),  and  that  our  object 
was  simply  and  solely  to  vindicate  the  Church  of 
England  from  complicity  with  opiuions  which  we 
considered  most  mistaken  and  dangerous.  (Cheers.) 
I  hope  that  three  or  four  clergymen  will  never  again 
be  found  to  combine  in  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
as  was  adopted  in  this  instance.  I  know  that  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  elsewhere,  the  charge  of  com- 
bination has  been  denied  ;  but  combination  I  must 
call  it,  and  that  there  was  concert  between  these 
clergymen  I  cannot  but  believe.  If  there  should 
ever  be  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  which  has  existed 
in  the  Church  since  this  publication,  I  trust  that  Con- 
vocation will  be  found  ready  to  act  again  ;  but  I  hope 
it  will  be  long  before  any  such  crisis  does  occur  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England.  (Hear,  hear. ) 

The  Bishop  of  London  said  :  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
grave  period  during  which  the  Church  is  passing.  I 
look  with  as  much  sorrow  as  any  man  on  the  dan- 
gerous opinions  which  are  current  in  the  present  day. 
But  I  doubt  whether  the  present  trial  through  which 
the  Church  is  passing  is  as  great  as  when  the  rector 
of  St.  James's  published  an  edition  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  from  which  all  mention  of  the  Trinity  was 
omitted.  There  was  at  that  time  a  large  and  recog- 
nised Arian  party  in  the  Church,  and  this  may  remind 
us  that  the  Church  has  had  other  and  more  severe 
periods  of  trial  from  which  she  has  happily  passed 
uninjured.  Men  always  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  questions  of  their  own  time  ;  and  if  the  only 
way  of  meeting  errors  of  this  kind  is  by  the  censure 
of  Convocation,  we  may  expect  a  long  catalogue  of 
such  trials.  In  former  times,  when  1  filled  a  lower 
position  in  the  Church,  I  never  felt  so  strongly  as 
some  of  my  brethren  the  necessity  for  resuscitating 
this  body  from  its  slumbers.  Since  I  have  been 
called  to  my  present  office  in  the  Church  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  perform  my  duty  as  a  member 
of  Convocation.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  our 
position  will  be  intolerable  if  we  are  told,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  we  are  violating  the  law,  and  if,  on  the 
other,  we  cannot  obtain  an  authoritative  opinion  as 
to  what  the  law  really  is.    (Hear,  hear. ) 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford. — I  venture  to  say  that  in 
such  a  discussion  as  this  there  is  one  duty  which 
more  than  another  it  is  imperative  upon  one  holding 
the  high  place  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  be 
careful  to  discharge  ;  it  is  that  he  does  not  by  any 
licence  of  speech,  or  by  any  carelessness  of  assertion, 
niislead  your  lordships  as  to  one  single  fact  or  one 
single  point  of  law.  Such  carefulness,  I  venture  to 
say  boldly  in  your  presence,  my  Lords,  has  not  been 
exercised  to-night.  I  will  take  but  one  instance. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  stated  that  he  had  applied 
to  my  most  reverend  friend  and  myself  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury;  that  he  had 
accompanied  the  request  with  a  caution  that  no  man 
was  bound  to  criminate  himself,  and  that  my  most 
reverend  friend  and  I  had  acted  with  a  wise  prudence 
in  not  venturing  to  produce  the  document.  My 
lords,  what  are  the  facts?  After  I  came  into  the 
House  this  evening,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  asked 


me  to  speak  to  him  on  the  woolsack.  He  said, 
"  Have  you  with  you  in  the  House  a  copy  of  your 
judgment  ?  "  I  replied,  "  I  have  not."  He  said,  *'  I 
should  have  liked,  if  you  had,  to  have  seen  it."  I 
replied,  ' '  I  wish  that  you  had  told  me  so  before,  for 
nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  have  produced  it  to  you."  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  asked  the  same  question  of  my  most  rev.  friend 
the  other  night,  and  received  an  answer  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  I  gave  him  to-night,  that  we 
were  most  ready  to  put  into  his  hands  the  document 
for  which  he  asked.  I  ask  your  lordships.  Is  it  the 
way  in  which  this  House  should  be  treated,  that  such 
a  request,  so  answered,  should  be  transfigured  into 
the  charge  which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  has 
thought  fit  to  bring  against  the  most  rev.  prelate  and 
myself  to-night  ?    (Cheers. ) 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — The  right  rev.  prelate 
has  thought  proper  to  accuse  me  of  having  misrepre- 
sented what  took  place  between  us  in  a  manner  which 
will  serve  as  a  warning  to  me  how  I  hold  communica- 
tion with  him  in  future.  He  has  thought  proper  to 
construe  a  statement  which  I  made  into  a  charge 
against  himself  and  the  most  rev.  prelate  beside  him  ; 
but  the  most  rev.  prelate  at  all  events  does  not,  I 
trust,  look  upon  anything  which  I  have  said  as  con- 
veying a  serious  charge  against  him.  I  should  be 
the  last  man  to  make  such  a  charge  ;  but,  should  the 
most  rev.  prelate  feel  that  he  has  any  grounds  for 
complaint,  I  beg  most  freely  to  express  my  regret 
that  any  words  of  mine  should  have  produced  that 
impression. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

House  of  Commons. — July  18. — Passports  in 
France.  — Sir  W.  Eraser,  who  had  a  notice  on  the 
paper  with  reference  to  passports  being  required  by 
British  subjects  travelling  in  France,  observed  that 
the  subject  would,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  the 
large  body  of  persons  who  were  about  to  travel  on 
the  Continent.  Looking  to  the  tone  of  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  German  papers,  he  did  not 
think  Englishmen  going  to  Switzerland  would  be 
likely  to  go  through  Prussia.  They  would,  no  doubt, 
much  prefer  going  through  France.  Some  time  ago, 
a  notice  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  which  stated  that 
the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  were  not  required  to  pro- 
duce passports  when  travelling  in  France.  This  very 
liberal  notice  not  only  showed  the  kind  feeling  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  but  it  was  also  a  most  politic 
statement,  for  it  induced  large  numbers  of  English- 
men to  take  the  route  through  France  to  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  notice  to  which  he 
referred,  cases  had  occurred  of  British  subjects  being 
seriously  molested  in  consequence  of  not  having  pass- 
ports. He  could  mention  several  such  instances. 
One  English  gentleman,  while  travelling  in  France, 
on  arriving  at  the  chief  town  of  a  department,  was 
asked  by  the  gendarmes  for  his  passport.  He  re- 
plied, he  was  a  British  subject,  and  he  understood  a 
passport  was  not  required.  The  demand  was  re- 
peated :  h»  made  the  same  answer,  and,  calling  his 
servant,  pointed  to  his  baggage,  which  bore  his 
address  in  London.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was 
forcibly  removed,  and  marched  along  a  hot  road  in 
the  south  of  France,  in  order  to  be  brought  before 
the  sous  prefet  of  the  department.  This  gentleman 
stated  that  there  was  no  charge  against  him  ;  he  was 
dismissed,  and  he  found  his  way  back  to  the  hotel. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  Ambassador, 
who,  he  believed,  communicated  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  ;  but  the  gentleman  in  question 
had,  he  believed,  received  no  apology  or  redress 
from  any  one.  He  did  not  bring  forward  this  parti- 
cular case  as  a  grievance,  but  he  had  heard  of  many 
others,  and  that  for  one  case  that  obtained  publicity 
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many  were  probably  never  heard  of.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  answer  of  the  French  Government  might  be — 
"True,  a  British  subject  needs  no  passport  in  France, 
but  how  are  we  to  know  that  a  traveller  is  a  British 
subject?"  They  had  all  read  the  description  of 
Britons  by  the  Irish  poet  : — 

* '  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by." 

Foreigners  might  be  pardoned  if  they  did  not  recog- 
nise the  travelling  Briton  by  this  description,  for  the 
haggard  individual,  generally  accompanied  by  females, 
who  was  seen  wandering  about  railway  stations  of  a 
morning  in  a  state  of  listlessness,  hardly  bore  any  of 
the  poet's  marks  of  a  Briton  about  him.  (A  laugh.) 
Still  he  did  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  being  detained  for  some  hours  for  not 
having  a  passport,  when  he  had  been  told  that  no 
passport  was  necessary.  (Hear.)  He  believed  that 
if  a  communication  were  made  by  the  Foreign  Office 
to  the  French  Government,  it  would  be  a  convenience 
to  a  large  number  of  persons.  The  Government  of 
the  Emperor  having  notified  that  British  subjects  re- 
quired no  passport,  the  onus  probandi  was,  he  thought, 
thrown  upon  the  French  officials  to  show  that  a 
British  subject  was  not  what  he  professed  to  be,  in- 
stead of  the  ooius  being  upon  him  to  show  that  he 
was  a  British  subject.  He  trusted  that  some  arrange- 
ment would  be  come  to  for  doing  away  with  this 
source  of  inconvenience  to  English  travellers  in 
France.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Cae-Dwell  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Layard)  said, 
that  the  subject  should  receive  the  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

July  18. — St.  Bernard's  Reformatory,  Leicester- 
shire.— Mr.  Packe  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
port of  the  inspector  of  reformatories  with  reference 
to  this  institution.  He  said  in  doing  so  he  begged  to 
assure  his  noble  friend  the  member  for  Arundel,  and 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  House, 
that  he  was  actuated  by  no  invidious  motives.  Last 
year  an  outbreak  had  taken  place  in  this  reformatory 
of  so  serious  a  nature  that  some  of  the  police  who 
were  called  in  were  nearly  murdered  by  the  boys  who 
were  engaged  in  the  disturbance.  The  reformatory 
was  then  under  the  management  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Bernard  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  they  were  not 
able  to  deal  with  such  refractory  youths,  it  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  other  hands.  On  the  19th 
of  June,  1863,  it  was  agreed  to  commit  the  manage- 
ment to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  whose  names  were 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  this  country,  and  among  them  were  two  clergymen. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  Mr.  Harper,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  wrote  a  letter  stating  that  the 
government  of  the  institution  was  completely  altered, 
and  that  rules  had  been  formed,  by  means  of  which 
the  boys  would  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order. 
One  of  the  rules  was  to  the  effect  that  no  boy  should 
be  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  school  without  being 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  authorities.  That 
rule  the  managers  had  no  means  of  enforcing.  Mr. 
Sydney  Turner,  the  inspector  of  reformatories,  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  informing  him  that  the 
arrangements  were  complete  ;  that  the  new  system 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  one  year,  from  the 
1st  of  July  ;  that  during  that  interval  the  number  of 
inmates  would  be  limited  to  100,  and  that  the  ex- 
perience of  twelve  months  would  enable  them  to  see 
whether  the  reformatory  could  be  successfully  con- 
ducted. Within  four  months  from  that  time  the 
inspector  visited  the  institution  again,  and  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen, 
although  he  said  there  were  143  boys  within  the 
walls.     It  appeared,  then,  that  as  regarded  the 


number  of  boys,  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  Secretary  of  State  four  months 
before  had  been  altered.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
chairman  of  the  bench  of  magistrates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  reformatory,  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  informing  him  that  for  several  nights  the 
police  had  been  obliged  to  be  in  the  institution,  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  inmates  had  been  put 
into  gaol,  and  that  four  of  them  had  been  committed 
to  take  their  trial  for  burglary.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were  these  : — The  boys  had  got  up  at  night,  tied  the 
sheets  of  their  beds  together,  let  themselves  down  from 
the  windows,  a  height  of  about  nineteen  feet,  and  so 
having  escaped  committed  this  burglary.  Here  was 
a  body  of  nearly  150  of  the  worst  young  scamps  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  youths  brought  up  to  crime, 
who,  having  tlie  means  of  escape  within  their  reach, 
might  commit  any  depredation  they  liked  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  he  was  a  boy  at  Eton,  the 
windows  of  the  boarding-house  in  which  he  lodged 
were  barred,  so  that  there  were  no  means  of  getting 
out  at  night.  Well,  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
boys,  who  were  notorious  thieves,  were  to  be  tmsted 
in  rooms  where  there  were  no  bars  to  the  windows. 
Things  soon  after  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  the  police 
were  several  nights  obliged  to  remain  in  the  reforma- 
tory to  help  to  take  care  of  those  boys.  His  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Home  Secretary,  sent  down  Mr. 
Sydney  Turner  again.  When  the  new  management 
was  instituted,  an  efficient  staff  of  officers  was  to 
form  part  of  the  establishment ;  but  the  sequel  showed 
how  far  the  staff  had  been  able  to  keep  the  boys  in 
any  kind  of  order.  Having  quoted  several  passages 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  the  hon. 
member  said,  that  as  an  acting  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Leicester,  the  point  on  which  lie  wished  to 
dwell  had  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  county 
police  in  aid  of  the  management  of  that  reformatory. 
In  Leicestershire  they  had  no  more  police  constables 
than  were  necessary  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  county, 
and  they  could  not,  therefore,  spare  any  part  of  the 
force  to  assist  the  authorities  of  that  institution  in 
maintaining  order  there.  From  a  letter  addressed  to 
a  local  paper  the  other  day,  he  found  that  Mr.  Quick, 
the  manager  of  that  reformatory,  said  he  had  sent  for 
twenty  of  the  London  police,  but  he  was  referred  to 
the  police  of  the  county,  on  whom  he  had  to  fall  back. 
Mr.  Quick  was,  he  believed,  a  very  respectable  man, 
and  a  clergyman,  who  wished  to  manage  these  unruly 
lads  by  mildness  and  kindness  ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  firmness,  and  was  really  no  more  capable  of 
managing  such  an  institution  than  he  was  of  being 
Governor  of  Newgate.  As  matters  at  present  stood, 
the  conductors  of  that  reformatory  did  not  find  effi- 
cient men  to  restrain  these  felonious  boys  from  com- 
mitting depredations  over  the  country  ;  and  he  main- 
tained that  the  Leicestershire  police  were  wanted  for 
other  duties  than  that  of  keeping  order  in  such  an 
ill -managed  institution. 

Sir  G.  Grey  was  not  surprised  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, as  a  member  for  the  county  of  Leicester,  should 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
St.  Bernard  Reformatory.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
all  contained  in  the  papers  on  the  table,  and  from 
those  papers  it  appeared  that  although  that  reforma- 
tory some  time  ago  was  certainly  not  managed  in  a 
way  which  could  be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  satis- 
factory, yet  its  management  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  past  year.  The  gentlemen  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  institution  last  year  had  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  reforming  it,  and  placing 
it  on  a  better  footing.  At  the  same  time,  he  agi-eed 
with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  sufficient  energy  had 
not  been  shown  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quick,  a  very  respect- 
able man,  who  was,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  do  his  duty, 
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but  who  was  not  a  fit  person  to  have  the  control  of 
lads  of  such  a  class.  But  since  the  late  outbreak, 
which  certainly  did  take  the  officers  by  surprise,  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  managers  had  de- 
termined to  increase  their  staff  materially,  by  which 
means  the  attendance  of  the  police  would  be  dispensed 
with.  It  was  not  reasonable  that  any  large  number 
of  the  county  police  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
their  ordinary  duty  elsewhere,  and  to  go  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  reformatory.  He  was  informed  that 
there  would  be  associated  with  Mr.  Quick,  a  lay 
manager,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  discipline 
of  the  army  (hear,  hear),  and  who  would  be  better 
able  to  control  these  lads  than  a  clergyman  only. 
There  had  been  outbreaks  of  a  similar  description  in 
other  reformatories,  which  were  under  Protestant 
management ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  precautions  now 
taken  would  prevent  any  recurrence  of  these  dis- 
turbances. [Mr.  Packe— "The  windows  should  be 
barred."]  If  such  disorderly  proceedings  were  con- 
tinued, it  would  be  absolutely  essential,  for  the  peace 
of  the  neighbourhood,  to  withdraw  the  certificate 
frora  the  institution.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
avoid  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  its  withdrawal, 
because  then  the  lads  would  no  longer  be  in  legal 
custody,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  guilty  of  acts  more 
mischievous,  and  calculated  to  excite  greater  alarm 
than  if  they  were  detained  in  the  reformatory.  A 
ship  had  been  assigned  by  the  Admiralty,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Mersey  for  the  reception  of  boys  of  that  class  ; 
and  although  the  lads  now  at  St.  Bernard's  Eeforma- 
tory  might  not  be  transferred  to  that  ship,  yet,  by 
using  that  vessel  as  a  means  of  exercising  an  efficient 
discipline  over  all  boys  who  might  hereafter  go  there, 
the  necessity  of  sending  any  more  of  them  to  the 
St.  Bernard's  Reformatory  would  be  obviated.  At 
all  events,  unless  every  ground  of  complaint  was 
effectually  removed,  the  permission  to  send  boys  to 
that  reformatory  would  not  be  continued.  But, 
although  the  alarm  which  had  been  excited  in  this 
case,  was  in  a  considerable  degree  well  grounded,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  discourage  the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  the  managers  to  place  the  institution 
on  a  proper  and  secure  footing. 

Mr.  Heygate  thought  the  alarm  which  prevailed 
on  this  subject  had  been  somewhat  exaggerated  in 
the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  ;  still,  as  he  lived  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  must  say  he  could 
not  look  with  indifference  at  repeated  outbreaks  of 
this  character.  The  right  hon.  baronet,  however, 
had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  not  withdrawing 
his  certificate,  as  a  very  great  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  reformatory.  These  outbreaks  were  to  a 
large  extent  attributable  to  the  number  of  boys 
crowded  together  being  greater  than  could  well  be- 
managed  in  one  refonnatory  ;  and  a  report  to  that 
effect  had  been  made  two  years  ago  by  the  inspector. 
The  re-convictions  almost  always  came  from  reforma- 
tories where  the  largest  number  of  boys  were  col- 
lected together.  With  reference  to  the  increased 
expenditure  which  these  outbreaks  had  occasioned  to 
the  county,  it  was  quite  true  that  two  or  three  police- 
men had  for  some  time  after  patrolled  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  expense,  even  if  it  had  not  been  repaid, 
which  it  was  subsequently,  had  been  insignificant. 
He  hoped  that  the  change  which  had  been  made  in 
the  government  of  the  reformatory  would  lead  to  a 
better  state  of  things,  and  that  the  right  hon.  baronet 
would  recommend  a  smaller  number  of  boys  to  be 
kept  there  in  future. 


ON  UNKEALITY. 

Nothing  strikes  a  quiet  observer  of  passing 
events  more  than  the  great  unreality  around  him  : 
the  wonderful  difference  there  is  between  talking 
and  doing.    Don't  laugh,  good  reader,  and  say, 

Well,  we  all  know  that  !  no  need  to  tell  us  that 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  profess  than  to  practice 
what  is  right."  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  we  do 
know  only  too  well  that  none  of  us  act  up  to  our 
standard  of  what  is  right,  human  infirmity  forbids 
it  ;  but  all  honour  to  those  who  try  to  do  so,  and 
go  on  in  the  right  path,  stumbling  over  the  stones 
again  and  again,  getting  torn  by  the  briars  on 
every  side,  yet  going  on  still,  labouring  earnestly 
to  reach  the  goal,  and  fighting  faithfully  in  the 
great  battle  of  life.  They  are  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  fall  only  from  infirmity  ;  but  there  are 
many  who  astonish  us  by  conduct  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  theories  they  propound,  that  we  are 
fain  to  marvel  at  their  blindness  in  everything 
that  regards  self,  and  to  ask  whether  they  even 
stop  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  words  they  use.  I 
remember  being  very  much  amused  by  an  old 
lady's  comments  on  the  manner  of  the  present  day, 
when  the  railroad  (an  abomination  in  her  eyes) 
first  came  to  spoil  the  pretty  county  in  which  she 
lived.  In  her  great  dislike  of  it  she  was  ready  to 
suppose  it  to  blame  for  everything  of  which  she 
disapproved,  and  being  very  much  disturbed  by 
the  hurried  visits  of  her  neighbours  she  declared  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  the  railway.  "  Since  railways 
were  introduced,  gentlemen  had  no  time  for  any- 
thing, certainly  not  for  comfortable  morning  visits. 
They  had  hardly  sat  down  and  entered  upon  a 
quiet  chat  when  out  came  the  watch,  '  I  must  be  off 
by  the  next  train,  2.50,'  or  '  I  have  to  meet  a  person 
on  business  coming  by  the  3.40  train  ; '  and  there 
was  an  end  to  all  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of 
the  visit.  One  could  not  ask  after  one's  absent 
friends,  or  inquire  the  news  in  town  without  a 
feeling  of  insecurity ;  seeing  the  visitor  glancmg 
nervously  at  the  clock,  or  pulling  out  his  watch  in 
a  fidget  to  be  off  lest  he  should  miss  the  train. 
Then,  just  as  one  had  reached  the  most  interesting 
part  of  some  story  one  was  telling  him,  up  he 
jumped,  '  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons,  but  I 
must  be  off,  not  a  moment  to  lose,'  and  off  he 
rushed  ;  '  too  late  for  the  train '  his  last  words  as 
he  disappeared,  calling  for  his  hat  and  great-coat." 

The  complaint  was  a  laughable  one,  due,  as  it 
seemed,  to  the  old  lady's  prejudices  against  new 
inventions ;  but  certainly  we  are  all  in  a  very  great 
bustle  in  these  days,  and  seem  to  have  very  little 
time  for  quiet  thought  and  meditation.  Does  this 
make  us  unreal  ?  I  think  the  absence  of  meditation 
does  ;  for  if  we  do  not  stop  to  think  of  what  we  are 
about,  or  what  we  are  saying,  or  to  look  which  way 
we  are  going,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  make 
blunders,  let  our  lives  contradict  our  words,  and 
take  the  wrong  path. 

I  once  heard  a  mocking  comment  on  a  distin- 
guished preacher :  "he  never  preaches  a  sermon 
without  the  words,  '  Eealize  your  faith '  being  intro- 
duced into  it,  somewhere."  But  what  better 
injunction  could  be  given  to  his  hearers  ?  Is  it 
not  what  we  all  want  to  be  told — to  make  our 
faith  a  reality  ?  and,  by  the  way,  how  often  the 
faith  is  blamed  for  the  shortcoming  of  its  pro- 
fessors !    It  is  but  another  proof  of  the  incon- 
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sistency,  the  unreality  of  which  I  complaui.  We 
hear  young  ladies  discussing  the  merits  of  certain 
clergymen  :  if  they  belong  to  that  section  of  the 
Church  known  as  "  High  Church,"  they  will  be 
loud  in  their  praises  of  their  doctrines,  of  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  submission  to 
rule,  &c.,  &c.  and  will  talk  glibly  of  the  arrogance 
and  insubordination  of  evangelicals.  Ah  !  young 
ladies,  are  you  always  ready  to  submit  to  authority, 
and  to  do  what  seems  right  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  nature  and  circumstance  {i.e.  Providence) 
have  made  your  guardians,  rather  than  that  which 
is  pleasing  to  yourselves  ?  Do  you  ever  pause  to 
ask  yourselves  what  "  submission,"  "  obedience," 
and  "self-denial,"  really  mean?  If  you  do,  and 
you  are  really  trying  to  practise  them,  let  me  in  all 
kindness  and  hearty  friendliness  suggest  that  you 
give  very  unfair  ideas  of  yourselves  to  the  world  in 
general.  And  now  for  the  Low  Church  young 
ladies,  and  young  gentlemen  too,  (for  to  use  one  of 
their  own  slang  words,  they  are  every  whit  as 
"  bumptious "  as  their  sisters,  only  it  is  not  so 
offensive  to  us,  as  in  those  whose  sex  should  make 
them  gentle  and  retiring : )  one  hardly  likes  to  show 
how  their  real  selves  differ  from  the  ideal,  "  true 
believer,"  "  real  Christian,"  "  humble  follower  of 
Jesus,"  which  they  profess  to  be,  when  the  spiritual 
pride  and  lack  of  charity  so  totally  contradict  their 
words,  so  essentially  differ  from  the  character  of 
their  Great  Exemplar,  whose  holy  name  is  so 
continually,  alas  !  so  irreverently,  on  their  lips, 
Where  are  the  meekness  and  humility,  the  over- 
powering consciousness  of  sin  and  frailty,  which 
those  who  love  to  dilate  upon  the  "vileness  of 
man  "  and  the  "  filthy  rags  of  human  righteous- 
ness "  should  experience  ?  All  honour,  I  repeat,  to 
those  who  do  strive,  however  imperfectly,  to  fulfil 
their  ideal.  I  condemn  only  those  who  so  decidedly 
pronounce  upon  the  darkness  of  their  neighbours' 
souls  and  appear  so  entirely  blind  to  their  own 
wanderings  from  the  true  path. 

But  how  is  it  with  us  all  ?  We  praise  books, 
and  the  lessons  they  teach,  we  honour  great  and 
good  deeds,  and  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
actors  in  them.  Do  we  ever  pause  to  consider 
whether  our  daily  life  is  in  accordance  with  such 
praises — whether  we  exalt  charity,  and  are  most 
uncharitable — honour  self-denial,  and  are  self- 
ndulgent — preach  obedience,  and  are  rebellious  ? 

In  teaching  the  poor,  both  children  and  adults, 
we  are  often  struck  by  their  marvellous  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  what  they 
learn,  and  of  what  they  hear.  I  have  often  won- 
dered whether  the  books  they  read  carry  any 
ideas  to  their  minds.  I  have  known  adults  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  the  questioning 
system  of  modern  schools,  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
Scripture  history.  They  could  not  tell  you  who 
Noah,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob,  or  Joseph  were,  although 
they  had  been  at  church  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and 
had  heard  their  histories  in  the  lessons  of  the  day. 
I  once  heard  an  inspector  of  schools  say  that  if  you 
were  to  give  your  cook  a  book  on  cookery,  and 
desire  her  to  read  certain  directions  for  dressing 
meat,  and  were  to  close  the  book,  and  question  her 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  cooking  that  article  of 
food,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  would  give  you 
an  account  of  her  own  practice,  instead  of  the 
method  laid  down  in  the  book  in  her  hand — not 
because  she  considered  her  own  way  the  best,  but 


from  utter  unconsciousness  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed  to  her  mind.  To  her  the  words 
were  only  words,  and  had  no  meaning.  A  bold 
conceited  child,  brimful  of  self-importance,  and 
eagerly  seeking  applause,  will  bring  you  his 
"lesson"  and  with  loud  confident  tone  begin, 
1  love  to  see  a  little  child, 

A  little  modest  child, 
That  blushes  up  to  its  blue  eyes, 
And  scarcely  answers  me," 
with  tone  and  manners  so  ludicrously  at  variance  with 
the  words  he  is  repeating,  that  the  contrast  is  forced 
upon  one's  mind,  and  one  marvels  how  he  can  con- 
trive to  ignore  the  reproach  he  is  casting  on  himself. 

Yet  this  is  often  a  true  picture  of  ourselves. 
We  think,  talk,  and  comment  upon  others  in  a  way 
painfully  at  variance  with  our  own  practice,  and 
yet  are  entirely  unconscious  of  it.  It  is  that 
unconsciousness — that  absence  of  reflection,  and  of 
self-examination  which  I  deplore.  In  our  anxious 
desire  to  uphold  that  which  is  good,  in  our  hurried 
attempts,  it  may  be,  to  lead  useful  and  practical 
lives  after  the  fashion  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  rush  about  to  church  and  to  school,  and  to 
district  visitors'  meetings,  and  hurry  "  all  the  good 
we  can  do "  into  a  day  ;  we  forget,  perhaps,  the 
sick  mother  at  home,  who  needs  our  fond  attend- 
ance, the  ignorant  brothers  and  sisters,  in  whose 
education  we  might  assist ;  the  over-worked  father, 
whose  weary  evenings  we  might  brighten. 

Life  goes  on  at  railroad  speed,  and  we  do  not 
stop  to  think  how  little  duties  are  neglected  and 
daily  trials  put  aside,  as  unworthy  of  our  attention 
and  yet — it  is  a  fearful  question  !  When  the  day 
of  reckoning  comes,  shall  we  not  be  called  to  account 
for  aU  of  them?  Lay  it  to  heart,  dear  young 
readers,  while  there  is  yet  time,  and  when  you  are 
planning  great  schemes  of  general  benevolence,  and 
mapping  out  your  day  into  useful  employments, 
do  not  overlook  home  claims,  or  omit  to  allow  time 
for  meditation  and  self-examination.  Let  your 
standard  be  high,  and  your  aims  in  life  noble  and 
exalted,  your  motto  "  Excelsior  "  if  you  will.  Only 
be  sure  that  your  practice  is  not  at  variance  with 
these,  and  that  each  day,  each  hour,  you  are  really 
striving  to  be  all  that  your  admire.  When  you  are 
disposed  to  look  down  upon  "  fashionable  young 
ladies,"  and  to  think  your  own  life  so  much  more 
sensible  and  useful  than  theirs,  which  indeed  it  is, 
reflect  seriously  whether  you  are  working  for  the 
glory  of  God  or  your  own  gratifications — -whether 
the  excitement  of  religious  and  charitable  works 
may  not  be  as  full  of  dissipation  to  your  mind,  and 
have  as  little  to  do  with  self-discipline,  as  the  balls 
and  parties  of  your  "  fashionable  "  neighbours, — 
whether  the  plain,  peculiarly  shaped  dress  of  the 
Sister  of  Mercy  may  not  have  as  much  of  vanity 
hidden  in  its  folds  as  the  smartest  and  most 
becoming  dress  that  ever  graced  a  ball-room  or  a 
theatre.  Surely  the  very  fact  of  your  having  high 
and  holy  aims  in  life,  calls  for  more  careful  medita- 
tion and  self-examination.  Eemember,  too,  that 
to  do  what  is  right  is  far  better  than  to  attempt  to 
"  do  good  "  while  positive  duties  are  ignored.  Think 
how  little  our  best  "  works  "  must  look  in  the  eyes 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,^  and  call  to  mind  the 
1  * '  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gifts.    Who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best. " 

Milton. 
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solemn  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  those  who 
gave  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cinnamon,  and 
neglected  to  honour  their  father  and  mother,  and 
do  not  rush  from  the  modest  insignificance  of 
home,  and  its  plain  self-evident  duties,  to  undertake 
those  which  no  real  call  of  duty  demands  from  you. 
The  life  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy  holds  out  many 
attractions  to  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  now  that 
its  blessedness  is  in  a  manner  recognised  by  good 
men  and  true  of  all  parties,  a  warning  seems  more 
needful  against  lightly  undertaking  its  duties,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  which  the  providence  of  God 
has  appointed  us,  than  when  the  very  name  called 
forth  derision  and  insult.  To  some  minds  there 
seems  no  middle  way  between  a  so-called  "  religious 
life  "  and  one  devoted  to  the  world,  and  therefore 
they  neglect  the  thousand  little  opportunities  of 
self-denial  and  of  practical  religion,  which  meet 
them  in  every-day  life.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
alas  !  to  see  those  who  really  wish  to  serve  God 
diligently,  who  mourn  over  the  world's  disregard 
of  holy  days  and  seasons,  and  express  the  most 
earnest  longings  after  an  ascetic  life,  self-indulgent 
in  the  extreme  in  their  own  homes.  Nay,  I  have 
known  young  ladies  who  sincerely  desired  to  live 
in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  who 
declined  invitations  in  Lent,  and  appeared  through- 
out that  season  in  an  old  black  gown  and  dowdy 
bonnet — believing,  it  may  be  with  truth,  that  they 
were  exercising  the  most  laudable  self-denial  in 
mortifying  their  own  vanity  (and  the  taste  of  their 
friends),  quite  as  eager  after  every  scheme  that 
attracted  their  fancy — as,  impatience  for  the  loan  of 
an  amusing  book,  or  for  instructions  in  some  new 
work — and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  objects  for 
the  time  being,  as  entirely  regardless  of  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  others,  as  if  they  lived  only  to 
amuse  and  please  themselves.  Surely  they  are  as 
completely  self-deceived  as  was  the  grumbling  old 
woman  who  returned  a  book  lent  her  by  a  district 
visitor  in  the  hope  that  she  would  see  her  own 
image  reflected  in  the  description  of  the  "  Grum- 
bler," with  the  remark,  "  That's  a  beautiful  book, 
ma'am,  beautiful !  lovely  I  call  it !  If  you  were  to 
lend  it  to  Nanny  Dickson  or  Molly  Jones  now, 
'twould  do  some  good  perhaps."  "  Don't  you  think 
you  might  learn  something  from  it,  too,  Betsy  ? " 
insinuated  the  visitor,  gently.  "  Me,  ma'am  ?  not 
I.  I  never  grumbles,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  of 
injured  innocence  ;  "  bad  as  I  be  I  be  quite  content, 
and,  ma'am,  there  be  very  few  as  suffers  as  I  do, 
I  do  assure  ye,"  and  off  she  went  with  a  long  string 
of  miseries,  and  pains  and  aches,  winding  up  with, 
"  but  I  never  grumbles,  not  I ;  "  while  the  lady 
carried  off  her  book  in  despair,  and  thought  the 
case  as  hopeless  as  that  of  the  drunken  man,  who, 
reeling  against  his  neighbours,  declared  himself 
the  only  sober  man  in  the  company. 

"  Could  some  fay  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us," 
how  amazed !  how  conscience-stricken  we  should 
often  be.  Surely  no  time  can  ever  be  lost,  no 
labour  ever  thrown  away,  which  we  bestow  in 
holding  up  the  mirror  of  truth  to  our  souls,  and  in 
digging  down  to  the  very  roots  of  our  motives,  to 
lay  them  bare  to  the  true  light  which  alone  can 
give  them  life  and  reality.  Without  this  may  not 
the  mists  of  self-deception  and  the  glamour  of  the 
world's  applause  of  our  "  good  works  "  blind  us  to 


the  unreality  of  the  life  we  are  leading  ?  until  we 
awake  at  last  to  darkness  and  stumble  at  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice  before  us  !  None  of  us  can 
safely  neglect  the  injunction  to  "  commune  with 
our  own  heart,  in  our  chamber,  and  be  still." 

"  Sum  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  day, 
And  in  the  morning  what  thou  hast  to  do, 
Dress  and  undress  thy  soul  :  mark  the  decay 
And  growth  of  it ;  if  with  thy  watch,  that  too 
Be  down,  then  wind  up  both  ;  since  we  shall  be 
Most  surely  judged,  make  thy  accounts  agree. " 

George  Herbert. 

 ♦  


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Hours  most  Fatal  to  Life. — We  have 
ascertained  the  hour  of  death  in  2,880  instances  of 
all  ages,  and  have  arrived  at  interesting  conclu- 
sions. We  may  remark  that  the  population  from 
which  the  data  are  derived  is  a  mixed  population  in 
every  respect,  and  that  the  deaths  occurred  during 
a  period  of  several  years.  If  the  deaths  of  the 
2,880  persons  had  occurred  indifferently  at  any 
hour  during  the  24  years,  120  would  have  occurred 
at  each  hour.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
There  are  two  hours  in  which  the  proportion  was 
remarkably  below  this,  two  minima  in  fact  — 
namely,  from  midnight  to  1  o'clock,  when  the 
deaths  were  83  per  cent,  below  the  average,  and 
from  noon  to  1  o'clock,  when  they  were  20|  per 
cent,  below.  From  3  to  6  o'clock  a.m.  inclusive, 
and  from  3  to  7  o'clock  p.m.  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease, in  the  former  of  23^  per  cent,  above  the 
average,  in  the  latter  of  5|  per  cent.  The  maximum 
of  death  is  from  5  to  6  o'clock  a.m.,  when  it  is  40 
per  cent,  above  the  average  ;  the  next,  during  the 
hour  before  midnight,  when  it  is  25  per  cent,  in 
excess  ;  a  third  hour  of  excess  is  that  from  9  to  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  being  17^  per  cent,  above. 
From  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  the  deaths  are  less  nume- 
rous, being  16|-  per  cent,  below  the  average,  the 
hour  before  noon  being  the  most  fatal.  From  3 
o'clock  P.M.  to  7  P.M.  the  deaths  rise  to  5^  per  cent, 
above  the  average,  and  then  fall  from  that  hour  to 
11  P.M.  averaging  6^  per  cent,  below  the  mean. 
During  the  hours  from  9  to  1 1  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing there  is  a  minimum  of  6^  per  cent,  below  the 
average.  Thus  the  least  mortality  is  during  the 
midday  hours — namely,  from  10  to  3  o'clock  ;  the 
greatest  during  early  morning  hours,  from  3  to 
6  o'clock.  About  one-third  of  the  total  deaths 
were  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  they 
show  the  influence  of  the  latter  still  more  strikingly. 
At  all  hours,  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
midnight,  the  deaths  are  at  or  below  the  mean  ; 
the  hours  from  10  to  11  a.m.,  from  4  to  5  p.m.,  and 
9  to  10  p.m.  being  minima,  but  the  hour  after  mid- 
night being  the  lowest  maximum;  at  all  the  hours 
from  2  to  10  a.m.  the  deaths  are  above  the  mean, 
attaining  their  Tnaximum  at  from  5  to  6  a.m., 
when  it  is  45^  per  cent,  above. — London  Quarterly 
Review, 
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THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

If  the  possession  of  rich  gold-fields  be  a  blessing, 
Great  Britain  has  the  good  fortune  to  number  more 
than  one  among  her  colonial  dependencies.  Few 
things  in  this  world  are  unmixed  with  evil — "  the 
web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  to- 
gether ; "  and  when  the  history  of  Queen  Victoria's 
dominions  beyond  the  sea  comes  to  be  written, 
there  will  be  many  a  record  of  the  sin  and  sorrow 
into  which  men  fell  in  making  haste  to  be  rich. 
The  fame  of  the  Australian  mines  is  widely  spread, 
and  all  the  world  has  heard  of  the  riches  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  few  jDeople  seem  aware  that  another 
portion  of  the  American  continent,  lying  further  to 
the  north,  and  owning  British  rule,  is  also  largely 
endowed  with  the  precious  metal. 

British  Columbia  is  situated  between  the  49th 
and  57th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  stretches  back 
from  the  Pacific  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  general  features  of  the  country  are,  miles  of 
forest,  open  prairie,  deep  ravines,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
mountains.  About  six  years  ago  a  large  immigra- 
tion took  place,  owing  partly  to  the  report  that 
gold  had  been  found  on  the  Frazer  River,  and 
partly  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  which  was 
caused  by  the  steps  taken  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, with  the  view  of  founding  a  large  and  im- 
portant colony. 

Sufficient  gold  was  discovered  in  the  form  of  dust 
to  warrant  the  belief  of  experienced  men  that  it  must 
exist  in  large  quantities  further  up  the  country  ; 
and  if  there  had  been  any  facilities  for  communi- 
cating with  the  coast,  a  great  rush  of  miners  would 
instantly  have  taken  place  ;  but  the  impossibility 
of  travelling  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  swamp 
and  uncleared  forest,  with  no  market  for  supplies 
nearer  than  San  Francisco,  was  a  check  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  boldest  spirits.  As  months  went 
on,  and  the  port  of  Victoria,  in  Vancouver  Island, 
began  to  be  more  frequented  by  traders,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  miners  were  diminished.  The  gold 
became  more  plentiful  the  further  they  went ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  there  was  an  influx  of  eager 
seekers,  all  bound  for  a  district  five  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  coast,  known  as  Cariboo,  and  said 
to  contain  fabulous  wealth.  Report  can  hardly  be 
said  on  that  occasion  to  have  outrun  the  truth  ;  the 
gold  really  was  abundant,  and  enormous  fortunes 
were  won  ;  but  it  was  not  lightly  gotten,  however 
it  was  spent ;  and  many  a  man  came  back  from 
the  diggings  poorer  than  when  he  went. 

The  route  to  this  place  was  tedious,  and  in  some 
parts  very  difficult.  Starting  from  Victoria,  the 
traveller  proceeded  by  river-steamer  up  the  Frazer, 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Har- 
rison ;  at  which  point  there  was  a  choice  of  two 
routes  to  Douglas.  That  by  the  Harrison  River 
and  Lake  is  very  beautiful.  "  For  twelve  miles," 
writes  one  who  went  that  way,  "  we  passed  through 
a  gorge,  the  steep  black  rock  rising  out  of  the  deep 
blue  water  some  hundreds  of  feet,  until,  gliding 
round  a  bluff"  in  the  narrower  part  of  the  gorge,  we 
suddenly  opened  on  the  magnificent  lake,  smooth 
as  glass  and  studded  with  wooded  islets.  It  might 
be  Loch  Katrine  on  a  larger  scale.  So  clear  is  the 
still  water,  that  you  may  see  far  down  the  reflection 
of  the  beetling  cliffs.  The  lake  is  forty  miles  long. 
About  half-way  up  is  the  newly-discovered  silver- 


mine,  which  is  being  worked  by  a  company  of 
Victoria  merchants.  This  district  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  Government,  and  is  reported  to  be  highly 
argentiferous.  A  few  rich  silver  leads  would  do 
more  to  bring  in  a  permanent  population  than  all 
the  gold  in  British  Columbia :  for  silver  does  not 
require  the  same  sinking  of  capital  as  gold-mining 
does,  except  when  it  is  found  among  quartz." 

Douglas  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Harrison 
Lake  ;  and  from  that  point  the  traveller  proceeds  by 
land  and  water  alternately,  traversing  the  Lillooet, 
Anderson,  and  Seton  Lakes,  which  are  connected 
by  a  road  passable  by  wagons.  There  is  another 
route  up  the  valley  of  the  Frazer  ;  but  it  was  less 
used  in  1861,  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  canons,  or  gorges,  through  which  the 
mighty  river  roars  and  chafes  its  way. 

Large  trains  of  mules  and  pack  horses  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with,  slowly  wending  their  way 
to  the  mines.  Fifteen  miles  on  a  good  road  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  day's  journey  for  a  loaded  train ;  and 
if  a  river  has  to  be  crossed,  and  there  is  no  bridge, 
the  men  have  to  unpack  the  goods,  carry  them 
over  in  a  boat,  and  swim  the  animals  across.  This 
operation  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  the 
fatigue  to  man  and  beast  is  equal  to  half  a  day's 
journey.  No  wonder,  then,  that  flour  and  bacon 
cost  4s.  and  10s.  per  ft),  at  the  mines. 

There  is  some  excellent  land  for  farming  between 
Douglas  and  Cariboo.  Provisions  would  be  very 
much  cheapened,  if  a  few  people  would  resist  the 
gold  fever,  and  set  about  making  a  fortune  by  the 
less  exciting,  but  surer  means  of  cultivating  crops 
and  opening  dairy  farms.  Packing  is  also  a  profitable 
trade.  A  few  years  ago,  one  Richardson  started  in 
that  line,  with  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  a  few  dollars  ; 
in  1861  he  had  a  train  of  forty  animals,  and  had 
realized  $15,000.  The  owners  of  another  pack- 
train  cleared  nearly  1,000Z.  by  every  expedition 
which  reached  the  mines. 

Lillooet  became  a  station  of  some  importance 
during  the  season  of  which  we  speak,  and  was 
therefore  visited,  at  different  intervals,  by  the 
Bishop  and  some  of  his  clergy,  who  were  generally 
very  cordially  received  by  the  miners,  in  spite  of 
the  uncompromising  manner  in  which  the  crying 
sins  of  these  rough  men  were  condemned  by  the 
missionaries.  But  although  drunkenness,  immo- 
rality, and  infidelity  prevailed  to  a  lamentable 
extent,  there  was  a  marked  absence  of  serious 
crime,  thanks  to  the  wise  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  activity  and  firmness  of  the  officers 
of  the  law.  There  is  one  practice  which  the  clergy 
have  striven  earnestly  to  check — viz.  Sunday- 
trading.  In  all  the  mining  districts,  Sunday  is 
one  of  the  busiest  days  in  the  week.  The  men 
knock  off  work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
following  day  is  devoted  to  business  of  all  sorts — 
buying  and  selling,  repairing  apparatus,  travelling, 
&c. ;  while  their  leisure  time  is  too  frequently  spent 
in  gambling,  drinking,  and  such  like  employments, 
the  sin  of  which  they  obstinately  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge. Now  and  then,  the  missionary  succeeds  in 
gathering  a  few  together  for  service,  and  tells  them 
of  the  hid  Treasure,  and  of  the  seed  which  fell  on 
good  ground  ;  and,  occasionally,  some  hard  hearts 
seem  touched  for  the  moment,  but  who  can  tell 
how  long  the  impression  will  last  ?  May  God  of 
His  mercy  grant  that  the  bread  thus  cast  upon  the 
waters  may  be  found  even  after  many  days  ! 
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The  process  by  which  the  gold  is  reached  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  earliest 
searchers  in  British  Columbia  found  it  in  the  form 
of  dust,  which  impregnated  the  deposit  brought 
down  by  the  Frazer,  and  was  obtained  by  washing 
the  sand,  gravel,  and  other  debris.  The  existence 
of  gold-dust  is  a  sure  token  that  the  matrix  exists 
further  up  stream.  The  miner  eagerly  pushes  on, 
and  is  able  to  judge,  by  the  increasing  size  of  the 
nuggets,  how  near  he  is  approaching  the  desired 
goal. 

The  following  extract  from  the  correspondence 
of  one  of  the  clergy,  who  spent  some  weeks  at 
Lillooet,  during  the  season  of  1861,  will  give  some 
notion  of  the  process  at  that  place  : — 

"  I  spent  Saturday  afternoon  at  Martin's  Flat, 
according  to  promise.  At  two  p.m.  they  left  off 
work,  and  proceeded  to  clean  up  their  week's 
washing.  They  were  working  their  claim,  i.  e.  their 
portion  of  ground,  which  was  about  800  feet  square, 
in  three  separate  places.  The  same  process  went 
on  at  all.  A  shaft  had  been  sunk  for  20  feet,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  this  a  tunnel  was  carried 
through  to  the  river.  Along  this  tunnel,  which  is 
intended  to  carry  off  the  waste  water,  sluice-boxes 
are  laid,  containing  quicksilver,  to  draw  any  gold- 
dust  which  may  'escape  the  first  boxes  through 
which  it  passes.  The  '  pay-dirt,'  which  contains  the 
gold,  is  a  stratum  chiefly  of  sand  and  gravel,  over 
which  lies  the  upper  soil,  six  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  pay-dirt  varies  in  thickness  from  one  to 
four  feet.  The  upper  soil  is  stripped  off,  and  a 
trench  run  down  obliquely  to  where  the  tunnel 
begins.  Water  is  brought  by  ditches,  often  from  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  One  stream  is  brought  to 
this  trench,  which  is  laid  with  open  sluice-boxes, 
holding  quicksilver  ;  and  as  it  falls  over  the  edge 
of  the  bank  into  the  trench,  it  keeps  washing  away 
the  earth  ;  while,  to  expedite  matters,  another 
stream  is  brought  through  long  hose  pipes  with 
gigantic  nozzles,  with  which  the  miners  play  upon 
the  face  of  the  bank,  and  so  the  upper  soil  and 
pay-dirt  are  washed  down  into  the  trench,  which 
all  this  time  is  growing  longer,  and  others  are 
opened  out  on  either  side,  provided  with  their 
sluice-boxes.  Hatches  are  constructed  in  various 
parts  of  the  '  claim,'  so  it  is  easy  to  dam  up  and  turn 
the  water  whenever  they  want  to  stop  work.  On 
the  day  of  my  visit,  the  streams  were  turned  off, 
and  I  took  my  stand  at  the  place  where  the  tunnel 
begins.  The  miners  then  swept  down  the  sluice- 
boxes,  through  which  a  little  water  was  allowed  to 
flow,  and  the  quicksilver  was  at  length  collected  at 
the  lower  end,  where  a  wooden  hatch  prevented  its 
escape.  It  was  then  shovelled  into  buckets,  and 
the  trenches  were  reported  '  cleaned  up.'  The 
tunnel-boxes  are  usually  cleaned  up  only  once  in 
the  season.  The  buckets  were  then  taken  to  the 
washing-pool,  and  their  contents — gravel,  black 
sand,  and  quicksilver — were  rinsed  again  and 
again,  till  nothing  but  the  mercury  remained. 
Ihis  was  put  into  cloths,  and  strained  by  squeez- 
ing ;  the  pure  quicksilver  escaped  into  basins — 
what  remained  was  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and 
gold,  value  per  ounce,  |15  (3^.).  Divided  among 
the  gang,  the  amount  this  week  would  give  each 
man  from  |10  to  $15  per  diem  ;  but  then  there  are 
expenses,  wages  to  hired  hands,  &c.  Two  things 
were  evident  to  me  :  first,  that  for  mining  on  a  large 
scale,  where  tunnels  are  required,  a  man  must  be 


a  good  practical  engineer,  to  say  nothing  of  car- 
penter ;  secondly,  that  capital  is  necessary  at  start- 
ing. Martin  had  to  pay  $3,000,  in  order  to  buy  up 
the  water  supply  from  the  man  who  brought  it  in 
two  years  ago.  In  Cariboo,  where  evidently  the 
matrix  of  the  gold  has  been  discovered,  the  pieces 
are  coarse  and  large,  often  from  half  an  ounce  to 
three  or  four  ounces  in  weight,  and  therefore  quick- 
silver is  not  needed,  I  made  Martin  show  me  how 
to  '  take  a  prospect.'  He  dug  a  spadeful  out  of  the 
pay-dirt,  and  put  it  in  a  fryingpan.  This  he  filled 
with  water  ;  and,  as  he  shook  and  stirred  it,  he 
allowed  the  stream  to  run  gently  over  it,  till 
nothing  was  left  save  a  little  black  sand,  in  which 
appeared  some  tiny  specks  of  gold.  Thus  they 
roughly  estimate  the  paying  qualities  of  a  '  bar  ; 
6  or  7  cents  {3d.  or  4d.)  to  the  pan  would  be  a  very 
good  paying  claim." 

Arrangements  were  made  this  year  by  Govern- 
ment for  a  "  gold  escort,"  for  the  safe  conveyance 
of  the  miners'  wealth  from  the  upper  country  to 
the  Victoria  bankers'  hands.  It  consisted  of  a 
sergeant  and  six  men  of  the  Engineers,  under  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Elwyn,  Magistrate  and  Gold  Com- 
missioner. The  escort  has  done  good  service,  and 
has  probably  contributed  greatly  to  the  general 
good  order  of  the  country,  preventing  a  repetition 
of  the  murder  and  outrage  of  which  we  have  so 
often  heard  in  other  gold  colonies. 

Labour  at  the  mines  ceases  about  the  month  of 
October,  and  men  come  down  the  country  in  num- 
bers ;  some  remaining  in  Yale,  Lytton,  and  the 
other  towns,  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
hastening  back  to  California  or  the  States,  to  dis- 
sipate their  wealth  in  riot  and  gambling  ;  after 
which  they  will  return  for  more,  or  seek  their 
fortune  elsewhere. 

The  yield  in  the  Cariboo  district  that  year  was 
enormous  ;  100  ounces  per  diem  was  said  to  be  not 
uncommon,  which,  at  the  rate  of  31.  per  ounce, 
gives  300 Z.  sterling  a  day  !  A  correspondent  re- 
lates the  case  of  "  a  shoemaker's  assistant,  who 
started,  in  the  spring,  almost  penniless  ;  he  re- 
turned, at  the  end  of  the  season,  with  6,000Z." 
This,  however,  must  be  an  uncommon  case.  Men 
without  capital,  who  rush  up  to  the  mines,  under 
the  idea  that  they  can  pick  up  gold  as  children  do 
"  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,"  soon  find  out  their 
mistake,  when  ruin  and  starvation  stare  them  in 
the  face.  Even  in  this  extremity,  a  resource  is 
sometimes  open  to  them,  of  the  hardship  of  which 
the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following  conversa- 
tion : — "  A  talk  I  had  lately  with  a  man  from 
Cariboo,  will  give  you  some  notion  of  things  in  that 
district.  After  speaking  of  the  immense  yield,  he 
said,  '  There's  a  sad  number  who  couldn't  strike 
paying  claims  this  year.'  '  But,'  I  said,  '  could 
they  not  get  work,  as  labourers,  on  other  claims  ? ' 
'  Well,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  a  man 
couldn't  get  along  any  other  way,  he  could  always 
get  $10  a  day  wages.'  "  Is  any  one  inclined  to 
pity  an  unfortunate,  who,  despairing  of  any  better 
fortune,  is  driven  to  take  wages  at  the  rate  of  7001. 
a  year  ?  There  is,  however,  a  really  dark  side  to 
the  picture. 

One  reason  why  Columbia  has  made  so  little 
progress  as  a  colony,  is  the  fluctuating  nature  of 
the  population.  The  country  is  little  the  better 
for  all  the  wealth  which  has  been  dug  out  of  its 
bosom,  because  the  men  who  have  won  these 
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enormous  fortunes  have  gone  to  spend  them  where 
luxuries  were  attainable,  instead  of  investing  their 
gold  in  land,  fisheries,  and  other  ventures  beneficial 
to  the  community  at  large.  There  are  excellent 
openings  for  men  who  really  intend  to  settle  ;  and 
the  few  who  have  tried  the  experiment  have  been 
well  repaid  for  their  outlay. 

{To  be  continued.) 


UPPER  EGYPT. 
Letter  No.  4. 

Assouan,  January  8th. 

We  left  Luxor  December  26th,  in  the  afternoon, 
with  a  light  wind,  which  after  sunset  freshened  to 
a  breeze.  I  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  reading,  when 
I  smelt  burning  wood,  and  went  out  to  see  the 
cause.  On  opening  the  hatchway  of  the  hold  at 
the  back  of  the  kitchen  a  volume  of  smoke  rolled 
out,  and  it  was  clear  we  were  on  fire.  Our  English 
servant  jumped  down  into  the  hold  with  a  can  of 
water.  I  gave  orders  for  the  boat  to  be  run  ashore 
immediately,  while  I  turned  to  the  dragoman : 
"  Dirweesh,  where's  your  gunpowder  ? "  "  There's 
some  in  the  hold."  "Where?"  "In  a  black 
bottle  on  the  shelf."  The  bottle  was  handed  out 
to  our  great  relief,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire 
was  checked,  and  we  were  safe.  It  appeared  that, 
in  consequence  of  our  Christmas  festivities,  the 
fire  had  worked  through  the  bottom  of  the  kitchen 
till  it  reached  the  wood,  and  had  already  burnt  a 
hole  as  large  as  my  fist  into  the  hold.  Ten  minutes 
more  and  we  should  have  been  in  a  blaze,  with  a 
dry  old  boat  and  a  blowing  wind,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  bottle  of  gunpowder.  We  were  just  in 
time.    Deo  gratias. 

There  are  abundance  of  wild  fowl,  ducks,  and 
geese  of  various  species.  Along  the  bank  are  large 
plantations  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  produces  an  ex- 
cellent sugar.  There  is  often  a  manufactory  at- 
tached to  the  plantations,  and  the  sugar  is  prepared 
and  refined  in  the  country.  These  are  invariably 
the  property  of  the  reigning  Pasha,  or  some  of  his 
family.  The  cotton  plant  also  grows  here  in  great 
luxuriance.  After  the  little  stunted  plants  I  had 
seen  in  Malta,  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself 
totally  lost  to  sight  while  walking  in  the  planta- 
tions. The  cotton,  I  am  told,  is  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  its  cultivation  is  extending.  Nothing 
is  needed  here  to  grow  com,  cotton,  and  sugar,  but 
irrigation.  The  water  is  frequently  raised  by 
waterwheels,  turned  by  a  buffalo  ;  but  the  more 
usual  method  is  the  "  shadoof."  I  think  you  know 
what  it  is.  Two  rude  upright  posts  driven  into 
the  bank  with  another  across  like  a  gallows ;  on 
this  is  slung  a  long  pole  ;  the  short  end  over  the 
land  loaded  heavily  with  a  lump  of  clay,  and  the 
leathern  bucket  suspended  on  the  longer  end  over 
the  water.  The  labourer,  with  a  forward  swing  of 
the  body,  brings  the  bucket  down  to  the  water, 
and  the  weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever  brings 
it  up  again  full  to  his  hands,  when  it  is  emptied 
into  a  trough  or  prepared  ditch.  An  ordinary 
shadoof  will  raise  water  about  six  feet,  and  when 
the  bank  is  high,  two,  and  even  three  of  these 
machines  are  used  one  above  another.   The  poor 


fellows  who  work  them  are  generally  naked,  except 
a  band  round  the  loins,  and  some  kind  of  cap  on 
the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  sun.  Their  wages 
are  about  two  piastres  (bd.)  a  day  ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  discontented,  and  you  may  hear  their 
untired  monotonous  song  mingling  with  the  dismal 
creaking  of  the  machine  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  hot  day.  It  must  require  some  practice  to 
handle  the  shadoof;  I  made  the  attempt,  but 
found  that  had  I  dared  to  throw  forward  the  whole 
body,  as  is  needful  for  the  work,  I  must  inevitably 
have  gone  head-foremost  into  the  pool  below. 

On  the  28th  we  reached  the  district  town  of 
Esne,  and  halted  for  two  days,  as  the  men  wished 
to  bake  their  bread.  J ust  as  it  was  growing  dusk 
we  saw  a  strange  looking  figure,  dressed  in  flannel 
knee-breeches,  grey  stockings,  and  a  battered  white 
hat,  draw  near,  make  some  inquiries  in  Arabic, 
and  then  enter  our  boat ;  under  this  strange  guise 

S         discovered  an  old  acquaintance.    It  was 

Captain  Peel,  returning  from  Darjoor.  With  one 
companion,  and  that  not  an  Englishman,  he  had 
penetrated  thus  far  when  he  and  his  companion 
were  attacked  by  one  of  the  fearful  fevers  of  the 
country,  and  after  much  suffering  and  hardly 
escaping  with  his  life  he  was  now  returning  home. 
He  stopped  to  tea  with  us,  and  gave  us  some  ac- 
count of  his  adventures,  and  then  hurried  on  ;  his 
boat,  a  wretched  "kandjeh"  of  the  country,  had 
an  unglazed  cabin,  open  to  every  wind,  and  un- 
supplied  with  every  comfort ;  but  he  did  not  care, 
it  was  luxury  to  him  after  what  he  had  gone 
through,  and  refusing  the  supplies  we  pressed 
upon  him,  he  was  off.  I  believe  he  had  nothing 
to  eat  on  board  beyond  coarse  bread ;  nothing  to 
drink  but  water,  and  his  wardrobe  was  the  clothes 
in  which  he  stood.  He  left  us  strongly  impressed 
by  his  true  English  heart  and  gallant  spirit ;  we 
watched  his  boat  out  of  sight,  and  turned  back 
with  a  real  thankfulness  that  a  valuable  life  had 
been  preserved  from  African  fevers. 

Esne  is  a  town  of  considerable  population,  but 
dirty  and  uninteresting.  In  the  midst  of  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple.  One  hall  alone 
remains,  supported  on  about  a  dozen  pillars  ;  but 
being  blocked  up  by  houses,  and  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet,  it  has  a  confined  dungeon- 
like appearance,  and  I  was  soon  content  to  leave 
it.  The  country  round  Esne  is  rich  corn  land,  and 
the  wide  valley  seems  enclosed  in  a  grand  amphi- 
theatre of  rocks,  the  lights  upon  which  at  sunset 
are  most  lovely.  Esne  has  the  repuation  of  a  very 
immoral  place,  as  it  is  the  resort  of  the  dancing 
girls  who,  as  Dirweesh  tells  me,  are  banished  here 
from  Cairo.  The  great  facility  of  divorce,  both 
here  and  everywhere,  must  tend  to  demoralize  the 
people.  We  have  an  example  in  our  crew.  Ma- 
homet Dwad  has  a  wife  at  Esne,  and  I  gave  him 
leave  to  live  on  shore  while  we  were  there,  but  he 
declined,  and  said  he  was  going  to  be  divorced 
from  her.  "  Why  ?"  I  asked.  "  Oh  !  he  did  not 
like  her,  and  her  mother  meddled  too  much." 
Accordingly,  during  the  two  days  we  were  here  he 
obtained  his  divorce.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
the  true  cause  was  that  he  had  married  another 
wife  at  Luxor  whom  he  liked  better. 

Bee.  31st. — Left  Esne  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  ran 
up  thirty  miles  to  Edjoo,  where  are  the  remains  of 
another  temple.  Here  we  found  an  English  party 
on  their  return,  and  a  hearty  invitation  to  spend 
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New  Year's  Eve  with  them.  I  much  enjoy  these 
meetings  far  away  from  home — one's  heart  expands 
so  genially  towards  one's  countrymen  in  a  distant 
land.  We  persuaded  them  to  stay  the  next  day, 
and  accept  our  hospitality  in  return,  and  in  the 
meantime  made  a  party  to  visit  the  temple.  Edjoo 
is  a  dirty  little  village,  full  of  naked  children, 
bawling  for  "  baksheesh,"  and  of  savage  dogs.  The 
temple  has  massive  remains  :  it  has  one  of  its  huge 
pylse  and  an  extensive  open  court  with  perfect 
walls,  and  some  interesting  sculptures  ;  but  it  is 
choked  with  rubbish,  and  altogether  very  disap- 
pointing after  Thebes.  We  parted  with  our  plea- 
sant acquaintances  next  day,  when  their  place  was 

taken  by  H  and  his  party,  whom  I  had  long 

expected  to  meet  on  their  way  down.    H  has 

had  a  terrible  attack  of  ophthalmia,  the  only  case 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of  among  gentlemen.  It  is 
not  uncommon  among  the  men,  from  their  exposure 
to  the  night  air,  and  neglect  of  washing  their  eyes. 
The  ordinary  remedy  is  a  solution  of  caustic  applied 
to  the  eye  just  inside  the  lower  eyelid.  I  have 
applied  it  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  to  the  eyes  of 

one  of  our  crew,  and  with  perfect  success.  H  

was  obliged  also  to  use  blisters  on  the  temples  and 
behind  the  ears,  and  to  live  in  a  darkened  room 
for  weeks.  He  has  suflfered  much,  both  in  actual 
pain  and  in  alarm  lest  he  should  lose  his  sight.  He 
can  now  get  out  with  a  green  shade. 

Two  days  more  brought  us  up  to  Gebel  Silsilis, 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  places  I 
have  seen.  The  valley  has  been  gradually  narrow- 
ing, and  here  the  rocks  on  either  side  advance  to 
the  river's  edge.  On  the  east  side  lie  the  huge 
quarries  from  which  the  sandstone  blocks  were 
hewn  which  built  the  temples  of  Thebes,  and  on 
the  west  side  a  succession  of  small  caves.  The 
quarries,  from  their  extent,  are  almost  as  great 
marvels  as  the  temples  themselves  ;  for  how  were 
they  worked  without  gunpowder,  and  with  scanty 
tools  ?  Some  of  the  large  blocks  in  the  sides  of 
the  quarries  remain  partly  cut,  and  seem  to  show 
the  method.  A  deep  groove  has  been  chiselled, 
prepared,  apparently,  for  wedges — perhaps  wooden 
wedges,  which,  saturated  with  water,  would  cause 
the  stone  to  split.    Among  the  rocks  and  sand 

here  we  not  unfrequently  start  hares.    S  has 

shot  one  or  two  ;  they  are  of  small  size,  and  nearly 
the  colour  of  a  rabbit,  and  very  good  to  eat.  There 
is  also  a  species  of  small  grouse,  about  the  size  of  a 
partridge,  of  very  handsome  dark  plumage  ;  the 
Arabs  call  them  "  gatta." 

On  the  western  bank  are  a  number  of  small 
caves  and  grottoes,  which  peer  out  curiously  from 
the  face  of  the  rock  on  the  river.  They  are  usually 
very  small ;  some  that  I  stepped  were  six  paces  by 
four,  and  others  five  paces  by  two.  I  would  fain 
have  persuaded  myself  that  these  were  cells  of  the 
ancient  hermits  of  Upper  Egypt.  They  seemed  so 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  that  they  needed 
only  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard  looking  out 
from  their  entrance  to  perfect  the  picture.  We 
know,  also,  that  hermits  abounded  in  the  district ; 
Egypt  was  the  country  of  Antony  and  of  Paul, 
the  cradle  of  the  eremitic  life.  But,  alas ;  my 
vision  was  compelled  to  yield ;  for,  on  further  ex- 
amination, I  found  the  cells  all  filled  with  heathen 
hieroglyphic  paintings  and  sculptures,  but  not  one 
Christian  emblem  could  I,  with  any  ingenuity, 
decipher.    My  hopes  were  encouraged,  at  first,  by 


finding  in  every  cell  three  principal  figures,  in  a 
sitting  posture — all  mutilated  now,  but  always 
three.  But  again  my  better  reason  told  me  that  no 
ancient  Christian  would  have  dared  thus  to  repre- 
sent the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

I  am  charmed  with  this  place  altogether ;  but  to 
be  seen  aright,  it  should  be  seen  by  moonlight. 
The  dark  shadows  of  the  rocks,  the  bright  golden 
sands,  the  silvered  light  on  the  water,  and  the 
silent  stillness  of  the  desert-scene  around,  com- 
bined to  form  a  scene  that  I  can  never  forget.  The 
night  air,  too,  breathed  warm  from  off  the  heated 
sand,  and  I  could  walk  out  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
without  fear.  I  marked  the  thermometer  as  high 
as  68°  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  5th  of 
January.  It  had  been  as  high  as  80°  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

We  left  Gebel-Silsilis  on  the  6th  with  a  gentle 
wind,  and  towards  evening  saw  a  huge  crocodile, 
asleep  under  the  steep  bank.  The  boat  was  halted 
immediately,  and  I  landed  to  circumvent  him 
quietly  from  the  shore.  However,  the  bank  under 
which  he  lay  proved  precipitous  and  impracticable, 
and  friend  "  champsa "  bundled  into  the  water, 
unharmed,  poking  up  his  black  snout  afterwards, 
as  if  to  say,  "  Just  make  a  stumble  on  the  bank, 
and  I'm  ready  for  you  !  " 

It  was  night  when  we  reached  Ombos  (Kom 
Ombou,  the  Arabs  call  it),  and  the  moon,  rising 
beautifully  behind  the  temple,  which  stands  out  on 
a  bluff  promontory  into  the  river,  made  it  present 
the  appearance  of  an  ancient  Norman  fortress,  and 
carried  me  back  in  imagination  to  old  familiar 
scenes.  I  seemed  to  mark  the  portcullis  gateway, 
the  courtyard,  and  the  massive  donjon-keep,  until 
I  felt  quite  disappointed,  when,  in  the  morning, 
the  disenchanting  daylight  presented  a  veritable 
Egyptian  temple  to  my  view.  Yet  it  proved  very 
interesting,  from  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
pillars,  and  the  picturesque  way  in  which  they  are 
thrown  ;  its  position,  also,  adds  much  to  the  effect 
— a  small  round  hill,  almost  isolated,  commanding 
a  fine  view  over  the  river,  while  from  the  landward 
the  desert  runs  quite  up  to  the  temple,  and  has 
half  buried  some  of  its  ruins  in  the  sand.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  are  the  most  decorated  I 
have  seen,  elaborately  carved,  and  all  of  differing 
patterns  ;  they  would  supply  some  beautiful  models 
to  our  church  architects  and  sculptors.  Among 
the  sculptures  on  the  wall  may  frequently  be  seen 
the  crocodile-headed  deity ;  and  at  other  times  the 
crocodile  is  represented  as  an  object  of  worship  on 
an  altar.  You  remember  that,  at  Dendyra,  I  found 
the  crocodile  represented  with  a  man  on  his  back, 
piercing  him  through  with  a  spear.  This  difference 
of  faith  was  the  cause  of  the  bloody  feud  between 
the  men  of  Ombos  and  the  men  of  Jentyra,  which 
Juvenal  narrated,  and  perhaps  witnessed,  as  Siene 
(or  Assouan),  not  thirty  miles  distant  from  Ombos, 
was  the  place  of  his  banishment.  Juvenal  I  have 
not  with  me  ;  but  I  got  out  my  Herodotus,  and 
read  his  stories  of  the  sacred  crocodiles,  which  were 
fed  by  the  priests,  and  adorned  with  necklaces  and 
armlets ;  and,  with  these  representations  before 
me,  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
narration. 

The  next  morning,  we  were  roused  early  by  our 

English  servant,  who  came  in  to  tell  us  that  D  's 

boat  was  in  sight,  and  would  presently  be  with  us. 
We  got  up  at  once  and  dressed,  and  they  were 
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soon  alongside,  all  well  and  hearty,  with  letters 
and  good  news  from  home.  We  went  on  board 
their  boat,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind, 
made  on  at  once  for  Assouan.  How  pleasant  it  is 
to  meet  with  friendly  faces,  and  friendly  hearts, 
and  news  from  home,  in  a  foreign  land  !  Thus  the 
day  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly  by,  and  before 
evening  we  found  ourselves  anchored  among  the 
granite  rocks  off  Assouan.  J.  M. 


RACHEL'S  SECRET. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(Continued  fro7n  page  277.) 
Part  IT. 
CHAPTER  III. 

I  WAS  sitting  drawing  in  my  own  room  a  few 
days  afterwards,  when  I  was  surprised  by  the  en- 
trance of  Uncle  Claud,  who  looked  much  disturbed, 
and  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Maud,"  he  said,  "  can  you  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?  "  and  he  gave  me  the  letter. 

It  was  from  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  and  began  by  say- 
ing that  Marie  was  to  marry  Victor  Charrington, 
Lady  Charrington's  step-son,  and  that  every  one 
was  pleased  but  herself.  She  thought  him  too 
much  of  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  too  indolent 
and  effeminate  ;  but  it  was  settled,  though  the 
marriage  would  not  take  place  until  all  the  parties 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  spring.  Then 
she  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Sir  Claude,  I  have  been 
selfish  to  begin  upon  my  own  concerns,  for  I  have 
a  matter  to  speak  to  you  about,  Avhich  concerns 
Maud,  and  which  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
immediately. 

"  I  have  found  out,  partly  from  some  things 
Marie  has  told  me,  partly  from  circumstances 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  a  way  which 
I  will  explain  to  you  when  we  meet,  that  the  per- 
son calling  herself  Rachel  Gray  (for  I  doubt  it 
being  her  real  name),  is  a  very  designing  woman, 
whom  it  is  most  undesirable  that  Maud  should 
keep  up  an  intimacy  with,  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  she  has,  if  not  at  the  present  moment, 
yet  at  some  very  recent  time,  and  often  since  she 
came  to  the  Farm,  harboured  in  her  house  some 
male  relation  or  friend,  who  was  lying  perdu,  and 
who  had  some  pressing  claim  or  right  over  her  ; 
whom  at  all  events  she  had  urgent  reasons  for 
secreting.  You  know  there  has  always  been  an 
uncomfortable  mystery  about  her ;  from  the  first 
day  I  saw  her  I  felt  that  :  and  she  is  remarkably 
independent  in  her  way  of  thinking  and  acting — 
unfemininely  so  in  my  opinion.  The  fact  I  have 
mentioned  proves  it,  I  think  ;  for  why  did  she 
always  repulse  a  neighbour  so  near  her  as  myself, 
and  one  who  wished  to  befriend  her,  as  she  must 
have  seen,  instead  of  coming  to  me  and  asking  my 
advice  if  she  was  in  any  difficulty  or  embarrass- 
ment ?  Now,  I  should  be  sorry  for  all  this  to  go 
farther  than  yourself,  but  I  consider  it  only  my 
duty,  as  being  in  some  sort  dear  Maud's  chaperon  c, 
at  any  rate  greatly  interested  in  her  for  her  own 
sake,  to  let  you  know  it,  that  you  may  take  what 
steps  you  think  fit  to  withdraw  her  from  the  society 


of  such  a  person.  I  do  not  speak  without  good 
authority,  you  may  feel  sure." 

There  was  a  tiny  note  for  me  inside  this  letter, 
from  Marie. 

"  Dearest  Maud,—  You  wiU  say  that  the '  great 
something '  I  used  to  talk  about,  has  come  to  me 
at  last.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  has.  "  Marie." 

I  gave  back  the  letter  to  Uncle  Claude  with  a 
feeling  of  guilt  which  I  could  not  avoid ;  but  I 
steadied  my  voice,  and  said  : 

"  Uncle,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ? " 

"  What  is  it  ? ■" 

"  Will  you  promise  not  to  ask  me  any  question 
about  it,  but  will  you  ask  Rachel  herself,  or  Dr. 
Lee  ?    I  think  he  knows  what  there  is  to  know." 

"  Dr.  Lee  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  he  knows,"  I  repeated. 

"  Well,  I  will  promise  ;  but  I  must  go  to  Lee 
to-day.  I  must  have  this  charge  substantiated  or 
disproved  for  my  own  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Wilbra- 
ham, dear,  good  woman,  has  got  hold  of  some  bit 
of  gossip,  and  dressed  it  up  into  something  quite 
piquant.  I  daresay  it  is  all  moonshine,  but  I  must 
find  out,  for  your  sake,  my  dear.  Well,  I  will  go 
at  once.    Will  you  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  shrinking  back  ;  "  it  may  be  some- 
thing I  am  not  to  hear.  I  know  it  is  ;  only  I  want 
you  to  know  that  it  is  nothing  wrong.  Poor 
Rachel !  " 

My  uncle  went,  and  I  sat  down  again  to  my 
drawing,  very  much  disturbed.  Marie's  half  story 
about  her  adventure  in  the  garden  five  years  be- 
fore, came  back  to  my  memory,  and  I  felt  sure 
that  at  least  there  was  some  foundation  for  what 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  had  said.  I  had  no  idea  what  it 
could  be,  but  now  perhaps  the  mystery  would  be 
lightened.  Poor  Rachel  !  Dear  Rachel !  How 
often  she  must  have  wanted  a  friend,  if  she  had 
had  a  heavy  secret  to  keep  for  so  long.  And  what 
would  be  the  consequence  to  her  if  it  were  found 
out  !  I  was  no  longer  a  child,  and  I  might  perhaps 
help  her  if  I  went  to  her  now.  My  cheek  glowed 
with  eagerness  at  the  thought,  and  I  ran  after  my 
uncle  and  told  him  of  it. 

"  Think,  uncle  !  "  I  said,  "  here  is  something 
said  against  her  that  touches  her  character,  and  I 
am  the  only  friend  she  has.  Ought  I  not  to  go  and 
tell  her  fairly  and  openly,  and  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  clearing  herself?  I  should  feel  as  if  I 
belonged  to  a  conspiracy  against  her  if  I  did  not. 
And  she  alone  and  unconscious  !  0,  uncle,  let 
me  go  !  " 

"  Go,  by  all  means,  dear  child,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Let  us  have  nothing  underhand.  Give  her  fair 
warning.  I  wish  Mrs.  Wilbraham  had  waited  to 
tell  me  what  she  had  to  say.  After  all,  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  bit  of  gossip  ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
investigate  it  for  your  sake." 

He  went  down  the  road,  and  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
with  all  speed,  and  drove  oft'  to  Rachel.  She  was 
out  when  I  arrived,  and  as  I  sat  do^vn  to  wait  for 
her  return,  I  reflected  a  good  deal  upon  the  train 
of  circumstances  which  had  led  me  to  be  so 
strangely  and  ignorantly  concerned  in  her  story, 
and  made  me,  against  my  will  in  some  sort,  a  par- 
ticipator in  it.  I  think  it  was  the  word  "  under- 
hand "  used  by  Uncle  Claude,  just  before,  which 
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made  me  a  little  uneasy.  Kennedy  Edwards  had 
made  use  of  it,  with  regard  to  Eachel,  five  years 
before  ;  I  remembered  it  well.  But  then  it  had 
not  been  in  my  power  to  help  what  had  passed. 
I  had  made  a  promise,  and  I  could  not  break  it. 
Kennedy  had  said  that  promises  ought  sometimes 
to  be  broken.  I  had  not  understood  that  to  be 
possible  at  the  time,  now  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was 
true  in  the  abstract,  but  not,  I  thought,  as  applied 
to  my  own  case.  For,  after  all,  what  had  I  to  do 
with  Rachel's  secret,  beyond  what  she  might  choose 
to  reA^eal  to  me  ?  And  how  was  I  to  know  that 
she  was  even  at  liberty  to  do  so  ?  It  might  affect 
some  one  else  ;  I  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  so. 
It  would  argue  a  want  of  delicacy  and  of  confidence 
to  hint  at  such  a  thing  ;  and  now,  especially,  when 
a  suspicion  of  wrong  was  so  cruelly  cast  upon  her. 
Oh,  no  !  It  was  not  the  time  to  seek  to  release 
myself  from  my  promise,  even  if  I  really  wished  it, 
which  I  was  not  sure  that  I  did. 

She  came  in  presently,  looking  so  fagged  that  I 
repented  having  come,  and  almost  resolved  to  go 
back  and  reserve  my  communication  for  another 
day.  But  I  had  already  half  passed  the  rubicon, 
and  as  I  knew  that  what  I  had  to  say  must  give 
pain,  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better,  and  so, 
with  some  hesitation  and  difficulty,  I  spoke  out. 
I  told  her  the  substance  of  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  letter 
as  nearly  as  I  could  recall  it,  word  for  word  ;  said 
where  Uncle  Claude  had  gone,  and  finished  by 
putting  my  arms  round  her  neck,  and  begging  her 
pardon. 

She  held  them  there  for  a  long  time,  as  if  the 
pressui'e  comforted  her,  drawing  me  closer  and 
closer,  with  a  grasp  which  was  almost  convulsive. 
When  she  released  me  and  I  could  see  hef,  her 
face  was  not  agitated  as  I  expected,  but  only  very 
quiet  and  determined.  She  made  me  sit  down 
on  the  sofa,  and  leant  against  the  arm  of  it 
herself,  as  she  thanked  me  for  coming,  in  a  low 
calm  voice. 

"  Sir  Claude  will  come  here,  I  suppose,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied  ;  "  he  has  gone  to 
Dr.  Lee." 

"  I  wish  him  to  come,"  she  said  in  a  weary 
voice.  "  I  want  to  tell  him.  I  will  trust  to  his 
generosity  ;  I  think  I  may  be  sure  of  that  as  far 
as — another  is  concerned.  You  don't  suppose," 
she  continued,  suddenly  clasping  her  hands  with 
passionate  energy,  while  her  eyes  glowed,  and  her 
colour  came,  "you  don't  suppose  that  if  I  could 
have  eased  myself  of  this  heavy,  heavy  burden,  I 
would  not  have  done  so,  years  ago  !  Why,  I  have 
borne  it  in  silence  and  alone,  when  I  felt  as  if  I 
should  have  fallen  down  under  it  and  died  !  I 
have  kept  myself  from  the  society  of  others,  when 
that  society  would  have  been  a  comfort  and  refuge 
to  me  from  my  own  weary  thoughts,  because  I  felt 
I  was  not  a  fit  companion  for  the  young  and  happy. 
Sometimes  I  have  grown  sick  with  longing  for  one 
ear  in  which  to  coiifide." 

"  Eachel,"  I  said,  earnestly,  "  why  won't  you 
confide  in  me  ?  " 

She  made  a  gesture  of  entreaty,  but  I  went  on. 
"  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  anything  ; 
but  I  am  not  a  child  now." 

I  waited  anxiously  for  an  answer.  It  was  very 
long  in  coming,  and  when  it  did  come  it  disap- 
pointed me.  "  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
asking,  Maud." 


"  Perhaps  not,"  I  said,  "  but  I  know  one  thing  ; 
that  it  would  comfort  you.  And  if  it  is  anything 
that  concerns  me,  that  would  hurt  me,  and  which 
you  keep  from  me  because  you  think  so — I  some- 
times think  it  is— don't  do  it,  Eachel  ;  tell  me, 
and  make  your  own  heart  lighter  ! " 

I  stood  up  in  my  energy  of  entreaty  and  yet 
almost  feared  her  reply.  But  she  shook  her  head. 
"  You  distress  me,  Maud,"  she  said,  "  more  than  I 
can  tell.  Believe  me,  it  would  make  my  heart 
heavier,  instead  of  lighter,  were  I  to  do  as  you  ask 
me.  Ah  !  so  much  heavier,  that  I  don't  think  it 
would  ever  rise  again.  But  I  will  tell  Sir  Claude, 
and  then — well,"  with  a  heavy,  long  sigh,  "  if  he 
thinks  best,  he  can  tell  you  ;  at  least  he  will  have 
my  consent.  Now  dear,  dear  Maud,  go.  I  must 
not  look  at  your  eyes  any  more,  or  I  shall  take 
back  what  I  have  just  said.  Go  !  "  she  repeated  a 
little  imperiously,  as  I  looked  at  her,  wistful  and 
embarrassed — and  I  went. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

When  I  got  outside  the  gate,  I  saw  the  figure  of 
a  gentleman  standing  close  to  my  pony's  head.  A 
slightly  made  man,  scarcely  above  middle  height, 
with  fair  hair,  and  a  great  amount  of  light  silky 
beard.  At  the  noise  of  the  gate  he  turned  round, 
and  taking  off"  his  hat,  said  :  "  My  aunt  never  got 
my  last  letter,  it  seems,  Miss  Eamsay,  and  is  in 
Paris  at  this  moment  ;  so  here  am  I,  waif  and 
stray  like,  in  my  native  country'-.  Hard,  isn't  it  ? 
All  the  furniture  at  Erleswode  is  done  up  in  brown- 
holland  bags.  May  I  come  on  to  LariLon,  and  see 
Sir  Claude?" 

Before  he  had  half  finished  his  sentence  I  had 
recognised  the  voice  and  the  speaker,  and  held  out 
my  hand.  He  shook  it  cordially.  "  I  should  have 
known  you  anywhere,"  he  said,  in  kindly,  frank 
tones  ;  "  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  at  home  again  ! 
You  smile  ;  but  though  I  have  been  a  homeless  sort 
of  being  all  my  life,  I  call  this  home,"  and  he  pointed 
first  to  the  sky,  and  then  to  the  trees  and  fields. 

"  I  am  glad  you  do,"  I  said  ;  and  I  was  very 
glad  indeed.  The  first  sound  of  his  voice  had  brought 
back  the  old  feeling  of  confidence  which  I  used  to 
have  when  he  talked  to  me  as  a  child. 

Sitting  by  his  side  in  the  pony-carriage,  while 
he  drove  me  home,  I  was  able  to  observe  my  com- 
panion more  particularly.  There  was  all  the  dif- 
ference one  might  expect  to  see  between  the  youth 
of  twenty,  and  the  more  set  manhood  of  twenty- 
five,  but  not  a  particle  more.  His  blue  eyes  had  a 
more  steadfast  look  in  them,  but  they  sparkled 
with  just  the  same  expression  of  fun  and  merriment ; 
his  mouth  had  taken  a  firmer  and  more  decided 
outline,  but  it  was  as  sweet  and  tranquil  as  ever  ; 
and  though  the  complexion  was  browned,  the  hair 
several  shades  darker,  and  the  chin  hidden  in 
curling  beard,  it  was  an  essentially  young  face 
still — a  face  which  inspired  trust,  and  which,  in  any 
court  of  justice,  would  have  been  its  own  guarantee 
for  the  honesty  and  honour  of  its  possessor. 

I  had  hardly  completed  my  survey,  when  I  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  bent  on  examining  me  in 
a  like  manner.  I  believe  we  both  read  each  other  s 
thoughts  at  the  same  moment,  and,  after  endeavour- 
ing to  look  demure,  m'c  both  laughed  at  our  ill- 
success.  When  we  got  to  Lariton,  Uncle  Claude 
had  not  yet  returned.    As  we  walked  about  the 
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garden,  waiting  for  him,  I  mentioned  Marie's  en- 
gagement, and  found  that  her  brother  knew  nothing 
of  it.  The  letters  conveying  the  intelligence  had 
doubtless  arrived  after  his  departure  from  Quebec. 
His  brow  clouded,  and  I  thought  he  looked  uneasy, 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  began  immediately  after- 
wards to  ask  me  all  sorts  of  questions  about  mutual 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

"  And  how  is  Dr.  Lee  ? "  he  asked  at  length, 
"  Do  you  still  obey  him  as  implicitly  as  ever  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  I  do,"  I  replied,  hesitatingly. 

Mr.  Edwardes  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
then  laughed.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  do,"  he  said. 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  impugn  your  young  ladyhood. 
I  have  always  heard  there  is  nothing  like  a  London 
season  for  emancipating  people  most  completely 
from  old  ties.  What  a  splendid  magnolia  !  I  have 
seen  nothing  like  that  since  I  left  England." 

I  was  vexed  at  being  so  completely  misunder- 
stood, and  replied  with  some  warmth,  that  I  hojDed 
nothing  would  ever  emancipate  me  from  old  ties. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  but  you  convicted 
yourself,  you  know.  Here  comes  Dr.  Lee,  with 
Sir  Claude,  neither  of  them  in  the  least  changed,  I 
declare  !    Yes,  your  uncle  looks  decidedly  older." 

He  sprang  forward  to  meet  them,  and  I  remained 
standing  where  I  was,  with  a  sensation  of  embarrass- 
ment and  vexation  which  I  could  not  at  once  shake 
ofif. 

Kennedy  Edwardes  stayed  that  night  at  Lariton, 
and  the  next  day  started  to  join  his  aunt  and  sister 
in  Paris.  Uncle  Claude  and  Dr.  Lee  had  an  inter- 
view with  Kachel  after  he  left.  I  waited  the  issue 
impatiently,  and  with  a  nervous  dread  as  to  the 
result,  pacing  up  and  down  the  terrace-walk  in 
front  of  the  house  until  I  caught  sight  of  Uncle 
Claude  returning.  I  ran  to  meet  him,  put  my  arm 
in  his,  and  looked  anxiously  in  his  face. 

"  Well,  Maud,  you  may  set  your  mind  at  ease," 
were  his  first  words  ;  "I  shall  not  interdict  Miss 
Gray's  company." 

"  And  did  she  tell  you  her  secret,  uncle  ?  Do 
you  know,  and  may  I  know?"  I  inquired,  with 
trembling  eagerness. 

"  She  would  have  done  so  had  I  wished  it,  but 
I  did  not.  Dr.  Lee  knows  it,  and  vouches  for  her 
truth  and  innocence  of  anything  that  could  be  in- 
sinuated against  her,  and  that  is  enough  for  me. 
He  is  the  soul  of  honour." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  I  know  that." 

"  And  though  he  said  plainly  that  he  thought 
her  mistaken  in  withholding  the  knowledge  of  her 
secret  from  me,  and  from  you,  yet  she  was  not  to 
be  persuaded  on  that  point,  and  so  the  matter 
stands." 

"  But,"  I  rejoined,  "  she  wished  to  tell  you  yes- 
terday morning." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  uncle,  smiling  ;  "  but  how  many 
times  is  a  woman  permitted  to  change  her  mind  ? 
She  is  a  noble  woman  ;  a  little  quixotic  perhaps, 
but  a  noble  woman  for  all  that.  I  could  not  treat 
her  like  a  suspected  criminal ;  and  even  had  she 
wished  to  tell  me,  I  should  have  refused  to  listen." 

Of  course  he  would  !  Uncle  Claude  was  a  true 
English  gentleman  in  his  lofty  ideas  of  honour 
and  chivalry. 

"  Come,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  except 
that  I  approve  of  the  intimacy,  and  shall  write  to 
that  effect  to  Mrs.  Wilbraham." 

And  so  the  matter  ended,  as  I  thought.  The 


next  time  I  saw  Rachel  neither  she  nor  I  mentioned 
the  subject ;  but  she  seemed  less  oppressed  than  I 
had  seen  her  for  a  long  time,  and  the  startled  look 
had  almost  gone  out  of  her  eyes. 

The  next  six  weeks  of  my  life  passed  without 
any  outward  circumstance  worthy  of  record. 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  mote  to  say  she  was  coming 
home.  Business  connected  with  Marie's  marriage 
made  it  imperative  that  she  should  be  in  England  ; 
and  the  Charringtons  were  coming,  too.  I  hailed 
the  prospect.  I  hoped,  vaguely,  that  their  arrival 
might  in  some  way  change  the  current  of  affairs, 
and  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  I  would  not 
write  my  letter  until  I  had  seen  them.  It  hap- 
pened that  Dr.  Lee  was  in  London,  on  a  visit  to 
some  old  friends,  when  they  arrived. 

They  came,  a  large  party — Mrs.  Wilbraham,  her 
nephew  and  niece,  and  the  Charringtons,  with  a 
French  valet  and  maid. 

Marie  invaded  Lariton  alone  the  next  morning. 
She  looked  just  the  same  as  ever,  and  kept  running 
on  upon  one  subject  and  another,  apparently  deter- 
mined not  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
about  her  future  prospects.  At  last,  I  managed  to 
say,  "  Marie,  you  have  said  nothing  about  your 
marriage,  or  Sir  Victor  Charrington." 

She  made  a  little  uneasy  movement,  and  then 
laughed  carelessly.  "  Haven't  I  ?  Well,  I  need 
not  say  much  about  the  last ;  for  I  believe  he  is 
coming  to  fetch  me,  presently.  As  for  the  first,  I 
suppose  it  will  take  place  some  day,  if  no  one 
says  nay." 

"  Is  any  one  likely  to  do  so  ? " 

"  Perhaps  so.  Ken  is  not  more  than  half  de- 
lighted with  his  future  brother-in-law,  I  believe  ; 
and^jret  he  is  very  handsome,  and  very  rich  ;  and 
he  is  a  baronet,  you  know." 

She  spoke  in  a  studied,  careless  tone,  and  sud- 
denly jumped  up,  and  asked  to  look  at  one  of  my 
drawings  ;  but  I  would  not  heed  her. 

"  Marie,"  I  said,  looking  at  her,  "  are  you  very 
happy?" 

"  Maud,"  she  replied,  still  in  the  same  jesting 
way,  "  I  declare  you  are  the  same  earnest,  foolishly 
straightforward  child  as  ever  !  " 

"  Well,  but  you  haven't  answered  me." 

"  What  is  there  to  answer  ?  Don't  look  at  me 
so  !  Of  course,  I  am  happy ;  all  brides-expectant 
are,  or  ought  to  be  so,  I  believe.  You  are  very 
rude  not  to  show  me  your  drawings." 

I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  accede  to  her  re- 
quest ;  but,  when  I  brought  the  drawings,  she  did 
not  seem  to  care  to  examine  them  ;  and,  after 
taking  up  one  or  two  listlessly,  turned  upon  me. 

"  Are  you  very  happy  ? " 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  keenly  on  my  face,  and  I 
felt  myself  colour.  Oh,  no  !  I  was  not  happy ;  but 
how  could  I  own  it  ? 

While  I  hesitated,  she  said :  "  Well,  don't  ask 
me  a  question  that  you  can't  answer  yourself,  that 
is  all.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  one  would  say 
yes  to  that  question.  Why  should  you  or  I  be 
the  tenth  ? " 

It  was  strange  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  cynical 
way ;  but  she  gave  me  no  time  for  more  than  a 
momentary  wonder,  launching  out  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  Paris  and  Parisian  society,  which  amused 
me  by  its  piquant  power  of  description  and  satire, 
and  a  certain  faculty  she  possessed  for  bringing  out 
the  ludicrous  side  of  everything. 
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Sir  Victor  came,  as  Marie  had  said  he  would. 
Yes,  he  was  very  handsome,  very  elegant,  very  well 
dressed,  and  very  polite.  Uncle  Claude  described 
him  exactly,  when  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry 
how  he  liked  him,  "  My  dear,  how  can  I  dare  do 
otherwise  ?  He  is  a  man  of  superlatives."  He 
oppressed  me,  I  own  ;  but  Marie  did  not  seem  one 
whit  subdued.  She  had  plenty  of  a  certain  kind 
of  power  over  him,  and  she  used  it  unmercifully. 
"  Victor,  look  at  the  view  from  that  window — 
Victor,  cojne  here,  and  see  this  drawing — No,  go 
away,  and  don't  come  near  me  just  now  ;  I  want 
to  talk  to  Maud."  And  Sir  Victor  lounged  away 
in  his  insouciant  manner,  and  obeyed  her  change- 
able commands  like  a  well-trained  pointer.  I 
thought,  as  I  watched  her,  that  a  less  submissive 
and  a  more  demonstrative  affection  would  have 
suited  her  better  ;  for  though  she  evidenly  enjoyed 
the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  yet  I  fancied  her 
face  had  something  very  like  contempt  on  it  as 
she  looked  after  him. 

"  Well,  Maud,"  she  whispered,  "  you  have  not 
told  me  what  you  think." 

"  He  is  very  handsome,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  I  told  you  so.    Anything  else  ? " 

"  Very  gentlemanlike."- 
■  "  Of  course.    What  else  ? " 

"  Very  fond  of  you,  Marie." 

Her  lip  curled  slightly.  "  Cela  va  sans  dire.  Is 
that  all  you  have  to  say  ? " 

"  That  is  a  good  deal,  I  think." 

"  Let  me  see  "  (counting  on  her  fingers).  "  Hand- 
some ! — so  is  my  dog  Floss.  Maud,  you  haven't 
seen  him  ;  he  is  such  a  beauty  !  Gentlemanlike  ! 
—  well,  so  is  Floss  ;  more  so  than  many  gentlemen 
I  know.    Very  fond  of  me  ! — so  is  Floss." 

"  Marie,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ? "  < 

"  I  am  speaking  the  precise  truth." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  Ashamed  to  own  that  Sir  Victor  Charrington 
is  handsome,  gentlemanlike,  and  fond  of  me  !  " 

But  I  was  too  vexed  with  her  to  say  any  more. 
She  got  up,  and  went  to  the  window  where  he* 
stood. 

Uncle  Claude  came  in,  and,  engaging  in  con- 
versation with  Sir  Victor,  Marie  came  back  to  me, 
the  mocking  smile  still  on  her  face.  I  could  see 
that  her  manner  was  a  good  deal  forced  ;  but  as  I 
had  not  been  successful  in  gaining  her  confidence 
by  my  little  ebullition,  I  did  not  remark  upon  it ; 
perhaps  some  day  she  might  give  it  unasked. 

Lady  Charrington  was  a  gentle,  faded  lady,  with 
a  kind,  motherly  manner,  which  drew  my  heart  to 
her.  Her  daughter  was  very  different — dark-haired, 
bright-eyed,  dashing,  and  a  thorough  coquette.  She 
had  already  established  a  sort  of  half-flirting  inti- 
macy with  Kennedy  ;  who,  for  his  part,  seemed 
very  well  satisfied  to  be  amused  by  her.  though  not 
at  all  inclined  to  trouble  himself  to  amuse.  The 
first  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  she  took  me 
aside  to  tell  me  that  she  had  been  much  grieved 
at  Uncle  Claude's  decision  about  Eachel,  and  that 
she  was  coming  over  to  Lariton  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "  that  when  Sir  Claude 
hears  what  I  have  to  say,  he  will  see  the  propriety 
of  my  suggestions  ;  if  he  does  not,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say." 

All  of  which  disquieted  me  but  little. 
To  be  continued. 


8. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  COMPOSERS. 
Mozart.    No.  II. 

The  early  part  of  the  life  of  Mozart  is  the  most 
interesting  and  extraordinary.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  history  we  feel  sometimes  painfully  the  con- 
trast between  his  brilliant  gifts  of  genius,  perhaps 
the  noblest  and  most  complete  the  world  has  ever 
known,  united  to  a  character  entirely  deficient  in 
force  and  in  steadiness.  It  is  probable  that  the 
sugar-plum  life  he  led  while  the  plaything  of  Court 
after  Court,  partly  contributed  to  the  deterioratioii 
of  his  character.  Habits  of  work  could  never  be 
thus  acquired,  and  his  genius  so  easily  and  so 
brilliantly  supplied  in  after  life  his  defects  of 
regularity,  that  we  cannot  wonder  he  depended 
entirely  on  it.  But  had  Mozart  been  capable  of 
steady  application,  as  well  as  of  splendid  effort  on 
occasion,  we  might  have  rejoiced  over  treble  the 
number  of  exquisite  musical  works,  and  he  might 
have  spent  a  lengthened  and  happy  life,  instead  of 
dying  prematurely,  overwhelmed  with  melancholy. 

On  Mozart's  return  to  Salzburg,  in  March,  1771, 
with  his  father,  he  found  a  letter  from  Count 
Firmian  of  Milan,  desiring  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  compose  a  dramatic 
cantata,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand with  the  Princess  of  Modena.  The  Empress 
had  chosen  the  celebrated  Hasse,  as  the  oldest  com- 
poser, to  write  the  opera  ;  and  she  wished  her 
youngest  composer,  Wolfgang  Mozart,  to  write  the 
cantata.  "  Ascagno  in  Alba,"  was  the  subject.  It 
was  a  mythological  ojDera.  Mozart  wrote  his  part 
in  three  weeks,  and  when  Hasse  heard  it  at  its 
first  rehearsal  he  exclaimed,  "  This  boy  will  throw 
us  all  into  the  shade."  The  event  proved  the  truth 
of  his  predictions  ;  the  serenade  drew  all  attention 
from  the  opera,  when  in  August,  during  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  marriage,  both  were  successively 
performed. 

The  Mozarts  returned  to  Salzburg  in  December, 
and  Wolfgang  was  commanded  to  compose,  for  the 
enthronization  of  the  new  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
music  for  the  words  from  Metastasio,  "  The  Dream 
of  Scipio." 

They  afterwards  went  to  Milan,  to  write  "Sylla," 
according  to  promise.  This  was  so  popular,  that 
it  had  twenty-six  successive  representations.  The 
Romish  Dictator  owed  something  of  this  to  the  lovely- 
singer  Amicis,  whose  voice  did  credit  to  the  most 
important  parts.  In  the  spring  of  1773,  Mozart 
returned  to  Salzburg,  where  he  chiefly  resided  for 
the  next  two  years,  with  occasional  Sittings  to 
Vienna  and  Munich.  He  wrote  during  this  time 
"  La  Finta  Giardiniera,"  and  "  II  Re  Pastore."  The 
latter  cantata  was  composed  in  1775,  to  do  honour 
to  the  visit  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  -  and  was  very  highly 
esteemed. 

"  Cantatas,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "  are  usually  per- 
formed in  Italy  on  great  occasions  of  festivity,  as 
the  arrival  of  great  personages  in  the  capital  of  a 
state,  or  the  reconciliation  of  princes  after  long 
disunion. 

"  On  these  occasions  they  are  of  considerable 
length,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous  band,  as 
was  the  case  when  Gangauelli  and  the  King  of 
Portugal  were  reconciled,  in  1770  ;  and  when  the 
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Emperor  of  Austria,  about  the  same  time,  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Venice  and  to  Italy,  cantatas  were 
sung  at  Rome  and  at  Venice,  equal  in  length  to  an 
opera.  They  are  in  dialogue,  but  performed  like 
oratorios,  i.  e.  without  action,  or  change  of  scene. 

"They  were  much  in  vogue  during  the  last 
century,  and  were  sometimes  called  canzonette. 
Metastasio  gave  this  name  to  his  charming  lyric 
poems,'  La  Primavera '  '  L'  Estate,'  '  La  Partenza,' 
and  others,  which  have  been  often  set  as  cantatas, 
and  so  called  when  recitative  and  different  airs 
have  been  employed. 

"  Cantatas  are  supposed  to  have  been  invented 
by  Barbara  Strozzi,  a  Venetian  lady,  who,  in  1653, 
published  vocal  compositions,  under  the  title  of 
'  Caritate,  Arietti,  e  Duetti.' 

"  The  most  voluminous  and  original  composer  of 
cantatas  that  has  ever  existed,  seems  to  have  been 
Scarlatti,  who  often  wrote  one  every  day  for  several 
days  together."  Dr.  Burney  himself  bought  thirty- 
five  of  them,  in  Scarlatti's  own  handwriting. 

"  The  violoncello  parts  of  many  of  these  cantatas 
"were  so  excellent,  that  whoever  was  able  to  do 
them  justice  was  thought  a  supernatural  being. 
Geminiani  used  to  relate  that  Franceschilli,  a  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  violoncello  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  accompanied  one  of 
these  cantatas  at  Rome  so  admirably,  while  Scar- 
latti was  at  the  harpsichord,  that  the  company, 
being  good  Catholics,  and  living  in  a  country  where 
miraculous  powers  have  not  yet  ceased,  were  firmly 
persuaded  it  was  not  Franceschilli  who  had  played 
the  violoncello,  but  an  angel  who  had  descended, 
and  assumed  his  shape." 

But  as  we  are  engaged,  not  on  the  history  of 
cantatas,  but  of  Wolfgang  Mozart,  we  must  return 
to  him,  and  his  works  and  life. 

Dr.  Burney  says  of  him  in  1789  : — 

"  Mozart,  who  astonished  all  Europe  by  his  pre- 
mature talents  during  infancy,  is  now  no  less  the 
wonder  of  the  musical  world,  for  his  fertility  and 
knowledge  as  a  composer." 

yi-i  About  nineteen,  Mozart's  independent  life  may 
be  considered  to  begin.  Up  to  this  period  he  had 
been  entirely  guided  and  controlled  by  his  father 
in  all  his  actions.  But  the  time  had  come  when 
this  care  and  guardianship  must  cease,  as  there 
was  no  adequate  sphere  for  the  genius  of  Wolfgang 
in  Salzburg,  and  the  father  would  lose  his  whole 
pecuniary  support  if  he  left  that  town,  where  he 
was  "  maestro  di  capella,"  it  may  be  remembered, 
to  the  Archbishop,  who,  already  displeased  with 
his  frequent  absences  and  journeys,  threatened  his 
entire  dismissal  if  they  were  resumed. 

Nannerl,  the  musical  sister  of  Mozart,  it  may  be 
here  recorded,  had,  during  his  musical  career  in 
youth,  decided  on  domestic  life  instead  of  musical 
reiiown,  and  married  early  a  counsellor  of  the 
Prince  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  her ;  we  suppose  she  ended  her  days 
peacefully,  as  a  mere  de  famille. 
.  The  separation  between  Mozart  and  his  father 
seems  to  have  been  very  trying  to  both,  they  had 
been  so  peculiarly  united  ;  the  young  genius  had 
found  protection,  even  in  the  stern  nature  of  his 
mentor-father. 

Mozart  possessed  no  advantages  of  person, 
though  his  parents  were  noted  for  their  beauty. 
He  never  reached  his  natural  growth.  During  his 
whole  life  his  health  was  delicate.    He  was  thin  I 


and  pale,  and  though  the  form  of  his  face  was 
unusual,  there  was  nothing  striking  in  his  phy- 
siognomy, but  its  extreme  variableness.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  changed  continually, 
but  indicated  nothing  more  than  the  pleasure  or 
pain  of  the  moment.  His  body  was  perpetually 
in  motion  ;  he  was  either  playing  with  his  hands, 
or  beating  the  ground  with  his  feet.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  his  other  habits,  except 
his  extreme  fondness  for  billiards.  He  had  a  table 
in  his  own  rooms,  on  which  he  played  every  day 
by  himself,  when  he  had  not  any  one  to  play  with. 

The  same  man,  who  from  his  earliest  age  had 
shown  the  greatest  expansion  of  mind  in  what  re- 
lated to  his  art,  in  other  respects  remained  always 
a  child.  He  never  knew  how  properly  to  conduct 
himself.  The  management  of  domestic  affairs,  the 
"proper  use  of  money,  the  judicious  selection  of 
his  pleasures,  and  temperance  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  were  never  virtues  to  his  taste.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  the  moment  was  always  uppermost  with 
him.  His  mind  was  so  absorbed  by  a  crowd  of 
ideas  that,  during  his  whole  life,  he  stood  in  need 
of  a  guardian  to  take  care  of  his  temporal  affairs." 

But  this  pale,  sickly,  absent  youth,  appeared  a 
being  of  another  order  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  to  a 
pianoforte.  He  was  one  of  the  first  players  in 
Europe,  both  in  execution  and  in  taste.  His  left- 
hand  playing  was  especially  admired. 

The  sole  object  for  which  Nature  intended  him, 
was  "  the  Harmony  of  Sounds,"  and  his  mind  took 
wing  the  instant  his  attention  was  directed  to  this. 
The  most  numerous  orchestra  did  not  prevent  him 
from  observing  the  slightest  false  note,  and  he  im- 
mediately pointed  out  by  which  instrument  the 
fault  had  been  committed,  and  the  note  which 
,  should  have  been  made.  Such,  on  good  authority, 
was  Mozart,  at  twenty.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
his  father  feared  to  launch  him  alone  at  Paris, 
where  he  decided  to  fix  his  abode,  and  commence 
his  mature  career,  having  been  so  brilliantly  re- 
ceived there  in  childhood,  and  Paris  being  ever  the 
^centre  of  art  and  admiration. 

After  a  family  conclave,  it  was  resolved  that  as 
Mozart's  father  could  no  longer  accompany  him 
there,  nor  in  his  travels,  his  mother  would  do  so  ; 
and  they  set  out  together  for  Paris,  in  Sefjtember 
1777,  going  to  Munich  on  their  way. 

Mozart  found  his  old  friend  Grimm  as  faithful  to 
him  as  ever,  though  in  the  interval  of  fifteen  years 
his  social  position  had  been  much  elevated.  He 
was  now  envoy,  as  well  as  author ;  baron,  instead 
of  commoner. 

But  the  last  visit  of  Mozart  to  Paris,  in  most 
respects,  was  as  great  a  failure  as  his  first  had  been 
a  success.  Wishing  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  of  Bourbon,  the  King's  aunt,  the  child  she 
had  once  so  noticed,  Grimm  gave  Mozart  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting,  the 
Duchess  of  Cbabot. 

The  letter  was  delivered  by  him,  and  a  week 
after,  Mozart  was  desired  to  appear.  Of  course  he 
duly  went  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  his  annoyance 
at  his  reception  may  be  found  in  his  own  letter  to 
his  father  at  the  time. 

"  I  had  to  wait  half-an-hour  in  a  cold  room, 
without  fire  or  stove,  an  immense  room  too.  At 
last  the  Duchess  de  Chabot  came,  and  asked  me  to 
play  on  a  piano  in  the  room,  to  try  it,  for  none  of 
her  people  was  yet  dressed ;  would  I  amuse  myself 
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with  it,  meanwhile  ?  I  said  I  willingly  would  play, 
but  my  fingers  were  so  frozen  with  cold,  it  was  im- 
possible, and  entreated  I  might  be  taken  into  a 
warmer  room.  The  only  answer  was,  '  0  oni. 
Monsieur,  vous  avez  raison.'  The  Duchess  then 
sat  down,  motioned  to  some  gentlemen  to  sit  round 
a  large  table  in  a  circle.  They  then  all  began  to 
draw,  while  I  sat  waiting  doing  nothing.  Windows 
and  doors  were  both  open,  I  shivered  with  cold, 
not  only  in  my  hands,  but  head,  feet,  and  limbs. 
They  were  all  perfectly  silent.  I  began  to  wonder 
how  long  this  cold  and  weariness  was  to  endure. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Baron  Grimm,  I  should  have 
instantly  departed.  At  last,  however,  in  despair, 
I  did  sit  down  to  the  miserable  pianoforte,  and 
begin  to  play.  But  worst  of  all,  not  one  of  them 
listened — the  lady  and  gentlemen  all  went  on 
drawing  as  hard  as  possible  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  while  I  played  to  walls,  tables,  and  chairs. 
My  patience  at  length  quite  gave  way  ;  I  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  an  air,  with  variations,  stood  up, 
and  left  it  unfinished.  Then  were  showered  on  me 
torrents  of  praises  ;  but  I  only  replied  that  I  could 
do  nothing  with  this  piano  ;  that  I  should  be  happy 
to  play  to  them  another  day  on  a  better  instrument, 
I  was  however  detained  another  half-hour,  until 
her  husband  should  arrive.  But  now  the  Duchess 
de  Chabot  sat  by  me  and  listened  ;  I  forgot  cold, 
weariness,  and  the  wretched  piano,  and  played  as 
I  do  when  I  am  in  good  spirits  and  in  the 
humour." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mozart,  who  had  been 
so  caressed  and  admired,  did  not  relish  nor  under- 
stand being  made  to  wait  like  a  lacquey  in  an 
antechamber,  and  then  treated  like  an  automaton, 
or  a  musical  box,  his  complaints  of  cold  disre- 
garded, left  to  shiver  neglected,  and  even  when* 
contemptuously  ordered  to  play  by  a  finger  point- 
ing to  the  piano,  his  exquisite  melodies  received 
with  indifference  and  pre-occupation,  while  the 
whole  company  present  were  absorbed  in  making 
couplets  of  four  lines,  and  dedicating  them  to  each 
other,  or  in  crayon-sketchiag  caricatures.  A 
Frenchman,  in  the  same  case,  would  have  rapidly 
departed,  with  some  stinging  epigram,  some 
sarcasm  couched  in  courtly  phrase.  But  this  was 
not  in  Mozart's  line.  He  only  submissively  waited, 
and  obeyed  the  Court  mandates  ;  and  when  at  last 
a  lady  evinced  a  little  sympathy  and  attention  to 
his  music,  he  forgave  and  forgot  all  his  previous 
suffering.  He  was  always  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  appreciation  of  his  audience.  In  the  same 
letter,  from  which  we  have  made  the  preceding 
extract,  occurs  the  remark — "  If  I  have  the  best 
piano  in  Europe  to  plaj  on,  but  people  to  hear  me 
who  do  not  care  for  music,  and  do  not  feel  with 
me  when  I  am  playing,  all  the  pleasure  is  gone 
to  me." 

It  must,  in  justice  to  the  French,  be  admitted, 
that  Mozart  at  this  time  was  quite  unadapted  to 
them.  He  disliked  their  manners  ;  he  did  not 
adopt  their  ways.  As  a  little  precocious  child, 
ready  to  sing  ballads  and  play  lively  airs  and 
variations  at  any  moment,  he  was  a  Court  play- 
thing, and  rewarded  with  bonbons  and  kisses. 
As  an  awkward,  shy,  ugly,  under-grown  youth, 
speaking  French  very  badly,  and  his  head  full  of 
deep  musical  thought  and  sentiment,  orchestral 
music  of  a  kind  little  known  in  France,  sonatas, 
symphonies,  masses,  his  brain  teeming  with  ideas 


•of  grand  and  glorious  harmony  and  melody,  Wolf- 
gang Mozart  was  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  brilliant 
French  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette.  His  total  de- 
ficiency in  polish  and  presentableness  might  have 
been  forgiven  had  he  had  the  power  of  sarcasm 
and  repartee.  But  he  was  simply  dumb,  unless 
drawn  out  by  appreciation,  so  that  his  society  was 
worthless  to  people  so  finished  and  conversational. 
His  music,  too,  was — 

"  Too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

Marie  Antoinette  was  absorbed  in  that  which 
Gliick  had  taught  her.  The  wars  between  Gliick 
and  Piccini  was  just  over,  and  Piccini  had  the 
popular  votes  on  the  whole,  while  the  Queen  stood 
firm  to  her  old  master.  The  busts  of  the  two 
rivals  occupied  oi^posite  corners  of  the  Opera  House 
—the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  music.  Young  France  at 
this  tune  (shortly  before  the  Eevolution,  and  while 
all  was  gathering  for  it  around  and  within  the 
French  empire)  was  more  absorbed  in  philosophy 
than  in  art.  Voltaire  suited  them  better  than  a 
musician.  They  liked  very  well  to  discuss  music, 
but  not  to  listen  to  it.  They  were  full  of  wit  and 
vivacity,  but  without  enthusiasm.  This  is  not  the 
musical  temperament. 

Their  piquant  language,  made  for  conversation 
and  compliment,  is  unsuited  to  music.  Mozart 
abused  it  bitterly,  and  so  he  did  the  singers  of  the 
day,  whom  he  accused  of  "  howling  "  and  "  shriek- 
ing "  to  "  a  public  whose  ears  were  of  horn." 

It  is  not  surprising  he  was  not  popular  in  Paris, 
nor  among  the  musical  authorities  there. 

He  attempted  to  give  lessons,  from  bread-neces- 
sities ;  but  here  again  he  was  too  impatient  for  a 
teacher  ;  he  could  not  guide  mediocrity  into  salon 
popularity.  He  gave  lessons  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Guines,  one  of  the  noblesse,  who  was 
really  very  musical,  and  played  the  flute  well, 
while  his  young  daughter  accompanied  him  on  the 
harp.  He  wished  Mozart  to  teach  her  composition ; 
he  did  not,  he  said,  wish  her  to  be  a  composer  of 
symphonies,  operas,  or  anything  grand,  but  to  be 
able  to  write  pieces  for  her  instrument,  as  he  did 
for  his. 

Mozart  duly  commenced  his  instructions,  and  in 
four  lessons  assured  the  young  lady  she  knew  all 
the  rules  of  harmony,  and  had  learned  them  very 
quickly.  Mozart  wrote  this  with  triumph  to  his 
father.  But  the  next  day  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dream.  Mozart  set  his  young  lady  to 
compose  some  variations  to  an  easy  minuet,  mark- 
ing the  measure  and  time  for  her. 

Mademoiselle  de  Guines  "  could  do  no  such 
thing — did  not  know  how  to  begin." 

Mozart  commenced  for  her,  and  then  told  her  to 
think,  and  to  foUow  her  ideas.  Poor  girl  !  she  sat 
meditating  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
frankly  admitted  "  she  had  none,  nothing  would 
come.". 

Mozart  deserted  her  then  in  despair,  saying  to 
her :  "If  you  have  no  ideas,  I  camiot  give  them 
to  you,"  and  in  this  uncourtly  mode  departed. 

When  he  wrote  all  this  to  his  father,  the  prudent 
Leopold  Mozart,  who  knew  the  world  so  weU,  he 
was  greatly  annoyed. 

"  Why,"  wrote  he  to  his  son,  "  when  you  had 
such  an  opening  as  attending  Mademoiselle 
de  Guines,  did  you  not  compose  for  her,  and  so 
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draw  her  on,  calling  the  things  hers,  until  she 
could  play  to  her  fother  her  OAvn  compositions  ? 
Your  fortune  would  then  have  been  made.  This 
would  have  been  much  wiser  than  telling  her  '  She 
had  no  ideas.''  And  as  she  could  play  two  hundred 
pieces  without  her  notes,  you  should  have  taught 
her  to  steal,  or  be  stolen  for,  from  them." 

This  worldly-wise  advice  came  too  late — the 
blunt  un courteous  master  was  never  recalled. 

This  was  a  type  of  Mozart's  Paris  life — vain 
efforts— entire  failures.  Leopold  Mozart  uselessly 
urged  on  his  son  the  study  of  the  tastes  of  the 
people  he  was  to  live  by  pleasing.  This  was  utterly 
impossible  to  the  simple,  childlike  character  of 
that  son,  and  he  resolved  instead  to  seek  another 
sphere. 

Before  finally  leaving  Paris,  Mozart  had  the 
honour  of  composing  a  symphony  for  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  and  of  himself  taking  part  in  its  per- 
formance, which  was  very  successful,  and  his  only 
triumph  at  Paris. 

His  heart  had  been  torn  there,  not  only  by  the 
want  of  aiDpreciation  of  his  art — that  art  which 
was  to  him  life  and  happiness — but  by  domestic 
grief.  His  mother,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached, died  suddenly,  in  June,  1778,  at  Paris. 
Wolfgang  was  broken-hearted  at  her  loss.  His 
friend,  Baron  Grimm,  now  showed  him  every  ten- 
derness, that  friendship  could  bring  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  sorrow.  He  took  Wolfgang  to  his  own 
hotel,  introduced  him  to  his  friends,  amongst  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Madame  d'Epinay,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  soothing  him.  It  was  in  a  measure 
successful.  But  an  opening  having  occurred  for 
Mozart  in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
his  father  no  longer  opposed  his  giving  up  Paris, 
and  after  some  lingering  e7i  route  between  the  two 
cities,  Wolfgang  Mozart  re-entered  Salzburg,  as 
"  Hof  and  Doni " — Organist— there,  the  middle  of 
January  1779. 

^  One  cause  of  his  unsettlement  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Paris  may  now  be  recorded.  On  his  way 
thither,  during  a  visit  to  Manheim,  Wolfgang  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  Weber  family,  where 
there  were  several  sisters,  one  very  pretty,  named 
Aloysia.  This  girl  won  his  boyish  admiration,  and 
though  far  too  young  and  too  poor  for  marriage, 
the  ardent  love  of  the  youth  attracted  the  girl,  and 
she  encouraged,  if  she  did  not  return  it.  Mozart 
said  nothing  of  this  to  his  father,  but  went  to 
Paris,  his  head  full  of  his  lady-love.  Mademoiselle 
Weber,  meanwhile,  a  handsome  girl  with  a  fine 
voice,  went  on  the  stage,  and  became  a  popular 
actress.  A  few  tears,  shed  by  her  at  parting  with 
Mozart,  fixed  his  affections  upon  her,  and  he 
dreamed  of  little  else  while  at  Paris— in  his  hours 
of  disappointment  and  sorrow  there.  Aloysia 
Weber  found  little  time  to  think  of  him  during 
her  exciting  profession,  and  popular  success  made 
her  ambitious  and  fastidious. 

On  his  way  home,  after  the  "  fall  of  Paris,"  he 
sought  consolation  in  Aloysia,  at  Manheim.  But 
she  had  left  that  city  for  Munich  :  Carl  Theodor, 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  had  summoned  her  to  be 
prima  donna  there.  Mozart  followed  her.  But 
their  first  interview  was  fatal  to  their  love.  Aloysia, 
as  prima  donna,  was  haughty  and  cold — said  she 
scarcely  remembered  Mozart— and  it  was  evident 
his  insignificant  appearance,  long  nose,  even  the 
very  mourning  he  was  wearing  for  his  mother- 


that  of  the  French  fashion  of  the  day,  a  red  coat 
with  black  buttons — gave  him  a  mean  and  ridicul- 
ous air  in  her  eyes.  Mozart's  quick  sensitiveness 
saw  this  without  words  ;  he  recognised  in  an  instant 
that  his  dream  was  over,  needed  no  formal  dis- 
missal, made  no  scene,  but  went  silently  to  the 
piano,  and  sang  in  a  clear  voice — 

' '  I  willingly  renounce  the  maid. 
Who  does  not  love  me  too." 

Aloysia  Weber  afterwards  married  an  actor, 
named  Lange.  The  union  was  very  unhappy. 
She  lived  to  perform  in  some  of  the  brilliant 
operas  of  her  despised  lover,  and  to  regret  her 
early  coldness  to  him. 

But  during  this  time,  one  of  her  many  sisters, 
named  Constance,  to  whom  Mozart  gave  piano 
lessons,  took  pity  on  him.  Attracted  first  by  this 
link  to  each  other,  love  grew  out  of  it,  and  Mozart 
found  consolation  for  Aloysia's  cruelty  in  Con- 
stance's tenderness.  Some  years  elapsed  before 
they  were  able  to  marry,  from  want  of  means  ; 
but  Constance  was  a  devoted  and  faithful  lover 
and  spur  to  exertion,  and  afterwards  a  tender  and 
devoted  wife  during  the  few  years  they  were  per- 
mitted together — only  nine — from  Mozart's  pre- 
mature death. 

All  these  experiences  of  life,  love,  disappointment, 
gratified  and  mortified  vanity,  grief,  travelling, 
changes  of  scene  and  companionship,  gave  a  wider 
range  to  the  horizon  of  Mozart's  ideas.  Posterity 
cannot  regret  his  failure  at  Paris  to  be  a  popular 
idol.  From  the  shattering  of  this  day-dream,  the 
natural  growth  of  his  infantile  success  there — we 
date  the  real  opening  of  his  genius — the  distinctive 
use  of  his  splendid  powers.  We  might  have  never 
•had  "Zauberflote,"  "Don  Giovanni,"  "La  Clemenza 
di  Tito,"  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  if  Mozart  had  been 
a  drawing-room  pet  at  Paris,  a  French  vaudeville 
musician. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  his  disappointments,  of 
fame  and  of  love,  sprung  the  immortal  develop- 
ment of  his  immortal  genius — genius  in  advance 
of  his  age  and  time — never  productive  of  pecuniary 
success  to  himself,  partly  from  its  nature,  and 
partly  from  his  own,  but  the  rich  inheritance  of 
our  generation. 

The  very  faults  of  Mozart's  character  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  music.  A  being  of  more  order,  less 
sensitiveness,  more  self-control  and  prudence, 
would  never  have  given  birth  to  such  exquisite 
melodies  ;  a  well-balanced-  mind  could  not  have 
reached  such  heights  of  grandeur,  nor  would  it 
have  ever  sunk  into  such  depths  of  despondency. 
His  works  are  our  blessing — his  life  was  his  own 
sorrow. 

His  first  important  opera  was  "  Idomeneo,"  com- 
posed for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  be  performed 
at  Munich,  the  orchestra  of  which  was  one  of  the 
best  in  Germany.  Many  of  its  airs  were  prompted 
by  Constance  Weber,  whom  he  always  passionately 
loved,  and  who  fully  requited  his  affection.  "  Ido- 
meneo "  was  a  serious  opera  for  the  Carnival  of 
1781.    It  was  performed  with  great  success. 

Old  Leopold  Mozart  brought  his  daughter  to 
hear  it,  and  had  the  proud  joy  of  seeing  his  son's 
brilliant  success ;  that  son  whose  baby  hand  he 
had  guided,  whose  infant  compositions  he  had 
directed,  now  in  full  maturity,  and  needing  no 
longer  his  care.    He  said  it  was  the  happiest 
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moment  of  his  life.  The  applause  of  all  the 
audience  seemed  almost  too  OTerwhelniing  for  the 
old  man.  After  this  he  retired  into  private  life, 
and  only  lived  till  May,  1787. 

Mozart's  Munich  triumphs  made  him  quite  for- 
get his  leave  was  more  than  up  of  the  permission 
of  absence  from  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  in 
vhose  service  he  was,  and  who  now  imperatively 
ordered  him  to  come  immediately  to  him  at  Vienna. 
^Mozart  reluctantly  obeyed — tried  to  live  the  life  of 
an  episcopal  retainer  then  and  there,  and  found  it 
simply  insupportable. 

He  was  expected  to  be  regularly  at  the  midday 
meal  of  half-past  eleven,  when  the  cooks,  confec- 
tioner, and  musicians  ate  together,  and  joked  at 
their  ease,  with  some  personal  attendants  of  the 
Archbishop,  Their  conversation  had  no  attractions 
for  ^lozart,  who  sat  in  silence  beside  them  ;  and 
the  meal  was,  for  his  habits,  too  early  ;  he  had  no 
appetite  tiU  later  in  the  day.  In  the  evening, 
music  was  generally  commanded  by  the  Archbishop. 
Branetti  and  Cecarelli,  the  co-musicians  of  Mozart, 
in  this  service,  obhged  him  to  remain,  to  be  in 
readiness  if  summoned.  If  this  happened  to  be 
the  case,  the  Archbishop  s  servants  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  reception  room,  and  a  lacquey  con- 
ducted the  musicians  to  a  comer  reserved  for  them, 
until  it  pleased  the  Archbishop  the  performance 
should  commence. 

Etiquette  of  every  kind  was  an  abomination  to 
Mozart.  Finding  this  must  be  his  lot  as  long  as 
in  his  present  service,  he  resolved  to  abandon  it 
the  first  opportunity.  One  soon  occiuTed.  Prince 
Galitzin,  a  distinguished  Russian,  gave  a  concert, 
and  requested  Mozart  to  perform.  Instead  of 
waiting  a  pennission,  he  walked  straight  past  all 
his  authorities,  direct  to  the  Prince,  leaving  foot-' 
men  and  attendants  in  mute  amaze,  and  his  co- 
musicians  in  their  orchestral  corner  waiting  their 
leaves  and  orders.  This  offended  the  Archbishop 
exceedingly ;  he  only  considered  Mozart  his  servant, 
who  was  to  play  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  not  his 
own  ;  and  above  aU,  not  to  make  separate  engage- 
ments with  others.  He  refused  to  give  consent  to 
jSIozart's  playing  at  all.  Mozart,  however,  chose 
to  do  it,  and  resigned  the  Archbishop's  service. 
The  Archbishop  not  only  never  forgave  him,  but 
extended  his  wrath  to  his  widow  and  or[)hans. 

Mozart  now  coimnenced  his  Viennese  life — a  life 
which  suited  him  perfectly.  The  very  situation  of 
Vienna  attracted  an  artist.  Placed  between  Italy 
and  Bohemia,  near  the  rolling  Danube,  with 
beautiful  environs  and  scenery,  and  delightful 
walks  all  around  the  city,  for  leisure  hours,  con- 
genial society  and  sympathy,  in  a  place  also 
the  abode  of  Gliick,  Haydn,  and  Clementi — with, 
above  aU,  an  Italian  Opera  House,  with  excellent 
orchestra  and  singers,  and  ^letastosio  for  a  poet ; — 
it  was  the  very  spot  for  a  musical  composer,  and 
may  rejoice  in  having  been  the  biithplace  of 
Mozart's  finest  works. 

It  was  also  a  very  cheerful  place,  and  with  much 
to  make  life  pass  easily,  which  was  fully  appreciated 
by  ]SIozart*s  pleasure-loviag  temperament.  It  is 
hardly  surprisiQg  that  Mozart  threw  himself  with 
ardour  iato  the  pleasures  of  the  Austrian  capital 
by  day,  and  that  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  de- 
pression by  night.  The  variability  of  his  spirits 
was  part  of  his  natiu'e.  Beside  wiithig  operas  and 
masses  at  Vienna,  iMozart  was  frequently  in  musical 


'  society,  and  asked  for  piano  pieces  as  souvenirs. 
He  retained  his  exquisite  and  feeling  piano-playing 
all  his  life,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  first  pianist 
of  his  century,  as  well  as  the  first  composer — a  rare 

j  combination  of  gifts. 

'     About  1783,  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  date, 
Mozart,  after  some  difficulties  and  objections,  both 
j  from  his  father  and  the  father  of  his  bride,  made 
!  Constance  Weber  his  wife,  and  brought  her  to 
,  Viemia.    Her  health  was  always  delicate,  but  he 
I  nursed  her  very  tenderly.    He  often  sat  in  her 
'  room  for  hours  dm-iag  her  illnesses,  writing  at  in- 
I  tervals  when  she  revived  after  his  nursing  cares. 
I  VTien  liis  first  son  was  bom,  he  was  so  enraptured, 
I  that  he  vowed  to  compose  a  mass  en  voto,  if  the 
j  boy  and  his  mother  recovered.    They  did  so,  and 
I  iSIozart  took  them,  as  soon  as  able  to  move,  to 
Salzburg,  to  show  his  old  father  his  baby.  His  joy 
can  be  imagined,  after  two  years  separation  from 
his  gifted  and  loved  son.     The  mass,  vowed  in 
danger,  was  not  forgotten  in  happiness  ;  it  was 
written  chiefly  dm-ing  this  Salzburg  tour,  and  com- 
pleted there,  and  first  performed  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  he  was  held  in  great  honour  by  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  the  North,  who  had  heard  him  in 
their  visits  to  Vienna. 

During  his  Salzburg  visit,  Mozart  rendered  a 
kindly  service  to  a  distressed  musician  too,  in  a 
way  peculiarly  his  own.  INIichael  Haydn,  brother 
of  the  great  Haydn,  held  office  under  the  Arch- 
bishop Slozart  had  formerly  served.  Laid  by  on  a 
sick  bed,  he  could  not  perfomi  an  appointed  work 
— the  composition  of  a  set  of  duets  for  violins  and 
tenors.  The  Archbishop  would  take  no  excuses  of 
inability,  and  the  poor  man  feared  the  loss  of  his 
place.  ;^Iozart,  who  had  visited  him  daily,  in  his 
illness,  on  hearing  this,  wrote  them  secretly  for 
him,  and  brought  them  to  the  invalid  in  sm'prise, 
with  a  blank  space  for  him  to  insert  his  name. 
The  secret  was  kept  for  years. 

After  a  stay  of  three  months  in  his  old  home, 
Mozart  returned  to  his  new  and  adopted  one. 

Soon  after  this,  the  celebrated  Signora  Strinas- 
sacchi,  the  lady  violin-player,  visited  Vienna.  She 
wished  to  play  with  Mozart  in  public,  at  her  own 
concert,  and  requested  him  to  compose  duets  for 
piano  and  violin,  and  himself  to  take  the  piano 
part.  ]SIozart  reluctantly  agi-eed — he  always  thought 
these  affairs  waste  of  time.  With  his  iisual  dda- 
toriness,  he  postponed  writing  it  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  day  preceding  the  concert,  when  having 
written  the  violin  part,  he  gave  it  to  the  lady. 

An  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  father 
at  the  time  bears  on  this.  It  is  dated  Vienna, 
April  24,  1784 

We  have  here,  at  this  moment,  the  celebrated 
Strinassacchi,  from  Mantua,  an  excellent  violinist. 
Her  playing  is  remarkable  for  taste  and  expression. 
I  am  composing  a  sonata,  which  we  are  to  play 
together  on  Thureday,  at  her  concert  in  the 
theatre.'' 

This  was  the  sonata  in  question.  The  lady  was 
impatient  and  annoyed  that  Mozart  did  not  send 
her  the  score,  nor  come  to  the  rehearsal.  But  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tnist  ]Mozart,  and  she 
did  not  trust  in  vain.  Though  he  had  not  foimd  a 
moment  to  write  down  his  part,  it  was  all  composed 
and  played  by  memory,  and  the  performance  a 
brilliant  success. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  being  present,  and 
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seeing  nothing  but  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  before 
Mozart,  said  to  him,  at  the  close  of  the  piece, 
"  Where's  your  part  ?  "  "  jffere,"  replied  Mozart, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  What,  has  it  again  come  to  this  ? " 

"Yes,  your  Majesty,  but  not  a  smgle  note  fell 
under  the  desk." 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  become  a  habit  of 
Mozart,  literally  to  invent  his  part  at  the  moment 
of  performance.  It  wa  s  evidently  afterwards  written 
down,  as  this  very  sonata  was  performed  last  winter, 
by  Halle  and  Vieuxtemps,  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  at  St.  James'  Hall.  It  is  known  as  the 
"  Strinassacclii  Sonata." 

Early  in  the  year  1785,  old  Mozart  visited  his 
son  at  Vienna.  He  came  in  time  to  hear  the  first 
performance  of  the  six  quartettes  dedicated  to 
Haydn  by  his  son.  They  were  for  two  violins, 
viola,  and  violoncello.  They  were  deeply  studied 
by  Mozart,  who  spent  unusual  labour  upon  them, 
and  well  deserved  the  speech  of  Haydn,  after  their 
performance,  to  old  Leopold  Mozart — 

"  I  declare  to  you,  before  God,  and  on  my  honour, 
that  I  regard  your  son  as  the  greatest  composer  I 
ever  heard  of" 

The  mutual  appreciation  of  these  two  great 
masters  is  very  delightful.  Mozart  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  Haydn.  A  Viennese  professor,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  latter,  thought  he  should  gratify  Mozart 
by  bringing  him  some  proofs  of  trifling  inaccuracies 
in  some  of  Haydn's  works,  which  he  had  discovered 
in  putting  them  into  score. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mozart,  sharply,  on  these  being 
pointed  out  to  him,  "if  you  and  I  were  both 
melted  down  together,  we  should  not  furnish 
materials  for  one  Haydn." 

Mozart  also  admired  Durante,  Leo,  Scarlatti,  and 
especially  Handel,  some  of  whose  works  he  spent 
much  time  in  arranging  for  better  performance, 
with  the  added  facilities  for  instrumental  music  of 
his  own  day.  "  Acis  and  Galatea  "  is  one  of  those 
he  retouched  in  this  way.    He  often  said — 

"  Handel  knows  best  of  us  all  what  is  capable  of 
producing  a  great  eff'ect.  When  he  chooses,  he 
strikes  like  the  thunderbolt." 

Mozart  arranged,  with  great  care,  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  "  Messiah,"  one  cause,  doubtless,  of 
it  popularity  and  beautiful  eff'ects.  He  was  not 
fond  of  talking  of  his  own  works,  if  he  mentioned 
them,  it  was  in  few  words. 

Baron  von  Smieten,  Haydn's  friend,  the  keeper 
of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  thought  that  if 
Mozart  had  lived  he  would  have  borne  away  the 
sceptre  of  instrumental  music  even  from  Haydn. 

The  irregularity  of  Mozart's  habits  and  life  make 
it  impossible  to  picture  his  day.  Whenever  a 
musical  idea  struck  him,  he  could  not  be  drawn 
from  it,  but  went  on  composing  in  the  presence  of 
his  friends,  or  wherever  he  might  be,  passing  whole 
nights  with  his  pen  in  his  hand.  At  other  times, 
he  was  so  indisposed  to  work,  that  he  could  do 
nothing,  unless  under  some  spur  of  imperative 
necessity — as  in  the  Strinassacchi  sonata. 

Another  instance  of  his  amazing  powers  of  com- 
position under  pressure  may  be  found  in  the  over- 
ture to  "  Don  Giovanni,"  generally  considered  the 
best  of  his  overtures.  "  It  was  only  composed  the 
night  before  the  first  representation,  after  the 
general  rehearsal  of  the  rest  of  the  opera  had  taken 
place.    About  eleven  hi  the  evening,  Mozart  de- 


sired his  wife  to  make  him  some  punch,  and  keep 
him  awake.  She  told  him  fairy  tales  and  odd  stories 
for  this  purpose,  and  he  composed  meanwhile.  But 
the  punch  made  him  so  sleepy,  and  his  efibrts  to  keep 
awake  were  so  worrying  to  him,  that  his  wife  per- 
suaded him  to  sleep  an  hour,  and  she  would  awake 
him  then.  He  slept  so  profoundly  she  had  not 
heart  to  do  so,  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
struck  on  the  chimes,  and  then  as  she  knew  the 
music-copiers  were  to  come  at  seven  for  the 
music,  Constance  reluctantly  awoke  her  exhausted 
husband.  He  rose  like  a  giant  refreshed,  and 
finished  the  overture  in  the  two  hours.  Some 
persons  fancy  they  can  detect  the  passages  where 
Mozart  dropped  asleep,  and  those  where  he  sud- 
denly awoke." 

Mozart  made  some  journeys  to  Prague,  and  to 
Berlin  and  Dresden.  At  Berlin,  the  king  offered 
him  a  good  appointment  at  court,  if  he  would  re- 
main there,  and  direct  his  orchestra.  Mozart  only 
replied,  "  Shall  I  leave  my  good  emperor?"  Yet  at 
this  time,  Mozart  had  no  fixed  establishment  at 
Vienna.  One  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not 
having  therefore  accepted  the  King  of  Prussia's  pro- 
]30sals.    Mozart  replied — - 

"  I  am  fond  of  Vienna,  the  Emperor  treats  me 
kindly,  and  I  care  little  about  money.'^ 

After  this,  the  Austrian  Emperor  did  thmk  of 
giving  Mozart  a  salary,  but  fixed  it  far  too  low. 
He  only  paid  him  800  florins  yearly  (about  a 
hundred  pounds),  and  called  him  Private  Composer 
to  the  Court.  Mozart  being  required  to  give  in  a 
written  statement,  for  some  statistical  purpose,  of 
what  he  had  received  in  this  way,  he  wrote  in  a 
sealed  note — "  Too  much  for  what  I  have  done  : 
too  little  for  what  I  could  have  done." 

In  money  matters,  Mozart  was  generous  to  pro- 
fuseness,  and  grasping  people  continually  took 
advantage  of  him.  Music-sellers,  theatre-managers, 
&c.  made  fortunes  by  his  works,  while  he  died 
poor. 

It  is  now  time  to  collect  the  treasures  he  left 
behind  him,  in  order,  though  they  do  not  admit  of 
history  and  analysis ;  you  might  as  well  try  to  paint 
the  rainbow,  as  to  catalogue  the  inspirations  of  his 
genius.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  operas  were 
"  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  and  "Don  Giovanni,"  com- 
posed in  1787  ;  "  Cosi  far  tutte,"  a  comic  opera, 
1790  ;  "  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  and  "  Zauberflote," 
in  1792. 

He  has  left  seventeen  symphonies,  and  instru- 
mental miscellaneous  pieces  of  all  kinds . 

Of  his  church  music  something  must  now  be 
said.  During  the  time  he  was  at  Salzburg,  in  the 
service  of  the  Archbishop,  Mozart  wrote  many 
masses,  most  of  which  are  of  exquisite  beauty. 
But  the  limitations  the  Archbishop  put  upon  him 
rather  cramped  him.  He  desired  the  masses  to  be 
as  short  and  simple  as  possible  ;  that  there  should 
be  no  winding  fugues,  and  nothing  hard  to  follow, 
and,  above  all,  that  trumpets  and  cymbals  should 
1)0  frequently  introduced.  Mozart  of  course  obeyed ; 
these  rules  were  not  unreasonable,  yet  a  composer 
never  likes  limitation.  The  Elector  ^  of  Bavaria 
gave  him  an  order  for  an  offertorium,  in  which  he 
was  able  to  follow  his  own  genius  and  instincts. 
The  words  were — 

*'  Misericordias  Domini 
Cantabo  in  eetermim." 
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This  is  a  work  of  great  beauty  in  every  way,  and 
only  gives  cause  to  regret  that  Mozart's  other  em- 
ployments and  premature  death  prevented  his 
giving  us  a  larger  store  of  ecclesiastical  melody. 
The  Elector  was  delighted  with  this,  which  was 
composed  about  the  same  time  as  the  "  Idomeneo," 
and  performed  also  at  Munich.  Court  and  town 
rang  with  the  author's  praises,  when  he  was  reluc- 
tantly dining  with  the  Archbishop's  servants,  a  paid 
episcopal  retainer  at  Salzburg. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  of  Mozart's 
ecclesiastical  works  was  the  "  Eequiem,"  a  solemn 
mass,  in  D  minor,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  hung 
around  with  the  funereal  pomp  and  imagery  the 
author's  forebodings  inspired. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  while  the  offertorium 
was  simultaneous  with  the  "  Idomeneo,"  his  first 
opera,  the  "  Requiem  "  should  have  been  written  in 
the  same  year  as  his  last  and  greatest  operas,  "  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,"  and  "  Zauberflote."  To  return  to 
Mozart's  closing  days.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  severely  pressed  by  poverty,  although 
sometimes  extravagant,  and  always  generous  in  his 
financial  affairs,  until  the  death  of  his  patron,  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  the  20th  February,  1790. 

After  this,  difficulties  crowded  on  him.  He 
undertook  more  Avork  than  his  declining  health 
would  allow,  and  laboured  indefatigably  at  it. 
"  Zauberflote"  especially  occupied  hnn  :  he  polished 
and  repolished  it  with  the  last  touches  of  genius, 
sitting  up  much  of  the  night,  wearing  his  last 
strength  out  over  it.  His  v/ife  vainly  strove  to 
restrain  his  ardour.  At  this  time  he  often  fainted 
during  his  work,  and  was  with  difficulty  revived. 
He  was  exceedingly  depressed,  and  felt  his  life 
was  shortening  rapidly.  This  impression  gave  him 
feverish  force  to  his  ideas  ;  he  threw  into  them 
his  dying  feelings.  The  overture  to  "  Zauberflote" 
was  written,  or  at  any  rate  completed,  on  the  28th 
September,  1791. 

The  opera  of  "  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  "  was  ordered 
about  this  time  to  be  performed  at  Prague,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
Mozart  was  much  gratified  at  the  commission,  and 
worked  zealously  at  its  execution,  even  in  his  hours 
of  weakness  and  suffering.  It  was  soon  completed, 
and  Mozart  went  to  Prague  to  hear  it.  It  was  a 
brilliant  success,  and  the  festival  time  of  its  first 
performance  gave  leisure  to  hear  and  enjoy  it.  It 
was  very  joyous  in  its  whole  character,  fit  for  a 
coronation — animating  and  military  ;  its  sparkling 
marches  were  especially  admired. 

Mozart  suffered  much  on  this  journey,  but  fame 
and  sympathy  cheered  him.  Before  he  had  gone 
to  Prague,  his  friends  had  seen  with  anxiety  his 
pale  looks  and  languid  air,  but  they  little  thought 
how  deeply  seated  was  his  malady.  He  was  still 
moving  about,  writing,  playing,  in  society,  often  at 
his  favourite  billiards.  At  intervals  he  wrote  with 
vehemence  his  airs,  choruses,  &c.  having  two 
operas  in  hand  at  once,  "  Zauberflote"  and  "  La  Cle- 
menza di  Tito,"  both  of  which  reach  the  highest 
climax  of  beauty  and  appropriateness  theatrical 
music  can  attain.  And  all  this  time  the  author 
was  fading  into  the  grave  ;  was  among  his  family 
and  his  friends  a  dying  man,  though  they  did  not 
know  it.  He  had  long  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
depression  of  spirits,  and  to  presentiments  of  early 
death,  but  these  were  only  then  regarded  as  morbid. 
He  refused  to  see  a  doctor,  and  tried  to  banish 


melancholy  thoughts  sometimes,  at  others  he  mourn- 
fully cherished  them. 

It  was  whilst  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter,  asking  him  to  compose 
a  requiem  for  a  person  of  considerable  distinction, 
but  who  did  not  wish  his  name  known.  It  is  feared 
the  romance  of  the  supernatural  visitor  in  black, 
enveloped  in  mystery,  who  knocked  and  appeared 
ghost-like  thrice  to  the  musician,  and  baffled  all 
investigation  or  inquiry,  must  be  given  up  to  the 
legend  writers  only  ;  it  falls  before  the  simple  tes- 
timony of  Mozart's  wife.  He  showed  his  wife  the 
anonymous  letter,  saying  the  work  would  be  a  con- 
genial one  to  him  ;  he  only  regretted  not  having 
written  more  choral  music.  Constance  saw  him 
commence  this  one— he  worked  at  it  at  intervals 
with  his  operas,  but  it  was  not  completed  when  he 
set  out  for  Prague  for  the  coronation  fetes.  While 
in  the  carriage  starting  for  Prague,  the  messenger 
returned  for  the  requiem  which  had  been  promised. 
Mozart  said  it  was  not  ready,  he  must  have  more 
time  ;  it  should  be  his  first  care  on  returning  to 
Vienna.  Some  of  the  money  for  it  was  paid  m 
advance. 

The  original  autograph  letter,  in  Italian,  explain- 
ing this,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Young. 

Translation. 

"  Most  honored  Sir, — 

"  I  would  follow  your  advice,  but  know  not 
how.  My  heart  is  troubled,  and  I  can  scarcely 
compose,  yet  I  cannot  get  from  sight  the  figure  of 
this  unknown— I  see  him  perpetually ;  he  reqiiests, 
solicits,  importunes  me  for  the  work.  I  continue, 
because  composing  fatigues  me  less  than  repose. 
Besides,  I  have  no  longer  anything  to  fear.  I 
know  by  my  own  feelings  that  the  hour  approaches, 
and  that  I  must  shortly  breathe  my  last ;  I  have 
finished,  before  I  have  enjoyed,  the  fruits  of  my 
talents.  Yet  life  has  been  sweet,  and  my  career 
opened  before  me  under  such  fortunate  auspices. 
But  we  cannot  change  our  destiny.  No  one 
measures  his  own  days  ;  we  must  therefore  be  re- 
signed. What  Providence  ordains  will  be  accom- 
plished. And  now  I  conclude  ;  this  is  my  funeral 
dirge,  and  I  ought  not  to  leave  it  unfinished. 

"  Mozart. 

"  Vienna,  September,  1791." 

Mozart's  visit  to  Prague  was  a  campaign  ending 
in  a  brilliant  victory  in  the  performance  of  the 
"  Titus." 

He  returned  to  be  received  with  honour  and  ap- 
preciation in  every  way  at  Vienna.  Zauberflote 
was  welcomed  with  unbounded  applause.  Mozart 
devoted  himself  now  entirely  to  the  completion  of 
his  last  work,  his  "  Requiem."  Night  and  day  he 
laboured  on  it  with  failing  strength  and  increasing 
excitement.  He  repeatedly  fainted  while  writing 
it.  •  At  last  his  wife  pressed  him  so  much  to  tell 
her  why  he  was  so  intent  on  it,  that  he  replied, 
"  It  is  for  myself— I  shall  soon  need  it."  His  poor 
wife  broke  do^vn  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  Ccxused 
his  to  flow  too.  She  sent  for  a  physician,  who 
forbade  his  writing.  Mozart  obeyed,  but  became 
even  sadder  than  before.  In  secret  moments  he 
completed  it  at  last,  and  then  felt  his  work  was 
done.    He  lay  silent  and  languishing  on  his  bed, 
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his  wife  beside  him,  watching  and  soothing  the 
expiring  genius. 

One  evening,  as  he  lay  sad  and  dejected,  a  thrill 
of  joyous  triumph  seemed  to  fill  the  air.  It  was 
the  cries  of  delight  and  admiration  over  "  Zauber- 
flote,"  then  performing  for  the  first  time. 

Every  one  hurried  to  hear  it ;  the  theatre  was 
full  to  overflowing.  Vienna  seemed  mad  for  it. 
And  this  was  echoing  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Germany,  while  its  author's  life  was  ebbing 
away,  in  sickness  and  seclusion.  The  audience 
cried  out  for  the  composer.  He  was  no  longer  in 
the  orchestra.  They  sought  him  all  over  the 
theatre,  to  cheer  and  greet  him.  It  was  too  late. 
He  just  aroused  to  understand  what  was  passing, 
and  to  say  "  It  is  all  over  with  me  for  ever." 

As  he  lay  sinking  in  his  prime,  in  the  very 
spring  tide  of  his  career,  tribute  after  tribute  lay 
on  his  dying  bed. 

He  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  to  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  the  appointment  he  had 
always  most  desired.  It  seemed  as  if  every  one  had 
just  awakened  to  appreciation  ;  but,  as  to  many  in 
similar  circumstances,  it  came  too  late.  Amster- 
dam and  Presburg  sent  him  "honorars,"  earnest 
entreaties  to  make  their  cities  his  home.  Prague 
had  done  the  same.  His  bed  was  strewn  with 
letters  of  congratulation,  offers  of  brilliant  emjjloy- 
ment.    He  mourned  sorrowfully  over  them. 

"And  I  must  die,  just  as  I  could  have  lived 
happily  !  I  must  desert  my  art,  when  I  could 
have  pursued  it  to  the  highest  point,  unfettered  by 
necessity,  or  fashion,  or  will  of  others.  I  must 
leave  my  wife,  my  children,  just  as  I  could  have 
provided  for  them  !  Was  I  not  right  in  saying, 
that  '  Requiem '  will  be  for  me  !  " 

Mozart  languished  a  fortnight  after  this,  patiently 
enduring  his  increasing  pains.  At  last  he  felt  his 
hour  was  approaching,  and  calling  for  Sophia 
Weber,  a  favourite  sister-in-law,  said  to  her — 

"  Stay  with  me  to-night.  It  is  well  you  are 
here.    You  must  see  me  die." 

Sophia  called  her  mother,  and  his  wife,  of  whom 
he  tenderly  took  leave.  The  sheets  of  the  "  Re- 
quiem" still  were  scattered  over  his  bed,  as  he 
said,  "  I  feel  this  is  death.  Who  will  now  provide 
for  my  Constance  ?  "  But  Mozart  roused  himself 
yet  to  tell  his  wife  to  conceal  his  death  until  a 
favourite  pupil  should  know  it,  and  obtain  his 
post. 

Cold  shuddering  came  on,  speech  passed  away, 
then  sight ;  but  he  gave  yet  a  parting  pressure  of 
the  hand  to  his  wife,  and  breathed  his  last,  the 
evening  of  the  5th  December,  1791. 

As  soon  as  his  death  was  known  at  Prague,  a 
grand  musical  ceremony  was  ordered  to  his  memory. 
Thousands  thronged  to  it.  The  bells  of  the  city 
tolled  for  half  an  hour.  An  orchestra  of  120  sung 
and  performed  a  mass  of  Roster's  to  his  memory. 
Many  tears  were  shed  and  flowers  scattered  over  a 
grand  catafalque,  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  church  where  the  music  was  to  be.  Every 
possible  honour  was  thus  shown  the  departed 
musician. 

But  meanwhile,  and  at  the  very  moment  this 
was  organizing,  the  widow  of  Mozart  had  not 
money  enough  for  his  interment ;  not  even  to  buy 
a  separate  grave,  a  "perpetuity."  The  ashes  of 
Mozart  became,  therefore,  mingled,  after  a  few 
years  with  the  common  herd,  and  when,  in  1808, 


some  friends  and  admirers  sought  to  find  his  bones, 
or  even  where  they  had  lain,  there  could  be  found 
no  trace  of  them.    There  was  left 

"  Not  a  wreck  behind." 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY. 

Saint  Bartholomew's  Day,  which  falls  on  the 
24th  of  August,  is  the  day  which,  by  our  Church, 
is  religiously  kept  in  honour  of  the  apostle  of  that 
name,  who  suff'ered  martyrdom  in  Armenia.  In 
modern  times  it  is  notable  as  the  da,y  on  which,  in 
the  year  1572,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  his  Protestant 
subjects  was  sanctioned  by  Charles  IX.  of  France  ; 
and  for  an  act  of  cruel  persecution  to  which  the 
Church  of  England  was  subjected  by  the  usurping 
Parliament  in  1643. 

A  few  years  previous  to  this  date  the  rebellious 
Scots  had  entered  into  an  engagement  among 
themselves  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  as  planted  in  their  own 
country.  They  hated  Bishops,  and  the  whole 
government  of  the  Church  as  carried  on  by  them, 
and  to  this  solemn  resolution  to  put  it  down  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  National  Covenant.  It  was 
this  Covenant  that  the  English  Parliament,  in  their 
hatred  to  the  Church,  which  they  had  been  op- 
pressing for  some  years,  now  sought  to  impose 
upon  their  fellow-subjects.  Between  six  and  seven 
thousand  clergymen  refused  to  give  their  assent  to 
so  iniquitous  an  engagement,  and  were  turned  out 
of  their  livings  in  consequence.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
some  were  murdered  outright,  others  were  more 
slowly  destroyed  by  ill-usage  and  cruel  imprison- 
ment ;  one  form  of  which  was  their  being  confined 
in  unwholesome  prisons,  or  on  shipboard,  where, 
with  nothing  but  the  bare  planks  for  their  miserable 
resting-places,  they  were  closely  shut  up  day  and 
night,  with  the  horrible  threat  of  their  being  sold 
as  slaves  either  to  the  planters  in  our  own  colonies, 
or  to  the  Turks  and  Algerines. 

It  is  true  that  some  years  afterwards  the  Parlia- 
ment ordered  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  income  of 
each  living  should  be  given  to  the  ejected  clergy- 
man for  the  support  of  his  family.  But  beside 
that  in  many  cases  so  small  a  sum  as  this  would 
be  utterly  insufiicient  for  even  the  scantiest  sub- 
sistence, many  of  the  intruders  declined  compliance 
with  the  law  ;  one  of  them,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to 
the  plea  of  starvation  with  which  the  ejected  family 
urged  their  claim,  coolly  replying  that  "  starvation 
was  as  easy  a  way  to  heaven  as  any  other."  And 
the  Government  took  no  pains  to  compel  obedience 
to  its  own  law. 

Neither  rank  nor  learning  was  any  protection  to 
the  persecuted  clergy.  The  great  Chillingworth, 
whose  powerful  mind  was  lodged  in  a  feeble  body, 
being  taken  prisoner  by  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
generals,  was  so  ill-treated  that  the  illness  under 
which  he  was  labouring  at  the  time  speedily  issued 
in  death.  The  funeral  service  which  they  gave 
their  victim  consisted  of  an  abusive  speech  from 
one  of  their  preachers,  who  threw  into  his  grave- 
"to  rot,"  as  he  said,  Chillingworth's  celebrated 
book  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
its  Roman  Catholic  opponents.  Tliere  were  some 
who,  without  joining  in  the  violent  political  action 
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of  the  Parliamentary  party,  had  yet,  to  a  great 
extent,  shared  their  peculiar  religious  opinions  ; 
and  even  these  found  themselves  involved  in  the 
distresses  of  their  more  consistent  brethren.  One 
of  them,  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  so  im- 
poverished, that  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
friend  about  his  health,  his  melancholy  jesting 
reply  was,  that  he  was  quite  well,  but  that  he  had 
"  too  great  an  appetite,"  for,  said  he,  "  I  have  eaten 
that  little  plate  which  the  sequestrators  left  me  ;  I 
have  eaten  a  great  library  of  books  ;  I  have  eaten 
a  great  deal  of  linen,  much  of  my  iDrass,  some  of 
my  pewter,  and  now  I  am  come  to  eat  iron,  and 
what  will  come  next  I  know  not !  "  So,  having 
thus  been  obliged  to  turn  into  food  such  property 
as  the  plunderers  had  spared  to  him,  when  he  came 
to  die  he  could  leave  his  children  nothing,  as  he 
himself  said,  but  "pious  poverty,  God's  blessing, 
and  a  father's  prayers.'* 

In  four  or  five  years  after  this  grievous  persecu- 
tion of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  its  Liturgy  was 
proscribed,  not  only  in  churches  and  chapels,  but 
even  in  private  houses,  under  penalty  of  heavy 
fines  for  the  first  and  second  ofiences,  and  of  a 
year's  imprisonment  for  the  third. 

We  know  the  end  of  these  things.  The  usurp- 
ing Parliament —  or  rather  House  of  Commons,  for 
they  had  "  swamped "  the  Lords — after  having 
wasted  the  country,  and  murdered  their  king,  sank 
beneath  its  own  army ;  the  stern  despotism  of 
Cromwell  succeeded ;  and  after  his  death  the 
whole  nation,  weary  of  faction  and  disorder,  thank- 
fully returned  to  the  rule  of  their  lawful  monarch. 

After  the  return  of  Charles  II.  there  was  yet 
another  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  ;  less  important 
than  the  two  days  we  have  already  enumerated, 
but  still  worth  noting,  if  it  were  only  for  its  retri- 
butive character.  The  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  wdth 
such  safeguards  thrown  around  it,  by  the  law,  as 
the  disorders  of  the  late  rebellion  suggested  ; 
while  it  was  further  required,  that  those  holders 
of  livings  who  had  not  received  ordination  from  a 
bishop,  should  now  receive  it,  or  quit  them.  About 
two  thousand  ministers  refused  compliance  with 
these  requisitions,  and  of  course  had  to  retire  from 
their  benefices.  But  as  many  of  these  had  obtained 
possession  of  their  livings  through  the  cruel  Par- 
liamentary evictions  twenty  years  before,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  were  also  guilty  of  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion,  their  fate  is  the  less  to  be 
pitied ;  while  we  may  admire  God's  care  of  His 
Church  in  thus  preserving  to  us  the  purity  of  our 
Orders.  M.  J. 

 ♦  ■ 

FITTED   FOP  THE  WORK,   AND  BEST 
FITTED  TO  TELL  OF  IT. 

Dear   ,  July,  1863. 

What  we  did  at  Gettysburg,  for  the  three 
weeks  we  were  there,  you  will  want  to  know. 

"  We  "  are  Mrs.          and  I,  who  happening  to 

be  on  hand  at  the  right  moment,  gladly  fell  in 
with  the  proposition  to  do  what  we  could  at  the 
Sanitary  Commission  Lodge  after  the  battle.  There 
were,  of  course,  the  agents  of  the  Commission 
already  on  the  field,  distributing  supplies  to  the 
hospitals,  and  working  night  and  day  among  the 


wounded.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  you  what  was 
done  by  all  the  big  wheels  of  the  concern,  but 
only  how  two  of  the  smaller  ones  went  round,  and 
what  turned  up  in  the  going. 

Twenty-four  hours  we  were  in  making  the 
journey  between  Baltimore  and  Gettysburg,  places 
only  four  hours  apart  in  ordinary  running  time  ; 
and  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
there  was  in  bringing  up  supplies  when  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  and  of  the  delays  in  transporting 
wounded.  Coming  towards  the  town  at  this 
crawling  rate,  we  passed  some  fields  where  the 
fences  were  down  and  the  ground  slightly  tossed 
up.  "  That's  where  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  men  fought 
the  rebels,"  some  one  said,  "  and  close  by  that 
barn  a  rebel  soldier  was  found,  day  before  yes- 
terday, sitting  dead — no  one  to  help  poor  soul- 
near  the  whole  city  full ! "  The  railroad  bridge, 
broken  up  by  the  enemy,  Government  had  not 
rebuilt  as  yet,  and  we  stopped  two  miles  from  the 
town,  to  find  that,  as  usual,  just  where  the  Govern- 
ment had  left  off  the  Commission  came  in.  There 
stood  their  temporary  lodge  and  kitchen,  and  here, 
hobbling  out  of  their  tents,  came  the  wounded 
men  who  had  made  their  way  down  from  the  corps- 
hospitals,  expecting  to  leave  at  once  in  the  return- 
cars.  This  is  the  way  the  thing  was  managed  at 
first  : — The  surgeons  left  in  care  of  the  wounded, 
three  or  four  miles  out  from  the  town,  went  up  and 
down  among  the  men  in  the  morning,  and  said, 
"  Any  of  you  boys  who  can  make  your  way  to  the 
cars  can  go  to  Baltimore."  So  off*  start  all  who 
think  they  feel  well  enough  :  anything  better  than 
the  "hospitals,"  so  called,  for  the  first  few  days 
after  a  battle.  Once  the  men  have  the  surgeon's 
permission  to  go,  they  are  off ;  and  there  may  be 
an  interval  of  a  day  or  two  days,  should  any  of 
them  be  too  weak  to  reach  the  train  in  time, 
during  which  these  poor  fellows  belong  to  no  one 
— the  hospital  at  one  end,  the  railroad  at  the  other, 
with  far  more  than  chance  of  falling  through  be- 
tween the  two.  The  Sanitary  Commission  knew 
this  would  be  so  of  necessity,  and,  coming  in,  made 
a  connecting  link  between  these  two  ends. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  worst  cases  only  came 
down  in  ambulances  from  the  hospitals  ;  hundreds 
of  fellows  hobbled  along  as  best  they  could,  in 
heat  and  dust,  for  hours  slowly  toiling ;  and  many 
hired  farmers'  waggons,  as  hard  as  the  farmers' 
fists  themselves,  and  were  jolted  down  to  the  rail- 
road, at  three  or  four  dollars  the  man. 

Think  of  the  disappointment  of  a  soldier,  sick  in 
body  and  heart,  to  find,  at  the  end  of  this  miser- 
able journey,  that  his  efforts  to  get  away,  into 
which  he  had  put  all  his  remaining  stock  of 
strength,  was  useless ;  that  the  cars  had  gone,  or 
that  the  cars  were  full ;  that  while  he  was  coming 
others  had  stepped  down  before  him  ;  and  that  he 
must  turn  all  the  weary  way  back  again,  or  sleep 
on  the  roadside  till  the  next  train  to-morrow. 

Think  what  this  would  have  been,  and  you  are 
ready  to  appreciate  the  relief  and  comfort  that 
was.  No  men  were  turned  back.  You  fed  and 
you  sheltered  them  just  when  no  one  else  could 
have  done  so  ;  and  out  of  the  boxes  and  barrels  of 
good  and  nourishing  things,  which  you  people  at 
home  had  supplied,  we  took  all  that  was  needed. 
Some  of  you  sent  a  stove  (that  is,  the  money  to 
get  it),  some  of  you  beef-stock,  some  of  you  the 
milk  and  fresh  bread  ;  and  all  of  you  would  have 
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been  thankful  that  you  had  done  so,  could  you 
have  seen  the  refreshment  and  comfort  received 
through  these  things.  As  soon  as  the  men  hobbled 
up  to  the  tents,  good  hot  soup  was  given  all  round ; 
and  that  over,  their  wounds  were  dressed — for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission  are  cooks  or  sur- 
geons as  the  occasion  demands  ;  and  finally,  with 
their  blankets  spread  over  the  straw,  the  men 
stretched  themselves  out,  and  were  happy  and 
contented  till  morning  and  the  next  train. 

On  the  day  that  the  railroad  bridge  was  re- 
paired we  moved  up  to  the  depot,  close  by  the 
town,  and  had  things  in  perfect  order, — a  first-rate 
camping-ground  in  a  large  field  directly  by  the 
train,  with  unlimited  supply  of  delicious  cool 
water.  Here  we  set  up  two  stoves,  with  four 
large  boilers  always  kept  full  of  soup  and  coffee, 
watched  by  four  or  five  black  men,  who  did  the 
cooking  under  our  direction,  and  sang  (not  under 
our  direction)  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  all  day — 

"  Oh,  darkies,  hab  you  seen  my  massa  ?  " 
"  When  this  cruel  war  is  over." 

Then  we  had  three  large  hospital-tents,  holding 
about  thirty-five  each  ;  a  large  camp-meeting  sup- 
ply-tent, where  barrels  of  goods  were  stored  ;  and 
our  own  smaller  tent,  fitted  up  with  tables,  where 
jelly-pots  and  bottles  of  all  kinds  of  good  syrups, 
blackberry  and  black  currant,  stood  in  rows.  Bar- 
rels were  ranged  round  the  tent  walls  :  shirts, 
drawers,  dressing-gowns,  socks,  and  slippers  (I 
wish  we  had  more  of  the  latter),  rags,  and  band- 
ages, each  in  its  ovm  place,  on  one  side  ;  on  the 
other,  boxes  of  tea,  coff'ee,  soft  crackers,  tamarinds, 
cherry-brandy,  &c.  Over  the  kitchen  and  over 
this  small  supply-tent,  we  women  rather  reigned, 
and  filled  our  wants  by  requisitions  on  the  Com- 
mission's depot.  By  this  time  there  had  arrived  a 
delegation  of  just  the  right  kind  from  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  with  surgeons,  dressers,  and  attendants,  bring- 
ing a  first-rate  supply  of  necessities  and  comforts 
for  the  wounded,  which  they  handed  over  to  the 
Commission.  Twice  a  day  the  trains  left  for  Bal- 
timore or  Harrisburg,  and  twice  a  day  we  fed  all 
the  wounded  who  arrived  for  them.  Things  were 
systematized  now,  and  the  men  came  down  in  long 
ambulance  trains,  to  the  cars — baggage-cars  ;  they 
were  filled  with  straw  for  the  wounded  to  lie  on, 
and  broken  open  at  either  end  to  let  in  the  air. 
A  Government  surgeon  was  always  present,  to 
attend  to  the  careful  lifting  of  the  soldiers  from 
ambulance  to  car.  Many  of  the  men  could  get 
along  very  nicely,  holding  one  foot  up  and  taking 
great  jumps  on  their  crutches.  The  latter  were  a 
great  comfort ;  we  had  a  nice  supply  at  the  lodge, 
and  they  travelled  up  and  down  from  the  tents  to 
the  cars  daily.  Only  occasionally  did  we  dare  let 
a  pair  go  on  with  some  very  lame  soldier  who 
begged  for  them  :  we  needed  them  to  help  the 
new  arrivals  every  day,  and  trusted  to  the  men 
being  supplied  at  the  hospitals  at  the  journey's 
end.  Pads  and  crutches  are  a  standing  want — 
pads  particularly.  We  manufactured  them  out  of 
the  rags  we  had,  stuffed  with  sawdust  from  brandy 
boxes  ;  and,  with  half  a  sheet  and  some  soft  straw, 

Mrs.   made  a  poor  dying  boy  as  easy  as  his 

suff'erings  would  permit.  Poor  young  fellow !  he 
was  so  grateful  to  her  for  washing  and  feeding 
and  comforting  him.  He  was  too  Ul  to  bear  the 
journey,  and  went  from  our  tent  to  the  church- 


hospital,  and  from  the  church  to  his  grave,  which 
would  have  been  coffinless  but  for  the  care  of 

 ;  for  the  Quarter-Master's  department  was 

overtaxed,  and  for  many  days  our  dead  were  simply 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  put  into  the  earth. 
It  is  a  soldierly  way,  after  all,  of  lying  wrapped  in 
the  old  war-worn  blanket — the  little  dust  returned 
to  dust. 

When  the  surgeons  had  the  wounded  all  placed, 
with  as  much  comfort  as  seemed  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  on  board  the  train,  one  detail  of 
men  would  go  from  car  to  car,  with  soup  made  of 
beef-stock  or  fresh  meat,  full  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbage,  and  rice,  with  fresh  bread  and  coffee,  and, 
when  stimulants  were  needed,  with  ale,  milk-punch, 
or  brandy.  Water-pails  were  in  great  demand  for 
use  in  the  cars  on  the  journey,  and  also  empty 
bottles  to  take  the  place  of  canteens.  All  our 
whiskey  and  brandy  bottles  were  washed  and  filled 
up  at  the  spring  ;  and  the  boys  went  off,  carefully 
hugging  their  extemporized  canteens,  from  which 
they  would  wet  their  wounds  or  refresh  themselves 
till  the  journey  ended.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man 
of  the  16,000  who  were  transported  during  our  stay 
went  from  Gettysburg  without  a  good  meal.  Eebels 
and  Unionists  together,  they  all  had  it,  and  were 
pleased  and  satisfied.  "  Have  you  friends  in  the 
army,  madam  ?  "  a  rebel  soldier,  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  car,  said  to  me,  as  I  gave  him  some  milk. 

"  Yes,  my  brother  is  on  's  staff."    "  I  thought 

so,  ma'am.  You  can  always  tell ;  when  people  are 
good  to  soldiers,  they  are  sure  to  have  friends  in 
the  army."  "  We  are  rebels,  you  know,  ma'am," 
another  said  ;  "  do  you  treat  rebels  so  ?  "  It  was 
strange  to  see  the  good  brotherly  feeling  come  over 
the  soldiers,  our  own  and  the  rebels,  when  side  by 
side  they  lay  in  our  tents.  "  Hullo,  boys  !  this  is 
the  pleasantest  way  to  meet,  isn't  it  ?  We  are 
better  friends  when  we  are  as  close  as  this  than  a 
little  farther  off."  And  then  they  would  go  over 
the  battles  together — "  we  were  here,  and  you  were 
there  " — in  the  friendliest  way. 

After  each  train  of  cars  daily,  for  the  three  weeks 
we  were  in  Gettysburg,  trains  of  ambulances  arrived 
too  late — men  who  must  spend  the  day  with  us 
until  the  5  p.m.  cars  went,  and  men  too  late  for  the 
5  P.M.  trains,  who  must  spend  the  night  till  the 
10  A.M.  cars  went.  All  the  men  who  came  in  this 
way  under  our  own  immediate  and  particular  at- 
tention were  given  the  best  we  had  of  care  and 
food.  The  surgeon  in  charge  of  our  camp,  with 
his  most  faithful  dresser  and  attendants,  looked 
after  all  their  wounds,  which  were  often  in  a  shock- 
ing state,  particularly  among  the  rebels.  Every 
morning  and  evening  they  were  dressed.  Often 
the  men  would  say, — "  That  feels  good.  I  haven't 
had  my  wound  so  well  dressed  since  I  was  hurt." 
Something  cool  to  drink  is  the  first  thing  asked 
for  after  the  long  dusty  drive  ;  and  pailfuls  of  ta- 
marinds and  water — "  a  beautiful  drink,"  the  men 
used  to  say — disappeared  rapidly  among  them. 
After  the  men's  wounds  were  attended  to,  we  went 
round,  giving  them  clean  clothes  :  had  basins  and 
soap  and  towels,  and  followed  these  with  socks, 
slippers,  shirts,  drawers,  and  those  coveted  dressing- 
gowns.  Such  pride  as  they  felt  in  them  !  com- 
paring colours,  and  smiling  all  over  as  they  lay  in 
clean  and  comfortable  rows,  ready  for  supper—  "  oh 
dress  parade,"  they  used  to  say.  And  then  the 
milk,  particularly  if  it  were  boiled  and  had  a  little 
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whiskey  and  sugar,  and  the  bread,  with  butter  on  it 
and  jelly  on  the  butter  :  how  good  it  all  was,  and 
how  lucky  we  felt  ourselves  in  having  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  distributing  these  things,  which  all 
of  them  you,  hard  at  work  in  villages  and  cities, 
were  getting  ready  and  sending  off  in  faith. 

Canandaigua  sent  cologne  with  its  other  supplies, 
which  went  right  to  the  noses  and  hearts  of  the 
men.  "  That  is  good,  now  ;  "  "  I'll  take  some  of 
that ;  "  "  Worth  a  penny  a  sniff ; "  "  That  kinder 
gives  one  life  : "  and  so  on  all  round  the  tents,  as 
we  tipped  the  bottles  up  on  the  clean  handkerchiefs 
some  one  had  sent,  and,  when  they  were  gone,  over 
squares  of  cotton,  on  which  the  perfume  took  the 
place  of  hem.  "  Just  as  good,  ma'am."  We  varied 
our  dinners  with  custard  and  baked  rice-puddings, 
scrambled  eggs,  codfish,  hash,  corn-starch,  and 
always  as  much  soft  bread,  tea,  coffee,  or  milk  as 
they  wanted.  Two  Massachusetts  boys  I  espe- 
cially remember,  for  the  satisfaction  with  which 
they  ate  their  pudding.  I  carried  a  second  plate- 
ful up  to  the  cars,  after  they  had  been  put  in,  and 
fed  one  of  them  till  he  was  sure  he  had  had 
enough.  Young  fellows  they  were,  lying  side  by 
side,  one  with  a  right  and  one  with  a  left  arm 
gone. 

The  Gettysburg  women  were  kind  and  faithful 
to  the  wounded  and  their  friends,  and  the  town 
was  full  to  overflowing  of  both.  The  first  day 
when  Mrs.   and  I  reached  the  place,  we  lite- 
rally begged  our  bread  from  door  to  door  ;  but  the 
kind  woman  who  at  last  gave  us  dinner  would  take 
no  pay  for  it.  "  No,  ma'am,  I  shouldn't  wish  to 
have  that  sin  on  my  soul  when  the  war  is  over." 
She,  as  well  as  others,  had  fed  the  strangers  flock- 
ing into  town  daily,  sometimes  over  fifty  of  them 
for  eacli  meal,  and  all  for  love  and  nothing  for 
reward  ;  and  one  night  we  forced  a  reluctant  con- 
fession from  our  hostess,  that  she  was  meaning  to 
sleep  on  the  floor,  that  we  might  have  a  bed,  her 
whole  house  being  full.  'Of  course,  we  couldn't 
allow  this  self-sacrifice,  and  hunted  up  some  other 
place  to  stay  in.  We  did  her  no  good,  however, 
for  we  afterwards  found  that  the  bed  was  given  up 
that  night  to  some  other  stranger  who  arrived  late 
and  tired, — "  an  old  lady,  you  know  ;  and  couldn't 
let  an  old  lady  sleep  on  the  floor." 

Such  acts  of  kindness  and  self-denial  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  women.  Few  good  things  can 
be  said  of  the  Gettysburg  farmers  ;  and  I  only  use 
Scripture  language  in  calling  them  evil  beasts. 
One  of  this  kind  came  creeping  into  our  camp 
three  weeks  after  the  battle.  He  lived  five  miles 
only  from  the  town,  and  had  never  seen  a  rebel. 
He  heard  we  had  some  of  them,  and  came  down 
to  see  them.  "  Boys,"  we  said,  marching  him  into 
the  tent,  which  happened  to  be  full  of  rebels  that 
day,  waiting  for  the  train,  "  Boys,  here's  a  man  who 
never  saw  a  rebel  in  his  life,  and  wants  to  look  at 
you  ; "  and  there  he  stood,  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  there  they  lay  in  rows,  laughing  at  him, 
stupid  old  Dutchman.     "And  why  haven't  you 

seen  a  rebel  ?  "  Mrs.  said  ;  "  why  didn't  you 

take  your  gun,  and  help  to  drive  them  out  of  your 
town  ? "  "A  feller  mighter  got  hit ; "  which  reply 
was  quite  too  much  for  the  rebels  ;  they  roared 
with  laughter  at  him  up  and  down  the  tent. 

One  woman  we  saw  who  was  by  no  means  Dutch, 
and  whose  pluck  helped  to  redeem  the  other  sex. 
She  lived  in  a  little  house  close  up  by  the  field 


where  the  hardest  fighting  was  done ;  a  red-cheeked, 
strong  country  girl.  "  Were  you  frightened  when 
the  shells  began  flying  ? "  "  Well,  no.  You  see 
we  was  all  a-baking  bread  round  here  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  had  our  dough  a-rising.  The  neighbours 
they  ran  into  their  cellars,  but  I  couldn't  leave  my 
bread.  When  the  first  shell  came  in  at  the  window, 
and  crashed  through  the  room,  an  officer  came  and 
said,  '  You  had  better  get  out  of  this  ; '  but  I  told 
him  I  could  not  leave  my  bread  :  and  I  stood  work- 
ing at  it  till  the  third  shell  came  through,  and  then 
I  went  down  cellar  ;  but  (triumphantly)  I  left  my 
bread  in  the  oven."  "  And  why  didn't  you  go  be- 
fore ? "  "  Oh,  you  see,  if  I  had,  the  rebels  would  'a 
come  in,  and  daubed  the  dough  all  over  the  place." 
And  here  she  had  stood,  at  the  risk  of  unwelcome 
plums  in  her  loaves,  while  great  holes,  which  we  saw, 
were  made  by  shot  and  shell  through  and  through 
the  room  in  which  she  was  working. 

The  streets  of  Gettysburg  were  filled  with  the 
battle.  People  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  else ; 
even  the  children  showed  their  little  spites  by  call- 
ing to  each  other,  "  Here,  you  rebel ; "  and  mere 
scraps  of  boys  amused  themselves  with  percussion- 
caps  and  hammers.  Hundreds  of  old  muskets  were 
piled  on  the  pavement,  the  men  who  shouldered 
them  a  week  before  lying  under  ground  now,  or 
helping  to  fill  the  long  trains  of  ambulances  on 
their  way  from  the  field.  The  private  houses  in 
the  town  were  many  of  them  hospitals  ;  the  little 
red  flags  hung  from  the  upper  windows. 

Besides  our  own  men  at  the  lodge,  we  all  had 
soldiers  scattered  about,  whom  we  could  help  from 
our  supplies  ;  and  nice  little  puddings  and  jellies, 
or  an  occasional  chicken,  were  a  great  treat  to  men 
condemned  by  their  wounds  to  stay  in  Gettysburg, 
and  obliged  to  live  on  what  the  empty  town  could 
provide.  There  was  a  colonel  in  a  shoe-shop  ;  a 
captain  just  up  the  street ;  and  a  private  round 
the  corner,  whose  young  sister  had  possessed  her- 
self of  him,  overcoming  the  military  rules  in  some 
way,  and  carrying  him  off  to  a  little  room  all  by 
himself,  Avhere  I  found  her  domg  her  best  with 
very  little.  She  came  afterwards  to  our  tent,  and 
got  for  him  clean  clothes,  and  good  food,  and  all 
he  wanted,  and  wag  perfectly  happy  in  being  his 
cook,  washerwoman,  medical  cadet,  and  nurse.  Be- 
sides such  as  these,  we  occasionally  carried  from 
our  supplies  something  to  the  churches,  which  were 
filled  with  sick  and  wounded,  and  where  men  were 
dying — men  whose  strong  patience  it  was  very  hard 
to  bear — dying,  with  the  thoughts  of  the  old  home 
far  away,  one  saying,  as  his  last  words  for  a  woman 
watching  there,  and  waiting  with  a  patience  equal 
in  its  strength :  "  Tell  her  I  love  her."  Late  one 
afternoon,  too  late  for  the  cars,  a  train  of  ambulances 
arrived  at  our  lodge,  with  over  one  hundred 
wounded  rebels,  to  be  cared  for  through  the  night. 
One  only  among  them  seemed  too  weak  and  faint 
to  take  anything.  He  was  badly  hurt  and  failing. 
I  went  to  him  after  his  wound  was  dressed,  and 
found  him  lying  on  his  blanket,  stretched  over  the 
straw — a  fair-haii-ed,  blue-eyed,  young  lieutenant, 
with  a  face  innocent  enough  for  one  of  our  own 
New  England  boys.  I  could  not  think  of  him  as  a 
rebel,  he  was  too  near  heaven  for  that.  He  wanted 
nothing  ;  had  not  been  willing  to  eat  for  days,  his 
comrades  said  ;  but  I  coaxed  him  to  try  a  little 
milk  gruel,  made  nicely  with  lemon  and  brandy  ; 
and  one  of  the  satisfactions  of  our  three  weeks  is 
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the  remembrance  of  tlie  empty  cup  I  took  after- 
ward, and  his  perfect  enjoyment  of  that  supper. 
"  It  was  so  good,  the  best  thing  he  had  had  since 
he  was  wounded  ; "  and  he  thanked  me  so  much, 
and  talked  about  his  good  supper  for  hours.  Poor 
fellow,  he  had  had  no  care,  and  it  was  a  surprise 
and  pleasure  to  find  himself  thought  of,  so  in  a 
pleased  childlike  way,  he  talked  about  it  till  mid- 
night, the  attendant  told  me,  as  long  as  he  spoke  of 
anything,  for  at  midnight  the  change  came,  and 
from  that  time  he  only  thought  of  the  old  days 
before  he  was  a  soldier,  when  he  sang  hjnnns  in  his 
father's  church.  He  sang  them  now  again,  in  a 
clear  sweet  voice,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me," 
and  then  songs  without  words — a  sort  of  low  in- 
tonmg.  His  father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in 
South  Carolina,  one  of  the  rebels  told  us  in  the 
morning,  when  we  went  into  the  tent,  to  find  him 
sliding  out  of  our  care.  All  day  long  we  watched 
him  ;  sometimes  fighting  his  battles  over,  often 
singing  his  Lutheran  chants,  till,  in  at  the  tent  door, 
close  to  which  he  lay,  looked  a  rebel  soldier,  just 
arrived  with  other  prisoners.  He  started  when  he 
saw  the  lieutenant,  and  quickly  kneeling  down  by 
him,  called  "  Henry,  Henry."  But  Henry  was 
looking  at  some  one  a  great  way  off,  and  could  not 
hear  him.  "Do  you  not  know  this  soldier  ?  "  we 
said.  "  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  and  his  brother  is 
wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  too,  in  the  cars  now." 
Two  or  three  men  started  after  him,  found  him, 
and  half  carried  him  from  the  cars  to  our  tents. 
Henry  did  not  know  him  though,  and  he  threw 
himself  down  by  his  side  on  the  straw,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  lay  in  a  sort  of  apathy,  without 
speaking,  except  to  assure  himself  that  he  could 
stay  with  his  brother,  without  the  risk  of  being 
separated  from  his  fellow-prisoners.  And  there 
the  brothers  lay  ;  and  there  we*  strangers  sat,  watch- 
ing and  listening  to  the  strong  clear  voice  singing, 
"Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me."  The  Lord  had 
mercy  ;  and  at  sunset  I  put  my  hand  on  the  lieu- 
tenant's heart,  to  find  it  still.  All  night  the  brother 
lay  close  against  the  coffin,  and  in  the  morning 
went  away  with  his  comrades,  leaving  us  to  bury 
Henry,  having  confidence  ;  but  first  thanking  us 
for  what  we  had  done,  and  gjving  us  all  that  he 
had  to  show  his  gratitude — the  palmetto  ornament 
from  his  brother's  cap,  and  a  button  from  his  coat. 
Dr.  W.  read  the  burial-service  that  morning  at  the 
grave,  and  wrote  his  name  on  the  little  head- 
board— "  Lieut.  Eands,  14th  Regt.  S.  Carolina  Vol." 

In  the  field,  where  we  buried  him,  a  number  of 
coloured  freemen,  working  for  Government  on  the 
raiboad,  had  their  camp,  and  every  night  they  took 
their  recreation  after  the  heavy  work  of  the  day 
was  over,  in  prayer-meetings.  Such  an  "  inferior 
race,"  you  know.  We  went  over  one  night  and 
listened  for  an  hour,  while  they  sang,  collected 
under  the  fly  of  a  tent,  a  table  in  the  middle, 
where  the  leader  sat,  and  benches  all  round  the 
sides  for  the  congregation — men  only,  all  very 
black  and  very  earnest.  They  prayed  with  all 
their  souls,  as  only  black  men  and  slaves  can,  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  dear  white  people,  who  had 
come  over  to  the  meeting,  and  for  "Massa  Lincoln," 
for  whom  they  seemed  to  have  a  reverential  afi'ec- 
tion — some  of  them  a  sort  of  worship,  which  con- 
fused Father  Abraham  and  Massa  Abraham  in 
one  general  cry  for  blessings.  Whatever  else  they 
asked  for,  they  must  have  strength  and  comfort 


and  blessing  for  Massa  Lincoln.  Very  little  care 
was  taken  of  these  poor  men.  Those  who  were  ill 
during  our  stay  were  looked  after  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Commission.    They  were  grateful 

for  every  little  thing.    Mrs.  went  into  the 

town  and  hunted  up  several  dozens  bright  hand- 
kerchiefs, hemmed  them,  and  sent  them  over  to  be 
distributed  the  next  night  after  meeting.  They 
were  put  on  the  table  in  the  tent,  and  one  by  one 
the  men  came  up  to  get  them.  Purple  and  blue 
and  yellow  the  handkerchiefs  were,  and  the  desire 
of  every  man's  heart  fastened  itself  on  a  yellow 
one  ;  they  politely  made  way  for  each  other  though, 
one  man  standmg  back  to  let  another  pass  up  first, 
although  he  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  the  particular 
pumpkin  colour  that  riveted  his  eyes  taken  from 
before  them.  When  the  distribution  was  over, 
each  man  tied  his  head  up  in  his  handkerchief,  and 
they  sang  one  more  hymn,  keeping  time  all  round 
with  blue  and  purple  and  yellow  nods,  and  thank- 
ing and  blessing  the  white  people,  in  "  their  basket 
and  in  their  store,"  as  much  as  if  the  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs had  been  all  gold  leaf.  One  man  came 
over  to  our  tent  next  day,  to  say,  "  Missus,  was  it 
you  who  sent  me  that  present  ?  I  never  had  any- 
thing so  beautiful  in  all  my  life  before,"  and  he 
only  had  a  blue  one  too. 

Among  our  wounded  soldiers,  one  night  came  an 
elderly  man,  sick,  wounded,  and  crazy,  singing  and 
talking  about  home.  We  did  what  we  could  for 
him,  and  pleased  him  greatly  with  a  present  of  a 
red  flannel  shirt,  drawers,  and  red  calico  dressing- 
gown,  all  of  which  he  needed,  and  in  which  he 
dressed  himself  up,  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  made  it  into  a  little  book,  with  gingham 
covers,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  mail 
for  him.  The  next  morning  he  was  sent  on  with 
the  company  from  the  lodge  :  and  that  evening, 
two  tired  women  came  into  our  camp,  his  wife  and 
sister,  who  hurried  on  from  their  home  to  meet  him, 
arriving  just  too  late.  Fortunately  we  had  the 
queer  little  gingham  book  to  identify  him  by,  and 
when  some  one  said,  "  It  is  the  man,  you  know, 
who  screamed  so,"  the  poor  wife  was  certain  abo«t 
him.  He  had  been  crazy  before  the  war,  but  not 
for  two  years  now,  she  said.  He  had  been  fretting 
for  home  since  he  was  hurt,  and  when  the  doctor 
told  him  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  sent 
there,  he  lost  heart,  and  wrote  to  his  wife  to  come 
and  carry  him  away.  It  seemed  almost  hopeless 
for  two  lone  women,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
their  own  little  town,  to  succeed  in  finding  a  soldier 
amongst  so  many,  sent  in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions ;  but  we  helped  them  as  we  could,  and  started 
them  on  their  journey  the  next  morning,  back  on 
their  track,  to  use  their  common  sense  and  Yankee 
privilege  of  questioning. 

A  week  after,  Mrs.  had  a  letter  full  of 

gratitude,  and  saymg  that  the  husband  was  found, 
and  secured  for  home.  That  same  night  we  had 
had  in  our  tents  two  fathers,  with  their  wounded 
sons,  and  a  nice  old  German  mother,  with  her  boy. 
She  had  come  in  from  Wisconsin,  and  brought  with 
her  a  patchwork  bed-quilt  for  her  son,  thinking  he 
might  have  lost  his  blanket ;  and  there  he  laid,  all 
covered  up  in  his  quflt,  looking  so  homelike,  and 
feeling  so  too,  no  doubt,  with  his  good  old  mother 
close  at  his  side.  She  seemed  bright  and  happy — 
had  three  sons  in  the  army— one  had  been  killed, 
this  one  woimded,  yet  she  was  so  pleased  with  the 
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tents,  and  the  care  she  saw  taken  there  of  the 
sokliers,  that,  while  taking  her  tea  from  a  barrel- 
head, as  a  table,  she  said,  "  Indeed,  if  she  was  a 
man,  she'd  be  a  soldier  too,  right  off."  For  this 
temporary  sheltering  and  feeding  of  all  these 
wounded  men,  Government  could  make  no  pro- 
vision. There  was  nothing  for  them,  if  too  late  for 
the  cars,  except  the  open  field  and  hunger,  in  pre- 
paration for  their  fatiguing  journey.  It  is  expected, 
when  the  cars  are  ready,  that  men  will  be  promptly 
sent  to  meet  them,  and  Government  cannot  pro- 
vide for  mistakes  and  delays  ;  so  that  but  for  the 
Sanitary  Commission's  Lodge,  and  comfortable 
supplies,  for  which  the  wounded  are  indebted  to 
the  hard  workers  at  home,  men  badly  hurt  must 
have  suffered,  night  and  day,  while  waiting  for  the 
next  train.  We  had  on  an  average  sixty  of  such 
men  each  night  for  three  weeks  under  our  care  ; 
sometimes  one  hundred  ;  sometimes  only  thirty  ; 
and  with  the  delegation,  and  the  hope  of  other 
gentlemen  volunteers,  who  all  worked  devotedly 
for  the  men,  the  whole  thing  was  a  great  success, 
and  you  and  all  of  us  can't  help  bemg  thankful 
that  we  had  a  share,  however  small,  it  making  it 
so.  Sixteen  thousand  good  meals  were  given, 
hundreds  of  men  kept  through  the  day,  and  twelve 
hundred  sheltered  at  night,  their  wounds  dressed, 
their  supper  and  breakfast  secured,  rebels  and  all. 
You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  regret,  that  these  most 
wretched  men,  these  enemies,  sick,  and  in  prison, 
were  helped  and  cared  for  through  your  supplies, 
though  certainly  they  were  not  in  your  minds  v/hen 
you  packed  your  barrels  and  boxes.  The  clothing 
we  reserved  for  our  own  men,  except  now  and  then 
when  a  shivering  rebel  needed  it ;  but  in  feeding 
them  we  could  make  no  distinctions. 

Our  three  weeks  were  coming  to  an  end  ;  the 
work  of  transporting  the  wounded  was  nearly  over ; 
twice  daily  we  had  filled  and  emptied  our  tents, 
and  twice  fed  the  trains  before  the  long  journey. 
The  men  came  in  slowly  at  the  last — a  lieutenant 
all  the  way  from  Oregon  being  among  the  very 
latest.  He  came  down  from  the  corps  hospital 
(now  greatly  improved),  having  lost  one  foot,  poor 
fellow,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the  Commission's 
cotton  clothes,  just  as  bright  and  as  cheerful  as  the 
first  man,  and  all  the  men  that  we  received  had 
been.  We  never  heard  a  complaint.  "  Would  he 
like  a  little  nice  soup  ]  "  "  Well,  no,  thank  you, 
ma'am,"  hesitating  and  polite.  "  You  have  a  long 
ride  before  you,  and  had  better  take  a  little  ;  I'll 
just  bring  it  and  you  can  try."  So  this  good  thick 
soup  came.  He  took  a  very  little  in  the  spoon  to 
please  me,  and  afterwards  the  whole  cupful  to 
please  himself.  He  did  not  think  it  was  this  kind 
of  soup  I  meant.  He  had  some  in  camp,  and  did 
not  think  he  cared  for  any  more  :  his  cook  was  a 
very  small  boy,  though,  who  just  put  some  meat  in 
a  little  water  and  stirred  it  round.  "  Would  you 
like  a  handkerchief  ? "  and  I  produced  our  last  one, 
with  a  hem  and  cologne,  too.  "  Oh,  yes  !  that  is 
what  I  need ;  I  have  lost  mine,  and  was  just 
borrowing  this  gentleman's."  So  the  lieutenant, 
the  last  man,  was  made  comfortable,  thanks  to  all 
of  you,  though  he  had  but  one  foot  to  carry  him 
on  his  long  journey  home.  Four  thousand  soldiers, 
too  badly  hurt  to  be  moved,  were  still  left  in 
Gettysburg,  cared  for  kindly  and  well,  at  the  large 
new  Government  hospital,  with  a  Sanitary  Com- 
mission attachment. 


Our  work  was  over — our  tents  were  struck — and 
we  came  away,  after  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from 
two  military  bands,  who  filed  down  to  our  door, 
and  gave  us  a  farewell — "  Eed,  white,  and  blue." 

During  the  battle,  all  the  wounded  were  gathered 
into  field-hospitals,  as  most  convenient.  Soon 
they  were  divided  into  corps-hospitals  in  the  field, 
from  which  those  who  were  able  to  be  removed  to 
a  distance  were  brought  to  the  railroad  depot, 
where  the  Sanitary  Commission  had  large  tents 
erected,  for  their  reception  and  refreshment  during 
the  interval  of  the  departure  of  trains,  morning  and 
evening.  Large  store-tents  of  the  Commission  were 
also  at  hand,  filled  to  repletion  with  all  manner  of 
supplies.  A  cook-house  was  put  up,  with  caldrons 
and  stoves,  and  a  steam  apparatus,  all  of  which 
were  in  full  blast  day  and  night.  Ten  cooks,  and 
some  thirty  attendants,  were  occupied  in  preparing 
and  dealing  out  to  each  sufferer  such  nourishment 
as  the  case  allowed.  Clothes,  shoes,  crutches, 
canes,  pads,  pillows,  splints,  lint,  bandages,  and 
every  kind  of  stimulant,  and  anodyne,  and  every 
appliance  which  long  experience  and  thoughtfid 
care  could  anticipate  for  so  extreme  a  necessity, 
were  dealt  out  with  unsparing  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, day  and  night.  Not  the  least  important  part 
of  the  work  which  the  Commission  performed  at 
this  depot-lodge,  was  the  dressing  of  wounds,  pre- 
paratory to  a  removal  in  the  cars.  In  this  depart- 
ment, a  surgeon  and  a  corps  of  dressers  were 
employed,  who  devoted  their  entire  attention  to 
the  examination  of  each  case,  applying  fresh  dress- 
ings, and  preparing  the  wounded  to  sustain  the 
journey  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  trains  were  despatched  either  to  Elizabeth- 
port  (their  living  freight  to  take  boat  there  for 
David's  Island),  or  direct  to  Baltimore.  With 
each  train  went  a  surgeon  and  attendants  in  charge 
of  the  wounded.  Large  cans  of  iced- water,  bags  of 
crackers,  stimulants,  &c.  were  placed  on  board  the 
cars  to  supply  every  necessity.  Generally  before 
leaving,  each  canteen  was  filled  with  water,  and 
each  man  furnished  with  an  extra  cup  of  coffee  or 
soup,  or  with  broth  as  they  desired.  This  system 
was  continued  from  the  9th  of  July,  till  the  corps- 
hospitals  were  relieved  of  all  who  were  able  to  be 
removed  to  a  distance.  Those  that  remained, 
therefore,  were  only  the  desperate  cases  of  amputa- 
tion, compound  fracture,  and  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  chest  and  pelvis.  These  were  collected  with 
the  utmost  care,  many  of  them  on  stretchers  from 
miles  around,  and  placed  under  the  300  tents  which 
constitute  Camp  Letterman  Hospital ;  which  con- 
tained, in  truth,  the  very  dregs  of  battle  from  two 
armies. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  Station,  under  the 
charge  of  one,  who  whether  as  pastor  or  in  the 
field,  works  with  strength  and  a  single  mind,  was 
here  established.  The  large  tents  of  his  mission 
were  spread  beneath  tall  oaks  and  hickories.  One 
of  them  was  the  lodging  place  of  thirty  persons  ; 
the  rest,  some  six  or  eight,  were  occupied  as  store- 
tents  and  offices.  There  was  also  a  kitchen,  from 
which  many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  received  the 
lighter  diet  which  was  prescribed  or  allowed  by 
the  surgeons.  This  was  under  the  direction  of 
ladies,  two  of  whom  remained  there  for  several 
months. 

.  ^  
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KEVIEWS. 

The  Harmony  of  Serif  ture  and  Science.  By  the 
Eev.  Prebendary  Freeman,  M.A.  Second  Edi- 
tion. J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  Oxford  and  London. 
Price  Fourpence.  8vo.  pp.  16. 
The  central  ideas  of  this  most  thoughtful  little 
tract  are  as  follows  : — That  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Six  Days  ^of  Creation,  as  we  j)opularly  term  it, 
is  not,  to  speak  accurately,  an  account  of  Creation 
at  all  : — That  what  it  does  record  is  simjoly  the 
reorganization  of  a  world  previously  in  a  state  of 
night  and  chaos,  and  the  adaptation  of  it  to  the 
requirements  of  its  present  inhabitants  : — That  it 
is  also  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  those  in- 
habitants, the  Flora,  the  Fauna,  and  lastly  Man, 
into  the  world  thus  newly  adapted  for  their  re- 
ception. 

Creation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  had 
taken  place  ages  before,  as  is  intimated  in  verse  1 
of  Genesis  i.  :  "  In  the  beginning,"  i.e.  before  all 
time.  Then  the  Mosaic  history  skips  the  interval, 
and  only  commences  the  history  of  the  globe  at 
that  period  when  it  was  being  re-arranged  and 
new-furnished  for  the  abode  of  man.  Mr.  Free- 
man takes  the  "  Six  Days  "  in  their  simple  literal 
meaning,  as  recording  the  dates  and  order  of  the 
several  acts  whereby  the  Creator  arranged  and  re- 
furnished the  globe  as  we  see  it  now  ;  but  he 
refers  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  history 
of  the  fabric  of  our  planet  to  periods  prior  to  the 
Six  Days'  work,  and,  follov/ing  Mr.  Greswell,  he 
accepts  the  ordinary  chronology  which  dates  the 
"  Six  Days  "  at  4004  B.C. 

Of  course  this  leads  Mr.  Freeman  to  indicate  his 
views  and  his  conclusions  upon  a  world-wide  group 
of  subjects,  both  theological  and  scientific.  We 
use  the  word  indicate  because  in  the  short  space  of 
sixteen  octavo  pages  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  work  out  a  single  point  of  the  many 
which  he  touches  on.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  questions  which  such  a  ]>amphlet  must 
suggest  to  an  intelligent  (or  as  the  Saturday  B.evieiv 
is  fond  of  saying,  an  educated)  reader. 

Geology  reveals  the  absolute  certainty  of  an 
almost  infinite  series  of  destructions  and  recon- 
structions taking  j)lace  upon  the  surface  of  our 
globe ;  a  series  manifestly  demanding  almost  an 
infinity  of  time  (pardon  the  contradiction)  for  their 
occurrence  ;  and  all  of  which  have  to  do  with  the 
fabric  as  opposed  to  the  furniture  of  our  planet. 
All  these,  down  to  the  most  recent,  Mr.  Freeman 
would  place,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  prior 
to  the  comparatively  recent  refurnishing  of  the 
world  as  the  home  of  man,  the  history  of  which 
begins  in  Genesis  i.  2. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  ultimate  causes 
of  all  these  destructions  and  reconstructions  ? 
Have  there  been  two  agencies  at  work  from  a  mys- 
terious antiquity  ?  Has  the  agency  of  the  Creator 
been  counterworked  by  a  destroying  force  or  power 
far  back  into  a  measureless  antiquity,  ages  before 
that  chaos  and  night  told  of  in  Genesis  i.  2  ? 

Mr.  Freeman  is  disposed  to  answer  "Yes." 
There  are  notices  of  a  mysterious  Pre-Adamite 
conflict  between  the  Creator  and  rebel  angels  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Books  of  Proverbs,  of 
Job,  of  Isaiah,  furnish  many  such  notices,  so  that 
what  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  "  detail  is  the 


final  adaptation  (long  delayed,  in  part  by  Divine 
purpose,  in  part  through  thwarting  agencies)  of 
this  lower  terrestrial  stage,  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
later  and  human  events  of  the  history.  For  the 
previous  steps  of  that  adaptation,  for  the  details  of 
that  immense  period,  and  of  those  chequered  opera- 
tions, we  must  look  further  on  in  the  sacred  record. 
Among  the  latter  Books  of  Scripture,  one  at  least, 
viz.  J ob,  is  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the  Pen- 
tateuch, while  later  ones,  as  Proverbs  and  Isaiah, 
reveal  to  us  ancient  mysteries,  and  cosmical  opera- 
tions, on  which  Genesis  is  silent."  ^  "  Not  calm  and 
unimpeded  progress,  but  progress  through  the  midst 
of  ruin  and  overthrow,  and  in  despite  of  rebellious 
and  thwarting  agencies,  characterized,  according  to 
the  Bible,  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our 
globe."  ^ 

Again.  The  sun,  however  distant  into  the  past 
its  actual  creation  has  been,  has  only  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  emitted  those  peculiarly 
constituted  rays  on  which  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  as  at  present  existing  on  our  globe,  depends. 
This  of  itself  limits  the  antiquity  of  man  and 
beast,  of  tree  and  herb.  There  must  therefore  have 
been  a  period  during  which  the  sun  was  dark  and 
inactive  ;  how  long  a  period  we  cannot  at  present 
judge,  but  some  period  for  certain.  The  sun  was 
in  full  power  ages  ago,  when  his  light  and  heat 
fostered  the  gigantic  vegetation  which  supplied  the 
material  of  our  present  coal-fields  ;  but  that  must 
be  at  a  date  far  beyond  the  time  when  his  present 
action  commenced.  There  must,  therefore,  have 
been  an  interval  of  darkness.  Thus  much  we  learn 
from  the  conclusions  of  Science. 

Here  Mr.  Freeman  interests  us  deeply.  He 
points  out  the  connexion  Avhich  Scripture  estab- 
lishes between  a  disturbance  and  a  darkening  of 
the  sidereal  system,  of  which  our  sun  is  a  member, 
and  a  rebellion  of  the  angels.  The  Angel  of  our 
Sun  is  the  Angel  who  is  rebuked  for  desiring  a 
loftier  throne.  "  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
stars  of  God."  ^  Thus  Mr,  Freeman's  great  point  is 
that  the  Solar  system  (to  say  the  least),  has  been  the 
scene  and  theatre  of  a  great  rebellion,  that  there 
are  quite  suflicient  notices  of  this  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  connect  it  with  those  changes,  cataclysms, 
conflagrations  which  geology  sets  before  us,  and 
which  ceased  (what  then  does  Mr.  Freeman  say 
about  the  Flood  1)  when  the  last  chaos  was  super- 
seded by  the  present  re-arrangement,  and  that  these 
scattered  hints  and  notices  serve  in  great  measure 
to  explain  the  interval  between  verses  1  and  2  of 
Genesis  i. 

Further.  Mr.  Freeman  calls  special  attention  to 
that  remarkable  series  of  investigations  in  which  Mr. 
Edward  Greswell  has  been  so  long  engaged,  respect- 
ing the  chronology  of  our  globe.  It  is  most  remark- 
able to  see  how  Mr.  Greswell's  results  tally  with 
this  view,  and  confirm  the  belief  that  the  Six  Days' 
work  was  simply  and  literally  what  it  is  described 
in  Genesis,  and  by  no  means  a  mere  parable  or  pic- 
ture or  vague  general  description  including  ages  of 
geologic  revolution.  Mr.  Greswell  proves  that  all 
the  difl'erent  measures  of  time,  the  various  astro- 
nomical measures,  the  various  measures  adopted 
by  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  measures  used  in 
modern  times, — all  of  them,  if  pursued  backwards", 

1  Freeman,  p.  15.  ^  Ibid.  p.  12, 

s  Isaiah  xiv,  13, 
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come  to  a  meetifig  point  for  the  first  time  in  the 
week  April  25 — May  2,  of  4004  b.c.  and  that  if 
we  go  further  back  still,  we  have  to  go  beyond  all 
power  of  human  imagination  to  conceive  the  time 
which  nmst  be  retraced  before  the  various  astro- 
nomical measures  have  another  point  of  coinci- 
dence. Or  in  other  words  the  only  discoverable 
epoch  which  is  equally  a  time  division  in  all  the 
methods  of  speaking  time  is  the  week  above  men- 
tioned. Surely  this  is  a  most  curious  confirmation 
of  the  fact  that  our  present  system  of  things  was 
set  in  order  in  the  way  and  at  the  period  of  our 
Scripture  History. 

With  the  great  bulk  of  this  tract  we  thoroughly 
agree,  and  our  hope  is  that  it  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  an  extended  treatise,  working  out  the 
many  questions  which  it  raises,  with  full  detail  of 
illustration  and  of  argument.  As  to  its  present 
shape,  it  reads  almost  like  those  detailed  summa- 
ries which  Bampton  Lecturers  are  now  in  the  habit 
of  j)refixing  to  their  volumes.  It  is  a  summary  of 
thoughts  and  suggestions,  and  we  hope  some  day 
to  see  the  book  in  which  such  thoughts  may  be 
worked  out. 

May  we  suggest  one  or  two  points  for  Mr.  Free- 
man's consideration  ?  He  seems  to  consider  that  all 
disturbance  of  the  order  of  the  globe  has  ceased  since 
the  day  when  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light."  Does 
Mr.  Freeman  forget  the  Flood  ?  or  does  he  omit  it 
advisedly  ?  Will  he  not  admit  that  the  history  of 
the  Flood  itself  presents  strong  points  of  analogy 
to  the  scraps  of  history  discoverable  in  Isaiah  and 
Proverbs  and  Job,  which  connect  previous  disturb- 
ances in  God's  creation  with  angelic  disobedience  ? 
The  utter  and  awful  sinfulness  which  led  to  the 
Flood  was  the  consequence  of  the  descent  of  angels, 
of  their  seduction  of  the  daughters  of  men,  of  the 
character  and  violence  of  those  giants  of  whom  we 
afterwards  are  told.  Is  not  the  Flood  the  last,  and 
very  probably  the  least,  of  the  series  of  destructions 
brought  upon  the  globe  by  the  temporary  triumph 
of  rebel  angels  ?  Do  we  not  look  forward  to  another 
destruction  by  fire  when  in  some  future  period  evil 
shall  again  be  rampant  for  a  time,  and  after  which 
the  final  subjugation  of  evil,  and  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  Death  shall  be  completed  and  achieved  ? 

Another  question.  Mr.  Freeman  says,  "  all  .  .  . 
death  is  the  work  of  sin,"  (pp.  9,  10.)  We  hiow 
that  Hitman  death  is.  Ferhajps  all  death,  under 
our  present  economy,  may  be  so  to.  We  dare  not 
say  more  than  peiha^s  to  this  latter  proposition. 
We  think  that  there  is  a  deep  and  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  nature  of  life  and  death  in 
the  case  of  the  inferior  creation,  and  the  nature  of 
life  in  that  of  the  human  being  into  Avhom  alone 
God  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  Contrast  the 
phrases — "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
creature  after  his  kind "  (Gen.  i.  24)  ;  and,  "  The 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life " 
(Gen.  ii.  7).  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  teeth 
and  stomachs  of  animals  are  in  a  vast  number 
of  instances  specially  devised  for  the  tearing  and 
digestion  of  flesh.  It  is  so  in  our  present  world. 
It  was  so  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  geologic  creatures 
in  our  museums  are  to  be  seen  with  their  prey  still 
in  their  mouths  and  in  their  stomachs — mouths 
whose  organization  shows  that  they  were  created  to 
eat  and  to  crunch  the  creatures  which  they  were 
devouring  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 


sands  and  the  mud  which  have  hardened  into  the 
rocks  from  which  our  geologists  have  exhumed 
them. 

Now,  who  devised  these  teeth  and  jaws  ?  Surely 
it  is  a  dangerous  proposition  to  maintain  that  all 
death  must  be  the  work  of  sin,  when  it  involves,  as 
we  think,  the  notion  that  the  Evil  One  actually 
bore  a  part  in  the  devising  of  the  animal  economy  I 
That  in  a  future  and  higher  condition  of  things 
even  the  death  of  the  inferior  creatures  may  have 
no  place  is  quite  another  matter.  But  we  must  not 
pursue  this  subject  further. 

We  can  scarcely  hold  our  hand,  so  much  interest 
does  this  little  pamphlet  excite  in  our  minds.  It  is 
marvellously  easy  reading,  notwithstanding  its 
somewhat  alarming  title  and  the  deep  subjects  on 
which  it  leads  us  to  think  and  to  write  ;  and  we 
hope  that  as  it  has  reached  a  second  edition,  it  will 
reach  many  more,  until  superseded  by  some  larger 
work,  which  will,  we  are  sure,  be  worthy  of  the 
devout  and  most  suggestive  author  of  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Divine  Service." 


Lyra  Eucharistica.    Second  Edition.    Edited  by 

the  Eev.  Orby  Shipley.  Longman. 
A  FEW  months  ago  we  noticed  Lyra  Messianica,  by 
the  same  Editor  as  the  present  volume  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The 
principal  differences  between  the  present  edition  of 
Lyra  Eucharistica  and  the  former  one  are,  that  some 
hymns  of  a  controversial  character,  which  were 
taken  exception  to  before,  are  omitted,  and  some 
valuable  additions  made.  It  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  Preface,  and,  for  fear  of  mistake,  we  say  it 
again  here,  that  the  changes  involve  no  change  or 
modification  of  doctrine  ;  indeed,  the  great  value 
of  the  book  for  all  classes  is  the  way  in  which  the 
highest  doctrines  are  half-insensibly  taught. 

It  must  be  an  encouragement  to  the  Editor  to 
see  that  his  book  has  been  appreciated  so  far.  We 
hope,  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  that  its 
circulation  may  not  stop  here. 


The  Trial.    By  the  Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Eed- 

clyffe."  Macmillan  &  Co. 
The  most  beautiful  character  which  this  author 
has  ever  drawn  is  the  hero  of  this  prolongation  of 
our  dear  old  'Daisy  Chain.'  And  yet,  though  one 
writes  most  beautiful,  one  stops  when  one  re- 
members Guy.  Leonard  is  however  a  worthy  pen- 
dant to  Guy.  As  the  latter  character  was  most 
fully  developed  in  his  time  of  happiness,  so  the  far 
different  Leonard  requires  longer  and  harder  trial. 
His  character  had  to  be  in  a  manner  made,  while 
Guy's  was  made  already,  so  to  speak. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  cares  for  continuations  ; 
but  as  we  loved  Ethel  in  her  young  wild  days,  we 
continue  to  love  her  now  she  is  a  reformed,  orderly, 
common-sensible  character — which  seeing  how  in- 
tolerable reformed  characters  in  books  generally  are, 
is  saying  a  great  deal  for  the  author.  One  does  not 
exactly  understand  why  Averil  is  so  uninteresting  ; 
nevertheless  she  is  the  disappointment  of  the  book. 
Leonard  ought  to  have  had  a  better  sister,  and  Tom 
is  worthy  of  a  twenty  times  better  object  for  his 
love  ;  an  unsatisfactory  sister  is  bad  enough,  not  so 
bad  as  a  disappointing  wife.  Tom  however  was 
satisfied,  so  we  suppose  no  one  else  had  any  right 
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to  complain.  We  fancy  Tom  is  not  so  great  a 
favourite  of  the  writer  as  he  is  of  ours ;  one  thinks 
he  gets  scant  justice  at  her  hands.  After  all  it  is 
difficult  to  make  oneself  sufficiently  of  a  stranger  to 
the  Mays  to  criticise  them,  they  have  grown  almost 
into  relations.  The  gem  of  all  the  May  family  in 
attractiveness  is  the  Father,  who,  if  the  story  sur- 
vived two  or  twenty  more  additions,  would  still 
act  up  to  his  bright  chastened  nature  through  them 
all.  The  book,  however,  recj^uires  no  recommen- 
dation from  us. 


Noble  Dames  of  Ancient  Story.    By  J.  G.  Edga^. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Sons. 
There  is  a  curious  fancy  in  the  present  day  for 
studying  the  history  of  a  century  or  an  age,  as  one 
would  do  the  botanical  productions  of  a  county. 
People  are  taken  out  and  arranged  in  classes,  ac- 
cording to  character  or  sex  or  profession.  It  is  far 
from  being  a  bad  plan  when  one  is  used  to  it  ;  and 
at  any  rate  it  has  the  advantage  of  familiarizing 
readers  thoroughly  with  the  details  of  a  period ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  has  not  a 
tendency  to  distort  one's  view  of  history,  because, 
after  all,  it  is  not,  as  Dr.  Moberly  a  short  time  ago 
reminded  us,  till  we  have  learned  to  weigh  facts 
one  against  the  other,  that  we  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  centuries,  or  understand  anything  of  his- 
torical science.  We  should  therefore  be  sorry  for 
our  readers  to  imagine  that  they  are  doing  all  that 
is  necessary  when  they  read  such  books  as  this. 
They  are  excellent,  however,  as  companions  to 
larger,  graver  books  ;  as,  after  one  has  examined 
a  picture  in  the  whole,  one  takes  a  magnifying 
glass  for  the  detail. 

The  fourteenth  century,  the  age  of  Froissart,  is 
the  one  selected  here,  and  Froissart  is  largely 
drawn  from  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

 ♦  

QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Answers  to  queries  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Publisher,  before  the 
11th  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
panied ivith  the  real  name  and  address  of  the 
ivriter,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

1.  The  v/ord  "hand,"  used  instead  of  ''trouble," 
is  most  probably  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase 
handful,  whereof  the  application  is  evident.  A 
Scottish  peasant,  in  circumstances  such  as  Myra 
mentions,  would  say,  ' '  I  ha'e  a  heavy  handfu'  o' 
her."  r.  M. 

2.  The  Judas  Tree  is  "so  called  from  the  tradition 
that  it  was  on  one  of  these  trees,  near  Jerusalem, 
that  Judas  Iscariot  hanged  himself." 

It  is  a  beautiful  flowering  tree,  producing  bright, 
pale  red  flowers,  not  only  from  the  branches,  but 
from  the  trunk  itself.  See  Cercis  Siliquastrum. — 
C.  Knight's  National  Cyclopcedia. 

From  its  name  it  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Carob 
Tree.  M.  J. 

2.  The  Judas  Tree  is  so  called  because  it  is  said  that 
Judas  Iscariot  hung  himself  on  a  tree  of  this  species. 
Pulei,  in  his  poem  of  the-  "  Morgan te  Maggiore," 
places  Ganelon  under  a  Judas  Tree  whilst  planning 
the  destruction  of  Charlemagne's  army  at  Ronces- 
valles. — {From  Miss  Yonge's  History  of  Christian 
Names.)  M.  M.  L. 


3.  ' '  The  Common  Cuckoo  is  the  only  one  of  the 
cuckoo  genus  which  is  met  with  in  England,  or  indeed 
in  Europe,  and  is  but  a  bird  of  passage  ;  it  makes  its 
appearance  early  in  the  spring,  and  leaves  us  about 
the  middle  of  July  :  but  Pennant  seems  to  think 
that  all  the  cuckoos  do  not  leave  this  country  during 
the  winter,  as  he  knew  of  two  instances  in  which 
they  were  met  with  as  early  as  February.  To  what 
countries  they  go  on  leaving  us  is  not  well  ascertained, 
but  it  is  certain  that  part  of  them  visit  Africa,  as 
they  are  met  with  twice  in  the  year  at  Malta,  in  their 
journey  backwards  and  forwards.  They  are  rare  in 
Italy,  but  common  at  Aleppo,  and  even  in  India." — 
Encyclopccdia  MetroiJolitana,  xvii.  431. 

C.  F.  S.  W. 

3.  The  cuckoo  does  go  abroad ;  but  not  till  August. 
Witness  the  popular  rhymes  : 

"  In  April 
The  cuckoo  opes  his  bill, 
In  May 

He  sings  all  day, 
In  June 

He  changes  his  tune, 
In  July 
Begins  to  fly, 
In  August, 
Go  he  must. " 

s.  y. 

4.  None  of  our  correspondents  have  answered  this 
question,  and  we  are  unable  to  do  so  ourselves. — Ed. 

 4"  

QUERIES. 

1.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  me 
whether  there  is  any  History  of  Russian  and  Eastern 
Saints  published,  by  whom,  and  at  what  price  ?  And 
also,  whether  there  is  any  History  of  Georgia  ? 

2.  Can  you  inform  me  who  at  present  is  the  head 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  whether  there  is  an  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ? 

Minna. 

3.  What  is  the  connexion  between  St.  Swithin 
and  rain  ?  And  why,  in  the  almanack,  is  the  15th 
of  Jidy  called  "  The  Translation  of  St.  Swithin  ?  " 

LlNA. 

4.  Which  St.  James  wrote  the  Epistle  ? — Jane. 

5.  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  find  the  follow- 
ing lines, 

' '  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale  ? " 

Dulcinea. 


TO  C0RBE8F0NDENTS. 

A.  B. —  Your  query  is  not  inserted  because  you  have 
omitted  to  send  your  name  and  address.  The  other 
question  refers  to  a  matter  of  private  arrangement^ 
and  would  require  to  be  answered  by  private  letter. 

We  beg  to  thank  our  kind  Clifton  Correspondent 
for  drawing  attention  to  the  error  we  had  com- 
mitted by  saying  "  the  Dagbladet,"  instead  of 
"  the  Dagblad."  "  Et  "  is  the  Danish  article. 
When  used  for  "  A "  or  "  an "  it  precedes  the 
noun,  when  for  "  the  "  it  is  pined  on  to  the  end 
of  it.  We  have  only  Dr.  Johnson's  excuse  to 
plead.    "  Ignorance,  Madam  ;  sheer  ignorance."" 

The  Lady  Dulcinea. — It  is  not  yet  fixed  upon. 

F.  D. — We  believe  there  is  none,  but  you  could  apply 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Packet,  who  may 
perhaps  assist  you. 
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The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  he  done  hy  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good. " — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

The  Conservative  party  have  fought  a  battle 
and  won  it  in  Exeter.  Lord  Courtenay,  who 
offered  himself  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Divett  (Liberal), 
is  returned  by  a  majority  of  eighteen,  exactly  the 
number  by  which  the  Government  triumphed  last 
month  in  the  question  of  the  vote  of  censure. 
When  one  thinks  of  all  the  trouble,  anxiety, 
worry,  not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  expense, 
which  even  the  winning  side  at  an  election  has  to 
submit  to,  one  cannot  but  think  that  the  contend- 
ing parties  must  regret  the  necessity  which  obliged 
this  struggle  to  be  fought  now  at  the  very  close  of 
the  late  Session,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  present 
Parliament.  Seven  years,  the  longest  time  that  a 
Parliament  can  lawfully  exist,  will  have  expired  at 
the  end  of  the  next  Session,  since  the  time  when 
this  one  first  assembled  (May,  1859) ;  and  as  a 
Parliament  is  never  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death, 
but  is  always  dissolved  before  it  would  be  obliged 
to  expire,  there  will  be  a  general  re-election  before 
many  months  are  over ;  and  the  struggle  will  be 
gone  through  again,  as  fiercely  fought  as  ever,  to 
judge  by  the  promises  of  the  defeated  Liberal 
Candidate.  Now-a-days,  when  it  seems  impossible 
to  meddle  with  one  question  without  bringing  in 
everything  else  of  which  there  has  ever  been  a 
question  before,  when  one  thing  hangs  upon 
everything  else,  people  have  made  Church  prin- 
ciples a  sort  of  byword  in  their  elections.  Mr. 
Coleridge  is  a  good  Churchman,  and  so  dissenters 
in  many  instances  did  not  vote  for  him  on  private 
grounds.  Lord  Courtenay  is  a  young  man,  whose 
principles  have  not  appeared  beyond  his  own  im- 
mediate circle,  and,  therefore,  many  Churchmen 
gave  their  votes  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  though  the  latter 
avowed  himself  ready  to  go  "hand  in  hand  with 
every  dissenter  in  the  room."  One  does  not  like 
to  see  the  Church  made  a  byword  for  people  to 
fight  over  on  the  hustings,  any  more  than  one  likes 
to  see  a  newspaper  made  a  vehicle  for  disputes  and 
arguments  about  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Still,  when 
it  is  done,  it  behoves  us,  each  one  of  us,  to  try  as 
much  as  possible  to  separate  the  broad  question 
from  the  individual  one.  It  is  not  likely  that 
many  of  our  readers  have  a  vote  for  the  City  of 
Exeter,  or  any  other  city ;  but  perhaps  their  fathers 
and  brothers  have  ;  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  that 
they  should  at  least  have  their  own  ideas ;  we 
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therefore  suggest  these  to  their  observation,  hoping 
that  they  may  use  them  modestly,  and,  above  all, 
keep  them  to  themselves,  if  need  be.  Mr.  Coleridge, 
although  a  good  Churchman  himself,  allies  himself 
on  the  Liberal  side  with  all  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Church  ;  that  he  has  not  as  yet  fully  done 
this  is  mainly,  he  says  himself,  the  cause  of  his 
losing  his  election.  Personally,  for  himself,  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  that  he  is  a  Chur^man,  though 
his  opinions  be  liberal  now  ;  only  what  possible 
good  does  he  expect  his  vote  or  influence  to  do  for 
the  Church  in  a  body  of  men  whose  whole  tone 
and  feeling  is  to  depress  the  Church  ?  Of  Lord 
Courtenay  it  must  be  said,  as  it  is  said  by  his  op- 
ponents, that  he  is  a  young  man  who  has  done 
nothing  as  yet  either  for  Church  or  State,  or  any- 
thing else.  Still,  he  too  promises  to  support  the 
Church,  and  as  he  belongs  to  a  party  who  have 
always  done  so,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
follow  the  example  of  those  before  him  in  political 
life  till,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  long,  he  does 
something  of  himself. 

On  the  first  of  August  were  signed  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  between  Denmark  and  the  allies, 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Gennan  Diet  has  been 
throughout  this  negotiation  treated  as  if  it  did  not 
exist.  Schleswig  Holstein  and  Lauenberg  are  to  be 
surrendered  unreservedly,  and  there  is  to  be  "  a 
rectification  of  frontier  in  the  interest  of  Germany." 
The  allies  are  to  hold,  occupy,  and  administer 
Jutland,  until  the  terms  are  definitively  agreed 
upon.  This  last  seems  a  very  needless  stipulation, 
and  it  does  not  exactly  appear  for  what  purpose  it 
can  be  framed,  except  with  a  view  on  the  part  of 
the  allies  of  despoiling  the  Jutlanders  as  long  as 
possible.  The  expenses  of  the  war  are  proposed 
to  be  paid  not  by  Denmark,  as  it  was  once  feared 
they  would  be,  but  by  Schleswig.  Austria,  so  the 
Prussians  propose,  is  to  receive  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  during  the  w^ar,  paid  by  Prussia 
at  once,  the  latter  power  to  occupy  and  govern 
Schleswig  until  the  repayment  of  the  sum  out  of 
the  revenues  of  that  Province,  which  it  is  reckoned 
will  be  in  the  space  of  about  thirty  years.  One 
would  imagine  that  by  the  end  of  that  time  the 
Duchies  would  have  become  so  Prussian  by  right 
of  possession,  that  it  would  require  another  inva- 
sion before  they  could  be  wrested  from  their  rulers, 
should  these  feel  inclined  to  retain  their  footing. 
It  is  worth  while  to  look  back  a  few  months  and 

c  c 
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see  how  entirely  the  aspect  of  things  has  been 
changed  since  we  first  had  these  Dano- Germanic 
disputes  to  speak  of.  Last  winter  it  was  all  the  dis- 
puted succession,  and  whether  the  Glucksburgs  or 
the  Augustenburgs  were  the  rightful  Dukes  of 
Sclileswig  Holstein,  and  the  hostilities  began  by  an 
army  of  execution  being  sent  in  to  the  disputed 
territory  by  the  German  Diet.  Now  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  everything  their  own  way,  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  and  the 
German  Diet,  greatly  to  its  own  indignation,  is 
elbowed  to  one  side,  its  troops  ordered  out  of 
Rendsburg,  spite  of  protests,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion has  ended  in  an  aggressive  war  having  been 
maintained  by  the  two  great  German  Powers,  for 
their  own  aggrandisement,  which  has  ended  by 
the  triumph  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker  power, 
and  the  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  half  its 
territory. 

Since  1793,  when  the  great  Bristol  riots  oc- 
curred, there  has  not  been  so  formidable  a  disturb- 
ance as  that  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  which  is  still  smouldering,  not 
entirely  quieted  yet. 

We  are  apt  not  to  recollect  the  reasons  why 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  and  Irish  Protestants  are 
so  bigoted  aSd  intolerant  one  of  another.  But 
when  we  go  back,  and  remember  the  various  re- 
bellions, and  the  causes  of  those  rebellions,  our 
wonder  ceases.  Those  of  us  who  have  read  Mr. 
Fronde's  striking  and  curious  picture  of  Ireland  in 
Elizabeth's  day,  and  Lord  Macaulay's  still  more 
effective  one  of  the  state  of  the  country  a  hundred 
years  later,  are  at  no  loss  to  see  how,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  parties  should  run  high.  Ulster, 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  of  1690,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Saxon  "  Colonists,"  was  naturally 
the  region  where  most  hatred  and  bitterness  would 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  differing  in  nature, 
habits  and  faith,  from  their  enforced  lodgers.  It  has 
almost  invariably  happened,  therefore,  that  reli- 
gious riots  have  taken  place  in  what  was  of  old 
within  the  English  pale — that  is,  in  the  provinces 
of  Ulster,  most  of  Leinster,  and  the  third  of 
Munster.  The  present  riot  took  its  rise  m  Dublin, 
m  a  Roman  Catholic  demonstration  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  O'Connell,  the  great  Agitator  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  with  England  of 
the  whole  country  of  Ireland,  which  was  achieved, 
after  centuries  of  fighting,  in  1801.  Our  readers, 
many  of  them,  may  not  be  old  enough  to  recollect 
the  talk,  and  more  than  talk,  which  took  place  on 
this  subject  thirty  years  ago.  How  meetings  used 
to  be  held,  and  threats  uttered,  and  everything 
seemed  to  portend  disturbances.  How  the  Go- 
vernment was  at  last  obliged  to  interfere  to  put 
down  the  assemblies,  which  were  everywhere  being 
convened,  and  how  it  was  at  last  brought  to  a 
pohit  by  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
— a  conviction,  however,  which  the  House  of  Lords 
afterwards  quashed.  This  conviction,  however,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  repeal  party,  Avhich  con- 
tinued to  exist  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
famine,  but  which  sustained  a  shock  by  a  schism 
in  its  own  body.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  (lately  dead) 
instituted  a  new  party,  called  the  "  Young  Ireland," 
or  "  physical  force  party,"  seceded  from  the  Repeal 
Association,  and,  as  the  name  of  the  party  pro- 
mised, proceeded  to  attempt  physical  force. 


Ireland  has  been  quiet  ever  since  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  "army  ;"  but  every 
now  and  then  a  demonstration  gets  up,  not  always 
so  disastrous  in  its  consequences  as  this  one  which 
began  at  Dublin  on  the  occasion  of  inaugurating 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  (who,  by-the-by,  be- 
fore his  death,  had  come  to  disbelieve  in  the  expe- 
diency of  the  association  to  which  he  had  so  long 
given  his  countenance.)  This  demonstration  aroused 
the  spirit  of  Belfast,  the  majority  of  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  Presbyterian,  and  they  burned  O'Connell 
in  effigy,  and  put  the  ashes  into  a  coffin,  which 
they  buried  in  mocking  form.  The  Orangemen,  so 
called  ever  since  the  days  of  William  of  Orange 
and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  are  said  to  have  com- 
mitted dreadful  outrages,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  in  a  matter  where  both  parties  seem  to 
have  been  utterly  carrif^d  away  by  rage  and  party 
spirit,  and  say  which  were  worst.  Altogether,  it  has 
been  a  return  to  the  old  story  of  murder  and  out- 
rage, which  we  had  hoped  never  to  see  again.  The 
disaster,  however,  has  not  been  without  some  re- 
deeming features — witness  the  mild  and  forbearing 
address  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Coadjutor  Bishop, 
and  the  loyal  efforts  on  the  part  both  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  to  restore  something  like 
order  and  decency.  Meanwhile,  the  hospitals  are 
crowded  with  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  town 
like  a  place  that  has  stood  a  siege. 

Success  seems  still  to  attend  the  wonderful  en- 
durance of  the  Confederate  armies  ;  though  month 
by  month,  as  we  have  still  to  chronicle  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  unrighteous  war,  we  ask  ourselves 
how  long  it  can  possibly  continue.  Grant  was  said 
the  other  day  to  have  retreated  to  Washington, — 
a  report  which  turns  out  to  have  been  unfounded, 
as  he  and  his  army  still  remain  before  Petersburg, 
harassed  by  heat  and  drought,  and  his  men 
severely  visited  by  sickness.  The  Federal  Admiral 
Farragut  has  achieved  some  success  in  Mobile  Bay 
—  captured  a  Confederate  admiral  (Buchanan)  and 
two  iron-clads.  The  city  of  Mobile,  from  its  situa- 
tion, is  pretty  safe  from  attack  by  sea,  in  the  present 
state  of  its  defences  ;  for  only  vessels  with  a  very 
small  draught  of  water  can  reach  it  by  the  Dog- 
river,  and  the  only  other  approach  to  it  is  round 
a  marshy  island,  and  up  another  (the  Spanish) 
river. 

The  Polish  insurrection  is  extinct  at  last,  and 
has  been  brought  to  a  bloody  conclusion,  worthy 
of  its  bloody  course,  by  the  execution  of  the  Head 
of  the  National  Government  and  four  others  of 
the  leaders  of  the  war.  While  the  insurrection 
lasted,  we  all  sympathised  with  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  independence  which  had  given  rise  to  it, 
and,  hoping  almost  against  hope,  we  wished  the 
Poles  success.  But  now  that  it  is  over,  and  the 
struggle  brought  by  main  force  to  an  end,  we  must 
fervently  trust  that  it  will  be  very  long  before 
another  outbreak  leads  to  such  another  miserable 
termination.  Of  course  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question,  and  the  "  paternal  government "  of 
Russia  professes  an  intention  of  governing  Poland 
far  more  wisely  than  she  could  govern  herself:, 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  long  before  a  government, 
however  good,  can  efi"ace  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  recollection  of  a  struggle  such  as  this 
has  been. 
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SUMMAEY  OF  NEWS. 

A  letter  following  any  paragraph  m  the  Neivs  Sum- 
mary refers  to  fuller  detail  elsewhere,  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  indicated  by  the  same  letter. 

Ameeica. — July  28. — The  St.  Louis  Democrat  as- 
serts that  the  Government  has  received  information 
that  several  thousand  persons,  including  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham,  are  implicated  in  a  scheme  for  the  formation 
of  a  North-Western  Confederacy. 

29. — The  Neiv  YorJc  Herald  asserts  that  a  hoard  of 
naval  officers  has  decided  that  the  persons  rescued 
from  the  Alabama  by  the  Deerhoundj  were  prisoners 
of  war.    The  Government  has  approved  this  decision. 

[July  29.] 

The  Queen  has  been  jileased  to  direct  letters  patent 
to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  appointing  the 
Eev,  William  Conway,  M.  A.,  to  the  place  and  dignity 
of  a  canon  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Yfest- 
minster,  with  the  Eectory  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  thereunto  annexed  and 
united,  void  by  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Cureton. 

Dublin. — Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  working  of  the  Fisheries  Act.  Where  it  has  come 
fully  into  operation,  it  has  proved  a  real  blessing  to 
the  people.  Very  gratifying  proofs  of  this  were  given 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Barrow,  Suir,  and  ISTore  Protec- 
tion Association,  held  at  New  Eoss  on  Saturday. 
The  chairman,  Mr,  P)yrne,  J. P.,  Avas  proud  to  con- 
gTatulate  the  fishermen  on  the  success  that  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  association.  From  700^. 
to  1,000Z.  were  spent  weekly  in  that  district  by  the 
salmon  buyers.  All  this  money  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  fishermen,  and  it  has  made  them  independent. 

Vxvaa.—Juhj  27.— The  titular  King  of  Spain  will 
follow  the  King  of  the  Belgians  as  a  visitor  to  France, 
and  as  the  guest  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  is 
expected  soon  after  the  15th  of  August. 

New  Australian  Bishopric. — The  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  voted  a  sum  of 
1,000?.  towards  the  endowment  of  the  proposed  new 
Bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Armidale.  The  new  see 
Avill  be  formed  out  of  the  present  extensive  diocess  of 
Sidney,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  Bishop  will  be 
nominated  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Mexico,  June  28. — The  Emperor  and  Empress 
have  been  most  cordially  welcomed.  [aJ\ 

The  Indian  Eeliefs.— With  the  exception  of  a 
wing  of  the  58th,  winch  leaves  on  Tuesday,  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  reliefs  have  embarked  for  their  destination, 
the  1st  battalion  11th,  2nd  battalion  12th,  45th,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  58th  having  all  left  Cork. 
The  1 8th  Hussars  preceded  them  by  some  weeks.  In 
all  probability  this  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
reliefs  will  go  to  India  via  the  Cape,  as  the  transport 
arrangements  necessary  to  send  them  vid  the  Eed  Sea 
will  have  been  completed  by  October  next  year. 

August  1. 

Paris. — The  Emperor  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  Marshal  Vaillant,  dated  Vichy,  July  31,  con- 
cerning the  rebuilding  of  the  Opera-house  and 
t.he  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital.  His  Majesty  says  the 
Opera-house  is  already  in  an  advanced  state,  but  the 
first  stone  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  has  not  yet  been  laid. 
Marshal  Vaillant  is  therefore  instructed  to  urge  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  commence  shortly  the  works 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  as  his  Majesty,  on  moral  grounds, 
considers  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important 
that  a  building  devoted  to  pleasure  should  not  be 
constructed  before  an  asylum  for  the  suffering. 


[August  4.] 

New  York. — July  19.— President  Lincoln  yester- 
day issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  half-a-miUiou 
additional  soldiers,  and  a  draught  for  deficiencies  on 
all  quotas  not  completed  by  the  5th  of  September. 
The  term  of  service  for  the  draughted  men  will  be 
one  year. 

No  news  of  importance  has  been  received  from 
General  Grant  for  several  days. 

The  Confederates  are  believed  to  have  entirely 
evacuated  Maryland.  Their  pursuit  by  the  Federals 
has  been  abandoned. 

China. — Shanghai,  June  5. — The  rebels  have  re- 
taken Hoochow,  and  the  Imperialists  are  again  be- 
sieging it  with  15,000  men,  aided  by  750  of  the  Franco- 
Chinese  contingent. 

Japan.  — Jmie  6.  — Affairs  have  been  rather  troubled 
of  late  here,  [b] 

M.  Hachette,  the  well-known  Paris  publisher, 
died  on  Monday,  aged  sixty-four.  He  commenced 
business  in  1826,  and  of  late  yeai's  had  been  the 
largest  purveyor  of  railway  literature  in  France.  He 
lived  in  a  princely  chateau  at  Plessis  Piquet,  and  hie 
immense  shop  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris,  [c] 

[Augtist  6.] 

Exeter,  August  6. 
The  Eepresentation  of  Exeter. — Declaration 
of  Poll. — There  was  great  excitemejjt  in  the  city. 
Lord  Courtenay  was  mobbed  and  his  windows  smashed. 
He  was  not  heard  at  the  Guildhall,  Avhere  there  Avas 
immense  cheering  for  Coleridge.  The  High  Sheriff 
announced,  amid  cheers  and  groans,  the  final  state  of 
the  poll  :— 

Courtenay  1,096 

Coleridge  1,070 

Majority  for  Lord  Courtenay  .  26 

Paris. — The  Constitutionnel  of  to-day,  in  an  article 
correcting  the  journals  which  accuse  the  French 
Government  of  having  allowed  an  oj^portunity  for 
territorial  aggrandizement  to  pass  by,  says  : — 

' '  The  only  thing  true  is  that  England,  with  the 
object  of  preserving  the  possessions  of  King  Christian, 
would  willingly  have  passed  from  diplomatic  action 
to  military  action.  But  in  a  war  with  Germany 
France  Avould  have  had  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the 
expense.  England  would  have  swept  the  sea,  cap- 
turing the  vessels  belonging  to  the  belligerents,  and 
have  taken  a  glorious  part  almost  costless  and  con- 
venient," 

The  Constitutionnel,  in  conclusion,  declares  that 
France  never  had  the  promise  nor  the  prospect  of 
territorial  aggrandizement : — 

"  England  offered  nothing  ;  France  asked  for 
nothing.  Neither  Earl  Clarendon  during  his  journeys 
to  Paris,  nor  the  British  Cabinet  in  its  diplomatic  de- 
spatches, ever  hinted  at  France  taking  the  Ehine 
frontier." 

[August  8.] 

The  first  stone  of  the  intended  O'Connell  monu- 
ment is  laid  in  Dublin  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the 
site  granted  by  the  corporation  in  SackAdlle-street. 
The  conduct  of  the  people  is  most  orderly  and  quiet. 

Daniel  O'Connell  is  burnt  in  effigy  on  the  Boyne 
bridge,  Belfast,  in  presence  of  40,000  spectators. 
"Every  indignity,"  says  the  Belfast  News  Letter, 
' '  was  wreaked  on  the  effigy  of  the  man  whose  memory 
was  being  celebrated  in  quite  a  different  manner  in 
Dublin," 

August  9.] 

Belgium. — King   Leopold   arrives   at  Brussels 
from  Paris. 

c  c  2 
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[A^igust  10.] 
His  Majesty  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark 
opened  his  Kigsdad  yesterday.  The  new  Session  of 
Eigsraad  commenoed  about  six  weeks  ago.  The 
latter  is,  or  rather  was,  the  General  Parliament  for 
the  whole  kingdom ;  the  former  was  a  special  assembly 
respresenting  only  the  purely  Danish  provinces — i.e., 
the  islands  and  Jiitland.  As  these  will  henceforth  be 
all  that  is  left  of  the  old  Monarchy,  the  two  assemblies 
will  be  identified,  and  Eigsraad  and  Eigsdag  Avill  be- 
come synonymous  expressions,  [d] 

{August  11.] 

Belgium. — The  result  of  the  elections  for  the 
Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  throughout  the  whole 
of  Belgium  gives  a  majority  of  twelve  in  favour  of 
the  Liberal  party. 

A  Mule  and  Donkey  Show  was  held  on  the  10th 
inst.  [c] 

Dublin. — August  12. — It  is  veiy  generally  believed 
that  Lord  Carlisle  left  Ireland  on  Tuesday  for  the  last 
time,  or  that  if  he  returns  it  will  only  be  to  bid  fare-' 
'\j^ell  to  a  peoiDle  who  regard  him  with  an  affectionate 
esteem  such  as  few  of  his  predecessors  have  ever  enjoyed. 
Although  his  retirement  is  not  officially  announced, 
it  has  for  some  time  been  but  too  evident  that  his 
health  was  giving  way  beneath  the  burdens  of  office, 
and  this  cause  increases  the  grief  which  is  felt  in 
every  quarter  of  the  country  at  the  possible  loss  of  a 
Viceroy  who  hts  ever  proved  himself  the  friend  of 
Ireland. 

15, — Belfast  presented  its  usual  peaceful  aspect 
during  the  hours  of  divine  worship  yesterday,  and  up 
to  the  latest  hour  at  which  intelligence  could  be 
transmitted.  It  was  feared,  however,  that  the  rioting 
would  be  renewed  during  the  night.  There  are  about 
500  constabulary  in  the  town,  Avith  several  magistrates. 

{August  18.] 

New  York, — August  5, — Governor  Curtin,  in  a 
proclamation  of  this  day,  calls  for  30,000  volunteers 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confede- 
rates, whom  he  announces  to  have  again  crossed  the 
Potomac  in  force  and  occupied  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Nothing  of  importance  from  Petersburg.  An  official 
investigation  of  the  recent  Federal  disaster  before  that 
city  has  been  ordered. 

A  division  of  Sherman's  cavalry,  imder  General 
M'Cook  while  returning  from  a  raid  to  the  rear  of 
Atlanta  on  the  27th  ult.,  was  attacked  and  routed  by 
the  Confederates  under  General  Eansom.  Out  of 
3,200  of  M 'Cook's  men  only  500  have  yet  reported  at 
Marietta  ;  the  remainder  are  believed  to  have  been 
either  killed  or  captured. 

The  last  accounts  from  New  Zealand  are  more  en- 
couraging. Several  native  chiefs  have  declared  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  Government. 

{August  21.] 

Ireland, — After  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  no 
serious  disturbance  occurred  in  Belfast,  The  soldiers, 
police,  and  special  constables  patrolled  the  streets  all 
night,  A  disturbance  occurred  to-day  at  the  funeral 
of  one  of  the  men  who  were  shot,  but  it  was  soon 
suppressed,  and  Avithout  any  casualty.  The  toAvn  is 
now  tranquil.  Party  riots  broke  out  last  night  in 
Dundalk,  Avhere  an  immense  mob  burnt  King  William 
in  effigy,  and  then  rushed  through  the  streets  break- 
ing the  windows  of  the  Protestants.  The  mob  also 
attacked  the  ragged  schools  and  Methodists'  meeting- 
house, and  broke  every  window  in  them.  An  eye- 
witness says  : — 

"  The  scenes  Avitnessed  in  the  Belfast  General 
Hospital  last  night  Avould  have  appalled  the  hardest 
heart.  "We  visited  the  place  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
with  Professor  Gordon,  Avho  had  assiduously  attended 


in  the  institution  from  morning  till  night,  went 
through  the  various  wards  Avhere  the  unfortunate 
Avretches  Avere  lying,  many  in  the  agony  of  the  direst 
pain,  and  some  in  the  'last  agony  of  all.'  No  such 
scene  was  witnessed  in  this  institution  for  years. 
Half-an-hour  could  not  elapse  during  the  day  Avithout 
some  person  being  brought  to  the  institution  maimed 
Avith  a  bullet  Avound  or  Avitli  slugs.  The  agony  of  the 
men  as  they  were  brought  in  Avas  dreadful  to  look  at 
— strong,  bold  men,  that  half-an-hour  previously  had 
been  in  deadly  encounter  Avith  their  fellow-men,  and 
ruffians  engaged  in  the  melees  which  occuricd,  Avere 
brought  in  side  by  side,  wailing  and  Avrithing  in  the 
torture  of  despair.  We  Avitnessed  thirty-one  of  these 
cases  all  brought  to  the  hospital.  Three  AA^ards  of  the 
hospital  are  filled  Avith  Avounded,  maimed,  and  dying 
— the  most  imfortunate  of  M'hom,  and  the  most  to  be 
lamented,  are  six  poor  men  frightfully  beaten  at  the 
Ulster  EailAA'ay  station,  who  AA'ere  attacked  by  a  mob 
of  savages  from  Sandy-roAV,  who  thought  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  train  Avere  coalheavers  from  Dublin, 
the  body  guard  of  O' Conn  ell,  and  from  Tipj^erary  and 
other  places.  In  the  hospital  beds  Avere  immediately 
made  to  accommodate  the  extra  patients,  and  every 
attention  Avas  shoAvn  to  them.  Throughout  the  day, 
Dr.  Corry,  Victoria  Street,  attended  about  tAventy 
patients  Avho  Avere  brought  to  his  surgery,  having  been 
severely  beaten  and  bruised  b)^  some  of  the  mobs. 
There  was  only  one  gunshot  case,  in  Avhich  the  party 
had  received  a  wound  in  the  arm.  The  injury  Avas 
dressed,  and  the  patient  Avas  able  to  proceed  home. 
Dr.  Corry  AA'as  also  called  upon  to  attend  a  poor 
woman,  named  Mary  Miller,  aged  twenty,  who 
had  been  attacked  by  a  set  of  ruffians  in  BroAvn 
Street,  and  beaten  and  kicked  till  she  was  in- 
sensible. The  savages  also  jumped  upon  the  poor 
woman  Avhen  she  Avas  lying  in  the  street.'  When  she 
had  beeu  left  for  dead,  some  persons  had  her  conveyed 
into  a  publichouse  in  Barrack  Street.  Dr.  Corry, 
having  examined  the  wounds  Avhich  she  sustained, 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  her  at  once  conveyed  to 
the  General  Hospital.  James  Corry,  eight  Avounds  on 
the  head  from  stones  and  blows  from  iron  instruments, 
received  at  the  Ulster  Eaihvay  terminus,  was  also 
attended  to  by  Dr.  Corry." 

Mr,  Charles  Wentavorth  Dilke  died  on  the 
10th  instant,  at  Alice  Holt,  near  Farnham,  aged 
seventy-five.  He  was  the  principal  proprietor,  and 
for  many  years  editor,  of  the  Athencemn,  the  high 
position  of  which  is  OAA'ing  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
his  untiring  energy  and  admirable  judgment.  His 
career  was  commenced  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office, 
Somerset  House  ;  but  from  a  very  early  age  literature 
Avas  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  has  left  one  son.  Sir 
C,  Wentworth  Dilke. 

Paris,  August  18. — It  is  asserted  that  the  Minister 
of  Finance  intends  to  propose  a  modification  of  the 
Customs'  tarifl"  Avith  France,  AAdiich  is  to  be  framed  in 
a  more  liberal  sense. 

{August  21.] 
A  Copenhagen  letter  in  the  Monitcur  de  VArmcc 
contains  the  folloAving  information  :  the  Danish  army 
is  about  to  be  almost  AA'holly  concentrated  in  the 
capital  and  at  Fredericksburg,  Holbelt  SerA^e,  and 
Prestoe  in  Zealand.  The  Government  will  thus  have 
it  at  its  immediate  disposal.  Six  regiments  have 
already  arrived  in  Copenhagen,  where  they  Avere  AA^ell 
receiA^ed  by  the  people,  Avho  render  full  justice  to 
their  courage.  The  King  and  Queen  received  the 
officers,  who  show  great  devotedness  for  the  dynasty. 
The  regiments  formed  inSlesAdg  Ho  I  stein  and  Lauen- 
burg  are  disbanded.  A  great  number  of  officers  be- 
longing to  them  have  requested  permission  to  serve 
in  the  Danish  army,  and  the  favour,  it  is  thought, 
Avill  be  granted.   The  prisoners  will  be  given  up  after 
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the  peace ;  several  among  them,  however,  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  their  families,  still 
remaining  prisoners  on  parole.  According  to  the 
conditions  of  the  armistice  all  the  Danish  officers, 
prisoners  of  war,  are  to  be  immediately  exchanged. 

The  inquest  on  the  body  of  T.  Cooper,  the  guards- 
man who  was  shot  at  Wimbledon,  ends  in  a  verdict 
of  "Homicide  by  misadventure,"  accompanied  with 
an  opinion  that  Sergeant  Roberts  had  been  careless. 
He  is  accordingly  discharged  from  custody. 

Paris,  August  18. — There  has  been  a  conflagration 
at  Limoges,  by  which  200  houses  are  consumed.  The 
Emperor  not  being  able  to  go  to  Limoges,  on  account 
of  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Spain,  sent  his  Aide-de- 
Camp,  Colonel  Reille,  to  relieve  the  greatest  sufferers. 
The  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  each  contribute 
10,000f. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  August  6. 
The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's surveying  steamer,  Margaretta  Stephenson,  re- 
turned here  this  morning  with  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
on  board.  Heart's  Content,  Trinity  Bay,  has  been 
selected  as  a  landing  place  for  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  Newfound- 
land. The  Great  Eastern  can  anchor  within  one  mile 
of  the  landing-place. 

Marseilles,  Aug.  20. 
Algeria. — The  vague  rumours  of  fresh  disturb- 
ances having  taken  place  in  the  province  of  Oran  are 
confirmed. 

Si-Mohammed  has  raised  the  tribes  of  Larbas  and 
several  other  districts  of  Boghar.  They  have  com- 
mitted acts  of  incendiarism  and  assassination,  cut  the 
telegraph  wires,  and  pillaged  several  caravanseris. 
The  other  districts  of  Oran  and  the  province  of  Con- 
stantine  are  tranquil. 

The  troops  have  established  a  military  cordon,  con- 
fining the  insurrection,  and  preventing  any  reinforce- 
ments reaching  it. 

Hamburg,  Aug.  21. 
The  Russian  Army. — Advices  received  here  from 
St.  Petersburg  announce  that  the  Czar  has  ordered  a 
reduction  of  the  army,  granting  an  immediate  and 
unlimited  discharge  to  those  soldiers  of  the  Guards, 
Artillery,  Engineers,  and  the  Interior  Guard,  whose 
service  expires  on  the  1st  January  next. 

[Aug.  22.] 

Copenhagen,  Aug.  20. 
Denmark. — The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Sweden  have  paid  a  visit  to  this  city.    Tliey  were 
entertained  at  breakfast  yesterday  by  the  King,  and 
left  in  the  evening  for  Sweden. 

■  India. —The  Bombay  mail  has  brought  papers 
from  Bombay  to  the  23d  of  July,  and  from  Calcutta 
to  the  15th  July.  The  Bomlaij  Gazette  of  the  23d  of 
July  states  that  the  Governor-General  has  recently 
recorded  a  minute,  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Finan- 
cial Member  of  his  Council,  an  office  now  held  by  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan.  His  Excellency  has  ruled  that 
the  authority  of  this  functionary  in  sanctioning  any 
expenditure  up  to  60Z.  a  month  will  be  final ;  but,  in 
cases  exceeding  that  sum,  the  sanction  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General will  be  necessary. 

The  latest  Rangoon  papers  received  at  Calcutta 
mention  a  rumour  that  the  King  of  Burmah  is  making 
preparations  for  a  war  with  the  English  on  a  grand 
scale.  A  large  body  of  men,  it  is  said,  are  employed 
in  erecting  stockades  far  and  near,  as  also  in  and 
about  the  vicinity  of  Mandalay,  in  our  recently- 
acquired  province  of  Pegu. 

The  increase  in  the  extent  of  land  under  cotton  cul- 
tivation in  Scinde  during  the  last  year  was  33,236  acres. 
[Aug.  23.] 

Ireland. — It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
peace  continues  to  reign  in  Belfast,  and  a  spirit  of 


regret  for  the  past  occurrences,  and  of  a  more  kindly 
feeling  towards  each  other,  is  becoming  observable 
among  the  people.  Business  of  every  kind  was  re- 
sumed yesterday  morning  as  formerly,  and  the  mill 
hands  and  mechanics  went  to  their  woi-k  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occurred.  Large  bodies  of  police  were 
posted  at  all  the  dangerous  localities,  and  patrolled 
the  streets  to  afford  protection  to  the  workers,  _  if 
necessary,  and  to  repress  the  expression  of  any  inju- 
dicious or  irritating  sentiment.  The  day  passed  over 
without  any  attempt  at  disturbance,  and  the  last 
account,  at  one  o'clock  this  morning,  is  to  the  effect 
that  everything  was  perfectly  quiet. 

Some  of  the  rioters  who  created  disturbances  at 
Cork,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  night 
last,  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  on  Satur- 
day, and,  on  conviction,  were  sentenced  to  terms  of 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  varying  froin  one 
week  to  two  months.  Their  worships  also  distinctly 
intimated  that,  in  the  event  of  any  further  disturb- 
ances taking  place  .they  would  commit  the  parties 
for  trial  at  the  assizes,  where  they  would  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  two  years'  imprisonment. 

[Aug.  24.] 

The  English  funds  have  again  been  very  dull  to- 
day, and  at  one  moment  there  was  an  increase  of 
depression.  Consols  for  delivery  opened  at  the  re- 
duced quotation  of  yesterday — 88g  to  89.  Subse- 
quently they  were  offered  at  88|,  but  the  final 
bargains  were  again  at  88|  to  89  for  delivery,  and 
89  g  to  5  for  the  8th  of  September. 

_  


MISCELLANEOUS  INFOBMATION. 
[29f/i  July.'] 

Archeology  of  Gout.— When  Sydenham,  our 
father  of  medicine,  discoursed  of  gout,  and  felt  it 
in  his  own  toe  as  he  wrote,  he  found  one  poor  com- 
fort in  the  fact  "that  gout,  unlike  any  other  disease, 
kills  more  rich  men  than  poor,  more  wise  than 
simple.  Great  kings,  emperors,  generals,  admirals, 
and  philosophers,  have  all  died  of  gout.  Hereby 
nature  shows  her  impartiality,  since  those  whom 
she  favours  in  one  way  she  afflicts  in  another."  It 
is  always  the  rich  uncle  or  father  in  the  farce,  or 
the  king  in  the  burlesque,  or  the  leading  statesman 
in  Parliament,  who  limps  with  a  gouty  leg ;  and, 
until  of  late  years,  when  gout  has  become  rather 
common  among  the  poor,  there  has  been  a  sense 
that  gout  was,  at  any  rate,  a  respectable  disease  to 
have.  Savages  never  have  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  civilization, 
and  a  very  early  fruit.  Gout  troubled  the  old 
gentlemen  who  sat  in  the  Areopagus,  and  they  had 
it  in  all  forms.  Their  physicians  called  it  a  foot 
seizure  (podagra)  when  it  seized  the  foot,  a  hand 
seizure  (chiragra)  when  it  took  its  victim  by  the 
hand,  or  gonagra  if  it  pinched  the  knee,  or  arthritis 
if  it  inflamed  several  joints.  It  was  first  called  gout 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  Latin 
for  a  drop,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
a  humour  distilled  drop  by  drop  into  the  joints. 
Seneca  counted  it  among  the  signs  of  Roman  de- 
generation in  luxury  that  even  the  women  got  their 
equal  share  of  gout ;  gout  being  a  disease  rare  in 
women,  and,  when  it  does  occur,  occurring  in  them 
usually  when  they  are  advanced  in  life.  The  disease, 
said  a  doctor  of  Galen's  time,  is  one  that^  "none 
but  the  gods  can  truly  understand  "  its  coming  and 
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going  ;  and  that  doctor  told  the  case  of  a  gouty 
man  who,  in  an  interval  of  his  disorder,  won  a  foot- 
race at  the  Olympic  games.  In  much  later  times 
the  appearance  of  the  chalk-stone,  formed  in  gouty 
joints,  combmed  with  the  knowledge  of  one  cause 
of  gout  to  suggest  the  theory  that  they  were  de- 
posits of  the  tartar  of  wine.  It  was  crusty  port 
venting  its  crustiness  upon  its  friends. — All  the 
Year  Round. 

Toll-gate  Amenities. — "  Sorry !  Lor'  bless  you, 
sir,  I  shall  be  jolly  glad  when  12  o'clock  comes,  and 
it's  all  over.  You  wouldn't  believe  the  life  the 
'busmen  and  the  cabbies  have  been  a  leading  me 
for  a  week  past ;  ah,  for  a  month  a'most.  To-day 
it  has  been  dreadful.  And  you  may  be  as  good  at 
chaflF  as  you  like,  but  you  can't  have  an  answer  ready 
for  every  one.  Me  and  my  boys  have  been  making 
up  things  to  say  all  the  morning,  and  we  have  given 
it  to  a  few  of  them  pretty  hot,  though,  of  course, 
some  of  them  had  the  best  of  us.  There's  a  surly 
old  fellow  as  generally  goes  round  the  crescent  and 
evades  the  gate  when  he  can,  but  the  other  day  he 
was  obliged  to  come  through.  '  Ah  ! '  he  says, 
'  there  will  be  no  gates  after  Friday.'  '  Oh,  yes, 
there  will,'  I  says  ;  'they're  going  to  leave  one  on 
your  account.'  '  Which  gate  is  that  ? '  he  says, 
'Why,  Newgate  !'  I  says.  You  should  have  seen 
how  he  whipped  into  his  horse  and  made  off  double 
quick.  Then  there's  a  saucy,  cheeky  sort  of  chap 
as  drives  a  Hansom  says  to  me,  '  Hullo,  John  !  '  he 
says,  '  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  the  gate's 
down  ?  Start  a  baked  tatur  can,  or  go  into  the 
catch-'em-alive-oh  line  ? '  '  No  neither,'  I  says, '  but 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  what  I  intend  to  be  up  to. 
I'm  going  to  do  something  to  get  put  into  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  when  I  come  out  with  a 
ticket- of-leave  I'll  be  fully  qualified  to  drive  a 
cab.'  " — All  the  Year  Round. 

_  The  Cricketer  Abroad. — Cricket  on  the  con- 
tinent is  this  year  showing  remarkable  progress. 
A  grand  international  match  is  arranged  to  come 
off  at  Homburg  about  the  end  of  August,  between 
the  Paris  Eleven,  as  representing  France,  and  an 
eleven  composed  of  the  Frankforters  and  the  En- 
glish visitors  who  can  be  collected  from  all  parts  to 
represent  Germany.  The  match  will  take  place  at 
Homburg,  probably  about  the  20th  of  August,  and 
the  authorities  at  Homburg,  emulating  the  respect 
mingled  with  awe,  with  which  the  Parisians  have 
welcomed  our  national  game,  intend  to  celebrate 
the  event  with  due  magnificence.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  first-rate  cricket  is  to  be  met  with 
both  at  Frankfort  and  Homburg,  and  that  annual 
matches  take  place  between  the  clubs  of  these 
places. 

[^nd  Augud.] 
The  Eectory  of  St.  Burian.— The  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  has  conferred  the 
Eectory  of  St.  Burian,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Fitzroy  Stanhope, 
M,A.,  formerly  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  on  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Borlase  Coulson,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  formerly  curate  of  the  metro- 
politan parish  of  St.  Clejjjent  Danes,  Strand.  The 
benefice  is  worth  about  1,000/.  a  year.  It  was 
formerly  a  deanery,  and  a  peculiar,  Mr.  Stanhope 
having  been  dean  since  1819.  In  1850  Lord  Port- 
inan,  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  introduced 
into  Parliament  and  passed  a  Bill  providing  for 


the  abolition  of  the  deanery  and  the  division  of 
St.  Burian  into  three  districts — namely,  St,  Burian, 
St.  Levan,  and  Sennen.  Mr.  Coulson  will  there- 
fore not  take  the  title  of  dean. 

Eton  and  Westminster  Boat  Race. — This 
interesting  event  came  off  yesterday.  The  West- 
minster crew  were  overmatched,  but  they  brought 
against  their  rivals  an  exceedingly  fine  and  perfect 
crew,  who  rowed  in  admirable  form  and  with  the 
most  determined  courage. 

The  Eton  and  Westminster  boat  race  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  annual  features  of  interest  in 
aquatic  sports.  It  commenced  in  1829,  and  was 
continued  at  intervals  to  1845,  when  three  races 
were  rowed  in  yearly  succession,  but  in  consequence 
of  some  prohibition  from  the  powers  "  that  were," 
it  was  discontinued  up  till  1860.  Up  to  that  period 
Eton  had  won  five  races,  Westminster  four,  but  the 
long  cessation  from  aquatic  struggle  appeared  to 
have  had  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon  the  West- 
minsters, as  in  the  next  three  races,  rowed  in 
1860-1-2,  Eton  showed  a  vast  superiority,  and  after 
an  interval  of  another  year  the  race  which  we  are 
about  to  describe  v/as  determined  upon.  In  the 
contest  for  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Plate  at  Henley, 
on  the  23d  of  June,  Eton  beat  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  St.  Peter's,  Radley,  in  their  trial  heat, 
and  on  the  following  day  were  declared  the  holders 
of  this  important  prize,  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  University  College,  Oxford,  crew, 
and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  their 
having  had  the  advantage  of  such  long  training, 
and  of  their  superiority  in  weight,  made  them  the 
favourites  at  any  price. 

The  following  were  the  crews  : — 

ETON. 

St.  lb. 

1.  Mr.  G.  Walpole  9  5 

2.  Mr.  C.  S.  Newton    ....  10  2 

3.  Sir  A,  Lamb  9  5 

4.  Mr.  R.  G.  Marsdand     ...  10  9 

5.  Mr.  W.  W.  Wood    ....  11  12 

6.  Mr.  F.  Willau  11  5 

7.  Mr.  C.  S.  Corkran    .    .    .    .11  12 

8.  Mr.  J.  H.  Mossop    ....    9  0 
Hon.  A.  Bertie  (coxwain)  .    .    7  12 

WESTMINSTER. 


1.  Mr.  E.  C.  Williams  ....    9  0 

2.  Mr.  S.  Vidal  9  6 

3.  Mr.  R.  Harley  10  0 

4.  Mr.  J.  Lucas  9  6 

5.  Mr.  M.  0.  Sim  11  3 

6.  Mr.  C.  E.  Oldman    ....  11  1 

7.  Mr.  F.  Pownall  10  0 

8.  Mr.  J.  Nichols  10  6 


Mr.  H.  Fitzgerald  (coxwain)  .    6  8 

The  course  was  from  the  top  of  Chiswick  Eyot 
to  the  Star  and  Garter,  Putney.  The  race  was  to 
have  been  started  an  hour  after  high  water,  but 
was  delayed  above  an  hour  after  high  water,  owing 
to  the  Etonians'  boat  not  having  been  brought  up 
for  them  at  the  proper  time.  Mr.  J.  W.  Chitty, 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  the  umpire  for  many 
years  in  the  University  boat  race,  kindly  performed 
the  same  office  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Searle,  the  eminent  boat-builder,  the  starter  of  the 
University  races,  alike  officiated  in  the  present 
instance.    The  Childe  Harold,  conveying  the  urn- 
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pire  and  a  select  party,  the  Lotus,  and  the  Citizen 
P  accompanied  the  race,  and  the  assembhige  of 
spectators  was  very  considerable  in  the  boats,  on 
Hammersmith-bridge,  and  the  towing-path.  The 
weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  wind  with  the 
rowers. 

The  Etonians  won  the  choice  of  station,  and  took 
the  Surrey  side,  and  the  disparity  between  the 
Westminster  and  Eton  crews  in  appearance  as  they 
took  their  places  was  truly  that  of  boys  to  men. 
Shortly  after  1  o'clock  the  signal  was  given,  and 
they  were  ofi^.  The  Westminsters  were  remarkably 
quick,  and  took  a  slight  lead,  but  in  a  few  strokes 
the  Etonians  were  level  with  them,  in  which  posi- 
tion, by  dint  of  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Westminsters,  they  continued  for  40  or  50  yards, 
when  the  Etonians  began  gradually  to  draw  ahead, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eyot  the 
bow  of  Westminster  was  level  with  No.  6  of  the 
Eton  boat.  They  increased  their  lead  to  Hammer- 
smith-bridge, where  they  were  about  three  lengths 
clear,  but  the  Westminsters  put  on  so  gallant  a 
spurt  that,  although  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
their  adversaries'  wash,  they  remained  in  the  same 
relative  positions  to  the  Soap  Works,  immediately 
after  which  the  Westminsters  crossed  astern  of  their 
adversaries  and  took  the  inside  berth, — a  course 
probably  suggested  to  avoid  the  wash.  The  Etonians 
kept  their  course,  rowing  in  such  a  style  as  would 
not  have  disgraced  an  University  crew,  while  their 
opponents,  pretty  in  form  and  admirable  in  time, 
contended  bravely  against  the  superior  power  op- 
posed to  them,  nor  did  they  diminish  their  labour 
throughout  any  part  of  the  race.  Spurt  succeeded 
spurt  in  such  rapid  succession  as  almost  to  consti- 
tute continuity  of  great  pace,  and  so  successful 
were  they  that  they  again  and  again  slightly  di- 
minished the  lead  which  their  opponents  were,  upon 
the  whole,  increasing.  The  race  was  maintained 
with  great  spirit  to  Craven,  where  the  work  in  the 
Westminster  boat  had  been  so  fine  that  only  four 
lengths  separated  them.  Nearing  the  point  both  put 
on  a  spurt,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Etonians 
were  rowing  within  themselves,  and  they  arrived  at 
Putney  seven  or  eight  lengths  ahead  in  13  miinites 
5  seconds.  The  Westminster  crew  were  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawkshaw,  late  president  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  Boat  Club,  and  Mr. 
Forster,  both  old  Westminsters  and  distinguished 
oarsmen,  in  superintending  a  portion  of  their  train- 
ing. Both  crews  were  loudly  cheered  on  arriving 
at  the  goal. 

[a]  Mexico,  June  28. — On  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, the  11th  inst.,  one  hundred  and  fifty  carriages, 
filled  with  well-dressed  ladies,  the  first  families  in 
Mexico,  accompanied  by  five  hundred  gentlemen 
on  horseback,  left  the  city,  in  full  procession,  to 
greet  the  Eoyal  couple  a  league  on  the  other  side 
of  Guadalupe,  the  village  where  they  were  to  pass 
the  night,  previous  to  their  entry  into  the  capital. 
Speeches  were  made,  addresses  presented,  and  the 
procession  then  fell  in  with  the  Royal  cortege.  The 
road  was  lined  with  carriages,  three  and  four  deep, 
and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  made  their  entry 
into  the  village  of  Guadalupe  amid  the  most  en- 
thusiastic "  Vivas  of  their  new  subjects,  and,  I 
am.  happy  to  add,  a  hearty  cheer  from  some  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  On  the  following  morning,  the 
12th  of  June,  a  day  for  ever  memorable  in  the 


annals  of  Mexican  history,  their  Majesties  made 
their  entry  (and  it  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
a  triumphal  one)  into  the  city  of  Montezuma.  The 
streets  through  which  they  passed  had  been  taste- 
fully decorated,  the  windows  and  balconies  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  the  plaza — said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world—  was  so  crammed  that  you 
might  literally  have  walked  from  one  side  to  the 
other  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Never  was 
such  a  scene  witnessed  in  Mexico  ;  the  enthusiasm 
was  intense,  and  the  inhabitants,  for  once  at  least, 
have  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  considered  any  longer 
an  undemonstrative  race. 

The  following  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
can  vouch,  will  go  further  to  prove  their  popularity 
among  the  lower  class  than  whole  pages  of  asser- 
tions : — On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  their  Ma- 
jesties, having  gone  on  foot  and  alone  to  visit  the 
cathedral,  were  rather  surprised,  when  about  to 
return,  to  find  their  progress  very  considerably 
impeded  by  a  large  crowd  which  had  collected 
round  the  doors  of  the  church  and  in  the  plaza,  to 
greet  them  upon  their  coming  out.  An  officer 
present  suggested  that  a  guard  should  be  sent  for 
to  clear  the  way ;  but  this  His  Majesty  preremp- 
torily  declined,  and  the  Royal  couple  were  amply 
repaid  for  any  little  inconvenience  they  might  have 
been  put  to  by  hearing  from  all  sides — "  These  are 
true  Princes  !  How  unlike  those  wretched  Presi- 
d-ents,  who  could  never  move  out  miless  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  soldiers,  to  ride  down  those 
who  came  in  their  way  ! "  I  have  seen  larger 
gatherings  of  people,  and  heard  louder  cheering, 
but  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more  cordial  reception 
than  their  Majesties  met  with  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico. 

The  Emperor  is  employed  from  morning  to  night 
in  making  himself  acquainted  with  persons  and 
things,  and  has  already  infused  a  degree  of  energy 
into  the  different  public  offices,  which,  to  those 
accustomed  to  old  Mexican  routine,  appears  per- 
fectly marvellous.  Several  objectionable  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  Regency  have  been  cancelled. 
His  great  desire  is  evidently  to  rally  round  the 
Throne  the  moderate  and  respectable  men  of  all 
parties,  to  discountenance  all  extremes,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  talent  and  honesty  wherever  they 
can  be  found.  Already  have  two  commissions  been 
named — the  one  to  report  upon  the  finances  of  the 
country,  its  resources,  probable  revenues,  and  the 
mode  of  taxation  that  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  the 
other,  to  reorganize  the  army,  and  decide  upon 
the  means  best  calculated  to  eff'ect  the  speedy 
pacification  of  the  country :  in  fact,  the  quiet, 
methodical,  and  busmess-like  manner  in  which  he 
has  set  to  work  has  inspired  every  one  with  con- 
fidence, and  many  who  at  one  time  were  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  produce  order  out  of  such  a  state  of  chaos 
are  now  sanguine  of  success. 

The  Precinct  of  the  Savoy.^ — The  precinct  of 
the  Savoy,  nothwith standing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  hospital,  its  chief  structure,  contained  many 
commodious  houses,  and  held  a  busy  population. 
The  King's  presses  were  maintained  here,  and  here 
all  proclamations,  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  gazettes 
were  issued.  Here,  too,  the  books  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  other  contributions  to  popular  and 
scientific  literature,  were  produced,  as  we  learn  from 
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the  title-page  of  the  Anglia  Notitia,  now  lying 
before  us,  which  informs  us  that  the  work  was 
printed  in  the  Savoy  by  T.  N.,  for  John  Martyn, 
printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  Bell,  in  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  in  the  year  1671.  Besides  the 
Eoyal  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  which  was  assigned  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  on  the  destruction 
of  the  old  church  by  the  Protector  Somerset, 
there  were  churches  or  congregations,  established 
for  the  Dutch,  High  Germans,  French,  and  Luthe- 
rans, and  also  Protestant  Dissenters.  But  the 
chapel  of  the  Savoy  alone  possessed  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary,  and  this  circumstance  drew  into  the 
place  the  worst  characters,  and  often  led  to  serious 
consequences.  Whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to 
follow  a  debtor  or  other  offender  into  the  precinct 
the  mob  assembled  and  executed  summary  ven- 
geance, in  accordance  with  the  wild  customs  of  the 
locality.  In  1696  a  creditor  went  into  the  Savoy 
to  demand  a  debt  of  one  who  had  taken  sanctuary. 
The  population  immediately  poured  out  from  every 
nook  and  corner,  seized  the  unfortunate  creditor, 
tarred  and  feathered  him,  and  in  that  condition 
conveyed  him  in  a  wheelbarrow  into  the  Strand 
and  bound  him  to  the  maypole,  where  they  left 
him. — Once  a  Week 

[August  4.] 

An  important  and  very  interesting  book,  entitled 
"Windsor  Park  and  Forest,"  has  been  published 
lately  by  Mr.  Menzies,  Resident  Deputy- Survey  or. 
Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  how  costly  books 
are  on  such  subjects.  A  good  copy  of  the  history 
of  Leicestershire  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than 
1501.    The  history  of  Dorsetshire  costs  50Z. 

Some  of  the  trees  in  Windsor  Park  and  Forest, 
Mr.  Menzies  tells  us,  must  be  1 ,000  years  old,  though 
he  puts  down  their  age  at  only  800,  and  they  have 
many  centuries  yet  to  live.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  age  of  trees. 
When  Mr.  Menzies  entered  upon  his  office  of 
Deputy-Surveyor,  in  1849,  the  only  papers  which 
came  into  his  possession  were  about  a  dozen  letters, 
four  old  pay-list  books,  which  had  not  been  posted 
for  many  weeks,  and  a  map  of  the  forest  and  park. 
There  was  not  much  material  in  the  furniture  of  his 
office,  to  enable  one  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  park.  He  set  to  work,  however, 
for  himself  to  gather  materials,  and  commenced  a 
search  among  old  books  and  private  letters  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  the 
Land  Revenue  Record  Office,  in  the  lilDrary  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  at  Blenheim.  Amid  these 
researches,  he  found  that  the  date  of  many  a  planta- 
tion was  determined  by  some  expression  in  a  letter 
or  ancient  lease,  by  the  age  of  an  adjoining  house, 
or  by  some  other  accidental  circumstance.  For 
example,  he  wanted  to  fix  the  age  of  the  Long 
Walk,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
by  William  III.  On  referring  to  Lord  Macaulay 
for  information,  he  was  directed  to  a  passage  in 
Swift's  journal.  Being  at  Windsor,  in  1711,  he 
tells  Stella  how  much  he  was  delighted  with  the 
Long  Walk.  "The  Queen  and  I,"  he  wrote,  "were 
going  to  take  the  air  this  afternoon,  but  not 
together;  and  were  both  hindered  by  a  sudden 
shower  of  rain.  I  intended  to  have  walked  up  the 
finest  avenue  I  ever  saw,  two  miles  long,  with  two 
rows  of  elms  on  each  side."    "  These  expressions," 


said  Macaulay,  "  would  satisfy  me  that  the  Long 
Walk  is  older  than  the  reign  of  William  III." 

Interspersed  with  his  notices  of  the  chronology 
of  the  park,  will  be  found,  we  have  said,  some 
curious  observations  that  will  attract  the  student 
of  natural  history.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Menzies'  remark  on  trees  struck  by  lightning. 
He  says  that  in  this  respect  oaks  are  of  all  forest 
trees  the  most  dangerous.  If  they  have  a  large 
spreading  head  they  are  shivered  into  shreds  ;  if 
they  have  a  long  tapering  stem  they  are  less 
dangerous,  for  the  stem  acts  as  a  conductor,  and  the 
lightning  ploughs  a  furrow  in  its  side.  He  has 
seen,  he  says,  a  beech  struck  once,  an  ash,  an  elm, 
and  a  cedar,  each  once,  but  never  any  other  trees 
except  oaks  ;  and,  whereas,  the  beech,  the  ash,  the 
elm,  and  the  cedar,  were  struck  in  open  spaces, 
where  they  stood  alone,  the  oaks  were  selected  by 
the  lightning,  and  struck  in  the  midst  of  thick 
wood.  Coming  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Menzies'  acute- 
ness,  these  observations  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  naturalist.  Another  of  his  observations  goes 
to  discrt  lit  an  ancient  tradition.  He  says  that  he 
has  never  seen  the  mistletoe  growing  on  the  oaks 
at  Windsor.  He  has  seen  it  on  the  poplar,  the 
thorn,  and  the  maple,  but  chiefly  on  the  lime.  The 
only  oak  in  England  on  which  he  has  seen  the 
mistletoe  growing,  is  one  seven  miles  from  Godal- 
ming.  Some  of  his  friends  have  indeed  tried  to 
plant  the  mistletoe  on  the  oak,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  succeed.  Then  comes  a  third  note  on  the 
relations  of  birds  to  trees.  A  fir  forest,  says  Mr. 
Menzies,  is  always  a  silent  one.  He  gives  as  the 
reason  that  birds  almost  always  choose  deciduous 
trees  to  sing  in,  and  corroborates  his  own  view  by 
the  testimony  of  an  engineer  officer  attached  to 
the  Baltic  expedition  in  1856,  who  describes  the 
silence  of  the  great  pine  forests  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Russia,  as  very  remarkable. 

Mr.  Menzies  gives  in  his  notes  some  graphic 
sketches  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest.  One  is  a 
woodward,  named  Joseph  Smith,  who  died  only 
two  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  had 
spent  nearly  half  a  century  in  Windsor  Forest,  he 
had  planted  about  5,000  acres  with  young  oaks, 
and  he  regarded  all  these  trees  as  his  children. 
When  at  the  marking  season  it  became  necessary 
to  fix  upon  the  saplings  that  should  be  felled,  in 
order  to  thin  the  plantations,  the  old  man  would 
quietly  step  into  the  woods,  and  scrape  out  the 
marks  before  the  cutters  came  round,  as  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  destruction  of  his  plants.  He 
was  always  cheerful,  we  are  told,  and  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  life  but  one.  What  was  that  ?  It  was  how 
to  deal  with  old  women,  especially  deaf  old  women, 
and  those  who  pretended  to  be  deaf,  when  he 
caught  them  breaking  and  carrying  off  wood.  On 
his  deathbed,  he  said  to  Mr.  Menzies  : — "  There 
ain't  much  in  my  life,  maister,  as  I  looks  back  on 
and  am  sorry  for,  barrin'  the  lettin'  out  very  bad 
at  them  old  women,  when  I  could  do  nout  else 
with  them.  They  be  ten  times  worse  than  the  men 
to  meddle  wi'."  Then  there  is  the  story  of  a  ditcher, 
who  took  an  unbounded  delight  in  working ^  in 
water.  When  he  got  old  he  was  put  to  digging 
and  trenching  on  dry  land,  and  told  to  take  it  easy, 
but  he  would  soon  be  found  at  his  old  business,  up 
to  his  knees  in  a  ditch,  and  he  would  find  an  ex- 
cuse of  some  sort — "  I  saw  as  it  wanted  scourin,' 
and  was  afeard  the  Queen  might  see  it,  and  I 
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thought  I  would  take  a  turn  at  it,  and  so  I  wrapped 
my  legs  in  brown  paper  to  keep  out  the  rhumatiz, 
and  grazed  myself  all  over  with  mutton  fat,  and 
got  into  it  this  mornin'."  Another  character,  one 
of  the  commoners  described  by  Mr.  Menzies,  is  as 
good  as  any  of  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Dickens.  Mr. 
Menzies,  it  seems,  attempted  to  cure  some  hams  in 
the  old  forester's  way,  which  had  died  out.  On  a 
day  when  he  had  a  ham  cooked,  he  had  one  of  the 
commoners,  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  judge  in 
these  matters,  to  taste  it  and  give  his  opinion  as  to 
the  success  of  the  curing.  Well,  that  be  pretty 
like  the  thing,"  said  the  commoner.  "  I  han't 
tasted  the  like  o'  that  this  many  a  day.  It  is  so 
meller,  when  you  gets  your  teeth  on  it,  you  thinks 
you  has  it,  but  afore  you  knows  where  you  is, 
ain't  it  wanished  !  "  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Menzies, 
"  I  am  sorry  I  have  something  so  good  in  the  house, 
and  nobody  to  dinner  to  share  it  with  me."  "  It's 
a  werry  different  opinion  as  I  would  be  on  that 
matter,"  was  the  sapient  reply  of  the  old  man.  "  If 
that  ere  ham  was  in  my  house,  it's  werry  small 
company  as  I  would  ask  to  the  'atin  on  it."  He 
had  evidently  meditated  long  and  deeply  on  the 
subject  of  pigs  and  bacon,  and  one  day  he  gave  the 
result  of  his  cogitation  to  Mr.  Menzies,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — "  They,"  he  said,  meaning  the  pigs, 
"  are  like  us,  for  they  all  ate  a'niost  anything  ;  but 
yet  they  are  different  too,  for  if  you  put  a  lot  0' 
things  afore  a  pig,  he'll  always  take  the  best  o'  them 
first ;  but  when  I  gets  my  dinner  0'  Sundays,  I 
likes  my  beef  and  taturs  first,  and  my  puddin' 
afterwards.  There  ain't  a  bit  0'  a  pig  as  isn't  good 
to  ate  as  I  knows  on  ;  but  the  sweetest  morsel  is 
the  werry  pint  0'  his  nose,  which  you  scrapes  and 
salts  and  hangs  a  fortnight,  and  then  you  biles  it 
with  greens  and  taturs.  There's  ne'er  a  pictur  ever 
hangs  in  a  man's  cottage  as  aiquals  a  gammon  0' 
bacon  hung  up  agin  the  chimney."  Pity  that 
honest  man  could  not  have  seen,  and  could  not 
appreciate  his  own  picture  as  drawTi  by  Mr.  Men- 
zies, and  hung  in  this  sumptuous  volume,  which  is 
fit  for  a  Queen,  and  is  dedicated  to  one. 

Castel  Gandolfo. — This  place,  where  the  Pope 
is  at  the  present  moment  staying,  is  situate  eleven 
miles  from  Eome,  and  since  the  reign  of  Urban 
VIII.  has  been  the  favourite  country  residence 
of  the  Pontiffs.  From  the  elevation  of  the  site 
the  air  is  excellent,  and  the  view  of  the  Medi- 
terranean extends  from  the  Circe  promontory  to 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  lake  is  celebrated  in  Eoman 
history  ;  Plutarch  gives  details  of  the  piercing  of 
Mount  Albano  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  its  waters, 
and  the  Roman  aqueduct  may  still  be  seen  intact 
after  a  lapse  of  2,000  years.  Domitian  had  naval 
battles  represented  on  the  lake,  and  added  the 
sumptuous  villa  which  now  belongs  to  the  Barberini 
family.  Constantine  is  believed  to  have  given  the 
lake  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
he  had  erected  at  Albano.  A  pleasant  villa  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  there  in  the  middle  ages  for 
the  emperors  when  they  came  to  Rome.  Later, 
the  chronicles  mention  a  fortress  Arx  Gandulphi 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  A  family  of  that  name 
existed  at  Rome  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  An  Otho  Gandolphe  was  senator  of 
Rome,  in  1123.  The  fortress  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  Savelli ;  the  lake  then  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  Grottaferrata.    The  celebrated  Car- 


dinal Mezzarota  built  the  town  of  Castel  Gandolfo, 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  Alba.  Pius  II.  in  his 
commentaries,  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  pano- 
rama of  Castel  Gandolfo,  of  which  the  hills,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  formed  an  enchanting 
spectacle.  Sixtus  V.  raised  Castle  Gandolfo  into  a 
duchy  for  Bernardin  Savelli,  the  Apostolic  Chamber 
having  paid  150,000  crowns  to  the  creditors  of  that 
family.  Clement  VIII.  by  tlie  consistorial  decree 
of  1604,  incorporated  Castle  Gandolfo  with  the 
temporal  demesne  of  the  Holy  See,  and  included  it 
expressly  in  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  de  non  infeudandis 
bonis  Ecclesice.  Nothing  shows  that  Clement  VIII. 
ever  thought  of  Castel  Gandolfo  as  a  country  seat. 
Paul  V.  who  rendered  the  country  more  salubrious 
by  draining  the  Lake  of  Torno,  had  the  celebrated 
Villa  Mondragone,  erected  at  Frascati.  It  was  re- 
served for  Urban  VIII.  to  definitively  choose  Castle 
Gandolfo.  He  had  the  palace  built,  and  the  garden 
laid  out,  and  opened  the  shady  roads  which  lead  to 
Albano  and  the  convent  of  the  Capucines.  He  went 
there  every  year,  and  a  large  number  of  his  bulls 
are  dated  from  that  place  ;  among  others  the  bull 
for  the  erection  of  the  Vatican  College.  Alexander 
V.  enlarged  and  completed  the  Pontifical  Palace, 
constructed  the  exterior  wall  as  a  defence,  and  built 
the  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Vil- 
leneuve.  Clement  XI.  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement 
XIV.  each  showed  a  special  predilection  for  Castle 
Gondolfo,  which  residence  was  also  recommended 
to  them  by  their  physicians.  In  1802,  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  sold  the  lake  to  Prince  Poniatowski. 
The  waters,  as  is  well  known,  contain  excellent 
eels. 

[6]  Later  advices  from  Japan  give  some  ex- 
planation of  the  rumour  to  which  I  alluded  in 
my  last  letter,  that  the  Governor  of  Yokohama 
had  threatened  to  withdraw  his  protection  from 
foreigners.  It  is  stated  that  a  plot  was  discovered, 
organized  by  some  hostile  Daimios,  for  the  murder 
of  the  foreign  residents  at  Yokohama,  and  that  the 
governor,  in  giving  notice  of  it  to  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  said  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to 
afford  them  protection.  The  latter  replied  that  it 
would  soon  be  no  longer  required,  as  a  body  of 
troops  were  daily  expected  from  Hongkong.  He 
accordingly  wrote  down  by  the  last  mail  to  the 
colony  to  expedite  the  departure  of  the  Conqueror, 
with  large  reinforcements  of  marines,  and  to  re- 
quest that  the  20th  Regiment,  now  quartered  at 
Kowloon,  might  also  be  sent  over  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. When  these  troops  arrive,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  fleet  will  proceed  to  open  up 
the  inland  sea,  which  is  at  present  effectually 
closed  against  traffic  by  the  Prince  of  Chosen,  who 
fires  on  every  vessel  that  passes  Simonosaki  Bay. 
The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  induced  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  to  demand  an  audience  with 
the  Gorogio,  which  was  granted  most  unwillingly, 
after  warning  him  that  he  incurred  danger  of 
assassination  by  going  to  Yeddo.  His  Excellency, 
however,  carried  his  point,  went  to  the  capital  on 
the  16th  ult.,  in  the  Coi-omandel,  and  returned  the 
next  day.  M.  de  Bellecourt,  who  has  for  some 
time  filled  the  post  of  French  Minister  at  Yoko- 
hama, has  left  for  Europe,  his  place  being  filled  by 
M.  Roches,  who  also  paid  an  ofiicial  visit  to  Yeddo 
a  few  days  ago.  The  Government  has,  it  is  said, 
been  applying  gentle  pressure  to  the  Japanese 
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employed  as  foreign  teachers,  to  prevent  them 
giving  any  information  as  to  national  aifairs  to 
their  masters.  The  higher  officials  have  their 
foreign  papers  regularly  translated,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  much  annoyed  at  finding  information 
given  therein  which  they  would  have  preferred 
should  remain  secret.  Attributing  the  publicity 
to  the  indiscretion  of  foreign  teachers,  they  have 
caused  the  latter  to  be  registered,  and  threatened 
them  with  severe  punishment  if  they  are  detected 
in  breach  of  the  secrecy  that  they  are  bound  and 
had  promised  to  observe. 

Last  evening  M.  Godard  made  another  ascent 
in  his  huge  Montgolfier,  or  heated-air  balloon, 
from  Cremorne  Gardens,  in  the  presence  of  some 
thousands  of  people. 

From  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Adams  ascended  in  a  balloon  called  the 
"  Prince  of  Wales,"  which  was  inflated  by  gas  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

The  heated  air  for  inflating  the  balloon  is 
generated  by  burning  rye  straw,  cleaned  from  the 
ears,  and  compressed  into  small  bundles.  For  the 
purpose  of  inflation  the  balloon  is  suspended  from 
a  horizontal  rope  attached  to  two  masts,  each 
upwards  of  100  feet  high.  About  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  the  whole  were  consumed  last  even- 
ing in  the  process,  which  was  watched  with  eager 
interest  by  the  crowd.  The  stokers  kept  constantly 
feeding  the  furnace,  in  the  interval,  with  the  com- 
pressed straw,  until  the  huge  mass  was  completely 
distended.  There  was  a  brisk  wind,  and  at  one 
time  the  balloon  swayed  much  to  and  fro  in  the 
process  of  inflation,  and  looked  as  if  it  would 
break  away  from  its  moorings.  At  length,  all 
being  ready,  M.  Godard,  accompanied  by  several 
gentlemen,  entered  the  car,  and  the  balloon  rose 
amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  crowd.  A 
moment  or  two  before  that,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
gas  balloon,  had  shot  into  the  air  with  the 
rapidity  almost  of  a  rocket,  which  had  a  rather 
ludicrous  eff'ect  in  comparison  with  the  stately 
ascent  of  the  other.  He  soared  to  a  great  height 
compared  with  M.  Godard  and  his  companions, 
who  appeared  to  be  just  at  a  convenient  altitude 
for  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  London.  Both 
balloons  took  an  easterly  course,  that  of  M.  Godard 
diverging  rather  more  towards  the  north  than  the 
other,  and  both  were  watched  with  much  interest 
by  the  crowd  at  the  starting  point  until  they  passed 
out  of  sight.  The  Godard  balloon  descended  on 
the  marshes  of  the  Eiver  Lea,  near  Walthamstow. 
It  ascended  again,  and  proceeded  from  Mr.  Boston's 
to  Mr.  Tasker's  farm,  where  the  grappling-irons 
were  thrown  out  and  caught  a  tree.  The  balloon 
then  swayed  about  with  great  violence  against  the 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  it  broke.  Serious 
damage  was  done  to  the  balloon  and  car.  Some  of 
the  party  in  the  car  jumj)ed  out  as  it  was  descend- 
ing, and  one  had  his  leg  sprained,  while  another 
was  cut  about  the  face  and  hands,  not,  it  is  believed, 
seriously. 

Advantage  of  Railways.  —  In  the  speech 
made  by  Lord  Palmerston,  at  Towcester,  on  Wed- 
nesday, he  amusingly  illustrates  the  advantage  of 
railways  in  a  country  district  as  follows  : — "  In 
former  times,  a  gentleman  asked  his  friend  in 
London  to  come  down  to  him  in  the  country,  n.nd 
the  friend  came  with  things  to  last  him  a  fortnight 


or  three  weeks,  and  he  took  perhaps  a  week  on  the 
journey.  Now,  if  a  friend  meets  another  in  St. 
James's  Street,  and  says,  '  I  shall  have  some  good 
shooting  next  week  :  will  you  come  down  to  me 
arid  spend  a  few  days  ? '  the  friend  says,  '  Oh,  by 
all  means — I '  shall  be  charmed.  What  is  the 
nearest  station  to  your  house  ? '  '  Well,'  the  friend 
says,  '  I  am  not  very  well  off  at  present  with 
regard  to  railway  communication  :  the  nearest 
station  is  sixteen  miles  from  my  house  ;  but  it  is  a 
good  road,  you  will  get  a  nice  fly,  and  you  will 
come  very  well.'  Upon  which  the  invited  guest 
says,  '  Did  you  say  it  was  Tuesday  you  asked  me 
for  1 '  '  Yes,'  says  the  countryman  ;  '  and  I  think 
you  told  me  that  you  were  free  on  that  day.' 
Upon  v>^hich  the  other  replies,  '  I  have  a  very  bad 
memory ;  upon  my  word,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I 
have  a  particular  engagement  on  that  day.  Some 
other  time  I  shall  be  happy  to  come  down  to  you.' 
(Laughter.)  Then  he  offers  himself  as  a  visitor  to 
some  other  friend,  who  has  a  station  within  one  or 
two  miles  of  his  house." 

[August  6.] 

[c]  English  Publishers  and  French  Trans- 
lators.— M.  Louis  Reveil,  a  young  French  author, 
being  in  London  lately,  happened  to  meet  with  an 
English  novel,  which  he  found  interesting.  As  it 
bore  the  usual  notice,  "  the  right  of  translation  is 
reserved,"  he  applied  to  the  publisher  and  obtained 
the  necessary  permission.  Having  finished  his 
task,  he  off'ered  his  translation  to  M.  Dentu,  who 
on  reading  the  first  page,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  you 
have  actually  been  translating  Paul  Feval's  '  Fils 
du  Diable  '  into  French  ? "  and  such  was  really  the 
case.  So  that  it  would  appear  that  the  London 
publisher,  after  translating  the  work  into  English 
without  permission,  had  authorized  M.  Reveil  to 
turn  it  into  French  ! 

The  July  number  of  the  Westminster  Revievj,  in 
discussing  the  Report  on  Public  Schools,  gives 
the  following  as  the  result  of -a  comparison  of  our 
chief  endowed  schools  : — 

"  It  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  complaints 
made  against  Eton  that  the  Commission  was  origi- 
nally instituted  ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
Eton  occupies  the  greatest  space  both  in  the  '  Re- 
port' and  '  Evidence.'  Its  3^early  income  from  en- 
dov/ments  amounts  to  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  The  moral  state  of  the  school  is  not 
proved  to  be  worse  than  that  of  many  others  with 
less  or  no  endowment  ;  the  bullying  is  not  exces- 
sive ;  the  fagging  is  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  real 
hardship  :  the  work  of  the  masters  is  very  hard, 
extending,  as  it  does,  over  about  fourteen  hours 
each  day  ;  the  boys  are  stated  to  attach  no  value 
whatever  to  intellectual  eminence,  and  to  consider 
it  a  disgraceful  thing  if  any  one  of  their  number 
attends  to  his  lessons.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
the  list  of  Eton  honours  at  the  Universities  is 
meagre — very  meagre  indeed,  if  we  except  those 
gained  by  the  Collegers. 

"  Harrow,  with  an  income  of  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds,  can  show  a  better  list  of  Univer- 
sity distinctions  than  Eton.  In  fact,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  the  boys  at  both  Eton  and  Harrow, 
come  from  a  class  that  does  not  expect  to  have  to 
work  for  its  own  subsistence,  and  they  are  content 
accordingly  to  yield  the  prizes  for  intellectual  dis- 
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tinction  to  schools  of  a  lower  social  status  ;  to 
Marlborough,  or  Eugby,  or  Cheltenham. 

"  Winchester  appears  to  do  the  work  it  under- 
takes very  well  indeed.  Its  curriculum  is  narrow, 
and  there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  enlarge  it.  The  staff  of  masters,  too,  is  some- 
what slender.  The  Commissioners  recommend  its 
increase.  The  aim  of  Winchester  seems  to  be 
rather  to  send  up  a  large  number  of  men  well 
grounded  in  their  work,  than  to  aim  at  the  special 
cultivation  of  a  few  at  the  possible  expense  of  the 
many.  Its  list  of  high  honours  is  not  great  ;  but 
there  is  no  complaint  made  that  Winchester  men 
come  ill  prepared  to  the  University. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  conflicting  evidence  as 
to  the  state  of  things  at  Westminster.  Those  who 
represent  the  case  most  favourably  for  the  College, 
allow  that  bullying  prevails  to  a  degree  elsewhere 
unparalleled,  and  that  the  fagging  is  so  excessive 
that,  for  example,  a  boy,  in  the  first  year  he  is  in 
College,  can  find  no  time  for  his  schoolwork,  but  is 
engaged  chiefly  in  lighting  fires,  or  cleaning  candle- 
sticks, or  running  messages  for  his  school  superiors. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  an  average  boy, 
according  to  the  headmaster's  statement,  regularly 
loses  ground  during  the  year  in  which  he  is  ajunior. 

"  The  state  of  Charterhouse  appears  satisfactory 
enough  in  all  but  the  unhealthiness  of  its  position. 
As  Charterhouse  is  chiefly  a  boarding-school,  the 
evil  admits  of  a  very  obvious  remedy,  not  equally 
applicable  to  St.  Paul's  and  Merchant  Taylors, 
which  sufler  in  the  same  way,  though  to  a  less  ex- 
tent than  Charterhouse. 

"The  system  of  teaching  at  Merchant  Taylors 
seems  good  and  thorough.  The  boys  do  well  at  the 
Universities.  St.  Paul's  has,  on  this  point,  been 
characterised  somewhat  more  favourably  than  it 
deserves.  It  may  be  said  in  its  defence  that  its  boys 
come  chiefly  from  the  lower  middle  class,  and  are 
not  trained  for  the  Universities.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  that  the  evil  exists. 

The  chief  jDraise  bgstowed  by  the  Commissioners 
is  reserved  for  Rugby  and  Shrewsbury.  Both  of 
these  schools  show  a  good  list  of  reaUy  high  honours 
at  the  Universities.  The  Rugby  list  is  absolutely 
the  best,  and  far  beyond  any  other  ;  but  Shrews- 
bury, it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  small  school  with 
no  great  revenue,  whose  boys  and  masters  must  work 
hard  if  it  is  to  keep  its  place  with  our  larger  public 
schools.  We  may  add  that  the  list  of  Shrewsbury 
distinctions,  as  compared  with  most  others,  is  too 
good  to  stand  in  any  need  of  an  allowance  for 
these  disadvantages. 

"  Rugby  boys  have  been  long  known  as  bringing 
up  with  them  to  the  University  a  more  formed 
character  than  is  the  common  result  of  the  training 
at  a  public  school.  Their  highest  honour  is  for 
intellect,  not  for  cricket ;  and  they  demand,  too, 
that  intellect  itself  shall  be  directed  to  a  worthy 
end,  before  its  claims  upon  their  respect  can  be 
admitted.  Rugby  "  moral  earnestness  "  has  been 
a  little  laughed  at,  but  for  all  that,  in  boys  and 
masters  too,  it  is  a  very  grand  reality.  We  speak, 
of  course,  only  of  the  best  class  of  Rugby  boys. 
There  are  bad,  and  indifl'erent,  to  be  found  ;  but  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  become  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  as  they  are  elsewhere.  Rugby  men  are 
not  the  most  popular  at  College  ;  they  do  not  come 
up  as  well  fitted  for  the  mixed  society  of  the  little 
world  as  men  from  Eton  or  Harrow.    They  are  a 


little  too  uncompromising  ;  a  little  too  obtrusively 
high-principled  ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  little  too 
conceited.  They  are  f all-grown  men  before  they 
have  really  ceased  to  be  boys  ;  and  they  have 
formed  their  opinions  and  can  deliver  them  off- 
hand upon  most  subjects  under  the  heavens,  or 
above  them.  But  these  are  merely  surface  faults, 
not  easily  forgiven,  indeed,  while  they  exist,  but 
quite  certain  not  to  last  for  ever.  The  character 
which  they  disfigure  is  often  a  very  noble  one,  and 
it  becomes  known  and  recognised  as  such  when 
the  offensive  outside  has  been  worn  away." 

As  to  the  cost  of  public  school  education — which 
is  to  a  boarder  at  Eton  from  1 50Z.  to  210?.  a  year  ; 
at  Harrow,  138?.  to  150Z.  ;  at  Winchester,  Westmin- 
ster, and  Rugby,  from  100?.  to  150? ,  and  at  Charter- 
house, 100?,, — a  part  of  the  uselessness  of  Eton  as  a 
place  of  instruction  is  caused  by  its  expensiveness  : — 

"  Position  and  influence  in  the  school,"  say  the 
Commissioners,  in  their  report  on  Eton,  "  are  gained 
chiefly,  and  almost  exclusively,  by  excellence  in  the 
cricket-field  or  on  the  river.  The  character,  in- 
deed, of  a  boy  is  important  to  his  position  ;  but 
intellectual  distinctions  have  little  weight  in  this 
respect.  There  is  nothing  that  makes  work  fashion- 
able among  the  oppidans.  A  boy  has  no  chance  of 
becoming  one  of  the  leading  boys  of  the  school  by 
work.  '  If  he  can  do  anything  else,  if  he  can  row 
or  play  cricket,  or  any  other  athletic  game,  I  do  not 
think,'  says  a  good  authority,  Mr.  Mitchell,  '  that 
he  is  thought  the  worse  of  for  reading.' " 

As  to  the  teaching  of  Latin,  the  Westminster 
holds  the  opinion  that  it  is  begun  too  soon,  and  so 
taught  as  to  waste  half  a  boy's  time,  and  after  all 
defeat  the  professed  object  of  the  teacher. 

The  Highest  Mountain  in  Britain. — A  new 
measurement  of  Ben  Macdhui  and  the  other  moun- 
tains of  the  Cairngorm  group  has  just  been  made 
by  the  Royal  Engineers  presently  engaged  upon 
that  part  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. 
Ben  Macdhui,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
4,390  feet  in  height,  is  now  set  down  at  nearly  100 
feet  less  than  that — viz.,  4,296.  Some  years  since  Ben 
Macdhui  was  supposed  to  be  seventeen  feet  higher 
than  Ben  Nevis,  the  height  of  which  was  then  put 
down  at  4,373.  Ben  Macdhui  was  therefore  at 
that  time  authoritatively  stated  to  be  the  highest 
mountain  in  Britain.  Since  then,  however,  the 
tables  have  taken  a  turn,  and  Ben  Nevis  w^ould 
now  appear  to  be  by  far  the  higher  of  the  two. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ben  Nevis,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  yet  been  made  ;  but  taking  its  height 
at  the  old  measurement  of  4,373  feet,  and  Ben 
Macdhui  at  its  newly  ascertained  height — viz.  4,296 
feet,  Ben  Nevis  appears  by  this  calculation  to  be  77 
feet  higher  than  the  highest  of  the  Grampian  range. 
The  ditference  is  still  greater  in  favour  of  Ben  Nevis, 
if  we  accept  its  height  as  being  4,406,  as  marked  in 
a  map  lately  published  by  Messrs.  Chambers  in 
Milner's  Gallery  of  Geography.  Braeraich  is  set 
down  in  the  new  survey  at  4,248.  Cairtoul,  which- 
was  formerly  believed  to  be  4,245  feet  in  height,  is 
now  taken  down  five  feet,  and  made  4,240,  The 
height  of  Benabourd  is  fixed  at  3,923  feet. 

[August  8.] 

Murder  of  Mr.  Briggs. — Though  it  is  far  too 
soon  to  expect  tidings  from  America,  the  police 
have  not  been  idle,  and  the  followmg  additional 
facts  have  been  ascertained  : — On  the  day  of  the 
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murder  Franz  Miiller  worked  at  his  employment 
until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  which  he 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Kepsch,  Jewry-street, 
Minories.  He  was  then  left  in  the  company  of 
Haifa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Repsch  having  to  go  out. 
Haifa  states  that  Miiller  left  the  house  at  8  o'clock, 
and  that  he  himself  did  not  go  out  at  all.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  Miiller's  movements  until  the 
next  morning,  when  he  got  up  and  conducted  him- 
self in  his  usual  cheerful  manner,  and  after  break- 
fast he  went  out.  He  did  not  return  home,  how- 
ever, at  his  usual  time.  In  fact,  it  is  not  known 
when  he  did  return,  for  all  the  other  occupants  had 
retired  to  bed.  On  the  Monday  following  the 
murder  Miiller  visited  Mrs.  Repsch,  who  at  once 
saw  he  had  got  a  new  hat,  which  he  said  he  had 
given  14s.  for.  Mrs.  Repsch  also  observed  the  ring 
he  had  got  from  Mr.  Death,  and  took  it  from  his 
scarf  and  examined  it.  On  the  following  Wednes- 
day, after  some  conversation,  Miiller  and  Haifa 
went  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Annis,  121,  Minories, 
where  the  former  pawned  the  gold  chain  received 
from  Mr.  Death  for  38s.,  and  on  coming  out  of  the 
shop  Haifa  gave  him  12s.  for  the  ticket,  and  ad- 
vanced a  further  sum  of  ll,  in  order  that  Miiller 
might  get  his  own  watch  and  guard,  pawned  for  3?., 
out  of  pledge.  When  this  was  done  they  went  to 
Prince's-street,  Leicester-square,  where  Miiller 
pledged  the  watch  and  guard  for  41.,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  a  further  advance  of  5s.  Miiller  gave 
Haffa  the  ticket.  It  has  been  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  on  the  morning  of  this  day  Miiller  had 
no  money,  consequently  when  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  London  Docks  he  paid  41.  of  the  passage-money 
and  went  on  board  the  Victoria,  which  he  did  im- 
mediately, he  had  only  5s.  in  his  possession.  From 
the  information  given  by  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessel,  who  did  not  leave  the  ship 
until  it  reached  Gravesend,  it  appears  that  Miiller 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  of  the  passengers 
by  being  without  a  change  of  clothing  or  other 
requisites  for  so  long  a  journey,  and  it  was  also 
noticed  that  the  wristband  of  one  of  the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt  was  torn  off.  This  drew  a  remark  from 
one  of  the  passengers  that  Miiller  had  on  no  shirt 
at  all,  on  which  Miiller  said  that  on  account  of  the 
edge  of  the  wristband  being  frayed  he  had  torn  it 
off.  On  the  way  down  the  river,  the  passengers 
read  the  newspapers  containing  the  account  of  this 
murder,  and  commented  freely  upon  it,  but  neither 
the  agent  nor  the  pilot  are  able  to  say  whether 
Miiller  made  any  remark  on  the  subject.  The 
police  have  ascertained  that  the  hat  worn  by  Miiller 
when  he  embarked  is  the  same  that,  was  worn  by 
Mr.  Briggs  on  the  night  he  was  murdered.  Of 
such  importance  was  this  considered  that  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  Mr.  Briggs, 
jun.,  accompanied  Inspector  Kerressey  by  the 
second  mail  steamer,  the  more  effectively  to  com- 
plete the  evidence  necessary  for  the  extradition  of 
Miiller.  The  sleeve  lining  found  in  the  chimney 
in  Miiller's  bedroom,  and  the  truncheon  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  has  submitted  them  to  analysis 
and  found  the  sleeve  lining  saturated  with  human 
blood,  a  portion  of  which  he  thinks  has  been  wiped 
from  a  boot  ;  as  regards  the  truncheon  the  doctor 
has  as  yet  expressed  no  opinion.  The  father  of 
Miiller,  a  gunsmith,  lives  at  Kemmitz,  in  Saxony, 
of  which  village  Miiller  is  a  native. 


[August  9.] 

Cutting  a  Lion's  Claws. — The  Brussels  jour- 
nals give  an  account  of  a  curious  surgical  operation 
just  performed  on  the  great  African  lion  belonging 
to  the  Zoological  Society  of  that  city.  For  some 
time  past  the  animal  has  been  suffering  from 
disease  in  the  feet,  which  necessitated  the  cutting 
of  its  claws.  In  order  to  do  this  without  danger, 
a  large  box  was  prepared  with  a  grated  bottom, 
covered  by  a  wooden  floor,  which  could  be  with- 
drawn so  as  to  allow  the  lion's  feet  to  pass  between 
the  bars.  The  top  of  the  box  was  also  made  to 
descend  by  means  of  screws,  so  as  to  press  on  the 
animal  and  prevent  it  drawing  in  its  feet.  When 
the  lion  entered  the  box,  the  latter  was  turned  on 
its  side  and  the  sliding  bottom  withdrawn.  The 
paws  then  slipped  between  the  bars,  and  the  screws 
above  were  tightened.  M.  Thiernasse,  assisted  by 
five  pupils  of  the  Veterinary  School,  then  proceeded 
to  cut  away  the  claws.  The  patient  bore  the 
operation  tolerably  well,  only  uttering  a  short  roar 
occasionally,  and  seemed  relieved  when  the  first 
paw  had  been  cut  and  dressed.  A  keeper,  to 
whom  the  lion  is  much  attached,  sat  near  its  head 
and  endeavoured  to  calm  it  by  talking,  evidently 
not  without  effect.  The  operation  was  successfully 
performed,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  cure  wUl  be  complete. 

[August  11.] 

Copenhagen,  Aug.  7. 
The  speech  of  the  King  of  Denmark  on  opening 
his  Rigsdag  yesterday  was  as  follows  : — 

"  To  our  faithful  Danish  Rigsdag,  our  Royal 
greeting, — 

"  Although  the  Session  to  which  we  have  sum- 
moned our  faithful  Rigsdag,  in  accordance  with 
Sec.  27  of  the  Constitution,  must  be  immediately 
prorogued  on  account  of  circumstances,  we  have  yet 
felt  the  necessity  of  opening  this  Rigsdag  in  person, 
and  of  assembling  round  us  the  chosen  of  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  courage^and  endurance  with 
which  our  valiant  army  and  "fleet  have  fought  to 
uphold  Denmark's  right  and  honour,  and  notwith- 
standing the  readiness  with  which  the  entire  people 
has  brought  every  sacriflce  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country,  the  war  waged  against  us  by  a  superior 
force  will,  nevertheless,  compel  us  and  our  people 
to  the  heaviest  and  most  grievous  concessions,  for, 
as  all  Europe  leaves  us  without  assistance,  we  have 
seen  ourselves  forced  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  to 
endeavour  to  terminate  a  war  whose  continuance 
under  existing  circumstances  would  only  occasion 
our  beloved  people  and  country  greater  losses  and 
misfortunes,  without  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
any  improvement  of  our  position.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  look  towards  the  future  with  comfort,  in 
full  reliance  upon  our  faithful  Danish  people,  en-  • 
tertaining  the  firm  hope  that  brighter  days  will 
not  fail,  if  King  and  people  unite,  to  heal  the  deep 
wounds  inflicted  upon  our  beloved  country.  We 
rely  especially  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  elect  of 
the  nation,  for  faithfully  labouring  with  us  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  wish  you  in  all  your 
endeavours  the  blessing  of  Heaven." 

Although  the  King  entered  into  no  particulars 
of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  which  he  has 
already  signed  the  preliminaries,  he  spoke  to  an 
audience  to  whom  those  terms  were  as  well  knoMii 
as  to  himself. 
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\_August  10.] 
The  Italian  Government  has  just  published  the 
result  of  a  census  taken  since  the  annexations  which 
constituted  it  as  it  is  at  present.    It  contains  some 
curious  facts,  of  which  the  accuracy  cannot  be 
doubted.    The  Kingdom  of  Italy  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  21,777,334  souls.     It  is,  consequently, 
the  fifth  Power  in  Europe  as  regards  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  superior  to  Spain,  of  which  the  territory  is 
twice  as  extensive,  and  to  Prussia,  of  which  the 
area  is  likewise  greater.    Were  the  unity  of  Italy 
accomplished,  its  population  would;  amount  to 
27,000,000.     The  average  population  of  a  com- 
mune in  Italy  is  2,821  inhabitants,  while  this 
average  in  France  is  only  978  inhabitants.  There 
are  nine  communes  in  300  square  kilometres.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  eighteen  in  a 
similar  space.    The  population  is  most  crowded 
in  the  south  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  ;  it  is  least 
numerous  in  the  IMarches  and  in  the  -Emilia. 
Italy  contains  on  an  average  84  inhabitants  to  the 
square  kilometre — a  figure  higher  than  that  of 
France  or  Prussia,  but  lower  than  that  of  England, 
Holland,  or  Belgium.    Lombardy  and  Sicily  are 
the  provinces  in  which  the  population  has  in- 
creased most  rapidly  of  late  years.    Sardinia  and 
the  Neapolitan  provinces  come  next.     The  in- 
crease of  population  has  been  much  slower  in  Pied- 
mont.   The  wars  of  1849  and  1859  have  tended 
to  that  consequence. 

[e]  The  Donkey  Show. — The  show  brought 
together  a  collection  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  colours, 
and  heights.  The  pure  donkey,  as  he  is  seen  in  his 
perfection  in  the  East,  the  white,  tall,  swift,  and 
even  high-spirited  animal  which  in  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor  fetches  a  higher  price  than  a  horse,  had 
only  one  representative — a  demure-looking  animal, 
called  Vicar,  which  is  shown  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  To  this  animal,  as  the  best, — indeed, 
almost  the  only  specimen  of  the  pure  Eastern 
donkey  (it  was  sent  as  a  present  from  Cairo),  the 
first  prize  has  been  properly  awarded ;  not  to  the 
Prince,  however,  but  to  little  Prince  Victor,  for 
whom  the  young  animal  has  been  procured.  Sir 
Henry  Stracey,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  M.P., 
each  send  fair  specimens  of  the  very  tall,  leggy- 
looking,  flat-sided  donkeys  of  Spain,  which  are  the 
size  of  average  horses  ;  and  Mr.  Gurney  takes  the 
third  prize  for  foreign  asses,  Mr.  Sutherland  taking 
the  second  for  an  exceedingly  handsome  animal, 
second  only  to  the  Prince's. 

The  show  of  mules  is  not  numerous,  but  the 
specimens  are  excellent.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon 
sends  two  huge,  powerful,  but  not  handsome  speci- 
mens, which  are  bigger-boned,  and  almost  taller 
than  any  English  horses.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
largest  specimens  of  this  fractious  and  ill-tempered 
animal  we  have  ever  seen  ;  but  none  of  the  foreign 
brutes  of  this  class  are  exhibited  at  all.  It  is 
principally,  however,  in  the  donkeys  used  by  their 
owners  in  business, — in  plain  terms,  the  common 
donkey  of  the  costermonger,  that  the  show  is 
strongest.  There  are  many  and  very  fine  specimens 
of  this  in  every  sense  most  enduring  domestic 
quadruped,  which  show  by  their  trustful  gentleness 
and  beautiful  condition  that  donkeys  don't  always 
get  bad  masters.  Of  these  the  owners  are  most 
deservedly  proud,  and  tell  tremendous  tales  of  the 
parties  they  have  carried  down  to  Epsom  and  back 


in  a  day.    In  plain  truth,  however,  there  are  very 
few  of  these  animals  which  cannot  do  their  thirty 
miles  a  day,  and  earn  not  only  their  own  living, 
but  the  living  of  many  others  as  well.    Mr.  John 
Huggill,  Messrs.  Tress  and  Parker,  and  Mr.  D. 
Harris,  take  the  first  prizes  in  the  three  chief 
classes  of  cos  term  ongers'  donkeys,  and  we  may  add 
that  very  few  of  these  animals  are  shown  without 
their  every-day  working  carts  also,  harnessed  to 
which  their  paces  are  judged  of  in  the  ring.  There 
were  many  such  competitive  trials  of  speed  yester- 
day, and  the  pace  at  which  some  went  was  really 
amazing,  while  the  eff'orts  of  the  rival  charioteers 
to  pass  each  other  were  amusing  beyond  descrip- 
tion.   In  addition  to  these  chief  prize  takers,  six 
in  each  class  were  highly  commended,  and  received 
awards  of  five  shillings  each.    These  small  prizes 
were  increased  by  the  kindness  of  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Jackson,  rector  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  friends, 
who  gave  an  additional  ten  shillings  to  each  of  the 
commended  animals,  and  also  a  sum  of  nine  pounds 
to  be  distributed  among  the  owners  of  animals 
that  were  shown  to  be  most  kindly  treated.  The 
proof  in  the  latter  case  was  easily  got,  and  was 
forthcoming  in  almost  every  one  of  the  donkeys 
shown  ;  they  followed  their  masters,  and  did  what 
they  were  told  almost  with  the  sense  and  docility 
of  dogs.    The  excellent  condition  of  their  coats 
also  spoke  well  for  their  careful  grooming  and 
general  tending,  and  the  condition  of  the  three 
prize  animals  was  absolutely  perfect.    Nor  were 
the  eccentric  varieties  of  the  donkeys  less  interest- 
ing. There  is  one  which  though  the  size  of  a  mule, 
yet  in  colour,  features,  and.  length  of  hair  is  pre- 
cisely like  a  goat.    Another,  only  a  month  old,  re- 
sembles the  original  of  Cooper's  far-famed  picture 
of  the  pet  of  the  common.    There  is  also  one  little 
animal  which,  if  not  the  smallest,  is  certainly  the 
ugliest  and  most  ill-conditioned  beast  in  the  show, 
an  animal  which  one  would  almost  fancy  had  been 
sent  in  derision. 

The  donkey  races  yesterday  in  the  circus  of  the 
hall  were  most  amusing,  and  kept  a  large  audience 
in  shouts  of  laughter  for  nearly  two  hours.  The 
Bishop  of  London  was  present  during  the  afternoon 
with  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  who  has,  with  her 
usual  kindness,  given  prizes  to  be  distributed 
among  the  owners  of  donkeys  who  are  shown  to 
treat  their  animals  most  kindly. 

[August  18.] 

Warsaw,  August  5, 
Poland. — The  final  scene  of  a  melancholy  drama 
was  played  to  an  end  to-day.  The  last  chief  of 
the  celebrated  Polish  National  Government  and 
four  of  its  members  died  this  morning  upon  the 
gallows.  The  unfortunate  victims  were  Eomuald 
Trangutt,  a  discharged  Kussian  colonel ;  Krajewski, 
an  architect ;  J oseph  Toczyski,  a  book-keeper ; 
Zulinski,  a  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  ;  and  Johann 
J ezioranski,  a  tax-collector  ;  all  young  men,  none 
over  thirty  years  of  age.  Originally,  twenty-two 
men  and  four  women  were  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  military  tribunals  ;  but  the  viceroy  pardoned 
seventeen  of  the  men  and  all  the  wom.en.  It  must 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  objects  of 
Count  Berg's  clemency  have  much  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves,  for  their  sentences  have  been 
commuted  partly  into  many  years  of  labour  in 
the  Siberian  mines,  partly  to  shorter  periods  of 
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confinement  in  fortresscH  in  the  same  bleak  and 
inhos]3itable  country. 

The  five  persons  condemned  to  death  were  exe- 
cuted upon  the  glacis  of  the  fortress  this  morning, 
although  a  pardon  Avas  hoped  for  to  the  last  moment. 
They  stepped  upon  the  scaffold  firmly,  and  under- 
went their  fate  v/itli  perfect  resignation  and  com- 
posure, in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  excited 
spectators. 

Thus  perished  the  latest  victims  of  the  ill-judged 
and  ill-fated  Polish  rismg  of  1863. 

Tpie  late  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair. — The 
death  of  this  accomplished  and  esteemed  lady  has 
been  keenly  felt. as  creating  a  great  blank  in  Edin- 
burgh society.  While  her  works  as  an  authoress  had 
obtained  for  her  a  wide  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  writers  for  the  young, 
she  Avas  especially  known  in  Edinburgh,  where  she 
had  for  many  years  resided,  and  where,  besides 
taking  a  leading  part  in  creating  sources  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  higher  classes,  she  was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  her  numberless  exertions  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  poor.  The  lectures  of 
"Ulbster  Hall,"  given  for  several  seasons  as  part 
of  Miss  Sinclair's  private  hospitalities,  called  forth, 
for  the  gratification  of  fashionable  circles,  the 
cheerful  aid  of  the  most  accomplished  littemf.eurs 
of  the  northern  capital,  and  many  of  their  produc- 
tions have  subsequently  been  given  to  the  public 
in  a  permanent  form.  But  while  in  the  upper 
walks  of  society  Miss  Sinclair  will  be  long  missed, 
she  will  be  mourned  by  thousands  of  the  humbler 
classes,  to  whom  she  was  a  constant  benefiictor. 
Upon  the  little  suburban  village  of  Water  of  Leith, 
where  she  established  a  mission  school,  and  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  raising  of  a  Volunteer 
corps,  her  charities  and  benevolent  exertions  were 
especially  bestowed.  For  the  benefit  of  the  town 
generally  she  originated  two  cooking  depots  on  the 
Glasgow  principle,  which  are  now  daily  frequented 
by  thousands,  and  a  conspicuous  memorial  of  her 
benevolence  to  man  and  beast  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  the  city  in  the  Sinclair  fountain,  with  its 
curious  design  and  expressive  inscriptions.  The 
late  Miss  Sinclair  was  the  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
his  patriotic  services  to  Scotland,  and  of  whom 
the  singular  circumstance  is  often  called  to  mind 
that  when  George  IV.  visited  Holyrood  in  1822, 
he  had  the  honour  to  present  to  His  Majesty  six 
daughters,  each  of  the  stature  of  six  feet,  including 
the  lamented  subject  of  these  remarks.  Miss 
Sinclair's  "  Holyday  House,"  and  many  other 
works,  have  delighted  the  young  of  now  successive 
generations  ;  while  her  "  Scotland  and  the  Scotch," 
intended  for  older  readers,  also  exhibited  her  keen 
powers  of  observation,  as  Avell  as  her  kindly  and 
affectionate  disposition.  It  will  be  long  ere  this 
genial  authoress  and  generous  lady  is  forgotten  in 
the  North.  The  deceased  was  the  sister  of  Sh- 
George  Sinclair,  of  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Sin- 
clair, and  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Glasgow. 
Her  death  took  place  in  London,  but  her  remains 
have  been  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  are  to 
be  interred  to-morrow  (Tuesday),  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Belfast  riots  :—  " 


"  On  Boyne  Bridge  on  Monday  last  the  first 
incident  that  gave  rise  to  the  riots  took  place.  A 
large  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood conceived  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  sort 
of  counter  demonstration  on  a  small  scale  to  the 
procession  to  be  held  that  day  in  Dublin,  and  ac- 
cordingly an  effigy  of  O'Connell  was  constructed, 
the  hands  in  a  begging  attitude,  a  large  wallet  at 
the  side,  and  with  this  several  thousands  of  the 
millworkers,  with  a  few  fifes  and  drums,  paraded 
up  and  down  Sandy  Row,  cheering  and  amusing 
themselves.  The  proceedings  continued  from  about 
eight  to  ten  o'clock,  the  effigy  having  been  set  on 
fire  on  the  bridge  at  about  nine,  amid  a  scene  of 
much  noise  and  laughter.  The  local  police  Avere 
present,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  interference. 
Very  considerable  irritation  having  been  caused  by 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  procession  in  Dublin 
on  the  same  day,  parties  who  burned  the  effigy  on 
Monday  night  determined  to  bury  the  ashes  on 
Tuesday  night.  Accordingly  a  real  coffin  was 
purchased,  large  numbers  of  the  millworkers  as- 
sembled and  formed  in  procession  with  fifes  and 
drums  in  front  i3laying  a  dead  march,  varied 
with  lively  airs,  followed  by  the  empty  coffin,  on 
Avhich  were  five  blua  lights,  or  Roman  candles, 
burning,  and  in  the  rear  a  dense  mass  of  mill- 
workers,  boys  and  girls,  in  their  working  costumes, 
just  as  they  had  left  work— the  girls  with  bare 
heads,  loose  jackets,  short  petticoats,  and  for  the 
most  part  unshod.  The  processionists  bore  any- 
thing but  a  respectable  appearance,  and  several  of 
the  better  class,  who  were  unavoidable  spectators, 
used  every  argument  to  dissuade  them  from  pro- 
ceeding, but,  unfortunately,  v/ithout  success.  The 
coffin  was  borne  to  the  Friar's  Bush  burying-ground, 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  they  were 
refused  admittance,  committing,  however,  none  of 
the  excesses,  such  as  breaking  windows,  &c.,  that 
they  were  stated  to  have  done.  The  coffin  was 
then  carried  in  mock  solemnity  to  the  Boyne 
Bridge  again,  where  it  was  burned,  and  the  embers 
thrown  into  the  Blackstaff.  The  greater  part  of 
the  crowd  then  dispersed.  The  mob  in  Pound 
Street,  however,  were  made  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  at  once  set  off  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance in  someway  on  some  other  object,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  the  '  Liberator's ' 
memory  had  been  dishonoured.  The  first  stones 
thrown  Avere  directed  against  the  Albert  Street 
Meeting  House  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  place 
of  worship  in  Devis  Street — nearly  all  the  glass 
in  the  front  windoAvs  of  both  being  smashed. 
Several  houses  in  which  Protestants  lived  in  the 
Pound  district  Avere  served  in  the  same  Avay,  and  a 
number  of  Protestants  receiA^ed  polite  intimations  to 
leave  their  houses,  which  they  Avere  not  long  in  acting 
upon.  Many  hurried  remoA'^als  in  consequence  took 
place  next  day.  A  man  named  Montgomery,  living 
in  English  Street,  and  OAvner  of  a  number  of  houses 
there,  was  driven  out  of  his  house  in  the  night,  and 
his  furniture  taken  out  and  broken  in  the  street. 
On  Wednesday  morning  the  millv'orkers  of  both 
sides  going  to  work  at  between  fi  ve  and  six  o'clock, 
made  several  attacks  on  individuals,  but  nothing 
of  a  very  serious  nature  occurred  until  the  evening, 
when  an  attack  was  made  on  BroAvn  Square  by  the 
Pound  party,  and  a  serious  encounter  took  place 
between  them  and  the  persons  Avho  sallied  forth  to 
protect  their  houses,  and  who  successfully  repelled 
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the  assault.  The  Pound  party  then  retired  beaten 
to  their  dens,  from  whence  they  emerged  again  in 
a  short  time,  armed  with  brickbats  and  paving- 
stones,  of  which  they  had  a  plentiful  stock  in  store, 
and  attacked  the  constabulary  with  shoAvers  of 
these  missiles,  wounding  five  or  six  severely.  One 
of  the  local  police  was  badly  cut  on  the  head.  The 
remainder  of  the  night  Avas  anxiously  spent  in 
guarding  against  an  unexpected  attack.  The  police 
were  withdrawn  about  two  o'clock,  thinking  that 
the  riots  were  at  an  end,  but  in  about  an  hour 
after,  the  scouts  from  the  Pound  having  ascertained 
that  the  coast  was  clear,  their  main  body  made  a 
rush  up  Durham  Street,  smashing  the  windows  on 
both  sides  as  they  proceeded.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  street  was  filled  with  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
mob  beat  a  quick  retreat,  but  not  before  the  con- 
stabulary arrived  and  captured  one  or  two  of  them, 
as  well  as  six  or  eight  of  those  who  had  turned  out 
to  protect  their  property.  The  same  party  made 
another  attack  in  a  different  direction,  but  were 
ignominiously  driven  past  their  outpost,  a  place 
that  has  so  much  notoriety.  The  police  were 
obliged  to  remain  on  duty  there  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  morning,  and  in  one  of  the  subse- 
quent personal  encounters  between  the  parties,  a 
girl  named  Ellen  Bell  was  severely  injured  by  a 
blow  from  a  constabulary  rifle,  and  lies  in  a  pre- 
carious state.  The  sub-constable  who  struck  the 
blow  has  been  summoned.  The  locality  was  a 
scene  of  great  disorder  up  to  the  afternoon,  in 
consequence  of  the  niillworkers  not  going  to  work, 
and  three  of  the  mills  only  partially  going  during 
the  day.  The  outrage  was  resumed  early  that 
evening  by  about  forty  of  the  Pound  Street  mob, 
who  sallied  from  Hercules  Street  and  Smitbfield, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  Dr.  Malache's  chapel 
in  M'Clain's  Fields,  and  in  the  route  smashed 
several  panes  of  glass  in  the  Methodist  places  of 
worship  in  Donegall  Place  and  Donegall  Square, 
Dr.  Cooke's  meeting-house,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shaw's,  and  in  passing  down  Arthur  Street  broke 
the  windows  of  several  private  houses.  The  Sandy 
Row  party  then  in  retaliation  broke  the  windows 
of  several  Roman  Catholics.  They  were  here  met 
by  some  constables,  who  pursued,  but  were  not 
able  to  capture  any.  Another  row  occurred  in 
Barrack-street,  where  the  Pound  mob  came  into 
collision  with  the  police,  who  made  several  cap- 
tures. The  excitement  contmued  all  day  Saturday, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  con- 
stabulary, who  had  been  draughted  from  various 
districts,  and  the  commanding  positions  they  occu- 
pied, tranquillity  was  for  the  most  part  preserved." 

Aug.  16. 

Paris.  —  {From  the  Times  Correspondent)  —  A 
day  or  two  before  the  15th  of  August,  an  unusual 
activity  is  remarked  among  the  orderlies  of  the 
Municipal  Guards  of  Paris.  Among  the  other  im- 
portant duties  incumbent  on  this  respectable  and 
useful  branch  of  the  armed  force,  is  that  of  carry- 
ing official  letters  from  the  various  Ministers,  the 
Chamberlain  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Paris,  and 
from  other  high  functionaries  having  a  right  to 
that  special  service.  Their  movements  through  the 
streets  of  the  capital  from,  I  should  say,  the  rising 
of  the  sun  on  the  14th  of  August  to  its  going 
down,  are  watched  by  many  an  eye.    The  course 


of  that  man  at  arms  is  watched  with  intense  in- 
terest the  whole  of  that  day  by  feuilletonists  and 
artists,  or  those  dramatic  writers  who  have  dealt 
the  heaviest  blows  on  what  are  called  the  "  old 
parties,"  and  by  journalists  of  the  right  sort,  &c. 
When  the  horseman  enters  the  street  he  reins  up 
his  charger,  turns  his  head  right  and  left  to  be 
sure  of  the  number,  stands  before  the  door,  sum- 
mons the  porter,  who  comes  out  of  his  lodge  with 
cap  in  hand,  to  answer  the  c^uery  whether  such 
a  person  resides  there  ;  opens,  with  much  gTavity, 
the  clasp  of  the  despatch-bag  slung  over  his  shoul- 
ders ;  takes  out  an  immense  envelope,  displaying 
a  red  stamp  as  big  as  a  plate,  delivers  it  to  the 
astonished  Cerberus,  slightly  touches  the  horse's 
flanks  with  his  spurs,  and  canters  off  to  some  other 
street  on  the  same  errand.  The  mysterious  docu- 
ment left  by  the  warrior  with  the  helmet,  the  flow- 
ing red  plume,  and  the  jack-boots,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  diploma  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ! 
This  piece  of  parchment,  so  much  coveted,  and 
somewhat  promiscuously  given  to  civilians,  re- 
places the  shield,  the  sword,  and  the  accolade  of 
the  chivalry  of  other  days.  The  happy  recipient 
of  the  diploma  becomes  as  much  a  knight  as  if 
he  had  outwatched  the  stars  in  guarding  his  arms, 
or  been  dubbed  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
chivalry. 

"War  Office,  Aug.  16. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify 
her  intention  to  confer  the  decoration  of  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  on  the  under-mentioned  officer,  whose 
claim  to  the  same  has  been  submitted  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's, approval,  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  New 
Zealand,  as  recorded  against  his  name,  viz.  : — 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Carstairs  M'Neill, 
107th  Regiment,  for  the  valour  and  presence  of 
mind  which  he  displayed  in  New  Zealand,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1864,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Private  Vosper,  of  the  Colonial  Defence  Force  : — 
Private  Vosper  states  that  he  was  sent  on  that  day 
with  Private  Gibson,  of  the  same  force,  as  an 
escort  to  Major  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  M'Neill, 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Duncan 
Cameron.  Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Neill  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Te  A^wamutu  on  duty  at  the  time.  On 
returning  from  that  place,  and  about  a  mile  on 
this  side  of  Ohanpu,  this  officer,  having  seen  a 
body  of  the  enemy  in  front,  sent  Private  Gibson 
back  to  bring  up  infantry  from  Ohanpu,  and  he 
and  Private  Vosper  proceeded  leisurely  to  the  top 
of  a  rise  to  watch  the  enemy.  Suddenly  they  v,^ere 
attacked  by  about  fifty  natives,  who  were  concealed 
in  the  fern  close  at  hand.  Their  only  chance  of 
escape  was  by  riding  for  their  lives,  and  as  they 
turned  to  gallop.  Private  Vesper's  horse  fell  and 
threw  him.  The  natives  thereupon  rushed  for- 
ward to  seize  him,  but  Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Neill, 
on  perceiving  that  Private  Vosper  was  not  follow- 
ing him,  retimied,  caught  his  horse,  and  helped 
him  to  mount.  The  natives  were  firing  sharply  at 
them,  and  were  so  near  that,  according  to  Private 
Vesper's  statement,  it  was  only  by  galloping  aS 
hard  as  they  could  that  they  escaped.  He  says 
that  he  owes  his  life  entirely  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
M'Neill's  assistance,  for  he  could  not  have  caught 
his  horse  alone,  and  in  a  few  minutes  must  have 
been  killed." — London  Gazette. 

The  king  of  Australian  dishes  is  said  to  be 
Kangaroo  Steamer,  for  which  there  are  several 
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recipes,  whereof  this,  which  we  quote,  has  the  best 
claim  to  citation  : 

Kangaroo  Steamer  (Prize  Eecipe). — Take  the 
most  tender  part  of  the  kangaroo,  being  careful  to 
remove  all  the  sinews.  Chop  it  very  fine,  about 
the  same  quantity  of  smoked  bacon  (fat)  ;  season 
with  finely-powdered  marjorum,  pepper,  and  a  very 
little  salt.  Let  it  steam,  or  stciv,  for  two  hours  ; 
then  pack  or  press  tight  in  open-mouthed  glass 
bottles  ;  the  bung  must  be  sealed  down,  and  the 
outside  of  the  bottles  washed  well  with  white  of 
egg,  beaten ;  preserved  in  this  way  it  will  keep 
good  for  twelve  months  or  more.  When  needed 
for  use,  the  vessel  containing  the  preserve  should 
be  put  into  a  saucepan  of  cold  water,  and  allowed 
to  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  (if  a  large  bottle) ;  when 
dished,  pour  a  little  rich  brown  gravy  over  it, 
flavoured  with  mace,  salt,  and  pepper  ;  garnish 
with  forcemeat  balls.  If  required  for  immediate 
use,  half  an  hour  will  cook  it  sufficiently ;  no  gravy 
will  be  necessary.  Forcemeat  balls  without  bacon 
will  be  found  a  great  improvement. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Crouch,  the  lady  of  the  respected 
Under-Sheriff  of  Tasmania,  obtained  a  Prize  Medal 
for  the  above  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  has 
allowed  us  to  make  public  the  recipe.  The  dish 
was  partaken  of  by  the  guests  of  the  Acclimatiza- 
tion Society,  at  the  London  dinner  of  that  year, 
Lord  Stanley  in  the  chair.  Several  speakers  com- 
mented on  the  goodness  of  the  "steamer."  Sir 
John  Maxwell,  a  first-rate  judge,  pronounced  it 
excellent,  as  a  stew,  and  said  that  he  should  like 
to  see  it  introduced  into  the  Navy.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Prince  Napoleon,  one  of  the  first  gas- 
tronomers of  the  day,  was  desirous  to  acclimatize 
the  kangaroo  to  France,  for  the  sake  of  the  cuisine 
the  animal  afi'ords. 

Melville's  "  Australasia  "  has  it,  that  the  flesb  of 
the  kangaroo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  nutritious  and 
most  easily  digested  of  any  known  to  man  ! 

A  Parisian  Mystery. — "  Amid  the  organized 
uproar  of  Imperial  Paris,  during  the  recent  fetes." 
writes  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  "  a 
mot  was  suddenly  uttered  by  half-a-dozen  gamins, 
of  which  no  one  that  I  know  can  give  any  satis- 
factory explanation.  From  mid-day  to  sunset,  and 
from  sunset  till  far  into  night,  the  ears  were  stunned 
with  a  name,  shouted  by  thousands  of  voices — that 
name  was  '  Lambert.'  But  in  what  '  Lambert ' 
originated — by  whom  or  for  what  purpose  it  was 
set  flying  through  the  streets  of  Paris — how  it  made 
its  way  to  Enghien,  where  the  Princess  Mathilde 
resides,  and  to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  Court  is — why 
it  was  repeated  during  the  day  and  during  the 
night,  and  heard  even  in  the  playhouses  opened  by 
the  generosity  of  the  Emperor  to  the  people — and, 
above  all,  what  was  meant  by  it — is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  One  of  the  versions  is,  that  an  honest 
farmer,  whose  dress  and  appearance  at  once  showed 
him  to  be  from  some  distant  province,  paid  a  visit 
to  Paris,  in  company  with  his  wife,  a  week  or  two 
a^o.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen  the 
capital ;  and  they  acted  as  people  generally  do  in 
like  circumstances — that  is,  they  lost  their  way, 
and  got  separated  from  each  other  in  a  crowd. 
The  poor  woman,  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  went 
about  asking  everybody  she  met  if  they  had  seen 
Lambert  (her  husband's  name).  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  truth — it  is  not  improbable ;  but  the 


fact  is  that,  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  15th,  you 
heard  the  inquiry,  '  As  tu  vu  Lambert  ? '  at  street- 
corners,  as  if  persons  were  even  then  trying  to 
make  it  popular,  or  rehearsing  it  for  Monday. 
Whatever  the  explanation,  or  whatever  the  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  the  persistence  of  thousands  of 
men  and  boys,  seemingly  acting  in  concert,  and 
shouting  out  the  whole  day  and  night,  '  As  tu  vu 
Lambert ! ' — '  Voila  Lambert ! ' — '  Vive  Lambert ! ' 
'  Ohe  Lambert ! '  was  much  remarked.  The  Em- 
peror, Empress,  and,  I  believe,  the  Prince  Imperial, 
returned  to  St.  Cloud,  after  witnessing  the  fire- 
works, and  as  their  carriage  drove  along  the  Champs 
Elysees,  again  the  cry  was  raised,  '  Vive  Lambert ! ' 
■ — '  Vive  Madame  Lambert ! ' — '  Vive  le  petit  Lam- 
bert ! '  Soon  after,  an  unhappy  person,  tall  in 
stature,  dressed  in  white,  and  evidently  a  stranger, 
afi'orded  much  diversion  to  the  gamins,  who  fol- 
lowed with  the  same  torturing  cry  of  '  Voila  Lam- 
bert ! '  The  circumstance  is  said  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  police,  who  are  exercising  their 
ingenuity  to  discover  whether  '  Lambert '  means 
anything  in  particular ;  if  so,  what  it  does  mean  ; 
and  who  first  set  it  afloat  among  the  populace.  It 
is  still  a  mystery,  but  the  solution  may  soon  be 
found  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police." 

Extraordinary  Pilchard  Season. — Another 
very  successful  week  was  closed  on  Saturday,  and 
there  appears  to  be  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed  a  few 
weeks  ago  will  be  fully  realized,  if  not  exceeded. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  Mount's  Bay  fleet,  which 
has  been  augmented  within  the  past  few  days  by 
the  return  of  more  than  forty  large  boats  from  the 
herring  fishery  on  the  Irish  coast,  caught  on  Mon- 
day 150,000  pilchards,  on  Tuesday  400,000,  on 
Wednesday  150,000,  on  Thursday  200,000,  and  on 
Friday  150,000,  making  an  extraordinary  total  for 
the  week  of  1,050,000.  These  were  mostly  of  good 
quality  and  large  in  size,  and  were  taken  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore.  With  the  exception  of, 
say,  100,000  that  were  sold  in  Cornwall,  and  sent 
to  London  and  one  or  two  other  great  markets,  the 
whole  were  salted  and  put  in  bulk  in  the  cellars. 
Most  of  the  Porthleven  boats  took  from  10,000  to 
11,000  per  night,  the  average  for  the  fleet  being 
about  5,000.  The  Mevagissey  boats  also  had  good 
fortune,  having  taken  on  an  average  2,000  per  boat 
each  night.  The  New  Quay  boats  have  as  yet  done 
little  or  nothing.  The  other  night  they  lost  a 
splendid  lot  in  consequence  of  the  nets  breaking. 
The  fishermen,  however,  believe  they  shall  have 
large  catches  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Pilchards 
sold  somewhat  freely  in  Cornwall  last  .week  at  Is.  4d. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  six  score.  The  Portloe  and  Cadgwith 
boats  have  thus  far  done  well.  The  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  curing  cellars  has  been  in- 
creased. Hook  fish  are  rather  scarce.  The  Cornish 
boats  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  lucky  on  the 
Irish  coast.  Some  of  them  made  from  301.  to  40?. 
per  boat,  while  many  are  considerable  losers. 

Devonshire  Regattas. — Three  very  successful 
regattas  have  been  held  this  week  on  the  Devon- 
shire coast,  namely  at  Teignmouth,  Paignton,  and 
Starcross.  Among  the  patrons  may  be  named  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  Lord  Courtenay,  M.P.,  Lord  Clifi'ord, 
Sir  John  Duntze,  Sir  Walter  Carew,  Sir  Lydston 
Newman,  Captain  the  Hon.  Byron  Cary,  R.N., 
Mr.  Kekewich,  M.P.,  &c.    The  entries  at  each 
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place  were  unusually  large,  and  many  of  the  races 
were  closely  contested.  The  Ladies'  Prize  of  251. 
at  Teignmouth,  for  yachts  of  any  rig  not  exceeding 
fifteen  tons,  was  carried  off  by  the  Ida,  of  Plymouth, 
the  most  successful  yacht  this  season  in  the  west  of 
England.  There  were  some  splendid  rowing  matches 
and.  several  amusing  punt  chases.  The  number  of 
visitors  at  the  different  regattas  was  very  large. 

 ♦  

PARLIAMENTAKY  PROCEEDINGS. 

House  of  Commons. — July  20. — Facilities  for  Di- 
vine Service  in  Collegiate  ScJiools  Bill. — Mr.  Collins 
said  that  at  Eton,  "Winchester,  and  the  Charterhouse 
there  were  special  chapels  for  the  pupils,  and  that  it 
was  desired  to  provide  for  religious  services  generall}" 
in  the  large  schools.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that 
the  Bill  was  an  interference  with  the  parochial  sys- 
tem ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  pretended  that  boys 
brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
parishioners  in  the  place  where  their  school  happened 
to  be  situated.  It  would  be  in  many  cases  a  relief  to 
the  parish  that  the  means  of  separate  worship  should 
be  afforded  to  these  schools.  In  fact,  if  the  Bill 
passed,  the  schools  would  become,  as  it  were,  separate 
parishes,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  the 
care  of  souls  in  them  would  be  transferred  to  the 
head  masters.  As  to  interference  Avith  the  rights  of 
parents,  no  school  could  thrive  in  which  the  religious 
teaching  Avas  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Such 
sermons  as  Dr.  Arnold  delivered  at  Rugby,  and  Dr. 
Vaughan  at  Harrow,  were  surely  more  appropriate 
and  beneficial  for  an  audience  of  boys  than  those 
which  were  usually  addressed  to  mixed  congregations, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  for  such  services.  It  was  intended  that  no 
person  who  was  not  a  resident  in,  or  connected  in 
some  way  with  a  collegiate  institution  was  to  be 
allowed  to  frequent  the  chapel  of  the  same..  The 
parochial  system  was  very  excellent  in  itself,  but  it 
was  not  the  essence  of  religion  ;  and  as  this  Bill  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  other  House,  in  which 
religious  questions  were  particularly  attended  to,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  agree  to  it.  He  moved  the 
second  reading. 

Mr.  Hardoastle  said  that  neither  Harrow  nor 
Rugby,  which  were  private  foundations,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Bill.  The  real  object  of  the  measure  was 
to  enable  the  masters  of  the  smaller  schools  scattered 
throughout  the  country — such  as  King  Edward  the 
Sixth's  schools,  and  others— to  have  a  full  Church 
service,  if  they  choose,  every  morning  and  evening  in 
the  week,  and  to  administer  the  communion  to  all 
persons  on  the  establishment.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
result  would  bt  to  exclude  parents  entirely  from  any 
control  over  the  religious  insti'uction  given  at  these 
services,  and  to  prevent  Nonconformists  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  grammar  schools 
for  their  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  perhaps  be  desirable  to  give 
greater  facilities  for  establishing  private  chapels  in 
the  large  schools  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  done  in  a 
hurried  measure  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  three  months. 

Mr.  R.  Mills  said  that  the  real  object  of  the  Bill 
was  very  artfully  concealed,  so  as  to  give  it  quite  a  plau- 
sible appearance.  It  Avould  extend  to  all  the  grammar 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and  Avould  have  the 
effect  of  compelling  pupils  to  attend  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England,  even  though  they  Avere  not 
boarders,  but  lived  with  their  parents.    A  new  prin- 
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ciple  was  thus  introduced  into  education,  and  the 
rights,  duties,  and  responsibility  of  parents  were 
invaded.  (Hear,  hear.)  Wherever  it  Avas  possible, 
children  ought  to  attend  Avorship  Avith  their  parents, 
and  the  domestic  relations  ought  to  be  especially  pre- 
served in  these  sacred  matters.  (Hear,  hear. )  Another 
objection  to  the  Bill  AA-as,  that  it  limited  the  choice  ot 
the  managers  of  a  school  in  the  appointment  of  a 
master,  as  he  must  be  a  man  in  priest's  oi'ders  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  imposed  a  ncAv  duty  on  the 
master,  Avhich  might  j)revent  him  from  accepting 
clerical  engagements  elsewhere.  This  Avas  an  exceed- 
ingly inopportune  time  for  bringino;  foi'Avard  such  a 
measure  ;  for  a  Commission  AA'as  talked  of  in  regard 
to  these  schools,  and  this  AA^ould  naturally  form  one  of 
the  subjects  of  inquiry.  The  measure  Avas  quite  un- 
called for,  and  AA-ould  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It 
would  shut  out  Dissenters  from  the  schools,  give 
those  institutions  a  narrow  sectarian  character,  and 
create  unhappy  associations  in  the  minds  of  boys 
betAvceii  the  school  Avhere  j)erhaps  they  had  been 
flogged  (a  laugh)  and  the  church  in  Avhich  they  Avor- 
shipped.    ?Ie  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  rejected. 

Mr.  KiNNAiED  also  sup])orted  the  amendment.  He 
protested  against  the  practice  of  bringing  in  measures 
of  such  importance  as  the  present  at  the  close  of  the 
Session,  AA'hen  there  AA'as  no  time  to  consider  them 
properly,  and  hurrying  them  through  AA'ithout  proper 
explanation.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  held  that  the  GoA^ein- 
ment  ought  to  protect  independent  members  against 
such  proceedings.  He  deprecated  cxceedinglj^  the 
multiplication  of  religious  services  in  schools.  He 
could  say  from  his  oaa'u  experience  that  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  boys  at  frequent  services  had  a 
tendency  to  create  a  distaste  for  religious  matters. 
Boys  Avere  thus  led  to  regard  attendance  at  service  as 
an  infliction,  from  Avhicli  they  AA^ere  glad  to  escape. 
(Hear,  hear.)  At  present  the  masters  and  tutors  had 
sufficient  means  of  instructing  those  under  their 
charge  in  strict  religious  principles.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Bill  would  interfere  not  Avith  the  large  schools 
so  much  as  Avith  the  grammar  schools  throughout  the 
country,  and  aa'ouM  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
Established  Church.  He  thought  it  Avas  a  Avholesome 
and  proper  custom  that  children  should  accompany 
their  parents  to  church.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  notice  had 
been  put  on  the  paper  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
Avhich  shoAved  that  they  deemed  it  necessary  that  some 
protection  should  be  given  to  the  Nonconformists  ; 
but  the  amendment  proposed  AA^as  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  He  trusted  the  House  AA-ould  not  agree 
to  so  mischievous  a  measure.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Neate  concurred  in  the  objection  to  the  Bill, 
as  giving  to  the  grammar  schools  a  more  exclusive 
connexion  Avith  the  Church  of  England  than  noAV  pre- 
vailed. He  thought  the  compulsory  religious  service 
imposed  on  boys  should  be  rather  diminished  than 
increased.  He  had  heard  of  one  case  Avhere  a  l)oy, 
on  leaving  a  school  AAdiere  he  had  been  excessively 
"churched,"  took  off  his  hat  to  the  chapel,  saying 
"Good  bye;  I've  been  in  you  often  enough,  and 
don't  Avant  to  see  you  again."   (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  F.  Poavell  said  that  a  sort  of  phantom  fear 
possessed  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  in  regard  to  this 
measure.  The  spirit  of  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough seemed  to  pervade  them,  and  to  inspire  them 
AA^th  a  vague  fear  of  the  "  Pope  being  at  the  bottom 
of  it."  (A  laugh,  and  "hear,  hear.")  The  initiative 
in  regard  to  the  serAdces  contemplated  by  the  Bill  Avas 
to  be  taken  not  by  the  masters,  but  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  schools.  He  Avas  not  aAvare  of  any  in- 
tention to  hold  morning  and  evening  services  in  the 
school  chapels,  and  believed  that  the  apprehensions 
on  that  score  Avere  groundless.  It  Avould  not  be  an 
injury  to  the  head  masters  to  call  on  them  to  preach 
to  the  boys.    On  the  contrary,  it  Avould  be  a  benefit 
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to  them  to  be  able  to  combine  the  ordinary  work 
of  tuition  with  the  discharge  of  clerical  functions. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  would  also  be  an  advantage  to  the 
boys,  and  would  improve  the  general  tone  of  the 
schools.  He  deprecated,  as  much  as  any  one,  the 
separation  of  boys  from  their  families  in  religious 
worshiji  ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  necessarily 
involved  in  the  working  of  the  Bill.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  sure  that  if  any  strong  feeling  on  the  subject 
were  expressed  by  the  parents,  it  would  be  respected. 
(Hear,  hear. )  It  had  already  been  provided  that  the 
children  of  Nonconformist  parents  should  be  exempt 
from  religious  instruction  in  grammar  schools,  and 
therefore  the  argument  that  the  Bill  would  exclude 
Dissenters  from  these  schools  failed.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  in  committee  there  would  be  a  disposition 
to  include  the  large  schools  as  well  as  the  others.  To 
the  third  and  fourth  clauses  he  objected,  as  they  were 
an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  authority  of  the 
rector  and  churchwardens.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  G.  Grey  concurred  in  a  great  deal  that  had 
been  said  by  his  lion,  frrend  the  member  for  Perth,  as 
to  the  inconvenience  of  Bills  of  such  importance  as 
this  coming  down  from  the  other  House  so  late  in  the 
Session.  (Hear,  hear. )  This  measure  had  created  con- 
siderable, although  he  believed  exaggerated,  alarm 
among  the  Nonconformist  members  of  the  community, 
and  more  time  should  be  allowed  for  its  consideration. 
Looking  to  the  importance  of  the  principle,  to  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  details,  and  to  the  strong  objec- 
tions urged  even  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  to  part 
of  it,  he  thought  that  it  should  be  sent  to  a  select 
committee,  and,  on  that  understanding,  would  have 
been  willing  to  vote  for  the  second  reading.  It  was 
not  at  all  clear  from  the  second  clause  what  schools 
were  included  in  the  Bill ;  and  alarm  was  caused  by 
the  supposition  that  it  would  comprehend  all  the 
smaller  as  well  as  the  great  grammar  schools  through- 
out the  country.  By  the  foundation  of  most  of  these 
schools,  they  Avere  intended  to  afford  religious  in- 
struction, according  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  but, 
as  day  pupils,  if  not  as  boarders,  the  children  of 
Nonconformists  attended.  (Hear,  hear. )  Now,  if  the 
effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  all  pupils  at  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  was  a  measure  which  the  House,  he  was  sm-e, 
would  not  be  prepared  to  sanction.  (Hear.)  It  would 
be  right,  in  any  case,  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  to  boarders,  and  perhaps  also  to  schools  with  not 
less  than  a  certain  number  of  scholars.  It  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  have  every  small  grammar  school 
setting  up  a  chapel  of  its  own.  Nothing  was  said  in 
the  Bill  about  daily  services  ;  but  they  might  be 
established  under  it,  and  the  service  could  not  be 
abridged.  (Hear,  hear.)  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  considering  the  period  of  the  Session,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  press  the  Bill  this 
year.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Collins  felt  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
had  no  resource  but  to  withdraw  the  Bill  for  the 
Session.   (Hear,  hear.) 

July  25. —The  Traffic  in  Park  Lane.— In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Sir  J.  Shelley, 

Mr.  CowpER  said  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  recognised  the  duty 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  of  preventing  the 
serious  imblic  inconvenience  and  danger  that  arose 
from  the  crowded  state  of  Park  Lane.  He  would 
afford  them  every  facility  in  his  power  to  remedy  that 
evil.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  thought  the 
opening  of  Hamilton  Place  would  afford  a  better  mode 
of  accomplishing  that  object  than  the  widening  of 
Park  Lane.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  con- 
siderable reason  to  duul)l  the  justice  of  that  conclusion. 
(;Hear,  liear.)  He  believed  that  the  better  plan  would 


be  to  widen  Park  Lane  itself.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
upper  portion  of  Hamilton  Place  had  a  carriage-way 
of  only  twenty-eight  feet,  and  that  would  be  much 
too  small  a  space  for  the  traihc.  The  Land  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Hamilton  Place  Avas  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  from  which  it  was  held  on  lease.  The 
leases  would  hold  good  against  anything  but  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  Crown  could  not  undertake  to 
adopt  any  steps  to  break  the  leases.  But  if  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
that  purpose,  they  would  meet  with  no  impediment 
on  the  part  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown.  (Hear, 
hear. ) 

Wmjhts  and  Measures. — Mr.  Doulton  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  Avhether  the  Exchequer 
standards  of  weight  and  measure  had  been  adjusted 
and  reverified,  in  pursuance  of  an  assurance  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  on 
the  29th  July,  1862,  to  the  effect  "  that  measures  had 
already  been  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  ;"  whether  the  standards  recently  taken  out  of 
the  wall  of  Parliament  had  been  compared  Avith  those 
at  the  "Exchequer  ;  and  if  so,  Avhetlier  any  and  Avhat 
discrepancy  Avas  found  to  exist ;  and  Avhetlier  any 
re])ort  had  been  received  from  the  Astronomer  Koyal, 
as  chairman  of  the  standard  committee,  relative  to 
such  comparison. 

Mr.  F.  Peel  said  that  a  number  of  members  of  the 
standard  committee  had  met  together  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  standards  of  Aveights  and  measures. 
With  regard  to  the  standard  of  measure,  the  Astro- 
nomer Eoyal  had  made  a  report,  in  Avhicli  he  stated 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exchequer  had  pro- 
duced before  the  members  of  the  committee  their 
standard,  Avhich  Avas  duly  examined  Avith  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  and  was  found  to  be  in  so  perfect  a 
state  that  no  comparison  betAveen  it  and  the  parlia- 
mentary standard  Avas  deemed  necessary.  With  re- 
gard to  the  standard  of  Aveight,  three  copies  Avere 
compared  Avith  the  parliamentary  standard,  and  the 
difference  betAveen  them  Avas  found  to  amount  to  only 
1  ■5,000,000th  part,  so  that  no  change  Avas  considered 
necessary  in  the  matter.  The  parliamentary  standards 
of  Aveights  and  measures,  taken  from  the  Avail  of  the 
House,  Avere  also  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  in 
the  most  perfect  condition. 

Greenwich  Hospital.  —  Mr.  Ceaavford  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  Avhether  it  Avas  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Lords  Commissioners  to  appropriate  any 
portion  of  GreeuAvich  Hospital  for  the  reception  of 
worn-out  and  disabled  seamen  of  the  merchant 
service. 

Lord  C.  Paget  said  that  it  AA-as  not  the  intention 
of  the  Admiralty  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  Green- 
Avich  Hospital  to  that  pmq^ose. 

Pay  and  Clothing  of  the  Police.  — Mr.  Hoaves  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  Avhether  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  CroAvn  had*  been  giA''en  on 
the  construction  of  the  Act  19th  and  20th  Yic.  c.  69, 
s.  16,  resj)ecting  certain  deductions  made  by  the 
Treasury  from  the  Government  contribution  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  charge  for  the  ]iay  and  clothing  of 
the  police  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  AAdiether  he 
Avould  state  the  effect  of  such  opinion. 

Mr.  F.  Peel  said  that  huv  officers  of  tlie  CroAvn  had 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  expression  ' '  charge 
for  pay  "  Avould  include  any  portion  of  the  pay  de- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  being  paid  OA^er  to  the 
su])erannuation  fund.  The  Treasury,  therefore,  Avere 
at  liberty  to  contribute  one-fourth  part  of  the  charge  - 
for  pay,  inclusive  of  the  sum  p^iid  for  superannuation. 

Passports. — Mr.  D.  Griffith  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  wliother  the  ex- 
emption of  British  subjects  from  the  demand  for  pass- 
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ports  in  France  exempted  them  also  from  their  pass- 
ports being  demanded  and  given  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  captain  on  going  on  board  French  passenger- 
steamers  in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere.  He 
wished  further  to  ask  whether  any  information  had 
been  received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  of  the  complaint 
made  by  Lord  F.  Douglas,  that  his  passport  had  been 
taken  from  him  and  torn  to  pieces  before  his  face,  at 
a  place  near  Bodenbach,  in  Austria. 

Mr.  Layakd  said  that  he  had  not  received  any 
official  communication  on  the  subject  of  Lord  F. 
Douglas's  passport.  With  regard  to  the  more  general 
question,  he  had  to  state  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
ascertain,  the  rule  ap2)eared  to  be  that  when  a  French 
passenger-vessel  called  at  any  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  was  the  practice  for  the  captain  to  collect 
the  passports  and  show  them  to  the  authorities.  But 
he  was  not  aware  whether  the  captain  did  that  in  the 
case  of  vessels  trading  between  one  French  port  and 
another.  He  rather  thought  that  was  not  the 
practice. 

The  Ser2Jentinc. — Mr.  H.  Lewis  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  "Works,  whether  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  present  filthy  condition  of  the 
Serpentine  and  of  the  Kensington  Basin ;  and  whether 
he  intended  to  take  steps  to  cause  both  of  them  to  be 
cleansed  during  the  autumn. 

Mr.  CowPER  said  that  the  sewage  which  formerly 
flowed  into  the  Serpentine,  from  the  Eauelagh  sewer, 
was  now  effectually  excluded.  But  there  was  an  ac- 
cumulation of  mud,  which  in  the  present  dry  season 
lay  too  near  the  surface  for  that  purity  in  the  water 
which  was  to  be  desired.  He  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  remove  as  much  of  that  mud  as  might  be  necessary, 
when  the  cold  weather  arrived ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  disturb  it  during  the  present  hot  season. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  18th  Madras  Native  Infantry. — Colonel  Sykes 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  whether  any 
orders,  correspondence,  or  evidence,  had  been  received 
at  the  India  Office  from  Madras,  respecting  the  dis- 
banding of  the  18tli  Madras  Native  Infantry  ;  and 
whether  he  would  lay  the  papers  upon  the  table  if 
moved  for. 

Sir  C.  Wood  said  he  had  received  a  report  upon 
that  subject  from  the  Governor  of  Madras.  That  re- 
port was  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
India  Board,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  produce  it. 

Works  at  Windsor  Castle.  —Mr.  Yansittart  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Avhether  he  pro- 
posed to  make  any  alteration  in  the  existing  mode  of 
receiving  tenders  for  Avorks  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Mr.  CowPER  said  he  had  under  consideration 
certain  alterations  in  the  mode  of  receiving  tenders 
in  the  district  near  Windsor  Castle.  These  alterations 
were  intended  to  promote  economy,  but  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  they  would  not  in  any 
way  exclude  Ijie  tradesmen  of  Windsor,  who  had 
hitherto  competed  for  these  works. 

The  Aimrican  War.—M.v.  Lindsay  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  if,  considering  the  great  sacrifice 
of  life  and  property  occasioned  by  the  war  still  raging 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Con- 
fedei-ate  States,  and,  considering  the  loss  the  people 
of  this  country  had  suffered  by  the  war,  it  was  tlic 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  concert 
with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  to  use  their  en- 
deavours to  bring  about  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  he  could  assure  his  hoji. 
friend,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  deeply 
lamented  both  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  in 
America,  and  the  distress  which  the  war  had  produced 
in  this  country.  But  they  had  not  thought  that  in 
the  present  state  of  things  there  was  any  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  entering  into  concert  with  any  other 


Power  for  the  purpose  of  offering  our  mediation,  or 
in  any  other  way  endeavouring  by  communication 
with  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Confederates,  to  bring  that  unfortunate  contest  to  a 
termination. 

The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. — Lord  E. 
Bruce  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  advise  Her  Majesty,  in  consequence  of 
the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  to  enlarge  the  statutes  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  so  as  to 
enable  Her  Majesty  to  confer  that  Order  upon  such 
persons  as  she  might  think  proper,  who  had  served 
Her  Majesty  in  any  part  of  her  colonial  possessions  ? 

Mr.  Card  WELL  said  the  subject  was  under  con- 
sideration. Her  Majesty  had  not  yet  signified  her 
pleasure  with  respect  to  it. 

Stamp  Duty  on  Commissions.  —  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Lord  Hotham, 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  said  that  a  circular 
had  been  issued  from  the  War  Office,  in  November, 
1858,  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  the  stamp  duty 
on  commissions  should  be  a  first  charge  on  officers' 
pay.  But  it  appeared  that  in  some  cases  the  making 
of  that  deduction  had  been  neglected,  and  hence  it 
was  very  probable  that  officers  had  been  recently  re- 
quired to  pay  the  stamp  duty  on  commissions  they 
had  had  many  years. 

The  Kaffir  War. — Mr.  A.  Mills  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Avhether  he  would  lay  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  the  recent  despatches  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  the  Trans-Kei  territory  to  British 
Kaffraria.  He  also  wished  to  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  able  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
proportionate  cost  of  any  future  Kaffir  war  to  the 
Imperial  exchequer. 

Mr.  Cardwell  said  there  was  no  arrangement  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Cape  colony  providing  for 
the  expense  of  any  future  Kaffir  war.  The  result  of 
the  recent  despatches,  as  he  had  stated  the  other 
evening,  was  exceedingly  satisfactory,  as  regarded  the 
probable  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  colony. 

Lord  R.  Cecil  asked  whether  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  state  what  was  the  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
new  Kaffir  war,  that  would  have  to  be  defrayed  by 
this  country,  in  the  event  of  such  a  calamity  occurring. 
He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be 
able  to  assure  them  that  there  would  be  some  fixed 
limit  to  such  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  Cardwell  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
state  beforehand  what  would  be  the  cost  of  any  war. 
He  had  already  said  that  there  existed  no  arrange- 
ment between  this  country  and  the  colony  upon  the 
subject.  The  noble  lord  was  probably  aware  that 
British  Kaffraria  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Cape 
colony. 

Indian  Medical  Service  Bill.  —  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Hennessy  said  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
Secretary  for  India,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  was 
absent,  and  had  been  absent  on  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading,  and  on  the  motion  for  going  into 
Committee  upon  it.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  not  irregular  to  proceed  with  a  Bill  in  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  member  who  had  charge  of  it. 

The  Speaker  said  that  any  hon.  member  might 
move  the  order  of  the  day  with  regard  to  a  Bill. 

Mr.  Childers  believed  that  the  Secretary  for  India 
would  be  here  presently. 

Mr.  Hennessy  said  that  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Indian  service  complained  that  they  had  been  badly 
treated  by  the  Government.  (Sir  C.  Wood  here  took 
his  seat. )    They  had  in  theii'  petition  to  the  House 
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stated  their  gi-ievaiice.  In  1855,  it  was  provided  by 
a  measure,  that  all  medical  appointments  in  India 
should  be  given  by  open  competition.  Now,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  system  of  open 
competition  had  failed,  because  the  number  of  candi- 
dates was  smaller  and  smaller  every  year.  But  did 
that  prove  that  open  competition  had  failed  ?  (Hear.) 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  appoint  ineffi- 
cient men,  which  vras  greatly  calculated  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  her  Majesty's  army  in  India.  This  Bill 
had  been  forced  on  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  read 
a  second  time  on  July  15,  and  was  forced  through 
Committee  at  a  morning  sitting,  and  at  this  late 
period  of  the  Session  there  Avas  no  chance  of  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  discussion.  The  hrst  clause  of  the  Bill 
abolished  ojjen  competition,  and  the  second  empowered 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  such  regulations  as  he 
might  deem  to  be  expedient.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said  he  wished  to  draw  men  from  her  Majesty's 
service  at  home,  which  was  already  insufficiently  sup- 
plied. He  begged  to  move  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 
chair,  in  order  that  the  Bill  might  be  recommitted. 

Colonel  North  seconded  the  motion.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, when  the  Queen's  army  was  so  much  in  want  of 
medical  men.  If  there  was  any  army  in  the  world 
which  had  a  right  to  expect  that  proper  medical  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  it,  it  was  the  English  army, 
because  there  was  no  climate  to  which  it  might  not 
be  exposed.  The  experience  of  the  Crimean  war 
showed  that  thousands  of  men  were  sacrificed  for  the 
want  of  proper  medical  superintendence,  and  though, 
subsequently,  great  improvements  had  been  made,  yet 
now  they  found  it  impracticable  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  into  the  medical  service.  He  should 
certainly  vote  with  his  hon.  friend,  if  he  went  to  a 
division.  He  protested  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  army  had  been  treated,  and  if  some  improvement 
were  not  devised  by  the  Government,  he  should  move 
an  address  to  the  Crown  next  Session. 
_  Sir  M.  Farquhar  wished  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  baronet  meant  to  do  away  with  competi- 
tion. He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  competitive 
system  had  succeeded  well,  and  he  made  the  state- 
ment on  the  authority  of  an  Indian  medical  officer  ; 
and  several  j^etitions  had  been  sent  up  to  him  for  pre- 
sentation to  that  House,  protesting  that  the  warrant 
of  1858  had  not  been  carried  out.  As  things  now 
stood,  young  men  were  deterred  from  entering  the 
medical  service  ;  but,  if  an  alteration  were  made,  the 
services  of  a  highly-educated  body  of  men  would  be 
rendered  available,  and  the  great  thing  that  was 
necessary  was  to  satisfy  them  that  their  rights  would 
be  secured. 

Sir  C.  "Wood  said  that,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  three  or  four  tpiestions  had  been  mixed  up 
which  had  no  connexion  with  each  other.  It  was 
said  that  his  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination,  and  to  introduce  an  inferior 
class  of  medical  officers  ;  but  he  had  distinctly  stated 
in  a  foi-mer  discussion,  not  that  the  competition  for 
the  Indian  army  had  failed,  but  that  the  competition 
for  the  Indian  medical  service  had  failed.  His  object 
was  to  provide  a  better  class  of  men  for  the  Indian 
medical  service,  for  Avhich  great  facilities  in  the  way 
of  education  were  now  provided.  This  Bill  would, 
undoubtedly,  give  him  great  power  ;  but  it  provided 
that  all  regulations  were  to  be  laid  on  the  table  within 
a  fortnight  of  the  time  of  their  being  issued.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  Avas  to  avail  themselves  of  4:he  ser- 
vices of  such  assistant  surgeons  of  the  Queen's  army 
as  chose  to  volunteer  for  the  Indian  service.  There 
were  very  good  medical  schools  in  different  parts  of 
India,  from  Avhich  men  might  also  be  drawn.  He 
trusted  that,  with  this  ex]danation,  the  House  would 
give  its  sanction  to  the  Bill. 


Sir  E.  CoLEBROOKE  thought  that  a  Bill  so  impor- 
tant should  have  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  session.  He  held  that  the  House  ought  to 
regard  with  great  jealousy  a  system  which  would 
overthrow  an  arrangement  deliberately  adopted  by 
them. 

Colonel  Sykes  opposed  this  Bill  because  it  would 
favour  the  entrance  of  incompetent  men  into  the 
Indian  medical  service.  There  were  at  present  a  very 
large  number  of  vacancies  in  medical  appointments 
to  the  Queen's  armj'-,  and  yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
proposed  to  draw  from  its  source  of  supply  men  for 
the  Indian  army.  He  could  not  approve  this  attempt 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  competition  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

Mr.  Clay  said  the  truth  was  that  this  profession 
was  very  unpopular,  and  he  did  not  think  that  there 
was  an  instance  to  be  found  of  places  decently  paid 
to  which  crowds  did  not  rush.  He  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  postpone  legislation  on  the  subject  till 
next  year. 

Mr.  H.  Seymour  hoped  the  right  hon.  baronet 
would  withdraw  the  Bill  then,  and,  when  he  reintro- 
duced it,  place  the  regulations  on  the  table. 

Sir  C.  Wood  said  he  could  not  make  the  regula- 
tions without  the  Bill. 

The  House  then  divided,  and  there  were  : 

For  the  third  reading  44 

Against  46 

Majority  against  Government  .    — 2 

Education — Inspectors'  Reports.  —  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  in  rising,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  a  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject,  said  :  I  rise  to  ask  this  House  to 
do  an  act  of  generosity  and  of  justice.  This  House  is 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  realm.  There 
is,  technically  speaking,  no  appeal  from  its  decision  ; 
but  if  by  circumstances  it  should  have  been  led  to  do 
that  which  is  not  founded  in  justice,  there  is  an  appeal 
which,  I  am  sure,  must  always  be  successful  when 
made.  We  know  that  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambition  to 
every  man  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  country ; 
and  we  also  know  that  its  censure  is  felt  most  deeply 
by  any  man  on  whom  it  may  happen  to  fall.  I  have 
said  that,  technically  speaking,  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  this  House  ;  but  there  is,  never- 
theless, an  authority  to  which,  in  reality,  such  an 
appeal  can  be  made,  and  that  authority  is  one  which 
is  always  ready  to  hear  everything  that  can  be  alleged 
in  favour  of  the  person  wronged,  and  is  always  open 
to  listen  to  the  truth  when  stated,  though  the  truth 
may  be  in  opposition  to  its  original  belief  and  con- 
viction. The  authority  to  which  I  allude  is  the 
House  itself ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  it  can  bo 
shown  the  House  that  the  decision  at  which  it  may 
have  arrived  in  any  case,  whether  afiecting  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  department,  has  been  arrived  at  hastily, 
or  without  full  consideration,  or  upon  inadequate 
grounds,  an  appeal  to  its  sense  of  justice  can  never  be 
made  in  vain,  and  that  it  will  always  be  ready  to  set 
right  that  which  it  may  have  done  wrongly.  On  the 
12th  of  April  last  there  was  a  debate  in  this  House, 
and  a  resolution  was  proposed,  inculpating  a  right 
hon.  member,  as  well  as  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  right  hon.  member  is  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Calne,  and  the  department  of  the 
Government  is  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Educa- 
tion. The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Stamford  moved 
a  resolution  affirming  that  the  report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Schools  had  been  mutilated  as  produced  to  this 
House,  that  the  mutilation  had  deprived  the  reports 
of  their  proper  value,  and  that  the  practice  was  at 
variance  with  the  understanding  on  which  those  In- 
spectors were  originally  appointed.  J\Iy  right  hon. 
friend,  feeling  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  a  ques- 
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tion  had  arisen  which,  in  his  opinion,  involved  an 
imputation  on  his  veracity,  with  a  nice  sense  of  per- 
sonal hononr,  and  at  variance,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  tendered  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  office,  and  took  upon  himself  the  censure 
which  the  resolution  implied.  That  being  so,  wo 
thought  the  matter  could  not  be  allowed  to  rest  there  ; 
and  the  decision  of  the  House  having  been  founded 
on  a  misconception,  and  on  a  want  of  sufficient  ex- 
planation, we  deemed  it  right  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  ascer- 
tain on  what  grounds  the  resolution  had  been  pro- 
posed, I  am  not  at  all  seeking  to  impugn  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  lord  who  moved  the  resolution,  or  that  of 
those  members  who  voted  for  and  carried  it.  They 
acted  on  their  honest  and  sincere  conviction,  though 
I  think  I  can  show  that  that  conviction  was  founded 
on  error.  It  was  determined,  at  all  events,  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed,  and  our  first  motion 
was  that  the  members  of  that  committee  should  be 
named  in  the  usual  way.  We  thought  it  essential 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  should  serve  on  it ;  but  he 
declined  to  do  so,  and  we  were  unable  to  persuade 
him  to  retract  the  decision.  The  committee  were 
eventually  nominated  by  the  General  Committee  of 
Elections.  That  committee  met,  and  made  the  report 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  House.  Now,  the  reso- 
lution of  the  12th  of  April  was,  in  my  opinion, 
entirely  negatived  by  the  report,  and,  that  being  so, 
I  propose  to  the  House  to  rescind  a  resolution  at 
variance  with  the  deliberate  report  of  a  committee  so 
appointed.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  House  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Schools  were  mutilated,  and,  therefore,  were  deprived 
of  their  value  ;  but  the  committee  reported,  as  hon, 
members  are  well  aware,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
not  correct  to  state,  as  was  stated  in  the  resolution, 
that  from  those  reports  was  excluded  everything  that 
was  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  or  that  those  things  only  were  inserted 
which  were  in  their  favour.  The  committee  found 
that  passages  were  admitted,  some  favourable  to  them 
and  some  unfavourable — that  there  was  no  partiality 
in  that  respect,  and  that  a  fair  representation  was 
given  of  the  opinions  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
Then  the  committee  say  that  disquisitions  on  matters 
not  belonging  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Inspectors  had 
been  omitted,  and  that  they  think  such  omission  was 
right  and  proper.  They  also  say  that  such  a  super- 
vision was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  as  it  is  now  constituted  ;  and  therefore  the 
report  of  that  committee  appears  to  me  entirely  to 
exculpate  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  the  department 
to  which  he  belonged,  from  the  charges  which  were 
implied  by  the  resolution  of  the  12th  of  April.  (Hear, 
hear. )  I  therefore  propose  to  the  House  the  resolution 
which  I  now  place  in  your  hands,  "  That  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  12th  of  April  ought  to  be  rescinded,  and  is 
hereby  rescinded. "   (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Howes  :  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  question.  If  it  had 
come  on  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  I  should 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  at  some  length  into 
the  matters  connected  with  it,  but  at  this  time  of 
night  I  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  I  trust  sincerely  that  the  House, 
although  this  motion  has  been  brought  on  at  a  late 
time  of  night,  and  at  a  late  period  of  the  Session,  will 
not  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  time,  knowing  as  we 
do  that  the  noble  lord  is  extremely  limited  as  to  time, 
and  it  being  absolutely  imperative  that  this  question 
should  be  set  at  rest  once  and  for  ever,  (Hear,  hear,) 
Whatever  different  opinions  there  may  be  on  this 
point,  and  on  others  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  difference  upon 
one  on  which  the  committee  were  unanimous— that 


the  personal  honour  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Calne  is  absolutely  and  entirely  untouched.  (Hear.) 
If  any  doubt  of  the  sort  has  existed  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  in  or  out  of  this  House,  I  trust  it  will  be  set  at 
rest  henceforth  and  for  ever.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Walter:  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  at 
once  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  or  intention 
to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  both  because 
I  think  that  the  main  object  aimed  at  by  the  resolu- 
tion which  it  is  now  proposed  to  rescind  has  been 
fully  attained  by  the  inquiry,  and  also  because  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  guilty  of  want  of  respect  towards 
the  committee,  which,  I  think,  was  selected  with 
great  fairness,  and  which  has  also  conducted  the 
inquiry  with  great  fairness,  and  whose  report,  though 
I  cannot  concur  to  the  full  extent  in  the  description 
of  it  given  by  the  noble  lord — indeed,  I  should  bo 
disposed  to  take  exception  to  some  of  his  expressions 
— still  points  in  the  direction  indicated  by  his  motion. 
The  only  thing  I  do  complain  of  is,  that  the  noble 
lord  should  not  have  availed  himself  of  the  power 
which  he  might  have  exercised  to  give  this  motion 
precedence  over  the  orders  of  the  day,  so  as  to  afford 
to  many  hon.  members,  who  have  been  forced  to  quit 
the  House  from  sheer  exhaustion,  an  opportunity  of 
stating  their  opinions  upon  it.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  R.  Cecil  :  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord 
the  member  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Lord 
Hotham)  is  not  here,  because  I  think  he  would  have 
informed  us  that  it  was  not  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  committee  that,  as  the  hon.  chairman  has  stated, 
any  time  however  late,  any  day  however  late  in  the 
Session,  is  a  fitting  one  for  bringing  this  motion 
forward.  (''No.")  I  understood  the  hon.  member 
to  express  a  hope  that  there  would  be  no  protest  from 
any  part  of  the  House  as  to  time,  because,  whatever 
might  be  the  time,  this  matter  ought  to  be  disposed 
of  this  Session.  I  think  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  the  East  Riding  would  have  shown  that  there  are 
members  of  the  committee  who  would  not  agree  in 
that  opinion.  The  question,  sir,  consists  of  two  parts 
— the  one  a  personal  part,  and  the  other  a  matter  of 
policy.  I  thought  that  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  carefully  confined  himself  to  the  per- 
sonal part  of  the  question  ;  aind  if  I  am  right  in  that 
impression,  and  am  to  understand  him  as  merely 
wishing  to  clear  the  late  Vice-President  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  from  the  shadow  of  anything 
reflecting  upon  his  veracity,  then  I  have  no  objection 
to  join  the  noble  lord  in  his  resolution  ;  but  if  ho 
wished,  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session,  and  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night,  to  ask  the  House  to  commit 
itself  to  a  reversal  of  the  decision  on  a  question  of 
policy  to  which  it  came  deliberately  in  the  middle  of 
the  Session,  then  I  can  only  enter  .my  protest  against 
a  proceeding  which  seems  to  be  highly  unconstitu- 
tional and  improper.  But  I  gathered  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  noble  lord  that  he  desired  to  confine 
himself  strictly  to  the  personal  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. [Lord  Palmerston  here  signified  assent.  ]  I  have 
from  the  first  done  all  in  my  power  to  remove  v/hat 
seemed  to  me  the  extreme  misapprehension  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Education-office  that  there  was 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  any  person  in  this  House 
to  cast  any  personal  reflection  upon  him.  (Hear, 
hear. )  With  regard  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  I 
cannot  extend  to  them  the  same  complete  exculpation 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  entire  fairness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  still  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that  they  were  actuated  by  right  intentions,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  oppose  this  motion.  But  as 
respects  the  matter  of  policy,  I  beg  that  my  conduct 
on  this  ocasion  may  not  be  misunderstood.  (Hear.) 
I  do  not  agree  that  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
have  a  right  to  mutilate  or  cut  to  pieces — call  it  what 
you  like — these  Inspectors'  reports.    (Hear.)    I  do 
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not  agree  that  they  have  the  right  so  to  alter,  or 
cause  to  be  altered,  the  reports  intended  for  the  use 
of  this  House  as  to  change  their  meaning.  '(Hear,)  I 
contend  that  the  Committee  of  Council  have  no  right 
to  alter  any  document — that  no  department  has  a 
right  to  alter  any  document  that  is  placed  before  us, 
without  saying  at  the  same  time  on  the  face  of  such 
document,  that  it  is  not  the  true  original  production 
of  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  but  has  been  dealt 
with  by  the  department  through  which  it  has  passed. 
I  trust  that  on  a  future  occasion  the  House  will  go 
further  and  deeper  into  this  matter — that  the  whole 
question  of  the  Inspectors'  rejjorts  may  be  inquired 
into  by  a  committee  familiar  with  educational  sub- 
jects, and  that  we  may  come  to  some  decision  as  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  censorship  Avhicli  may  be 
exercised  in  these  cases.  I  Avill  only  add  that  I  hope 
1  may  not  be  held  by  my  silence  on  this  occasion 
to  have  assented  to  principles  Avliich  I  cannot  admit. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  motion  for  the  rescinding  the  resolution  was 
then  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lords.  — July  25.  —  Lord  Campbell 
asked  whether  The  Treaties  by  wliich  the  possession  of 
Bchleswig  was  guaranteed  to  Denmark,  together  with 
the  Treaty  of  1852,  were  now  to  be  considered  invalid. 
Till  that  point  was  settled  it  was  impossible  to  do 
anything  to  restore  the  influence  England  had  lost 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.    As  to  the  older  treaties, 
though  they  dated  from  1720,  yet  they  were  renewed 
in  1814,  and  he  contended  that  this  country  was  still 
bound  bj'  them.    If  their  conditions  were  allowed  to 
be  violated  the  aggressive  disi^osition  of  the  great 
Powers  would  have  no  check,  and  very  grave  evils 
would  be  the  consequence. — Lord  Granville  said 
the  more  ancient  treaties  with  Denmark  had  been 
cancelled  by  subsequent  war  between  that  country 
and  England.    As  to  the  Treaty  of  1852,  it  contained 
no  guarantee  of  any  kind,  and  the  only  obligation  it 
imposed  on  this  country  was  to  acknowledge  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Danish  Crown.    It  was  found  in  the 
recent  Conference  that  England  was  the  only  Power 
content  to  adhere  to  the  Treaty  ;  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  join  with  the  co-signitaries  in  modifying 
it. — Lord  Clanricarde  doubted  whether  the  old 
treaties  had  been  completely  cancelled.    He  thought 
they  were  renewed  by  the  Treaty  of  Kiel.   He  trusted 
there  would  be  no  more  Conferences  on  this  subject, 
if  we  previously  declared  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  this  country  enforce  the  obligations  of  public 
law  on  other  Powers. — Lord  Granville,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  New  Zealand  {Guarantee  of 
Loan)  Bill,  explained  the  exceptional  circumstances 
under  which  the  Government  had  sanctioned  the 
measure.     He  believed  the  security  given  by  the 
resources  of  the  colony  were  satisfactory.  —  Lord 
Malmesbury  opposed  the  Bill,  as  a  most  impolitic 
measure,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  have  passed  it.    It  was 
an  encouragement  to  all  colonies,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  New  Zealand,  to  get  up  little  wars  of  which 
England  bore  the  burden. — Lord  Lyveden  said  no 
one  approved  these  wars,  but  the  difficulty  was  how 
to  keep  out  of  them.    He  objected  to  guaranteeing 
the  loan,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  guaranteeing  everjrthing 
the  settlers  had  done  to  the  natives.    As  to  the  war 
itself,  he  understood  the  troops  engaged  in  it  regarded 
the  service  with  disgust.  — The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
regretted  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  a  distin- 
guished regiment  during  the  operations  of  the  war, 
but  strongly  denied  the  imputation  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  disgust  of  the  troops  with  the  duty  in  which 
they  were  employed.    If  there  •  were  the  slightest 
foundation  for  such  a  suspicion  he  should  sincerely 
deplore  it. — Lord  De  Grey  denied  that  the  war  was 


caused  by  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Government.  It 
originated  in  the  cruel  and  cowardly  murder  of  a 
body  of  English  troops,,  who  were  surprised  in  an 
ambush.    Such  an  outrage  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  unpunished,  but  the  Government  wished  to 
bring  tlie  hostilities  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  colonists  bore  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditure, and  had  themselves  raised  a  force  of  10,000 
volunteers,  who  had  done  their  duty  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. — Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  thought 
those  colonies  which  had  obtained  their  political  in- 
dependence ought  to  provide  their  own  expenditure. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  anticipating  a  time 
when  England  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  her 
colonies. — Lord  Taunton  did  not  think  that  public 
opinion  would  permit  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
in  New  Zealand  to  be  settled,  between  the  natives  and 
the  Europeans  themselves.    The  presence  of  a  few 
British  trooj^s  might  often  be  a.  great  benefit  to  a 
colony,  and  there  were  exceptional  cases  in  which 
the  credit  of  the  Home  Government  might  be  en- 
gaged for  its  relief —Lord  Ellenborough  doubted 
if  New  Zealand  could  pay  the  charges  it  would  incur 
next  year  out  of  its  present  surplus  revenue. — Lord 
Harrowby  pointed  out  tbat  the  colonies  were  not 
allowed  to  have  allies.    This  country  was  therefore 
bound  to  render  them  some  assistance.  — The  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time. 

July '2^. — Prorogation  of  Parliament. —This,  day 
the  Session  of  1864  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  by  Royal  Commission,  until  the 
13th  day  of  October.  The  attendance  of  peers  was 
very  limited.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  persons 
present  consisted  of  spectators  ;  ladies  especially  were 
present  in  some  numbers,  both  in  the  strangers'  . 
gallery,  the  side  galleries,  and  at  either  side  of  the 
bar.  Among  the  peers  in  the  body  of  the  House  were 
Lord  Redesdale,  Lord  Aveland,  Lord  Seaton,  Lord 
Monson,  Lord  Churston,  and  Lord  Lyveden. 

At  a  quarter-past  three  o'clock,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  prorogue  Parliament 
entered  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  took  their  seats 
upon  the  woolsack. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  read  her  Majesty's  mes- 
sage as  follows  : — 

My  Lords  and  Gentleraen, 
"  We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  release  you 
from  further  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convey  to  you  her  Majesty's  acknowledg- 
ments, for  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  you 
have  applied  yourselves  to  the  discharge  of  your 
duties  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  now  brought 
to  a  close. 

"Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you  that 
she  greatly  regrets  that  the  endeavours  which  she 
made,  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  German  Powers 
and  the  King  of  Denmark  were  not  successful,  and 
that  the  hostilities  which  had  been  suspended  dm-ing 
the  negotiations  were  again  resumed.  Her  Majesty 
trusts,  however,  that  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  opened  between  the  belligerents  may  re§tore 
peace  to  the  north  of  Europe. 

"Her  Majesty  having  addressed  herself  to  the 
Powers  who  were  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty 
by  which  the  Ionian  Republic  was  placed  under  the 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and  having  obtained 
their  consent  to  the  annexation  of  that  Republic  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  States  of  the  Ionian 
Republic  having  agreed  thereto,  the  Republic  of  the 
Seven  Islands  has  been  formally  united  to  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  and  her  Majesty  trusts  that  the  union 
so  made  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
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all  tlie  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes. 

"Her  Majesty's  relations  with  the  Emperor  of 
China  continue  to  be  friendly,  and  the  commerce  of 
her  subjects  with  the  Chinese  Empire  is  increasing. 

''Her  Majesty  has  been  engaged,  in  concert  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  in  an 
endeavour  to  bring  to  eifect  an  amicable  arrangement 
of  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  Hosj^odar 
of  Moldo-Wallachia  and  his  suzerain  the  Sultan. 
Her  Majesty  has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that 
this  endeavour  has  been  successful. 

"  Her  Majesty  deeply  laments  that  the  civil  war  in 
North  America  has  not  been  brought  to  a  close.  Her 
Majesty  will  continue  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  belligerents,  and  would  rejoice  at  a 
friendly  reconciliation  between  the  contending  parties. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  convey  to  you  her 
warm  acknowledgments  for  the  liberal  supplies  which 
you  have  granted  for  the  service  of  the  present  year, 
and  towards  the  permanent  defence  of  her  Majesty's 
dockyards  and  arsenals. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"Her  Majesty  has  observed  with  satisfaction  that 
the  distress  which  the  civil  war  in  North  America  has 
created  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  has  to 
a  great  extent  abated,  and  her  Majesty  trusts  that 
increased  supplies  of  the  raw  material  of  industry  may 
be  extracted  from  countries  by  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  scantily  furnished. 

* '  The  revolt  of  certain  tribes  in  New  Zealand  has 
not  yet  been  quelled  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  her 
Majesty  to  know  that  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
population  of  those  islands  have  taken  no  part  in  this 
revolt. 

"  It  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  her 
]\tajesty  to  observe  the  rapid  d^elopment  of  the  re- 
sources^of  her  East  Indian  possessions,  and  the  general 
contentment  of  the  people  inhabiting  those  extensive 
regions. 

Her  Majesty  has  given  her  cordial  assent  to  many 
measures  of  public  usefulness,  the  result  of  your 
labours  during  the  Session  now  brought  to  a  close. 

' '  The  Act .  for  extending  to  women  and  children 
employed  in  various  trades  the  regulations  applicable 
to  factories  in  general  will  tend  materially  to  preserve 
the  health  and  improve  the  education  of  those  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  iramed. 

"  The  Act  for  authorizing  the  grant  of  Government 
annuities  will  encourage  habits  of  prudence  among 
the  working  classes,  and  will  aff'ord  them  the  means 
of  securely  investing  the  results  of  their  industry. 

"The  Act  for  authorizing  a  further  advance  for 
public  works  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
will  contribute  to  alleviate  the  distress  in  these  dis- 
tricts, and  will,  afford  the  means  of  completing  many 
works  of  marked  importance  for  the  health  of  the 
population. 

"  The  Act  for  giving  increased  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  will  diminish  the  expenses 
attendant  upon  the  extension  of  those  important 
channels  of  communication. 

*'  It  has  afforded  to  her  Majesty  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction  to  observe  the  general  well-being  and 
contentment  which  prevail  throughout  her  dominions, 
and  to  remark  the  progressive  increase  and  develop- 
ment of  the  national  resources,  and  to  find  that,  after 
sufficiently  providing  for  the  public  service,  you  have 
been  able  to  make  a  material  diminution  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country, 

"  On  returning  to  your  respective  counties  you  will 
still  have  important  duties  to  perform,  essentially 
connected  with  the  linking  together  of  the  several 


classes  of  the  community,  and  her  Majesty  fervently 
prays,  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  attend 
your  exertions,  and  guide  them  to  the  object  of  her 
Majesty's  constant  solicitude,  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  her  people." 

The  Speaker  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
then  retired,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  their 
Lordships  separated. 

House  of  Commons.— /it??/ 29. —The  Speaker  took 
the  chair  shortly  after  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sheridan  asked  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  War  whether  the  20th  section  of  the  Volunteer 
Act  of  1863  would  apply  to  the  case  of  a  jirivate 
(William  Lodge,  146,  Cannon  Street  Road,  Saint 
George's-in-the-East),  of  the  3d  London  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Regiment,  who  was  disabled  while  under 
official  inspection,  and  therefore  in  actual  military 
ser^dce— namely,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1864,  at  West 
End  Park,  Kilburn  ;  the  section  referred  to  being  as 
foUoAvs  : — "  A  Volunteer  or  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  Volunteer  Permanent  Staff",  disabled  on  actual 
military  service,  shall,  according  to  his  rank,  be  en- 
titled to  the  like  pension  and  other  benefits,  if  any, 
as  a  soldier  of  her  Majesty's  Army." 

Mr.  Hftt,  in  the  absence  of  his  noble  friend  the 
Under-Secretary,  said  that  the  Volunteer  mentioned 
by  his  hon.  friend  was  not  on  actual  military  service 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  only  actual  militaiy 
service  contemplated  by  the  Volunteer  Act,  1863,  the 
26th  and  27th  of  Victoria,  cap.  65,  being  that  which 
was  described  in  the  ]7th  section  of  the  Act  and 
which  arose  only  on  actual  or  apprehended  invasion. 

Colonel  Stkes,  on  the  part  of  his  hon,  friend 
the  member  for  Maidstone,  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  case  of  John  Croudace 
and  Thomas  Allison,  who  were  flogged  on  Saturday 
last  in  the  county  prison  at  Sunderland ;  and  what 
the  names  were  of  the  magistrates  by  whom  the  same 
was  ordered  and  superintended. 

Sir  G.  Grey  said  his  attention  Avas  called  to  this 
subject  by  a  question  the  other  evening,  when  he 
assumed  that  it  Avas  a  punishment  inflicted  in  con- 
formity Avith  the  Act  of  last  Session,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  authorized  corporal  punishment  as  an  addi- 
tion to  penal  servitude.  He  found  that  the  two  men 
in  question  Avere  convicted  of  robbery  with  violence, 
and  were  sentenced  by  Baron  Pigott  to  a  term  of 
penal  servitude,  and  to  receive  twenty  lashes  with  a 
cat  Avithin  a  week  from  the  date  of  their  conviction. 
The  sentence  Avas  carried  into  effect,  he  had  no  doubt^ 
in  strict  conformity  Avith  the  Act  by  which  it  wAs 
authorized.  Very  feAV  of  such  sentences  had,  how- 
ever, been  passed.  The  magistrates  Avere  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  the  punishment  in  this  case,  for  they 
did  not  order  and  were  not  present  at  it.  The  only 
persons  present,  in  addition  to  the  man  who  infficted 
the  lashes,  Avere  the  governor  and  the  surgeon. 

Mr.  D.  Griffith  asked  whether  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  aware  that  the  lashes  Avere  inflicted 
with  a  cat  of  leather  and  not  of  whipcord. 

Sir  G.  Grey  did  not  knoAV  Avhich  Avas  the  heavier 
of  the  tAVO.  (A  laugh. )  The  judge  had  directed  that 
the  instrument  should  be  a  cat. 

The  Empire  of  Mexico. — Mr.  Kinglake,  in  rising 
to  submit  the  motion  of  Avliich  he  had  given  notice 
relative  to  Mexico,  observed  that  the  papers  for  which 
he  should  move  Avere  necessary,  in  justification  of  the 
very  important  decision  AA'hich  had  been  come  to  by 
Government.  We  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that,  thanks  to  the  spirit  and  sagacity  of  Sir 
C.  Wyke,  Ave  were,  at  all  events,  disentangled  from 
the  invasion  the  French  were  carrying  on  in  Mexico. 
They  now  knew  the  extent  of  territory  into  which 
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that  invasion  had  penetrated.  They  occupied  a  mere 
wedge  of  territory,  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  This  was  held  by  a  force  of  39,000 
regular  troops,  and  an  amount  of  guerilla  troops 
which  were  not  the  subject  of  computation.  There 
was  no  justification,  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  proposed 
recognition  of  the  Archduke's  Government,  That 
must  resl  solely  on  policy.  If  the  ruler  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  country  there  could  be  nothing  offensive 
in  acknowledging  a  fact  so  established  ;  but  if  the 
fact  did  not  correspond  with  the  claims— if  he  who 
professed  to  be  Emperor  of  all  Mexico  occupied  only 
a  small  portion  of  it,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  pre- 
tensions was  an  expression  of  preference — an  intima- 
tion that  he  would  be  warranted  in  proceeding  by 
fire  and  sword  to  subjugate  an  independent  people. 
That  seemed  a  very  strong  proposition  to  maintain. 
No  doubt  wherever  a  French  army  penetrated  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  persons  called  "  Notables  "  to 
offer  a  crown  to  an  Archduke  ;  but  he  believed  he 
was  warranted  in  saying  that  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
French  armies  no  one  had  expressed  the  slightest 
inclination  for  the  introduction  of  the  monarchical 
system  into  that  part  of  the  world.  He  had  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  General  Prim  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  which  he  would  have  read  but  from  the 
very  uncertain  term  of  the  present  sitting.  He  said 
the  experiment  had  been  tried  ;  persons  had  been 
made  to  understand  that  they  should  express  their 
opinions.  That  state  of  things  continued  for  two 
months,  but  notwithstanding  every  intrigue  and- 
every  opportunity  given  to  encourage  the  expression 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  monarchical  system, 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred.  He  therefore 
counselled  the  Emperor  to  withdraw  from  the  experi- 
ment, which  was  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  state 
of  the  country.  How  did  it,  then,  consist  with  the 
principle  we  had  always  held,  to  be  siding  with  the 
invader  against  the  invaded  ?  He  had  thought  that 
the  object  which  England  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
in  view  was  the  independence  of  nations,  and  yet  we 
were  here  showing  a  preference  for  the  invader,  with 
whom  were  some  priests  who  had  made  themselves 
hateful  to  their  country,  and  who  would  not  venture 
to  remain  there  but  for  the  support  of  the  French. 

Lord  Palmerston. — The  course  which  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  intend  to  pursue  in  this  case  does 
not  differ  in  principle  from  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  invariably  pursued  in  similar  cases.  It 
has  been  our  practice  to  acknowledge  established 
Governments.  "Without  going  into  minute  questions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Government — whether  it  be  a 
republic  or  a  monarchy — when  we  find  a  Government 
established  we  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  that 
Government.  (Hear.)  My  hon.  friend  says  with 
regard  to  Mexico  that  we  proceeded  prematurely  to 
acknowledge  the  empire  before  it  was  practically  and 
regularly  established.  I  don't  think  our  engagements 
went  to  that  extent.  We  were  applied  to  by  the 
Archduke  to  acknowledge  his  future  empire  when  he 
was  in  Europe.  We  were  not  inclined  to  do  that, 
and  we  said  it  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  our 
practice  and  our  principles  ;  but  that  if  on  his  arrival 
in  Mexico  he  was  received  by  the  people,  and  his 
Government  regularly  established  by  the  people,  our 
wish  was  that  Mexico  should  have  a  stable  Govern- 
ment. The  great  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time  in  respect  to  that  country 
is  that  Mexico  has  been  governed  successively  by  a 
number  of  military  chiefs,  who  one  after  another 
obtained  power,  and  one  after  another  availed  them- 
selves of  that  power  to  plunder  and  murder  English 
subjects  ;  for  they  treated  them  no  better  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country,  but  rather  worse.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  great  object  with  us  to  see  established 
in  Mexico  a  Government  with  which  relations  could 


be  maintained,  and  from  which  we  might  expect 
justice  for  British  subjects  resident  in  or  engaged  in 
commerce  with  Mexico.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  hon.  friend 
says  that  the  portion  of  Mexico  occupied  by  French 
troops  is  limited.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country  not  occupied 
by  French  troops  the  people  may  not  be  inclined  to 
support  the  Government  of  the  Emperor.  And  we 
have  information — we  may  be  misled,  but  our  in- 
formation is  to  the  efiect  that  the  Indian  population, 
who  form  a  large  portion  of  the  total  number  of  the 
people,  are  well  disposed  towards  the  Emperor.  All 
1  can  say  is,  that  our  course  will  depend  on  what  we 
hear  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  is  established.  If  we  find  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  permanent  Government  being  established,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  acknowledge  it.  Such  a  Govern- 
ment will  be  for  the  advantage  of  Mexico  and  of 
Europe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  matters  still 
uncertain,  and  a  war  still  going  on,  which  may  result 
one  way  or  the  other,  we  shall  say  the  Government  is 
not  of  a  kind  that  would  justify  us  in  acknowledging 
the  Archduke  as  Emperor  of  Mexico.  (Hear.) 

Sir  Augustus  Cliffokd,  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Eod,  was  then  announced.  He  delivered  a  message 
from  the  Lords,  summoning  the  Speaker  and  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Upper  House,  there  to 
hear  the  Royal  assent  given  to  a  number  of  Bills,  and 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament  prorogued  by  Royal 
Commission. 

The  Speaker,  accompanied  by  Lord  Palmerstou 
and  a  number  of  other  members,  then  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  On  their  return  to  their  own 
House,  after  an  absence  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  Speaker  read  the  Royal  Speech,  When  he 
had  concluded.  Lord  Palmerstou  shook  hands  with 
the  right  hon,  gentleman  ;  and  the  other  members 
present  having  followed  the  noble  lord's  example,  the 
House  separated,  and  the  Session  of  1864  was  brought 
to  a  close. 


■4- 


Animal-Named  Plants.  Why  thtjs  named. 
— {From  "  Chambers'  Book  of  Days.") — The  name 
of  an  animal  given  to  a  plant  would  lead  one  to 
expect  some  connexion  between  them,  and  it  is  now 
and  then  to  be  discovered  in  some  fanciful  re- 
sembla.nce  of  form,  or  other  natural  causes,  such  as 
a  partiality  of  the  creatures  for  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion. In  many  cases,  however,  the  appellation 
comes  from  a  mispronunciation  of  a  word  taken 
from  another  language.  Several  instances  are  given 
in  Mr.  Chambers'  interesting  book.  Harebell, 
from  the  Welsh  Awyr-hel,  a  balloon  ;  it  therefore 
would  be  correctly  Air-bell. 

Foxglove,  is  the  redglove  or  red  gauntlet,  from 
the  Latin  Fuscus,  Italian  Fosco.  Swallow-wort 
(the  Celandine)  should  be  Sallow-wort,  from  the 
dark  yellow  juice  which  comes  out  when  the  stems 
are  broken.  Horse-radish  is  so  called  from  the  old 
English  word  Curs,  or  in  Welsh  Gvjres,  signifying 
hot  or  bitter.  Hence  also  Horsechestnut  (bitter 
chestnut)  and  Horse-mint.  The  Sow-thistle  is  re- 
markable for  thistle-like  leaves,  the  prickles  of 
which  are  too  soft  to  inflict  a  wound  :  it  is  properly 
Sote  or  Sooth  thistle,  i.e.  soft  thistle.  The  most 
curious  derivation  is  of  the  popular  Gooseberry, 
from  Govs,  a  thorn.  In  the  north  it  is  called 
Grozart ;  in  fact  Gooseberry  is  Gorse-berry,  a  berry 
on- a  prickly  bush. 
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THREE  PICTURES. 

Though  the  season  of  exhibition  is  nearly  over, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  our  readers  will  like  to 
sympathise  with  the  pleasure  with  which  we  made 
acquaintance  with  the  trio  of  pictures  at  16,  Han- 
over Street.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  colour- 
ing, and  we  looked  at  his  "  After-Glow  "  with  a 
more  unmixed  pleasure  than  we  have  ever  felt  in 
admirijig  his  works  upon  sacred  subject,  where 
some  of  our  conventional  ideas  were  startled. 
This  picture  is,  as  it  were,  a  window  opening  upon 
the  bright  heated  climate  of  Egypt — unlike  the 
frequent  effect  of  English  pictures  which  give 
foreign  costumes  in  a  cold  northern  atmosphere, 
whereas  we  seem  here  transported  into  the  corn- 
fields on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  sun  is  gone  down,  but  a  long  red  line  in 
the  west  marks  the  region  of  his  descent,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  still  remains  impregnated  with 
light — not  the  twilight  of  our  northern  latitudes 
with  their  reflection  of  the  slanting  beams,  but  the 
flow  of  air  infused  with  light.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
painting,  giving  in  the  distance  the  palm-trees  and 
low  mounds  of  an  Egyptian  village,  and  nearer  an 
expanse  of  amber-coloured  corn  falling  beneath  the 
hand  of  the  reaper  ;  a  pool  left  by  the  receding  Nile 
shows  the  source  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
close  in  front  of  us  a  harvester  is  returning.  She 
is  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  her  dark 
skin  of  a  pure  deep  fresh  healthy  brown  ;  her 
round  black  eyes  like  wells  of  light ;  her  young 
form  exquisitely  posed,  as  with  one  hand  she  sup- 
ports a  sheaf  upon  her  head,  on  the  other  palm, 
balances,  in  the  fashion  of  the  country,  a  rich  light 
green  bottle.  Her  dress  is  of  a  dark  deep  blue 
colour,  with  wide  sleeves,  and  a  dark  loose  veil 
flowing  over  it,  through  the  edges  of  which  the 
transparency  is  beautifully  indicated.  Large  rings 
are  on  her  neck  and  in  her  ears,  and  three  little 
blue  stripes  below  her  full  lips  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  enhance  her  beauty  in  Eastern  eyes. 
She  is  a  gracious  creature  to  look  upon  in  her  free 
gliding  movement-;  but  it  is  an  almost  animal  in- 
nocence, rather  than  human  intelligence — there  is 
no  smile  on  the  pouting  lips,  no  sparkle  in  the 
dark  fixed  eyes,  though  an  English  girl  would 
have  laughed  and  flashed  out  with  glee  at  the 
bright  company  that  have  come  to  share  the  bur- 
then on  her  head. 

The  bearded  wheat,  bound  round  with  poppies, 
in  the  mellow  glow  of  sunshine,  has  attracted  a 
party  of  the  beautiful  Barbary  pigeons  so  much 
prized  in~  Egypt — and  one,  a  brown  and  white, 
flecked  with  rich  green  on  the  neck,  has  flo-\vn 
down  on  the  sheaf,  clinging  with  coral  foot  and 
searching  beak,  while  still  fluttering  with  its  wings. 
The  wheat  is  shedding  its  grain,  and  at  her  feet 
are  pecking  two  white  pigeons,  to  the  silvered 
beauty  of  whose  feathers  no  description  can  do 
justice.  Two  brown  and  black  ones — with  mar- 
vellous iridescent  green  in  their  necks,  and  a  beau- 
tiful brown  capuchin,  move  round — one  pressing 
forward,  eager  for  the  grain,  yet  half  fearing  to 
approach,  another  holding  up  its  head,  while  the 
white  one  is  bending  and  bowing  before  it,  so  that 
the  cooing  is  almost  to  be  heard.  If  we  have  a 
fault  to  find  with  this  exquisite  picture,  it  would 
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be  that  there  are  too  many  pigeons  flying  up  in 
the  background,  somewhat  breaking  the  calm  efiect 
of  the  pool  of  water. 

This  desert  study  is  a  striking  contrast  to  its 
companion,  London  Bridge,  on  the  night  of  the 
Prince's  marriage  —  a  marvellous  record  of  the 
colouring  produced  by  the  contending  effects  of 
artificial  and  natural  light — gas  and  moon,  which 
between  them  give  a  strange  lurid  green  to  the 
sky.  The  picture  must  be  minutely  studied  to  be 
understood — the  lights  reflected  in  the  river,  the 
wonderful  perspective  of  the  bridge,  the  humours 
of  the  crowd— the  despairing  old  traveller,  whoso 
cab  is  being  borne  along  in  the  vortex,  the  watch 
stolen  and  recaptured,  the  volunteer  escorting  his 
sister  and  begrimed  by  a  sweep,  the  lost  crinolino 
held  up  to  derision,  all  are  characteristic,  but,  per- 
haps, the  most  curious  part  of  the  eff'ect  is  the 
touch  of  poetry  imparted  by  the  figure  of  the  little 
boy  who  leans  over  a  balcony,  more  impressed  and 
fascinated  by  the  dark  gliding  of  the  ceaseless 
stream  below  than  by  all  the  brilliant  motley  fleet- 
ing scene  above.  How  curious  would  be  the  ques- 
tion, which  would  be  best — to  share  the  excitement 
of  that  rejoicing  tumult,  or  the  ignorant  absence,  of 
emotion  of  the  Egyptian  girl  1 

The  third  picture,  Martineau's  Last  Day  of  the 
Old  Home,  is  a  dramatic  picture  ;  but  cold  and 
tame  beside  such  companions,  a  wholesome  lesson 
perhaps,  but  extremely  painful.  It  is  the  flitting  of 
a  family  ruined  by  a  reckless  dissipated  father,  who 
is  trying  to  lead  his  young  son  into  his  own  course. 
The  distress  of  the  innocent  helpless  woman  is 
piteously  indicated  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  ask, 
Where  should  such  pictures  be  kept  ?  One  would 
not  live  with  heart-rending  scenes — and  they  are 
more  sad  thus  represented  than  in  literature, 
where  the  page  is  turned  and  better  things  may 
come.  Surely,  such  a  representation,  though  it 
may,  once  seen,  be  remembered  as  a  warning, 
would,  if  lived  with,  tend  to  produce  the  callous- 
ness of  use.  Y. 


TWO  DAYS  IN  CANTERBURY. 

The  morning  of  St.  Peter's  Day,  Wednesday, 
J une  29,  broke  dull  and  cloudy  over  the  Metropo- 
litical  city  in  which  the  Primate  of  aU  England 
occupies  the  Archiepiscopal  throne.  It  had  rained 
in  the  night,  and  early  enough  in  the  evening  be- 
fore to  aff'ect  in  some  measure  a  meeting  which 
was  held  in  support  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  But  while 
listening  to  the  earnest  language  which  showed 
how  thoroughly  the  heart  of  Dr.  Broniby,  the 
Bishop  designate  of  Tasmania,  is  in  the  work  to 
which  he  has  been  called,  or  to  the  calm  and 
simple  stoiy  which  Archdeacon  Reibey  told  of  his 
own  deeds  of  unconscious  heroism — or  to  the  elo- 
quent periods  in  which  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
summed  up,  and  drove  home  to  the  hearts  of  all, 
the  lessons  which  the  various  speakers  had  con- 
veyed— one  forgot  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
till,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  cloaks  and  umbrellas 
came  into  request,  and  the  few  who  had  carriages 
ready  to  convey  them  to  their  homes  became  the 
objects  of  envy  to  those  who  were  less  fortunate. 
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But  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  rainy  night 
and  cloudy  morning  were  soon  removed,  and  the 
worshippers,  at  the  early  service  at  eight  o'clock, 
suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  weather.  At 
this  service  Morning  Prayer  was  offered  with  its 
usual  choral  accompaniments,  except  the  anthem  ; 
for  it  ended  with  the  third  collect,  the  Litany 
being  reserved  for  a  later  period  in  the  day. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  something  more 
than  usually  interesting  was  about  to  take  place  in 
the  old  city  of  Ethelbert.  Crowds  of  pilgrims 
had,  in  the  middle  ages,  visited  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  ;  but  their  journey  from 
London,  even  when  beguiled  by  such  tales  as  those 
which  Chaucer  has  recorded,  must  have  been  long 
and  wearisome  indeed  :  far  different  from  the  ex- 
cursion by  the  special  train,  which,  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock,  brought  its  rmmerous  passengers  to  the 
Canterbury  Station  of  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Kailway.  Thence  to  the  cathedral  straight 
was  the  course  of  most ;  and  truly  there  did  not 
seem  much  time  to  lose,  for  long  ere  this,  the  choir, 
aisles  and  transepts  were  being  filled,  and  every 
point  of  vantage  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of. 

But  what  is  it  which  attracts  so  many  visitors  to 
Canterbury  and  its  cathedral  on  this  29th  of  June, 
1864  ?  Every  year  upon  that  day  the  old  city 
receives  some  visitors  ;  but  usually  it  is  not  the 
cathedral,  but  the  other  great  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, the  missionary  college  of  St.  Augustine, 
which  is  the  chief  centre  of  attraction.  For  St. 
Peter's  Day  is  the  great  anniversary  of  the  college, 
when,  for  the  most  part,  some  colonial  or  missionary 
Bishop  preaches  in  the  chapel  and  joins  with  the 
members  of  the  college  in  celebrating  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  then,  having  delivered  a  second 
sermon  at  the  cathedral  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  honours  the 
college  by  his  presence  at  dinner  in  the  hall. 

But  to-day  the  cathedral  is  the  point  to  which 
all  are  tending,  and  the  object  of  the  concourse  is 
to  witness  one  of  the  chief  among  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.  Three  priests,  learned  and  pious  men, 
are  to  be  raised  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and  com- 
missioned to  execute  that  office  in  dioceses  as 
widely  separated  by  distance  as  they  are  different 
in  circumstance.  One  of  the  three,  the  able  head 
of  a  college  in  Oxford,  was  to  rule  over  an  ancient 
English  diocese,  and  to  preside  in  a  venerable 
cathedral ;  the  second,  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  was  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  the 
Church  in  one  of  our  colonies,  which,  having  been 
first  peopled  by  convicts,  has  hardly  yet  been 
purged  from  the  stain  of  crime  which  they  fixed 
upon  it  ;  the  third,  as  a  missionary  Bishop,  was  to 
carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  his  brethren 
according  to  the  flesh,  the  negroes  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger — himself  a  negro  of  pure  descent, 
the  first,  perhaps,  of  that  race,  who  had  been  called 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  household  of  God,  since 
the  time  when  the  once-flourishing  Churches  of 
Africa  were  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  Moslem 
conquest. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  ceremony  began,  and  by 
that  time  the  church  was  well  filled.  A  long  pro- 
cession entered,  headed  by  the  choristers  and  lay- 
clerks  of  the  cathedral,  who  filed  off  on  each  side, 
while  the  Archbishop,  attended  by  the  Dean  and 
the  other  cathedral  dignitaries,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester,  Lincoln,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and 


Victoria,  and  Bishop  Nixon,  late  of  Tasmania, 
advanced  towards  the  altar,  leaving  the  three 
persons  to  be  consecrated  to  take  their  appointed 
places  outside  the  rails.  The  Primate  then  read 
the  ante-communion  service,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
reading,  for  the  epistle,  the  affecting  passage.  Acts 
XX.  17 — 35,  which  describes  St.  Paul's  farewell 
charge  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  for  the  Gospel,  the  no  less  affecting 
conversation  of  our  Lord  with  St.  Peter,  St.  John 
xxi.  15 — 17.  The  Nicene  Creed  having  been  sung 
to  the  solemn  strains  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  who  lies 
buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Professor  Mansel 
entered  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  closely  reasoned 
sermon,  taking  for  his  text,  2  Peter  iii.  3,  4. 

At,  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  Bishops 
about  to  be  consecrated  retired,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  their  rochets,  and  during  their  absence 
the  beautiful  chorus  of  Mendelssohn,  "  How  lovely 
are  the  messengers,"  (St.  Paul,)  was  sung. 

As  the  Bishops  about  to  be  consecrated  returned 
into  the  choir,  they  were  met  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Lincoln,  and  the  former,  taking 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Jeune,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Peter- 
borough, presented  him  to  the  Archbishop  for  con- 
secration. The  Queen's  Mandate  having  been  read, 
and  the  oaths  administered,  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Bristol,  and  Bishoj)  Nixon,  in  like  manner 
presented-  Dr.  Bromby  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Tasmania,  his  own  Diocesan  and  his  predecessor  in 
the  Bishopric  thus  acting  as  his  sponsors.  The 
letters  patent  necessary  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Colonial  Bishop  were  then  read,  and  the  oaths 
administered  to  him  likewise.  Lastly,  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Victoria  presented  Dr.  Crowther, 
and  the  license  for  his  consecration  was  read,  three 
different  forms  being  required  by  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  several  dioceses.  Then  followed 
the  Litany,  chanted  by  the  precentor  and  choir, 
and  the  solemn  questions  addressed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop to  those  who  were  about  to  be  consecrated. 
These  then  retired  once  more  to  put  on  the  rest  of 
the  Episcopal  habit,  and  in  the  interval  the  anthem, 
"  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  was  sung. 
They  soon  returned  and  knelt  at  the  altar-rails, 
when  the  hymn,  Veni  Creator,  "  Come  Holy  Ghost, 
our  souls  inspire,"  was  begun  by  the  Archbishop, 
and  continued  by  the  choir.  After  another  prayer 
the  actual  consecration  by  imposition  of  hands 
took  place,  the  Archbishop  being  joined  in  this 
by  all  the  Bishops  who  were  present ;  and  then  the 
newly  consecrated  Bishops,  and  those  of  the  cathe- 
dral clergy  who  had  remained  in  the  choir,  took 
their  places  at  the  altar.  It  was  an  affecting  sight, 
the  choir  and  transepts  filled  with  worshippers,  and 
the  altar,  covered  with  its  fair  white  cloth,  and 
decked  with  eucharistic  vessels,  raised,  so  as  to  be 
in  fullest  sight  of  all,  upon  that  noble  flight  of 
steps,  and  surrounded  by  so  numerous  a  band  of 
clergy,  the  Archbishop,  eight  Bishops,  and  sixteen 
priests  and  deacons,  while  among  the  congregation 
were  the  surpliced  scholars  of  the  King's  School, 
and  the  sons  of  Kaffir  chiefs,  who,  being  about  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  would  remember  this 
interesting  ceremony  as  almost  the  last  thing  seen  ~ 
by  them  in  England.  Tlie  alms  were  collected 
during  the  reading  of  the  offertory  sentences,  and 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  having  withdrawn,  the 
Holy  Eucharist  was  administered  to  about  200 
communicants. 
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The  service,  a  somewhat  long  one,  being  con- 
cluded, the  claims  of  hunger  asserted  themselves, 
and  would  be  satisfied.  Large  provision  had  been 
made  to  meet  them.  The  Dean  entertained  the 
Bishops  and  a  very  large  party  of  clergy  and  others, 
and  smaller  gatherings  were  found  in  nearly  every 
house  in  the  precincts,  and  elsewhere  in  the  town. 

And  then,  for  those  who  returned  the  same 
afternoon,  there  was  not  much  time  to  spare  :  just 
enough  for  a  hurried  visit  to  St.  Augustine's  College 
or  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  so  to  the  railway  station, 
through  the  neat  public  gardens  of  the  Dane  John. 

But  many  who  came  to  witness  the  consecration 
had  not  yet  done  with  Canterbury :  they  had 
another  day  to  spend  there,  and  could  devote 
longer  time  to  sight-seeing  :  could  find  out  the 
Chequers  of  the  Hope,  with  its  hundred-bedded 
dormitory,  where  Chaucer's  pilgrims  rested  after 
their  long  journey  ;  the  old  castle,  now  dismantled 
and  used  as  a  coal  store  by  the  gas  company  ;  St. 
Dunstan's  Church,  where  Sir  Thomas  More's  head 
was  buried ;  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  on  St. 
Thomas's  Hill,  and  other  objects  of  modern  or 
antiquarian  interest.  They,  too,  could  go  about  the 
cathedral,  and  note  the  various  works  of  restoration 
and  improvement  which  are  going  on,  especially 
the  careful  restoration  of  the  south-west  porch, 
which,  with  the  west  front,  is  having  its  niches 
once  more  filled  with  figures,  four  of  which,  repre- 
senting King  Ethelbert  and  Bertha  his  Queen,  and 
two  of  the  great  Archbishops,  Augustine  and 
Lanfranc,  are  already  in  position.  Several  others 
are  promised,  but  the  work  is  large,  and  there  is 
room  for  the  co-operation  of  many  helpers. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  June  30,  was  the  speech 
day  of  the  King's  School,  attached  to  the  cathedral, 
a  day  of  great  interest  to  the  inliabitants  of  the 
city,  and  to  old  scholars,  who,  having  gone  to  one 
of  the  Universities,  or  entered  upon  their  callings 
in  life,  still  look  back  with  fond  regard  to  the 
place  of  ,  their  early  education.  And  this  year  the 
interest  was  somewhat  increased,  by  the  fact  that 
the  new' school  buildings,  comprising  a  house  for 
the  Head  Master,  with  hall,  studies  and  dormitories 
for  the  boys,  were  now  ready  for  occupation,  and 
were  to  be  formally  taken  possession  of  on  this 
day. 

Divine  service  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  at 
eleven,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  the  whole 
resident  staff  of  the  cathedral,  the  entire  school, 
and  a  large  congregation  of  old  scholars  and  of 
inhabitants  of  Canterbury.  An  eloquent  and 
touching  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Very  Kev. 
Dr.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  formerly  Canon 
of  Canterbury,  and  in  that  capacity  often  an 
examiner  of  the  school,  and  the  founder  of  one 
of  its  prizes.  He  spoke  in  earnest  words  of  the 
feelings  with  which  he  revisited  a  place  in  which 
he  had  spent  many  happy  years,  and  pomted  out 
the  use  to  which,  in  the  discipline  of  the  heart  and 
the  direction  of  the  life,  such  feelings  should  be 
put.  The  service  over,  a  large  party  assembled  in 
the  old  Sermon  House,  or  Chapter  House,  as  it  is 
now  more  frequently  called,  to  hear  the  senior  boys 
recite  their  selected  speeches,  and  the  verses,  origi- 
nal and  translated,  for  which  prizes  had  been  given. 
After  reading  a  list,  and  a  tolerably  long  one  it 
was,  of  honours  lately  gained  at  the  Universities 
by  old  pupils  of  the  school,  several  of  whom  were 
present  to  hear  themselves  thus  favourably  men- 


tioned, the  Head  Master  proceeded  to  distribute 
the  prizes,  which  those  who  had  earned  them  re- 
ceived amidst  the  applause  of  their  schoolfellows, 
and  the  smiles  and  congratulations  of  their  friends. 
A  few  words  from  the  Dean  brought  the  ceremony 
to  an  end,  and  the  boys,  on  emerging  into  the 
cloisters,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  satisfaction 
by  cheering  to  the  echo  their  Masters,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  the  Ladies,  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, &c. 

Next  followed  what  was  in  one  sense  the  event 
of  the  day,  the  formal  taking  possession  of  the  new 
buildings,  which  was  done  in  true  English  style,  by 
a  dinner,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  cold  collation, 
given  by  Dr.  Mitchinson,  the  Head  Master,  in  the 
new  hall.  Bishop  Nixon,  the  clergy  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  mayor,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the 
Town  Council,  a  few  masters  of  other  schools,  a 
number  of  old  King's  scholars,  and  other  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  school,  were  present,  some 
interesting  speeches  were  delivered,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  nearly  701.  was  made  towards  the  fund  for 
the  increase  of  exhibitions  from  the  school  to  the 
LTniversities.  The  party  then  broke  up,  some  to 
examine  the  buildings,  others  to  clasp  the  hand 
and  enjoy  the  intercourse  of  friends  with  whom 
this  anniversary  gives  the  only  opportunity  of 
meeting.  Let  us  go  with  the  former.  The  new 
erection  occupies  a  portion  of  two  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  known  as  the  Mint  Yard,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  under  some  Norman  arches,  near  the 
Green  Court  Gate  of  the  Precincts.  The  Head 
Master's  house  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  square, 
and  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Guesten 
Hall,  to  which  access  was  gained  by  the  beautiful 
Norman  staircase,  which  is  still  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  cathedral  buildings.  At 
the  north-east  corner,  over  the  kitchens  and  offices, 
is  the  dining  hall,  the  scene  of  the  festivity  just 
mentioned,  a  fine  room,  with  a  good  east  window 
and  a  high-pitched,  open-timbered  roof.  Adjoining 
this,  but  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mint  Yard,  are 
dormitories  for  between  forty  and  fifty  boys,  each 
cubicle  separated  from  the  rest  by  wood  work  on 
the  sides  and  curtains  in  front ;  a  set  of  studies 
for  the  senior  boys,  besides  assistant  master's  and 
matron's  rooms,  sick  wards,  lavatories,  &c.  The 
work  seemed  to  have  been  well  done,  and  the 
arrangements  to  be  complete  and  satisfactory. 

But,  as  yet,  gentlemen  only  had  taken  part  in 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  buildings,  and  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  ill  omen  if  the  fair  sex  did  not  grace 
with  their  presence  some  part  at  least  of  the  especial 
business  of  the  day.  To  avoid  this.  Dr.  Mitchinson 
had  invited  for  the  evening  a  large  party  of  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  for  some  hours  the  new 
hall,  which  proved  to  be  an  excellent  room  for 
music,  resounded  to  the  tones  of  instrument  and 
voice. 

Thus  ended  our  two  days  at  Canterbury.  We 
cannot  look  back  upon  them  without  a  hearty 
desire  for  the  success,  in  their  several  spheres,  of 
the  three  Bishops  who  were  then  consecrated,  and 
for  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  school  which  is 
fostered,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  wings  of  the  Me- 
tropolitical  Cathedral.  E. 
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THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

{Continued  from  page  364.) 

The  winter  of  1861-2  was  a  very  severe  one, 
and  the  start  of  miners  for  Cariboo  was  delayed 
till  late  in  the  spring.  Many  had  the  imprudence 
to  push  on  in  advance  of  the  pack-trains,  and  great 
distress  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Every  mail  which  reached  Victoria  brought 
hundreds  of  gold-seekers,  of  whom  many  were 
from  Canada,  and  some  from  England.  These  last 
were  welcomed  as  likely  to  become  better  settlers 
than  the  men  of  many  nations  who  had  hitherto 
composed  the  population.  They  encamped  outside 
the  town,  filled  with  hope  and  excitement  by  the 
reports  which  came  down  from  Cariboo,  500  miles 
distant.  Many  of  these  fair  auguries  were  fulfilled  ; 
but  of  all  those  eager  hundreds,  many  a  one  re- 
turned broken,  or  "stnipped,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
having  been  unable  to  strike  paying  claims,  or  else 
mined  by  the  enormous  price  of  necessaries. 

The  winter  disappeared  at  last,  and  the  rush 
took  place  by  all  the  various  routes  which  were 
open  by  this  time.  The  wagon  roads  only  existed 
for  a  very  small  part  of  the  way  ;  the  rest  of  the 
journey  was  by  "  trails,"  or  tracks,  through  the 
forest,  and  over  the  swamps  and  mountains,  marked, 
in  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  toilsome  portions, 
by  the  carcases  of  mules  and  horses  ;  for  the  pack- 
trains  often  suff"er  great  distress  from  the  scarcity 
of  forage. 

When  Cariboo  is  reached,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  among  a  wilderness  of  mountains, — known 
as  the  Bald  Mountains, — intersected  by  numerous 
valleys,  rivers,  and  lakes.  The  smaller  streams  are 
generally  called  "  creeks,"  and  it  is  along  their 
banks  that  the  precious  ore  has  been  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  position  of  those  which 
were  the  chief  objects  of  attention  in  1861-2  will 
be  found  laid  down,  with  tolerable  correctness,  in 
Arrowsmith's  map  of  the  country.  Nearly  all 
these  valleys  are  more  or  less  auriferous  ;  the  three 
richest,  in  1862,  being  Williams'  Creek,  Antler 
Creek,  and  Lightning  Creek.  They  are  all  pretty 
much  alike  in  their  general  appearance,  and  a 
description  of  Antler  will  serve  for  all  the  other 
creeks  as  well. 

"  You  can  picture  to  yourseK  a  valley,  narrow, 
and  densely  wooded  v/ith  fine  trees,  a  stream  of 
inconsiderable  size  flowing  along  it,  with  a  flat  of 
200  yards,  or  less,  on  either  side,  before  the  steep 
hills  rise  which  shut  it  in.  Ascending  these  hiUs, 
you  would  pass  for  two  or  three  hours  through 
tha,  forest,  before  emerging  upon  the  bald  grassy 
summits  and  sides  which  you  can  see  rising  above 
the  trees  as  you  look  down  the  vaUey.  Scattered 
up  and  down  on  the  flat  (which  is  by  this  time 
cleared)  are  log-huts,  shanties,  and  tents,  Avhose 
occupants  have  '  claims '  on  either  side  of  the 
stream.  The  creek  itself  has  no  beauty  ;  for  the 
water  is  brown  and  thick  with  mud,  and  the  sides 
are  mined  away.  Sometimes  the  river-bed  has 
been  undermined,  and  the  water  is  carried  along  in 
a  '  flume,'  at  one  end  of  which  a  huge  water-wheel 
is  fixed,  whose  revolutions  work  the  apparatus 
which  pumps  water  from  the  excavations  below. 
The  creaking  and  groaning  of  these  (like  so  many 


windmills)  may  be  heard  high  up  in  the  forest,  and 
are  the  first  intimations  to  the  traveller  that  he  is 
approaching  his  journey's  end.  At  a  point  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  stands  '  the  city  '—two 
rows  of  shanties,  some  sixty  in  number,  which,  with 
one  or  two  more  pretentious  edifices  of  boards, 
form  a  street  about  twelve  feet  wide."  . 

The  same  writer  (one  of  the  Victoria  clergy)  thus 
describes  "  Our  first  Sunday  in  the  Mines  "  : — 

"  There  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  place 
wherein  to  hold  Divine  Service.  While  Sheep- 
shanks went  up  and  down  to  give  notice  to  such  as 
he  might  see  that  there  would  be  service,  I  went 
to  look  for  a  place.  Business  was  in  full  swing, 
and  the  narrow  street  was  crowded  with  rough- 
looking  miners,  traders,  muleteers,  and  packers, 
who  evidently  found  Svmday  their  best  working- 
day.  All  stared  at  the  sight  of  a  man  in  garments 
that  by  courtesy  might  be  called  '  black,'  and  a  tie 
which  was  meant  for  '  white.'  They  told  me  of  a 
room  which  had  just  been  added  to  the  Express 
office,  which  might  be  available.  I  went  and  looked 
in  ;  it  was  filled  with  men  and  tobacco-smoke,  and 
I  could  hear  the  '  chmk,  chink '  of  coins  on  the 
green  cloth.  It  was  a  gambling-saloon.  I  then 
tried  what,  till  lately,  had  been  an  empty  store  ;  it 
was  occupied  now  by  three  women,  who  live  here 
on  the  wages  of  iniquity.  At  last,  after  a  long 
search,  I  found  a  small  room,  entered  through  a 
drinking-saloon,  which  the  owner  consented  to  let 
us  use.  Forthwith  a  notice  was  written  out  in  large 
letters  on  a  sheet  of  paper  (a  scarce  and  dear  article 
here),  that  Divine  Service  would  be  held  inside, 
at  noon,  and  again  in  the  evening,  by  two  English 
clergymen.  We  got  a  few  benches,  arranged  our 
room,  and  rang  the  bell  for  service — I  should  say 
'  beat  the  triangle '  up  and  down  the  street — re- 
ceiving an  abundance  of  '  chaftV  not  always  of  the 
most  reverent  or  friendly  kind.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  we  had  twenty  persons.  Sheepshanks  read 
prayers  from  the  cards  of  Service,  we  had  two 
hymns,  and  I  preached.  In  the  saloon  opening 
from  our  room,  men  were  smoking  and  drinking. 
When  the  sermon  began,  some  of  them  came  and 
stood  by  the  door,  and,  as  I  was  close  to  it,  all  in 
the  outer  room  could  hear,  my  subject  being  '  our 
heavenly  birthright.'  We  had  thirty  at  Evening 
Service  ;  the  room  was  full,  and  there  were  several 
in  the  outer  saloon.  Thus  our  first  Sunday  in  the 
mines  was  passed.  On  the  same  day,  the  Bishop 
was  at  Williams'  Creek,  and  Mr.  Knipe  at  Light- 
ning ;  so  the  three  principal  centres  of  mining 
were  occupied." 

The  valley  of  Williams'  Creek  (otherwise  known 
as  Richfield)  is  narrower  than  that  of  Antler,  the 
stream,  in  size  and  appearance,  greatly  resembling 
a  flooded  street-gutter.  This  creek  was  the  cliief 
seat  of  wealth  in  1862  ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  give,  in  the  words  of  the  correspondent  already 
quoted,  a  "  description  of  the  process  of  '  prospect- 
ing,' '  taking  up,'  and  '  working  a  claim.'  " 

"  Suppose  a  party  newly  arrived  on  some  creek, 
and  about  to  '  go  into  mining,'  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  '  get  a  prospect.'  For  this,  they  proceed  to 
sink  holes  close  to  the  stream,  and,  as  they  go 
through  the  upper  layer  of  earth,  they  test  it  by 
washing  some  in  a  metal  dish.  The  '  pay-dirt '  is 
generally  some  way  below  the  surface,  lying  over 
the  bed-rock,  though  all  above  may  be  impreg- 
nated, more  or  less,  with  the  precious  dust.    If  no 
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prospect  is  obtained,  they  move  on  to  some  other 
place,  sink  more  holes,  and  so  on,  till  the  indica- 
tions are  sufficiently  good  to  justify  more  extensive 
operations.  They  then  '  take  up '  claims,  the  allow- 
ance to  each  man  being  100  feet  square.  A  party, 
say  of  five,  may  take  a  piece  of  100  feet  frontage 
on  the  creek,  and  running  back  500  feet ;  or  they 
may  take  500  feet  on  the  creek,  running  back  100 
feet,  and  so  on.  Whatever  the  amount,  they  must 
mark  the  four  corners  by  driving  in  four  posts,  as 
their  boundaries.  They  then  proceed  to  record  the 
claim  with  the  nearest  Gold  Commissioner,  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  form  ;  the  number  in  the  record 
entry  is  the  number  of  the  miner's  licence.  Every 
one  mining  in  Columbia  must  take  out  a  "  free 
miner's  licence,"  which  entitles  him  to  mine 
wherever  he  will,  and  protects  him  in  his  avoca- 
tion. It  is  valid  for  one  year.  Without  it,  you 
cannot  enter  any  claim  before  the  magistrate,  and  if 
any  one  who  is  a  free  miner  likes  to  oust  you,  or, 
in  technical  language,  'jump  your  claim,'  he  may 
do  so  ;  you,  not  being  a  free  miner,  have  no  right 
to  one  at  all.  However,  our  party  have  all  got 
licences,  and  are  therefore  safe,  provided  the  claim 
be  recorded.  As  long  as  you  are  working  on  it,  no 
one  can  dispossess  you,  unless  you  were  to  leave  it 
for  a  day  :  in  that  case,  any  one  else  could  '  jump ' 
it ;  but  if  it  had  been  recorded,  you  could  recover 
it,  on  showing  before  the  Commissioner  that  it  was 
being  worked  within  seventy-two  hours.  You  must 
be  careful  not  to  have  more  ground  than  your  party 
is  entitled  to.  If  a  party  of  four  are  working  a 
set  of  claims  measuring  480  feet,  I  may  go  and 
'jump'  the  80  feet  by  which  they  exceed  their 
allowance. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  modus  operandi  as  practised  on 
Williams'  Creek.  I  said  that  the  '  pay-dirt '  usually 
lies  upon  the  bed-rock  ;  the  nearer  to  the  rock,  the 
richer  is  the  pay-dirt.  But  the  lucky  miners  who 
first  lighted  upon  Williams'  Creek  made  a  great 
discovery  ;  viz.  that  there  was  an  old  channel,  in 
wliich  the  stream  had  flowed  in  former  ages — a 
channel  at  a  lower  level,  wherein  the  gold  lay  in 
jpieces.  Sometimes  this  channel  was  under  the 
present  bed  of  the  brook  ;  sometimes  it  went  away 
into  the  bank,  as  if  the  hill  had  come  down  and 
covered  it.  The  great  aim  has,  therefore,  ever  been 
to  reach  this  old  bed,  and  so  strike  the  deposit 
therein  contained.  Let  us  suppose  a  party  to  have 
got  a  good  lot  of  claims.  They  then  proceed  to 
sink  one  or  more  shafts  down  to  the  bed-rock, 
which  is  generally  at  a  depth  of  from  25  feet  to  45 
feet.  As  soon  as  they  touch  the  rock,  they  begin 
'  drifting,'  i.  e.  running  one  or  more  tunnels,  till 
they  have  ascertained  how  the  rock  is  '  pitching.' 
If  it  pitches  down  towards  the  hill,  they  must 
follow  it  along  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rises 
towards  the  hill,  they  know  that  the  old  channel  is 
more  under  the  existing  stream.  When  the  mmer 
finds  the  rock  horizontal  in  one  direction,  and 
pitching  down  in  the  other,  he  runs  his  '  drift ' 
along,  till  he  finds  it  rising  up  again  ;  he  then 
knows  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  channel. 
There  he  finds  the  gold — pounds  of  it,  sometimes, 
lying  in  one  spot.  He  runs  his  drift  up  and  down 
the  old  channel,  the  blue  clay  being  sent  up  in 
buckets,  and  emptied  into  the  sluice-boxes,  where 
it  is  washed.  A  constant  stream  of  water  flows 
through  these,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  every  ten 
feet  or  so,  are  nailed  cross-pieces,  called  '  riffles.' 


The  gold,  by  its  weight,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sluice-box,  and  is  caught  by  the  first  riffle  ;  any 
that  escapes  is  pretty  sure  to  be  stopped  by  the 
second  or  third.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  water 
is  shut  off ;  the  mixture  of  gold,  stones,  gravel,  and 
dirt  at  each  riffle  is  collected  into  pans  ;  and  this 
again  is  '  washed  up.'  I  have  seen  a  couple  of 
hundred  ounces,  and  more,  in  a  single  pan,  the 
result  of  one  day's  work. 

"  The  valley  contracts  in  one  part,  and  the 
stream  flows  through  a  small  canon,  or  pass.  The 
six  most  famous  claims  are  at  that  spot  ;  and,  in 
order  to  work  them,  the  creek  has  been  '  flumed,' 
i.  e.  carried  along  in  a  wide  wooden  sluice,  and  then 
the  soil  is  dug  away  down  to  the  old  channel.  As 
fast  as  they  excavate,  the  '  dirt'  is  shovelled  into 
smaller  sluices,  fed  from  the  main  flume,  having 
cross-pieces  to  catch  any  precious  grains  which 
may  lurk  among  the  dirt.  The  '  tailings,'  that  is, 
the  waste  water  and  mud,  are  carried  into  the  large 
flume  at  the  lower  end  of  the  claim.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  to  keep  the  excavations  free  of  the 
water  which  is  always  oozing  out  from  springs 
in  the  bank  ?  By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  at 
the  lower  end  of  each  company's  claim,  a  huge 
water-wheel  is  placed  in  the  large  flume  ;  the  rush 
of  the  water  turning  this,  it  causes  to  revolve  a 
smaller  wheel,  on  which  runs  a  broad  strap,  with 
miniature  buckets  attached  thereto,  like  a  common 
dredging-niachine,  which  constantly  draws  up  the 
water  from  the  excavations,  and  turns  it  into  the 
main  flume.  It  is  a  rough  but  efiectual  contrivance. 
We  watched  Cunningham's  company  '  wash  up ' 
one  day  ;  the  residuum  amounted  to  146  ounces, 
some  of  it  in  pieces  weighing  three  and  four  ounces 
each.  Another  day,  as  I  passed  by  Grier  and 
Price's  claim,  I  met  the  latter  carrying  a  pan  of 
nuggets  ;  he  had  picked  the  gold,  piece  by  piece, 
out  of  a  crevice  in  the  bed-rock,  and  then  scraped 
off  about  a  spadeful  of  the  slaty  surface,  which  he 
put  into  a  pan  and  washed.  The  product  of  this  was 
the  nice  little  sum  of  $509,  and  it  took  him  exactly 
four  minutes  to  work  it !  I  asked  him  what  his 
yield  had  been  during  the  previous  week  :  the 
gains  of  three  days  had  amounted  to  1,572Z.  sterling. 
Another  man  told  me  that  his  largest  yield  in  any 
one  day  had  been  above  1,332Z.  sterling." 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  prove  the  exceed- 
ing richness  of  the  Cariboo  gold-fields  ;  and  the 
description  of  the  process  by  which  their  wealth  is 
obtained  must  have  shown  clearly  the  folly  of  the 
hundreds,  who,  leaving  other  employments,  have 
hurried  up  to  the  mines  to  seek  their  fortune, 
though  destitute  of  capital  or  experience.  It  is 
strange  that  men  should  be  so  blinded  by  the  thirst 
for  gold.  What  man  in  his  senses  would  dream 
of  quitting  a  banker's  desk,  or  a  tradesman's  coun- 
ter, or  a  luxurious  home,  in  order,  single-handed, 
to  open  a  coal-pit,  or  to  work  a  copper-mine  ? 
Yet  this  folly  has  been  committed  many  times  in 
every  gold  colony  ;  and  though,  here  and  there, 
some  penniless  man  has  met  with  the  fortune 
which  he  sought,  hundreds  more  hare  been  plunged 
into  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  question  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  "  Is  British 
Columbia  the  better  or  the  worse  for  all  the  treasure 
which  is  found  within  it  ?  "  To  this  the  reply  must 
be,  that  the  wealth  of  this  colony  has  been,  like 
that  of  most  others,  a  source  of  mingled  good  and 
evil.  The  colony  is  young,  and  the  evil  is  the  most 
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prominent  just  now  ;  but,  since  the  gold  is  one  of 
God's  creatures,  it  is,  doubtless,  good  and  profitable, 
if  it  be  received  aright.  Of  course,  it  is  liable  to 
be  perverted  to  evil,  like  everything  else  which  the 
Creator  once  pronounced  to  be  "  very  good  ; "  and, 
from  its  close  connexion  with  that  lust  which  we 
are  told  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  the  offence  which  it 
brings  is  more  flagrant  than  in  the  case  of  more 
insidious  temptations.  Yet  God,  "  who  alone  can 
order  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of  sinful  men," 
uses  even  their  passions  to  work  out  His  own  wise 
purposes,  and  brings  good  out  of  many  circum- 
stances where  we  should  never  have  sought  it. 
Those  who  rush  most  eagerly  to  the  gold  countries 
are  generally  the  scum  of  the  nations.  Fierce, 
daring,  and  too  often  as  reckless  of  other  men's 
lives  as  they  are  of  *heir  own,  profane  and  de- 
sperate, no  wonder  that  the  places  where  they 
dwell  for  the  time  are  the  scenes  of  the  most 
frightful  Avickedness.  But,  then,  these  men  are 
admirable  pioneers  for  others  of  a  different  stamp. 
Nothing  seems  to  turn  them  back,  if  they  know 
the  prize  to  be  before  them  ;  and  more  has  been 
done  through  their  means,  during  the  -last  five 
years,  towards  opening  up  that  fine  country  than 
in  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 

Of  all  the  crowds  who  have  mined  in  British 
Columbia,  few,  comparatively,  are  likely  to  become 
settlers.  The  gambling  spirit  is  too  strong  in  them 
— the  wild  excitement  of  amassing  untold  wealth 
one  week,  and  squandering  it  the  next,  has  become 
a  second  nature — and  the  patience,  foresight,  and 
hopefulness  under  difficulties,  so  necessary  in  the 
colonial  farmer,  are  wanting  in  the  genuine  gold- 
digger.  It  is  well,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  that 
they  should  not  become  residents.  They  are  of  use 
in  their  generation  in  jireparing  the  way  for  a  better 
class  of  colonists  ;  and  their  own  better  interests 
are  not  uncared  for,  if  they  will  but  hearken. 
Every  year  the  clergy  visit  the  mines,  undergoing 
toil  and  privation,  and  meeting  with  little  but  dis- 
couragement, in  order  to  bear  witness  for  their 
Master,  and  to  turn  some  sinner  from  his  evil  way. 
At  first  the  miners  could  not  imagine  what  brought 
the  "  preachers,"  and  thought  they  only  wanted  to 
make  a  "  pile,"  and  then  to  depart ;  but  now  they 
acknowledge  the  unselfish  motives  of  the  mission- 
aries, and,  in  their  own  way,  are  often  grateful  to 
them.  We,  who  can  better  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy,  may  do  something,  by 
our  prayers  and  alms,  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  those 
devoted  men  who  have  gone  forth,  not  for  cor- 
ruptible silver  and  gold,  but  for  the  glory  of  God, 
stirred  by  an  ardent  love  for  the  erring  souls  which 
were  bought  with  Christ's  own  blood. 

Columbia  has  other  sources  of  wealth  besides 
gold,  which  in  time  will,  no  doubt,  bring  in  a  large 
revenue.  At  present,  men  and  money  are  scarce  ; 
and  it  is  vexatious  to  see  all  that  gold  carried  out 
of  the  country,  when  it  might  be  so  profitably 
employed  in  farming  and  other  pursuits.  Coal  is, 
even  now,  extensively  worked  in  Vnncouver,  and 
it  is  known  to  exist  in  large  quantity  on  the  main- 
land also.  The  western  coast  of  North  America  is 
very  deficient  in  good  harbours  ;  therefore,  Esqui- 
malt,  close  to  Victoria,  is  likely  to  become  of  great 
importance.  When  our  vessels  stand  in  need  of 
repair,  they  jire,  at  present,  ol)liged  to  go  into  dock 
at  San  Francisco  ;  l)ut  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  building  of  docks,  l)oth 


wet  and  dry,  will  do  away  with  this  inconvenience. 
The  forests  of  the  two  colonies  afforcl  timber  to  any 
amount,  and  a  large  trade  may  be  looked  for ; 
already  there  are  a  few  companies  engaged  in  it, 
and  there  is  room  for  many  more. 

The  fisheries,  too,  might  become  very  profitable, 
under  good  management.  The  rivers  and  bays  of 
Columbia  literally  swarm  with  salmon  and  other 
fish,  which  form  the  chief  article  of  food  among  the 
Indians  during  winter.  One  of  the  clergy  relates, 
that  he  stood  one  day  by  a  river,  watching  an 
Indian  fishing.  The  man  had  a  long  pole,  with  a 
bag-net  at  the  end  of  it.  Standing  on  a  projecting 
rock,  he  plunged  the  net  into  the  water,  and  scooped 
it  down  stream,  and  in  about  five  mmutes  he  had 
captured  six  fine  salmon.  Another  day,  as  the. 
Bishop  was  passing  down  one  of  the  rivers  in  a 
boat,  he  and  his  companions  felt  the  boat  posi- 
tively jostled  by  the  hundreds  of  fish  which  were 
rushing  past.  It  may  be  interesting  to  amateur 
fishermen  to  know  that  the  salmon  of  British  Co- 
lumbia will  not  rise  to  any  fly  ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  prejudice  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  They 
do  not,  therefore,  aff'ord  any  sport ;  but  people  who 
fish  for  a  livelihood  are  not  likely  to  be  particular 
as  to  how  they  catch  either  the  salmon  or  the  sea- 
fish,  and  strange  implements  are  sometimes  in  use 
for  the  purpose.  The  Bishop  was  visiting  a  settler's 
house,  one  day,  which  stood  close  to  the  shore. 
They  invited  him  to  dine,  and  on  his  consenting  to 
do  so,  the  daughter  was  desired  to  "go  out  and 
get  some  fish  for  dinner."  The  damsel  took  up  a 
bucket  and  a  rake,  and,  stepping  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  she  raked  ashore  as  many  fish  as  she 
wanted,  and  returned  to  the  house. 

There  is  excellent  land  for  farming,  both  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia  and  in  Vancouver  ;  and  when  more 
roads  have  opened  a  market,  many  men  will  pro- 
bably take  up  ground  for  cultivation.  At  present, 
the  "  ranches,"  or  farms,  which  have  been  most 
lucrative  are  those  on  the  way  to  the  mines  ;  else- 
where, the  lack  of  roads  for  transport  has  prevented 
farmers  from  making  as  much  by  their  produce  as 
might  have  been  hoped  from  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Victoria  is  a  free  port,  and  the  Oregon  farmers 
can  bring  in  their  grain  and  provisions  by  sea,  and 
this  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over  the  Colum- 
bian farmer,  who  is  dependent  on  pack-trains — a 
most  expensive  mode  of  carriage.  When  roads  are 
more  plentiful,  this  difficulty  will  be  removed. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  the  attention  of 
Columbian  well-wishers  has  been  directed,  i,  e.  the 
great  disproportion  between  the  sexes.  A  remedy 
for  this  is  much  to  be  desired  ;  for  nothing  would 
tend  more  to  give  a  settled  character  to  the  popu- 
lation than  the  immigration  of  a  large  number  of 
respectable  women.  The  want  of  home  ties,  with 
all  their  precious  influences,  tells  sadly  upon  the 
majority  of  the  colonists,  among  whom  immorality 
of  the  worst  description  is  very  prevalent.  The 
better  ones  admit  and  lament  this  state  of  things  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  Mission  could  hardly  confer  a 
greater  benefit,  both  on  the  Church  and  on  society, 
than  by  facilitating  the  emigration  of  women  of 
good  character,  who  would  find  situations  as  domes- 
tic servants,  and  would,  ere  long,  become  settled 
in  homes  of  their  own.  A  committee  was  formed 
in  London,  a])Out  two  years  ago,  with  this  very 
object,  and  about  forty  young  women  were  sent  out 
under  its  auspices,  who  are  now  doing  well  in  the. 
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colony,  some  being  already  married.  But  the  com- 
mittee has  been  given  up  for  want  of  support ;  and 
unless  it  can  be  revived,  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply 
the  female  element  which  is  so  much  needed.  If 
the  friends  of  British  Columbia  will  do  what  they 
can  to  promote  this,  and  other  schemes  of  useful- 
ness, the  development  of  the  country  will  be  rapid 
and  successful. 


AMEEICA. 
No.  3. 

The  period  which  succeeded  the  peace  with 
England  proved  one  of  great  confusion  in  America. 
The  interests  of  different  States  were  at  variance 
one  with  another,  and  became  the  occasion  of  jea- 
lousy and  discord.  All  felt  the  need  of  some 
established  form  of  government,  of  some  master- 
mind to  take  the  lead  in  public  affairs.  A  General 
Convention,  the  object  of  which  was  the  settlement 
of  the  Federal  Government,  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1787,  and,  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
General  Washington  was  placed  at  its  head.  He 
had  taken  leave  of  his  companions  in  arms  five 
years  previously,  and,  persisting  in  his  refusal  to 
accept  any  recompense  for  his  services,  had  retired 
agam  into  private  life,  at  his  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  whence  he  was  now  summoned. 

The  result  of  the  Convention  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  new  fonn  of  Government,  which 
would  enable  Congress  to  decide  upon  national 
acts,  without  asking  the  consent  of  each  separate 
State.  Eleven  of  the  States  accepted  at  once  the 
new  Constitution,  and  General  Washington  was 
elected  as  their  first  President,  April  14,  1789. 

The  Government  of  America,  as  then  established, 
and  as,  with  few,  if  any,  alterations,  it  has  since 
remained,  is  a  pure  Democracy.  The  President, 
the  officers  of  state,  the  judges,  the  members  of  the 
Government,  are  all  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Congress,  which  now  meets  at  Washington,  con- 
sists of  two  Chambers — the  Senate,  and  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives.  Each  State  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Senate,  and  a  certain  number,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  to  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives, As  is  the  case  in  our  own  Constitution, 
no  Act  can  become  a  law  until  it  has  passed  both 
Chambers.  The  functions  of  the  President  are 
intended  to  be  identical  with  those  of  a  European 
sovereign,  but,  in  fact,  differ  materially.  His  tenure 
of  office  is  only  for  four  years,  though  he  may  be 
re-elected.  His  principal  source  of  interest  arises 
from  Government  appointments,  which  amount  to 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand,  and,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  change  with  the  Government.  The 
sovereignty,  however,  does  not  reside  in  the  Presi- 
dent, or  in  either  of  the  two  Chambers,  but  in  the 
people.  Each  separate  State  has  its  own  Governor, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  whose  powers 
are  all  but  absolute,  so  that  there  have  been  times 
when  they  have  appeared  to  claim  the  right  of 
declaring  peace  and  war  ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  struggle,  separate  States  have  bid  defiance 
to  tlie  C'entral  Government,  Avhen  the  laws  it  pro- 
posed were  at  variance  with  their  particuhtr  in- 
terests, and  Congress  has  been  forced  to  yield. 


The  peculiar  Constitution  of  the  country,  which 
is  a  Federal  Union  of  distinct  and  independent 
States,  has  given  rise  to  two  political  parties — the 
Democratic  and  the  Eepublican.  The  aim  of  the 
former  is  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  people  within 
the  limits  of  their  respective  States,  and  regards 
the  Union  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  the  separate  existence  of  each 
State  ;  while  the  latter  desire  to  merge  all  into  one 
great  Commonwealth,  the  Government  of  which 
should  be  supreme. 

Alison,  writmg  on  the  subject,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  has  described  with  curious  precision 
the  present  crisis.  "  It  does  not  require,"  says 
he,  "  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  a  vast 
confederacy  of  separate  States,  each  with  its  own 
legislation  and  armed  force,  and  actuated,  from 
difference  of  climate  and  situation,  by  opposite 
and  conflicting  interests,  held  together  by  so  slender 
a  tie,  is  not  destined  to  hang  long  together.  The 
very  difference  in  the  national  character  and  de- 
scent, in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  renders  it 
highly  improbable  that  they  can  remain  perma- 
nently united.  '  What  similarity,'  says  Chateau- 
briand, '  is  there  between  a  Frenchman  of  Louis- 
iana, a  Spaniard  of  the  Floridas,  a  German  of 
New  York,  an  Englishman  of  New  England,  of 
Virginia,  of  Carolina,  of  Georgia  ?  Yet  they  are 
all  called  Americans.  The  one  is  volatile,  and  a 
duellist ;  the  other,  a  proud  and  indolent  Catholic  ; 
this,  a  Lutheran  labourer,  without  slaves  ;  that,  an 
English  Protestant,  with  slaves  ;  here  is  a  Puritan 
merchant ;  there,  an  Episcopalian  slave-driver. 
Can  ages  ever  render  such  a  population  homo- 
geneous 1 '  " 

It  may  well  be  conceived,  that  to  govern  suc- 
cessfully a  nation  composed  of  such  various  and 
conflicting  elements  required  no  ordinary  amount 
of  wisdom.  '  At  the  time  of  Washington's  election, 
moreover,  the  difficulties  pressing  upon  America 
were  numerous.  Her  treasury  was  nearly  empty, 
there  were  disputes  between  her  and  Great  Britain, 
Spain  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Indians  were  showing 
symptoms  of  hostility.  But  these  difficulties  were 
met  and  overcome  by  the  ability  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent. Peace  was  established  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Government,  Spain  was  forced  to  yield 
her  claims,  and,  in  1794,  a  treaty  between  America 
and  England  was  signed  in  London,  the  conclusion 
of  which  had  only  been  delayed  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  French  Republic,  who  would  willingly  have 
fanned  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  embers  of 
anmiosity  which  existed  between  the  two  countries. 
On  this  occasion,  the  moderation  and  wisdom  of 
Washington  were  signally  displayed  ;  and  he  even 
exposed  himself  to  some  degree  of  unpopularity  by 
his  attempts  to  check,  in  his  own  countrymen,  those 
feelings  of  dislike  towards  England,  which,  in  later 
times,  have  been  encouraged,  rather  than  repressed, 
by  those  in  power.  He  was  re-elected  in  1793  ; 
but  when  his  countrymen  would  have  forced  this 
honour  upon  him  for  the  third  time,  he  declined  it, 
and  took  leave  of  them  in  an  adcbess,  remarkable 
for  its  calnniess  and  good  sense,  urging  upon  them 
the  necessity  for  union,  and  warning  them  against 
entering  into  foreign  mtrigues. 

John  Adams  succeeded  to  the  Presidency ;  but 
his  tenure  of  office  was  rendered  remai'kable  prin- 
cipally by  one  event,  and  that  a  sad  one— Washing- 
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ton's  death  took  place  during  Adams's  administra- 
tion. The  whole  American  nation  mourned  for 
him,  whom,  with  justice,  they  had  called  "  The 
Father  of  his  Country,"  and  who  has  never  had  a 
successor  worthy  of  the  name. 

America,  since  that  time,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  less  interesting  historically  than  socially.  It 
has  been  remarked,  with  truth,  that  its  history 
differs  materially  from  that  of  other  nations,  most 
of  which  have  acquired  importance,  and  achieved 
greatness,  by  wars,  either  foreign  or  domestic ; 
whereas  America,  for  the  last  seventy  years,  has 
only  been  engaged  in  two  wars,  and  those  neither 
of  them  of  great  importance.  "  The  interest  of  the 
history,"  writes  one  who  has  studied  the  subject, 
"  is  altogether  elsewhere.  It  lies  in  the  gradual 
development  of  a  nation,  till  it  has  stretched  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  across  the  breadth  of  a  great  con- 
tinent ;  in  the  working  of  a  freely-accepted  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  unfettered  by  foreign  influences 
or  domestic  catastrophes  ....  lastly,  in  the  slow 
evolving  of  those  causes  of  dissolution  which  were 
contained  in  the  very  vitals  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  which,  when  fully  expanded,  have  snap- 
ped the  whole  fabric  of  Government  asunder." 

Space  forbids  more  being  said  of  this  internal 
and  social  history  of  the  United  States  ;  but  those 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to 
pursue  it  may  be  referred  to  Vol.  XIII.  of  Alison's 
"  History  of  Europe  "  for  a  very  able  description 
of  the  social  condition  and  institutions  of  the 
Americans. 

Leaving  this  question  on  one  side,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  brief  account  of  the  wars,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  before  speaking  of 
those  events  which,  in  our  own  days,  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
terrible  contest  which  followed  it. 

It  will  have  been  evident  that,  even  during  the 
lifetime  of  Washington,  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  nation  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
France,  to  whose  cause  they  imagined  themselves 
attracted  by  the  sentiments  of  democracy,  which 
they  held  in  common.  But  when  France  had 
abandoned  those  opinions,  and  the  Empire,  under 
Napoleon,  had  succeeded  the  Republic,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  strange  inconsistency, 
showed  themselves  as  eager  for  an  alliance  with 
her  as  they  were  anxious  for  some  occasion  of  dis- 
pute with  England.  Their  first  feelings  of  irritation 
were  aroused  by  the  right  which  Great  Britain 
claimed  of  searching  all  the  vessels  of  neutral 
powers,  in  order  to  prevent  their  carrying  arms 
and  military  stores  for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  and 
also  to  ascertain  whether  any  British  seamen,  who, 
to  avoid  impressment,  might  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  means  of  escape,  were  on  board.  But 
that  which  specially  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
American  nation  was  the  method  of  warfare  adopted 
by  the  English  and  French  Governments  in  1806. 
In  the  May  of  that  J^ear,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  part  of 
England,  declared  all  the  coast  of  France  and 
Holland,  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade  ;  which  declaration  was  followed  by 
Napoleon's  celebrated  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  in 
which  he  declared  the  blockade  of  the  British  islgs, 
and  authorized  the  seizure  of  any  vessel  bound 
from  any  British  port,  and  the  confiscation  of  all 
British  goods.  The  English  Government  imme- 
diately retaliated,  and,  in  her  well-known    Orders  | 


in  Council,"  declared  that  "  all  the  ports  and  places 
of  France,  and  her  nllies,  from  which,  though  not 
at  war  with  his  Majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  in  respect 
of  trade  and  navigation,  as  if  the  same  were  actually 
blockaded  ;  and  that  all  trade  in  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  manufacture  of  the  said  countries  or  colonies, 
shall  be  deemed  unlawful,  and  all  such  articles 
declared  good  prize." 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that,  after  the  publication 
of  these  decrees,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any 
neutral  vessel  to  escape  seizure  by  one  or  other  of 
the  conflicting  parties  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  burden  fell  heavily  upon  the  United  States, 
who,  during  the  long  Continental  war,  had  mono- 
polized the  principal  commerce  of  the  world.  But 
if,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  a  part  of  this 
burden,  a  declaration  of  war  against  one  or  other  of 
the  belligerents  v/ere  necessary,  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  their  love  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  for 
which,  at  that  time,  Great  Britain  was  fighting 
single-handed,  would  have  joined  their  arms  to 
hers,  and  that  their  own  petty  jealousy  would 
have  given  way  to  the  desire  to  leave  her  un- 
shackled by  any  other  foreign  war.  It  was  in  vain 
that  this  country  showed  a  conciliating  spirit — ■ 
even,  in  one  case,  offering  to  make  reparation, 
when  an  English  frigate  had  fired  at  the  ChesapeJce, 
an  American  vessel,  which  was  known  to  have 
English  deserters  on  board.  America  was  not  to 
be  satisfied  ;  and,  after  many  useless  negotiations, 
she  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  in  June, 
1812,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  repealing  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  by  the  Government  of  this 
country,  which  had  been  the  alleged  ground  of 
dispute.  This  contest,  however,  sinks  into  com- 
parative insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  far  more 
terrible  one  which  was  raging  in  Europe  at  the 
same  time.  It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the 
English  were  most  victorious  by  land,  and  the 
Americans  by  sea.  Canada  was  twice  invaded, 
but  both  times  unsuccessfully  ;  while  the  English 
army,  under  General  Ross,  took  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  burnt  many  of  its  public  buildings. 
But  the  American  navy  was  at  that  time  far 
superior  to  our  own  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  three  of  our  frigates  and  two  sloops  fell  into 
their  hands  ;  this  success  being  followed,  in  the 
next  year,  by  the  capture  of  the  whole  British 
squadron  on  Lake  Erie.  The  last  event  of  any 
note  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the 
English  were  repulsed  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  tem- 
porary success,  many  of  the  States  were  tired  of  a 
war  which  proved,  on  the  whole,  disadvantageous 
to  their  interests,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  by 
which  peace  was  declared  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  was  concluded  December 
24th,  1814. 

Although  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  dislike  with  which  America 
has  regarded  this  country  have  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  yet  this  was  the  last  war  between 
the  two  nations.  That  this  has  been  owing  to  the 
wisdom  and  forbearance  manifested  by  the  English 
Government,  no  one  can  deny  ;  for  causes  of  pro- 
vocation have  not  been  wanting.  During  a  tem- 
porary outbreak  in  Canada,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign,  the  insurgents  were  assisted  by 
American  volunteers ;  but  the  rebellion  was  soon 
quelled,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  help  which 
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the  United  States  had  indirectly  afforded.  Two 
questions  subsequently  arose  ;  the  one,  in  1842,  as 
to  the  boundary  line  between  the  north-eastern 
State  of  Maine  and  Canada  ;  the  other,  in  1845, 
with  regard  to  that  of  the  Oregon  territory,  on  the 
north-western  part  of  the  continent ;  but,  in  both 
these  cases,  the  concessions  made  by  England,  and 
the  admirable  temper  she  manifested,  averted  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  a  war  which  had  seemed 
imminent. 

The  only  other  foreign  war  of  consequence  in 
which  the  United  States  have  hitherto  engaged, 
was  one  with  Mexico  in  1846.  The  province  of 
Texas  had  originally  formed  part  of  that  empire, 
but  its  population  was  mainly  derived  from  Ameri- 
can emigrants  who  had  settled  there.  These  set- 
lers,  in  1836,  rebelled  against  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, and  their  declaration  of  independence  was 
followed  some  nine  years  after  by  their  admission 
as  one  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  measure  was 
of  course  most  offensive  to  Mexico, and  was  followed 
by  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.  Fortune, 
however,  was  in  favour  of  her  enemy.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  defeated  in  a  series  of  battles  ;  American 
troops  took  possession  of  their  capital,  and  not 
only  the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  but  California, 
with  its  then  undiscovered  gold  fields,  were  sub- 
jugated and  finally  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  triumph  of  success  a  plan  was  formed 
for  the  conquest  of  the  entire  Mexican  empire,  but 
this  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  was  concluded  in  1848, 
only  secured  to  America  her  previous  acquisitions. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  internal 
history  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing in  it  some  clue  which  may  assist  us  in  discover- 
ing the  cause  of  the  present  disruption  of  the 
Union.  When  the  Constitution  was  first  framed 
it  was  accepted  by  thirteen  States  :  these  were 
New  Hampshire,  Massuchusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  In  less  than  thirty 
years  their  number  had  increased  to  twenty-three, 
by  the  admission  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio,  Louisiana,  (which  was  purchased  from 
the  French)  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
and  Maine.  Missouri  was  added  in  1820  ;  but  as 
the  annexation  of  this  last-named  State  was  at- 
tended with  difficulty  and  dispute,the  circumstances 
of  its  admission  to  the  Union  must  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. By  an  ordinance  of  1778  it  had  been 
enacted  that  slavery  should  be  for  ever  prohibited  in 
aU  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  In  1820  Missouri, 
a  territory  within  these  limits,  but  in  which  slavery 
had  previously  obtained  a  footing,  demanded  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  and  a  furious  contest  took 
place  ;  the  North  referring  to  the  terms  of  the  old 
ordinance  of  1787,  the  South  maintaining  that 
Missouri  was  already  a  slave  State,  and  must  re- 
main so.  To  restore  peace,  however,  a  law  was 
passed  known  as  "  The  Missouri  compromise  line," 
which  admitted  Missouri  into  the  Union  without 
any  prohibition  as  to  slavery,  but  enacted  that  for 
the  future  no  slavery  should  be  allowed,  nor  any 
slave-holding  State  admitted  North  of  latitude 
36°  30'.  This  was  the  first  dispute  of  any  moment 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  and 
it  has  led  many  to  conclude  that  in  the  present 
war,  the  North  represents  the  cause  of  freedom, 
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the  South  that  of  slavery ;  and  that,  as  English- 
men, we  are  bound  to  espouse  the  interests  of 
liberty.  But  without  dwelling  upon  the  singular 
fact  that  the  black  race  is  nowhere  regarded  with 
more  aversion  than  in  the  North,  and  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  has  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  causes  of 
dissension  have  arisen,  not  so  much  from  difference 
of  opinion  as  from  difference  of  interests,  and  that 
any  dislike  to  slavery  which  has  arisen  in  the 
Northern  States  has  been  based  on  political,  and 
not  on  moral  or  religious  grounds.  The  North  is 
essentially  commercial,  the  South  agricultural ;  the 
North  represents  the  Protectionist  party  in  the 
State,  the  South  that  of  Free  Trade.  The  latter 
would  have  thrown  her  ports  open  to  all  the  world, 
while  the  object  of  the  former  was  to  tax  heavily 
articles  needed  for  Southern  consumption,  and 
which  might  be  obtained  in  foreign  markets  su- 
perior in  quality  to  the  same  articles  when  manu- 
factured by  the  North.  Their  interests,  therefore, 
are  diametrically  opposed  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
each  party  has  endeavoured  to  advance  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  other ;  but  so  long  as  the  balance 
of  power  was  maintained,  and  neither  North  nor 
South  gained  an  absolute  preponderance,  division, 
though  it  often  threatened,  was  warded  off. 

The  points  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  country,  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican, 
may,  however,  be  reduced  to  two.  The  first  was 
with  regard  to  slavery  ;  the  second  in  reference  to 
the  high  protective  tariff,  which  the  North  sought 
to  impose  upon  the  South.  Success  had  been 
gained,  first  by  one  party  and  then  by  the  other, 
and  the  fluctuating  state  of  opinions  was  manifested 
by  the  election  of  Presidents  whose  views  and 
interests  differed  the  one  from  the  other.  As  time 
went  on,  however,  it  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  the  North  was  gaining  the  ascendancy, 
and  that  the  South  must  either  submit  or  secede. 
The  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  was  passed  in  1850, 
and  which  enabled  slave-holders  to  search  for  and 
recapture  slaves  who  had  escaped  into  the  Free 
States,  was  considered  indeed  to  be  a  Southern 
victory.  But  when  the  law  was  put  into  execution 
it  was  resisted,  the  North  refusing  to  be  used  as 
the  policemen  over  Southern  property,  in  which 
they  had  no  interest.  The  principles  of  humanity 
did  not  enter  into  their  calculations.  The  law 
was  simply  inconvenient,  and  on  those  grounds  all 
assistance  in  carrying  it  out,  when  a  runaway 
slave  was  to  be  hunted  down,  was  refused.  But 
an  event  which  occurred  in  1859,  towards  the  close 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Presidency,  gave  rise  mainly  to 
that  state  of  feeling  which  ended  in  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  States.  A  plan  was  formed  by  a 
man  named  John  Brown,  for  the  liberation  of  a 
large  body  of  Southern  slaves ;  and  while  he  en- 
deavoured, by  the  aid  of  some  of  his  followers,  to 
raise  them  in  rebellion,  he  himself  took  possession 
of  a  United  States  arsenal,  and  attempted  to  hold 
it  against  the  military.  The  plot  failed,  and  Brown 
himself  was  taken  and  hanged.  He  deserved  a 
better  fate,  for  though  his  proceedings  were  in 
themselves  wrong  and  unjustifiable,  he  appears  to 
have  been  actuated  by  pure  and  disinterested 
motives.  But  this  act  of  his  raised  the  greatest 
possible  alarm  in  the  Southern  States,  who  saw 
themselves,  by  it,  threatened  by  the  danger  of  a 
revolt  among  the  slaves,  stirred  up  by  Northern 
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fanatics.  From  that  time  forward  everything 
served  to  hasten  the  outbreak  that  was  at  hand, 
and  the  President's  message  in  the  December  of 
that  year,  in  which  he  advocated  strongly  the  im- 
position of  a  high  tariflP,  increased  the  feelings  of 
irritation  and  dissatisfaction.  Matters  were  brought 
to  an  issue  the  following  year,  1860.  A  new  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  elected.  Who  was  it  to  be  ?  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  man  put  forward  by  the  Re- 
publican or  Northern  party,  was  well  known  as  a 
violent  partizan,  and  the  South  felt  that  in  the 
event  of  his  election,  she  had  little  to  expect  at  his 
hands.  Numerous  Conventions  were  held  in  the 
Southern  States.  As  it  has  been  said,  it  was  felt 
that  "  the  struggle  for  the  Presidency  was  now  the 
life  and  death  question  for  the  Union."  Secession 
was  no  longer  hinted  at ;  it  was  openly  threatened, 
should  Mr.  Lincoln  succeed.  He  ivas  elected,  and 
by  a  majority  of  180  votes,  and  the  Union  received 
its  death-blow.  South  Carolina  took  the  initiative. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  Charlestown,  at  which  reso- 
lutions were  passed  in  favour  of  secession.  The 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
"  Palmetto "  took  its  place.  A  large  sum  was 
voted  for  the  raising  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  and 
another  for  the  fortification  of  the  city.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  Federal  fort,  Moultrie,  was  seized  by 
South  Carolina,  and  the  officer  in  command  forced 
to  retire.  Other  States  soon  followed  this  example  : 
Mississippi  was  the  next  to  secede,  then  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas  ;  in  all  seven. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1861,  the  delegates  from 
these  seven  States  assembled  at  Montgomery,  in 
Alabama,  to  deliberate  on  the  constitution  of  the 
"  Confederate  States,"  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
was  elected  first  President. 

And  here  for  awhile  we  must  pause  to  consider 
briefly  the  question  which  has  occupied  many 
minds,  and  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  i.e.  the 
lawfulness  of  secession.  The  Democratic  party 
has  always  been  disposed  to  allow  the  liberty  of 
secession  to  each  separate  State,  while  the  act  of 
secession  was  regarded  by  the  Republican  party  as 
rebellious,  and  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  which 
is  to  them  a  sort  of  watchword  ;  that  the  Union  is 
one  and  indivisible.  They  contend  that  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  establish 
it  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  a  real  national 
unity  is  an  absolute  necessity  ;  and  that  to  gain 
this  end  everything  must  be  sacrificed.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  South,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  justification  of  this  act  of  secession,  are,  however, 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  urged  that  the  Constitution 
of  1789,  which  was  accepted  by  eleven  of  the 
States,  was  not  declared  to  be  "perpetual,"  that 
certain  powers  are  delegated  to  the  Federal  or 
Central  Government  by  the  several  States  :  but 
that  such  powers  are  not  vested  in  it,  and  may  be 
witheld  at  will :  that  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Constitution  of  any  coercive  power  to  be  exercised 
in  regard  of  particular  States,  and  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  at  least  one  President,  John  Quincey 
Adams,  that  secession  was  a  lawful  act.  As,  how- 
ever, this  subject  was  the  occasion  of  a  correspon- 
dence between  Earl  Russell  and  the  Confederate 
envoy  Mr.  Mason,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  will 
be  adverted  to  again  as  the  History  of  the  War 
proceeds. 

 ♦  


THE  PROFESSION  OF  A  SOLICITOR. 

There  is  no  profession  which,  justly  or  un- 
justly, has  had  to  bear  more  popular  dislike  than 
that  of  an  attorney.  "  From  time,"  as  lawyers  say, 
"  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,"  the  attorney  has  been  held  up  by  writers 
of  every  description  as  a  fomenter  of  quarrels,  a 
truckler  to  the  rich,  and  an  oj)pressor  of  the  poor. 
He  has  always  been  in  great  request  with  novelists, 
by  whom  (except  in  a  few  modern  instances)  he  is 
made  to  do  duty  as  the  underhand  scoundrel,  the 
jackal  to  the  principal  villain,  weaving  plots  of  the 
most  astounding  craftiness,  only  to  be  utterly  con- 
founded by  the  plain  strtiightforward  dealings  of 
virtue. 

He  appears  on  the  stage  as  a  small  man,  with  a 
brown  wig,  a  low  forehead,  and  a  harsh  voice. 

His  expression  is  a  villainous  scowl,  which  he 
tries  to  distort  into  a  smile  when  he  thinks  him- 
self observed,  and  his  manifest  destiny  is  to  be 
kicked  down  stairs  whenever  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

Now,  though  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  learned 
profession  has  been  grievously  calumniated,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  must  have  been 
some  grounds  for  a  public  prejudice  so  universal 
and  of  such  long  standing.  "  Have  been,"  we  say, 
for  things  are  much  altered  now  ;  and  it  would  be 
no  Icnger  so  easy  to  find  originals  for  the  cele- 
brated firms  of  Quirk,  Gammon  and  Snap,  Dodson 
and  Fogg,  Cutpurse  and  Clippem,  and  many  others 
of  our  acquaintance,  with  equally  pleasing  and  ex- 
pressive names,  as  it  might  have  been  some  gene- 
rations back. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  many  of  the 
evils  with  which  "  lawyers  "  are  charged  are  really 
to  be  ascribed  only  to  two  kinds  of  lawyers,  viz. 
the  judges  and  the  "  barristers."  Attorneys  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  conflicting,  unreasonable,  and 
absurdly  technical  decisions  which  have  made  our 
law  proverbially  uncertain,  nor  is  the  great  length 
of  legal  documents,  so  often  and  so  justly  com- 
plained of,  to  be  laid  so  much  to  their  account  as 
to  that  of  the  barristers  or  "  counsel "  by  whom 
most  documents  of  any  length  are  prepared. 

Perhaps  it  is  partly  on  account  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  profession  that  the  ancient  name  of 
"  attorney,"  or  one  who  takes  the  "  turn  "  (or  place) 
of  another  in  the  law  courts,  has  now  been  almost 
entirely  supplanted,  except  in  legal  documents,  by 
the  more  modern  and  less  honourable  term  of 
"  solicitor,"  or  suitor.  These  words  have  no  prac- 
tical difference  now  ;  but  in  former  times  attorneys 
took  charge  of  actions  in  the  ancient  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  and  solicitors  in  the  more  modern 
Courts  of  Chancery.  It  is  said  indeed  that  soli- 
citors were  at  one  time  menial  servants  in  the 
houses  of  their  "  clients." 

We  shall  henceforward  adopt  the  word  solicitor 
in  preference  to  attorney,  as  being  that  in  most 
general  use. 

A  solicitor's  business  is  so  varied,  and  embraces 
such  a  vast  range  of  subjects,  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible hefe  to  do  more  than  give  the  shortest 
account  of  the  details  of  his  work. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the 
subject  under  the  two  heads  of  "  Business  done  in 
the  Law  Courts,"  and  "  Business  connected  mth 
the  transfer  of  property." 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  the  solicitor  has  to 
represent  his  client,  whether  as  "  plaintiff "  or 
"  defendant,"  in  all  the  various  courts  of  law  in 
which  an  action  may  be  brought  by  hini  or  against 
him. 

These  courts  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Common  Law  Courts,  the  most  ancient 
courts  of  the  country.  These  are  three  in  number, 
viz.  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer,  each  of  which  has  five  judges. 
The  courts  are  stationed  at  Westminster,  but  the 
judges  go  round  the  country  at  stated  intervals,  to 
try  both  civil  and  criminal  causes  at  "  the  assizes." 

2.  The  Courts  of  Chancery  or  Equity,  now  six 
in  number,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lords  Justices,  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and 
the  three  Vice-Chancellors.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Chancery  extends  over  all  matters 
relating  to  trusts  or  trusteeships,  to  lunatics,  to  in- 
fants or  persons  under  twenty-one  (providing  they 
are  entitled  to  property,  without  which  the  courts 
seldom  appear  to  take  much  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare), and  to  many  other  matters  which  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law,  owing  to  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  judges  in  former  times,  have  refused  to 
notice. 

3.  The  Court  of  Probate,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  all  matters  connected  with  the  proof  of  the 
validity  of  wills,  the  judges  of  which  also  preside 
over  the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes 
and  the  Admiralty  Court. 

4.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  which  matters  of 
Church  discipline  are  tried. 

5.  The  Bankruptcy  Court. 

6.  The  House  of  Lords,  which  acts  as  a  court  of 
ultimate  appeal  to  the  Common  Law  Courts  in 
civil  cases,  and  also  to  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
Probate  Court. 

7.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  court  of  appeal  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Besides,  these  there  are  the  County  Courts,  and 
similar  inferior  tribunals,  for  the  hearing  of  smaller 
civil  causes,  and  the  Eecorders'  Courts,  Magis- 
trates' Courts,  &c.,  in  which  minor  criminal  cases 
are  tried. 

The  forms  of  procedure  in  all  these  classes  of 
courts  differ  from  each  other,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain duties  of  the  solicitor  to  his  client  which  are 
common  to  them  ail. 

He  must,  first,  in  every  case  which  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  routine,  see  his  client,  and  obtain 
from  him  in  conversation  the  true  version  of  the 
point  in  dispute.  This  requires,  in  many  cases, 
great  tact,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  law,  for  it  is 
the  natural  instinct  of  most  people  to  make  the 
best  of  their  own  case,  and  truth  is  as  absolutely 
necessary  with  one's  solicitor  as  with  one's  doctor. 
When  the  truth  has  been  elicited,  the  solicitor 
must  decide  whether  the  case  is  such  as  may  go 
before  a  court  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success, 
and  it  very  often  happens  that  it  becomes  his  duty 
also  to  advise  his  client  as  to  the  moral  justice  of 
his  claim,  as  well  as  the  probability  of  obtaining  a 
favourable  decision.  For  it  is  a  curious  fact,  but 
one  well  known  to  all  practical  lawyers,  that  many 
men  whose  conduct  in  their  ordinary  life  is  per- 
fectly honourable,  appear  to  become  changed  beings 
as  soon  as  they  are  mixed  up  with  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  are  ready  to  set  up  or  resist  claims  against 
all  moral  right,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  most 
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paltry  quibbles  in  furtherance  of  their  object,  ap- 
parently considering  that  the  law  and  judges  of 
the  land  are  answerable  for  seeing  that  justice  is 
done,  and  that  those  who  put  the  law  in  motion 
are  freed  from  all  responsibility. 

When  it  has  been  decided  that  the  legal  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  brought  or  resisted,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  correspondence  generally  ensues  with 
the  opposing  party  or  his  legal  adviser,  which  re- 
quires,, as  may  be  imagined,  great  prudence  and 
circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  solicitor.  Some- 
times this  results  in  the  cause  being  settled  or 
compromised  ;  but  if  not,  the  necessary  steps  are 
taken  in  due  order  to  obtain  the  trial  of  the 
cause. 

These  steps,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  diff'er 
in  the  different  courts,  and  are  so  numerous  and  of 
such  a  complicated  nature,  that  it  is  impossible 
here  to  notice  them  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  constant  care  is  required  that  everything  may 
be  attended  to  in  due  order,  the  omission  of  one 
step  sometimes  entailing  the  postponement  of  the 
trial  and  the  payment  of  heavy  costs.  At  many 
stages  the  solicitors  have  to  appear  before  the 
judge  to  debate  the  course  of  proceedings,  when 
the  points  in  question  are  often  discussed  as  hotly 
as  the  trial  of  the  cause  itself.  As  the  time  of 
trial  approaches  evidence  has  to  be  collected,  and 
witnesses  have  to  be  hunted  up  and  questioned  as 
to  what  testimony  they  can  give.  Then  briefs  are 
to  be  prepared  and  handed  to  the  counsel  who 
are  to  argue  the  cause.  These  briefs  contain  an 
account  of  all  the  previous  proceedings,  and  of  the 
evidence  which  the  witnesses  are  to  give  at  the 
trial,  to  which  the  solicitor  adds  such  notes  of  his 
own  as  he  thinks  may  be  serviceable  to  counsel  in 
his  speech.  He  attends  in  court  during  the  trial, 
to  afford  counsel  any  further  information  which, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  facts,  he  may  be  able 
to  furnish. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  that  branch  of  the 
business  of  a  solicitor  which  relates  to  "convey- 
ancing," or  the  transfer  of  property  from  one  man 
to  another. 

The  kind  of  property  which  is  the  subject  of 
"conveyancing"  maybe  considered  to  be  mainly 
lands  and  houses,  and  all  that  has  any  connexion 
with  lands  and  houses  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  understood  that  there  is  no  property  of 
any  description,  whatever  the  ownership,  which 
cannot  be  and  is  not  at  times  transferred  by  legal 
documents. 

In  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  lands 
or  houses,  the  assistance  of  the  solicitor  is  not 
generally  called  in  till  the  price  has  been  decided 
upon,  the  seller  and  purchaser  either  using  their 
own  judgment  in  the  matter,  or  consulting  a 
land  or  house  agent.  Still  it  is  very  useful  to 
solicitors  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
such  property. 

When  the  sale  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  solicitor  who  acts  for  the  vendor 
to  prepare  what  is  called  an  "  Abstract  of  his  Title." 
This  amounts  to  a  copy  of  all  deeds  and  documents 
relating  to  the  property  in  question,  and  a  state- 
ment of  all  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  other 
events  which  have  happened  affecting  the  property. 
The  abstract  is  in  the  third  person,  and  it  omits 
all  matters  which  the  documents  Aay  contain 
not  relating  to  the  property  to  be  sold,  and  some 
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of  the  superfluities  with  which  all  deeds  are  en- 
cumbered. 

The  purchaser's  solicitor,  having  received  the 
abstract,  examines  it  with  the  deeds  from  which  it 
has  been  drawn  at  the  office  of  the  vendor's  soli- 
citor, and  afterwards,  if  the  affair  be  of  any  mag- 
nitude, lays  the  abstract  before  a  "  conveyancing 
counsel,"  who  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  title,  and,  when  he  is  satisfied  on  this  point, 
proceeds  to  draw  the  purchase  deed.  It  is  chiefly 
to  the  "  conveyancing  counsel "  that  we  owe  the 
inordinate  length  of  such  deeds,  which,  we  must 
confess,  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  profession. 
It  is  in  great  measure  needless,  and  even  some- 
times hurtful,  since  among  a  cloud  of  words  the 
sense  is  sometimes  lost.  The  origin  of  the  evil  is 
that  counsel  and  solicitors  are  paid  according  to 
the  length  of  the  deed,  and  not  according  to  the 
importance  or  difficulty  of  the  matter  involved  ; 
and  were  deeds  drawn  no  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  their  pay  would  be  altogether  unequal 
to  the  work. 

In  the  branch  of  law  which  relates  to  the  transfer 
of  property  is  included  the  very  important  business 
of  preparing  wills.  From  wills  badly  drawn — es- 
pecially wills  drawn  by  non-professional  men — more 
litigation  has  arisen  than  perhaps  from  any  other 
cause.  Important  wills  are  generally  prepared  by 
counsel.  In  making  wills  for  his  clients  a  solicitor 
often  observes  that  the  testator  proposes  to  leave 
his  property  in  a  manner  which  will  be  unjust  and 
harsh  to  some  of  his  relations,  and  cases  have  fre- 
quently happened  in  which  the  solicitor,  being  a 
conscientious  man,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
client,  has  induced  him  to  alter  his  intentions  and 
remedy  the  injustice. 

Under  the  same  head  may  be  included  marriage 
settlements,  the  negotiation  of  which  requires  great 
tact  and  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  solicitor  en- 
gaged, lest  (as  has  happened  in  more  than  one 
instance)  the  marriage  be  finally  broken  off"  on  ac- 
count of  some  trifling  dispute  as  to  the  form  of  the 
settlement. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  touch  upon  the 
principal  subjects  of  a  solicitor's  business. 

Criminal  law  and  the  law  relating  to  bankrupts, 
most  important  branches  of  the  general  subject, 
have  not  been  dwelt  upon,  partly  from  want  of 
space  and  partly  because  they  do  not  form  part  of 
the  practice  of  all  solicitors,  being  in  great  mea- 
sure confined  (in  London  especially)  to  certain 
members  of  the  profession,  who  make  them  the 
principal  part  of  their  business. 

The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  county  courts 
and  magistrates'  courts. 

It  would  be  indeed  quite  impossible  even  to 
mention  one  hundredth  part  of  the  subjects  on 
which  a  solicitor's  advice  may  be  asked,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  or  under  the  whole  earth,  visible  or 
invisible,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  may  not 
become  the  subject  of  legal  proceedings. 

There  are  solicitors  to  all  railways  and  other 
public  companies,  to  corporations  and  all  other 
public  bodies,  and  to  all  the  difi'erent  departments 
of  Government,  and  their  duties  are  very  important 
and  responsible. 

Enough  has,  we  think,  been  said  to  show  that 
the  profession  of  a  solicitor  is  one  which  requires 
very  varied  equalities  of  mind  for  its  proper  fulfil- 
ment,— so  varied,  indeed,  that  it  is  almost  hope- 


less to  expect  to  find  them  united  in  the  same 
person.  For  this  reason  it  is  probably  not  of 
much  use  to  attempt  any  special  legal  training 
until  articles  are  entered.  An  ordinary  classical 
and  mathematical  education  is  the  proper  prepara- 
tion, and  a  degree  at  one  of  the  universities  is 
much  to  be  desired,  as  giving  at  once  the  status  of 
an  educated  gentleman.  There  is  nothing  more 
necessary  for  a  solicitor  who  wishes  to  rise  to  any 
eminence  in  his  profession  than  that  he  should  be 
a  gentleman.  It  is  possible  that  among  his  clients 
he  may  number  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  high 
position,  and  if  he  is  unable,  from  a  defective 
education,  to  associate  with  them  on  terms  of 
equality,  he  can  never  hope  to  occupy  that  position 
of  friend  and  adviser  which  educated  solicitors 
often  enjoy,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
prospects  that  the  profession  off'ers. 

We  should  therefore  not  recommend  those  who 
intend  entering  this  profession  to  apply  themselves 
to  any  particular  course  of  study  for  that  object. 
Eather  is  it  of  importance  that  they  should  form 
certain  habits  in  youth  which  may  be  of  service  to 
them  through  life.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
order  and  punctuality,  from  the  want  of  which 
many  professional  men  find  that  half  their  time  is 
wasted  .in  looking  for  papers  which  they  should  be 
able  to  lay  their  hands  on  immediately,  and  in 
labouring  through  work  which  has  been  so  long 
delayed  that  its  details  have  been  forgotten  ;  self- 
reliance,  without  which  a  solicitor  can  never  in- 
spire confidence  in  his  clients,  or  feel  at  ease 
himself ;  and  the  habit  of  careful  attention  to  the 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  which  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  in  this  as  in  all  other  pro- 
fessions. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  steps 
which  are  necessary  to  be  taken  to  obtain  admit- 
tance to  the  profession. 

First,  what  are  called  "  articles  of  clerkship " 
must  be  entered  into  with  some  solicitor  who  will 
undertake  to  teach  the  aspirant  the  mysteries  of 
the  trade.  As  a  general  rule  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  students  by  those  to  whose  charge 
they  are  committed,  which  is  somewhat  unjusti- 
fiable, considering  that  a  premium  of  300?.  is  ex- 
pected by  every  solicitor  who  receives  an  articled 
clerk.  A  government  stamp  duty  of  8OZ.  is  also 
payable  upon  the  articles  being  entered  into.  Be- 
fore, however,  these  expenses  are  incurred,  the 
student  undergoes  an  examination  on  general  sub- 
jects, either  in  London  or  in  one  of  the  principal 
towns.  This  examination  comprises  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Latin  or  Greek,  and  any  one  of  the  modern 
languages.  Although  a  considerable  number  ge- 
nerally fail  in  this  examination,  no  one  need  be 
alarmed  by  it  who  has  had  an  ordinary  general 
education  ;  and  of  those  who  do  not  get  through 
we  think  it  may  be  said  either  that  their  education 
has  been  very  nmch  neglected,  or  that  they  are  too 
deficient  in  powers  of  mind  to  have  much  chance 
of  succeeding  as  solicitors. 

The  chrysalis  state  of  an  articled  clerk  lasts  in 
ordinary  cases  for  five  long  years  ;  but  those  who 
have  taken  a  degree  at  any  of  the  universities  of 
Great  Britain,  or  a  middle  class  degree,  emerge 
into  the  full  glories  of  attorneys  and  solicitors  at 
the  end  of  three  years.  In  the  course  of  their 
articles  another  examination — this  time  on  legal 
subjects  and  bookkeeping— has  to  be  undergone,  of 
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which  we  need  only  say  that  only  those  who  have 
totally  neglected  their  reading  will  receive  that 
plucking  which  is  their  desert.  Finally,  a  third 
examination  upon  the  three  heads  of  "  Common 
Law,"  "  Chancery,"  and  "  Conveyancing  "  (to  which 
"  Criminal  Law  "  and  "Bankruptcy"  is  added  by 
those  who  go  in  for  prizes)  completes  the  proba- 
tion, and,  being  safely  passed,  as  it  is  by  about 
85  out  of  every  100  who  go  in  for  it,  gives  a  title 
to  be  admitted  into  the  learned  profession,  after 
the  swearing  of  the  necessary  oaths  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  necessary  fees. 

Now  it  would  appear  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the 
end  of  our  subject ;  but  there  are,  alas  !  very  many 
who,  having  paid  all  the  premiums  and  fees,  and 
passed  all  the  examinations,  find  themselves  utterly 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  next.  They  cannot  stoop  to 
be  mere  copying  clerks,  and,  unless  they  are  un- 
usually advanced,  they  will  not  be  fit  for  very  much 
more.  We  fear,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
too  late  to  give  advice.  It  should  have  been  given 
before  articles  were  entered,  and  would  then  have 
been—"  Do  not  think  of  the  profession  of  a  soli- 
citor, unless  you  either  have  some  relation  already 
engaged  in  it,  whom  you  can  rely  upon  to  receive 
you  into  his  office,  and  ultimately  take  you  into 
partnership,  or  have  a  competency  of  your  own  on 
which  you  can  maintain  yourself  until  you  succeed 
in  getting  together  a  business,  and  in  becoming  fit 
to  take  the  charge  of  it."  There  is  also  a  third 
case  in  which  the  profession  may  be  entered  upon 
without  fear  of  failing,  and  this  is  where  there  are 
decided  talents  and  habits  of  steady  application 
to  work.  A  solicitor  possessing  such  qualifications 
can  hardly  fail  to  succeed,  as  he  will  always  be  able 
to  get  immediate  employment,  and  ultimately  to 
work  his  way  to  a  partnership,  and  he  will  not 
have  to  undergo  that  long  period  of  waiting  for 
employment  which  even  the  cleverest  men  gene- 
rally have  to  submit  to  at  the  bar.  Finally,  we 
may  say  of  the  duties  of  a  solicitor  that  they  begin 
with  great  drudgery,  which  is  exchanged  for  great 
responsibility — so  great,  indeed,  that  the  mind  can 
be  seldom  altogether  free  from  it  —while  the  earn- 
ings, though  perhaps  quite  equal  to  those  of  the 
average  of  the  professions,  are  seldom  very  large  ; 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  often  in 
the  highest  degree  important  and  interesting,  in- 
troduces the  practitioner  to  all  classes  of  society, 
and  perhaps  gives  him  as  much  opportunity  of 
doing  real  good  in  the  world,  if  he  is  so  minded, 
as  any  other  position  in  life. 


RACHEL'S  SECRET. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(Contimled  from  page  369.) 
Part  IT. 
CHAPTER  Y. 

There  was  constant  intercourse  now  between 
Erleswode  and  Lariton.  Some  of  us  met  nearly 
every  day  in  riding,  driving,  picnics,  and  all  the 
many  other  ways  of  idle  amusement  which  the 
country  aff'ords  in  glorious  summer  weather. 

One  day  it  was  fixed  that  we  should  all  picnic 
on  the  summit  of  a  hiU,  a  few  miles  beyond  Erles- 


wode. The  day  was  fine,  and  every  one  in  high 
spirits.  There  has  always  been  something  in  the 
mere  brightness  of  sky  and  greenness  of  earth 
which  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  my  spirits.  That 
morning,  as  I  drove  Uncle  Claude  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  the  freshness  of  scent  in  the  air,  and 
the  sunlight,  and  the  pearly  August  atmosphere, 
gave  me  a  bounding  gladness  of  heart,  and  dis- 
pelled all  uneasy  thoughts. 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  the  mere  external 
adjuncts  of  beauty,  and  light  and  warmth,  should 
so  powerfully  act  upon  one's  mental  organization  ? 
Many  a  time,  when  I  have  felt  depressed  and 
unstrung,  when  my  body  and  spirit  have  been 
alike  weary,  I  have  felt  not  only  soothed,  but 
positively  gladdened,  by  a  streak  of  sunlight,  an 
accidental  combination  of  natural  colour,  a  beau- 
tiful cloud,  or  a  cluster  of  flowers.  If  Marie  had 
asked  me,  on  the  day  I  am  now  speaking  of,  "  Are 
you  quite  happy  ? "  I  think  I  should  hav  e  answered 
"  Yes  ! " 

When  we  had  all  assembled,  and  had  duly  eaten 
the  provisions  which  we  had  brought,  we  dispersed 
to  enjoy,  as  each  of  us  most  fancied,  the  beauties  of 
the  spot.  I  observed  Marie  and  Sir  Yictor  go  off" 
in  one  direction,  while  Miss  Charrington  remained 
seated  under  the  inviting  shade  of  some  trees  with 
Uncle  Claude  and  Kennedy,  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
and  Lady  Charrington  drove  to  make  a  call  upon 
an  old  mutual  friend  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  had  my  sketch-book,  and,  with  it  for  my 
sole  companion,  went  in  the  same  direction  as 
Marie  and  Sir  Yictor  had  done— taking  care  to 
keep  them  out  of  sight — in  search  of  a  view  which 
I  knew  of  and  soon  found.  It  was  framed,  as  it 
were,  in  a  gorge  formed  by  two  hills. 

I  sat  down  upon  the  heather-covered  slope,  and 
soon  became  so  absorbed  in  my  work  as  to  be 
unconscious  of  everything  but  the  song  of  a  lark, 
which  thrilled  joyously  above  my  head,  in  "  profuse 
strains  of  unpremeditated  art."  *  It  was  so  fair  and 
quiet,  and  I  was  so  happy  in  my  work,  that  I  felt 
almost  sorry  when  I  heard  footsteps  behind  me. 
They  presently  ceased,  and  Kennedy's  voice  began 
repeating  Shelley's  lovely  lines.  He  had  once  or 
twice  before  recited  poetry  to  me-,  and  I  had  appre- 
ciated what  he  quoted  with  double  zest  afterwards  ; 
for  he  had  a  peculiarly  melodious  voice,  which, 
joined  to  a  very  distinct  enunciation  and  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  pathos  when  required,  made  his  reci- 
tations very  effective.  He  went  through  the  whole 
of  the  beautiful  ode,  and  then  came  forward  to  my 
side,  and  lay  down  on  the  grass  by  me. 

"  Where  are  the  others  ? — where  is  Miss  Char- 
rington ? "  I  asked. 

"  Gone  with  Sir  Claude  to  see  the  church  close 
by.   Do  you  like  that  ode,  Miss  Ramsay  ? " 

"  Yes,  very  much." 

"  Which  part  of  it  do  you  like  best  ? " 

"  The  stanzas  in  which  the  writer  tries  to  find 
out  what  the  skylark  most  resembles.  It  seems  as 
if  he  could  never  tire  of  finding  similes — and  such 
similes  !  I  like,  especially,  that  one  in  which  the 
bird  is  compared  to  a  poet." 

"  '  Like  a  poet  hidden 
In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded 
not '  " — 
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repeated  Kennedy.    "  It  is  very  beautiful ;  but 
there  is  a  deeper  truth  in  this  one — 
'  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  is  not  : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought.'  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  have  heard  Marie  quote 
that  last  line." 

"  Have  you  ?  Poor  dear  Marie  !  I  hope  she 
will  never  repent  of  what  she  is  about." 

I  said  nothing. 

"  Has  she  ever  spoken  to  you  of  her  engage- 
ment ? " 

"  Never,  except  when  I  made  her,  and  then 
only  in  jest.  She  has  avoided  it,  purposely,  I  am 
sure." 

"  I  cannot  make  her  out,"  said  Kennedy,  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow,  and  speaking  anxiously.    "  I 

don't  believe  she  loves  that  Sir  Victor ;  and  yet 

I  cannot  think  her  motives  are  purely  the  childish 
ones  of  desire  for  rank  and  money.  Miss  Ramsay, 
do  try  and  speak  to  her  about  it." 

"  I  ? "  I  replied.  "  I  have  tried  once,  but  without 
success.  I  cannot  do  so  again.  Surely,  Mrs.  Wil- 
braham  " 

"  Yes  ;  but,  unfortunately,  my  aunt  has  too  much 
the  air  of  a  censor,  and  Marie  won't  brook  that. 
You  would  do  it  better,  because  you  would  be 
quite  simple  and  sincere.  Marie  could  never  sus- 
pect you  of  any  double  motive." 

"  I  could  have  none,  certainly." 

"  No  ;  not  in  this  case,  nor  in  any  case." 

"  I  hope  not.  But,  Mr.  Edwardes,  why  do  you 
not  speak  to  Marie  yourself  ? " 

"  I  have  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  did  not  manage  it 
well.  A  man  doesn't  understand  this  sort  of  thing. 
She  grew  angry,  and  has  avoided  me  ever  since." 

He  picked  a  -bit  of  heather  and  threw  it  petu- 
lantly from  him. 

"  How  my  aunt  could  allow  her  to  be  so  long 
away  with  those  Charringtons,  I  cannot  thinlt  !  " 

"  But  you  know  no  harm  of  Sir  Victor  ? "  I 
asked  a.nxiously,  and  then  seeing  him  hesitate,  I 
said  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  No,  you  need  not  do  that.  You  have  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  the  question  after  my  request.  No  ; 
I  know  no  positive  harm,  but  I  know  no  good. 
Put  yourself  in  my  position.  Would  you  like  to 
see  your  only  sister  married  to  such  a  man  ? " 

"  No." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so.  And  now  I  will 
tell  you  frankly  that  I  once  saw  him  abroad  in 
company  and  seeming  intimacy  with  a  man  whom 
I  knew  to  be  a  bad  character  ;  a  gambler,  and  a 
drunkard.  What  relations  existed  between  them 
I  have  no  means  of  finding  out,  but  the  remem- 
brance made  me  uneasy  when  I  first  heard  from 
you  of  Marie's  engagement." 

"  I  think  Sir  Victor  seems  particularly  harmless," 
I  said. 

My  companion  half  laughed,  "  Well,  I  should 
have  thought  so,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  one 
circumstance." 

"  And  Lady  Charrington  seems  fond  of  him,"  I 
pursued,  "  and  Miss  Charrington  " 

"  Miss  Charrington  goes  her  own  way,  and  takes 
little  heed  either  of  her  brother  or  her  brother's 
future  wife." 


"  She  is  very  good-natured." 

"Why,  Miss  Ramsay,"  said  Kennedy,  looking 
at  me,  "  what  makes  you  advocate  the  Charringtons 
so  strenuously  ? "  . 

"  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  because  you  seemed 
bent  on  attacking  them." 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  that ;  but  I  own  I 
like  Lady  Charrington  better  than  either  her  son 
or  daughter." 

And  I  own  now  to  myself  and  the  reader  that  I 
felt  a  certain  pleasure  at  these  words,  though  they 
had  no  sort  of  connexion  with  me. 

He  continued :  "  And  so.  Miss  Ramsay,  you 
refuse  to  speak  to  Marie.  And  yet.  my  aunt  did 
more  harm  than  good  ;  I  too  did  more  harm  than 
good  ;  while  you  might  do  more  good  than  harm." 

"  I  do  not  see,"  I  replied,  "  how  that  is  possible, 
when  her  aunt  and  brother  have  failed  ;  but  if 
you  think  so  I  will  try." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  very  warmly.  "  It  seems 
an  odd  request  to  make  to  you,  but  I  think  you 
are  interested  in  Marie." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sincerely  so  ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
her,  and  I  have  no  confidence  in  being  able  either 
to  find  out  her  motives  or  to  shake  her  confidence 
in  them  if  I  did." 

I  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  when  a  short, 
sharp  cry  sounded  in  our  ears.  It  came  from  the 
left,  directly  below  the  rising  ground  on  which  we 
sat.  Kennedy  started  to  his  feet  and  listened, 
and,  as  it  was  repeated,  hastily  told  me  to  remain 
where  I  was,  then  ran  down  the  slope  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sounds.  I  obeyed  him,  straining  my 
ears  to  catch  any  further  cry  or  noise,  when  Marie 
suddenly  appeared  coming  up  the  hill  towards  me, 
with  a  flushed  face  and  an  agitated  manner. 

"  Marie,  what  is  the  matter  !  "  I  cried,  springing 
up  ;  "  tell  me  what  has  happened  !  " 

"  Nothing  has  happened,"  she  said,  as  she 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  "  let  me  sit  down 
and  get  my  breath." 

"  But  where  is  your  brother  ?  He  ran  down 
there  when  he  heard  those  screams.  Was  it  you  ? 
Marie,  please  speak  !  " 

"  He  will  come  presently."  She  flung  herself 
down,  and  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  said  : 
"  Now  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  walking  along  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  looking  for  ferns,  and  Victor 
had  gone  into  the  little  grove  there,  to  find  a  par- 
ticular sort  which  I  know  grows  hereabouts,  when 
a  man  met  me  ;  a  shabby-looking,  middle-aged 
man,  but  with  something  about  him  which  makes 
me  think  he  was  a  gentleman.  I  soon  saw  that  he 
was  half  tipsy,  but  I  didn't  like  to  call  Victor,  for 
that  would  have  looked  as  if  I  was  afraid  of  him  ; 
so  I  went  on  steadily,  and  was  just  going  to  pass 
him,  when  he  staggered  up  to  me,  and  looked  into 
my  face,  saying  something  I  could  not  understand. 
'  Let  me  pass,  sir,'  I  said,  as  courageously  as  I 
could  ;  but  I  am  a  great  coward,  Maud,  and  I  was 
horribly  frightened.  But  he  had  apparently  no 
intention  of  allowing  me  to  do  so,  for  he  stood  in 
front  of  me  in  the  narrow  path,  and  peering  stupidly 
in  my  face,  said,  this  time  pretty  distinctly :  '  So 
you  are  Miss  Ramsay !  I  thought  so — you've  been 
to  see  my  Rachel,  I  suppose  ;  but  she  won't  get 
over  me,  nor  you  neither — no,  not  if  there  were 
twenty  such  as  you,'  and  he  winked  cunningly. 
Well,  I  was  in  hopes  that  he  would  let  me  go 
on  quietly  when  he  had  had  his  talk  out,  so  I  stood 
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still ;  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  become 
partially  conscious  of  his  situation,  for  he  raised 
his  hat  most  politely  and  stepped  on  one  side, 
stammering  an  apology  ;  that  is  why  I  think  he 
was  a  gentleman.  But  I  had  no  sooner  availed 
myself  of  the  movement,  and  passed  him,  than  he 
seemed  to  repent  of  having  let  me  escape,  and 
grasped  my  arm.  It  was  then  that  I  screamed, 
and  Kennedy  came  unexpectedly  to  the  rescue, 
and  dii-ected  me  where  to  find  you.  Maud,  I  am 
perfectly  certain  of  one  thing — the  man  I  met,  and 
the  man  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  Miss  Gray's 
garden  at  the  farm,  that  day,  you  remember,  when 
you  would  not  let  me  tell  you,  are  one  and  the 
same  person." 

"  Well,  Marie,"  I  said,  as  unconcernedly  as  I 
could,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  here  is  Mr.  Edwardes,"  as  he  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  slope. 

"  Well,  the  man  has  gone  off,"  he  said  lightly, 
throwing  himself  down  on  the  grass  again  ;  "  and 
here  comes  Charrington,  now  the  fray  is  over ;  just 
too  late  to  rescue  his  lady-love  from  the  clutches 
of  the  enchanter,  eh,  Marie  ? " 

"  How  did  you  get  rid  of  him  ? "  asked  she,  not 
looking  at  poor  Sir  Victor,  who  was  toiling  up  the 
steep  path  with  two  or  three  trailing  fern-plants  in 
both  lemon-gloved  hands. 

"  Oh,  the  fellow  was  glad  enough  to  go.  I  read 
him  a  small  homily  on  good  maimers,  which  I  am 
not  sure  he  understood,  and  left  him,  and  he  walked 
off  pretty  steadily." 

Sir  Victor  having  mounted  the  hill,  asked  what 
we  were  talking  about,  and,  on  hearing  the  occur- 
rence from  me,  gave  utterance  to  something  which 
was,  I  suppose,  a  French  oath,  and  languidly  offered 
to  go  and  "  fight  the  scoundrel,"  which  offer  Marie 
received  with  supreme  indifference,  and  Kennedy 
with  a  laugh,  and  an  assurance  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  ;  and  then  we  all  subsided  into  qui- 
escence. Marie  began  intently  examining  her  ferns, 
and  I  went  on  with  my  drawing,  pondering  all  the 
while  somewhat  painfully  on  her  last  words  to  me. 
Presently,  wanting  some  water,  and  having  no 
mind  to  send  either  of  the  two  gentlemen  for  what 
I  knew  I  could  easily  procure  for  myself  from  a 
small  pond  very  near,  I  rose  and  went  to  get  it.  I 
had  got  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  was  just 
stooping  down  to  fill  my  tin  cup,  when,  to  my 
great  surjmse,  I  saw  Kachel  close  to  me.  I  was 
startled  by  her  face.  Every  trace  of  colour  had 
faded  out  of  it  ;  her  eyes  were  dilated  ;  and,  as 
she  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  she  put  her  hand  to 
her  heart  with  a  gasp,  as  if  to  control  some  passing 
pang  which  was  almost  too  much  for  her  to  endure. 

"  Rachel  !  " 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  !  Don't  ask  me  !  "  she 
panted  out.  "  Only  tell  me  that  you  and  she  are 
safe.  I  heard  a  scream — you  have  not  been 
frightened  " — she  could  not  frame  another  word. 

"  I  went  up  to  her  and  said  tenderly  :  "  Dear 
Rachel,  no  one  is  hurt.  Marie  Edwardes  met 
some  one  down  below  there,  who  frightened  her  a 
little,  and  she  was  foolish  enough  to  scream,  but 
he  is  gone,  and  we  are  all  safe  and  together  ;  I  did 
not  see  him  myself.  It  was  nothing,  don't  tremble 
so  ! " 

She  was  shaking  violently. 

"  Are  you  going  home,  Rachel  ? " 

"  Yes." 


"  Shall  I  come  with  you  ? " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  her  voice  rose  almost  to  a  cry. 
"  Let  me  go  alone  ;  promise  me  that  I  shall  not  be 
followed." 

"  I  will  promise,"  I  said,  soothingly.  "  Dearest 
Rachel,  no  one  knows  anything,  don't  be  afraid." 

She  looked  at  me  with  eyes  full  of  agony  and 
shame.    She  hardly  seemed  to  hear  my  assertion. 

I  repeated  it,  and  then  urged  her  to  go,  for  I 
was  afraid  some  of  the  party  might  come  in  search 
of  me.  She  gave  a  shuddering  sigh,  then  the 
colour  rushed  back  violently  into  her  face,  and  she 
turned  and  walked  swiftly  away  without  another 
word. 

I  watched  her  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
rejoined  my  companions,  who  apparently  had  not 
missed  me.  We  drove  home  in  the  bright,  balmy 
evening.  But  their  merry  voices  jarred  upon  my 
ears  when  I  thought  of  that  figure  standing  before 
me  in  such  mute  agony  of  shame  and  terror. 

That  man  belonged  to  her,  I  was  sure,  and  she 
felt  his  degradation  as  if  it  were  her  own. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  came  to  Lariton  as  she  had 
said,  but  failed  in  persuading  Uncle  Claude  to  con- 
sider Rachel  in  the  light  of  an  impostor.  She  left, 
declaring  that  she  washed  her  hands  of  the  affair, 
and  was  only  sorry  that  her  advice  was  not  taken  ; 
expressing  at  the  same  time  a  hope  that  he  might 
not  be  sorry  himself  some  day,  which  sounded  very 
much  like  a  prediction  that  the  contrary  would  be 
the  case.  This  was  the  first  time  Uncle  Claude 
had  gone  against  any  advice  of  hers  which  regarded 
me,  and  although  she  professed  not  to  feel  offended, 
she  was  so,  and  betrayed  it  in  a  cold  manner  to- 
wards myself.  It  grieved  me,  for  I  was  sincerely 
attached  to  her,  but  I  rejoiced  thoroughly  in  my 
uncle's  decision. 

It  was  now  September  and  the  shooting  season. 
An  importation  of  gentlemen  came  down  to  Lariton, 
and  I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  went  to  Erleswode, 
which  I  had  done  before  on  similar  occasions.  We 
ladies  being  left  pretty  much  to  ourselves  during 
the  daytime,  and  the  weather  being  cooler,  took 
long  walks  ;  that  is  to  say.  Miss  Charrington,  Marie 
and  I,  while  Lady  Charrington  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
drove  and  made  morning  calls. 

One  day  Miss  Charrington  chose,  for  some  reason 
which  I  forget,  to  stay  at  home  all  the  afternoon, 
and  Marie  and  I  set  off  to  walk  as  usual.  Now, 
although  I  had  had  her  brother's  request  and  my 
promise  continually  in  my  mind,  I  had  hitherto 
had  no  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  latter ;  for 
Marie  had,  I  fancied,  avoided  me  of  late.  WTien- 
ever  we  were  alone  together,  which  was  conse- 
quently but  seldom,  she  was  sure  to  launch  out 
into  a  wild  strain  of  continuous  talk,  which 
effectually  prevented  my  turning  the  conversation 
into  the  desired  channel.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
intuitively  discovered  my  design,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  oppose  it.  She  had  never  again  aUuded 
to  the  drunken  man  who  had  so  strangely  molested 
her,  nor  to  her  opinion  that  he  was  the  same  person 
she  had  seen  in  Rachel's  garden.  I  wondered  she 
did  not,  but  I  was  very  glad ;  for  although  I  had 
my  own  thoughts  and  suspicions,  the  old  childish 
promise  closed  my  lips,  and  my  love  for  Rachel, 
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and  the  remembrance  of  her  emotion,  made  me 
desirous  that  others  should  be  equally  silent. 

To  return  to  our  walk.  Earnestness  is  sure  to 
have  its  way  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  obstacles  ;  and  I 
was  thoroughly  in  earnest :  and  so  it  turned  out  that 
on  this  afternoon  I  at  last  accomplished  my  object. 

There  was  a  bracing,  autumnal  feeling  in  the  air, 
and  we  walked  fast  for  a  time.  Marie  was  apt  to 
rush  off  at  a  pace  which  made  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  her,  and  then  to  flag  and  complain  of 
fatigue.  She  did  so  now,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half-mile  stojDped,  leaning  against  a  gate  to 
rest. 

She  was  looking  particularly  pretty.  The  large 
hat  she  wore  threw  a  soft  shade  over  the  upper  half 
of  her  face,  and  subdued  the  somewhat  restless  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes.  Some  of  her  rich  and  abundant 
hair,  blown  by  the  wind,  fell  from  beneath  it  upon  her 
shoulders  :  she  was  dressed  in  a  light  grey  gown  : 
and  as  she  stood  there,  in  a  languid  attitude,  one 
hand  upon  the  top  of  the  gate,  and  the  other  em- 
ployed in  loosening  the  crimson  shawl  from  her 
throat,  I  thought  the  picture  an  exceedingly  fair 
one  to  look  upon. 

Presently  she  startled  me  by  saying, —  "Now, 
Maud,  I  am  in  a  humour  to  listen,  and  not  to 
talk.    Tell  me  what  you  want  to  say." 

"  I  must  first  consider  what  I  have  to  say,"  I 
replied,  a  little  evasively. 

"  That  will  not  take  long,  I  should  think.  You 
have  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  this  week 
past,  without  success  ;  now  I  give  it  you." 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  You  have  been  wanting  to  say  something, 
which  you  are  half  afraid  and  yet  resolved  to  tell 
me.  Well,  I  promise  beforehand  that  I  will  not 
be  angry.  In  short,  I  am  quite  in  the  humour  for 
some  serious  admonition  which  I  expect  the  some- 
thing will  turn  out  to  be.  Sit  down  here  " — she 
spread  her  shawl  upon  the  ground — "and  I  will 
do  the  same,  and  get  it  off"  your  mind  ;  though, 
after  all,  that  grave,  half-piizzled  air  you  have 
worn  lately  suits  you,  do  you  know  1 " 

I  liked  her  sarcastic  mood  better  than  her  care- 
less one,  inasmuch  as  it  betokened  feeling  of  some 
kind.  We  both  sat  down  together  on  the  shawl ; 
but  I  did  not  immediately  reply  to  her,  because,  in 
truth,  I  did  not  very  well  know  what  to  say. 

She,  in  the  meantime,  took  ofi"  her  gloves  and 
hat,  and  began  to  put  up  the  stray  ends  of  her 
hair.  As  she  did  so,  I  noticed  a  diamond  ring  on 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  It  inspired  me, 
and  I  spoke  out  boldly  : — 

"  Marie,  it  is  true  that  I  do  want  to  speak  to 
you,  if  you  will  listen." 

"  There's  a  good  honest  answer !  I  knew  it 
would  come  at  last.  Maud,  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  I  particularly  like  in  you,  it  is 
your  straightforwardness.  I  could  almost  call  it 
bluntness,  except  that  every  now  and  then  it  seems 
to  distress  you,  and  many  people  would  say  you 
were  absolutely  simple— Caroline  Charrington  does  ; 
but  I  like  it.  You  have  taken  all  the  nonsense  out 
of  me  by  that  answer  ;  and  now  I  am  almost 
afraid  of  what  you  are  going  to  say." 

But  I  must  go  on  now,  whatever  came  of  it. 

"  Please  don't  think  me  very  interfering  or  im- 
pertinent;  I  don't  mean  to  be  so,"  I  said,  im- 
ploringly. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  wUl  not.    Make  haste  ! " 


"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  feeling  as  if  I  were  doing 
something  dreadfully  unwarrantable,  "  why  are 
you  going  to  marry  Sir  Victor  Charrington  1 " 

I  had  many  a  time  presupposed  this  interview, 
and  gone  over  numberless  formulas  of  question 
and  answer ;  but  I  had  never  imagined  that  all  the 
hints,  introductory  remarks,  and  the  like,  which  I 
had  prepared,  would  resolve  themselves  finally 
into  this  bald  question.  Nothing  else,  however, 
came  into  my  mind  at  the  moment.  The  answer 
was  difi'erent  from  what  I  expected. 

"  Why  am  I  going  to  marry  Sir  Victor  Charring- 
ton ?  "  she  repeated,  slowly,  "  Well,  as  I  hardly 
know  myself,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  you." 

There  was  not  the  least  shade  of  annoyance  or 
anger  in  her  tone  ;  indeed,  it  was  perfectly  passion- 
less and  indiff"erent,  as  was  the  expression  of  her 
face. 

"But,  Marie,  if  you  don't  love  him,  you  are 
doing  hiih  a  great  wrong." 
"Myself,  you  mean." 

"  You  are  wronging  yourself  too,  but  him  most 
of  all." 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  she  said,  playing  with  the 
diamond  ring,  and  slipping  it  off"  and  on  her  finger. 

"You  do  not  see  that  you  are  pretending  to 
give  him  what  you  cannot,  and — " 

"  My  dear  Maud,  don't  excite  yourself !  I  pre- 
tend nothing.  I  know  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
world  than  you  ;  and  there  is  very  seldom  any 
pretence  or  profession  at  all  in  these  matters.  If 
a  man  likes  a  woman  well  enough  to  marry  her, 
and  it  suits  her  to  marry  him,  that  is  the  long  and 
short  of  it  in  most  cases." 

"  That  is  all  mere  talk,  Marie  ;  you  know  you 
don't  believe  in  what  you  are  saying  !  " 

She  laughed  ;  not  mirthfully,  but  with  a  grating, 
hard  sound  that  jarred  upon  me. 

"  You  are  a  strange,  pertinacious  girl,  Maud  ; 
can't  you  let  me  be  happy  in  my  own  way  1 " 

"  Yes,  if  you  were  happy — if  I  could  be  sure 
of  it." 

"  Do  you  love  me,  then  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Marie." 

"  Strange  !  I  believe  your  quiet  '  Yes '  more 
than  if  Caroline  Charrington  had  gone  into  rap- 
tures, and  thrown  herself  upon  my  neck ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  believe  it.  But,  Maud,  if  I  were  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  happy  l " 

"  I  should  believe  you.  But  you  won't  assure 
me  of  that." 

"  And  why  not  ? "  she  asked,  sharply,  "  You 
don't  like  Sir  Victor,  I  know  ;  but  is  there  any- 
thing forbidding  about  him  that  should  prevent 
my  doing  so  ? " 

"  Marie,"  I  said,  with  spirit,  "  you  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  I  do  not  like  Sir  Victor  Charrington. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  I  have  seen  so  little  of  him, 
and  spoken  so  few  words  to  him,  as  to  have  no 
particular  feeling  towards  him  at  all." 

"  Poor  Victor  !  "  said  Marie,  laughing  at  my 
awkward  speech.  "  Indifi'erence  is  worse  than  hate. 
He  likes  you,  and  would  not  care  to  hear  what  you 
have  just  said." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  him,"  I  said,  gravely. 
She  had  upset  all  my  ideas,  and  I  was  trying  to 
re-arrange  them. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  At  last  I  said,  "  Well, 
Marie,  you  must  forgive  me,  and  say  you  are  happy 
and  contented,  and  I  will  not  talk  any  more." 
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"  Not  if  you  look  at  me  with  those  eyes  of 
yoiirs.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  them  a  falsehood, 
I  think." 

"  Then  you  are  not  happy !  Oh,  Marie,  don't 
marry  Sir  Victor  !  Let  him  go.  Give  him  back 
his  ring,  and  tell  him  honestly  you  do  not  love  him 
enough  to  be  his  wife.  You  like  the  excitement  of 
power  now,  but  it  will  be  very  tasteless  by-and-by ; 
and  then  you  will  crave  for  something  more.  And, 
worse  than  all,  you  will,  maybe,  see  some  one 
whom  you  could  have  loved  with  all  your  strength  ; 
and  you  will  wear  yourself  out  in  the  struggle  to 
crush  that  feeling,  and  will  die  of  your  cage  and 
bars,  like  a  captive  bird  !  " 

Looking  back  upon  it  now,  it  seems  strange,  and 
almost  laughable,  that  I,  a  young  girl,  four  years 
younger  than  her  whom  I  addressed,  should  have 
found  the  words  for  such  a  passionate  remonstrance. 
"Was  it  a  dim,  shadowy  experience — a  phantom 
half-dreamed  of,  half-realized — that  prompted  my 
utterance  of  that  last  warning  ?  I  know  not.  I 
only  know  that  I  was  too  deeply  in  earnest  to  pick 
and  choose  my  sentences,  or  to  soften  what  I  felt 
to  be  the  plain  truth  ;  and  when  I  stopped,  I  felt 
the  tears  blinding  my  eyes,  and  threatening  to 
overflow  them. 

Marie  got  up  and  walked  away  for  a  few  paces, 
and  then  came  back  again  to  me. 

"  I  do  believe  you  are  in  earnest,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  will  try  to  be  in  earnest  too.  When  Sir  Victor 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  I  was  in  a  restless  mood, 
and  wanted  change.  I  used  to  long  for  what  I  had 
not  got,  and  I  fancied  he  would  give  it  to  me.  I 
am  not  made  for  a  quiet  country  life,  like  you  ; 
and  Aunt  Wilbraham  fidgets  me  to  the  last  degree. 
I  didn't  know  much  about  him,  but  Caroline  used 

always  to  be  praising  him  ;  and  in  short,  I 

accepted  him.  That  is  the  plain  truth.  I  believe 
many  girls  marry  for  no  better  reason,  only,  per- 
hajDS,  they  don't  speak  it  out  so  plainly." 

"  And  now,  Marie  ? " 

"  Now  I  have  gone  too  far  to  recede,"  she  said, 
gloomily. 

"  No  !  "  I  put  in,  eagerly  ;  but  she  would  not 
hear  me. 

"  I  have  passed  my  word — mind,  I  don't  say  I 
regret  it.  I  shall  live  mostly  in  Paris,  and  that 
will  suit  me  ;  and,  at  all  events,  I  shall  not  be  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  inward  fret  and  outward  restraint, 
such  as  I  am  now  with  Aunt  Wilbraham.  I  have 
CQOUgh  money  to  make  me  independent  of  my 
husband,  but  not  enough  to  tempt  him  to  marry 
me  for  it  only.  He  is  fond  of  me,  Maud,  in  his 
way  ;  and  Lady  Charrington  and  Caroline  are  very 
affectionate  to  me.  I  don't  deny  that  the  noose 
rubs  me  a  little  now,  but  I  shall  get  used  to  it. 
Don't  be  afraid  for  me,  Maud  ;  you  have  done  all 
you  could  for  me,  and  I  thank  you." 
Your  brother  ? "  said  I,  falteringly. 

"  He  hinted  to  me  something  about  faults  of 
Victor's,  which  he  suspected.  He  should  have 
ascertained  their  reality,  before  he  repeated  them," 
she  said,  drawing  herself  up.  "  You  can  tell  him  I 
said  so." 

She  stooped,  picked  up  the  shawl,  put  it  on,  and 
said,  "  Let  us  ^o  on  with  our  walk  ; "  but  suddenly 
turned  and  kissed  me.  "  Maud,  don't  think  very 
badly  of  me  ;  but  don't  follow  my  example." 

As  I  thought  over  this  conversation,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  my  own  room  at  night,  I  felt  that  I  had 


managed  my  own  part  of  it  awkwardly  enough? 
and  that  I  had  not  changed  Marie's  determination 
one  whit.  Still,  there  was  a  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  I  had,  as  Marie  said,  done  all  I  could.  After 
all,  it  was  a  very  singular  task  for  a  girl  of  my  age 
to  try  to  make  another,  her  senior  in  years  and 
experience,  and  notoriously  wilful,  give  up  the 
lover  she  had  accepted.  It  was  not  very  surprising 
that  it  had  failed,  though  the  failure  might,  and 
did,  make  me  troubled  and  uneasy.  My  mind  was 
full  of  tumultuous  feelings,  which  I  had  much  ado 
to  analyse  and  separate.  Pain,  a  vague  uneasiness, 
alarm,  and  positive  pleasure,  went  to  make  up  the 
category.  It  was  a  clear,  moonlit  night ;  I  drew 
up  my  blind  to  allow  the  full,  tranquillizing  light  to 
visit  the  room,  and,  seated  on  the  side  of  my  bed, 
I  tried  to  reduce  the  chaos  on  my  mind  to  some- 
thing like  order. 

The  pain  was  distinct  enough.  It  arose  from 
the  certain  knowledge  I  now  had  that  Marie  was 
neither  happy  nor  going  the  way  to  make  herself 
so.  Poor  Marie  !  She  longed  for  what  she  had 
not  got.  If  she  had  said  so  to  me  a  few  years 
later,  I  could  have  answered  that  we  all  of  us  do 
that,  so  long  as  our  wills  are  not  subdued  to  God's  ; 
and  that  when  they  are,  our  troubled  self-seeking 
subsides  into  an  infinite  rest.  As  it  was,  the 
avowal  gave  me  the  more  pain  because  I  felt  un- 
able to  cope  with  it  in  words. 

I  put  the  pain  on  one  side,  and  dragged  the 
vague  uneasiness  to  light,  I  could  not  deal  with 
that  so  quickly.  I  tried  to  look  it  bravely  in  the 
face,  but  it  eluded  me,  though  I  said  it  should 
answer  what  I  chose  to  ask,  fairly  and  honestly. 
Was  I  uneasy  because  Marie  was  wilful  ?  There 
was  no  response.  Did  it  trouble  me  to  think  that 
I  had  failed  in  my  endeavour  to  turn  her  from  her 
purpose  ?  It  did  ;  but  the  uneasiness  lay  deeper 
than  that,  and  was  more  closely  connected  with 
myself.  As  this  conviction  pressed  itself  upon  me 
I  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  I  would  ask  no 
more  questions  with  that  moon  staring  upon  me  as 
if  she  would  read  every  secret  feeling  of  my  heart ; 
so  I  drew  down  the  blind  again,  thrust  the  un- 
easiness back,  and  would  not  stop  to  question 
alarm,  for  I  wanted  to  bask  in  the  pleasure  which 
was  all  the  while  lying  ready  to  flood  my  soul. 

Ah  !  I  knew  why  I  was  pleased.  It  was  plea- 
sure to  feel  that  Kennedy  had  such  confidence  in 
me  ;  pleasure  to  know,  as  I  did,  that  he  liked  to 
talk  to  me,  and  that — yes,  that  he  did  not  like 
Miss  Charrington.  I  loved  to  think  of  it  all,  and 
to  recollect  the  tone  in  which  he  had  thanked  me 
'for  undertaking  his  mission.  I  indulged  in  the 
pleasing  vision  for  some  time — standing  there  in 
the  darkness  ;  awoke  from  it  like  a  guilty  thing, 
and  when  I  lay  down  in  bed  wetted  my  pillow 
with  tears. 

CHAPTEE  VIL 

The  next  morning  I  was  restless  and  wakeful, 
and  getting  up  long  before  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold, dressed  and  went  into  the  garden.  I  passed 
down  a  long  gravel  path,  bordered  on  one  side 
by  hazels,  which  led  to  an  old-fashioned  summer- 
house,  altogether  unused  except  by  the  gardeners, 
who  kept  some  of  their  implements  there,  and  sit- 
ting down  in  it,  listened  to  the  early  songs  of  the 
blackbirds. 
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Presently  I  remembered  that  I  must  tell  Ken- 
nedy how  completely  I  had  failed  in  my  endeavour 
to  shake  Marie's  resolution  with  respect  to  her 
marriage.  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  repeating  all 
she  had  said,  but  she  had  not  exacted  from  me 
any  promise  of  secresy,  and  I  must  tell  him  that 
I  had  tried,  and  how  I  had  failed.  My  thoughts 
were  very  busy,  and  I  did  not  at  first  perceive 
that  other  sounds  were  mingling  with  the  songs  of 
the  birds.  When  I  did,  I  was  startled  at  that 
early  hour  to  recognise  the  languid  and  somewhat 
drawling  voice  of  Sir  Victor  Charrington  appa- 
rently somewhere  near  me.  The  hazel  hedge  I 
have  mentioned  formed  the  boundary  of  that  part 
of  the  garden,  and  on  the  other  side  was  a  lane 
which  led  directly  down  to  the  high  road.  Sir 
Victor  was  seemingly  talking  to  some  one  in  the 
lane,  and  he  was  no  doubt  among  the  hazels  close 
to  where  I  sat, 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  for  his  late  hours  in 
the  morning  were  quite  proverbial  in  the  Erles- 
wode  household,  and  I  instinctively  remained  quiet 
in  my  seat,  unwilling  to  be  seen.  I  had  no  thought 
of  listening  to  the  conversation,  whatever  it  might 
be,  but  I  found  it  impossible  not  to  hear  what  was 
said  without  leaving  the  summer-house,  and  this  I 
could  not  do  without  betraying  my  presence  ;  so  I 
judged  it  better  to  remain  where  I  was,  though 
I  did  so  unwillingly,  and  with  the  uneasy  sense  of 
being  forced  to  hear  what  was  certainly  intended 
for  no  ears  but  those  of  the  two  speakers.  One 
was,  as  I  have  said,  Sir  Victor  Charrington  ;  who 
his  companion  was  I  had  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  the  voice  was  a  slow  and  hesitating  man's 
voice,  and  the  utterance  tremulous  and  weak. 

"  Sir  Victor,"  it  said,  "  why  will  you  keep  put- 
ting me  oif  so  ?  You  have  dodged  me  often  enough. 
I  suppose  you  little  thouglit  you  should  find  me 
here  when  you  came  to  England,  eh  ? " 

"  No,"  was  the  indiff"erent  answer,  "  I  did  not ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  I  can't  imagine  why  you  are 
here.  You  know  you  are  not  safe  anywhere  this 
side  the  Channel." 

"  Well,  I've  had  enough  of  England,  I  hate  it ! 
Pay  me,  and  I'll  go  and  put  myself  in  safety." 

"  That's  quite  out  of  the  question,"  was  the  cool 
reply.  "  I've  got  heavy  expenses  to  meet  just 
now  ;  going  to  be  married,  you  know — presents, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing — but  I'll  pay  you  when 
it's  over — upon  my  soul  I  will.  You  told  me  you 
could  get  money  easily  for  the  present." 

"  I  did ;  I  thought  I  could,  but  I  can't  !  "  and 
the  voice  grew  higher  pitched,  with  an  accent  of 
helpless  anger  in  it.  "  That  girl — "  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  torrent  of  abuse  which  made  me  shudder. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Sir  Victor,  when  the  voice  was 
again  silent,  "  that  don't  signify  to  me,  you  know  ; 
I  suppose  she  knows  her  own  cards." 

I  did  not  hear  the  reply,  but  presently  the  words, 
"  She's  ungrateful  !  Every  one  is  ungrateful — all 
the  world  is,  I  think,"  were  half  sobbed  out. 

"  Well,  take  this  to  comfort  yourself  for  the 
world's  ingratitude,  and  go  home.  And  look  here  ! 
I  advise  you  to  keep  a  little  closer  than  you  have 
been  doing  lately.  It  was  you,  I  suppose,  who 
frightened  Miss  Edwardes  the  other  day  ;  you  had 
better  look  out !  I  know  some  awkward  things 
which  it  would  be  better  for  you  that  I  should 
not  tell." 

I  could  hear  a  murmured  answer,  the  only  por- 


tion of  which  I  caught  was  my  own  name ;  then 
steps  retreating  along  the  lane  ;  then  a  movement 
among  the  hazels  and  a  careless  whistle,  as  Sir 
Victor  came  out  into  the  path  and  sauntered  past 
the  arbour  back  to  the  house, 

I  think  it  generally  happens  that  when  one 
startling  occurrence  comes  to  disturb  the  course  of 
a  singularly  quiet  and  uneventful  life,  it  does  not 
come  singly.  What  I  have  just  recorded  was  both 
startling  and  perplexing,  and  yet  the  day  was  des- 
tined to  bring  with  it  other  events  which  so  entirely 
usurped  the  place  of  this  in  my  mind,  that  at  night 
it  was  as  utterly  effaced  from  my  memory  as  if  it 
had  never  been. 

I  remained  in  the  summer-house  some  time  after 
the  disappearance  of  Sir  Victor,  in  a  sort  of  troubled 
amazement,  until  one  of  the  gardeners  came  in  for 
a  tool,  and  touched  his  hat  to  me  with  an  apology. 
Then  I  rose  and  went  back  to  the  house,  feeling 
too  much  bewildered  to  wonder  what  I  ought  to 
do.  There  was  some  joking  at  Sir  Victor's  unusual 
punctuality  at  breakfast,  which  he  took  with  his 
accustomed  nonchalance,  and  then  the  day's  plans 
were  talked  over,  and  I  heard,  half  unconsciously, 
so  deeply  was  I  musing  over  the  strange  Conversa- 
tion I  had  overheard,  that  the  two  gentlemen  were 
to  join  my  uncle  and  his  friends,  to  shoot  together 
over  one  of  the  Lariton  covers  ;  and  the  whole 
party  were  to  dine  at  Erleswode  in  the  evening. 

The  more  I  pondered  over  it  the  more  unac- 
countable it  all  seemed,  and  strange  suspicions 
came  over  my  mind,  with  an  overwhelming  dread 
of  something  I  could  not  define.  What  had  Sir 
Victor's  companion,  who  now  turned  out  to  be 
Marie's  enemy  of  the  other  day,  to  do  with  me  ? 
In  what  mysterious  manner  was  he  coniiccted  with 
Rachel  ?  and  why  should  I,  as  evidently  seemed 
to  be  the  case,  be  an  object  of  his  special  dislike  ? 

I  was  not  generally  nervoiis  ;  but  to-day,  for 
some  reason  I  could  not  understand,  I  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  outward  impressions  ;  and  by 
the  time  I  had  done  turning  these  things  in  my 
mind,  I  found  that  my  head  was  throbbing  so  that 
I  hardly  heard  what  Lady  Charrington  was  saying 
to  me  and  every  sound  seemed  to  fall  upon  my 
ears  like  a  sharp  stroke.  There  seemed  nothing 
but  entanglement  around  me,  whichever  way  I 
looked.  I  went  through  the  morning,  endeavour- 
ing to  employ  myself,  and  to  bear  my  headache, 
till  at  length  it  mastered  me,  and  Marie  found  me 
on  my  bed  when  she  came  to  see  why  I  did  not 
appear  at  luncheon.  She  was  very  kind  and 
anxious,  but  her  questions  and  movements  worried 
me  ;  and  when  at  last  she  left,  I  shut  my  weary 
eyes  to  the  light,  the  tension  of  my  faculties  re- 
laxed, and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  fallen  into  a 
hesivj  slumber. 

When  I  awoke,  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
some  one  was  in  my  room.  It  was  Mrs.  Wilbra- 
ham,  who  was  letting  down  the  window-blind — not 
only  the  outer  canvas  screen,  but  the  inner  Venetian 
one  as  well.  Seeing  me  awake,  she  came  to  the 
bed,  and,  bending  over  me,  asked  me  how  I  felt. 
Something  in  her  voice  made  me  open  my  eyes  and 
try  to  see  her  face  ;  but  the  room  was  darkened,  as 
I  have  said,  and  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
window.  She  generally  spoke  in  an  alert,  decided 
way,  and  her  voice  was  particularly  clear  and  firm  ; 
now  it  sounded  to  my  ears  hesitating  and  tre- 
mulous.   I  said  I  was  better.    She  did  not  speak 
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any  more,  but  began  to  smooth  down  the  shawl 
which  covered  me,  with  fingers  that  I  could  feel 
trembled  violently. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  I  said,  arresting  her 
hand. 

"  You  want  a  cup  of  tea,  my  dear ;  you  shall 
have  a  cup  of  tea,"  she  said,  still  handling  the 
shawl,  without  any  apparent  purpose.  I  must  be 
dreaming,  I  thought,  and  she  was  not  Mrs.  Wilbra- 
ham,  but  only  her  phantom  likeness  ;  and  I  hardly 
felt  anything  more  than  the  vague  wonder  which 
sometimes  accompanies  dreams,  as  she  moved  away 
from  the  bed,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  with  a 
step  which  I  again  fancied  to  be  very  unlike  her 
usual  quick,  decided  one. 

I  lay  still  and  dozed,  until  her  maid  came  with 
the  promised  tea.  She  was  a  staid,  elderly  woman, 
who  never  spoke  an  unnecessary  word.  I  thought 
it  odd  that  my  own  maid  had  not  come,  and 
asked  for  her,  but  was  told  that  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
had  ordered  her  to  bring  me  the  tea  herself,  and  to 
recommend  me  to  try  and  sleep  till  dinner-time,  if 
my  headache  was  not  better.  It  was  much  better  ; 
but  the  partial  deadening  of  my  senses,  as  I  lay 
there  in  the  darkened  room,  was  grateful  to  me  ; 
and,  besides,  I  was  thankful  to  remain  where  I 
was,  without  fearing  to  excite  astonishment  ;  so 
I  replied  that  I  would  try  to  sleep,  and,  with  a 
request  that  I  might  be  called  at  six,  I  w^as  again 
left  to  myself. 

But  I  did  not  go  to  sleep  again.  I  lay  with  my 
eyes  ojien,  watching  the  bars  of  light  and  shadow 
thrown  by  the  Venetian  blind  upon  the  paper 
opposite.  An  utter  silence  seemed  to  brood  over 
everything  in  the  house  and  out  of  it — a  quiet  so 
complete,  that  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  on  the  window- 
pane  sounded  obtrusive.  Ever}^  one  knows  that  a 
large  house  in  the  country,  on  a  hot  summer's 
afternoon,  is  always  quiet ;  but  to  my  nervous 
imagination  the  silence  seemed  ominous,  deathlike. 
My  window  was  in  front  of  the  house,  and  looked 
into  a  paved  quadrangle.  I  could  fancy  how  hot 
and  glaring  the  sun  would  be  upon  the  stones,  and 
how  the  heated  atmosphere  would  be  quivering 
above  them  ;  and  my  mind  turned  with  a  sense  of 
refreshment  to  the  cool  darkness  of  the  room  where 
I  was  lying.  I  heard  the  stable  clock  strike  four, 
and,  very  soon  after,  the  sound  of  the  stable  gate 
opening,  and  a  horse  clatter  out  and  gallop  off 
through  the  courtyard  into  the  road,  apparently 
urged  by  his  rider  to  his  utmost  speed,  which  did 
not  relax  until  he  was  out  of  hearing  ;  then  hurried 
footsteps  across  the  court  into  the  house,  the  shut- 
ting of  a  door,  and  silence  again.  I  dozed  once 
more,  and  was  awakened,  at  last,  fully  and  com- 
pletely by  a  low  knock  at  my  door. 

It  was  Marie.  She  came  up  to  that  side  of  the 
bed  which  was  opposite  to  the  window,  and  directly 
I  saw  her  face  I  knew  that  something  terrible  had 
happened. 

"  Marie,  what  is  it  ? "  And  I  started  up,  and 
.  grasped  hold  of  her  hands. 

"  Dr.  Lee  is  here,"  she  replied.  "Will  you  go 
to  him  ? " 

"  Dr.  Lee  !"  I  said,  wonderingly.  "  Yes,  I  will 
go.  What  does  he  want  me  for  ?  "  And  I  began 
to  put  on  my  shoes,  as  well  as  I  could  for  my 
shaking  hands. 

"  He  is  in  the  drawing-room,"  said  Marie,  disre- 
garding my  question. 


"  Oh,  Marie  !  what  is  it  ?  Do  tell  me,"  I  said, 
imploringly. 

"  I  can't — I  can't ;  he  will.  Dear  Maud,  you 
look  ill ;  your  hair  is  all  tumbled,  and  you  are 
shivering."  She  caught  up  a  shawl  and  put  it  over 
my  shoulders,  smoothed  down  my  hair  with  her 
hands,  and  moved  with  me  to  the  door.  I  leant 
upon  her,  for  I  felt  strangely  weak  and  shaken, 
and  a  nameless  fear  was  lying  at  my  heart,  and 
sending  a  chill  through  all  my  limbs  ;  and  in  this 
way  we  went  downstairs.  As  we  passed  a  window 
on  the  staircase,  a  servant  was  closing  the  shutter, 
though  the  sun  had  long  ago  left  that  side  of  the 
house.  Marie  led  me  on  to  the  drawing-room 
door,  opened  it,  and  left  me. 

At  first  I  thought  the  room  was  empty  ;  but  as  I 
crept  forward  I  saw  Dr.  Lee  standing  with  his  back 
to  me,  in  a  small  deep  recess  formed  by  one  of  the 
windows.  He  did  not  turn  round  even  when  I 
went  up  close  to  him.  I  put  out  my  hand,  and 
touched  his  shoulder.  "  Dr.  Lee,"  I  implored,  "  you 
will  tell  me  ?  No  one  else  will.  I  don't  think  I 
can  bear  not  to  know  much  longer." 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  he  moved  and  faced 
me.  "  My  poor  child  !  Yes,  I  will  cell  you.  Sit 
down."  He  put  a  chair  close  to  me,  and  I  sat 
down  unresistingly,  while  he  stood  behind  me,  and 
began  to  speak  in  a  quick,  set  way,  as  if  he  were 
repeating  something  he  had  got  by  heart. 

"  Sir  Victor  and  Mr.  Edwardes  went  out  shooting 
to-day,  as  you  know  ;  there  has  been  an  accident." 
My  heart  stood  still.  Dr.  Lee  thrust  a  bottle  of 
salts  into  my  hand,  and  went  on  hastily :  "  They 
joined  your  uncle  and  his  friends  at  the  Knapton 
Copse — you  know  it,  Maud — down  by  the  lower 
Common.  There  were  seven  of  them  altogether." 
He  paused  for  a  moment.  I  knew  he  was  giving 
these  details  to  delay  telling  me  the  actual  occur- 
rence ;  but  I  had  no  power  to  ask  him  to  go  on. 
"  No  one  knows  how  it  happened  ;  they  were  in 
some  thick  underwood,  and  whether  his  gun  went 
off"  by  accident,  or  whether  he  " 

"  Kennedy  !  "  I  felt  as  if  I  must  shriek  his 
name  ;  but  it  only  came  in  a  sort  of  whisper — "  Is 
it  Kennedy  ? " 

"  No,  not  Kennedy,  my  poor  Maud  " — and  Dr. 
Lee  took  both  my  cold  hands  in  his — "  but  your 
uncle  ;  he  was  shot.  He  lies  now  in  this  house — 
dead  ! "  The  last  word  came  with  a  deep,  strong 
sob. 

For  a  moment  I  rose  up  from  my  chair — I 
struggled  to  free  myself  from  the  detaining  hands 
— then  I  felt  myself  saved  from  falling  heavily,  by 
Dr.  Lee's  arm  ! 

{To  he  continued.) 


ON  FEVERS. 

Coming  home  from  a  terrible  day  of  sight-seeing 
in  city  streets,  and,  in  the  evening,  cooling  ourselves 
by  lying  on  the  grass  under  the  shade  of  a  broad 
lime  tree,  where  we  might  feast  our  ears  upon  the 

"  Humming  of  innumerable  bees," 
and  the  rush  of  the  river  which  flows  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  and  our  eyes  on  the  noble  cathedral 
spire,  rising  stately  from  the  meadows  beyond,  we 
fell  a-talking  about  the  degrees  of  heat  to  which 
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body  and  mind  are  at  times  worked  up.  The 
rector  of  a  country  parish  had  come  to  us  with  his 
wife  the  day  before.  It  was  chiefly  on  his  behalf 
that  we  had  all  victimised  ourselves  in  pursuit  of 
information  and  art,  and  the  ungrateful  man  was 
now  abusing  the  whole  proceeding,  and  declaring 
himself  to  be  a  true-born  Englishman,  who  hated 
fuss,  and  any  interruption  of  the  even  tenor  of  his 
days. 

"  My  dear,"  his  wife  said,  "  whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  it  is  right  that  you  should  be  routed  out 
sometimes." 

"  Listen  to  her,"  said  the  Eector,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  that  is  always  the  argument ;  it  is 
right  for  me  to  be  routed  out !  But  women  can 
only  assert  ;  will  somebody  give  a  reason,  and  say 
what  possible  advantage  can  arise  from  my  being 
dragged  in  this  heat  over  horrible  stony  pave- 
ments, and  set  to  look  at  a  variety  of  objects  which 
are  now  floating  before  my  eyes  in  a  confused  and 
chaotic  mass  1 " 

"It  will  prevent  you  from  growing  narrow- 
minded  and  local,"  said  his  wife,  "  otherwise  you 
might  believe  that  there  was  no  world  beyond  your 
parish  bounds.  Now,  confess,  Arthur,  don't  you 
think  it  a  question  of  greater  importance  that 
James  Smith  should  get  a  certificate  than  that  the 
country  should — " 

"  Go  to  war  for  Denmark  ? "  suggested  our 
Doctor,  coming  to  her  rescue,  from  playing  with 
his  little  girl  over  plantain  heads. 

"  I  deny  the  accusation  altogether,"  said  the 
Rector,  warmly,  "  and  Denmark  is  a  sore  subject. 
But  as  I  don't  direct  the  armies  and  navies  of 
Great  Britain,  I  hold  that  I  shall  serve  the  State 
most  eff'ectually  by  attending  to  my  own  business, 
and  helping  James  Smith  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  society.  And  why  should  I  not  be  local 
if  I  please  ]  What  on  earth  can  I  be  that  is  better  i 
I,  at  all  events,  would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  man 
who  did  not  care  to  identify  himself  with  his 
place." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  you  are  not 
logical." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  arguing  with  my  wife.  By 
way  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  let  us  for  once  consider 
her  conquered,  though  I  see  a  host  of  unanswerable 
truisms  trembling  upon  her  lips.  Seriously  speak- 
ing, why  can  we  not  go  on  as  our  forefathers  did, 
before  steam  or  sight-seeing  was  invented  ?  My 
wife  is  not  attending,  so  I  will  confess  that  now-a- 
days,  if  a  man  runs  on  too  long  in  his  own  narrow 
groove,  he  is  apt  to  become  self-opinionated  and 
stuck  up.  I  feel  it  myself,  I  see  it  in  others,  yet  I 
can't  gather  from  anything  I  read,  that  the  genera- 
tions before  us  were  more  uplifted  with  conceit 
than  ourselves.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  while 
fewer  thought  or  read  at  all,  or  were  induced  to 
measure  themselves  against  their  fellow-men,  those 
who  did  so  kept  the  balance  true  by  thinking  more 
and  reading  deeper  than  we  do.  Life  was  less 
bustling,  and  they  had  leisure  for  it." 

"  You  can  really  believe,"  said  the  Doctor,  laugh- 
ing, "  that  there  was  a  time  when  time  was  1  " 

"Only  by  a  strong  exercise  of  imagination," 
sighed  the  Rector.  "  Oh,  golden  age  !  What  can 
be  more  opposed  to  the  true  taste  of  an  Englishman 
than  the  hurry-skurry  and  excitement  of  the  pre- 
sent day?  By  nature  he  is  a  meditative  grave 
animal,  taking  his  pleasures  sadly,  as  old  Froissart 


had  it,  with  his  wife  and  daughters  tucked  under 
his  arm  ;  loving  quiet,  and — " 

"  The  most  impetuous  of  pugnacious  beings  !  " 
broke  in  the  Doctor,  testily.  "  It  is  an  old  delight 
of  Englishmen  to  inveigh  against  the  excitability 
of  foreigners.  They  look  upon  them  as  composed 
of  firework  materials,  ready  to  explode  upon  the 
smallest  provocation,  and  then  (as  you  are  doing 
now),  they  pique  themselves  upon  their  own 
superior  stability  of  character.  Ah,  it's  a  very  fine 
thing  to  think  weU  of  ourselves  ;  it's  astonishing 
how  few  difficulties  we  find  in  the  efl'ort !  Loving 
quiet  indeed  !  Is  there  any  people  in  the  world  so 
restless,  so  inclined  to  turn  their  very  holidays  into 
hard  labour  ?  You  groan,  you  feel  the  truth  of 
that ;  yet  you  talk  about  a  true-born  Englishman 
hating  fuss  !  I  tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  my  profes- 
sion leads  me  to  study  the  physiology  of  the  body, 
and  the  varieties  of  fever  ;  and  over  and  over  again 
have  I  marvelled  at  the  extraordinary  self-delusion 
which  supposes  our  nation  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
freedom  from  the  figurative  form  of  the  complaint. 
Why,  it  is  born  with  us,  we  have  it  from  our  cradles. 
Look  at  your  schoolboy  (a  fine  fellow  he  is,  by  the 
way)  ;  I  was  at  Lord's  the  other  day  when  Harrow 
licked  Eton,  and  there  the  fever  broke  out  in  grand 
style  ;  they  were  all  mad,  you  know,  cheering  and 
chaffing  and  hoisting  their  champion  on  their 
shoulders,  just  the  delirium  stage  of  the  complaint." 

"  But,"  objected  the  Rector,  "  you  do  not  suppose 
I  intended  to  include  a  public  schoolboy  among  the 
class  who  love  quiet  ?  Your  example  is  no  fair 
specimen.  I  speak  of  the  elders,  those  at  least  who 
have  cut  their  wise  teeth,  and  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Let  us  have 
a  look  at  them.  Room  for  the  ideal  Englishman, 
sedate,  self-contained,  unmoved  by  the  turmoil 
round  him,  unaffected  by  those  light  winds  which 
agitate  popular  feeling  in  other  countries  !  What 
have  we  here  ?  A  dense  straggling  crowd,  a  swarm 
of  human  beings,  clinging  about  chimney  tops  and 
over  parapets — resolute  holding  of  one  place  through 
rain  and  cold,  for  some  twelve  hours  or  so,  begin- 
ning with  the  darkness  of  night — breaking  down 
barriers,  and  getting  under  wheels  and  horses' 
hoofs — frantic  enthusiasm,  and  all  for  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  one  fair  young  face.  Can  these  be  our 
staid  countrymen  ?  Are  they  not  ?  Listen,  and 
you  will  hear  the  outringing  cheer,  the  thundering 
English  hurrah,  that  breaks  from  a  thousand 
throats,and  marks  the  nationality  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  And  quite  right,  too,"  said  the  Rector,  sitting 
upright,  and  speaking  energetically.  "  I  was  one 
of  them,  and  so,  I  hope,  were  you.  But  now  you 
have  got  hold  of  an  exceptionable  case,  for  if  Old 
England's  blood  had  not  been  somewhat  stirred  at 
such  a  time  as  that,  why,  we  should  have  been  a 
set  of  contemptible  cold-blooded  reptiles." 

There  was  a  smile  in  the  Doctor's  eyes  as  he  re- 
plied— "  True  enough.  But,  remember,  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  fever  susceptibilities  of  an  Englishman. 
We  will  take  another  instance,  if  you  please,  and 
this  shall  be  a  later  arrival,  a  man  unconnected 
with  our  country,  and  only  the  champion  of  a 
popular  cause.  Here  are  your  sober  Englishmen 
again,  crowds  on  sea  and  land,  thousands  of  hands 
stretched  out  to  grasp  the  Liberator  ;  they  clamber 
over  the  train ;  they  are  dragged  out  from  under 
the  wheels — " 
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"  And  Martin  Tupper  crowns  it  with  an  ode  ! 
Stop,  stop,  I  yield  !  "  cried  the  Kector.  "  The 
Garibaldian  fever  is  beyond  comprehension.  Only 
spare  me  further  details,  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  heard  so  much  about  him,  that  I  am  sick  of 
the  subject." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  Garibaldi  ? " 
asked  the  Rector's  wife.  "  Remember,  I  will  not 
hear  him  abused.  You  men  are  jealous  of  him, 
that  is  the  fact." 

"  Nay,"  said  her  husband,  "  I  am  rather  filled 
with  the  sincerest  pity.  Defend  me  from  becoming 
a  hero,  if  such  treatment  is  to  be  my  punishment. 
I  blush  for  my  countrymen,  my  countrywomen, 
Mary,  I  meant  to  say.  Do  you  know  what  they 
did  to  that  unfortunate  man  ?  He  was  as  nearly 
dragged  to  death  by  his  admirers,  as  any  criminal 
who  ever  excited  popular  rage  ;  he  was  mobbed 
and  worried  and  never  left  in  peace.  If  to  eat  at 
stations  is  at  the  best  of  times  a  dismal  necessity, 
think  of  the  extra  difficulty  created  by  having  one's 
hand  caught  back  on  its  way  to  the  food,  that 
some  enthusiastic  soul  might  be  honoured  by  the 
touch  ;  think  of  being  poked  with  parasols,  when 
no  nearer  approach  was  practicable  ;  and  of  the 
lamp  being  removed  from  the  hole  in  the  carriage 
roof,  to  give  an  opening  for  tearing  a  lock  of  hair 
from  the  victim's  head  !  " 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  one  can't  blame 
him  (he  is  such  a  fine,  simple,  lion-hearted  fellow, 
he  might  have  read  his  friends  a  lesson)  ;  but, 
certainly,  he  developed  an  immense  deal  of  nonsense 
in  the  country.  True  feeling  as  well,  one  would 
hope,  still  a  vast  amount  of  that  senseless  twaddle, 
which  is  just  talk  and  froth  and — feverishness.  It 
gives  some  idea  of  the  worth  of  these  professions, 
to  know  that  at  one  of  the  houses  where  he  stayed, 
the  postage  of  unpaid  letters,  consisting  of  effusions 
of  all  kinds,  prose  and  rhyme,  addressed  to  Gari- 
baldi, amounted  to  no  less  than  seven  pounds  ten 
shillings.  In  fact,  he  was  just  a  safety  valve  for 
the  overflowing  sympathies  of  sentimental  young 
women." 

"  But,"  said  the  Rector,  gravely,  "  it  is  serious  to 
think  of  the  amount  of  folly  such  facts  disclose.  If 
good-hearted  people  would  only  remember  that 
want  of  judgment  will  make  kindness  foolishness, 
and  enthusiasm  extravagance  !  If  they  only  under- 
stood the  harm  they  do  to  the  cause  they  have  most 
at  heart !  I  am  afraid,  though  I  have  patriotically 
endeavoured  to  disbelieve  in  the  theory  of  national 
fev^ers,  that  I  know  too  many  instances  of  the 
spread  of  the  individual  complaint.  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  parish  miseries  caused  by  it ;  violent 
reforms,  which  if  I  sanctioned  them,  would  turn 
the  whole  village  topsy-turvy — family  divisions, 
brought  about  by  the  girls  and  boys  ardently 
adopting  some  fancied  task,  and  leaving  their  ap- 
pointed duties  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Oh, 
Mary,  when  you  undertake  the  reformation  of  your 
sex,  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  bringing 
steady  principle  to  regulate  impulse  !  Grant  the 
impulse  to  be  in  a  right  direction,  it  is  the  more 
grievous  to  see  it  marred  by  want  of  wise  control. 
When  I  preach  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
take  for  my  text,  '  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye, 
where  were  the  hearing  ?  If  the  whole  were  hear- 
ing, where  were  the  smelling  ? '  People  lose  their 
balance,  and  then  comes  the  fever.  When  the  head 
works  without  the  heart,  cold  cynicism  is  the 
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result  ;  and  certainly  when  the  heart  runs  away 
from  the  head,  views  become  exaggerated  and  un- 
real, and  so  mischievous  ;  one  notion  possesses  us, 
one  duty  knocks  over  all  the  others,  one  idol  is  set 
up  to  be  worshipped.  Then  to  ourselves  and  others 
our  exaggeration  becomes  a  stumbling-block,  and 
religion  itself  unlovely." 

The  Rector's  voice  died  away,  and  no  one 
answered  him.  Overhead  the  sunset  hues  had  faded 
out,  and  one  or  two  stars  gleamed  forth  from  a  dark 
wondrous  depth  of  sky.  The  bees  had  gone  hum- 
ming home  with  their  spoil,  so  that  only  the  rustle  of 
the  lime  trees,  the  flow  of  the  swift  river,  and  the 
occasional  leap  of  a  fish  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
hour.   The  Doctor  drew  his  little  girl  closer  to  him. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  talk,  my  Susie  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  papa  ;  I  did  not  like  it  as  much 
as  one  of  your  own  stories." 

We  were  all  silent  again  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  the  Doctor  in  a  low  voice  began — 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  Susie,  there  lived  a  little 
bird.  He  came  to  life  in  the  very  heart  of  a  big 
tree,  like  this  which  stretches  over  our  heads  ;  and 
day  by  day  the  twittering  leaves  grew  thicker  and 
thicker  about  his  nest,  and  turned  it  into  a  perfect 
bower  of  greenery  at  last.  He  was  a  very  nice 
little  bird  in  the  main  ;  yet  his  education  caused 
his  parents  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  for  this 
reason  —  his  character  was  not  well  balanced. 
While  he  was  yet  quite  an  unfledged  infant,  he  in- 
sisted that  he  was  able  to  fly,  and  many  a  dire 
misfortune  he  met  with  before  he  could  be  per- 
suaded that  feathers  were  necessary  as  well  as 
wings.  He  was  just  as  the  fit  seized  him.  At  one 
time  he  would  have  a  fever  of  self-devotion,  which 
made  him  refuse  the  worms  his  parents  brought, 
and  give  them  all  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  (half 
starving  himself  in  consequence,  and  frightening 
his  mother  into  fits),  while,  another  day,  he  all  but 
poked  a  small  sister  out  of  the  nest,  because  she 
was  sitting  in  his  favourite  corner.  When  he  could 
fly,  he  was  seized  with  a  longing  to  go  up  as  high 
in  the  sky  as  a  lark,  and  as  he  was  not  a  lark  at  all 
he  came  fluttering  to  earth,  dizzy  and  blinded. 
Then  he  thought  he  could  swim  like  the  moor-hen. 
Then  he  struck  up  a  furious  friendship  with  a 
blackbird,  and  nothing  would  do  but  he  must 
follow  him  about,  and  attempt  every  thing  his 
friend  attempted,  and  pester  him  to  death  with 
unreasoning  admiration  ;  so  they  soon  quarrelled. 
Finally,  the  winter  came,  and  the  sharp  nipping 
frost,  and  the  earth  was  hard,  and  the  trees  bare, 
and  he  was  very  cold  and  miserable.  So  he  said 
to  a  thrush,  '  Good-bye.  I  have  an  idea.  The 
swallows  went  away  over  the  sea,  when  it  was  very 
foolish  of  them  to  go  ;  but  now  is  the  time  for  me 
to  fly  after  them,  and  find  the  warm  place  they 
talked  about.'  It  was  no  use  talking  to  him,  away 
he  went.  Out,  over  the  broad  strange  sea  ;  on,  till 
his  head  swam,  and  his  little  wings  flagged  and 
drooped,  and  at  last  he  could  fly  no  more,  but 
dropped,  dropped,  dropped — you  need  not  look  so 
pitiful,  Susie — not  into  the  sea,  but  on  the  deck  of 
a  homeward-bound  ship.  So  his  life  was  spared, 
but  he  lived  in  a  cage — oh  !  a  weary,  weary  time — 
and  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well,  when  he  had  used 
his  liberty  so  foolishly.  Make  a  moral  out  of  that, 
Susie!  Don't  run  wild  after  anybody — even 
Garibaldi — and  don't  grow  up  with  a  leaning  to 
fevers  !  "  F.  M.  P. 
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SOLDIERING. 

The  real  work  of  an  officer  in  the  army  is  so 
different  from  the  vague  ideas  generally  entertained, 
that  it  is  very  desirtible  to  endeavour  to  give  some 
description  of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  an  officer's 
life  may  be.  For  the  Artillery  and  Engineers, 
special  education  is  necessary  ;  but  for  the  service 
in  general,  only  that  of  any  gentleman  as  a  pre- 
paration, with  a  small  technical  knowledge  of 
fortification  and  drawing.  We  will  suppose  the 
young  officer  joining  his  regiment  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps  with  his  head  full  of  the  usual  thoughts, 
that  it  is,  as  is  often  said,  a  glorious  profession  in 
general,  and  that,  as  applies  to  himself,  there  is  not 
much  work,  but  a  great  deal  of  fun,  to  be  looked 
for.  It  is  indeed  a  glorious  profession  ;  but  why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  best  of  discipline  ;  that  ready  and 
willing  obedience,  which  is  the  habit  and  the 
necessity  of  the  service,  without  which,  an  army,  a 
regiment,  even  a  company,  becomes  rapidly  de- 
moralised, is  also  the  best  external  training  for  the 
individual.  By  it  the  weak  often  learn  that  deci- 
sion so  necessary  if  we  would  do  right,  and  those 
who  have  strength  already,  learn  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  Thus  is  learnt  the  obedience  which  is  the 
first  step  towards  learning  to  command  others. 

First  of  all,  drill  has  to  be  learnt,  and  this 
requires  close  study  for  some  weeks,  even  to  be  fit 
to  join  the  ranks,  and,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
must  take  much  of  a  man's  time  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  the  service.  Not  only  have  all  the  minutioe 
to  be  kept  up,  on  which  so  much  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  real  soldier  depends  ;  but  also  the  habit  of 
handling  bodies  of  men  must  be  acquired.  All  the 
perpetual  drill  of  the  service  is  often  laughed  at ; 
but  by  it  is  gained  that  handiness  and  skill  in 
doing  simple  things  under  difficult  circumstances 
by  which  an  army  establishes  its  superiority. 
Nothing  is  more  striking,  in  studying  detailed 
accounts  of  campaigns  and  adventures,  than  to 
observe  the  extraordinary  skill  gained  by  indivi- 
dual officers  and  men,  where  for  instance  the  pickets 
have  retarded  for  some  hours  the  advance  of  a 
strong  division.  Some  of  this  must  be  attained 
by  experience  in  the  field,  but  much  may  be  done 
by  close  attention  to  drill  and  by  study  of  military 
histories. 

An  officer  should  also  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  manoeuvres  of  distinguished  generals,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  a 
good  general  view  of  the  objects  of  campaigns,  and 
the  measures  adopted,  why  they  were  successful,  or 
why  they  failed.  Such  knowledge  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  may  be  of  use  at  any  time  in  the  lower 
ranks.  Connected  with  these  studies,  is  that  of 
making  continual  observations  of  .country,  and  the 
habit  of  appreciating  its  capabilities  for  defence,  or 
the  best  means  of  attack.  Many  of  the  best  officers 
we  have  ever  possessed  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  country  wherever 
they  were  quartered  ;  thus,  when  in  the  course  of  a 
campaign,  the  advance  of  the  army  never  found 
them  unprepared  with  knowledge  of  the  ground  in 
their  front- 
Besides  these  studies,  which  have  a  more  personal 
application,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
in  attending  to  the  comforts  and  orderliness  of  the 


men,  and  a  great  deal  indeed  in  that  way  depends 
on  the  officers.  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  used  in  the  decision-  of  many  matters, 
which  are  brought  before  a  company-officer,  and 
this  cannot  be  gained  without  careful  considera- 
tion, and  knowledge  of  duties  and  habits.  It  is 
impossible  for  men  to  live  together  in  the  close 
social  habits  of  the  officers  of  the  English  army, 
without  many  trials  of  temper  ;  and  again,  in  the 
way  these  must  be  met  is  another  most  valuable 
school  of  discipline  for  the  mind.  Thus  we  may 
really  call  it  a  most  noble  profession,  for  ever  ready, 
for  ever  preparing  for  future  duties,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  self-control  and  self-denial,  studying 
the  good  of  others,  and  ready  to  dare  or  endure 
anything  for  duty,  and  all  with  the  full  stainless 
Christain  honour  of  the  British  soldier. 


THE  DYING  FLOWER  TO  THE  SETTING 
SUN. 

Sweet  Sunbeam  ! 
Linger  but  a  moment  yet. 
It  is  the  last ! 
The  last 

For  thee  and  me  ! 
When  it  is  past. 

And  thou  beyond  the  mountains  set, 
Sweet  Sunbeam, 

Thou  wilt  shine  no  ifiore  on  me — 
For  I  must  die  ! 

This  night  must  fade  ! 
Must  withered  lie — 
Must  lie 

Decaying,  and  forgotten  be  ! 
Sweet  Sunbeam 

Kiss  me  !    Kiss  my  petals  pale — 
For  in  that  kiss 

'Twere  sweet  to  die 
And  dream  of  bliss  ! 
Of  bliss. 

When  light  and  life  and  all  else  fail. 
Oh  !  Sun ! 

That  golden  kiss  revives  my  dying  form. 
Now  I  am  fair — 
As  fair 

As  on  that  morn, 
When  the  soft  air, 
Sweet  air. 

Awoke  my  beauty  with  its  breathings  warm. 
To-morrow — 

Ah  !  to-morrow  thy  dear  light 
Will  shine  on  death  ! 

And  me — ah  !  me 

The  gentle  breath, 
The  breath 

Of  morning  wake  no  more  to  sweet  delight. 
Alas! 

I  feel  thee  waning — Stay,  ah  !  stay 
To  bear  my  sigh. 
My  parting  sigh 

Away  with  thee, 

And  in  the  sky 

My  perfume  mingle  ever  with  thy  ray ! 
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REVIEWS. 

Since  the  "Distant  Hills,"  and  "Agathos"  ap- 
peared, allegory  writing  has  been  a  much  explored 
vein  with  that  large  class  of  mind  which  finds  it 
comparatively  easy  to  trace  out  analogies  of  things 
unseen  -with  those  commonly  seen  and  done.  The 
fancy  has  met  with  considerable  encouragement,  for 
the  world  in  general  is  taken  with  and  comforted 
by  a  good  comparison.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
how  many  imaginary  little  girls  have  been  con- 
ducted along  flowery  paths  by  guardian  angels, 
and  how  often  we  have  traced  the  decline  and  fall 
of  naughty  little  boys,  who  would  leave  the  guid- 
ing hand,  and  pluck  the  temptmg  flowers  or  fruit 
to  which  the  angelic  finger  had  not  pointed. 

Children  of  our  own  rank  like  allegories  ;  at 
least  they  prefer  them  to  their  less  amusing  com- 
panions on  the  Sunday  shelf.  The  children  of  our 
poorer  neighbours  prefer  them  generally  to  domes- 
tic tales  of  their  own  rank,  because  these  latter  are 
written  by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  and  manners  needed  to  be  described  is 
necessarily  superficial,  and  whose  pictures  are  very 
often  unreal.  Besides  which,  a  world  wherein  the 
worst  trials  are  stony  roads,  and  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  the  prick  of  a 
thorn,  has,  to  them,  accustomed  often  to  rough 
words  and  blows  and  privations  of  warmth  and 
food,  such  a  charm  that  the  facts  are  lost  in  the 
attractive  figure.  They  read  the  story  as  they 
would  a  fairy  story,  and  trouble  themselves  but 
little,  we  imagine,  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable — no  more  than  we  did  with  the  morals  of 
the  fables  we  read  in  our  youth. 

In  fact,  we  imagine  that  the  •  good  which  even 
the  best  of  allegories  for  children  do,  is  mostly 
negative  as  far  as  moral  improvement  reaches. 
They  are  useful,  when  they  are  well  done,  to  culti- 
vate imagination  and  foster  religious  feeling^  and 
the  more  attractive  and  beautiful  the  dress  of  the 
story,  the  more  it  is  likely  to  do  towards  these  ends. 
We  have  received  a  little  book  called  The  Stone 
Maggot  (Mozley's),  by  the  late  Mrs.  Herbert  Candy, 
which  appears  to  us  to  fail  in  every  one  of  the  requi- 
sites which  go  to  constitute  a  good  or  attractive  al- 
legory ;  indeed,  it  is  some  time  before  we  find  out 
what  or  where  the  allegory  is,  and  when  we  find  him, 
we  cannot  say  he  is  a  very  attractive  or  pleasant 
one,  being  not  an  alligator,  but  a  maggot,  who  de- 
scended to  posterity  by  his  effigy  being  carved  in 
stone  upon  an  urn. 

It  appears  that  a  certain  young  lady  was  rich 
and  great,  and  had  a  father  and  mother,  but  that  in- 
stead of  loving  them  she  fixed  her  aff'ections  on  an 
unsightly  love,  and  loved  a — maggot — whom  she 
fed  and  fostered  and  lodged  in  a  box,  two  feet 
square,  beside  her  bed.  Our  acquaintance  with  the 
species  is  not  extensive,  and  we  suppose,  at  least 
we  hope,  the  individual  Beast  was  honoured  by  a 
dwelling-house  large  in  comparison  with  his  size. 
A  maggot  two  feet  square  is  something  stupen- 
dous to  think  of.  He  must  have  been  pretty  big, 
however,  for  mark  what  follows  :  one  unhappy 
night,  on  retiring  to  rest,  instead  of  shutting  him 
up  in  the  two  feet  square,  the  infatuated  young  lady 
left  the  box  open,  whereupon  the  maggot,  crawling 
out  to  kiss  her  !  bit  a  vein  in  her  forehead,  when 
she  bled  to  death ;  and  the  parents,  instead  of 


erecting  a  memorial  to  their  daughter,  carved  upon 
a  stone  the  image  of  her  murderer.  We  suppose 
they  killed  the  maggot — at  least  we  hope  so,  for 
the  story  leaves  this  in  uncertainty. 

If  the  moral  of  the  fable  be  a  warning  against 
infatuated  love  for  an  unworthy  object,  we  recom- 
mend our  readers,  instead  of  wasting  twopence,, 
the  price  of  this  little  book,  to  go  to  their  father's 
bookshelves,  aud  selecting  Shakespeare,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  adventures  of  Titania  with 
Bottom  the  Weaver.  As  opening  a  new  ground  in 
the  allegorical  vein,  the  Stone  Maggot  is  a  curiosity  ; 
for,  instead  of  leading  us  to  a  hard  truth  by  a 
flowery  path,  as  the  generality  of  these  productidfcs 
try  to  do  by  us,  we  are  here  conducted  to  a  very  ob- 
vious conclusion  by  a  devious  and,  we  must  add,  a 
very  dirty  path. 

We  regret  the  publication  of  this  story  the  more, 
as  we  see  by  the  title-page  that  the  writer  was  not 
alive  to  superintend  its  appearance  ;  and  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  if  she  had  been  amongst  us 
now,  she  would  have  seen  the  inexpediency  of 
sending  forth  a  production  which  probably  when 
spoken  amused  a  party  of  children,  but  which 
should  never  have  gone  beyond  the  home  fireside 
and  the  speaker's  lips. 


William  Gooclenough,  or,  Do  not  Do  as  I  Have 
Done  (Mozley),  is  the  striking  and  strictly-true  ac- 
count of  the  conversion  (we  can  use  no  other  word) 
of  an  habitual  Sabbath-breaker.  One  advantage 
it  possesses,  which  will  advance  its  circulation 
amongst  the  class  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  is  the 
clear  type.  We  fear  the  sin  is  no  exceptional  one  ; 
alas,  that  the  repentance  should  be  so  much  so  as 
to  require  the  several  times  repeated  assurance  that 
the  whole  is  strictly  true  in  every  respect. 


John  Faithful;  or.  One  that  stuck  to  an  Old  Friend 
(Mozley) — belongs  to  those  conversational  tracts 
which  one  only  wishes  the  poor  were  more  likely  to 
understand  and  read.  Though  the  arguments  in 
this  one  are  simply  put,  in  simple  language,  we  fear 
that  when  the  district  visitor  calls  for  it,  no  finger 
marks  inside  will  testify  to  its  having  been  read. 
Printed  controversy,  however  well  done,  never 
seems  to  take  among  poor  people  ;  they  want  some 
one  to  speak  to  them,  and  answer  their  difficulties, 
which  are  seldom  even  so  much  to  the  point  as 
John  Wilson's.  Logic  is  of  little  use  in  a  case 
where  one  of  the  disputants  knows  nothing  either 
of  its  principles  or  practice.  And  a  "  clap  trap  " 
answer  from  a  person  who  speaks  ex  cathedra  goes 
further  than  the  most  carefully  stated  case,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  listener  generally  says,  "  Well,  I 
dare  say  'tis  all  very  well ;  but  ,  .  .  and  here 
follows  over  again  the  argument,  if  argument  it 
can  be  called,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  un- 
tenable just  before. 


Simple  Lessons ;  or.  Words  easy  to  he  understood. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Carter,  Rector  of 

Clewer.  Masters. 
Our  best  recommendation  of  the  present  book  is 
to  give  the  simple  testimony  to  its  worth  that  we 
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have  used  it,  and  found  it  of  the  greatest  use  in 
helping  our  ideas,  and  also  in  convincing  us  of  the 
great  mistake  we  made  in  imagining  that  a  very 
ignorant  adult  had  understood  what  we  had  hitherto 
thought  to  be  our  own  very  simple  explanations  of 
elementary  truths.  Although  we  are  told  that  it 
is  not  meant  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  to  read,  yet 
in  a  case  where  the  person  was  able  to  read,  and 
was  going  out  of  the  reach  of  teaching,  this  was 
tried  with  some  success.  "  The  very  ignorant," 
however,  seldom  do  gain  much  by  reading  to 
themselves,  even  if  they  can  do  it,  and  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  Author's 
liftroduction,  full  of  hints  for  the  teaching  of  the 
class  for  which  this  book  is  designed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  German  Shakspeare  Society,  with  its  centre 
in  Weimar,  has  been  established  by  Messrs.  Ulrici, 
Dingelstedt,  Oechelhaus.er,  Bodenstedt,  Eckardt, 
Gottschall,  Koster,  Lemcke,  Leo,  and  Marshall. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  illustrate  the  poet's 
text,  and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  his  poetry 
among  German  readers. — Athenceum. 


QUEEIES  ANSWEEED. 

Answers  to  queries  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Publisher,  before  the 
llth  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
panied with  the  real  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  btU  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

1.  There  is  no  History  of  Kussian  and  Eastern 
Saints  published  in  English,  except  one  or  two  by 
Dr.  Neale. 

There  is  a  history  of  Georgia  published  in  Eussian, 
but  not  in  English.  E.  R.  K. 

2.  The  Greek  Church  has  not  this  expression  ;  but 
the  head  or  chief  of  their  hierarchy  is  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  E.  E.  K. 

3.  Putting  together  the  various  answers  received 
from  two  correspondents,  who  do  not  give  us  initials 
to  print  (though  they  duly  send  their  names),  from 
F.  S.,  E.  E.  K.,  and  Eliza,  we  inform  our  readers 
that  St.  Swithin  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  by 
Ethelwolf,  A.D.  852;  and  that  he  ably  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  station  till  his  death,  in  862.  At  his  own 
request,  made  out  of  humility,  he  was  buried  in  a  grave 
in  the  churchyard  at  Winchester,  where  the  rain  of 
heaven  might  fall  upon  him,  and  the  feet  of  the 
passengers  tread,  which  was  a  departure  from  the 
usual  custom  in  the  interments  of  Bishops,  their  place 
of  sepulture  being  usually  the  chancel  of  their 
Cathedrals. 

But  his  holy  life  had  gained  him  such  love  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  an  order  was  obtained  for  the 
removal  of  his  body  from  its  lowly  resting-place  to 
one  of  greater  honour,  and  the  15th  of  July  (thence 
called  in  the  calendar,  "The  Translation  of  St. 
Swithin  "),  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony  :  but  torrents  of 
rain  falling  prevented  it  from  taking  place.  The  rain 
continued  in  unabated  fury  for  forty  days,  when  the 
monks  in  despair  abandoned  their  attempt,  contenting 


themselves  with  building  a  small  chapel  over  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  Bishop.  E.  E.  K.  farther 
tells  us  that  the  tradition  arising  from  this,  that  if  it 
rains  on  the  15th  of  July,  it  will  rain  for  forty  days 
after,  arose  from  the  fact  that  some  particular  con- 
stellation supposed  to  portend  rain,  rises  about  the 
time  of  St.  Swithin's  Festival,  and  that  it  generally 
does  rain  a  good  deal  about  that  time.  Has  it  for- 
gotten to  rise  this  year  ? 

Our  correspondent  from  Islington  tells  us  that  in 
the  year  1093,  St.  Swithin's  remains  were  removed 
unimpeded  from  the  cemetery,  and  lodged  in  the 
chancel  with  the  other  Bishops. 

Those  Avho  care  to  read  for  themselves,  are  referred 
to  "  Whatelyon  the  Prayer  Book  ;"  or  "  Justorum 
Semita  ;  "  also,  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Legendary  Art." 

4.  There  were  two  apostles  called  James.  One,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  called  to  be  of  the  chosen  twelve,  was 
put  to  death  by  Herod,  as  we  read  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  named 
"James  the  Great."  "James  the  Less,"  a  kinsman 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the  son  of  Cleophas,  was 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
which  is  called  after  his  naine.  When  or  how  he 
became  an  apostle  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  read  that 
he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
when  the  other  apostles  were  going  about  teaching. 
The  date  of  the  Epistle  is  61  a.d.  the  death  of  St. 
James  the  Great  44,  so  that  he  could  not  have  written 
it.  We  are  left  then  with  James,  the  son  of  Cleophas, 
as  the  author.  Eev.  E.  H.  T. 

4.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  St.  James, 
who  wrote  the  Epistle  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve. 
The  salutation  to  "the  twelve  tribes  "  has  the  air  of 
coming  from  one  in  the  highest  place  of  authority. 
And  such  a  one  was  "James,  the  Lord's  brother" 
(Gal.  i.  19),  who  takes  the  lead  among  the  apostles, 
after  the  death  of  St.  James  the  Great  (Acts  xii.),  and 
who  presides  in  the  First  Council.  Now  this  James 
cannot  have  been  one  of  the  original  Twelve,  since 
"  none  of  our  Lord's  brethren  believed  on  him."  He 
probably  became  a  convert  during  the  Forty  Days  ; 
and  we  know  that  he  was  vouchsafed  a  special  vision 
of  Christ  in  that  period  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  after  all  the 
original  Twelve  had  seen  Him.  He  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Eev.  P.  F. 

5.  The  lines  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
"Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  They  refer  to  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sw  eden  : 

"  His  fall  was  destined  to  a  foreign  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand. 
He  left  a  name  at  Avhich  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. "        F.  M. 


QUEEIES. 

1.  There  is  a  dish  in  Devonshire  called  "Junket." 
Does  "  Junketting"  come  from  this  dish,  or  the  dish 
from  the  Junketting  ?  S.  T.  K. 

2.  What  books  are  best  for  a  )'oung  person  to  read, 
who  wishes  to  learn  all  she  can  of  our  dealings  with 
India,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time  ? 

Enquirer. 

3.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Events  of  the 
Month  inform  me  of  the  real  legend  of  "St. 
Genevieve,"  which  seems  to  form  the  subject  of  the 
picture  of  the  Floating  Martyi',  by  Delaroche,  now 
so  generally  known  ?  F.  S. 
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The  best,  and  indeed,  tlie  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  Avithout  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good." — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

Ever  since  the  departure  of  Franz  Mliller,  the 
suspected  murderer  of  Mr.  Briggs,  was  really  proved 
to  have  taken  place  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  New  York, 
public  attention  has  been  anxiously  watching  for 
the  intelligence  of  his  arrest. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  it  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  cabman  Matthews,  with  regard  to  the 
hat  found  in  the  railway  carriage,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  bought  by  him  for  Miiller 
some  time  before,  which  first  threw  suspicion  upon 
Miiller.  Since  then,  various  corroborative  circum- 
stances have  seemed  to  point  in  the  same  direction 
in  so  marked  a  manner  that,  as  we  know,  Govern- 
ment sent  by  a  steam  vessel  Inspector  Tanner,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Matthews,  Mr.  Death  the 
jeweller  (at  whose  shop  a  man,  answering  to  Miiller's 
description,  exchanged  a  chain).  The  steamer 
arrived  long  before  the  vessel  which  contained  the 
suspected  man,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at 
New  York  the  officers  of  justice  met  and  claimed 
him  as  their  prisoner. 

It  must  have  been  a  horrible  moment  for  Miiller 
when  he  found  himself  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner ;  horrible  enough  to  last  a  lifetime  for 
any  man,  supposing  him  to  have  been  utterly 
guiltless  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Fancy  coming  off  a  long  journey,  expecting  to 
land  and  enjoy  free  air  and  liberty  of  motion,  after 
having  been  six  weeks  cooped  up  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  suddenly  to  be  seized  and  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  which  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
the  accusers  had  some  grounds  to  suspect  one  of, 
or  they  would  not  have  taken  all  the  pains  to  dog 
our  footsteps  even  across  the  trackless  sea.  Such 
a  thing  might  well  make  an  innocent  man  grow 
pale  and  stammer  with  uncertain  looks  and  con- 
fused w^ords.  Even  innocent  men  too,  before  now, 
have  been  led  by  sudden  terror  to  condemn  them- 
selves, or  at  any  rate  damage  their  cause,  by  falsely 
explaining  away  circumstances  which  they  have 
feared,  if  admitted  true,  might  tell  against  them  ; 
and  have  made  statements  quite  as  inconsistent 
with  truth,  and  quite  as  easily  proved  to  be  so,  as 
any  which  in  the  excitement  of  the  shock  of  his 
arrest  Franz  Miiller  uttered.  He  said  he  had  had 
the  hat  which  was  found  in  his  box,  and  which 
bore  the  name  "  Digance "  (that  of  Mr.  Briggs' 
hatter),  a  year,  whereas  he  is  proved  to  have  first 
10. 


worn  it  on  the  night  of  Monday,  lltli  July  (the 
9th  was  the  night  of  the  murder),  and  the  watch, 
which  is  recognised  as  Mr.  Briggs',  he  said  he  had 
had  two  years,  whereas  he  now  says  he  bought  it 
of  a  pedlar  in  the  docks. 

It  all  has  a  bad  and  a  suspicious  appearance  ; 
and  yet,  until  the  man  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  w^e 
ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  proclaiming  him 
so.  Because  it  is  just  possihU  that  he  may  be  able 
to  prove  his  present  story — that  he  may  be  able  to 
convince  the  jury  that  he  really  did  buy  the  chain 
and  hat  and  watch  of  a  pedlar  in  the  Docks — that 
it  was  really,  as  he  says  it  was,  the  desire  to  see  if 
he  had  made  a  bargain,  which  induced  him  to  go 
to  Mr.  Death  and  price  and  change  the  chain,  and 
that  Matthews  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  identi- 
fying the  hat  found  in  the  raihvay  carriage  with 
the  hat  bought  by  him  for  Miiller.  Indeed,  this 
last  aiDj)ears  almost  the  least  reliable  testimony  of 
any.  Matthews  remembers  the  hat  because  he 
says  after  he  (Matthews)  bought  it,  Miiller  turned 
up  the  brim,  ironing  it,  to  give  it  that  peculiar 
turnecl-up  curl  which  foreigners  affect.  How  many 
Germans  are  there  in  London  v/ith  hats  with  curled- 
up  brims  ?  or  rather  how  many  are  there  with 
straight  ones  ?  And  if  the  generality  of  German 
tailors  wear  hats  of  this  peculiar  make,  and  the 
generality  of  London  hatters  make  their  brims 
straight,  is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  easy  and 
inexpensive  a  way  of  altering  them  would  be  gene- 
rally resorted  to  by  -wearers  who  wished  them 
altered?  The  hat  in  the  railway  carriage  being 
curled  in  the  brim,  and  even  being  proved  to  have 
been  curled  by  an  amateur,  might  show  that  it 
had  belonged  to  a  foreigner,  but  not  that  that 
foreigner  was  Miiller. 

Miiller,  however,  is  very  reasonably  suspected  of 
the  crime,  and  these  suspicions  have  had  an  ad- 
ditional sifting  to  that  which  in  another  case  they 
would  have  been  subjected  to,  by  the  fact  of  the 
arrest  having  been  made  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Between  that  country  and  our- 
selves (indeed  between  most  countries  not  engaged 
in  actual  war  with  one  another)  exists  a  treaty  of 
extradition — in  other  words,  offenders  who  escape 
from  one  country  to  another  are  allowed  to  be 
followed  and  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  country 
whence  they  have  escaped  ;  and  if  the  suspicion  is 
proved  to  have  rested  on  good  ground,  such  claim 
is  answered  by  the  deliverance  up  to  trial  and 
justice  of  the  accused  person.    Political  offences 
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are  excluded  from  this  treaty,  and  no  offender  is 
delivered  np  to  be  tried  for  an  offence  regarded  as 
criminal  in  one  country  but  wliicli  is  not  so  regarded 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  fugitive 
has  taken  refuge  ;  for  instance,  n  runaway  slave  is 
an  offender  in  America,  but  could  not  be  pursued 
here,  slavery  not  being  lawful  in  British  dominions; 
and  if  a  poacher  were  to  escape  from  England  to 
America,  the  British  game  laws  could  not  touch 
him  there. 

Various  formalities  had  to  be  gone  through 
before  Miiller  could  be  arrested.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  done  by  some  one  holding  a 
"  United  States "  office,  not  by  a  police  officer  of 
the  State  of  New  York  ;  for  the  extradition  treaty 
was  made,  not  with  any  one  particular  State,  but 
with  the  "  United  States"  collectively.  The  United 
States'  Marshal,  therefore,  authorised  the  arrest, 
and  then,  as  Miiller  denied  the  crime,  and  said  he 
could  prove  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder  he 
was  elsewhere,  the  United  States'  Commissioner 
assigned  two  counsel  for  Miiller's  defence.  The 
prima  facie  evidence,  hoAvever,  was  so  clearly 
against  him,  that  Mr.  Schaffer  could  not  shake  it. 
He  argued  in  his  concluding  speech  in  an  irrelevant 
sort  of  way  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  the  accused 
should  not  be  given  up. 

He  contended  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  extra- 
dition treaty  was  a  violation  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, which  declared  it  illegal  to  put  any  man 
in  peril  of  his  life  before  indictment  of  any  offence 
could  be  found  against  him.    It  was  not  a  very 
tenable  proposition,  and  so  he  found,  for  he  passed 
on  to  another  statement,  which  was,  that  the  treaty 
was  at  present  suspended  by  the  act  of  the  British 
Government  itself,  it  being  an  elementary  principle 
recognised  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  a  state  of 
war  between  two  nations  suspended  all  treaties, 
and  that  there  existed  "  a  mixed  and  unsolemn 
state  of  war  "  between  the  subjects  of  England  on 
one  side,  and  of  America  on  the  other  !  Next, 
Mr.  Schaffer  tried  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
conduct  of  the  English  owner  of  the  Deerhound, 
who  rescued  Captain  Semmes,  and  what  ought  to 
be  the  course  of  the  American  nation  in  sheltering 
Miiller.     The  United  States  Conmiissioner  was, 
however,  uninfluenced  in  his  decision  by  these 
arguments,  and  delivered  Miiller  up  to  English 
justice  without  hesitation.    He  has  since  arrived 
in  England,  and  h;!S  been  provided  with  legal 
assistance  at  the  expense  of  the  German  Defence 
Association.    He  has  been  already  examined  before 
the  magistrate,  and  the  evidence  against  him  has 
been  partly  gone  into.    He  reserves  his  defence, 
but  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Beard,  leaves  no  opportunity 
of  shaking  the  evidence  untried.    The  hat,  which 
was  not  positively  identified  by  Mr.  Briggs,  junior, 
as  his  father's,  being  said  by  him  to  be  shorter  than 
generally  worn  by  the  deceased,  now  appears  from 
the  evidence  to  have  been  cut  shorter,  and  the 
lining  taken  out  and  replaced  by  other.    Miiller  at  | 


the  date  we  are  writing  stands  remanded,  and  our 
readers  must  wait  till  another  month  has  given  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  more  of  this  strange  story. 

Captain  Speke,  whose  adventures  and  whose 
book  are  alike  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Events  of  the  Month,  was  killed  on  the  15th  of  this 
month  by  the  accidental  firing  off  of  his  own  gun. 
On  the  day  subsequent  to  his  death  he  was  to  have 
been  present  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Bath,  to  meet  and  dispute  with  Captain 
Burton,  his  rival  in  African  exploration,  as  to  the 
relative  claims  possessed  by  them  to  some  of  the 
recent  discoveries.  He  was  a  young  man,  only 
thirty-eight  years  of  age  ;  but  he  had  been  a  de- 
voted sportsman  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  had, 
if  ever  man  had,  ample  practice  in  the  management 
of  a  gun.  Shooting  is  in  some  ways  like  railway 
travelling,  people  shoot,  as  they  journey,  season 
after  season,  without  a  thought  of  danger  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  friends  of  the  sportsman  who  remain 
at  home  are  used  to  seeing  him  come  home  hungry 
and  tired  day  after  day,  till  all  but  the  very  timid 
ones  forget  that  there  is  any  danger  in  the  sport, 
except  to  the  birds.  Then  comes  a  rough  awaken- 
ing, when  some  valuable  life  is  lost,  or  a  limb  dis- 
abled. But  sportsmen  never  seem  to  learn  wisdom ; 
they  put  their  hands  on  the  muzzles  of  their  guns 
as  recklessly  as  ever,  walk  about  with  them  cocked 
and  pointed  towards  their  companions  or  them- 
selves, and  think  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
Because  they  have  hitherto  come  home  safe  and 
sound,  they  think  that  they  bear  charmed  lives. 
We  wonder  whether  this  example,  shoAvn  in  one 
whose  loss  the  whole  country  mourns,  will  prove  a 
warning,  and  vv^hether  for  the  rest  of  the  present 
season  at  least  we  shall  notice  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  gun  accidents. 

The  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  makes  it 
possible  to  write  with  pleasure  of  our  relations 
with  that  country.  It  is  such  a  thoroughly  home- 
like scene  which  the  reporters  of  the  daily  papers 
give  in  their  account  of  the  reception  by  her  family 
of  this  eldest  married  daughter,  that  readers  are 
actually  apt  to  forget  the  exalted  rank  of  the  actors, 
and  remember  it  only  in  its  domestic  view.  When 
first  the  Prince  and  Princess  and  their  baby  came 
to  Denmark,  they  were  warned  that  the  reception 
could  not  be  so  brilliant  or  so  national  as  the  Danes 
would  gladly  have  made  it,  on  account  of  the 
national  grief  which  was  oppressing  the  country. 
But  even  the  national  grief  was  not  able  to  dull 
the  natural  kindliness  and  affection  of  the  Danes, 
as  they  have  shown  by  their  reception  of  the  young 
daughter  of  their  king  and  of  her  little  son.  Their 
friendliness  and  chivalrous  reception  of  our  Prince 
ought  to  draw  all  our  hearts  nearer  to  them  in  the 
common  sympathies  and  interest  which  we  possess 
with  them. 
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SUMMAEY  OF  NEWS. 

A  letter  folloiving  any  paragraph  in  the  News  Sum- 
mary refers  to  fuller  detail  elsewhere,  connected 
with  the  subject,  amd  indicated  hy  the  same  letter. 

[August  29.] 

India. — Letters  from  Calcutta,  July  23,  mention 
that  there  will  be  a  gold  currency  there  before  Christ- 
mas. Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  written  a  long  minute 
upon  the  question,  which  consists  of  a  resume  of  the 
opinions  of  Sir  W.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Walter  Cassels, 
of  Bombay,  and  contains  nothing  that  has  not  already 
been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  sovereign.  It 
is  to  be  issued  as  an  equivalent  for  ten  rupees,  and 
the  general  opinion  among  bankers  and  commercial 
men  is  that  the  measure  will  prove  perfectly  safe  as 
well  as  beneficial,  [a] 

New  York,  Aug.  16. 

America. — Admiral  Farragiit's  official  report  of  the 
operations  at  Mobile,  on  the  5tli,  recounts  that  his 
fleet  of  eighteen  frigates  and  monitors,  lashed  two  and 
two  together,  moving  in  close  order,  ran  up  to  Fort 
Morgan,  and  at  short  range  poured  in  broadside  after 
broadside  of  grape  and  canister,  driving  the  artillery- 
men from  their  guns,  silencing  the  fort,  and  covering 
the  passage  of  the  fleet  into  the  harbour,  excepting 
the  monitor  Tecumseh,  which  was  blown  up  by  a  tor- 
pedo, and  sunk  with  nearly  all  on  board. 

The  vessels  then  separated,  and  attacked  the  Con- 
federate fleet,  consisting  of  the  ram  Tennessee,  and  the 
gunboats  Selma,  Morgan,  and  Gaines.  The  Selma 
was  speedily  captured,  and  the  Morgan  and  Gaines 
driven  into  shoal  water  ;  but  the  Tennessee  fought  the 
whole  Federal  fleet  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  only 
surrendered  when  disabled  in  her  rudder,  and  a  com- 
bined movement  was  made  by  the  Federals  to  run 
her  down. 

The  Federal  loss  is  stated  at  250  ;  that  of  the  Con- 
federates at  300,  principally  prisoners  captured  on 
board  the  Selma  and  the  Tennessee. 

France. — August  27.— The  Crown  Prince  Humbert 
of  Italy  arrives  in  Paris. 

The  trjal  of  Jaques  Latour  and  Audouy,  for  the 
murder  of  M.  de  Bugad  de  Lassalle,  and  his  three 
servants,  at  the  Chateau  de  Baillard,  is  concluded. 
Latour  is  condemned  to  death,  and  Audouy  to  hard 
labour  for  life. 

30.— The  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Im- 
perial, Prince  Humbert,  and  Prince  Napoleon,  leaves 
Paris  for  the  Camj)  at  Chalons. 

Sept.  1. — La  France  states  that  a  decree  ajipointing 
the  Duke  of  Magenta  Governor  of  Algeria  was  signed 
this  morning  at  Chalons.  It  is  asserted  that  another 
decree  provides  for  the  organization  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Stafl'  of  the  colony. 

Prince  Murat  and  his  family  embark  on  board  the 
Cacique  for  the  East. 

Italy. — August  28. — Baron  Durion  is  received  by 
the  King,  and  presents  letters  from  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  announcing  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne. 

30. — The  envoy  sent  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  is 
received  by  the  King.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
might  strengthen  the  understanding  existing  between 
two  peoples  of  the  same  race  whose  Government  was 
based  on  the  national  will,  the  basis  of  every  free 
country.  The  King,  in  reply,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  receiving  the  Minister  of  the  new  Monarch, 
whom  he  had  long  esteemed.  His  Majesty  further 
said  he  was  confident  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
would  secure  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  by  follow- 
ing liberal  principles,  and  had  no  doubt  that  Italian 


subjects  would  find  security  and  protection  under  the 
new  reign.  ^  The  King  concluded  by  uttering  the  best 
wishes  in  favour  of  a  Sovereign  whose  personal  quali- 
ties stood  as  high  as  his  great  mission. 

[September  1.] 

Greece. — Aug.  26. — An  insulting  letter  addressed 
to  the  King  by  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  gives  rise 
to  an  exciting  sitting  of  the  Assembly.  Exasperation 
prevails  in  the  capital,  and  protests  are  signed  by 
large  numbers  of  persons. 

27.  — The  Assembly  expresses  its  indignation  at  the 
letter  by  a  majority  of  193  to  27  ;  28  members  ab- 
stained from  voting. 

Ireland,  Aug.  31. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — Since  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  has  been  at  Castle  Howard,  his  general 
health  has  improved.  His  lordship  is  reported  some- 
what better,  and  seems  to  benefit  by  the  drives  in  the 
country. 

[September  5.] 
It  has  been  wisely  resolved  by  the  Executive,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  disturbances,  to  again  make 
Belfast  the  head-quarters  of  a  military  district,  of 
which  Brigadier- General  Haines  will  take  command. 
■  The  depots  now  quartered  there  are  to  be  removed, 
and  the  barracks  will  be  immediately  occupied  by  a 
full  regiment,  said  to  be  the  74th.  The  General  is  to 
reside  in  the  town. 

[September  7.] 

New  York,  Aug.  26. 
Arrest  of  Francis  Muller.  — Miiller  was  arrested 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Victoria  at  New  York,  on  the 
24th  inst. 

Muller  denies  that  he  murdered  Mr.  Briggs,  and 
declares  that  he  can  prove  an  alibi. 

The  watch  and  hat  of  Mr.  Briggs  were  in  his  pos- 
session when  arrested. 

Queenstown,  Sept.  7. 

The  Victoria,  on  board  which  Muller,  the  suspected 
murderer  of  Mr.  Briggs,  had  taken  passage  to  America, 
reached  New  York  on  the  24th  ult. 

Miiller  was  at  once  identified  and  arrested,  and  was 
brought  the  following  day  before  the  City  Marshal. 
He  denied  the  charge,  stating  he  could  prove  he  was 
not  the  murderer,  and  was  remanded  until  the  next 
day,  when  the  usual  investigation  under  the  Extradi- 
tion Treaty  was  opened. 

Inspectors  Kerrissey  and  Tanner,  and  Mr.  Death, 
the  jeweller,  were  examined  ;  and  evidence  was  given 
of  the  finding,  in  a  box  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  of 
the  bat  and  watch  stated  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Briggs. 

The  investigation  had  not  concluded  Avhen  the  City 
of  Baltimore  left. 

Miiller  showed  no  signs  of  emotion.  [&] 

Elsinore. — Sept.  6.— Their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  here  at  ten  a.m. 
this  morning,  and  landed  at  one  p.m. 

The  King  and  the  Royal  Family  w^ent  on  board  the 
Osborne  to  meet  their  Royal  Highnesses. 

All  the  notables  of  the  place  were  present.  The 
Mayor  headed  the  procession. 

The  houses  were  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers, 
and  salutes  were  fired  from  ten  Danish  men-of-war. 

Sliangai,  July  27. 

China. — Since  the  disbandment  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  contingent,  operations  against  the  rebels  in 
this  province  have  come  nearly  to  a  standstill,  the 
solitary  exception  having  been  the  capture  by  the 
Imperialists  of  the  small  town  of  Chang-sliing,  situate 
near  the  extreme  southern  boundary,  and  not  far 
from  Hoochow. 

A  very  gratifying  edict  has  been  issued  by  the 
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Emperor,  bestowing  liigli  praise  on  ]\;lajor  Gordon  for 
his  achievements  Avhile  in  command  of  the-disciplmed 
Chinese,  and  expressing  a  hearty  sense  of  his  merit. 
The  rank  of  Ti-t'u  \Yhich  is  conferred  on  him_  answers 
to  that  of  General,  and  the  Yellow  J acket  is  a  dis- 
tinction about  equivalent  to  our  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath. 

\_^eiJhinher  9.] 
DenmaPvK.  — The  negotiations  at  A'ienna,  and  the 
rigorous  terms  which  are  sought  to  be  imposed  on 
Denmark,  afford  subject  of  comment  to  a  portion  of 
the  Parisian  press.  Some  of  these  strictures  are  severe, 
but  well  merited.  Having  got  Denmark  down,  the 
two  great  German  Powers  seem  to  intend  keeping  her 
there  until  she  has  yielded  to  all  their  demands,  and 
signed  her  own  ruin.  When  she  has  nothing  left,  the 
Behats  and  the  Sieclc  say,  she  will  be  allowed  to  walk 
away  naked  and  bleeding,  like  the  luckless  wayfarer 
who  fell  among  thieves.  Europe  will  not  interfere, 
and,  indeed,  after  so  long  calmly  contemplating  and 
tolerating  the  maltreatment  of  the  small  by  the  great, 
it  would  be  rather  late  now  to  step  in.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  principal  organs  of  the  French  press,  German 
exactions  will  cease  only  when  Denmark  has  literally 
nothing  left  to  lose. 

France. — Paris,  September  8. — There  has  been  a' 
complete  dearth  of  news  of  all  kinds  these  last  few 
days,  and  on  Monday,  up  to  three  r.  u. ,  not  a  single 
telegram  had  been  received  in  Paris,  while  the  one 
which  arrived  at  that  hour  was  of  trifling  im])ortance. 
Last  evening  there  was  a  slight  revival .  We  learnt 
the  appointment  of  Henri  Chevreau  as  Prefect  at 
Lyons,  M.  Cornuan  succeeding  him  at  Nantes.  Also 
the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  the  murderer 
Latour,  whom  a  jury  had  found  guilt}^  of  assassinating 
four  i:)ersons,  without  (rather  unusual  with  a  French 
jury)  the  admission  of  extenuating  circumstances.  It 
is  imderstood  that  the  Procureur-General  of  Toulouse 
was  opposed  to  such  clemency,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  on  Avhat  grounds  it  was  ex- 
tended to  so  great  a  criminal. 

The  journey  of  the  Empress  to  Schwalbach,  so  sud- 
denly decided  upon,  is  much  talked  of,  and  scandalous 
tongues  assign  to  it  causes  of  no  pleasant  nature. 
Her  Majesty  travels  under  the  name  of  the  Countess 
de  Pierrefonds. 

The  operations  in  Algiers  arc  delayed  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat.  The  insurrection  is  said  to  be 
much  more  serious  than  the  last. 

Aisi-E^KiGk.—  August  23. — Fort  Morgan,  at  Mobile, 
is  surrendered  with  600  prisoners  after  twenty-four 
hours'  bombardment  by  the  combined  Federal  forces. 
The  Confederates  spiked  the  cannon,  sixty  in  lunnber, 
and  destroyed  all  other  material  in  the  "fort  previous 
to  the  surrender. 

24.  — New  Orleans  despatches  announce  the  arrival 
at  that  city  of  the  family  of  President  Juarez  of 
Mexico. 

25.  — The  Confederates  attack  Hancock  at  the  south 
of  Reames  Station,  on  the  Weldon  Eailroad.  A 
severe  engagement  ensues,  in  which  the  Federals  are 
forced  to  relinquish  four  miles  of  the  railroad.  Their 
loss  is  estimated  at  2,'000  men  and  nine  guns,  while 
that  of  the  Confederates  is  said  to  be  5,000  men. 

28.  — Commissioner  Newton  gives  his  decision  in 
the  case  of  Franz  M tiller,  and  orders  his  extradition. 

29.  — The  National  Democratic  Convention  for  the 
nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President  assembles 
at  Chicago. 

30.  — Governor  Seymour  is  elected  chairman  by 
acclamation,  and  makes  a  long  speech  in  favour  of 
peace,  reconciliation,  and  a  return  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  Chicago  Convention  adopts  a  platform  which 


resolves  upon  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
stitution by  conciliation  and  compromise,  and  de- 
mands an  immediate  negotiation  for  an  armistice  and 
Convention  of  the  States,  It  also  resolves  to  resist 
by  force  any  interference  by  the  military  at  the  ap- 
proaching elections. 

31.— General  M'Clcllan  is  nominated  for  President 
and  the  Hon.  G.  Pendleton  for  Vice-President  by 
acclamation, 

Sejitemher  1. — General  Sherman  succeeds  in  occupy- 
ing Atlanta,  and  a  severe  engagement  takes  place  on 
the  Macon  Road  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides. 

Franz  Miiller  leaves  New  York  by  the  £tna,  in 
charge  of  Police  Inspector  Tanner. 

Mr.  Staunton  officially  announces  that  the  credits 
required  by  law  to  be  allowed  on  the  diftereut  qiwtas 
undei-  the  President's  last  call  for  troops  amount  to 
200,000  men,  which  reduces  the  number  to  be  sup- 
plied to  300,000.  He  adds  tbat  100,000  promptly 
furnished  will  suffice  for  General  Grailt  to  give  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  rebellion. 

\J^eq)tei)-(htr  11.] 
Fkaxge.— The  Patrie  publishes  a  telegram  from 
Constantinople  stating  that  the  Divan  has  consented 
to  recall  the  Turkish  fleet  from  Tunis,  as  well  as  the 
Commissioner  accredited  to  the  Bey. 

iJ^cptemher  12.] 

Latour,  the  murderer,  is  executed  at  Foix.  Not- 
withstanding the  rain,  an  immense  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  the  execution.  No  priest  accompanied 
Latour  to  the  scaffold.  He  maintained  a  stubborn 
demeanour,  and  sang  in  a  loud  voice,  to  the  air  of 
the  "Marseillaise,"  some  verses  composed  by  himself, 
which  have  already  been  published  by  the  newspapers. 

Greece.- — The  betrothal  of  King  George  to  the 
Grand  Duchess  Alexandrovna  is  announced. 

Turkey. — September  ,7.  —  In  consequence  of  the 
explanations  of  Nubar  Pasha,  the  Porte  accepts  the 
basis  of  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in 
the  Suez  canal  question. 

Rome. — September  12. — The  Pope  returns  to  Rome. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people  assembles  on  the 
line  of  route  to  the  Vatican,  and  cheers  his.Holiness. 

Neav  Zealand.— The  war  still  continues,  but  the 
English  troops  have  been  successful  of  late.  The 
news  by  Avay  of  Melbourne  is  of  the  date  July  25.  [c] 

Evacuation  of  Atlanta. — Official  despatches  of 
the  2d  inst.  report  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta  by^General 
Hood,  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  a  portion  of 
General  Sherman's  forces,  under  General  Slocum ;  also 
that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  between  Hood  and 
Sherman  at  East  Point.  No  details  are  given,  but 
the  losses  on  both  sides  are  stated  to  have  been  very 
heavy.  The  Confederate  General  Hardee  was  killed. 
Hood  is  believed  to  have  retired  to  MacoiL 

New  York,  A  ugust  27. — The  case  of  Miiller  vras 
investigated  before  the  United  States  Commissioner 
Newton,  [d] 

\_Septemher  17.] 
France.— The  rumours  circulated  at  Frankfort  of 
an  approaching  interview  of  the  French,  Russian,  and 
Prussian  Sovereigns  at  Baden  are  considered  to  be 
unfounded. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  passing  through  Paris, 
breakfasted  yesterday  with  the  Emperor. 

[September  18.] 
An  Imperial  decree  has  been  issued  creating  a 
professorship  of  Political  Economy  and  Public  Law 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  Paris. 
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Another  decree  abolishes  the  obligation  for  shijis 
going  long  voyages  to  carry  a  surgeon  when  they  shall 
have  thirty  men  on  board.  They  will  only  be  obliged 
to  carry  a  surgeon  when  the  number  of  persons  on 
board  amounts  to  100. 

Beitish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  holds  its  meeting  at  Bath.  Sir  E.  Murchison 
in  a  feeling  address  informs  the  meeting  of  the  death 
of  Captain  Speke,  by  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun. 

[^September  19.] 
The  Danish  Question. — The  Presse  of  to-day 
asserts  that  the  Danish  Cabinet  is  willing  to  consent 
to  the  proposal  that  the  claims  of  the  Duchies  on 
the  public  property  of  the  kingdom  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  payment  by  Denmark  of  a  round  sum,  this 
arrangement  to  be  preceded  by  one  definitively  settling 
the  respective  allotment  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  country.    The  same  paper  says  :  — 

Financial  difficulties  only  delay  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  The  negotiations  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
armistice  which  has  expired  are  near  their  end.  The 
demand  of  Denmark  that  the  troops  of  the  allied 
armies  in  Jutland  are  not  to  be  provisioned  by  Den- 
mark has  been  absolutely  rejected  by  the  rxerman 
Powers. " 

[Se2Jtemher  20,] 

Greece. — In  yesterday's  sitting  of  the  National 
Assembly  the  abolition  of  the  Senate  was  decided 
upon  by  a  large  majority.  In  future,  therefore,  one 
Chamber  only  will  exist. 

Public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  this  step. 

[September  21.  J 

Italy. — Yesterday  evening  a  nun.ber  of  young  men, 
of  whom  several  were  workmen,  paraded  the  streets 
of  Turin,  shouting,  "  Down  with  the  Ministry." 

The  bystanders  witnessed  this  demonstration  with 
indifference,  and  the  assemblage  subsequently  dis- 
persed of  its  own  accord. 

A  Royal  decree,  issued  to-day,  convokes  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  5th  of  next 
month. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFOEMATION. 

[a]  Letters  from  India  state  that  "there  is  a 
probability  of  the  war  in  Affghanistan  coming  to 
an  end.  The  elder  surviving  son  of  Dost  Mahomed 
Afzul  Khan  was  not,  as  suspected,  very  materially 
weakened  by  his  last  defeat ;  but  the  hopelessness 
of  getting  any  help  from  the  British  is  now  fully 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is  anxious  to 
come  to  terms  with  his  brother,  Shere  Ali,  the 
Ameer.  As  to  the  third  brother,  Azim  Khan,  he 
is  still  taking  refuge  in  one  of  our  Hill  stations, 
out  of  harm's  way.  The  opposing  forces  now  fixce 
each  other  at  Koole  and  Doah,  and  Afzul  and 
Shere  Ali  had  a  meeting  recently  in  the  camp  of 
the  latter.  It  is  not  known  precisely  what  took 
place  between  them,  but  the  result  of  their  inter- 
view was  that  Shere  Ali  gave  assurances  that  peace 
was  likely  to  be  concluded.  Upon  what  basis  this 
reconciliation  has  been  effected  the  Government  is 
not  fully  aware.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  having  kept  entirely  clear  of  the  quarrel. 

"  The  local  Governments  of  Bengal  and  Bombay 
have  devoted  a  ^ood  deal  of  attention  latterly  to  a 
long  neglected  md  yet  very  important  subject — 


the  sanitary  condition  of  the  large  towns.  Con- 
ceive the  state  in  which  Bombay  is  at  this  moment. 
At  the  best  of  times  the  winds  coming  across  a 
salt  marsh  to  the  city  would  make  it  unhealthy. 
But  the  ojDcn  fields  around  the  villages  are  perhaps 
a  source  of  greater  mischief.  Tlie  inhabitants  re- 
sort to  them  daily.  In  the  native  quarters  of  the 
town  itself  night-soil  is  often  thrown  out  into  the 
streets.  Those  who  think  it  so  easy  to  "mould" 
the  natives,  should  know"  that  it  is  impossible  even 
to  get  them  to  be  decent.  In  an  official  report  just 
presented  to  the  Bombay  Government  by  Dr.  Leith, 
who  has  inspected  the  town,  there  are  stories  which 
those  who  love  the  native  and  liate  the  English- 
man must  be  a  little  ashamed  of.  They  are  not 
sweet  or  elegant  stories,  but  they  are  very  con- 
clusive. '  Adults  at  night,'  says  Dr.  Leith,  '  defile 
the  less  frequented  streets  and  lanes,  and  any 
morning  they  may  be  seen  trespassing  on  the  es- 
planade, and  they  have  been  seen  there  to  outrage 
public  decency  even  at  midday,  no  one  preventing 
them,'  The  sight  may  be  seen  all  over  India,  but 
it  is  as  well  to  give  Dr,  Leith's  authority  for  the 
fact,  '  It  is  true,'  Dr.  Leith  again  mites,  '  that 
there  are  numerous  boards  hung  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  tov/n,  bearing  threats  of  penalties  to  offenders  ; 
but,  as  if  in  contempt  of  these  mere  declarations 
of  what  the  law  is,  nuisances  of  the  most  odious 
kind  are  daily  or  nightly  committed  under  them.' 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  I 
desire  to  avoid  makmg  this  paragraph  more  offen- 

I  sive  than  is  needful  to  set  forth  the  truth.  As  to 
the  burial  or  cremation  grounds  of  the  city,  they 
are,  as  all  such  places  are  in  India,  hideous  and 
ghastly  beyond  measure.  The  Mahomedans  are 
told  that  they  must  dig  their  gra,ves  six  feet  deep  ; 
they  humbly  accpiiesce,  and  dig  them  about  one  foot 

■  or  two  feet  deep,  and  the  same  night  the  dogs  and 
jackals  drag  the  body  to  the  surface.  There  is  one 
Mussulman  burial-ground  wdiich  is  washed  by  the 
tide,  and  the  waves  in  stormy  weather  make  en- 
croachments on  it,  disclosing  tier  upon  tier  of 
skeletons,  and  washing  out  the  bones  and  strewing 
them  upon  the  beach.  This  is  Dr.  Leith's  account, 
and  his  tone  throughout  is  that  of  a  man  who 
almost  despairs  of  rooting  out  these  enormous 
evils.  Here  in  Bengal,  when  fever  was  destroying 
the  villagers  by  hundreds,  and  when  the  survivors 
were  stricken  helpless  with  fear,  they  would  not 
alter  the  habits  which  had  brought  the  calamity 
upon  them.  They  will  take  the  Sahib's  medicine 
— they  are  devout  believers  in  quinine,  and  are 
half  inclined  to  w^orsliip  it — but  they  will  not  take 
his  advice,  which  might  render  quinine  unneces- 
sary. Thus,  the  municipalities  have  no  easy  work 
before  them,  and  it  would  be  better  if  Government 
at  once  undertook  the  sanitary  regulation  of  the 
large  towns.  Municipal  institutions  in  this  country 
are  a  mistake.  The  native  justices  neutralize  every 
good  resolution,  and  respect  only  the  Government. 
Till  the  Government  takes  this  matter  in  hand  we 
shall  always  be  subject  to  epidemics  of  fever  and 
cholera." 

[August  29.] 
The  War-office  and  the  Horse  Guards. — 
Colonel  M'Murdo  has  announced  his  approaching 
retirement  from  the  office  of  Inspector-General  of 
Volunteers,  which  he  has  filled  with  such  conspi- 
cuous success.  He  does  so  in  consequence  of  the 
rule  limiting  the  tenure  of  staff  appointments  to 
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five  years,  and  under  this  regulation  each  of  the 
Assistant-Inspectors  will  also  relinquish  his  post  at 
the  completion  of  his  term  of  service.  However, 
much  we  may  regret  to  see  Colonel  M'Murdo  lay 
down  an  appointment  in  which  it  will  be  most 
difficult  to  replace  him  adequately,  although  we 
may  be  sorry  that  the  valuable  services  of  some  of 
his  efficient  assistants  will  be  lost  to  the  public,  we 
cannot  but  respect  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
War-office  observes  its  own  regulations. 

The  Drought. — The  remarkable  continuance 
of  uninterrupted  dry  weather  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  this  country  has,  perhaps,  been  felt 
more  severely  in  the  Midland  Counties  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England.  Since  the  month  of 
April  there  has  been  no  rainfall  in  Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Herefordshire,  beyond  a  few 
showers,  the  effects  of  which  have  disappeared  on 
the  following  day.  The  consequence  is  that,  al- 
though the  weather  has  lately  been  much  cooler, 
the  dryness  continues,  and,  in  the  absence  of  fog 
and  dews,  the  grass  is  universally  turned  brown,  and 
cattle  have  to  be  fed  on  hay  and  cake.  As  the  winter 
comes  on  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  dearth 
of  fodder,  as  the  root  crops  have  very  generally  failed 
from  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather.  Butter 
and  milk  have  also  risen  to  an  unusually  high  price 
from  the  same  cause.  Sheep  appear  to  thrive  on 
the  dry  grass,  but  take  to  water,  which  is  unusual 
with  them,  and  are  healthy  and  fat.  There  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  water  everywhere.  The  field 
pools  and  rivulets  are  dry,  and  the  springs  are 
failing,  rendering  economy  in  the  use  of  water  for 
all  purposes  necessary.  The  celebrated  springs  on 
the  Malvern  Hills  are  almost  dried  up,  and  water- 
drinkers  find  their  pure  beverage  almost  as  costly 
as  alcoholic  drinks.  Eailway  trains  have  been 
delayed  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  at  the  sta- 
tions for  supplying  the  engines,  and  even  the  ship- 
ping in  some  of  the  Welsh  ports  have  been  delayed 
sailing  from  inability  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water 
for  consumption,  while  in  Kent,  London,  and  other 
localities  even  nearer  than  the  Midlands,  there  have 
been  some  seasonable  downfalls.  In  the  three 
counties  above  named  there  has  been  no  rain 
(beyond  a  shower  or  two)  for  four  months,  and  the 
earth  is  cracked  and  dried  for  some  feet  deep.  In 
Gloucestershire  Lord  Fitzhardinge  has  given  his 
tenantry  permission  to  lop  the  elm-trees  for  feed 
for  cattle. 

[August  31.] 
Extraordinary  Longevity. — There  are  at  pre- 
sent residing  in  the  same  mansion  in  Cardiganshire 
three  sisters,  whose  united  ages  fall  but  seventeen 
years  short  of  three  centuries.  The  sisters  have 
reached  the  respective  ages  of  92,  94,  and  97  years, 
and  are  one  and  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health  and  unimpaired  faculties.  Even  the  oldest 
of  the  three  is  able  at  present  to  dispense  with  the 
u^e  of  spectacles  in  reading — a  circumstance  almost 
unprecedented  at  such  ripe  age. 

The  House  of  Proculus  at  Pompeii. — Pro- 
culus  was  in  all  probability  a  rich,  certainly  an 
influential,  citizen.  His  name  occurs  in  connexion 
with  election  matters  in  more  than  one  place.  On 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  his  house  is  the  in- 
scription Popidium  elege,  Proculus  rogat,  which 
may  be  freely  translated  by  the  inscription  on  a 


wall  opposite  to  the  room  in  which  I  am  now 
writing,  "  Cox  for  Finsbury  ; "  not  far  distant  a 
partisan  of  one  Sabinus  had  scrawled,  Bahinum 
cedilem,,  Procule,  fac,  et  ille  te  faciei,  an  equally 
free  translation  of  which  would  be,  "  0  Jones, 
support  Eobinson  as  alderman  for  Bishopsgate 
Without,  and  he  will  propose  thee  for  Bishopsgate 
Within." 

The  Early  Days  of  Railway  Travelling. — 
At  the  dinner  given  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  Eccles,  Tyldesley,  and  Wigan  Railway,  on 
Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood,  in  proposing 
"  The  Landowners,"  said  "he  remembered  travelling 
by  rail  when  passengers  had  to  give  their  names 
and  spell  them,  in  order  to  their  being  written  on 
a  large  green  paper  ticket  ;  when  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  there  was  a  long  stay  at 
Newton,  in  order  that  passengers  might  refresh 
themselves  with  Eccles  cakes.  (Laughter.)  A  'guide' 
to  the  line  to  London  cost  5s.,  and  there  was  a 
cheap  edition  at  2s.  6c?.  The  former  told  the 
numlDer  of  bricks  in  the  Kilsby  and  Watford  tun- 
nels, and  how  they  were  forced  on  the  company  by 
the  landowners  of  the  neighbourhood.  Now  land- 
owners knew  their  interests  to  be  identical  with 
the  railway  companies.  He  had  heard  that  the 
London  and  North-Western  Company  carried  into 
London  daily  two  tons  of  watercresses  and  a  ton 
of  mushrooms." 

[September  1.] 
A  Prison  Inspector  writes  to  the  "  Times"  that, 
in  going  his  rounds,  he  found  the  following  written 
on  the  slate  of  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  penal 
servitude.  The  lines  are  a  parody  of  a  hymn  by 
Dr.  Watts.  The  authorship  of  these  lines  has  been 
since  claimed  by  "  Punch." 

"  I  cannot  take  my  walks  abroad, 
I'm  under  lock  and  key  ; 
And  much  the  public  I  applaud 
For  all  their  care  of  me. 
Not  more  than  others  I  deserve. 
In  fact,  much  less  than  more  ; 
Yet  I  have  food  while  others  starve. 
Or  beg  from  door  to  door. 
The  honest  pauper  in  the  street 
Half  naked  I  behold  ; 
While  I  am  clad  from  head  to  feet. 
And  cover'd  from  the  cold. 
Thousands  there  are  who  scarce  can  tell 
Where  they  may  lay  their  head  ; 
But  I've  a  warm  and  well-air'd  cell, 
A  bath,  good  books,  good  bed. 
While  they  are  fed  on  workhouse  fare, 
And  grudged  theiivscanty  food, 
Three  times  a  clay  my  meals  I  get, 
Sufficient,  wholesome,  good. 
Then  to  the  British  public  health, 
Who  all  our  care  relieves. 
And  while  they  treat  us  as  they  do 
They'll  never  want  for  thieves." 

[September  1,] 
Dartmoor. — The  "Forest  of  Dartiwor,"  as  it 
was  anciently  called,  is  being  cultivated  and  colo- 
nized in  various  parts.  Around  the  convict  prison 
at  Princetown,  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  haA^e  been 
reclaimed  and  brought  into  culti^'ation,  chiefly  by 
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means  of  convict  labour.  Barley,  oats,  and  root 
crops  are  most  successfully  cultivated,  and  reports 
this  year  are  satisfactor,y  as  to  the  quality  and  yield 
thereof,  notwithstanding  the  long  drought.  As 
much  as  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  it  is  said,  have 
been  produced  this  year  on  the  Prison  Farm. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
railway  accommodation  on  the  moor  ;  and  a  public 
meeting  was  held  last  week  at  Princetown  with 
that  object  in  view. 

[September  3.] 
Close  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries.  —  Salmon 
fishing  for  England  and  Wales,  except  by  angling, 
has  now  closed.  The  fence  time  commenced  on  the 
same  day  that  partridges  came  in  season — on  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  fishings  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn 
have  far  exceeded  anything  ever  remembered  by 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  taking  the  district  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye  up  to  Tewkesbury — i.e.  as  far 
as  the  tide  extends.  Above  the  tidal-way,  owing 
to  the  low  state  of  the  river  from  the  long  drought, 
the  fishings  have  not  been  so  good.  The  fishing  in 
the  tidal-way  is  carried  on  by  means  of  fixed 
engines  (jDutts,  and  putchers),  draught  nets,  and 
lave  nets — small  nets  used  at  the  end  of  poles. 
One  occupier  of  putchers  in  the  estuary  took,  at 
one  tide,  upwards  of  a  ton  weight  of  salmon  in  his 
putchers,  and  a  draught-net  fisher  took  upwards  of 
fifty  fish  at  one  draught,  weighing  together  between 
five  and  six  hundredweight.  So  plentiful  were 
the  fish,  that  recently  the  skilled  mechanics  at  some 
tin-works  at  Lydney,  in  Gloucestershire,  all  left 
their  work  to  take  to  fishing  with  the  lave-net. 
The  quantity  of  fish  in  the  river,  which  were  pre- 
vented going  upwards  for  want  of  a  "  fresh"  in  the 
Severn,  raised  quite  a  furore  of  excitement  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  price  at  the  water's- 
edge  at  one  time  was  as  low  as  4d.  per  pound,  but 
this  low  rate  soon  induced  a  number  of  agents  to 
arrive  from  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country,  some  as 
far  off"  as  Liverpool,  when  the  price  rose  to  7d.  A 
railway  runs  on  each  side  of  the  river,  between 
Gloucester  and  Bristol — viz,  the  South  Wales  on  the 
one  side,  and  Midland  on  the  other,  so  that  fish 
could  be  conveniently  despatched  to  distant  parts. 
The  quantity  of  Severn  salmon  brought  into 
Gloucester  alone  for  many  days,  was  two  tons  a  day. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  when  PARLIAMENT  IS  UP. 

{From  Punch.) 
Report  of  an  Accident  during  the  Session. 
On  Tuesday  night,  at  half-past  eight,  one  of  the 
engines  of  the  new  portion  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Northern  Eailway  ran  away,  and  dashing 
through  the  wall  of  the  bridge  over  Squitterton 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  fell  into  the  street.  Happily 
no  one  was  passing  at  the  time,  so  no  harm  was 
done  beyond  the  destruction  of  the  engine,  and  of  a 
costernionger's  barrow. 

Report  of  an  Accident  after  the  Session. 
It  would  be  late  in  the  day  to  dilate  upon  the 
great  advantages  which  society  has  derived  from 
the  invention  of  our  Eailway  System,  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  hail  every  extension  of  that  system 
with  what  we  hope  is  not  an  unreasonable  pleasure. 
At  the  same  time  the  most  fervent  admirers  of  the 
railway  must  admit  that  there  are  some  drawbacks 


which,  though  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  blemishes 
upon  a  noble  invention,  are  not  unfrequently  pro- 
ductive of  serious  mischief  Fortunately,  in  the 
incident  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  there  are 
no  features  of  a  painful  character,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  that  under  other  circumstances  we 
might  have  had  a  far  more  lamentable  tale  to  tell 
than  that  which  we  have  now  to  narrate.  The 
opening  of  the  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Northern  Eailway  has  been  a  decided 
boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  densely  populated 
neighbourhood  through  which  the  extension  has 
taken  place,  and  until  Tuesday  in  the  current  week, 
the  extreme  care  of  the  intelligent  officials  has  pre- 
vented the  slightest  casualty  from  marring  the 
gratification  with  which  this  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ment has  been  welcomed.  But  there  is  no  rule 
without  an  exception,  and  the  evening  to  v/hich  we 
hav^  referred  was  destined  to  create  such  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  line  to  which  our  preliminary 
remarks  refer.  There  is  some  little  discrepancy  in 
the  accounts  of  the  exact  period  at  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  some  witnesses  stating  that  it  took 
place  at  half-past  eight  p.m.,  and  otliers  insisting 
that  it  was  nearer  a  quarter  to  nine,  but  this  may 
be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
the  population  of  Squitterton  Street  is  not  of  that 
class  which  deems  it  essential  to  carry  an  unim- 
peachable chronometer,  like  one  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  is  content  to  depend  for  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  hour  upon  the  clocks  v/hich  form  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  leading  shops,  and  which  not  un- 
commonly vary  to  an  appreciable  extent.  But 
about  the  time  in  question,  the  neighbourhood  v/as 
thrown  into  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement  by 
the  news  that  a  Eailway  Accident  had  occurred. 
At  first  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Birmingham  ex- 
press-train, with  all  its  travellers,  had  been  preci- 
pitated into  the  street ;  but  on  recollection  that  the 
Birmingham  trains  do  not  travel  by  the  new  line, 
this  idea  was  dismissed,  and  the  population 
hastened  to  discover  for  itself  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  calamity.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  a  magni- 
ficent engine,  the  name  of  which  we  were  unable  to 
detect,  owing  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it  had 
fallen,  had  been  eliminated  from  its  proper  sphere, 
and  had  plunged  into  the  street  below.  Beneath 
it,  and  happily  its  only  victims,  were  a  large 
number  of  herrings  and  apples,  the  property  of  one 
James  Snoggin,  a  costermonger  (and  a  native,  we 
believe,  of  Battersea  or  Chelsea),  who  had  retired 
for  a  few  moments  of  refreshment  to  the  nearest 
public-house,  the  Oarp  and  Tinder-box,  kept  by  a 
respected  landlord,  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  is  a  subscriber 
to  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum  and  the  other 
charities  of  that  admirable  body.  The  distress  of 
the  poor  man  at  the  destruction  of  his  stock-in- 
trade  excited  much  sympathy,  and  a  subscription, 
headed  by  a  few  choice  spirits  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  Carp  and  Tinder-box,  was  commenced 
for  him  at  the  instance  of  the  worthy  host.  We 
have  at  present  no  further  particulars  of  public 
interest,  for  the  station-master  declined  to  furnish 
us  with  any  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  porters  and  work- 
men may  be  excused  by  the  excitement  of  the 
hour,  and  the  necessities  of  exertion,  for  the  appa- 
rent incivility  which  referred  us  to  the  most  objec- 
tionable sources  for  information.  We  may  add, 
however,  that  several  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
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heard  to  say  that  the  bridge  did  not  look  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  that  constantly  passed 
over  it  ;  and  though  this  remark  did  not  apply  to 
the  wall,  which  alone  gave  way,  it  will  no  doubt 
have  due  consideration  when  the  searching  investi- 
gation, which  will  of  course  be  demanded,  shall 
take  place.  Should  we  obtain  any  further  parti- 
culars, they  shall  be  published. 

Latest  Particulars. 
We  have  still  failed  to  obtain  the  name  of  the 
engine,  owing  to  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
Railway  officials  to  afford  any  information  ;  but  a 
person  named  Stogger,  who  is  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  crossing-sweeper  near  the  spot,  believes 
that  it  was  something,  at  all  events,  beginning  with 
an  "  F,"  probably  the  Fly  or  the  Phantom. 

[Septemher  9.] 
The  Last  Hours  of  Prince  Albert. — There 
has  reached  us  from  abroad  a  most  interesting  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  Vvdiich  was  written  by  a  member 
of  the  Queen's  household  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Prince  Albert.  The  extremely  confidential  position 
which  the  writer  held  at  the  time  not  only  gives 
the  assurance  of  perfect  reliability,  but  invests  the 
following  lines  with  a  very  special  interest  After 
describing  the  grief  and  fears  of  the  v/hole  house- 
hold for  the  Queen,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  per- 
sonal loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Prince  Albert : 
— "  How  I  shall  miss  his  conversation  about  the 
children  !  He  used  often  to  come  into  the  school- 
room to  speak  about  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  he  never  left  me  without  my  feeling  that  he 
had  strengthened  my  hands  and  raised  the  standard 
I  was  aiming  at.  Nothing  mean  or  frivolous  could 
exist  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounded  him  ;  the 
conversation  could  not  be  trifling  if  he  was  in  the 
room.  I  dread  the  return  of  spring  for  my  dear 
lady.  It  was  his  favourite  time  of  the  year — the 
opening  leaves,  the  early  flowers,  and  fresh  green 
were  such  a  delight  to  him  ;  and  he  so  loved  to 
point  out  their  beauties  to  his  children  that  it  will 
be  terrible  to  see  them  without  him.  The  children 
kept  his  table  supplied  with  primroses,  which  he 
especially  loved.  The  last  Sunday  he  passed  on 
earth  was  a  very  blessed  one  for  the  Princess  Alice 
to  look  back  upon.  He  was  very  ill  and  very  weak, 
and  she  spent  the  afternoon  alone  with  him,  while 
the  others  were  in  church.  He  begged  to  have  his 
sofa  drawn  to  the  window,  that  he  might  see  the 
sky  and  the  clouds  sailing  past.  He  then  asked 
her  to  play  to  him,  and  she  wont  through  several 
of  his  favourite  hymns  and  chorals.  After  she  had 
played  some  time  she  looked  round  and  saw  him 
lying  back,  his  hands  folded  as  if  in  prayer,  and 
his  eyes  shut.  He  fay  so  long  without  moving  that 
she  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Presently  he 
looked  up  and  smiled.  She  said,  '  Were  you  asleep, 
dear  papa  ? '  '  Oh,  no,'  he  answered  ;  '  only  I  have 
such  sweet  thoughts.'  During  his  illness  his  hands 
were  often  folded  in  prayer  ;  and  when  he  did  not 
speak,  his  serene  face  showed  that  the  'happy 
thoughts '  were  with  him  to  the  end.  The  Princess 
Alice's  fortitude  has  amazed  us  all.  She  saw  from 
the  first  that  both  her  father  and  mother's  "firmness 
depended  on  her  firmness,  and  she  set  herself  to 
the  duty.  He  loved  to  speak  openly  of  his  con- 
dition, and  had  many  wishes  to  express.  He  loved 
to  hear  hymns  and  prayers.    He  could  not  speak 


to  the  Queen  of  himself,  for  she  could  not  bear  to 
listen,  and  shut  her  eyes  to  the  danger.  His 
daughter  saw  that  she  must  act  differently,  and 
she  never  let  her  voice  falter  or  shed  a  single  tear 
in  his  presence.  She  sat  by  him,  listened  to  all  he 
said,  repeated  hymns,  and  then,  when  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  would  walk  calmly  to  the  door, 
and  then  rush  away  to  her  room,  returning  soon 
with  the  same  calm  and  pale  face  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  agitation  she  had  gone  through.  I 
have  had  several  interviews  v/ith  the  poor  Queen 
since.  The  first  time  she  said,  '  You  can  feel  for 
me,  for  you  have  gone  through  this  trial.'  Another 
time  she  said  how  strange  it  seemed,  when  she 
looked  back,  to  see  how  much  for  the  last  six 
months  the  Prince's  mind  had  dwelt  upon  death 
and  the  future  state  !  their  conversation  had  so 
often  turned  upon  these  subjects,  and  they  had 
read  together  a  book  called  '  Heaven  our  Home,' 
which  had  interested  him  very  much.  He  once 
said  to  her,  '  We  don't  know  in  what  state  we  shall 
meet  again ;  but  that  we  shall  recognise  each  other 
and  be  together  in  eternity  I  am  perfectly  certain.' 
It  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  prepare 
her  mind  and  comfort  her — though  of  course  it  did 
not  strike  her  then.  She  said  she  was  a  wonder  to 
herself,  and  she  was  sure  it  was  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  her  people  that  she  was  so  sustained. 
She  feared  it  would  not  last,  and  that  times  of 
agony  were  before  her.  She  said,  '  There's  not  the 
bitterness  in  this  trial  that  I  felt  when  I  lost  my 
mother — I  was  so  rebellious  then  ;  but  now  I  can 
see  the  mercy  and  love  that  are  mixed  in  my  trial.' 
Her  whole  thought  now  is  to  walk  worthy  of  him, 
and  her  greatest  comfort  to  think  that  his  spirit  is 
always  near  her,  and  knows  all  that  she  is  doing." 
— Northern  Whig. 

The  Belfast  Riots. — The  sum  claimed  as  pre- 
sentments for  injuries  sustained  by  wrecking  in  the 
late  riots  amounts  to  between  9,000Z.  and  10,000Z. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  grand-jury  in  such 
cases,  the  amounts  granted  will  be  levied  off  the 
barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  and,  as  the  grand-juries 
have  the  power  of  defining  the  district,  this  large 
sum  may  be  assessed  on  the  parish  of  Shankhill,  in 
which  the  town  of  Belfast  is  situate. — Northern 
Whig. 

Chimnet-Sweepers. — On  the  first  of  November, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  will  take  effect  to  amend  the 
Act  for  the  regulation  of  chimney-sweepers.  From 
that  day  chimney-sweepers  are  restricted  from  em- 
ploying children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  are 
not  to  be  accompanied  in  their  occupation  by 
persons  under  sixteen  years  old. 

[6]  The  Murder  of  Mr.  Briggs. — In  order  to 
render  it  impossible  for  Miiller  to  escape,  upon 
arrival  in  New  York,  a  private  circular  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  New  York  pilots,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  24th  ult.,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Victoria  was  signalled,  the  detectives  boarded  her, 
and  Miiller  was  placed  under  arrest. 

Eight  passengers,  including  Miiller,  were  taken 
into  the  cabin,  and  Mr.  Death  pointed  out  the 
accused.  When  charged  with  the  crime,  he  denied 
all  knowledge  of  it,  and  accounted  for  his  posses- 
sion of  the  murdered  man's  hat  and  watch,  which 
were  found  in  his  baggage,  by  stating  that  he  had 
bought  them  in  London.    Previous  to  the  detec- 
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tives  boarding  the  Victoria,  some  excursionists  cried 
oat,  "  How  are  you,  Miiller  ?  Throw  the  murderer 
overboard."  The  prisoner  is  a  man  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  not  prepossessing  in  appearance  ; 
height,  5  feet  6  inches  ;  light  hair,  and  small  grey 
eyes.  He  was  poorly  dressed.  He  was  conducted 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  police,  where  his  por- 
trait was  taken.  The  people  were  disappointed  in 
his  appearance.  They  expected  to  see  a  fierce- 
looking  individual,  instead  of  a  poor,  cowering- 
looking  man,  as  he  is,  who  seemed  to  be  more  dead 
than  alive.  Prisoner  said  he  would  like  to  have 
the  benefit  of  legal  advice,  but  was  unable  to  pay. 
Prisoner  was  examined  before  the  United  States' 
Commissioner,  Newton.  He  sat  quietly,  and 
evinced  no  interest  in  the  proceedings.  In  answer 
to  the  Court,  the  prisoner  said  he  expected  his 
sister  from  139,  Nassau-street,  but  he  could  not 
say  if  she  was  in  court. 

Mr.  Marbury  then  opened  the  case  for  the 
Crown.  He  quoted  the  treaty,  providing  for  the 
delivering  up  of  persons  fleeing  from  justice  in  one 
country,  when  found  in  another  charged  with  cer- 
tain crimes,  and  demanded  that  the  prisoner,  Franz 
Miiller,  who  was  charged  with  murdering  Thomas 
Briggs,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  be  rendered 
up  for  trial,  if  the  evidence  adduced  warranted  his 
commitment  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder. 
Mr.  Marbury  then  briefly  narrated  the  story  of  the 
murder,  and  proposed  to  read  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses  examined  in  England. 

Mr.  Schafi'er,  who  defended  the  prisoner,  objected 
to  the  admissibility  of  those  papers,  unless  the  wit- 
nesses were  all  present  to  be  cross-examined. 

After  a  long  discussion, 

Mr.  Marbury  read  the  depositions  upon  which 
the  warant  of  arrest  was  based,  and  called  witnesses 
to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  documents. 

Inspectors  Tanner  and  Kerressey  were  then 
sworn,  and  recapitulated  the  evidence  they  ad- 
duced in  London. 

Kobert  Death  was  next  sworn,  and,  after  reca- 
pitulating the  evidence  adduced  in  London,  went 
on  to  say — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  prisoner.  When  I  saw  him  yester- 
day on  board  the  Victoria  I  was  requested  to  wait 
tiU  I  was  called  in  the  cabin,  where  the  prisoner 
stood,  with  a  number  of  other  persons.  I  looked 
at  all  those  present ;  there  were  eight  or  nine,  all 
strangers.  After  looking  at  them  all  deliberately, 
I  told  Inspectors  Tanner  and  Kerressey  that  the 
second  man  was  the  man. 

In  cross-examination,  Mr.  Death  said — I  iden- 
tified prisoner  by  his  general  appearance.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  speak  as  to  whether  he  had 
whiskers  or  not,  but  he  had  no  moustache  or 
beard.  (The  prisoner  then  stood  up.)  I  should  say 
prisoner  is  rather  under  middle  size,  and  not  a 
thickset,  but  rather  a  slightset  man. 

The  counsel  called  attention  to  the  depositions, 
which  stated  that  a  tall  and  thin  and  a  thickset 
man  sat  beside  Mr.  Briggs. 

Witness  went  on  to  say — When  I  boarded  the 
Victoria  I  knew  I  was  going  to  identify  the  man. 
The  description  of  the  man  was  given  by  myself 
and  brother. 

J.  Matthews  was  sworn,  and  said, — Miiller's  hat 
fitted  his  head  in  an  ordinary  way,  but  a  little  too 
easy. 

Detective  Tieraann  deposed  that  prisoner  had 


told  him  he  had  ha.d  the  hat  about  a  year,  and  that 
he  had  had  the  watch  two  ydars. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  Crown,  when  the  Court 
adjourned  till  next  day,  the  27th  ult.,  when  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  which  brings  this  news,  left 
New  York. 

[September  10.] 
Gold  Mining  in  Wales. — A  few  weeks  since 
reference  was'  made  in  the  Times  to  the  progress 
of  gold  mining  in  the  different  districts  of  Wales. 
Since  then  several  of  the  gold  companies  have  held 
their  ordinary  general  meetings,  and  the  informa- 
tion rendered  to  the  shareholders  shows  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  prospect  of  anything  like 
a  reasonable  return  is  a  very  remote  one.  It  is 
true  there  are  traces  of  gold  in  small  quantities, 
but  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  other  strata,  and  experienced 
gold  diggers  have  from  the  commencement  ex- 
pressed their  doubts  as  to  whether  the  precious 
metal  will  ever  be  found  in  the  Welsh  mines  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  pay.  The  Vigra  and  Clogau 
mines  were  unusually  successful  for  a  time,  and 
then  they  fell  off"  in  produce,  and  now  again  it  is 
reported  that  they  are  improving  a  little.  At 
Castell  Carn  Dochan  the  yield  of  gold  has  been 
good  during  the  last  few  weeks,  but  at  the  St. 
David's,  Cambrian,  and  other  mines  where  a  large 
outlay  of  capital  has  been  incurred,  the  case  is 
diff'erent,  and,  instead  of  any  hope  of  a  dividend, 
some  of  the  shareholders  openly  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  the  properties.  This  shows  the 
caution  necessary  in  making  investments  in  gold 
mining,  for,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  speculation  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term. 

[c]  The  Melbourne  Argus  of  July  25  contains  the 
following  :  There  is  still  no  appearance  of  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  New  Zealand  war.  This  month, 
however,  we  have  to  record  a  success  which  goes 
far  to  compensate  for  the  reverse  our  arms  sus- 
tained at  the  Gate  Pa.  After  that  engagement 
the  Maories  were  immeasurably  elated.  The  leader 
of  the  east  coast  tribes,  Rawiri,  sent  a  written 
challenge  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  at  Tau- 
ranga,  a  chivalrous  production,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  translation  :  "  Now  hear  what 
we  have  to  say.  We  have  been  waiting  for  you  to 
come  and  attack  us  for  a  whole  month,  but  you 
have  not  come,  and  now  we  are  coming  to  you. 
We  give  you  warning,  therefore,  that  you  may  ex- 
pect to  see  me  within  the  month,  and  not  to  let 
any  of  your  soldiers  out,  for  our  young  men  will 
certainly  shoot  them.  We  give  you  warning,  that 
you  may  not  say  it  is  murder,  for  it  won't  be 
murder."  The  Maories,  so  eager  for  the  fray,  did 
not  have  to  wait  long.  On  the  21st  of  June,  Colonel 
Greer,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  forces  at  Tau- 
ranga,  received  information  that  the  enemy  were 
intrenching  themselves  at  a  spot  four  miles  inland 
from  the  scene  of  the  late  engagement.  Colonel 
Greer  marched  out  to  the  place  with  an  Armstrong 
gun,  a  6-pounder,  and  600  men  of  the  43rd  and 
68th,  and  1st  Waikato  Militia  (Victorian  Volun- 
teers) Regiments,  and  found  that  the  enemy  had 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  pa  on  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep 
gullies,  and  completely  commanding  the  Tauranga 
road.    All  that  had  been  done,  however,  was  to 
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construct  a  single  line  of  rifle-pits.  The  Maories 
assumed  the  oflensive  themselves,  their  skirmishers 
firing  briskly  on  the  troops  as  they  advanced  across 
the  plain.  The  skirmishers  were,  however,  soon 
driven  in,  and  Colonel  Greer  extended  his  men, 
placed  his  gun  in  position  500  yards  from  the  pits, 
and  maintained  a  sharp  fire  for  two  hours,  while  he 
sent  for  reinforcements.  As  soon  as  the  reinforce- 
ments were  sufficiently  near  to  give  support,  the 
advance  was  sounded,  and,  with  a  cheer  which 
made  the  hills  ring  again,  the  43rd,  the  68th,  and 
the  Waikato  Militia  rushed  forward  to  the  posi- 
tion. The  Maories  received  them  with  a  heavy 
volley,  and  stood  their  ground  well.  The  troops 
dashed  into  the  pits,  and  a  hand-to-hand  encounter 
took  place.  It  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
soldiers,  determined  to  remove  the  stain  the  Gate 
Pa  repulse  had  cast  upon  them,  used  the  bayonet 
with  eff'ect,  and  tliree  or  four  minutes  saw  the 
Maories  flying  to  the  gullies,  pursued  by  both 
cavalry  and  infantry.  The  former  followed  them 
for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  with  their  breach- 
loading  carbines  did  good  service,  though,  owing 
to  the  swamps  and  gullies  with  which  the  district 
abounds,  they  could  not  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy.  Sixty-eight  Maories 
were  killed  in  the  rifle-i^its,  and  altogether  107 
bodies  were  collected.  Twenty-seven  wounded 
men  were  also  brought  in,  and  ten  other  prisoners. 
Among  the  killed  were  Rawiri,  the  leader  of  the 
Maories  at  the  Gate  Pa,  and  Henare  Taratoa,  the 
writer  of  Eawiri's  challenge  to  the  troops,  a  man 
much  respected  for  his  ability  and  education. 
Many  more  Maories  must  have  been  killed  in  the 
ravines,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  the  troops  to 
find  them.  The  English  loss  was  comparatively 
trifling.  Nine  men  were  killed  and  thirty-nine 
wounded.  Among  the  wounded  are  Captain  F.  A. 
Smith  and  Captain  H.  Bernards,  of  the  43rd,  and 
Captain  R.  W.  T.  Trent,  Captain  T.  Casement,  Lieu- 
tenant H.  I.  R.  V.  Stuart,  and  Ensign  W.  H.  F. 
Palmer.  The  engagement  will  be  severely  felt  by 
the  east  coast  tribes,  but  it  has  far  from  broken 
their  spirit.  The  latest  advices  report  that  they 
are  erecting  another  pa  in  a  strong  position  farther 
back.  It  was  said  that  Colonel  Greer  would  at- 
tempt also  to  storm  this  work.  Rewi  and  William 
Thompson,  the  leading  rebel  chiefs,  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tauranga  during  the  fight,  in- 
tending to  attack  the  place,  should  the  soldiers  be 
repulsed.  The  guns  of  the  corvette  Esk  were 
trained  on  the  camp,  and  every  preparation  made 
to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  As  matters 
turned  out,  however,  the  wily  Thompson  declined 
testing  the  issue.  The  firm  and  vigorous,  but  con- 
ciliatory policy  of  the  New  Zealand  Government 
is  already  producing  good  fruits.  Mr.  Fox,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  has  just  received  the  allegiance 
of  Wi  Tako,  a  powerful  chieftain  of  the  Wellington 
district,  who  had  raised  the  King  flag,  trained  men, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  peace  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  is  now  enjoying.  The  New 
Zealand  authorities  are  taking  active  steps  to  place 
the  military  settlers  on  the  conquered  soil.  The 
1st  Waikato  Militia  are  to  be  located  at  Tauranga, 
and  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Regiments  in  the  heart 
of  the  Waikato  country.  This  j)lan  will  effectually 
cut  the  rebels  off"  from  their  accustomed  source  of 
supplies. 


FORM    AND  SUBSTANCE. 

{A  Poem  by  a  Particle.) 

I'm  an  ultimate  atom  of  matter. 
And  revolve,  in  a  varying  round 

Of  relations,  from  former  to  latter. 
And  back,  in  and  out  of  the  ground. 

Through  the  River  I  went  to  the  acre 
From  the  City,  returning  in  wheat. 

Here  I  am  again,  sent,  by  the  baker, 
In  the  loaf  that  you're  going  to  ea,t. 

All  existence  is  but  circulation, 

Up  and  down,  domi  and  up,  as  before, 

This  is  that  in  mere  recombination, 
We  ourselves  are  ourselves  evermore. 

Punch. 

[Se/ptemher  16.] 

New  York,  August  27. 
[iV]  Extradition  of  Franz  MtfLLER. — On  the 
27th  of  August  the  hearing  of  the  extradition  case 
of  Miiller  was  resumed  before  the  United  States' 
Commissioner  Newton.  The  British  Government 
was  represented  by  Mr.  F,  F.  Marbury,  as  on  the 
previous  day  ;  while  Messrs.  Chauncey,  Schaffer, 
and  E.  Blankman  appeared  for  the  prisoner.  The 
court  was  thronged  with  spectators  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  accused,  who  sat  with  an  un- 
moved countenance.  Mr.  Blankman,  on  behalf  of 
Miiller,  applied  for  an  adjournment  to  give  time  to 
prepare  for  the  defence.  Mr.  Marbury,  for  the 
British  Government,  opposed  the  adjournment. 
Mr.  Blankman  urged  a  motion  for  a  brief  adjourn- 
ment. Mr.  Schaffer  followed  for  the  defence,  and 
maintained  that  as  yet  there  was  nothing  to  justify 
the  committal,  the  accused  being  a  foreigner.  He 
contended  that  the  treaty  under  which  the  extra- 
dition was  demanded  had  been  suspended,  and  also 
adverted  to  the  Florida  being  a  pirate  sent  out  by 
English  subjects.  Inspector  Tanner  having  been  re- 
examined as  to  the  height  of  the  prisoner,  Mr. 
Schaffer  showed  that  Miiller  could  not  be  one  of 
the  two  men  seen  in  the  compartment  with  Mr. 
Briggs  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  Commissioner 
Newton  then  delivered  the  decision  of  the  Court. 
Having  complimented  the  counsel  assigned  for  the 
defence  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  had  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  their  client,  he  said  :  "I  am 
not  at  loss  to  see,  after  carefully  looking  over  the 
testimony  and  weighing  it  in  my  mmd,  that  there 
is  sufficient  testimony  for  me,  sitting  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  committing  magistrate,  to  commit  this 
man  for  trial.  My  simple  duty  is  to  determine 
whether  there  is  sufficient  probable  cause,  from  the 
evidence  that  has  been  produced  to  that  eff'ect, 
which  would  cause  me  to  remand  him  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  tried  at  the  jDlace  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  and  there  proving  his 
innocence,  or  being  found  guilty,  to  be  punished  for 
his  crime.  It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  absolutely 
that  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  fact  to  deter- 
mine is,  has  a  crime  been  committed  ?  If  it  has 
been  committed,  is  there  probable  cause,  from  the 
evidence,  to  show  that  the  party  accused  is  the 
party  who  has  committed  the  crime  ?  Now,  it 
appears  to  my  mind,  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of 
probable  cause,  that  my  duty  is  very  simple  and 
very  plain.  I  do  not  desire  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
this  man  ;  far  be  it  from  me.    I  wish  it  was  in  my 
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power  to  discover  any  evidence  or  trace  of  inno- 
cence to  justify  me  to  withhold  the  certificate  of 
extradition.  But  I  am  free  to  say,  from  all  the 
combined  circumstances,  the  chain  which  seems  to 
have  been  linked  around  this  man,  points  fatally  to 
him  as  the  guilty  man.  So  clear  and  distinct  is 
the  question  of  probable  cause,  that  I  cannot  for 
one  moment  have  a  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  pursue.  Under  these  circumstances  I  am  c'on- 
strained  to  grant  the  certificate,  and  the  prisoner, 
therefore,  stands  committed."  The  j)risoner  was 
then  removed. 

Starvation. — Three  weeks  ago  to-day,  a  man 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  age,  and  who  then 
gave  the  name  of  Selby,  took  an  unfurnished  front 
room  on  the  first  floor  at  4,  Durham-street,  Chelsea, 
at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  week,  as  he  alleged  for  the 
occupancy  of  two  of  his  maiden  sisters,  but  in  reality, 
as  it  turned  out  afterwards,  for  himself  and  his  three 
sisters.  From  that  time  nothing  was  seen  of  two 
of  the  sisters  by  any  person  ;  and  the  other  sister 
and  her  brother  appeared  to  live  in  a  most  secluded 
manner,  as  they  were  seldom  heard  except  at  night. 
The  stench  which  latterly  emanated  from  the  room 
was  very  great ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  house,  at- 
tributing it  to  the  dirty  habits  of  his  new  lodgers, 
determined  to  see  Sell3y.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  so  till  Friday  morning  last,  when,  coming 
home  from  breakfast,  Selby  then  told  him  that  he 
was  in  great  trouble  ;  that  one  of  his  sisters  had 
died  on  the  previous  Monday  at  10  o'clock,  and 
then,  pausing  for  a  little  time,  added  that  his  other 
sister  had  died  on  the  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  as  he  could  not 
get  an  order  for  their  burial  without  a  doctor's  cer- 
tificate. He  asked  the  landlord,  Mr.  Matthews, 
not  to  tell  Mrs.  Matthews,  or  anybody  else  about 
the  afi'air ;  but  of  course  Mr.  Matthews  felt  it  his 
duty  to  communicate  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the 
Coroner's  oflficer,  who  proceeded  to  the  room,  which 
was  locked  inside.  He  intimated  that  if  the  door 
was  not  unfastened  it  would  be  forced  open,  and 
he  was  then  admitted.  A  frightful  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself.  Stretched  before  him  lay  the  bodies 
of  two  women  in  a  state  of  decomposition  and 
hardly  recognisable.  They  resembled  skeletons 
covered  with  green  tissue-paper  more  than  human 
bodies.  Both  were  without  any  clothing  except  a 
chemise  ;  oue  was  stretched  out  on  an  iron  bed- 
stead with  web  sacking,  and  the  other  lay  crouched 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  The  only  other 
articles  of  furniture  were  two  chairs.  An  inquest 
was  held  on  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Bird,  Deputy-Coroner. 
The  man  Selby  was  called,  and  said  that  his  right 
name  .was  Moss.  He  had  been  a  solicitor's  clerk. 
The  deceased  were  his  two  sisters,  Emma  Moss, 
aged  38,  and  Jane  Moss,  aged  40.  The  surviving 
sister,  who  lived  with  them,  said  that  she  could  not 
get  them  to  take  any  food.  Mr.  Thomas  Dickin- 
son, the  surgeon  who  had  performed  a  'post-mortem 
examination,  said  that  he  found  no  traces  of  food 
in  either  of  their  stomachs,  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  they  died  from  exhaustion  from  fever  or  the 
want  of  proper  sustenance.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  medical  evidence. 

The  Ashantee  War. — The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  dated  Cape  Coast,  August  14  : — 

"  The  troop  ships  Wanhojieg  and  Gladiator 
arrived  here  on  the  26th  of  last  month,  and  on  the 


29th  embarked  the  following  officers  and  men,  viz.  : 
1  field  officer,  2  captains,  7  subalterns,  1  staff'  as- 
sistant-surgeon, 250  men,  including  15  sergeants, 
and  6  drummers  of  the  1st  West  India  Regiment ; 
133  men,  including  6  sergeants  and  3  drummers,  of 
the  2d  West  India  Regiment  ;  and  1  sergeant  of 
the  5th  West  India  Regiment.  The  Gladiator 
towed  her  about  300  miles  to  sea  and  committed 
her  to  the  winds,  and  returned  here  on  the  7th  of 
this  month.  The  next  morning  she  embarked  165 
men,  3  officers,  1  staff'  assistant-surgeon,  of  the  4th 
West  India  Regiment,  with  21  men  of  the  5th 
West  Regiment,  and  steamed  off"  to  Lagos  to  relieve 
the  detachment  of  the  3d  West  India  Regiment 
stationed  there.  We  are  now  garrisoned  with 
about  450  men,  who  are  in  excellent  health,  there 
not  being  more  than  30  on  the  sick  list,  and  those 
are  rapidly  recovering.  One  officer  goes  home  this 
niail  on  sick  leave,  and  another,  who  refused  to  go 
in  the  Wanbojieg,  accompanies  him.  We  have  not 
had  a  drop  of  rain  for  more  than  a  month.  A 
tolerably  good  harvest  is  expected.  The  distilling 
apparatus  is  not  doing  much  ;  it  is  badly  situated, 
and  there  is  no  one  here  to  rectify  the  mistake 
made  in  the  first  .instance." 

Queenstown,  Thursday. 

MuLLER,  the  supposed  murderer  of  Mr.  Briggs, 
has  passed  the  harbour  on  board  the  Etna,  in  cus- 
tody of  Inspector  Tanner. 

The  President's  warrant  for  extradition  arrived 
in  New  York  on  the  31st  of  August,  but  Inspector 
Tanner  did  not  take  formal  custody  of  his  prisoner 
until  the  morning  of  the  Etna's  sailing,  when  he 
was  conveyed  in  a  close  carriage  to  the  Et7ia. 

On  arriving  he  was  placed  under  close  guard  in 
the  hospital  of  the  ship,  one  of  two  men  being 
constantly  on  watch  over  him.  The  prisoner  has 
not  been  ironed.  During  the  voyage  he  has  ap- 
peared indiff'erent,  if  not  cheerful.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  reading  Dickens'  works.  No  conversa- 
tion touching  his  guilt  or  innocence  has  been  per- 
mitted with  him  during  the  voyage. 

In  New  York  strong  excitement  prevailed  among 
the  German  population  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Victoria,  but  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  hearing 
of  the  case  in  New  York  was  sufficiently  weighty 
to  quell  that  feeling. 

Miiller  reads  English  with  some  difficulty,  and 
writes  it  badly. 

The  prisoner  was  for  some  time  in  the  German 
army. 

At  the  departure  of  the  prisoner  there  was  little 
or  no  popular  demonstration,  though  at  an  earlier 
period  threats  of  violence  had  been  made  among 
the  German  population. 

The  New  York  papers  publish  a  correspondence 
in  which  Inspector  Tanner  acknowledges  the  aid 
received  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  police. 

The  Tweed  and  Teviot.— These  rivers,  which 
have  been  for  several  months  exceedingly  small, 
have  become  much  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  and 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  the  nets  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tweed,  a  good  run  of 
salmon  took  place.  This  has  been  proved,  for  on 
Monday,  at  Sprouston,  two  miles  below  Kelso, 
three  salmon  and  four  grilse  were  caught  with  the 
long  net,  the  only  fish  which  have  been  eaptured 
this  season  in  that  district.    Net  fishing  ceases  for 
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the  season  to-morrow,  and  angling  in  the  upper 
waters  will  be  general ;  and  a  flood  any  day  after 
that  will  make  the  salmon  fishing  as  far  as  Maker- 
stoun  and  Rutherfurd  good  all  the  season.  All  the 
waters  in  this  district  have  been  already  taken,  and 
several  gentlemen  have  already  arrived.  We  be- 
lieve that  Professor  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Denison, 
brother  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 
will  fish  the  Sprouston  water,  and  that  the  Maker- 
stoun  water,  so  long  fished  by  Lord  Gardiner,  will 
be  angled  on  this  year  by  Sir  William  Scott,  of 
Ancrum,  and  Captain  Monteath  Scott.  On  Mon- 
day some  of  the  "casts"  were  tried,  but  the  Tweed 
was  rather  drumly  for  fishing,  although  many 
anglers  vv^ill  be  on  the  river  every  day  now.  On 
Saturday  and  Monday  several  anglers  were  up  the 
Teviot,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  good  baskets  of 
trout.  One  of  our  skilled  anglers,  while  fishing  in 
the  "  Castle  Pool"  with  par's  tail,"  captured  a 
fine  pike  of  four  pounds  weight,  the  second  he  has 
landed  this  season,  the  other  having  been  eight 
pounds  in  weight. — Scotsman. 

[September  17.] 

Extract  from  the  speeches  of  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  the  new  President 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  delivered  at  the  Bath  Meeting 
on  the  14th  of  this  month. 

Sir  William  Armstrong,  retiring  President, 
who  took  the  chair,  and  was  received  with  loud 
cheers,  said, — The  British  Association  has  now 
arrived  at  its  34th  anniversary,  and  its  vigour,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  remains  unabated.  As  a  New- 
castle man,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Association  was  deemed  a  successful  one, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  one  in  Bath 
will  prove  equally  satisfactory,  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
do,  if  I  may  judge  from  this  most  numerous  and 
most  promising  assembly.  (Cheers.)  Although 
Bath  cannot  be  compared  with  Newcastle  in  point 
of  population  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
yet  I  must  own  it  possesses  a  most  important 
advantage  over  Newcastle  in  making  less  smoke, 
less  dirt,  and  less  noise.  (A  laugh.)  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  this  i$  its  only  recommendation.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  Bath  has  many  other  claims  to 
the  preference  which  has  been  given  to  it  on  this 
occasion,  but  if  it  were  the  least  eligible  place  in 
all  England  for  a  meeting  of  this  Association,  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  would  alone  confer 
on  it  the  greatest  distinction.  (Cheers.)  There  is 
no  higher  authority  than  Sir  Charles  in  that  science 
which  will  probably  furnish  the  principal  subject 
of  the  address  he  is  about  to  deliver,  and  there  is 
no  one  more  competent  to  impart  the  charm  of 
lucid  and  elegant  language  to  the  communication 
of  ideas.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  all  impatient 
to  hear  his  observations,  and  I  will  not  therefore 
detain  you  longer  with  any  remarks  of  mine,  but 
shall  merely  vacate  the  chair  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  hold  in  order  to  give  place  to  my  distinguished 
successor.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  new  President,  then 
took  the  chair  amid  loud  cheers,  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  meeting  as  follows  : — Gentlemen  of  the 
British  Association, — The  place  where  we  have  been 
invited  this  year  to  hold  our  34th  meeting  is  one  of 
no  ordinary  interest  to  the  cultivators  of  physical 
science.  It  might  have  been  selected  by  my  fellow- 
labourers  in  geology  as  a  central  point  of  observa- 


tion, from  which,  by  short  excursions  to  the  east 
and  west,  they  might  examine  those  rocks  which 
constitute  on  the  one  side  the  more  modern  and  on 
the  other  the  more  ancient  records  of  the  past, 
while  around  them  and  at  their  feet  lie  monuments 
of  the  middle  period  of  the  earth's  history.  But 
there  are  other  sites  in  England  which  might  suc- 
cessfully •compete  with  Bath  as  good  surveying 
stations  for  the  geologist.  What  renders  Bath  a 
peculiar  point  of  attraction  to  the  student  of  natural 
phenomena  is  its  thermal  and  mineral  waters,  to 
the  sanatory  powers  of  which  the  city  has  owed  its 
origin  and  celebrity.  The  great  volume  and  high 
temperature  of  these  waters  render  them  not  only 
unique  in  our  island,  but  perhaps  without  a  parallel 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  when  we  duly  take  into 
account  their  distance  from  the  nearest  region  of 
violent  earthquakes  or  of  active  or  extinct  volcanoes. 
The  spot  where  they  issue,  as  we  learn  from  the 
researches  of  the  historian  and  antiquary,  was 
lonely  and  desert  when  the  Romans  first  landed  in 
this  island,  but  in  a  few  years  it  was  converted 
into  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  newly-conquered 
province.  On  the  site  of  the  hot  springs  was  a 
large  morass  from  which  clouds  of  white  vapour 
rose  into  the  air  ;  and  there  first  was  the  spacious 
bath-room  built,  in  a  highly  ornamental  style  of 
architecture,  and  decorated  with  columns,  pilasters, 
and  tesselated  pavements.  By  its  side  was  erected 
a  splendid  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  of  which 
some  statues  and  altars,  with  their  inscriptions  and 
ornate  pillars,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
this  place.  To  these  edifices  the  quarters  of  the 
garrison,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  dwellings 
of  new  settlers,  were  added  ;  and  they  were  all 
encircled  by  a  massive  wall,  the  solid  foundations 
of  which  still  remain.  A  dense  mass  of  soil  and 
rubbish,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick,  now  sepa- 
rates the  level  on  which  the  present  city  stands 
from  the  level  of  the  ancient  Aquce  Solis  of  the 
Romans.  Digging  through  this  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous materials,  coins  and  cofiins  of  the  Saxon 
period  have  been  found  ;  and  lower  down,  begin- 
ning at  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
from  the  surface,  coins  have  been  disinterred  of 
Imperial  Rome,  bearing  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Claudius  to  that  of  Maximus  in  the  fifth  century. 
Beneath  the  whole  are  occasionally  seen  tessellated 
pavements  still  retaining  their  bright  colours,  one 
of  which,  on  the  site  of  the  Mineral- water  Hospital, 
is  still  carefully  preserved,  affording  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gauging  the  difterence  of  level  of  ancient 
and  modern  Bath.  On  the  slopes  and  summits  of 
the  picturesque  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  rose 
many  a  Roman  villa,  to  trace  the  boimdaries  of 
which,  and  to  brmg  to  light  the  treasures  of  art 
concealed  in  them  are  tasks  which  have  of  late 
years  amply  rewarded  the  researches  of  Mr.  Scarth 
and  other  learned  antiquaries.  No  wonder  that  on 
this  favoured  spot  we  should  meet  with  so  many 
memorials  of  former  greatness,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Imperial 
troops  and  rich  colonists  of  a  highly  ci\alized 
people  sojourned  here,  having  held  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  country  for  as  many  years  as 
have  elapsed  from  the  first  discovery  of  America 
to  our  own  times. 

The  Mayor  of  Bath,  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  for 
his  instructive  and  admirable  address.    It  was  not 
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necessary  that  he  should  say  how  gratefully  they 
had  all  listened  to  the  varied  results  of  long  expe- 
rience, of  extensive  travel,  of  accurate  observation, 
of  genial  communication  with  other  minds,  of 
quiet,  truth-loving,  impartial  thought.  (Cheers.) 
But,  after  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
gathering,  large  as  it  was,  was  but  a  small  part  of 
the  number  by  whom  the  address  would  be  appre- 
ciated ;  but,  speaking  for  his  fellow  citizens,  he 
offered  Sir  Charles  their  warmest  thanks  for  so 
gracefully  introducing  as  a  fit  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting  the  geological  phenomena 
of  their  own  mineral  v/aters.  He  begged  to  thank 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  xissociation  v/ho 
hadhonouredBathwitlitheirpresence,  and  especially 
referred  to  the  presence  of  the  American  Minister 
as  a  proof  of  the  friendly  feeling  between  the  two 
countries. 

Sir  EoDERiCK  MuRCHisox  said, — Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  rise  with  sincere  gratification  to  se- 
cond the  motion  which  has  been  so  ably  brought 
to  your  notice  by  the  Mayor  of  Bath.  When  at 
our  last  meeting  at  Newcastle  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  being  allowed  to  move  that  the  British 
Association  should  this  year  assemble  at  Bath,  a  i 
city  with  which  I  have  been  connected  on  many 
occasions  from  my  boyhood — a  period  of  sixty 
years — I  can  truly  say  that  my  gratification  was 
vastly  enhanced  by  the  fore-knoAvledge  that  if  my 
proposal  were  adopted,  we  should  not  only  meet  at  \ 
II  place  singularly  attractive  to  all  geologists,  but  j 
that  we  should  have  at  our  head  a  man  admirably  i 
qualified  to  do  full  justice  to  the  -science  of  geology 
and  physical  geography,  to  the  cultivation  of  which 
I  have  devoted  my  life.  No  person,  perhaps,  now 
present  has  had  so  man}'  opportunities  as  myself  of 
estimating  the  influence  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
has  exercised  in  the  advancement  of  my  favourite 
sciences,  as  myself.  There  is  only  one  topic  to 
Avhich  Sir  Charles  alluded  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address  on  which  I  am  anxious  to  be  understood 
not  to  pin  my  faith  entirely  upon  his  theoretical 
views.  In  telling  you  that  organic  remains  had 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  oldest  known 
crystalline  rocks,  and  in  v/arning  you  very  properly 
against  the  term  azoic,"  he  added  that  he  would 
not  venture  on  speculations  respecting  the  "  signs 
of  a  beginning."  Now,  let  me  say  th;it,  after  many 
years  of  labour  among  my  own  Silurian  rocks  and 
those  which  lie  beneath  them  in  Britain  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
during  vastly  long  periods  in  the  formation  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  i.  e.,  in  the  Lovv^er  Silurian  for- 
mations, all  animals  (and  their  fossil  forms  are  in 
countless  profusion)  belonged  to  invertebrate  life, 
and  that  in  all  these  long  periods  no  fishes  with 
backbones  swam  in  the  then  seas.  Descending 
into  older  rocks,  and  beneath  the  Silurian  types  oi 
life,  the  closest  researches  have  only  revealed  to  us 
two  or  three  species  of  a  coralline  body  and  pro- 
bably a  few  seaweeds.  The  discovery  at  present 
announced  from  still  older  rocks  pertains  to  the 
same  low  order  of  animals,  and  the  very  name  of 
Eoozon  Canadcnse,  or  dawn  of  Canadian  life, really 
seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  earliest  origin  of 
animal  life  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  obtain.  On 
such  points  as  these  discussion  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ti-uth,  which  is,  I  am  sure,  the  sole  object 
of  my  friend  and  myself ;  and  quite  certain  am  I 
that  none  of  our  discussions  have  ever  for  one 


moment  weakened  our  friendship,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  tended  to  raise  our  esteem  for  each 
other.  On  this  subject  I  cannot  avoid  reciting  an 
anecdote,  well  known  in  the  north  of  England,  but 
perchance  not  current  in  the  south-western  region. 
A  former  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  assured  the  celebrated  Dr.  Paley  that,  in  all 
the  years  of  their  long  married  life,  his  lordship  and 
his  wife  had  never  had  a  single  dispute.  "  Then," 
replied  the  plain-spoken  and  honest  Paley,.  "  then 
I  think,  my  lord,  that  your  life  must  have  been 
very  dull."  Now,  if  the  occasional  disputes  on  the 
points  to  which  I  have  alluded  have  enlivened  Sir 
Charles  and  myself,  and  have  prevented  us,  I  hope, 
from  being  dull,  let  me  assure  this  assembly  that  in 
all  the  grand  leading  data  on  Avhich  the  history  of 
geology  is  based  we  are  completely  united:  and 
whether  it  be  in  recording  the  regular  succession  of 
formations  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  the 
progression  from  lower  to  higher  types  of  life,  the 
enormously  long  periods  which  must  have  elapsed 
in  the  formation  of  deposits  and  their  frequent 
change  into  crystalline  conditions  by  that  nieta- 
niorphism  which  he  has  so  skilfully  expounded  ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  evidences  he  has  brought  to- 
gether to  show  that  man  must  have  coexisted  with 
some  of  the  great  fossil  mammalia: — on  all  these 
subjects  I  hold  the  same  opinions  as  himself ;  and 
I  venture  to  make  this  explanation,  because  it 
seems  to  me  essential  that  the  public  should  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  geologists 
occasionally  disagree  on  points  of  theory,  that  there 
exists  among  them  any  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  great  foundation  stones  on  which  their  science 
has  been  reared.  As  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
Association  and  its  senior  trustee,  I  have  now  only 
to  add  that  at  no  one  of  our  meetings  have  I 
listened  to  a  more  philosophic  address  than  that 
which  has  been  delivered,  and  hence  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  surround- 
ing counties,  as  well  as  the  residents  and  citizens 
of  Bath,  will  return  their  hearty  thanks  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  and  will  feel  as  proud  as  jny  scientific 
frends  around  me  and  myself  that  we  have  such  an 
eminent  president"  on  this  occasion. 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  and 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Sir  C.  Lyell  briefly  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment, after  which  the  meetmg  separated. 

Death  of  Captain  Speke,  the  African 
Traveller. — Captain  Speke  came  to  a  sudden 
and  violent  death  on  Thursday  evening  last,  while 
shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Box,  Wiltshire. 
The  following  particulars  of  this  melancholy  afi'air 
have  been  gleaned  on  the  &])ot.  It  appears  that 
Captain  Speke,  who  was  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath 
yesterday,  and  to  have  encountered  Captain  Burton 
in  a  public  discussion  as  to  the  true  source  of  the 
Nile,  was  visiting  at  Mr.  Fuller's,  of  Neston  Park, 
Wilts,  his  uncle,  and  had  gone  out  shooting  with 
Mr,  George  Fuller  on  Thursday.  After  about 
two  hours'  shooting,  it  would  appear,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Fuller,  that  the  unfortunate  deceased 
was  getting  over  a  low  stone  wall,  when  by  some 
mischance  his  gun  exploded  while  the  muzzle  of  it 
was  pointed  at  his  chest.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  charge,  entering  his  body,  passed  completely 
through,  severing  the  main  arteries  of  the  chest, 
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lacerating  the  lungs,  and  passing  close  to  the  heart. 
Mr.  Fuller,  hearing  the  gun  fired,  turned  round  in 
time  to  see  his  friend  and  relative  fall  from  the  wall 
into  the  field,  and  the  keeper,  who  was  marking 
birds  at  a  short  distance,  seeing  his  master  run 
towards  the  deceased,  also  went  up  and  found  him 
mortally  wounded.  He  was  only  sensible  for  a 
few  minutes.  On  Mr.  Fuller  coming  up,  he  moved 
his  hand  to  his  chest  and  said  feebly,  "  Don't  move 
me."  Shortly  afterwards  he  breathed  his  last.  A 
surgeon  was  on  the  spot  very  soon  after  the  accident, 
but  he  was  dead  before  his  arrival.  The  deceased 
was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  unmarried. 

The  Inquest. — Yesterdav  afternoon  (Friday)  the 
inquest  was  held  on  the  loody  of  the  deceased,  at 
the  residence  of  his  brother,  Mr.  W .  Speke,  J.  P. 
for  Wiltshire,  at  Monk's  Park,  near  Corsham,  by 
Mr.  Kemm,  coroner  for  the  liberty  of  Corsham, 
and  a  jury  composed  of  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  place.    The  first  witness  examined  was 

Mr.  George  Fuller,  son  of  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Neston 
Park,  who  deposed — About  half-past  two  o'clock 
yesterday  I  left  my  father's  house  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  partridges.  Deceased  had  fired  off"  both 
barrels  before  the  accident  occurred.  About  four 
o'clock  I  got  over  a  low  part  of  a  loose  stone  wall, 
at  that  place  about  two  feet  high,  and  I  was  about 
sixty  yards  from  the  place  when  I  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun,  and  looking  round,  thinking  to  see  some 
birds,  I  saw  the  deceased  standing  on  the  same 
part  of  the  wall  I  had  just  got  over,  without  his 
gun,  and  shortly  after  I  saw  him  fall  into  the  field 
I  was  then  in.  I  immediately  went  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  found  a  wound  in  his  chest,  bleeding, 
which  I  endeavoured  to  stop.  He  was  then  sen- 
sible and  spoke  to  me,  but  did  not  long  remain  so. 
I  stayed  with  him  about  five  minutes,,  and  then 
left  him  in  charge  of  my  keeper,  Daniel  Davis,  and 
went  for  assistance.  I  observed  the  gun  lying  by 
the  side  of  the  wall  in  the  field  that  I  and  the  de- 
ceased were  in.  One  barrel,  the  right,  was  then 
at  half-cock,  the  left-hand  barrel  was  discharged. 
I  heard  very  little  report,  and  I  should  suppose 
that  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  very  near  the  body 
of  the  deceased  when  it  went  ofi". 

Daniel  Davis  deposed — I  am  keeper  to  Mr. 
Fuller.  Yesterday,  a  little  before  four  o'clock,  I 
was  marking  birds  for  my  master  and  the  deceased, 
who  were  shooting.  At  that  time  I  saw  the  de- 
ceased go  up  to  a  low  part  of  the  wall  to  get  over. 
He  had  then  his  gun  in  his  hand.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  I 
looked  towards  my  marster,  and  on  seeing  him 
running  towards  the  deceased,  I  went  there  also. 
He  was  then  flying  by  the  side  of  the  wall.  He  had 
just  got  over.  I  found  him  with  a  wound  in  his 
side,  and.  Mr.  Fuller  had  his  hand  on  the  wound 
trying  to  stop  the  blood.  I  heard  the  deceased 
groan  once  or  twice,  but  cannot  say  whether  he  was 
actually  sensible  or  not.  I  stayed  with  him  till  he 
died,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  gun  was  discharged.  He  was  not  removed  from 
the  spot  before  he  died.  The  gun  was  a  Lancaster 
breech-loader,  without  a  safety  guard ;  but  I  should 
think  the  gun  was  quite  safe,  and  in  the  same  state 
as  gentlemen's  guns  usually  are. 

Mr.  Snow,  surgeon,  of  Box,  was  called  in  to  the 
deceased.  Found  him  dead  on  his  arrival.  There 
^vas  a  wound  on  the  left  side,  such  as  would  be 


made  by  a  cartridge  if  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was 
close  to  the  body.  There  was  no  other  wound.  It 
led  in  a  direction  upwards  and  towards  the  spine, 
passing  through  the  lungs  and  dividing  all  the 
large  blood  vessels  near  the  heart,  but  not  touching 
the  heart  itself.    Such  a  wound  would  cause  death. 

The  Coroner  having  briefly  addressed  the  jury 
on  their  melancholy  duty,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
what  he  considered  was  the  verdict  they  should 
return, — 

The  jury  unanimously  recorded  their  verdict  that 
"  The  deceased  died  from  the  accidental  discharge 
of  his  o'.vn  gun,  after  living  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
They  also  jippended  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  family  of  the  deceased  in  their  bereavement, 
which  was  a  loss  both  to  his  family  and  to  the 
whole  countr}^ 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Association  yesterday  on  the  assembling 
of  Section  E  : — • 

It  was  understood  that  in  this  section  a  discus- 
sion would  take  place  between  Captain  Burton  arid 
Captain  Speke  on  that  interesting  subject,  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  there  was  a  great  rush, 
therefore,  to  this  section  at  an  early  hour.  The  shock- 
ing death  of  Captain  Speke,  however,  became  known 
to  many ;  and  although,  probably,  this  sad  intelli- 
gence did  not  diminish  the  attendance  in  Section  E, 
it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  it  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  assembly.  Some  little  delay  arose  in  the 
assembling  of  the  officers  of  the  section,  but  soon 
after  eleven  a.m.  the  President,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  and  the  committee  entered  the  room. 

Sir  R.  Murchison,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  he 
had  to  apologise  for  the  short  delay  that  had 
occurred,  but  when  he  explained  the  cause,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  explanation  would  be  accepted. 
They  had  been  in  their  committee  so  profoundly 
aft'ected  by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  hap- 
pened to  his  dear  friend  Captain  Speke,  by  which 
he  had  lost  his  life,  that  they  felt  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  day  without  endeavouring  to  elicit  from  that 
assembly  what  he  was  sure  would  be  the  unanimous 
expression  of  their  deep  feeling  for  the  dreadful 
calamity  that  had  hapj^ened,  and  ofi'ering  the  heart- 
felt condolences  of  geographists  and  travellers  to 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  late  lamented  de- 
ceased on  this  most  lamentable  event.  What 
rendered  the  calamity  the  more  painful  was  the 
circumstance  that  Cni^tain  Speke  had  intended  to 
address  them  that  very  day  in  reference  to  his 
recent  very  interesting  exploration  in  Africa.  With 
their  permission,  he  would  move  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  That  the  geographers  and  ethnologists  of  the 
British  Association  having  heard  with  profound 
regret  of  the  fatal  accident  which  has  befallen 
Captain  Speke,  and  by  wliich  they  have  suddenly 
lost  so  eminent  an  associate,  resolve  that  their  most 
heartfelt  condolence  be  off'ered  to  his  relatives  on 
his  being  cut  off"  in  so  awful  a  manner  in  the  fuhiess 
of  his  strength  and  vigour." 

Sir  Roderick  added  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  Captain  Speke  had  lost  his  life  were  these. 
He  was  out  shooting  with  some  friends,  and  on 
getting  over  a  Avail  it  v/as  supposed  he  was  drawing 
his  gim  after  him,  when  it  exploded,  and  the  charge 
entered  his  body  close  to  his  heart.    He  only  lived 
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a  few  minutes,  and  in  fact  was  dead  before  his 
friends  could  get  up  to  him. 

The  resolution  having  been  unanimously  passed, 
every  person  in  the  room  holding  up  his  hand,  the 
business  of  the  section  was  proceeded  with. 

Foreign  Office,  September  15. 

The  Embassies  to  Russia  and  Prussia. — The 
Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  his 
Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan, 
K.C.B.,  now  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  be  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordmary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Queen  has  also  been  graciously  pleased  to 
appoint  his  Excellency  the  Right  Ron.  Lord 
Napier,  K.T.,  now  her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor 
of  All  the  Russias,  to  be  her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  PleniiDotentiary  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

The  Murder  of  Mr.  Briggs  on  the  North 
London  Railway. — Franz  Miiller,  tailor,  aged  24, 
was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Bov/-street  Police 
Court  at  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  charged 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr.  Thomas  Briggs,  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  July  last. 

Every  requisite  precaution  had  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Superintendent  Durkin,  of  the  F.  division  of 
police,  to  prevent  confusion  in  front  of  tire  court. 
People  had  commenced  gathering  about  the  doors 
of  the  police-station  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  by  seven  o'clock  there  could  not  have 
been  fewer  than  five  hundred  persons  waiting  to 
see  the  prisoner  removed  from  the  cells  to  the 
court.  At  half-past  seven,  Mr.  Durkin  cleared  the 
space  between  the  police-station  and  the  court 
opposite,  and  Miiller  was  taken  across  to  the  cells 
attached  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Flowers  was  the  presiding  magistrate  for  the 
day,  his  brother  magistrate,  Mr.  Vaughan,  having 
arranged  to  take  the  ordinary  charges  in  the  Board- 
room of  the  Strand  Union,  which  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  court.  The  limited  space 
devoted  to  the  public  was  occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  representatives  of  the  English  and 
foreign  press,  the  artists  of  the  illustrated  papers, 
and  a  few  notable  gentlemen  in  the  literary  world. 
The  Prince  Humbert,  and  his  aide-de-camp  and 
the  Italian  Minister,  were  among  the  gentlemen 
accommodated  Avith  seats  upon  the  bench.  Shortly 
after  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Gifiard,  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  (accompanied  by  Ivlr.  Pollard,  the  soli- 
citor to  the  Treasury),  intimated  his  readiness  to 
proceed  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Burnaby,  the  chief  clerk,  then  directed  Tyr- 
rell, the  gaoler,  to  place  his  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Miiller  walked  in,  preserving  the  same  gait  and 
unmoved  expression  of  the  face  which  he  is  said  to 
have  generally  maintained  since  his  apprehension. 
He  scarcely  looked  up  once  during  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  when  he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the 
dock,  his  face  became  slightly  flushed  for  a  moment 
only.  Indeed,  any  act  or  word  of  kindness  appears 
to  affect  him  keenly,  while  the  most  damaging 
statements  as  to  his  having  trafficked  with  the 
property  of  the  murdered  man  were  heard,  ap- 
parently, with  perfect  indifference. 

The  charge  on  the  sheet,  as  taken  by  Inspector 


West,  having  been  read  over  to  the  prisoner  by 
Mr.  Burnaby, — 

Mr.  Thomas  Beard,  the  solicitor  instructed  by 
the  German  Society  to  defend  the  prisoner,  rose  to 
request  that  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
should  be  kept  out  of  court,  excepting  the  one 
under  examination.  He  did  not  wish  to  include 
Inspector  Tanner  in  the  general  order. 

Mr.  Flowers  said,  "  Of  course." 

Mr.  Thomas  James  Briggs,  of  5,  Warwick-terrace 
north,  Upper  Clapton,  indiarubljer  manufacturer 
and  waterproofer,  son  of  the  deceased,  said  he  last 
spoke  to  his  father  on  the  7th  of  July  last.  He 
saw  him  again,  at  the  Mitford  Castle,  at  half-past 
two  on  the  Sunday  morning.  He  was  then  breath- 
ing, but  insensible.  He  was  removed  to  his  own 
house,  and  witness  accompanied  him.  He  died  at 
about  a  quarter  to  twelve  on  Sunday  night.  Wit- 
ness identified  the  watch  produced  as  his  father's 
property. 

Mr.  Flowers. — Have  you  no  doubt  of  its  identity? 

Witness. — Not  the  least.  I  examined  it  closely 
before  coming  here. 

Mr.  Giffard. — Is  it  the  one  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  ? 

Witness. — Yes  it  is.  The  chain,  seal,  and  two 
keys  produced  were  also  his.  I  know  the  seal  par- 
ticularly by  the  chipped  stone.  There  is  also  an 
old  key  which  belonged  to  his  uncle,  by  whom  the 
watch  was  bought  for  him.  I  have  known  the 
watch  and  keys  for  years — as  long,  almost,  as  I  can 
remember.  The  hat  produced  bears  the  maker's 
name,  "  Digance,  18,  Royal  Exchange,"  and  I  know 
that  my  father  purchased  his  hats  there.  I  do  not 
swear  positively  to  the  hat,  as  I  think  my  father's 
hats  were  taller  than  this  one  generally.  In  other 
resj)ects  it  corresponds  with  and  is  the  sort  he  used 
to  wear.  The  stick  produced  is  my  father's,  and 
the  bag  belonged  to  my  younger  brother. 

By  Mr.  Beard. — I  did  not  reside  with  my  father, 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
his  name  in  his  hat.  I  do  not  know  when  he  last 
purchased  one.  He  had  no  hat  on  when  I  saw  him 
on  the  Thursday  before  his  death.  I  last  saw  him 
with  a  hat  on  the  Sunday  previous. 

Mr.  Beard. — Was  the  hat  he  then  wore  higher 
than  this  ? 

Witness. —  Such  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Beard. — And  how  much  higher  ? 

Witness. — About  as  much  as  mine  is. 

Mr.  Beard. ^ — The  hat  he  then  wore  was  about 
two  inches  higher  than  yours  ? 

Witness. — Well,  about  that,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Beard  (to  the  chief  clerk). — Take  that  down. 
The  hat  that  Mr.  Briggs  wore  when  the  witness 
last  saw  him  was  two  inches  higher  than  that 
produced. 

Mr.  Giffard. — Let  it  be  taken,  Mr.  Beard,  as 
given.  The  witness  did  not  say  that  it  was  two 
inches  higher. 

Mr.  Beard. — I  have  no  objection. 

Witness. — The  hat  my  father  wore  was  about 
the  same  height  as  my  own. 

Mr.  Beard.— Then,  let  me  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion. How  much  higher  is  your  hat  than  the  one 
produced  ? 

Witness.— About  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  I  think. 
The  witness  remarked  that  the  hat  produced  ap- 
peared to  have  been  lined  afresh—  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  not  observed  before. 
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Inspector  Tanner  said  the  hatter  would  be  ex- 
amined about  that. 

Sergeant  Clarke,  of  the  detective  police,  ex- 
amined,—1  boarded  the  Victoria  on  the  24th  of 
August  last,  in  company  with  John  Tiemann,  an 
officer  of  the  New  York  police.  She  was  lying  in 
the  bay  about  nine  miles  from  New  York — the  bay 
of  Staten  Island.  The  prisoner  was  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  ship.  I  took  him  by  the  arms,  and 
Tiemann  said,  "  I  am  an  officer  of  the  New  York 
police,  and  you  are  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Briggs,  in  England."  I  explained  the  parti- 
culars, telling  him  it  was  on  the  North  London 
Eaihvay,  on  the  9th  of  July,  between  Bow  and 
Hackney- wick.  He  replied,  "  I  know  nothing  about 
it ;  I  never  was  on  the  line."  Tiemann  searched 
him,  and  took  a  key  from  his  right-hand  pocket,  of 
which  I  took  possession.  The  prisoner  said, That 
is  the  key  of  my  box."  From  what  the  captain 
said,  I  went  to  No.  9  berth,  and  fetched  a  box, 
which  the  prisoner  said  was  his  own.  I  opened  it 
with  the  key  taken  from  the  prisoner,  and  in  one 
corner  of  it  I  found  this  Avatch,  sewed  up  in  a  piece 
of  rag.  I  said,  "  Is  this  a  watch  ? " — it  being  at 
first  sight  difficult  to  tell  what  it  was  ;  and  he  said, 
"  Yes,  it  is  my  watch."  I  then  found  a  hat  (pro- 
duced), with  the  maker's  name,  "  Digance,  18,  Eoyal 
Exchange."  I  said,  "  Have  you  possessed  these 
things  long  ? "  He  said,  "  Yes  ;  I  have  had  the 
watch  about  two  years,  and  the  hat  about  twelve 
months." 

Mr.  Giffiird  now  asked  for  a  remand,  to  complete 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  Flowers. — Let  the  case  be  remanded  till  this 
day  week. 

[September  27.] 

Adjourned  Inquest.  —  Yesterday  morning,  the 
jury  empanneled  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  coroner  for 
East  Middlesex,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Briggs  on 
the  North  London  Railway,  who  was  alleged  to 
have  been  murdered  by  Franz  Miiller,  again  as- 
sembled at  the  Town  Hall  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion. Some  additional  evidence  was  received,  and 
after  the  coroner's  address,  the  jury  retired  to  con- 
sider their  verdict,  when,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
minutes,  they  returned  to  the  jury-room,  and,  in 
answer  to  the  coroner, — 

The  Foreman  said, — Our  verdict  is,  that  the 
deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  foul  violence, 
inflicted  on  him  in  a  first-class  carriage  of  the 
North  London  Railway  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of 
July  last,  and  we  find  that  Franz  Miiller  is  the 
man  by  whom  that  violence  was  committed. 

The  Coroner. — That  is,  gentlemen,  equivalent  to 
a  verdict  of  wilful  murder. 

The  Foreman. — The  jury  also  wish  to  append  to 
their  verdict  the  following : — "  The  jury,  while 
passing  their  verdict,  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state 
of  railway  accommodation,  as  affording  facilities 


for  the  perpetration  of  various  crimes  and  offences, 
and  earnestly  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Home  Government  to  the  subject,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  adoption  by  railway 
companies  of  some  more  effectual  system  of  pro- 
tection to  life,  character,  and  property." 

The  verdict  of  "  Wilful  murder  against  Franz 
Miiller "  was  then  recorded,  and  the  coroner  made 
out  his  warrant  committing  him  to  Newgate  for 
trial. 


The  Murder  of  Mr.  Briggs  on  the  North 
London  Railway.  —  The  examination  of  Franz 
Miiller,  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Briggs,  on  the  9  th  of  July  last,  was  re- 
sumed yesterday  inorning,  before  Mr.  Flowers,  at 
the  Bow  Street  Police  Court. 

The  prisoner  arrived  in  the  police  van  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  after  being  exhibited  to  the 
coroner  and  his  jury  at  Hackney. 

Several  witnesses  having  been  examined,  Mr. 
Giffard  said— I  now  ask  you,  sir,  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  to  commit  the  prisoner  for  trial  on  this 
charge. 

Mr.  Beard. — I  shall  reserve  the  defence  of  my 
client  for  the  trial. 

Mr.  Flowers  (addressing  the  prisoner). — As  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  I  ask  you  if  you  desire  to 
say  anything  in  answer  to  this  charge. 

The  •prisoner,  in  a  clear  voice,  said,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  say  now." 

The  prisoner  was  then  fully  committed  for  trial. 

The  examination  was  concluded  at  about  four 
o'clock.  By  this  time  an  immense  crowd  had 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court,  and 
the  windows  of  the  houses  in  Bow  Street  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  road  between  the  court  and 
the  police-station  opposite  were  crowded  with 
visitors,  giving  the  street  quite  a  holiday  aspect. 
An  hour  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  the  van,  and 
then  the  excitement  was  immense. 

Mr.  Superintendent  Durkin  had  so  stationed  his 
men  as  to  keep  the  mob  on  both  sides  at  a  con- 
venient distance,  and  at  five  o'clock  Franz  Miiller 
was  once  more  conducted  to  the  van.  Neither  at 
this  period  nor  at  any  other  moment  throughout 
the  protracted  inquiry  did  he  display  the  slightest 
emotion.  He  walked  firmly  to  his  place,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  shouting  of  the  people,  and  was 
then  conveyed  to  Newgate.  The  mob  broke 
through  the  lines  of  police  and  rushed  frantically 
towards  the  van,  but  the  door  had  closed  upon  the 
prisoner  before  they  could  reach  the  vehicle,  and 
the  signal  for  departure  had  been  given. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Miiller  has  gained 
strength  and  health  since  his  arrival  from  Queens- 
town.  He  certainly  appeared  somewhat  jaded  by 
the  long  day's  proceedings  at  Hackney  and  Bow 
Street,  but  some  of  the  witnesses  looked  far  less 
able  to  bear  the  fatigue  and  protracted  confinement 
in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  court. 
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SCOTTISH  EPISCOPACY  SINCE  THE 
EEFORMATION. 

A  Bill  was  lately  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  which  had  for  its  object  the  removal 
of  certain  disabilities  affecting  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  debates  to  which  this  Bill  gave 
rise  were  exceedingly  interesting,  and  many  peoiole 
probably  learnt  for  the  first  time,  from  the  report 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  of  the  existence  in 
Scotland  of  a  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Such  a  degree  of  ignorance  may,  by  some  of  our 
readers,  be  deemed  an  exaggeration  ;  but  we  can 
assure  them  that  it  is  really  far  from  uncommon, 
and  that  even  well-educated  people  often  think  and 
speak  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  as  if  it  were 
a  sort  of  fungous  growth  upon  the  national  Esta- 
blishment, maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentry 
and  of  the  English  visitors  to  Scotland  who  yearly 
find  their  way  to  that  picturesque  land.  The  Bill 
was  but  coldly  received  by  the  Spiritual  Peers, 
who  in  several  cases  showed  a  very  incorrect  ap- 
prehension of  what  was  really  desired  by  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians.  One  right  reverend  lord 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  were  no  disabilities 
which  required  removal.  Surely,  we  reply,  the 
sufferers  themselves  must  be  best  able  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  that  point,  for,  to  quote  a  homely 
proverb,  "  Every  man  knows  best  where  his  own 
shoe  jDinches."  The  grievance  is  now,  we  trust, 
removed  for  ever  ;  but  it  was  a  real  one  for  a  very 
long  period,  a  fact  of  which  we  hope  to  convince 
our  readers  by  laying  before  them  an  account  of 
the  position  which  Episcopacy  occupies  in  Scotland. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clear  notion  of  what  the 
Church  has  been,  and  now  is,  in  that  country,  we 
must  glance  at  the  history  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
and  pass  in  rapid  review  the  events  subsequent  to 
the  Reformation.  Every  one  must  be  sensible,  in 
reading  the  history  of  that  time,  of  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  manner  in  which  England  and 
Scotland  were  affected  by  the  great  convulsion  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  defence 
of  Episcopacy,  points  out  the  contrast,  and  strikes 
at  once  at  what  was  defective  in  the  Scottish  mode 
of  proceeding.  "  Can  you  choose  but  observe  the 
blessing  of  a  monarchical  reformation  among  us, 
beyond  that  popular  and  tumultuous  reformation 
among  our  neighbours  ?  Ours  a  council,  theirs  an 
uproar  ;  ours  beginning  from  the  head,  theirs  from 
the  feet."  It  was  this  beginning  at  the  right  end, 
this  conjoint  action  of  Church  and  State  which 
wrought  in  England  a  reform,  while  in  Scotland 
there  was  a  revolution.  James  V.  hung  back, 
through  jealousy  of  English  influence,  from  taking 
the  course  to  which  Henry  VIII.  urged  him,  and 
his  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  course  opposed  and 
persecuted  the  Reformers,  driving  many  of  them 
to  Holland  and  Germany,  whence  they  afterwards 
returned  imbued  with  opinions  more  extravagant 
than  ever.  In  1560,  Mary  of  Guise  being  then 
regent.  Parliament  by  a  large  majority,  but  without 
the  royal  assent,  abolished  Romanism,  and  rendered 
the  celebration  of  the  mass  a  penal  off'ence.  No 
care  was  taken  to  provide  a  Liturgy — every  reform- 
ing preacher  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  ; 
Knox  held  that  every  man  was  a  priest,  and  ordi- 
nation a  meaningless  ceremony,  so  apostolic  succes- 
sion was  lost,  and  never  recovered  by  the  Presby- 
terian Kirk  of  Scotland. 
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The  reformed  doctrines  were  preached  with  the 
utmost  fanaticism,  and  were  eagerly  listened  to  by 
the  lower  classes,  while  the  greedy  and  rapacious 
aristocracy  were  only  bent  on  securing  as  much  as 
they  could  of  the  Church's  spoil,  and  the  regent's 
unsupported  eff'orts  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution 
only  earned  for  her  hatred,  and  increased  the 
antagonism  which  had  sprung  up  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  This  antagonism 
was  greatly  intensified  when  Mary  Stuart  came  to 
the  throne  ;  the  Reformers,  from  fanatic  zeal,  the 
nobles,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  opposed  her  in 
every  way,  and  stirred  up  the  people  against  her, 
till  at  last,  when  she,  "that  queen  of  sad  mis- 
chance," had  been  driven  to  her  English  prison, 
and  the  crown  had  been  set  on  the  head  of  her 
infant  son,  the  ambitious  nobles  and  the  disaffected 
preachers  managed  matters  in  their  own  way,  and 
revolutionary  doctrines  gained  ground  apace.  The 
beautiful  abbeys  and  cathedrals  throughout  the 
country  were  ruined  and  defaced ;  valuable  libraries 
were  destroyed,  and  the  lands  and  revenues  which 
the  piety  of  an  earlier  age  had  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  religion  were  appropriated  by  the  covetous 
lords,  or  turned  to  purposes  never  contemplated 
by  the  donors.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  the 
nobleman  who  had  seized  upon  the  revenues  of  a 
See,  to  place  therein  a  creature  of  his  own  to  dis- 
charge the  episcopal  functions.  As  these  sham 
bishops  had  never  received  consecration,  but  were 
only  there  to  be  looked  at,  they  were  not  inappro- 
priately called  Tulchan  bishops — a  tulchan  being 
the  stuffed  figure  of  a  calf,  placed  before  a  cow  to 
induce  her  to  give  her  milk. 

At  last  James  VI.  ascended  the  English  throne, 
carrying  with  him  from  his  native  country  a  thorough 
detestation  of  the  party  by  which  he  had  so  long 
been  held  in  thraldom,  whose  preachers  had  con- 
stantly insulted  and  thwarted  him,  and  railed  at 
him  from  the  pulpit  to  his  very  face.  He  resolved 
to  establish  Episcopacy  upon  a  proper  footing,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  sent,  in  1610,  for  several  fit 
persons  who  were  consecrated  in  London  by  the 
Bishops  of  Ely,  London,  and  Bath.  On  returning 
to  Scotland  they  ordained  incumbents  to  the 
various  jDarishes,  and,  aided  by  the  State,  en- 
deavoured to  convert  the  chaos  into  something 
like  order.  J ames  earnestly  wished  to  introduce 
the  English  Liturgy,  but  was  dissuaded  from  the 
attempt  as  likely  to  endanger  the  newly  established 
order  of  things.  Church  affairs  went  on  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  ever  on  the  verge  of  an  outbreak  011  the 
part  of  the  ultra  Presbyterians. 

In  1633,  Charles  I.  visited  Scotland,  and  was 
crowned  at  Holyrood  by  Archbishop  Spottiswoode, 
vowing  to  maintain  Episcopacy  as  then  established. 
Not  long  after  he  proceeded  to  consult  with  the 
Bishops  about  a  Liturgy,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
the  English  Pri  yer-Book  should  be  adopted,  with 
a  few  alterations.  These  alterations  were  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  simply  as 
a  proof  of  the  independence  of  their  Church,  and 
of  its  perfect  equality  with  that  of  England.  The 
principal  change  was  in  the  Conmiunion  Office, 
which  diff'ered  in  some  degree  from  that  in  the 
English  Prayer-Book.  But  if  the  introduction  of 
a  Liturgy  had  been  too  hazardous  an  attempt  for 
James,  the  risk  had  only  become  greater  since  the 
accession  of  his  son.  Revolutionary  principles  had 
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gained  ground  in  England,  and  the  Puritan  body, 
becoming  stronger  in  each  successive  Parliament, 
was  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  supreme  power. 

These  signs  of  the  times  were  not  unmarked  by 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  who  saw  very  well  that 
they  might  carry  their  opposition  to  any  point  they 
pleased,  as  they  were  sure  of  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  the  English  sectaries,  and  the  King 
would  be  unable  to  »se  force,  as  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament, 
The  introduction  of  the  Liturgy  was  stubbornly 
resisted,  and  not  long  after  a  tumultuous  assembly 
of  the  Kirk  was  held  at  Glasgow,  which  annulled 
all  the  acts  of  the  five  previous  assemblies,  thereby 
demolishing  at  one  blow  all  that  had  been  done  by 
Charles  1.  and  his  father  towards  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy.  This  was  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion ;  Charles  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  hoping 
to  make  friends  in  the  north  to  whom  he  might 
look  for  help  in  the  evil  hour  which  he  saw  was 
coming  upon  England,  consented  to  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy ;  but  he  violated  his  coronation  oath 
to  no  purpose,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church,  like 
that  of  Straff'ord,  was  all  in  vain,  the  storm  burst 
at  last,  involving  Church  and  State  in  one  common 
ruin,  and  the  unhappy  monarch  was  sold  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  by  the  very  men  v.diom  he 
had  intended  to  conciliate  by  his  short-sighted 
policy. 

Over  the  disastrous  years  which  followed  we 
need  not  linger  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  EjDiscopate,  the  aged  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  retired  to  England  and  died  there, 
before  the  worst  of  the  troubles  began  ;  most  of 
the  Bishops  were  ejected  from  their  Sees,  or  forced 
by  the  seizure  of  their  stipends  to  seek  other  means 
of  support ;  two  were  base  enough  to  renounce 
their  Episcopal  rank,  and  one,  the  worthy  Bishop 
Guthrie,  remained  at  his  post,  fulfilling  to  the 
utmost  his  duties  to  his  stricken  Church.  At  last 
the  English,  groaning  under  a  yoke  more  intoler- 
able than  the  one  they  had  thrown  oft',  returned  to 
their  right  mind,  and  Charles  II.  was  restored  to 
his  rightful  inheritance,  with  the  eager  approval  of 
nearly  all  his  people.  Few  monarchs  ever  ascended 
a  throne  with  brighter  prospects  ;  the  love  and 
devotion  of  all  hearts  were  poured  out  upon  him, 
not  for  his  own  merits,  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
early  misfortunes  and  of  his  father's  tragic  fate, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  reign  so  as 
to  increase  that  devotion  tenfold.  But  he,  the 
most  unworthy  of  his  unhappy  race,  squandered 
that  treasure  of  a  nation's  love  and  neglected  all 
his  opportunities.  How  could  religion  prosper,  a 
ruined  Church  be  built  up,  or  prejudices  be 
softened  and  overcome,  by  one  who  lived  only  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  passing  hour,  and  found  his 
chief  delight  in  licentious  self-indulgence  ?  His 
earliest  measure  regarding  Scotland  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  Episcopacy,  and  except  from  a 
small  faction  of  violent  Presbyterians,  he  met  with 
little  opposition.  By  them  he  was  bitterly  up- 
braided for  a  breach  of  faith,  and  we  must  allow 
that  he  had  incurred  the  reproach  by  his  previous 
assent  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  He 
had  signed  that  bond  with  extreme  reluctance  and 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  therefore  some 
people  may  argue  that  he  was  freed  from  his 
oljligation  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  in  which 
the  Pre&byterians  had  assisted  him.    The  question 


is  one  of  considerable  difficulty  to  those  who 
acknowledge  the  sacredness  of  an  oath,  but  who 
yet  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the  Church  in 
her  integrity  was  the  solemn  duty  of  the  restored 
King,  We  are  inclined  to  admit  that  Charles's 
non-fulfilment  of  his  oath  was  some  excuse  for  the 
hatred  with  which  the  Covenanters  afterwards  re- 
garded him,  but  that  his  conduct  may  also  be 
defended,  as  the  oath  was  extorted  from  him  by 
his  subjects  under  circumstances  which  left  him 
without  liberty  of  choice.  The  sin  lay  in  ever 
having  consented  to  the  abolition  of  that  form  of 
Church  Government  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
true  one.  The  consecration  which  James  I.  had 
been  the  means  of  bestowing  had  been  lost  during 
the  recent  troubles,  and  the  parishes  were  occupied 
by  unordained  ministers,  many  of  whom  were  men 
of  moderate  views  ancl  respectable  attainments, 
not  at  all  averse  to  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
system  of  Church  government.  By  the  advice  of 
his  ministers  Charles  sent  for  several  of  these  men 
to  London,  where  they  received  consecration,  and 
were  appointed  to  Scottish  dioceses.  Two  of  them 
had  been  ordained  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode,  the  other  two,  James  Sharj)e  and 
Kobert  Leighton,  though  holders  of  benefices,  were 
not  previously  in  orders,  ancl  were  invested  with 
the  inferior  degrees  before  their  consecration. 
These  four  prelates  returned  to  their  own  country, 
and  consecrated  others  to  the  vacant  dioceses  ;  the 
orders  derived  from  this  source  were  never  again 
lost. 

By  order  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  the 
Bishops  then  commailded  all  incumbents  to  appear 
within  a  given  time,  for  the  purj)ose  of  receiving 
ordination,  and  taking  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors  ;  it  was  further  pro- 
claimed that  disobedience  would  subject  the  culprit 
to  deprivation,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  fine.  This 
summons  was  very  generally  obeyed  throughout 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  people  were  far 
from  regarding  Episcopacy  in  the  unfriendly  manner 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  them  ;  indeed,  very 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  Presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen petitioned  the  King  "to  settle  the  government 
of  the  Kirk  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church." 

It  was  in  the  south-west,  that  hot-bed  of  sedi- 
tion, that  resistance  was  made,  and  several  hundred 
ministers  were  in  consequence  ejected  from  the 
livings  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  during 
the  late  Civil  War.  Presbyterian  writers  of  that 
day  have  inveighed  against  the  cruelty  and  intoler- 
ance of  this  measure,  and  have  not  failed  to  repre- 
sent the  recusants  as  suff'ering  saints,  and  their 
persecutors  as  godless  and  profane  ;  a  style  of  whole- 
sale condemnation  which  has  been  imitated  by  our 
modern  historians  as  involving  less  trouble  than  a 
candid  examination  of  the  question.  How  could 
these  ministers  expect  to  enjoy  the  temporalities  of 
a  Church  to  whose  rules  they  refused  to  conform, 
and  whose  authority  they  declined  to  acknowledge  ? 
And  as  for  the  accusation  of  cruelty,  their  forcible 
ejection  was  rendered  necessary  by  their  obstinate 
clinging  to  the  benefices  which  could  only  be  held 
by  submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  it  was 
carried  out  with  less  severity  than  had  been  shown 
to  the  Episcopal  clergy  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion. 

We  do  not  seek  to  exonerate  the  State  from  all 
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blame  in  the  "  persecuting  times  "  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
much  of  the  severity  shown  to  the  Covenanters 
was  deserved  by  their  own  previous  cruelties. 
JMany  a  gallant  gentleman,  like  Montrose,  suffered 
on  the  scaffold  for  his  loyalty  to  Church  and  King, 
and  until  Cromwell's  strong  hand  had  put  down 
such  enormities.  Loyalist  prisoners  were  often  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  after  the  battle.  When  the 
Restoration  took  place,  the  State  sought  to  calm 
opposition  by  reframmg  from  the  exaction  of  a 
rigid  compliance  on  points  where  old  prejudice 
stood  in  the  way.  The  Liturgy  was  not  forced 
upon  unwilling  consciences,  the  parish  ministers 
might  wear  the  black  Geneva  gown  if  they  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  surplice,  and  at  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Conununion  those  congregations  which 
conceived  the  kneeling  posture  to  involve  a  supersti- 
tious adoration  of  the  elements,  were  permitted  to 
celebrate  the  holy  ordinance  seated  at  a  long  table. 
These  points  being  conceded  for  the  time,  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  was  the  grievance  which  the  ultra 
party  could  not  overcome  ?  "  The  great  point 
which  the  opposers  of  Episcopacy  contended  for 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  what  they  called  the 
kingship  and  headship  of  Christ.  No  Christian, 
and  certainly  no  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
denies  that  doctrine  in  its  proper,  intelHgible,  and 
orthodox  sense  ;  but  the  real  object  of  the  Presby- 
terians was  to  render  their  preachers  and  lay  elders 
independent  of  the  State  in  their  official  capacity, 
and  above  the  control  of  the  Government.  They 
contended,  not  for  liberty  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  their  consciences,  but  for  the  former  supre- 
macy of  the  Covenant,  and  for  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  Episcopacy.  The  unhappy  fate  of  many  of 
them  is  to  be  deplored,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  peruse  the  narrative  of  their  sufferings  without 
regret ;  but  the  Revolvition  would  have  occurred  m 
England,  though  not  a  single  peasant  had  been 
executed  in  Scotland  as  a  dangerous  and  rebellious 
subject."  (Lawson's  Hist,  of  Scot.  Epis.  Ch.) 

The  ejection  of  the  recusant  preachers  was  power- 
less in  silencing  them.  They  went  from  place  to  place 
preaching  sedition  and  stirring  up  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  peasantry  to  hatred  of  their  rulers,  and 
soon  the  south  of  Scotland  was  a  scene  of  dis- 
content, ready  to  burst  into  open  rebellion.  The 
Privy  Council  became  more  strict  than  ever  m 
searching  out  the  disaffected  and  subjecting  them 
to  heav}"  fines  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  severity  the 
rebels  became  more  fanatical  and  audacious,  and  at 
last  took  up  arms  against  the  State.  They  fought 
stoutly  in  several  engagements,  undeterred  by  the 
fate  which  befel  all  who  were  taken  in  arms,  and 
regardless  of  the  offers  of  mercy  held  out  to  those 
who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  live  as 
peaceable  subjects  to  the  King.  Government  has 
been  blamed  for  the  exceeding  harshness  shown  to- 
wards the  Coveiianters,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  who  suffered  had  rushed  madly  to 
meet  their  doom,  and  might  have  avoided  it  if  they 
would  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ab- 
stained from  instilling  into  the  minds  of  an  igno- 
rant peasantry  that  regicide  was  a  deed  pleasing  to 
Heaven. 

Lord  Macaulay  and  others  have  written  in  a 
strain  of  virtuous  indignation  because  many  of  the 
rebels  were  subjected  to  the  torture,  and  one  might 
almost  suppose  from  their  account  that  no  prisoner 


had  ever  suffered  the  like  before.  It  is  a  shame 
and  disgrace  that  the  annals  of  a  Christian  country 
should  be  polluted  by  such  atrocities,  done  under 
the  shadow  of  the  law ;  but  it  is  unfair  to  represent 
the  system  as  an  invention  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  misery  of  these  unhappy  fanatics.  They  were 
taken  in  arms  against  the  Kmg,  guilty  of  repeated 
acts  of  undeniable  high  treason,  for  which  they 
suffered  the  usual  penalty  of  death,  preceded  by 
torture  if  they  refused  to  confess  ;  the  same  fate 
befel  traitors  of  every  degree,  whatever  their  re- 
ligious profession.  Presbyterian  writers,  both  then 
and  in  our  own  clay,  have  not  scrupled  to  declare 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  Episcopal  Church  after 
the  Revolution  were  a  just  retribution  for  the  per- 
secution of  which  she  was  guilty  towards  the  Co- 
venanters ;  but  we  need  scarcely  point  out  to  our 
readers  the  injustice  of  this  accusation.  The  rebels 
waged  their  struggle  with  the  State  and  not  with 
the  Church  ;  and  the  latter  is  as  guiltless  of  any 
share  in  these  troubles  as  her  Anglican  sister  is  cf 
all  that  the  Roman  Catholics  endured  in  the  days 
of  the  Popish  Plot  or  the  Bloody  Circuit.  As  the 
years  rolled  on  and  disaffection  seemed  on  the  in- 
crease, the  Government  passed  several  Acts  of  In- 
dulgence, wdiich  gave  permission  to  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  preach  and  to  hold  livings  on  condi- 
tion of  their  owning  the  King's  authority.  These 
Acts  were  opposed  by  most  of  the  Bishops  on  the 
very  natural  ground  that  the  admission  to  benefices 
of  men  who  neither  owned  the  Church's  authority, 
nor  gave  any  security  that  they  would  preach  her 
doctrines,  was  a  measure  subversive  of  the  entire 
system  of  Episcopacy. 

At  length  James  II.  ascended  the  throne  and 
greatly  injured  the  Established  Church  by  pro- 
claiming new  indulgences,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  which  gTanted  freedom  of  worship  to 
non-conformists  of  every  kind,  his  object  being  the 
relief  and  encouragement  of  Roman  Catholics.  In 
spite  of  all  his  errors,  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  remained  true  to  him,  and  in  October, 
1688,  on  hearing  of  Prince  William's  projected  in- 
vasion, the  Bishops  sent  a  loyal  address  to  their 
master  expressive  of  their  resolution  to  support 
his  cause.  The  answer  which  was  returned  was 
dated  the  15th  of  November,  and  brought  them 
the  news  of  the  great  Revolution,  which  few  in 
Scotland  had  imagined  to  be  so  near.  Bishop 
Rose,  of  Edinburgh,  was  then  despatched  to  Lon- 
don with  a  commission  from  his  brethren  to  renew 
their  allegiance  to  King  James,  and  to  ask  the 
advice  of  the  English  Bishops.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  he  learnt  the  flight  of  the  King, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  regal  power  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  he  resolved  to  push  forward, 
in  order,  he  said,  "  that  I  might  give  a  just  account 
to  my  brethren,  and  have  the  advice  of  the 
English  Bishops,  whom  I  never  doubted  to  find 
unalterably  fu-m  to  their  master's  interest." 

In  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed. — The 
seven  prelates  who  had  suffered  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  King  James  remained  loyal  in  the  day 
of  his  misfortunes,  the  rest  acknowledged  William 
and  Mary,  and  conformed  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  William,  it  is  well  known,  had  no  predi- 
lection for  any  form  of  church  government,  and 
only  desired  to  obtain  possession  of  the  tlii'one 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  disturbance. 
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When  he  became  aware  that  the  Presbyterian  party 
did  not,  as  he  had  previously  supposed,  form  a 
majority  in  Scotland,  he  made  offers  to  Bishop 
Rose,  both  through  the  Bishop  of  London  and  in 
a  personal  interview,  to  maintain  Episcopacy  in  the 
north,  provided  that  the  Scottish  Church  would 
follow  the  example  of  her  English  sister  in  sup- 
porting his  cause.  The  loyal  Scot  made  answer 
that  he  had  no  commission  from  his  fellow  Bishops 
to  accept  the  ofier,  and  that  such  a  course  would 
be  contrary  to  his  own  ideas  of  duty.  He  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  in  an  interview  v/hich  he  and  the 
Primate  had  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  shake  their  fidelity.  "  His 
Grace  infonned  us,"  writes  the  Bishop,  "that  he 
had  it  in  special  charge  from  King  William  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  Episco- 
pacy, in  case  the  Bishops  could  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  befriend  his  interest,  and  he  (the  Duke) 
prayed  us  most  pathetically,  for  our  own  sakes,  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Church  of  England.  To 
which  my  Lord  St.  Andrews  replied,  '  that  both  by 
natural  allegiance,  the  laws,  and  the  most  solemn 
oaths  we  were  engaged  in  King  James's  interest, 
and  that  we  were,  by  God's  grace,  to  stand  by  it  in 
the  face  of  all  dangers  and  to  the  greatest  losses.'  " 

This  loyal  resolution  was  carried  out  as  fearlessly 
as  it  was  made  ;  the  parochial  clergy  were  driven 
from  their  houses  in  the  depth  of  winter,  their  pro- 
perty was  destroyed,  themselves  and  their  families 
insulted  and  maltreated,  and  their  livings  seized 
upon  by  unauthorized  intruders.  The  Scottish 
Estates  met  for  deliberation  early  in  1689,  and  the 
first  sitting  was  attended  by  several  of  the  Bishops, 
together  with  others  of  King  James's  warmest 
adherents ;  but  they  soon  withdrew  from  the  assem- 
bly, being  unwilling  to  lend  the  sanction  of  their 
presence  to  measures  of  which  their  consciences 
disapproved.  William  and  Mary  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Estates,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
fugitive  King  was  declared  null  and  void,  and  in  a 
Parliament  held  soon  after,  an  Act  was  passed 
"  abolishing  Prelacie,"  and  depriving  the  Bishops 
of  their  stipends  :  this  was  followed  by  another 
Act,  declaring  Presbyterianism  to  be  the  national 
form  of  Church  government.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  Universities  and  to  admini- 
ster the  new  oaths,  and  all  professors  who  refused 
to  abjure  King  James  were  immediately  deprived 
of  their  ofiices.  The  Bishops  for  the  most  part 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  retirement, 
and  so  did  the  inferior  clergy  when  deprived  of 
their  benefices,  many  of  them  suffering  the  greatest 
hardships  from  the  loss  of  their  incomes,  and  being 
subjected  to  annoyiug  persecutions  on  account  of 
their  stedfast  refusal  to  cease  praying  for  their 
banished  King  and  his  innocent  heir. 

In  the  districts  north  of  the  Tay  the  Church  was 
not  easily  uprooted ;  the  people  clung  affection- 
ately to  their  old  pastors,  ojDposed  the  attempts  of 
the  new  minister  to  take  possession,  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  Episcopal  incumbent  succeeded  in 
retaining  his  living,  even  until  after  the  accession 
of  George  I.  One  by  one  the  old  Bishops  passed 
away,  until,  in  1704,  the  survivors  were  so  few  in 
number,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  consecrate  two 
more.  They  were  not  appointed  to  any  particular 
district,  and  took  no  share  in  the  government  of 
the  Church  during  the  ejected  Prelates'  lifetime ; 
they  were  merely  consecrated  in  order  to  preserve 


the  (succession.  Queen  Anne  was  now  on  the  throne, 
and  as  she  was  personally  favourable  to  the  suffer- 
ing Church,  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  affording 
some  relief  to  the  oppressed  clergy.  But  the  Union 
was  under  debate  just  then,  and  Scotchmen  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  joined  in  opposing  this  measure, 
which  they  considered  a  most  bitter  humiliation, 
and  a  complete  amiiliilation  of  Scotland's  indepen- 
dence. The  opposition  was  so  strong  that  the 
Queen  did  not,  at  that  time,  dare  to  press  any 
measure  directly  in  favour  of  the  Episcopalians, 
though  she  protected  them  in  some  degree  from 
the  espionage  and  prosecution  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  subjected.  The  Union  passed,  and 
very  soon  after  the  Bishops  resolved  formally  to 
adopt  the  English  Liturgy,  probably  in  the  hope 
that  this  step  would  unite  them  more  closely  to 
their  English  brethren,  and  obtain  them  some  sup- 
port in  Parliament.  The  Presbyterians  were  fiercely 
indignant,  and  the  service  was  often  interrupted 
in  the  large  towns  by  the  unseemly  violence  of 
the  mob  ;  for  the  newly  established  Kirk  was  just 
as  much  bent  on  forcing  its  own  system  on 
men's  consciences  as  ever  was  the  State  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time.  The  Churchmen  of  Aber- 
deenshire took  courage,  and  when  a  chapel  in  that 
country  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
they  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  complain- 
mg  of  the  hardship,  and  claiming  her  protection. 
They  reminded  her  that  there  was  no  law  against 
the  use  of  the  English  Liturgy,  and  expressed  their 
belief  that  Her  Majesty  would  not  suffer  them  to 
be  persecuted  for  serving  God  after  her  own  way. 
In  consequence  of  the  prosecutions  which  had 
called  forth  this  spirited  remonstrance.  Govern- 
ment, in  1712,  passed  the  Toleration  Act,  which 
gave  liberty  to  Scottish  Episcopalians  to  assemble 
for  divine  service  in  any  place  except  the  parish 
church,  and  to  make  use  of  the  English  Liturgy ; 
the  congregations  were  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  magistrate,  and  all  annoyance  towards  them 
was  strictly  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  100?. 
In  return,  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  required  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  to 
pray  for  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Sophia. 
These  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  many  of 
the  clergy  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  0 wing- 
to  their  staunch  Jacobitism  ;  but  as  long  as  they 
remained  peaceable.  Government  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  harass  them,  and  even  continued  to  devise 
measures  for  restoring  to  the  Church  some  part  of 
her  confiscated  revenues  ;  these  schemes,  however, 
were  abandoned  at  the  change  of  ministry  conse- 
quent on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  * 

The  accession  of  George  I.  was  a  matter  of  deep 
sorrow  to  the  Ej)iscopalians,  but  they  still  hoped 
for  the  success  of  the  many  plots  in  which  all 
Jacobites  were  at  that  time  engaged.  The  rising 
of  1715  took  place,  and  after  its  suppression,  some 
strict  proceedings  were  entered  into  against  the 
Church,  whose  members  were  deeply  implicated  in 
the  offence.  In  1719,  when  there  was  an  alarm  of 
another  projected  invasion  by  the  Chevalier,  every 
Episcopal  clergyman  w^as  declared  liable  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  if  he  perforuied  divine  service 
without  having  taken  the  oaths  required  by  the 
Toleration  Act.  In  1720  the  excellent  Bishop  Rose 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
ejected  Prelates,  and  for  some  years  after  his  decease 
the  Church  was  agitated  and  divided  by  the  disputes 
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'which  arose  on  various  subjects.  The  most  impor- 
tant question  concerned  the  government  of  the 
Chnrch.  When  Episcopacy  ceased  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  Bishops  who  were  consecrated  after  the 
Revokition  were  not  appointed  to  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  bore  no  territorial  designation.  The 
office  gave  the  holder  little  or  no  emolument,  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  drew  down  upon  him 
the  watchful  and  suspicious  eye  of  the  Government ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  dignity  was  as  eagerly 
coveted  and  intrigued  for  as  if  it  had  been  the 
Primacy  of  England.  When  there  were  several 
candidates  for  a  vacancy,  all  equally  well  supported 
by  their  own  partisans,  the  decision  was  referred  to 
the  royal  exile,  whom  the  Scottish  Jacobites  never 
ceased  to  regard  as  their  rightful  king.  He,  ignorant 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  could  only  select  the 
person  who  happened  to  command  most  interest  at 
his  little  court,  and  the  choice  was  not  always  the 
most  beneficial  for  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

Some  of  the  Bishops  differed  from  their  col- 
leagues concerning  the  expediency  of  introducing 
some  primitive  usages  into  the  Eucharistic  service, 
a  point  which  was  at  that  time  creating  some  dis- 
sension in  the  English  Nonjuring  portion  of  the 
Church ;  but  the  principal  dispute  of  all  was, 
whether  the  Church  should  be  governed  by  all  the 
Bishops  collectively,  forming  a  College,  or  whether 
a  diocese  should  be  assigned  to  each,  beyond  which 
he  should  claim  no  jurisdiction.  The  discussions 
raised  on  these  points  disturbed  the  Church  for  a 
considerable  time,  till,  in  1732,  the  troubles  were 
all  laid  to  rest  by  a  meeting  of  the  Bishops,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  that  each  should  preside  over 
a  separate  diocese,  that  one  of  their  number  should 
be  elected  to  act  as  Primus,  who  should  convoke 
synods  and  preside  therein,  and  that  the  usages 
should  not  be  introduced  lest  the  peace  of  the 
Church  should  suffer.—  Time  passed  on  after  this 
Concordat,  and,  notwithstanding  her  condition, 
unestablished  by  law,  the  Church  enjoyed  for 
several  years  a  considerable  share  of  prosperity. 
Her  Bishops  were  men  of  learning,  her  presbyters, 
by  their  pious  and  unobtrusive  lives,  adorned  the 
doctrines  which  they  professed,  and  earned  the 
warm  attachment  of  their  congregations  all  over 
the  country. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  was  internipted  by 
the  Jacobite  enterprise  of  1745.  The  second  rising 
was  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  the  first,  and  the 
amount  of  success  which  attended  Charles  Edward's 
daring  attempt  created  a  proportionate  degree  of 
alarm  in  George  the  Second's  Cabinet.  The  period 
which  followed  was  a  disastrous  one  to  the  Church ; 
the  chapels  in  the  northern  counties  were  pulled 
down  and  their  congregations  scattered  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  army,  and  few  of  the  defeated  party 
dared  to  meet  even  in  secret,  while  the  emissaries 
of  the  Government  hunted  out  the  rebels,  and 
none  knew  how  long  lie  was  safe  from  imprison- 
ment and  death.  It  was  indeed  a  woeful  time  for 
Scotland  ;  we  look  back  upon  it  through  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century,  and  view  it  with  the 
softening  tints  of  time  and  distance.  We  read  as 
as  if  it  were  a  romantic  tale  of  a  young  and  gallant 
Prince  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  followers,  risking 
life  and  liberty  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  fore- 
fathers ;  and  when  victory  deserts  him  upon  Cul- 
loden  Muir,  and  he  is  compelled  to  fly  for  months 
before  his  pursuers,  our  sympathy  is  all  for  the 


chief  personage  in  the  drama,  and  for  his  vanished 
hopes,  and  avc  almost  forget  what  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  cause  was  to  thousands  of  humble  but  devoted 
hearts,  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Pentland 
Firth.  Many  a  noble  gentleman  suffered  a  traitor's 
death  for  his  share  in  the  insurrection  ;  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  in  Scotland  which  did  not  mourn 
the  loss  of  some  near  relation  by  exile,  the  sword, 
or  the  scaffold  ;  but  the  bitterest  grief  of  all  was  for 
their  fugitive  Prince  and  "  the  Cause,"  and  bereave- 
ment was  well-nigh  forgotten  in  this  overwhelming 
sorrow. 

* '  I  aince  liad  sons,  I  now  hae  nane, 
I  bred  them  toiling  sairly, 
But  I  wad  bear  them  a'  again, 
And  lose  them  a'  for  Charlie. " 

This  was  the  feeling  of  many  a  Jacobite  mother, 
and  who  does  not  admire  the  ardent  loyalty,  what- 
ever their  political  sentiments  ? 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  after 
the  rising  was  put  down,  were  characterised  by 
exceeding  harshness  ;  the  execution  of  the  ring- 
leaders could  hardly  have  been  avoided,  but  the 
penal  laws  concerning  the  Church  were  quite  un- 
justifiable.   In  1746  an  Act  was  passed  command- 
ing all  Episcopal  clergymen  to  register  their  letters 
of  orders,  to  take  the  oaths  to  Government,  and  in 
future  to  pray  for  King  George.    If  they  complied 
with  this  statute,  they  were  permitted  to  celebrate 
divine  service  to  a  congregation  of  not  more  than 
four  persons  ;  if  they  ventured  to  do  so  without 
having  obeyed  the  statute,  they  were  liable  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  to 
transportation  for  life  for  the  second.    This  severe 
Act  included  the  laity  for  the  first  time,  and 
threatened  with  fine  and  imprisonment  persons 
found  guilty  of  attending  service  'where  the  pastor, 
though  otherwise  qualified,  omitted  to  pray  for 
King  George.  Many  of  the  clergy  thought  it  right 
to  render  their  chapels  legal  places  of  worship,  and 
continued  to  exercise  their  ministry,  though  subject 
to  constant  annoyance  and  persecution  at  the  in- 
stance of  base  informers,  to  whom  rewards  were 
promised  in  the  Act.  But  their  compliance  was  of 
little  avail,  for  two  years  afterwards  the  statute 
was  "revised  and  amended,"  and  it  was  further 
enacted  that  no  letters  of  order  should  in  future 
qualify  a  pastor,  unless  they  had  been  granted  by 
an  English  or  an  Irish  Bishop  ;  all  previous  regis- 
tration of  other  letters  of  orders  v/as  declared  null 
and  void,  and  another  clause  in  the  same  Act  pro- 
hibited any  one  from  officiating  as  a  private  chaplain 
unless  he  were  a  minister  or  preacher  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland.  This  Act  was  intended 
to  extinguish  Episcopacy  for  ever,  and  it  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  clause  touching  letters 
of  orders  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  English 
Bishops.    Dr.  Seeker  of  Oxford  dwelt  forcibly  on 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  which  were  thus  shown 
towards  the  clergy,  who  two  years  before  had 
qualified  themselves,  and  who  now,  by  a  law  ex 
post  facto,  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the 
course  they  had  adopted.    He  also  objected  to 
permitting  the  civil  power  to  determine  whether  a 
priest  was  regularly  ordained  or  not.  Dr.  Sherlock 
of  London  represented  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  Scotchmen  to  journey  to  England  to  receive 
orders,  and  he  also  condemned  the  injustice  to 
which  those  already  ordained  were  subjected.  The 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  suggested  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  these  persons  being  re-ordained, 
to  which  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. replied  that  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  law  to  forbid  what  it  had  never 
occurred  to  any  one  to  attempt.  The  Bill  passed, 
however,  and  great  suflferings  were  thereby  entailed 
on  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  did  not  denounce 
the  Government  or  preach  rebellion  against  these 
harsh  laws,  but  they  clung  fast  to  their  sacred  pro- 
fession, and  continued  to  exercise  it  among  woods 
and  mountains,  or  in  solitary  dwellings,  often  in- 
curring the  legal  penalties  in  all  their  severity, 
"  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed." 

When  George  III.  ascended  the  throne,  these 
laws,  though  not  repealed,  were  less  severely  car- 
ried out,  fortunately  for  the  Church,  which  had 
dwindled  sadly  during  fifteen  years.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  men  were  found  to  enter  the  profession  at 
all,  but  some  did  so,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  which  it  condemned  them  ;  and  though 
the  Bishops  were  fewer  in  number,  the  regular  suc- 
cession was  preserved  ;  the  clergy  kept  themselves 
in  the  background,  and  the  English  public  began  to 
forget  that  there  was  such  a  community  in  exist- 
ence. In  1784  an  event  took  place  which  again 
attracted  attention  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  The  American  war  had  recently  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  independence  of  the  States  was 
recognised  by  the  British  Government.  Of  course 
the  new  republic  refused  to  consider  any  religious 
community  as  established,  and  declared  for  a  perfect 
equality  of  all  sects  ;  as  no  connexion  now  existed 
with  the  mother  country,  the  Church  hitherto 
known  as  the  Church  of  England  in  America,  was 
in  danger  of  gradual  extinction.  Ths  clergy  of 
Connecticut  therefore  resolved  to  send  one  of  their 
number  to  England,  and  to  request  the  English 
Bishops  to  consecrate  him.  Dr.  Seabury  arrived, 
and  made  known  his  wishes ;  but  though  he  was 
very  kindly  received,  the  boon  which  he  sought 
could  not  be  granted  in  England,  at  least,  so  it 
was  alleged  by  the  Bishops  of  that  day.  No  one 
could  be  legally  consecrated  unless  he  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  the  royal  supremacy  ;  these 
could  not  be  exacted  from  a  member  of  the  Ee- 
public,  and,  moreover,  the  consent  of  the  American 
Government  had  not  been  sought,  and  the  Bishops, 
as  peers  of  the  realm,  hung  back  from  what  might 
be  construed  as  an  offence  on  the  part  of  one  State 
towards  another.  The  difficulty  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  surmounted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  Seabury,  already  weary  of  the  vexatious  delay, 
resolved  to  apply  to  the  Scottish  Bishops.  They, 
after  some  deliberation,  determined  to  comply  with 
his  request.  Dr.  Seabury  came  to  Aberdeen,  and 
was  there  consecrated  by  the  Primus  and  two  other 
Bishops,  and  it  is  to  these  chief  pastors  in  a 
despised  and  suffering  branch  of  the  Church  that 
America  owes  the  existence  of  a  true  apostolic 
succession  of  ministers.  If  this  event  had  hap- 
pened in  the  previous  reign,  it  would  probably 
have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to 
those  who  took  part  in  it ;  but  under  the  mild  sway 
of  George  III.  no  unfriendly  notice  was  taken  of  it 
save  by  a  few  anonymous  writers,  who  disputed  the 
validity  of  Seabury's  consecration,  because,  as  they 
asserted,  the  Scottish  Bishops  were  debarred  by 
the  statute  of  1748  from  ordaining  even  a  single 
deacon.    These  persons  were  either  oblivious  or 


ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  State  could  not  take 
away  that  which  it  had  never  bestowed — viz., 
the  power  to  ordain  and  to  consecrate.  Early 
in  1788,  Prince  Charles  Edward  died,  and  it  was 
forthwith  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Scot- 
tish Church  might  now  without  dishonour  acknow- 
ledge the  House  of  Hanover,  and  pray  for  King 
George.    This  step  having  been  taken,  the  Bishops 
determined  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws,  and  a  Bill  was  ere  long  introduced 
for  that  purpose.    It  v/as  well  supported,  but  un- 
fortunately Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  regarded  it 
unfavourably,  and  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause 
it  to  be  thrown  out.    It  was  not  until  1792  that 
any  relief  was  obtained,  when  a  bill  was  passed 
repealing  the  penal  clauses  in  the  Acts  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  two  first  Georges,  and  granting  to 
Scottish  Episcopalians  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship  on  condition  of  their  subscribing  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  declaring  their 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
But  the  Chancellor  was  still  opposed  to  the  measure, 
and,  as  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  he 
encumbered  it  with  this  disabling  clause — all  per- 
sons who  had  not  been  ordained  by  an  English  or 
Irish  Bishop,  were  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  benefice  or  curacy,  or  even  of  officiating  in  any 
church  or  chapel  in  England.  The  Scottish  Bishops 
were  so  fearful  of  losing  all  by  claiming  too  much, 
that  they  did  not  urge  the  withdrawal  of  this 
clause,  which  has  since  been  found  an  unjust  and 
illiberal  restriction  ;  the  relief  was  thankfully 
accepted,  and  the  Church  now  turned  her  attention 
to  the  healing  of  a  schism  which  had  grown  up 
within  her  bounds  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.    The  Bishops  had  not  until  recently  ac- 
knowledged the  reigning  house,  and  their  official 
acts  had  consequently  been  ignored  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   Several  congregations  had  therefore  risen 
up  whose  pastors,  having  taken  the  oaths,  declined 
to  consider  the  nonjuring  prelates  as  their  dioce- 
sans.   The  enactment  of  the  penal  laws  in  1746-48 
increased  the  number  of  these  unauthorised  clergy, 
by  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  register 
himself  and  his  chapel,  if  his  letters  of  orders  were 
signed  by  a  Scotch  Bishop.    Priests  of  English  or 
Irish  ordination  were  thus  induced  to  come  to 
Scotland,  either  by  invitation  from  a  congregation 
or  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  employment  ;  they 
considered  themselves  under  the  Bishop  by  whom 
they  had  been  ordained,  but  in  point  of  fact  they 
were  no  better  than  Independents.    They  did, 
indeed,  read  the  Church  of  England  service,  but  as 
they  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  imder  the  authority 
of  any  Bishop,  their  claim  to  be  called  Episco- 
palians cannot  for  an  instant  be  allowed.  The 
passing  of  the  Belief  Bill  took  away  every  shadow 
of  excuse  for  these  unwarranted  and  anomalous 
congregations,  and  Bishop  Skinner's  forcible  repre- 
sentations were  ere  long  successful  in  persuading 
them  to  return  to  the  right  path.    They  agreed 
to  place  themselves  under  diocesan  authority, 
provided  the  Scottish  Bishops  would  accept  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  as  their  confession  of  faith. 
Assent  to  the  doctrine  of  those  Articles  had  just 
become  necessary  accordmg  to  the  Belief  Act, 
therefore  the  Bishops  had  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to 
the  request,  and  the  matter  was  thus  happily  ad- 
j  usted.  The  years  which  succeeded  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  were  quiet  and  uneventful,  bringing  with  them 
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a  moderate  share  of  prosperity  to  the  ancient 
Church,  so  long  a  sufferer  for  conscience'  sake  ;  her 
members  certainly  did  not  fall  short  in  their  duties 
as  citizens,  her  clergy  meddled  not  Avith  controversy 
and  never  aspired  to  the  rank  or  political  influence 
which  God  had  seen  fit  to  deny  them,  and  though 
for  many  years  a  revolutionary  and  disaffected 
spirit  existed  in  the  State,  no  slur  was  ever  cast 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Her 
unobtrusive  life  caused  her  very  existence  to  be 
nearly  forgotten  among  the  absorbing  interests, 
religious  and  political,  which  occupied  the  English 
public  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century. 
This  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  that  free 
intercourse  had  still  been  practicable  between  the 
Anglican  Church  and  her  northern  sister,  which 
was  common  under  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his 
grandsons.  In  those  days  numerous  instances  are 
on  record  of  clergymen  ordained  by  Scottish 
Bishops  holding  livings  in  England  ;  Burnett,  the 
well-kilown  historian  and  partisan  of  William  III., 
being  an  example  of  this.  He  was  ordained  to  a 
living  in  East  Lothian,  afterwards  held  a  benefice 
in  the  south,  and  eventually  became  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  But  this  free  intercourse  was  no  longer 
possible  after  the  Act  of  1792,  which,  though  it 
relieved  the  clergy  from  the  pressure  of  the  penal 
statutes,  prohibited  them  from  exercising  their 
ministry  after  crossing  the  border.  This  unjust 
and  incomprehensible  restriction,  though  little  felt 
at  the  time,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  annoyance 
and  inconvenience,  and  its  removal  is  only  an  act 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  an  impartial  government, 
especially  as  its  effect  has  been  to  cast  a  slur  on  the 
validity  of  Scottish  orders.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1840  to  recover  the  privilege,  but  it  was  only 
partly  successful.  The  old  Act,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, declared  clergymen  of  Scottish  ordination 
incompetent  to  hold  an  English  living  or  curacy,  or 
even  to  minister  in  an  English  Church.  The 
amendment  which -Archbishop  Howley  now  sought 
to  introduce,  while  retaining  the  former  disability, 
relaxed  the  latter  so  far  as  to  permit  the  Scottish 
clergy  to  officiate  in  England,  but  only  for  two  suc- 
cessive Sundays.  This  was  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  duly 
grateful  for  even  this  small  boon.  But,  singularly 
enough,  this  Bill,  v/hich  was  intended  to  afford 
relief,  did  actually  impose  a  fresh  disability.  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow,  good  lawyer  though  he  was,  had 
committed  a  slight  oversight,  and  his  harsh  and 
unnecessary  restriction  was  not  f  .o  wide  in  its  appli- 
cation as  he  probably  had  intended  it  to  be.  His 
exclusive  clause  only  took  notice  of  the  churches 
of  England,  therefore  up  to  1840  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  a  man  in  Scottish  orders  from  holding  a 
living  in  Ireland,  although  England  remained  a  for- 
bidden ground  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
The  new  statute  did  not  suffer  this  anomaly  to 
continue,  it  made  express  mention  of  Ireland,  and 
thus,  while  the  bonds  which  fettered  the  Church 
were  relaxed  in  one  particular,  they  were  tightened 
in  another.  It  has  ever  since  been  the  earnest  wish 
of  Scottish  Episcopalians  that  this  useless  and  un- 
generous limitation  of  the  privilege  might  be  alto- 
gether removed,  and  this  was  the  object  of  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  during 
the  session  which  has  just  closed.  He  was  success- 
ful in  carrying  it,  and  as  the  disabilities  will  now 
cease  to  exist,  it  may  be  thought  superfluous  to 


enlarge  further  upon  an  old  grievance ;  but  our 
readers  will,  we  trust,  permit  us  a  few  words  on 
some  of  the  objections  which  were  brought  forward 
while  the  Bill  was  under  discussion.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Our  reply  to  this 
is,  that  every  candidate  for  ordination  is  required 
to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  of  an  English  and  of  a  Scottish  Church- 
man is  therefore  the  same,  and  those  who  accuse 
us  of  departure  from  it  ought  to  prove  their  asser- 
tion. They  endeavour  to  do  so  by  pointing  to  the 
Scotch  office  for  the  Holy  Communion,  which  does 
indeed  differ  in  form,  though  not  in  spirit,  from 
that  of  the  English  Prayer-Book.  The  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  has  m^ade  known  her  belief  on 
this  important  subject  by  authoritative  declara- 
tions and  |)y  signing  the  Articles  ;  why,  then,  these 
cavilling  objections  because  she  does  occasionally 
in  her  most  solemn  service  worship  God  after  the 
manner  of  her  fathers  ?  This  venerable  office  is 
dear  to  her  on  many  grounds,  but  chiefly  because 
it  has  come  down  to  her  through  years  of  storm 
and  persecution,  and  because  in  its  construction 
and  primitive  simplicity  of  language  it  forms  a 
link  uniting  her  to  other  times  and  countries, 
and  to  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
which  we  have  long  been  separated.  It  was 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  office  in  Edward 
the  Sixth's  first  Prayer-Book  ;  the  learned  men 
who  drew  it  up  followed  the  most  ancient  models, 
and  its  arrangement  is  evidently  due  to  their 
acquaintance  with  the  liturgies  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  were  composed  long  before  the 
schism  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  use  of 
this  office  is  not  compulsory  in  Scotland  ;  it  may 
still  be  retained  by  those  congregations  to  whom 
it  is  endeared  by  long  associations,  but  new  con- 
gregations are  not  obliged  to  adopt  it,  and  the 
English  one  is  preferred  at  ordinations,  conse- 
crations, and  the  like.  Another  objection  is  said 
to^be  the  injury  which  the  removal  of  the  disabili- 
ties would  inflict  upon  the  Presbyterian  establish- 
ment. We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  injury 
can  result  to  that  establishment  by  its  becoming 
legally  possible  for  a  clergyman  of  Scottish  ordina- 
tion to  hold  a  living  in  England.  The  objectors 
say  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  recognise  any 
other  religious  community  than  that  established  by 
law.  This  is  altogether  beside  the  question  :  were 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  seeking  recognition 
for  the  first  time,  the  objection  might  have  to  be 
met  and  combated,  but,  the  point  having  been 
already  yielded,  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
State  has  again  and  again  recognised  the  existence 
within  Scotland  of  a  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  pure  in  doctrine,  and  enjoying  a  primitive 
form  of  government ;  the  disabilities  were  imposed 
solely  for  political  reasons ;  as  these  have  long  since 
ceased  to  have  any  force,  the  restrictions  which 
were  thought  expedient  seventy  years  ago  ought 
also  to  pass  away.  The  Church  of  England  will 
find  herself  strengthened  by  admitting  into  closer 
fellowship  a  Church  which  has  set  such  a  noble 
example  of  stedfast  adherence  to  principle,  and 
the  concession  need  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  State  ;  for  though,  humanly  speak- 
ing, there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  British  throne 
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will  ever  again  be  disputed  as  it  was  in  the  last 
century,  still  we  know  not  what  changes  years  may 
bring  with  them.  If  ever  evil  days  should  come 
upon  the  House  of  Brunswick,  we  trust  that  none 
of  that  generation  will  be  outdone  in  loyalty  by 
their  forefathers,  and  we  confidently  predict  that 
Scottish  Episcopalians  will  suffer  and  die  as  gladly 
for  the  heir  of  Queen  Victoria  as  ever  their  ances- 
tors did  for  the  banished  heir  of  the  Stuarts. 


 4  

LETTERS  FEOM  THE  NILE. 
Letter  No.  5. 
elephantine  and  philie,  and  the  journey 

DOWN. 

Assouan  is  an  insignificant  village  of  no  import- 
ance in  itself,  deriving  all  its  interest  from  its 
situation  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  from 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  from  the  islands  of 
Elephantine  and  Philse.  The  scenery  of  the  river 
is  changed.  Instead  of  the  monotonous  mud  bank, 
and  mud  islands  and  shoals,  we  have  rocks  of  dark 
granite  rising  boldly  along  the  shore,  and  breaking 
out  at  intervals  in  the  stream  ;  instead  of  the  dull, 
flat  Egyptian  face,  we  have  the  brighter  eye  and 
intelligent  expression  of  the  Nubian.  Most  of  our 
sailors  come  from  Assouan  and  the  villages  round. 
It  is  the  nursery  of  the  best  boatmen  of  the  Nile. 

Our  first  visit  was  made  to  the  little  island  of 
Elephantine  which  lay  just  before  us.  It  is  situated 
in  the  mid-stream  at  the  foot  of  the  cataracts,  and 
presents  the  best  view  of  them  from  below :  but  I 
believe  our  chief  amusement  here  was  found  in 
making  purchases  from  the  little  children  who 
came  round  us  with  their  articles  of  sale.  One  had 
a  nose-ring,  another  a  necklace,  a  third  a  leathern 
girdle  adorned  with  beads,  and  a  fourth  a  Nubian 
basket,  filled  with  the  polished  pebbles  of  Elephan- 
tine. I  was  much  pleased  with  these  little  children ; 
there  was  a  brightness  about  their  eyes,  a  childlike 
eagerness  and  merriment  about  their  ways,  whi(Si 
contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  dull,  unmeaning 
stupidity  of  the  Egyptian  children,  who  seem  to 
have  no  life  for  anything,  not  even  for  driving  off 
the  flies  from  their  own  faces,  but  only  for  besetting 
the  stranger  with  incessant  shrieks  for  "baksheesh." 
The  little  girls  of  Elephantine  have  all  their  hair 
dressed  and  platted  with  the  greatest  neatness ;  but 
smooth  as  it  looks  to  the  eye,  it  is  not  so  agi-eeable 
to  another  organ,  for  it  is  well  smeared  with  castor- 
oil,  in  the  horrible  perfume  of  which  the  Nubian 
women  take  great  delight ;  it  is  the  Macassar-oil 
of  their  boudoir,  and  themselves,  and  everything 
belonging  to  them,  smell  of  it.  Might  not  a  strong 
Paleyite  argument  be  deduced  hence  against  uni- 
versal consent  in  the  sense  of  smell  ? 

From  Elephantine  our  party  proceeded  to  the 
granite  quarries  round  Assouan.  It  was  from 
hence  that  the  dark  granite  came  which  forms  the 
material  of  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  of 
Thebes  ;  and  as  they  are  of  single  stones,  or  mono- 
liths, it  seems  that  they  were  hewn  entire  in  the 
quarries.  A  large  obelisk  still  remains  in  one  of 
the  quarries,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  ready 
for  removal,  but,  for  some  reason,  never  removed. 
However,  I  received  all  this  on  report,  as,  having 


a  headache,  I  did  not  join  in  the  expedition. 
In  the  meantime  I  occupied  myself  in  the  boat 
with  purchasing  scorpions  at  a  piastre  a-piece, 
which  I  bottled  in  spirits  to  bring  home.  They 
must  be  abundant  here,  for  I  had  not  inquired 
for  such  things  an  hour  before  four  were  brought 
me.  The  natives  catch  them  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
where  the  sting  is  ;  and  held  suspended  thus,  they 
can  do  no  mischief.  Three  found  their  way  safely 
into  the  spirits,  but  the  fourth  dropped  down 
between  the  two  boats  and  disappeared.  I  fully 
believed  and  hoped  that  the  little  monster  went 
into  the  stream  and  was  carried  off ;  yet  I  could 
not  help  entertaining  a  secret  dread  that  he  might 
have  clung  to  the  boat  and  crept  in,  and  was  lying 

in  wait  in  some  corner  for  his  revenge.   was 

the  last  to  go  to  bed  that  night,  and  he  suddenly 
jumped  up,  declaring  that  something  had  bitten  or 
stung  him  in  the  foot.  "  Good  heavens,"  I  thought, 
"can  it  be  the  scorpion  ?"  The  candle  was  relighted 
with  all  speed,  and  presently  we  discovered  the 
cause  ;  it  was  a  quill  pen,  the  sharp  point  of  which 
had  run  smartly  into  his  foot.  It  was  quite  a 
relief. 

The  next  morning  we  determined  to  make  a  day 
for  the  little  island  of  Philce  ;  we  were  to  ride 
round  by  the  land  and  return  down  the  cataracts 
in  our  small  boats.  These  famed  cataracts  are  not 
properly  so  called,  but  are  rather  a  succession  of 
rapids.  The  wide  river  is  broken  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  by  sharp  rocks  and  islands  of  granite,  which 
thrust  themselves  out  from  the  water  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  through  these  the  stream  rushes  with  great 
violence,  sometimes  making  a  descent  of  several 
feet,  and  forming  dangerous  eddies  below.  Up 
these  rapids  the  boats  of  those  who  wish  to  pass 
the  cataracts  are  dragged  by  ropes.  There  are  men 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  captain  over  them, 
who  is  called  the  Reis  of  the  cataract  ;  there  is  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  paid,  regulated  by  the  draught  of 
the  boat.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  a  large  boat 
going  up — some  hundred  men  are  about  her — some 
dragging  with  ropes  from  the  shore,  and  some 
taking  advantage  of  the  various  rocks  and  islands  ; 
others  swimming  like  ducks  round  the  boat,  or 
wading  in  the  shallows  and  pushing  ;  all  jabbering 
and  making  loud  cries,  yet  all  acting  under  one 
direction.  The  descent  is  more  formidable.  You 
must  return  in  any  large  boat  by  the  main  cataract 
or  "great  gate,"  which  is  a  tremendous  rush  of 
water  within  a  narrow  strait  of  rocks  nearly  in  the 
shape  of  an  S  ;  but  more  of  this  afterwards. 

The  road  round  to  Philse  by  land  is  about  two 
miles,  and  lies  over  barren  hot  sand  and  dark 
granite  rock.  Suddenly  from  this  desert  you  turn 
in  to  the  river's  side,  and  find  yourself  among 
green  trees  and  the  sound  of  waters,  and  the  little 
island  of  Philse  lies  before  you.  It  looks  green  and 
fresh  from  beneath,  for  it  is  fringed  with  the  shrub- 
acacia  and  palm-trees.  The  centre  of  the  island 
itself  has  nothing  green,  but  is  wholly  occupied  with 
ruins.  We  passed  over  in  a  large  ferry-boat,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  in  a  wilderness  of  ruined  temples  of 
various  dates  and  ages.  The  first  was  a  temple  of 
Osiris,  of  true  Egyptian  character — the  heavy  pylos, 
the  massive  walls,  the  sculptured  chambers.  Several 
of  these  chambers  were  very  dark,  and  having 
neglected  to  bring  lights,  we  could  not  see  them  to 
perfection.  -From  this  we  advanced  to  another  tem- 
ple, immediately  adjoining,  of  mingled  Greek  and 
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Egyptian  character.  A  beautiful  arcade  of  pillars  of 
very  Grecian  tone  still  remain  ;  the  chambers  are 
much  ruined.  From  some  of  them  staircases  are 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  have  their  exit  below, 
at  the  level  of  the  river.  On  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  island  are  the  solid  remains  of  what  Wilkinson 
calls  a  "  hypsethral  temple  ; "  a  very  ugly  build- 
ing to  my  mind,  consisting  of  two  square  open 
courts,  and  an  incongruous  mixture  of  Egyptian, 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  But  the  charm 
of  Philas  consists  in  its  situation  ;  above  it  the  Nile 
lies  still  and  cahn,  with  its  broad  waters  spread 
out,  till  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  while 
the  black  granite  rocks  which  bound  it  in  look  at 
the  distance  like  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine-trees  ; 
the  island  itself  affords  a  quiet  shelter  for  boats, 
and  then  immediately  below  the  stream  begins  to 
quicken  its  speed,  and  the  rapids  commence. 

Our  boats  were  now  waiting  to  carry  us  down, 
each  manned  by  two  picked  rowers,  and  steered 
by  a  ^ilot  of  the  cataracts.  As  we  looked 
back  on  Philse  from  below  it  rose  before  us  in  all 
its  beauty  :  a  wondrous  place  it  must  have  been 
when  its  buildings  were  perfect ;  and  even  now, 
in  its  desolation,  it  has  left  an  impress  on  my  mind 
which  will  never  be  obliterated. 

After  rowing  some  little  way,  we  landed  on  the 
western  shore,  to  see  the  "  great  gate,"  or  main 
passage  by  which  the  larger  boats  go  down.  This 
part  is  more  deserving  of  the  name  of  a  cataract — it 
is  the  rush  of  a  great  body  of  water  down  a  narrow 
and  crooked  descent,  at  first  smooth  and  fearfully 
rapid,  and  then  breaking  up  in  white  surging 
waves.  Yet,  I  am  told  that  the  boats  under  the 
care  of  the  pilots  of  the  cataracts  go  down  with 
the  greatest  security,  and  very  seldom  receive 
damage.  Our  steersman  swam  down  this  place  for 
a  few  piastres,  but  his  form  was  almost  lost  to 
sight  among  the  surging  waters  ;  it  was  far  more 
interesting  to  see  two  men  ride  down  together  on  a 
log  of  wood.  It  is  quite  curious  to  see  the  men 
thus  ride  upon  the  waters  on  a  log  ;  they  get  the 
trimk  of  a  tree,  about  four  feet  long,  and  sitting 
upright  upon  this,  with  their  legs  stretching  all 
along  the  log,  they  paddle  with  their  hands  with 
great  dexterity  and  facility.  We  then  made  off  in 
our  boats  for  another  less  formidable  gate,  and 
practicable  for  our  small  craft.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable fall  here,  and  as  we  entered  the  narrow 
strait  between  the  rocks  and  shot  down  the  rapid, 
the  men  shipped  their  oars  and  raised  a  long  loud 
cry — the  pilot  alone  was  quiet,  with  a  steady  eye 
and  firm  hand — and  down  we  rushed,  the  foamy 
waters  breaking  high  above  the  sides  of  the  boat ; 
then,  out  with  the  oars  again,  and  a  strong  pull  to 
baffle  the  eddy,  which  would  have  borne  us  on  the 
rocks,  and  we  were  safe.  The  other  boat,  which 
ought  to  have  followed  close  upon  us,  did  not  ap- 
pear ;  however,  we  were  in  a  strong  stream  and 
could  not  stop.  There  were  two  rapids  before  us 
yet  ;  having  passed  these,  we  halted  and  moored 
our  boat  to  a  small  island  of  sand  and  rock,  to  wait 
for  the  other  boat.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed, 
and  they  did  not  appear  ;  twenty  minutes,  and  we 
became  seriously  alarmed,  when  our  man  on  the  top 
of  the  island  cried  out  that  he  saw  them,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  with  us.  They  had  had  a  narrow 
escape  ;  they  broke  an  oar  among  the  rocks,  and 
with  great  difficulty  got  into  an  island  a^jd  mended 
it  before  they  were  hurried  down  the  fall.  We 


then  went  pleasantly  down  the  stream  together, 
and  reached  our  boats  at  sunset. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  January  11th,  the  first 
Sunday  after  _ Epiphany.  We  were  now  a  congre- 
gation in  all 'of  eight,  and  by  the  general  wish  I 
celebrated  the  Eucharist,  Our  little  cabin  formed 
a  not  unbecoming  chapel,  and  the  sacred  service 
had  with  it,  besides  its  own  impressions,  those 
which  our  situation  added  ;  so  far  from  home — 
surrounded  by  infidels — and  on  that  ancient  river. 

We  had  reached  the  furthest  point  of  our  journey, 
and  now  we  turned  our  faces  homeward.  It  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  turn  towards  home  again  ;  but 
the  mode  of  travelling  down  stream  on  the  Nile  is 
by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  the  voyage  up.  You 
must  know  that  the  wind  here  sets  steadily  up  the 
stream,  on  an  average  for  five  days  in  the  week. 
The  voyage  up,  consequently,  is  usually  with  a  flow- 
ing sail  before  the  wind — a  most  agreeable  motion 
— and  the  tracking,  though  tedious,  is  never  un- 
pleasant, and  not  often  needful.  For  the  voyage 
down,  the  long  yards  are  lowered  and  laid  along 
from  mast  to  mast ;  the  sails  are  taken  down,  and 
the  boat  dismantled.  Then  the  oars  are  brought 
out,  which  before  lay  snugly  shipped  along  the 
sides,  and  they  occupy  the  entire  deck.  The  rowing 
motion  is  not  pleasant  like  that  of  sailing,  and, 
worse  than  all,  when  the  wind  is  strong  ahead, 
rowing  is  of  so  little  avail,  that  the  oars  are  shipped, 
and  the  boat  laid  broadside  to  the  stream  to 
make  her  way  by  floating.  This  is  very  slow  work, 
and  when  the  wind  is  very  strong  it  will  actually 
blow  you  up  stream,  and  it  becojnes  necessary  to 
moor  under  the  bank  until  the  wind  moderates  : 
we  have  been  often  compelled  to  lie  thus  for  a 
whole  day,  or  for  two  days  together.  It  is  this 
steady  north  and  north-west  wind  which  carries  up 
all  the  evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean,  to 
settle  in  clouds  on  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
and  to  help  in  causing  the  rise  of  the  Nile. 

I  shall  not  give  you  any  journal  of  our  return, 
which  would  be  tedious  and  monotonous,  but  will 
select  one  or  two  points  of  interest.  The  first 
shall  be  the  slaying  of  a  crocodile.  We  halted  for 
this  purpose  near  an  island  where  they  abound, 
and  the  crocodile-hunter  was  sent  for  from  the 
next  village.    The  first  day  two  were  seen,  and 

one  was  severely  wounded  hj  S  ,  but  escaped 

into  the  water.    The  second  day  D  was  out 

alone  with  the  man,  when  we  were  disturbed  in 
the  cabin  by  a  loud  shout  of  triumph  from  the 

men,  and  D  was  seen  returning  with  a  dead 

crocodile  across  his  boat.  He  had  killed  him 
dead  with  the  first  shot,  which  struck  him  just 
below  the  eye,  and  "  champsa  "  never  moved  again ; 
however,  to  make  all  sure,  he  gave  him  another 
ball,  which  went  through  his  back.  This  was  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  200  yards,  and  it  afforded  a 
convincing  proof  that  a  rifle-ball  wiU  go  through 
the  strongest  scales.  The  crocodile  measured  ten 
feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  ten 
inches  in  girth.  Hardly  had  we  satisfied  our  curio- 
sity, and  rejoiced  over  him,  when  some  fishermen 
brought  in  their  boat  another  huge  monster,  which 
they  had  taken  in  their  nets,  and  had  succeeded  in 
securing ;  he  was  full  sixteen  feet  long,  and  of 
enormous  girth.  He  had  been  cruelly  used  by  the 
fishermen,  and  was  half  dead  and  half  alive  :  we 
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bought  him,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  his  misery.  I 
observed  that  his  eyes  were  carefully  smeared  up 
with  mud,  and  on  inquiring  the  reason,  the  fisher- 
men, said,  that  they  always  dammed  up  their  eyes 
when  they  caught  them  alive,  or  they  could  not 
secure  them.  This,  again,  is  a  singular  corrobora- 
tion of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  this  particular 
practice  in  the  capture  of  the  crocodile  in  his  day. 
I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  examining  whether 
the  crocodile  moves  his  upper  jaw,  and  though 
Wilkinson  denies  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  does  ; 
the  upper  jaw  apparently  moved  more  easily  than 

the  lower  jaw  ;  but  when  N  ,  who  had  brought 

a  case  of  instruments  with  him,  examined  the 
structure,  he  found  the  chief  muscles  attached  to 
the  lower  jaw,  showing  that  the  latter  is  the  working 
jaw,  though  the  upper  is  also  available.  I  could  find 
no  confirmation  of  Herodotus'  story  of  the  leeches 
in  his  mouth,  of  which  he  is  relieved  by  the  bird, 
trochilus  ;  but — it  is  very  curious — they  have  no 
tongue  ;  the  jaws  are  of  frightful  power,  and  the 
mouth  enormous,  extending  the  entire  length  of 
the  head.  We  found  nothing  in  their  stomachs, 
except  the  remains  of  some  fish  and  a  handful  of 
pebbles. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  flaying  these  mon- 
sters, I  heard  many  curious  stories  of  croco- 
diles from  the  men.  They  seemed  a  timid 
animal,  and  I  had  doubts  whether  they  did  often 
carry  off  ^  human  beings ;  but,  on  inquiry,  my 
doubts  were  soon  removed  ;  our  own  crew  knew 
several  cases  of  their  own  knowledge.  Omar  knew 
a  man  of  his  village  who  worked  at  the  shadoof, 
and  was  carried  off.  Abed  knew  of  two  children 
of  his  village  ;  and  our  boy  Mahmoud  was  an 
orphan,  for  his  mother  was  carried  off  at  Esne  by 
a  crocodile  six  years  before.  They  say  that  when 
the  crocodile  has  once  tasted  human  flesh,  he  be- 
comes very  dangerous,  as  is  the  case  we  know  with 
the  lion  and  the  tiger ;  there  is  one  now  well 
known  as  a  man-eater,  that  lies  off  the  town  of 
Manfaloot.  Crocodiles  are  most  dangerous  at 
the  time  when  the  water  rises  ;  they  approach 
stealthily  under  the  water,  strike  their  victim  from 
his  legs  with  a  blow  of  the  tail,  and  then  bear  him 
off  under  the  water.  They  cannot,  however,  eat 
their  prey  under  water,  and  for  this  purpose  come 
out  again  on  the  land,  usually  on  some  island ;  and 
here  the  men  believe  that  the  crocodile  takes  de- 
light in  holding  up  his  victim  on  high,  in  order  to 
exhibit  him,  and  triumph  over  the  unhappy  rela- 
tions who  may  be  looking  on.  This  idea  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  crocodile,  having 
no  tongue,  must  hold  up  its  prey  in  order  to  devour 
and  swallow  it.  However,  it  is  devoutly  believed 
by  our  men  that  they  do  this  out  of  spiteful  malice, 
and  hence  their  hatred  in  return  is  inextinguishable. 
You  would  appreciate  this  if  you  could  see  the 
savage  delight  with  which  they  will  beat  any 
wretched  captive  that  falls  into  their  hands,  and 
utter  imprecations  on  their  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers. The  female  crocodiles  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  summer,  at  the  time  when  the  water  rises ;  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  watched  over  carefully 
by  the  mother.  The  crocodile-hunter  told  me  that 
he  always  covered  his  face  when  he  went  to  destroy 
their  eggs,  and  proceeded  to  justify  his  caution  by 
the  following  story.  There  was  a  man,  he  said, 
who  destroyed  some  eggs  without  covering  his  face, 
and  the  mother-crocodile  marked  him  and  watched 


for  her  revenge.  When  the  waters  subsided,  there 
were  cucumbers  and  melons  planted  along  the 
banks,  and  this  man,  with  two  others,  had  charge 
of  the  field  to  watch  it,  and  for  that  purpose  slept 
out  on  the  ground.  The  old  crocodile  came  up 
from  the  water,  passed  by  the  other  two,  and  seized 
this  man ;  his  cries  awakened  the  others,  and  the 
crocodile  was  killed,  but  the  man  was  dead.  He 
also  said  that  there  was  an  animal,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  something  like  a  turtle,  which  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  when  the  mother- 
crocodile  met  with  it  she  would  devour  it ;  but  the 
turtle  going  down  whole  into  her  belly,  made 
her  so  very  uncomfortable,  that  she  could  not  rest 
till  she  brought  it  up  again.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  these  stories,  at  least  they  are 
firmly  believed  by  the  men  in  the  country. 

We  afterwards  fell  in  with  two  more  crocodiles. 
S  shot  one  dead  with  a  ball  from  his  smooth- 
bored  gun — I  was  by  his  side  at  the  moment — he 
hit  him  just  under  the  eye,  and  the  monster  ffeaved 
up  once  and  dropped  dead.  The  other  was  brought 
alive  by  fishermen,  and  roared  most  horribly  ;  their 
voice  is  like  the  roaring  of  a  camel ;  it  was  a  female 

crocodile,  and  full  of  eggs.  N  dissected  it,  and 

sent  it  home  to  Oxford,  for  Dr.  Acland's  Museum. 

We  have  run  aground  several  times  on  our  way 
down,  and  once  so  seriously,  that  I  doubted 
whether  we  should  get  ofi'.  It  was  the  night  of 
Septuagesima  Sunday,  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
very  dark,  when  we  felt  scrape,  scrape,  bump, 
bump,  and  then  settled  well  in  the  mud  and  sand, 
the  stream  pushing  us  constantly  further  on.  It 
was  hopeless  to  get  off  with  our  own  strength,  so 
we  fired  signals  of  distress  to  our  companion-boat, 

and  presently  N  joined  us  with  eight  men  ; 

another  friendly  boat  passing  by  sent  us  her  crew, 
and  with  all  this  strength  we  worked  away 
for  three  hours  before  we  got  off  again.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  as  the  moon  rose  above  the  hills,  and 
showed  the  naked  men  in  the  water,  in  the  boat, 
and  under  the  boat,  all  pushing,  lifting,  and  haul- 
ing, with  right  good  will  and  no  little  noise.  At 
last  we  got  off,  dismissed  the  friendly  crews  with  a 
"  baksheesh,"  and  went  on.  I  was  just  going  to, 
sleep,  when  we  were  waked  by  angry  cries — a  noise 
of  scuffling  and  blows — there  was  evidently  a  fight 
on  board  ;  but  we  philosophically  determined  to  let 
them  fight  it  out,  and  to  settle  matters  in  the 
morning.  Next  morning,  it  appeared  that  the 
crew  had  all  been  sulky,  after  three  hours  in  the 
cold  water  and  no  "  baksheesh."  Hassan  refused 
to  pull,  and  when  the  Eeis  struck  him,  he  turned 
upon  him,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a 
pole,  which  luckily  caught  in  the  yard  above  ;  the 
crew  refused  to  assist,  but  the  dragoman  and  the 
Eeis  got  him  down  and  gave  him  a  sound  thrash- 
ing. Next  morning  Hassan  said  he  would  leave 
the  boat.  I  told  him  he  might  do  so,  but  that  he 
would  go  without  his  wages,  and  that  I  should  take 
hi]n  to  the  village  and  report  him  to  the  cadi. 
This  settled  the  matter,  and  Hassan  was  glad  to 
stay  and  promise  good  behaviour.  The  crew  did 
not  regain  their  merry  faces  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  the  Keis  gave  them  a  dinner,  and  it  was 
all  made  up.  This  is  the  only  disturbance  we  have 
had  all  the  way ;  other  boats  have  had  much 
trouble,  buf  we  have  been  well  satisfied  with  our 
men,  and  they  have  agreed  together.         J .  M. 
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South  Carolina,  the  first  of  the  States  to  secede, 
had  done  so  on  the  20th  of  December,  1860,  and 
between  that  date  and  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Da'^ds,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1861,  six  other  States  had  followed  her 
example. 

But  though  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
the  final  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  his 
tenure  of  office  was  not  to  begin  till  the  4th  of 
March,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  indif- 
ference of  President  Buchanan,  who,  during  that 
period,  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
was  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the  seceding  States. 
While  he  was  wasting  time  in  vain  hopes  of  an  ad- 
justment of  the  quarrel  and  expressing  his  opinion 
that  justice  as  well  as  sound  policy  required  them 
to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  Southern 
States  were  straining  every  nerve  and  exerting 
every  energy  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  tre- 
mendous struggle  which  they  felt  to  be  inevitable. 
By  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  new  Government 
came  into  power,  and  President  Lincoln  had  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  crush  the  so-called 
rebellion,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  a  formidable  power,  which  had  not  only  made 
extensive  preparations  for  war,  but  had  found 
leisure  also  to  t)rganise  a  system  of  government. 

The  first  theatre  of  the  war  was  Charleston.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Sumpter,  into  which  Major  Anderson,  the  Federal 
officer  in  command,  had  retired,  having  previously 
abandoned  Fort  Moultrie  and  Castle  Pinckney. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  which  were  sent  to 
his  relief  was  delayed  by  stress  of  weather,  and 
in  the  meantnne  General  Beauregard,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Confederate  troops,  had  appeared 
before  the  fort,  and  after  a  short  and  ineffectual 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  had  forced  it 
to  surrender.  This  Avas  on  the  13th  of  April. 
Two  days  later.  President  Lincoln  issued  a  procla- 
mation, calling  out  the  militia,  in  order  "  to  sup- 
press certain  combinations,"  which  were,  he  stated, 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings.  This  was  followed 
by  a  counter-proclamation  from  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,-  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  shortly 
after  the  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
taliated by  declaring  the  ports  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  President  Davis  summed 
up,  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  at  Montgomery, 
the  causes  of  secession.  After  alluding  to  the 
original  terms  of  the  Confederation,  which  con- 
tained a  distinct  declaration  that  "  each  State  re- 
tains its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence," 
and  proving  that  the  union  of  the  various  States 
was  mainly  entered  into  that  they  might  the  more 
successfully  contend  against  foreign  enemies  ;  and 
further,  that  power  was  only  delegated  by  the  seve- 
ral States  to  the  Central  Government,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  withheld  at  will,  he  continues  in  words 
that  are  somewhat  remarkable — 


"  The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  whose 
almost  exclusive  occupation  was  agriculture,  early 
perceived  a  tendency  in  the  Northern  States  to 
render  the  common  Government  subservient  to 
their  own  purposes,  by  imposing  burdens  on 
commerce,  as  a  protection  to  their  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping  interests.  Long  and  angry  con- 
troversy grew  out  of  these  attempts,  often  suc- 
cessful, to  benefit  one  section  of  the  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  ;  and  the  danger  of  dis- 
ruption arising  from  this  cause  was  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Northern  population  was  increas- 
ing, by  immigration  and  other  causes,  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  population  of  the  South.  By  de- 
grees, as  the  Northern  States  gained  preponderance 
in  the  National  Congress,  self-interest  taught  their 
people  to  yield  ready  assent  to  any  plausible  advo- 
cacy of  their  right  as  a  majority  to  govern  the 
minority  without  control ;  they  learned  to  listen 
with  impatience  to  the  suggestion  of  any  constitu- 
tional impediment  to  the  exercise  of  their  will,  and 
so  utterly  have  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
been  corrupted  in  the  Northern  mind,  that  in  the 
inaugural  address  delivered  by  President  Lincoln 
in  March  last,  he  asserts  as  an  axiom,  which  he 
plainly  deems  to  be  undeniable,  that  the  theory  of 
the  constitution  requires  that  in  all  cases  the  ma- 
jority shall  govern  ;  and  in  another  memorable 
instance,  the  same  chief  magistrate  did  not  hesitate 
to  liken  the  relations  between  a  State  and  the 
United  States,  to  those  which  exist  between  a 
country  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated,  by 
which  it  was  created.  This  is  the  lamentable  and 
fundamental  error  on  which  rests  the  policy  that 
has  culminated  in  his  declaration  of  war  against 
these  Confederate  States. 

"In  addition  to  the  long-continued  and  deep- 
seated  resentment  felt  by  the  Southern  States  at 
the  persistent  abuse  of  the  powers  they  had  dele- 
gated to  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
the  manufacturing  and  shipping  classes  of  the  North 
at  the  expense  of  the  South,  there  has  existed  for 
nearly  half  a  century  another  subject  of  discord, 
involving  interests  of  such  transcendent  magnitude 
as  at  all  times  to  create,  the  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  many  devoted  lovers  of  the  LTnion  that 
its  permanence  was  impossible." 

The  subject  of  discord  to  which  he  alluded,  and 
upon  which  he  proceeded  to  dilate,  was  slavery. 
And  as  it  is  well  that  such  a  point  should  be  clearly 
established  in  the  minds  of  all,  we  may  be  excused 
for  repeating  what  has  been  said  before,  that  the 
anti-slavery  cry  of  the  North  did  not  proceed  from 
any  feelings  of  humanity  towards  the  slave.  Again 
and  again  their  so-called  principles  had  been  bar- 
tered for  Southern  votes.  Slavery  had  been, 
allowed  to  extend  itself  into  new  Territories,  and 
laws  respecting  fugitive  slaves  had  been  passed, 
merely  that  the  South  might  be  bribed,  by  this 
policy,  to  acquiesce  in  the  imposition  of  some  new 
tariff  which  should  enrich  Northern  manufacturers. 
But  the  time  had  come  when,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense Northern  majority,  such  bribery  was  no 
longer  necessary.  The  Southern  States  saw  that 
their  interests  would  no  longer  be  considered  and 
that  their  ruin  was  at  hand.  The  only  means  of 
averting  it  was  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  to 
many  their  conduct  appears  to  have  been  not  only 
excusable,  but  justifiable. 

The  proclamations  of  the  two  rival  Presidents 
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were  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  by  their  resolution 
to  allow  no  cotton  to  be  exported  to  the  North  ;  a 
measure  which  they  knew  would  be  very  preju- 
dicial to  manufacturing  interests. 

And  now,  while  both  parties  were  making  ready 
for  the  struggle  which  was  to  last  so  long,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  English  and  French  governments 
to  determine  on  the  course  they  intended  to  pursue. 
Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  May,  1861,  a  decla- 
ration of  strict  neutrality  was  made  by  both  these 
governments,  which,  in  spite  of  many  provocations, 
has  been  most  faithfully  observed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  three  distinct  Fed  eral 
armies  were  in  the  field.  The  one  under  General 
Butler  began  its  operations  by  occupying  Baltimore, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  place  were  supposed  to  be 
disaffected  to  the  Government  ;  another,  under  the 
command  of  General  Scott,  took  up  its  position 
near  Washington  ;  while  the  third  force  was  at 
Cairo,  a  western  town,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  Generals  Beauregard  and  John- 
ston, who  at  that  time  commanded  the  main  body  of 
the  Confederate  troops,  occupied  a  position  at  Man- 
assas Junction,  which  is  distant  some  twenty  miles 
south-west  of  Washington.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
a  part  of  the  Federal  army,  under  the  command  of 
General  M'Dowell,  took  up  its  quarters  at  Centre- 
ville,  a  small  village  lying  between  Manassas  Junc- 
tion and  Washington.  On  the  following  day 
(Sunday)  the  armies  met  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
battle,  afterwards  known  as  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run, 
from  a  small  stream  of  that  name  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, ended  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates.  The  Federalists  were  not 
only  beaten,  but  disgraced.  To  quote  the  words  of 
the  Times  correspondent,  "  they  fell  into  confusion 
not  to  be  rallied,  and  eventually  retired  from  the 
field  in  disorder,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  with  a 
contagious  effect  on  their  comrades,  and  with 
the  loss  of  the  guns  which  they  were  support- 
ing. Nothing  would,  or  could,  or  did  stop  them." 
Their  loss  amounted  to  481  killed,  and  1,011 
wounded,  while  the  Confederates  had  only  sixty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  prestige  which  this  first 
success  created  in  favour  'of  the  Confederates,  was 
very  great,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  modest 
manner  in  which  they  claimed  the  victory,  and  by 
their  freedom  from  that  spirit  of  vainglorious 
boasting^which  has  been  so  painfully  characteristic 
of  the  North. 

For  some  time  after  no  military  operation  of  any 
importance  took  place.  General  M'Clellan  in 
Western  Virginia  gained  some  small  successes, 
which  led  to  his  being  subsequently  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  General  Scott's  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  retire.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  month  of  August,  General  Lyons,  at  the  head 
of  a  Federal  force,  was  completely  beaten  by  the 
Confederates  at  Springfield,  in  Missouri,  and  he 
himself  fell  mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  October,  an  expedition,  under  General  Sherman, 
effected  a  landing  at  Port  Royal  Bay,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  having  forced  the  Confederates  to  abandon 
their  forts,  took  possession  of  them  for  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1861  the  South  might  justly 
claim  the  largest  share  of  success,  and  her  power 
of  beginning  and  sustaining  a  war  had  been  amply 
and  triumphantly  proved.  Nothing  of  consequence 


had  been  gained  to  the  Union,  and  the  Confederate 
army  Idy  strongly  entrenched  on  the  Potomac 
river,  within  a  short  distance  of  Washington. 

An  incident  which  took  place  before  the  close  of 
the  year  must  be  briefly  alluded  to.  It  owed  its 
chief  interest  to  the  fact  that  it  nearly  involved 
this  country  in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  aroused  such  a  storm  of  honest  indignation 
among  Englishman  as  has  not  many  parallels. 

The  Trent,  an  English  mail-packet,  plying  be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas  (whence  another 
steamer  conveys  the  mails  and  passengers  to 
Southampton),  touched  as  usual  at  Havannah  on 
her  way  to  St.  Thomas.  Among  the  passengers 
who  came  on  board  were  two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason,  who  were  sent  as  envoys  from 
the  Confederate  States  to  the  French  and  English 
Courts.  Mr.  Slidell  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughters  ;  and  the  party  was  still  further  in- 
creased by  two  other  gentlemen,  who  were  going 
with  them  to  Europe.  The  Trent  proceeded  on 
her  voyage  to  St.  Thomas,  but  on  reaching  the 
Bahama  Channel  she  was  stopped  by  a  war-frigate, 
which,  after  having  fired  across  her  course,  displayed 
the  United  States  flag.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
British  flag  was  immediately  hoisted  by  the  Trent. 
She  was  boarded  by  an  armed  crew  from  the  San 
Jacinto  (such  was  the  name  of  the  American 
vessel)  and  in  spite  of  protestations  on  the  part 
both  of  the  English  captain  and  his  passengers, 
and  in  spite  of  as  much  resistance  as  unarmed 
men  could  offer,  forcible  possession,  was  taken  of 
the  Confederate  envoys,  they  were  conveyed  back 
to  America,  and  immediately  imprisoned  as  traitors 
and  rebels. 

The  news  of  this  premeditated  act  was  received 
in  England  and  America  with  very  different  feel- 
ings. In  the  latter  country.  Captain  Wilkes,  who 
boasted  of  having  fired  upon  a  neutral  ship,  and  of 
violently  making  prisoners  of  the  unarmed  pas- 
sengers on  board,  was  applauded,  feted,  and  treated 
like  a  hero.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
immediate  surrender  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason 
was  insisted  on,  and  while  the  issue  of  the  dispute 
seemed  uncertain,  no  effort  was  spared  to  prepare 
for  a  war,  that  at  one  time  appeared  inevitable. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  were  immediately  despatched 
to  Canada,  to  aid  that  colony  in  case  of  attack,  and 
night  and  day  the  workmen  of  the  dockyards  were 
employed  in  fitting  out  as  many  ships  of  war  as  it 
was  possible  to  get  ready. 

"  It  was  evident  from  the  first,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  "  that  the  Federal  States 
Government  must  accept  one  of  two  positions. 
Either  it  was  a  belligerent  power,  or  it  was  not. 
If  it  was  engaged  in  merely  putting  down  a  re- 
bellion of  its  own  subjects,  as  President  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  strenuously  maintained, 
it  was  not  belligerent,  and  had  no  belligerent  rights. 
In  that  case  the  San  Jacinto  had  not  even  the 
right  of  search  to  see  whether  the  neutral  vessel 
carried  contraband  of  war  or  not — for  there  was  no 
WAR.  And  if  the  character  of  the  Southern  com- 
missioners was  that  of  traitors  and  rebels,  they 
were  as  absolutely  protected  from  seizure  on  board 
a  British  ship  as  if  they  had  been  walking  in  the 
streets  of  London.  Our  flag  constitutes  an  in- 
violable asylum  for  all  whom  we  have  not  by  some 
extradition  'treaty  bound  ourselves  voluntarily  to 
give  up.  Be  they  felons  or  traitors,  they  cannot  be 
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reached  without  our  free  consent,  and  the  smallest 
vessel  in  the  British  merchant  service  is  entitled 
to  carry  them  unmolested,  although  all  the  guns  of 
the  American  navy  were  bearing  upon  her.  Poli- 
tical offenders  we  never  have  agreed  to  surrender, 
and  never  will ;  and  no  Power  has  asserted  the 
same  doctrine  more  emphatically  than  the  United 
States." 

Happily,  however,  the  demands  of  this  Govern- 
ment, backed  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  French 
Emperor,  were  finally  complied  with.  After  many 
weeks  of  groundless  arguments  and  of  useless 
delays,  after  futile  attempts  to  prove  that  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Wilkes  was  as  justifiable  as  was 
that  of  England  in  1812,  when  she  claimed  the 
right  of  searching  American  vessels  for  British 
seamen,  the  Confederate  envoys  were  released  from 
the  prisons  in  which  they  had  been  confined,  and 
being  placed  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  were 
conveyed  safely  to  their  respective  destinations. 

But  the  year  had  not  closed  before  the 
Federal  Government  had  perpetrated  another  deed 
which  aroused  the  strongest  feelings  of  indignation 
against  it  and  of  sympathy  for  the  South,  and 
which,  it  was  thought,  might  put  an  end  to  the 
neutrality  which  this  country  had  determined  to 
maintain.  In  the  end  of  November,  Lord  Lyons, 
our  ambassador  at  Washington,  wrote  to  Earl 
Eussell,  informing  him  that  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  obstruction  of  all  the  harbours 
on  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States,  including  that 
of  Charleston,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It 
was  proposed  to  do  this  by  sinking  fleets  of  vessels 
laden  with  stones  at  the  entrance  of  each  harbour, 
and  as  the  subsequent  removal  of  them  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  impracticable,  it  was  an  act 
of  barbarism  and  vindictiveness  for  which  no 
excuse  can  be  ofi'ered. 

Earl  Eussell,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence, 
made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  concerning  it.  He 
wrote  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  indignation  to  Lord 
Lyons,  and  requested  him  to  make  known  his  sen- 
timents to  Mr.  Seward,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State.  After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  blocking 
up  of  these  harbours  was  not  a  merely  temporary 
obstruction  of  them,  but  that  the  object  was  to 
destroy  them  for  ever,  he  continues,  "  I  must 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  cruel  plan 
would  seem  to  imply  utter  despair  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  professed  object  of  the 
war  ;  for  it  never  could  be  the  wish  of  the  United 
States  to  destroy  cities  from  which  their  own 
country  was  to  derive  a  portion  of  its  riches  and 
prosperity  ;  such  a  plan  could  only  be  adopted  as 
a  measure  of  revenge  and  irremediable  injury 
against  an  enemy  ;  but  even  in  this  view,'  as  a 
scheme  of  embittered  and  sanguinary 'war,  such  a 
measure  is  not  justifiable.  It  is  a  plot  against  the 
commerce  of  nations  and  the  free  intercourse  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America  with  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  a  project  worthy  only  of  times  of 
barbarism." 

But  all  remonstrances  were  in  vain.  In  the 
overpowering  desire  of  wreaking  full  vengeance  on 
their"  enemies,  all  thought  of  public  opinion  or  of 
the  verdict  of  posterity  was  forgotten  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

A  despatch  from  a  British  consul  to  Earl  Eussell, 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  announced  that  the 
work  had  been  begun.    The  entrance  to  the  Sa- 


vannah river  had  been  blockaded  by  sinking  ves- 
sels laden  with  stone  across  its  channel,  and  when 
Lord  Lyons  wrote,  in  January,  1862,  Charleston 
harbour  had  shared  the  same  fate. 

We  must  return  to  the  history  of  the  war.  At 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1862  the  position 
of  the  main. armies  was  unchanged.  The  Con- 
federates were  not  many  miles  from  Washington, 
which  was  defended  by  General  M'Clellan,  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  had  not  been  idle  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  but  had  employed 
them  in  reducing  to  order  the  somewhat  undisci- 
plined troops  which  had  been  placed  under  his 
command.  Active  operations  were  not  begun  till 
March,  when,  finding  that  the  Confederates  had 
abandoned  their  position  at  Manassas,  he  deter- 
mined to  advance  upon  Eichmond,  and  for  this 
purpose  transferred  his  army  from  the  Potomac 
to  a  peninsula  which  lies  between  James  river 
and  York  river.  Having  succeeded  in  efi'ecting  a 
landing  there,  he  began,  in  May,  to  make  his  ap- 
proaches upon  Eichmond.  A  series  of  engage- 
ments took  place,  which  always  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Federals.  They  were  finally  driven  back 
by  the  celebrated  General  Jackson,  and,  having 
crossed  the  Cliickahominy,  a  small  stream  running 
across  the  peninsula  they  occupied,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bank  of  the  James  river,  at  a  place 
called  Harrison's  Landing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Confederate  general,  Stuart, 
a  cavalry  officer  of  great  bravery  and  enterprise, 
made  a  successful  attack  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
Federal  army,  and,  after  seizing  a  large  booty,  re- 
turned to  the  Confederate  camp  before  Eichmond 
in  safety.  Washington,  too,  was,  about  the  same 
time,  threatened  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
ubiquitous  General  Jackson,  who  was  pursuing  a 
body  of  Federalists  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
In  this  pressing  necessity,  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
tach troops  for  the  relief  of  General  M'Clellan.  The 
defence  of  Washington  must  be  first  provided  for. 
He  was  therefore  left  with  no  protection  to  his 
army  except  that  aff'orded  by  the  Federal  gunboats 
on  the  James  river,  and  exposed  to  an  attack  on  the 
land  side  from  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate 
army  under  General  Lee.  Fever  spread  through 
the  camp,  occasioned  by  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  it.  "  Shattered  and  dismayed,  his 
grand  army  cowered  for  protection  under  cover  of 
its  gunboats,  there  to  swelter  and  waste  beneath 
the  oppressive  sun  and  pestilent  malaria  of  a 
shadeless  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  James." 
It  was  evident  that  the  expedition  must  be  given 
up,  and  accordingly  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
vast  army  that  was  to  have  captured  Eichmond 
embarked  at  last  on  board  the  fleet,  and  landed  at 
Acquia  Creek,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  cover  their  retreat, 
by  creating  some  diversion  on  land,  and,  to  eff'ect 
this,  the  Federal  general.  Pope,  advanced  upon  the 
Confederate  army  under  General  Lee.  On  the  9th 
of  August  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  took 
place.  But  again  General  Jackson  was  on  the 
scene.  By  a  series  of  rapid  movements  lie  threw 
himself  between  the  rear  of  General  Pope's  army 
and  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  harassmg  him 
in  his  retreat,  and  General  Stuart,  for  the  second 
time,  effected  a  successful  raid  upon  the  Federal 
camp,  carrying  off,  among  other  spoil,  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Federal  general.    Finding  himself  thus 
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attacked  on  all  sides,  General  Pope  was  forced  to 
retreat.  After  several  disastrous  engagements  (one 
of  them  on  the  memorable  field  of  Bull's  Eun), 
which  were  forced  upon  him  by  the  jDursuing  and 
victorious  enemy,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Centre- 
ville  in  safety. 

General  Lee  now  turned  his  arms  in  another 
direction,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  encountered 
General  M'Clellan  at  Antietam.  Another  equally 
indecisive  battle  ensued,  victory  being  claimed  by 
both  sides.  Ee-crossing  the  river,  the  Confederate 
general  attacked  the  garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
12,000  strong,  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  In 
the  first  moments  of  angry  disappointment  at  such 
repeated  failures,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
needed  a  victim  upon  whom  they  might  pour  forth 
all  their  indignation.  General  M'Clellan  was  the 
one  on  whom  the  lot  fell.  He  was  accused  of  b^ing 
the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  the 
Northern  army  in  Virgmia,  and,  after  having  been 
almost  worshipped  under  the  title  of  "  The  Young 
Napoleon,"  was  degraded  from  his  office,  and  su- 
perseded by  General  Halleck.  The  campaign  was 
drawing  to  a  close  ;  but  one  more  expedition 
against  Eichmond  was  planned  and  attempted. 
General  Burnside,  who  headed  it,  led  his  army  to 
the  banks  of  the  Eappahannock  river,  and  having 
succeeded  in  crossing  it,  attacked  the  Confederates, 
who  were  strongly  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  01 
Fredericksburg.  He  was  repulsed  with  immense 
loss,  and  winter  having  arrived  (for  it  was  now 
December),  it  was  determined  to  abandon  any 
further  attempt  upon  Eichmond  for  that  year,  and 
the  Federal  army  retreated  again  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Washington. 

Elsewhere  the  Confederate  arms  had  not  been 
so  successful.  In  the  West  the  Federals  gained 
several  advantages,  and  in  the  South  they  ob- 
tained an  important  success  by  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans.  After  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the 
Federal  fleet,  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender,  and 
General  Butler  was  appointed  military  governor 
of  it.  The  miseries  which  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants suff'ered,  mider  his  cruel  and  tyrannical  rule, 
excited  the  deepest  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed,  and  of  indignation  towards  the  op- 
pressor, throughout  Europe. 

These  reverses,  however,  which  befell  the  Con-  • 
federates,  though  serious,  were  not  hopeless.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  the  balance  of 
success  was  still  with  them.  The  Confederacy  now 
numbered  thirteen  States,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  the  Union  had  not  gained  one  inch  of  ground 
in  Virginia,  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war. 

We  may  conclude  this  account  of  the  two  first 
campaigns  in  the  words  of  President  Davis,  in  his 
inaugural  address  at  Eichmond.  After  alluding  to 
the  reverses  which  had  recently  befallen  them,  he 
adds,  "  But  in  the  heart  of  a  people  resolved  to  be 
free,  these  disasters  tend  but  to  stimulate  to  in- 
creased resistance." 

"  To  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  patriots  of  the  Eevolution, 
we  must  emulate  that  heroic  devotion  which  made 
reverse  to  them  but  the  crucible  in  which  their 
patriotism  was  refined." 

 #.  


ABOUT  "  LITTLE  THINGS." 

Oh,  it  really  is  such  a  trifle,  it  cannot  possibly 
make  any  difference.  A  little  thing  like  that  can 
do  no  harm.  Any  day  soon  will  be  soon  enough  to 
put  that  to  rights.  It  is  so  small,  that  really  it  is 
of  no  consequence.  These  are  some  of  the  excuses 
for  not  attending  to  little  things. 

They  are  not  of  any  consequence.  Oh,  no  !  little 
things  never  come  to  great  ones.  Small  beginnings 
never  lead  to  large  ends.  Just  try  it,  and  see  what 
the  small  thmg  of  to-day  will  bring  in  its  train  at 
the  end  of  next  week.  Small  things  !  who  ever 
cares  about  them  ?  Time  enough  to  take  notice  of 
them  when  they  get  to  big  ones.  You  do  acknow- 
ledge, then,  that  they  become  big  ones  :  if  so, 
won't  it  be  much  better  to  stop  them  when  they 
are  small  ?  It's  too  much  trouble,  isn't  it  ?  Takes 
up  a  good  deal  of  time  ;  takes  one  away  from  one's 
pleasure.  Well,  never  mind  that,  if  a  few  minutes 
to-day  will  cure  that  which  hi  a  week  it  will  take 
hours  to  cure.  And  then,  too,  what  loss,  what 
misery  may  oftentimes  be  prevented  by  immediate 
action.  How  attending  to  trifles,  which  oftentimes 
cost  but  little,  will  put  a  stop  to  some  great  damage 
vfhich,  to  rectify,  will  in  the  end  cost  a  great  deal. 

This  is  no  new  teaching  :  no  fresh  crotchet  taken 
up  by  a  fidgety  old  man.  It  is  as  old  as  the  world 
is  ;  and  others,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  wrote  on 
the  same  subject.  In  one  of  the  books  called 
Apocrypha,  the  wise  man  says,  "  He  who  despises 
small  thmgs  shall  fall  by  little  and  little."  That 
man  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  was  a 
charitable  man  too.  He  must  have  suffered  from 
neglecting  small  things,  and  he  wished  to  give  his 
experience  to  others.  They  say  experience  must 
be  bought.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that ;  no  one  will  ever  begin  to  take  account  of  little 
things,  till  the  little  things  have  turned  to  big  ones 
and  ruined  him.  There  are  a  few  though,  of  course 
I  am  one  of  them,  who  do  attend  to  little  things, 
not  from  experience,  but  from  common  sense,  and 
I  vfant  to  make  otheis  attend  to  them  also. 

Nearly  all  great  things  spring  from  little  ones. 
That  is,  as  I  used  to  learn  at  school,  an  axiom, 
something  self-evident.  A  big  man  is  a  very 
small  boy  at  first,  and  so  a  pig,  fat  at  Christmas, 
^veighing  twenty  score,  at  first  is  a  very  little 
squeaker.  I  was  at  a  dinner  party  once  Avhen  a 
gentleman  quietly  asked,  if  I  should  ever  have 
supposed  his  wife,  whom  I  had  taken  in  to  dinner, 
to  have  been,  when  he  married  her,  a  small  person. 
"  My  dear  sir,  I  answered,  small  beginnmgs  often 
have  large  ends.  So  they  have,  sir,  he  said  ;  she 
was  eight  stone,  now  she  is  nearer  eighteen." 

But  to  come  to  the  point.  It  is  strange  how 
often  sensible  men,  men  with  superior  education, 
will  not  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  small 
things,  and  yet  grumble  when  they  end  in  big 
ones.  The  uneducated  are  not  half  so  improvident 
as  this.  They  stop  a  hole  in  the  slates,  or  replace 
a  loose  stone  in  the  v/all,  as  soon  as  they  see  it, 
and  so  prevent  the  calamity. 

The  other  day  a  poor  woman  was  mending  a 
stocking  ;  she  was  one  of  that  class  who  do  mend 
stockings.  I  stood  watching  her — it  is  interesting 
to  watch  persons  doing  things  you  never  did,  and 
never  could  learn  to  do  yourself.  There  was  but 
a  very  small  hole,  andj  forgetting  my  usual  caution 
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in  such  matters,  I  asked  why  she  mended  so  small 
a  hole  ;  why  she  did  not  leave  it  till  the  hole  was 
got  much  larger,  and  then  have  a  good  mend  all  at 
once.  She  looked  at  me  just  as  if  she  thought  I 
was  a  simpleton.  And  so  I  was.  "  Doon't  ey 
knoaw,  as  if  the  small  hole  be  minded,  the  big 
un  'ont  come."  I  stood  reproved.  I  have  since 
learnt  that  if  one  stitch  in  a  stocking  goes  it  can 
be  at  once  put  right  and  will  last  a  long  time ;  but 
that  if  it  be  neglected,  the  one  stitch  gone  will 
soon  become  a  large  hole,  and  baffle  all  the  mend- 
ing power  of  the  household.  I  daresay  every  one 
knows  this,  but  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
danger  that  arises  from  neglecting  little  things. 
"  Take  care  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves,"  is  a  very  old  proverb.  "  Take 
care  to  mend  little  things,  and  you  will  never  have 
to  mend  great  ones,"  is  another  which  might  well 
take  a  place  by  its  side. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  a  large  tract  of  reclaimed 
land  was  shining  in  all  the  richness  and  beauty 
which  good  farming  and  rich  crops  can  give.  A 
large  sluice-gate  kept  out  and  regulated  the  once 
ts-iumphant  waters.  In  one  day,  almost  in  one 
short  hour,  this  beautiful  extent  of  land  was 
covered  with  the  once  more  triumphant  waters, 
acres  upon  acres  inundated,  the  crops  destroyed, 
and  many  a  hard-working  agriculturist  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  The  embankment  had  given 
way,  the  sluice-gate  washed  from  its  bearings,  and 
the  water  again  with  a  mighty  roar,  as  if  exulting 
over  man's  carelessness,  rushed  over  its  old  posses- 
sions. It  couldn't  be  helped.  It  was  no  one's 
fault.  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  Such  prob- 
ably Avere  the  excuses  made  after  the  mischief  was 
done.  It  is  true  some  one,  perhaps  several  persons, 
had  seen  a  few  days  before  that  there  was  a  little 
stream  of  water  spirting  through  the  embankment 
or  by  the  side  of  the  sluice  ;  but  what  of  that,  that 
was  only  a  trifle,  quite  a  little  thing,  no  one  would 
think  anything  of  that  ;  and  yet  what  are  the  con- 
sequences ?  Those  who  saw  what  eventually  led, 
what  if  they  had  thought  about  it,  they  would 
have  known,  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  such  a  dire 
catastrophe,  what  was  really  but  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  never  said  a  word  about  it,  and  if  they 
had,  those  to  whom  they  told  their  tale  would  but 
have  echoed  back  the  stereotyj^ed  observation, 
"  Little  things  like  that  are  of  no  importance,"  or 
words  to  that  efi'ect,  and  would  have  given  no  more 
thought  to  the  subject  till  the  final  blow  came. 
How  often  do  little  things  have  an  effect  on  our 
health,  so  as  to  injure  it  for  life,  or  perha^ps  bring 
us  to  a  premature  grave.  And  here  this  lack  of 
setting  little  things  to  rights  cannot  be  because 
they  are  of  no  importance  to  ourselves  directly. 
It  must  be  simple  carelessness,  blind  indifference 
to  the  incident,  be  it  what  it  may,  because  it  is 
trifling,  because  it  is  a  little  thing.  Here  is  a  letter 
lying  before  me  from  a  friend,  in  which  he  tells 
methat  his  son  has  caught  a  cold  which  is  likely, 
he  being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  to  end  in  con- 
sumption, or  some  one  of  the  many  forms  of  disease 
which  that  one  word  is  made  to  do  duty  for.  He 
expatiates  too  on  the  melancholy  aspect  of  affairs 
which  such  an  event  holds  out  to  him.  He  is  the 
only  child,  and  in  default  of  issue  all  his  property 
passes  away  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  family. 
Melancholy,  no  doubt,  is  this,  but  not  the  more  so 
for  the  way  in  which  he  says  it  happened,  My 


son  went  out  in  the  rain  and  got  damp  ;  when  he 
came  in  he  was  urged  to  take  off  his  coat,  but  this 
he  refused  to  do,  preferring  to  dry  it  at  the  fire." 
Such  is  the  account  of  the  first  catching  of  the 
cold.  "  Then  came  a  slight  cough,  but  we  did  not 
think  anything  of  it,  it  was  so  trifling,  such  a  little 
thing.  But  what  will  this  little  thing  lead  to  ? 
The  loss  of  an  only  child  ;  the  departure  from  the 
direct  line  of  a  long -owned  property,  and  all 
because  of  sheer  negligence,  of  that  oft  repeated 
falsehood — it  is  only  a  little  thing,  and  therefore 
not  worthy  of  my  notice.  One  half-hour's  atten- 
tion, a  little  medicine,  and  a  warm  bed  for  one 
day,  would  probably  have  prevented  the  con- 
sequences of  -sdiat  was  at  first  but  a  trifle," 

A  thorn  run  just  under  the  nail  is  not  much,  but 
it  will  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  finger.  A  bit  of  skin, 
scratched  off  the  lip,  has  more  than  once  led  to  a 
lingering  and  fearful  death.  How  many  a  bad  leg 
arises  from  a  little  wound  that  was  not  attended  to 
at  first,  and  annoys  the  jjatient  for  all  his  life.  A 
sand  crack  in  a  horse's  hoof  wiU  often  in  a  few  days 
ruin  the  most  valuable  animal ;  and  a  nail  driven 
awkwardly  in  the  shoe  lame  him  for  life.  A  screw 
loose  has  upset  an  entire  train,  and  many  a  valuable 
life  has  been  lost  by  only  such  a  little  thing  as 
leaving  a  gate  open.  People  crowd  on  the  Thames 
at  London  bridge  ;  others  gaze  with  wonder  at  the 
mighty  Danube,  but  do  they  ever  think  of  the 
little  stream  away  down  in  Gloucestershire,  or 
v/inding  through  the  solitude  of  the  Black  Forest 
as  being  the  fountains  of  these  rivers.  One  coral 
worker  first  laid  the  foundation  of  these  vast  Pacific 
works.  If  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago 
we  had  seen  the  industrious  little  builder  at  work, 
should  we  have  imagined,  should  we  have  believed 
that  so  little  a  thing  could  have  reared  so  great  a 
heap.  The  vast  banyan  grove  is  sprung  from  one 
small  plant.  But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not  enough 
to  ward  off  the  sun  from  one  man,  and  now  it 
affords  shelter  to  thousands  of  birds  and  beasts, 
hiding  in  its  branches  the  gentle  dove,  or  the 
poisonous  serpent.  Truly  great  things  have  little 
beginnings,  and  small  words  oftentimes  lead  to  great 
actions. 

"  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  This  proverb 
may  be  as  old  as  the  hills.  Probably  there  is  no 
language  that  has  not  got  it  in  one  of  its  many 
forms.  "  The  stitch  "  is  nothing  more  than  one  of 
the  little  things,  and  the  "  nine  "  the  great  thing 
that  is  saved  by  looking  after  the  little  one.  Un- 
wind a  skein  of  silk  or  wool,  if  it  hitches  stop  at 
once  and  carefully  undo  it,  and  in  a  minute  it  all 
goes  right  again,  just  as  it  did  before  :  but,  pull  at 
it  and  try  to  make  it  come  ancl  the  little  hitch  gets 
worse  and  v/orse,  till  the  whole  skein  becomes  so 
entangled  that  cutting  alone  will  unravel  it.  One 
long  stitch  in  a  net  takes  half  a  minute  to  unpick : 
let  it  stay,  and  the  whole  net,  be  it  as  long  as  it 
may,  will  alv/ays  be  awTy.  There  is  nothing,  pro- 
bably, so  frequently  entangled  as  a  fishing  line  ; 
especially  a  hair  line  and  collars  in  fly-fishing.  It 
ever  seems  to  be  getting  tied  in  knots  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  tie  if  you  tried.  Now  it 
is  curling  up  in  a  thousand  fantastic  v^^ays  round  a 
twig.  Now  tying  up  into  a  hundred  knots  around 
itself.  Nothing  is  harder  to  undo  when  it  has  be- 
come thus  ;  and  yet  a  gentle  handling  of  the  first 
little  knot  ;  a  quiet  shake  of  the  first  hitch,  will 
save  all  the  trouble  and  time,  and  very  frequently 
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the  destruction  of  the  line  as  well.  So  it  is  in  all 
things.  The  first  knot,  the  first  slip,  leads  to  many 
another  ;  the  first  was  easy  to  undo,  the  second  not 
quite  so  easy,  and  then  they  got  harder  and  harder  as 
they  got  more  and  more,  till  at  last  they  were  all 
drawn  so  tight  that  the  line,  the  path  of  life,  had 
to  be  severed  before  they  could  be  undone  at  all. 

What  is  the  tale  of  the  criminal's  life  as  he  stands 
in  the  dock  awaiting  his  sentence  ?  A  little  theft, 
perhaps  only  an  egg  from  a  neighbour's  hen-roost, 
was  his  first  offence,  but  that  led  from  worse  to 
worse,  till  now  he  stands  stamped  for  life  with  the 
shunned  name  of  thief,  never  more  able,  for  shame, 
to  hold  up  his  head  amongst  those  with  whom  he 
used  to  work.  It  would  not  have  been  much 
trouble  to  have  stopped  the  child  in  his  first  sin  ; 
it  would  have  saved  him  from  the  convict's  dress. 
No  pains  or  trouble  will  save  the  man  when  once 
he  has  been  convicted  :  no  amount  of  time  restore 
confidence  in  him,  when  once  that  confidence  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Some  people  say  things  come  all  at  once  ;  a 
man  becomes  very  bad  all  at  once  ;  a  swearer, 
a  thief  to-day,  when  there  was  a  clean-mouthed 
honest  man  yesterday.  I  don't  believe  this  any 
more  than  I  believe  in  sudden  conversion  in 
a  man  wholly  bad  yesterday,  entirely  good  to- 
day. Things  come  on  little  by  little.  A  small 
thing  will  often,  nay,  does  nearly  always,  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  after  life,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.  We  can  no  more  become  wholly  good  or  bad 
all  at  once,  than  a  house  can  be  raised  in  a  day, 
unless  indeed  it  be  built  so  badly  that  the  next  day 
sees  it  just  where  it  was  before  it  was  begun  to  be 
built.  It  is  not  possible  to  trust  a  person  who  you 
know  has  been  leading  a  bad  life,  if  he  suddenly 
becomes  good  :  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will 
not  as  suddenly  go  back  to  his  old  ways  again  ; 
but  if  he  become  good  by  degrees  then  there  is 
hope  that  the  new  state  will  last.  So  in  the  same 
way,  if  a  man  from  being  good  suddenly'  becomes 
bad,  there  is  hope  that  he  will  turn  to  the  good 
again  as  suddenly  :  but  if  he  has  been  gradually 
getting  worse  and  worse,  little  things  leading  to 
greater  things,  then  is  there  real  fear  that  the  evil 
is  deep  rooted,  and  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter 
to  eradicate  it. 

If  little  things  exercise  so  great  an  influence  over 
the  things  that  belong  to  this  life,  they  exercise  a 
still  greater  over  that  which  belongs  to  the  life 
hereafter.  And  how  is  this  ?  Surely  little  things 
have  no  place  in  so  great,  so  vast  a  scheme,  as  this : 
all  that  relates  to  a  life  of  eternity  should  be  vast 
and  great,  even  as  it  is  vast  and  great.  Yet  in  this 
as  in  all  other  things,  they  are  small  trifling  matters 
at  first,  that  come  out  the  great  ones  at  last.  We 
do  not  notice  this,  at  least  not  as  we  should,  not  so 
much  as  we  do  in  matters  of  every-day  life,  and 
this  for  a  very  evident  reason  ;  we  do  not  care 
for  such  things,  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
think  of  spiritual  things  in  the  same  proportion  as 
we  do  of  worldly  things  ;  and  so  as  we  think  of 
them  less,  so  the  less  do  we  notice  the  influence 
that  little  things  have  on  them.  How  often  is  it 
the  case  that  staying  away  from  Church  once, 
because  perhaps  a  friend  has  come  to  see  us,  leads 
to  our  staying  away  again,  and  then  again,  till  at 
last  there  is  no  excuse  wanted,  and  we  stay  away 
altogether  !  How  often  does  absence  from  one  com- 
munion lead  to  absence  from  all !  This  is  not  done 


all  at  once  :  there  was  a  time  when  we  should  never 
have  even  thought  of  staying  away,  but  then  some 
little  thing  prevented  us  first,  and  gradually  and 
gradually  we  stayed  away  oftener  and  more  often, 
till  now  we  do  not  go  at  all.  This  is  no  solitary 
story,  it  applies  to  many  :  it  is  the  cause  of  many 
a  one  falling  away  from  the  path  they  were  tread- 
ing on.  Only  this  once,  it  is  only  a  little  thing  ; 
but  it  leads  to  always,  and  that  is  a  very  great 
thing. 

"  Mayn't  I  stay  at  home  to-day,  please  ? "  This 
is  the  trap  that  many  a  mother  falls  into.  "  It  is 
only  this  once  ;  I  won't  ask  another  timo."  The 
boon  is  granted,  and  the  child  idles  away  a  whole 
day  when  he  ought  to  have  been  at  school.  The 
absence  for  one  day  is  a  small  matter  perhaps  taken 
by  itself,  but  it  invariably  leads  to  absence  on  other 
days,  and  becomes  a  great  matter.  Look  at  the 
pages  of  your  school  list,  and  he  who  is  absent 
once,  you  will  find  is  absent  often.  And  then  these 
absences  break  the  continuity  of  some  subject 
that  is  taught  daily  ;  and  not  only  is  the  day  of 
absence  a  blank  in  that  child's  life,  but  the  days 
around  it  become  almost  as  useless.  It  teaches  the 
child  too  to  be  idle,  and  idleness  leads  to  every- 
thing that  is  bad. 

One  of  the  things  which  will  influence  the  after 
life  of  a  child  who  is  just  growing  up  is  literature. 
The  reading  we  put  into  the  hands  of  one  whose 
mind  is  forming,  will  inevitably  have  a  certain 
influence  on  it.  It  seems  but  a  little  thing  to  lay 
out  a  penny  on  a  periodical  and  give  it  to  a  child  ; 
but  indeed  it  is  a  great  thing  if  we  have  not 
examined  what  the  periodical  is.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  would  put  a  cheap,  silly,  or  rather 
mischievous  publication,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  now-a-days,  into  a  child's,  or,  in  fact,  any  one's 
hands  ;  but  then  there  are  many  cheap  publications 
which  call  themselves  good  and  pure  literature, 
which,  under  the  garb  of  religion  and  christian 
teaching,  inculcate  anything  but  purity  and  Christi- 
anity. It  is  not  that  they  teach  anything  absolutely 
wrong,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  but  their  tone 
is  so  low,  the  whole  undercurrent  so  far  removed 
from  the  high  and  noble  thoughts  we  want ;  the 
idea  so  adverse  to  the  great  and  beautiful,  that  they 
are  anything  but  desirable  reading  for  our  young, 
and  as  yet  uneducated  ones.  This  may  seem  but 
a  little  thing  ;  but  the  mind  when  forming  will 
form  itself  by  some  pattern,  and  if  that  pattern  is 
crooked,  even  though  it  be  on  the  under  side,  the 
mind  will  grow  up  crooked  too.  The  beginning  may 
be  a  little  thing,  but  it  will  have  become  a  great 
one  indeed,  when  the  grown-up  person  turns  out 
badly  because  of  the  teaching  which  has  been  put 
into  his  hand  whilst  yet  a  child. 

Association,  moreover,  is  another  thing  which 
influences  in  youth  either  for  good  or  for  bad.  And 
of  association  there  are  two  kinds,  that  of  persons 
and  of  things.  We  cannot  touch  pitch  without 
defilement.  So  it  is  not  possible  to  put  our  young 
within  the  reach  of  evil  influence  and  exj)ect  them 
to  come  out  uncontaminated.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  oath  uttered  by  the  elder  will  be  re-echoed 
by  the  younger  ;  and  what  is  it  induces  the  young 
to  go  to  the  beer  shop  but  a  wish  to  be  like  those 
who  are  elder  ;  or  to  be,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  it,  like  men  1  And  more  especially  is  this  as- 
sociation the  very  foundation  of  harm  amongst 
young  women.  Many  and  many  a  one  turns  out  ill 
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cause  she  has  lived  with  or  next  door  to  some  one 
who  has  turned  out  ill  before  her,  whereas  if  she 
had  had  a  good  companion,  she  too  herself  would 
have  been  good. 

Associations  of  things  are  essentially,  in  the 
beginning,  little  matters,  but  by  the  influence  which 
tliey  have  on  those  around  them,  in  the  end  they 
become  very  great  ones.  A  comfortably  well- 
furnished  room,  pictures  on  the  wall,  curtains  at 
the  windows,  all  do  something  towards  the  training 
of  a  young  person  for  good,  when  their  absence 
would  act  just  on  the  contrary  for  harm.  Cleanliness 
of  house,  of  person,  nice,  not  gaudy  clothes,  all  tend 
to  soften  the  mind,  and  fill  us  with  better  notions 
«nd  more  tasteful  wa^js.  And  will  not  all  this  give 
us  a  greater  liking  for  the  lofty  and  sublime,  and 
through  them  for  the  good  and  great  and  noble  ? 

Much  if  not  all  this  can  be  done  by  a  little  care 
and  a  little  trouble.  To  watch  for  the  beginning 
of  things  and  not  let  them  go  any  further  ;  to  ex- 
ranine  into  things,  and  see  that  under  their  seem- 
ing outward  goodness  and  purity  there  is  no  hidden 
teaching  :  to  remove  all  associations  that  are  likely 
to  fashion  the  growing  mind  for  evil  ;  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  advance  the  high  and  noble  and 
extinguish  the  low  and  mean — this  is  our  duty,  and 
should  be  our  love.  If  we  do  this,  if  we  take  care 
of  the  little  things,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  great  ones. 


 —  

A  WALK  THROUGH  SCHLESWIG  AND 
HOLSTEIN. 

I  WAS  staying  at  Hamburg  with  a  friend,  near 
the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  just  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  London  Conference.  As  was  natural, 
we  heard  a  great  deal  concerning  the  Sclileswig- 
Holstein  question.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  nothing 
else  was  talked  about ;  in  the  hotels,  in  the  restau- 
rants, even  in  the  theatres,  this  and  this  alone 
seemed  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  public  ;  so  that 
we  were  in  a  manner  forced  to  take  an  interest  in 
a  subject  which,  so  far  as  its  own  merits  are  con- 
cerned, most  Englishmen  regard  as  supremely  dull 
and  unintelligible.  But  what  struck  us  most  was 
that  the  case  against  Denmark,  as  stated  by  the 
Germans,  was  not  based  upon  any  technical  question 
of  succession  (as  we  had  been  led  to  suppose  from  the 
English  newspapers),  but  upon  the  alleged  oppres- 
sion exercised  by  Denmark  towards  her  German  sub- 
jects. The  former  was,  at  any  rate,  looked  upon  as 
a  subordinate  point ;  "  Denmark,"  they  said,  "might 
have  had  the  Duchies,  and  welcome,  if  she  would 
have  treated  them  properly  ;  as  it  is,  seeing  that 
both  the  technical  and  moral  grounds  are  against 
her,  she  must  be  forced  to  give  them  up."  Her 
design,  it  was  said,  had  been  to  Banise  the  German 
portions  of  the  country  ;  to  promote  by  violent 
means,  and  contrary  to  treaties,  the  increase  of 
the  Danish  element  in  them,  and  to  hinder  that  of 
the  German  element.  More  particularly,  the  fol- 
lowing accusations  were  brought  against  her  ;  which 
I  put  down  liere  as  we  heard  them  at  Hamburg, 
though  we  found  afterwards  that  some  of  them 
were  not  at  all  or  only  partially  true  : — 

1.  That  all  the  officials  in  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein  had  been  Danes. 

10. 


2.  That  these  officials  had  acted  with  injustice 
and  partiality,  ill-treating  those  who  were  suspected 
of  being  ill-disposed  to  the  Copenhagen  govern- 
ment. 

3.  That  the  clergymen  in  the  Duchies  had  been 
Danes,  and  had  preached  in  Danish.  (This  and  the 
following  charge  were  by  most  confined  to  Schles- 
wig ;  some,  however,  asserted  that  they  were  true 
of  Holstein  also.) 

4.  That  the  teaching  of  the  German  language, 
in  schools,  or  by  private  teachers,  had  been  pro- 
hibited. 

5.  That  the  taxes  on  the  Duchies  had  been  exor- 
bitant, when  compared  with  those  laid  on  Jutland 
and  the  islands. 

6.  That  the  union  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
guaranteed  by  treaties,  had  been  practically  set  at 
nought  ;  and  that  custom-house  duties,  &c.  had 
been  imposed  on  articles  passing  between  the  two 
Duchies,  far  larger  than  those  laid  on  articles  pass- 
ing between  Schleswig  and  Denmark. 

7.  That  whereas  the  Duchies  were  bound  to  Den- 
mark only  by  a  personal  union,  their  army  and  the 
Danish  army  had  been  mixed  together  ;  i.  e.  Hol- 
steiners  had  been  sent  to  serve  in  Copenhagen,  and 
Danes  to  serve  in  Holstein. 

It  was  clear  that  any  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
these  charges  must  be  unsatisfactory,  so  long  as  we 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  countries  themselves  ; 
for,  though  we  could  have  procured  at  Hamburg  any 
amount  of  evidence  of  Danish  oppression,  yet  the 
vagueness  of  what  was  alleged,  as  well  as  the  re- 
markable similarity  between  the  accounts  and 
opinions  poured  upon  us  from  every  side,  induced 
a  strong  suspicion  that  the  newspapers  were  the 
fons  perennis  from  whence  flowed  the  streams  of 
German  eloquence.  Accordingly  it  was  not  long 
before  we  resolved  to  visit  the  Duchies ;  nor  were 
other  reasons  wanting  to  induce  us  to  do  so — 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  w^e  were  told,  were  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  beautiful  countries ;  and  this  we 
actually  found.  But  we  were  also  told  that  Holstein 
was  the  northern  Switrxrland,  &c.  &c.,  which  we 
assuredly  did  not  find,  seeing  that  the  highest  hill 
in  Holstein  does  not  reach  500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Then  there  was  the  interesting  old  town  of 
Liibeck,  not  indeed  in  Holstein,  but  on  its  borders ; 
and  the  famous  harbour  of  Kiel. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  parts  of  the 
above-mentioned  charges  (and  especially  the  fifth 
and  sixth)  could  not  be  well  decided  by  any  visit 
to  the  country.  One  could,  of  course,  find  the 
general  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  on  these  points, 
whether  the  impression  prevailed  among  them  that 
they  had  been  too  highly  taxed  in  proportion  to 
the  taxes  laid  on  Denmark  proper ;  but  this  would 
certainly  not  amount  to  any  strict  proof.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  might  certainly  hope  to  discover 
whether  the  clergyman  in  each  village  we  came  to 
had  been  a  Dane,  and  had  preached  in  Danish. 

To  Liibeck  we  first  went.  This  town  is,  I  believe, 
one  little  visited  by  tourists  ;  certainly  there  is 
none  that  better  deserves  to  be  visited.  It  is  the 
most  purely  ancient  town  I  have  ever  seen.  In- 
most continental  cities  there  is  a  modern  as  well 
as  an  old  part,  with  broad  streets  and  handsome 
houses ;  but  in  Liibeck  there  is  none  of  this. 
Everything  reminds  one  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the 
gabled  houses,  the  remnants  of  clumsy  fortifications, 
the  monuments  in  the  churches,  dedicated,  not  to 
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merchants  or  noblemen,  but  to  senators  and  con- 
suls ;  for  such  are  the  names  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  now  unimportant  city,  tracing  their  origin  to  a 
time  when  Liibeck  was  still  a  power  in  the  world, 
and  when  the  Hanseatic  League  made  v/ar  with 
kingdoms  and  threatened  the  thrones  of  emperors. 
The  churches,  too,  are  adorned  with  abundance  of 
old  and  beautiful  pictures.  I  may  mention,  by  the 
way,  that  almost  the  only  evidence  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  we  saw  in  Liibeck  (except  the 
steamers,  which  crowd  its  little  river  in  picturesque 
confusion)  was  a  gallery  of  modern  German  paint- 
ings, which  had  been  established  in  one  of  the 
churches  (only  temporarily,  I  believe)  a  short  time 
before  we  came.  It  reminded  me  of  Goethe's  say- 
ing, "  that  the  reign  of  religion  was  over,  the  reign 
of  art  had  begun,"  more  strongly  than  anything  I 
ever  saw.  *  Notv/ithstanding  that  there  are  many 
things  which  force  upon  the  attention  of  every 
traveller  in  North  Germany  the  thought  that 
artistic  feeling  has  far  outstripped  religious  feeling 
in  that  country,  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  art 
appeared  to  have  bettered  her  condition  by  this 
divorce  from  her  rival  ;  I  would  sooner  have  had 
the  ancient  sacred  pictures  on  the  walls,  than  the 
modern  landscapes  beneath  them,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  flimsy. 

From  Liibeck  we  took  the  steamer  to  the  port  of 
Travemunde.  Our  host  here  pretended  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Holstein  ;  but  two  pieces  of  in- 
formation which  he  gave  us  were  so  entirely  false, 
that  he  must  have  been  either  very  ignorant  or  a 
great  liar,  and  perhaps  both.  He  assured  us,  flrst, 
that  before  the  Avar  fifteen  out  of  every  sixteen 
clergymen,  not  only  in  Schleswig,  but  in  Holstein, 
had  been  Danes,  and  had  preached  in  Danish.  Now, 
from  what  we  heard  afterwards,  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergymen  in 
Holstein  had  always  been  Germans  ;  and  most 
certainly  all,  whether  German  or  Danish,  had  used 
the  German  language.  His  second  piece  of  informa- 
tion related  to  the  small  territory,  situated  right  in 
the  middle  of  Holstein,  which  is  governed  by  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg  ;  this,  he  told  us,  had  always 
been  governed  by  the  Danes,  and  considered  as 
belonging  to  Holstein  ;  an  entirely  erroneous  state- 
ment, as  we  discovered  when  we  reached  Eutin,  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg's  very  diminutive  capital.  I 
mention  this,  in  order  to  show  how  very  untrust- 
v/orthy  the  reports  of  apparently  credible  witnessed 
may  be. 

Our  first  conversation  with  a  Holsteiner  was  soon 
after  leaving  Eutin,  near  the  borders  of  the  Olden- 
burg territory.  This  was  a  poor  man,  whom  v/e 
overtook  on  the  road  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  he 
was  half  a  Dane  by  birth,  and  had  relations  in  the 
Danish  army.  Hence  his  account  may  not  have 
been  entirely  unprejudiced.  He  told  us  that  the 
poorer  classes  regretted  the  Danes ;  that  it  was  the 
rich  who  had  brought  the  Germans  into  the  country : 
moreover,  that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Oldenburgers 
had  been  greater  than  those  paid  by  the  Holsteiners. 
However,  he  gave  a  very  favourable  account  of  the 
Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  stationed  in  the 
country,  and  said  that  they  were  popular  with  the 
inhabitants.  He  told  us,  too,  that  the  pastor  of  a 
small  village  in  Holstein,  not  far  from  where  we 
were,  called  Flehm,  had  before  the  war  been  a 
Dane  ;  "  now,"  he  added,  "  of  course  he  has  been 
driven  away."     This  fact  we  communicated  to 


several  Holsteiners  whom  we  afterwards  met,  and 
they  all  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  at  it,  and 
some  even  doubted  its  truth  ;  they  had  not  known, 
they  said,  that  there  were  any  Danish  clergymen 
in  Holstein.  But  our  informant  had  so  evidently 
Danish  sympathies,  that  he  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  have  told  us  untruly  anything  unfavourable 
to  them. 

At  Liitzenburg,  our  next  resting-place,  our  host 
was  a  genuine  "  Schleswig-Holsteiner,"  and  most 
vehement  against  the  Danes.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
only  person  we  met,  during  our  whole  tour,  who 
seemed  personally  hostile  to  the  Danes  ;  every  one 
else,  without  a  single  exception,  said  that  they  were 
an  agreeable,  friendly  people,  and  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Copenhagen 
government,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  disturb- 
ing the  union  of  the  countries.  He  told  us  that, 
before  the  war,  there  had  been  six  Danish  officials 
in  Liitzenburg  (a  small  town  of  2,000  inhabitants) 
i.e.  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  burgomaster, 
who  had  been  a  German.  I  believe,  too,  that  by 
"  Danish  "  he  meant  real  born  Danes  ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  mention  that  many  persons  seemed  to 
consider  the  terms  "  Danish  "  and  "  favourable  to 
the  Danes  "  as  synonymous.  Indeed,  the  latter 
were  objects  of  far  greater  hatred  and  suspicion 
than  the  former  ;  a  fact  of  which  we  had  a  curious 
example  at  Flensburg  in  Schleswig,  where  before 
the  war  there  had  been  three  Germans  and  one 
Danish  pastor  :  the  three  Germans  were  driven 
away,  but  the  Dane  was  sufi'ered  to  remain.  So  at 
least  we  were  told  ;  the  reason  for  the  Dane's 
remaining  being  the  great  numbers  in  Flensburg 
who  spoke  Danish  07ily.  Our  Liitzenburg  friend 
confirmed  the  account  of  the  person  we  had  first 
met,  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  poorer  classes  towards 
the  Danes  ;  adding,  as  the  reason  of  it,  that  they 
had  had  higher  wages  before  the  war  broke  out. 
Another  significant  fact  he  told  us,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  many  whom  we  afterwards  met ;  namely, 
that  while  the  taxes  in  Holstein  had  not  been 
altered  during  the  war  (except,  of  course,  that  they 
were  no  longer  paid  to  Denmark)  the  treasury  had 
now  a  bahince  of  three  million  thalers,  i.  e.  nearly 
half  a  million  pounds  sterling,  all  of  which  had 
been  accumulated  during  the  few  months  in  which 
the  war  had  been  carried  on.  This,  if  true,  cer- 
tainly seems  to  show  that  the  taxes  laid  on  the 
country  by  the  Danish  government  were  exorbitant. 
He  complained,  too,  of  the  public  schools,  to  which 
every  one  by  law  was  compelled  to  send  his  sons  ; 
saying  that  they  v/ere  so  bad  that  the  education 
obtained  there  was  good  for  nothing. 

We  spoke  to  many  other  persons  in  Holstein  ; 
but  the  above  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
whole.  The  complaints  were  very  much  alike  ;  e.g. 
in  Kiel,  where  there  are  about  15,000  inhabitants, 
we  heard  that  all  the  officials  (between  twenty  and 
thirty  in  number),  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
were  born  Dcines ;  and  these  two  or  three  excep- 
tions were  Germans  with  Danish  sentiments,  who, 
as  I  have  said,  were  far  more  hated  than  the  Danes 
themselves. 

Had  the  Holstehiers  sufficient  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  Denmark  to  justify  *the  German 
interference  ?  I  think  it  must  be  aliowed  that  their 
grievances  were,  at  any  rate,  by  no  means  factitious 
or  imaginary.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Schleswig, 
they,  at  any  rate,  v/ere  no  part  of  Denmark  ;  and 
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therefore  that  Danish  officials  should  be  appointed 
over  them,  and  this  not  in  a  few  isolated  instances 
only,  but  as  a  general  practice,  was  clearly  unjusti- 
fiable. I  should  also  myself  be  disposed  to  believe,  at 
least  in  part,  the  charge  respecting  the  taxation  ;  but 
of  this  it  was  of  course  difficult  to  obtain  strict 
proof.  Of  direct  oppression  or  cruelty  no  instance 
was  given ;  indeed,  most  persons  expressly  acquitted 
the  Danes  of  it.  Nor  can  I  forbccir  mentioning  the 
remark  of  a  Saxon  soldier  whom  we  met  ;  "  the 
Holsteiners,"  he  said,  "  are  a  foolish  people  ;  they 
do  not  know  yet  what  a  German  prince  is  like. 
They  were  umch  better  off  under  Denmark  than 
they  will  be  in  future  ;  or  than  we  are  in  Saxony." 
^Ye  were  surprised,  and  asked  him  if  Denmark  had 
not  oppressed  them  ?  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  especially 
of  late  years  ;  still  their  position  was  much  better 
than  ours.  They  are  a  restless,  turbulent  people, 
not  so  well  educated  as  we  are  ;  they  will  never  be 
satisfied,  whatever  they  get."  This,  of  course,  was 
far  more  an  accusation  against  his  own  government 
than  an  acquittal  of  the  Danes  ;  still  it  may  be 
held,  by  comparison,  to  lighten  the  charge  against 
them.  Of  course,  too,  one  ought  not  to  argue  too 
strongly  from  what  may  have  been  a  mere  personal 
pique  ;  but  yet  all  through  North  Germany  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  feeling  towards  the  princes, 
that  of  distrust  and  animosity.  "A  united  Ger- 
many," this  was  the  object  of  universal  desire  ;  no 
alliance  or  confederation  of  States,  but  one  undi- 
vided kingdom,  or  republic,  as  the  case  might  be — 
though  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  republicans 
in  Germany — and  to  this  wish  the  princes  are 
naturally  a  very  formidable  obstacle.  The  Diet  is 
everywhere  an  object  of  contempt.  "  Das  Schlaf- 
zimmer  in  Frankfurt,"  "  the  sleeping-room  at 
Frankfort,"  is  the  title  by  which  it  is  known.  Ask 
a  German  why  Austria  and  Prussia  took  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Diet,  and  he  will  tell  you,  "  if  it  had  been  left  to 
the  Diet,  it  might  have  waited  for  ever."  In  Frank- 
fort itself  satirical  verses  were  extensively  circu- 
lated, beginning, 

' '  Was  machen  diese  sieben  Schweine 
An  dem  Bundestag  am  Eheine  ?" 

"  What  are  these  seven  pigs"  (i.  e.  the  seven  prin- 
cipal German  sovereigns)  "  doing  in  this  assembly  on 
the  Rhine  F  Whether  the  hopes  of  the  Germans  will 
bear  fruit ;  whether  they  will  have  the  pluck,  when 
the  time  comes,  to  stand  the  really  tremendous  con- 
sequences of  resistance  to  their  monarchs,  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  every  one,  I  believe,  agrees  that 
the  revolutionary  spirit  in  this  country  has  im- 
mensely increased  since  1848.  Tlie  numerous  so- 
cieties which  have  sprung  up  since  that  time  for 
singing,  wrestling,  &c.,  have  all,  besides  their  im- 
mediate and  ostensible  object,  a  concealed  political 
aim. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  To  return  to 
Holstein,  The  country  we  passed  through  was  in 
its  way  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one,  and  more 
English-looking  than  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere  on 
the  Continent ;  large  woods  with  noble  trees,  not 
the  pine  and  fir-trees  that  one  sees  in  Central  Ger- 
many, but  oaks,  elms  and  beeches ;  tall  hedges  of 
hazel  and  oak  and  willow ;  and  innumerable  solitary 
lakes  of  all  sizes,  up  to  that  of  the  largest  of  the 
English  lakes.  The  sea-coast,  till  you  get  to  Kiel, 
is  less  indented,  and  therefore  not  so  striking  as 


that  of  Schleswig  ;  but  Kiel  harbour  may  vie,  both 
for  beauty  and  usefulness,  with  any  in  the  world. 

And  now  as  to  Schleswig.  Here  it  was  that  the 
full  tyranny  of  Denmark  had  (as  we  were  told) 
been  exercised ;  in  North  Schleswig,  especially, 
this  tyranny  was  said  to  be  unbearable.  Here, 
therefore,  we  expected  to  find  the  whole  population 
open-mouthed  against  Denmark,  and  overjoyed  at 
their  deliverance.  What  then  was  our  surprise  to 
find  that  the  further  north  Ave  went,  the  more  re- 
gretted the  Danes  appeared  to  be  !  In  the  country 
round  Flensburg  (in  which  certainly  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  were  Danes)  we  were 
assured  that  those  who  favoured  the  German  in- 
vasion coidd  be  counted  on  the  fingers ;  and  in 
Flensburg  itself  the  partisans  of  either  side  were 
about  equal  in  numbers ;  as  a  proof  of  which  we 
were  told  that,  on  the  entrance  of  the  German 
troops  into  this  town,  the  Danish  officials  had  not 
been  ejected.  (I  do  not  think  that  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  what  was  said  above,  as  to  the  three 
German  pastors  who  were  ejected  from  Flensburg ; 
the  accounts,  however,  were  given  by  different  in- 
formants. Curiously  enough,  it  was  a  vehement 
"  Schleswig-Holsteiner  "  who,  on  this  occasion,  gave 
the  account  most  favourable  to  the  Danes.)  Indeed, 
among  the  country  people,  the  Germans  themselves 
seemed  mainly  to  take  the  part  of  the  Danes. 
Even  in  South  Schleswig  many  (and  those  not  all 
of  the  poorer  classes)  took  the  same  side. 

Does  not  this  then,  it  may  be  asked,  show  con- 
clusively that  the  charges  brought  by  the  Germans 
against  the  Danish  government  were,  as  far  as 
Schleswig  was  concerned,  vain  or  false  ?  I  think 
not.  Let  it  be  remembered  what  the  condition  of 
Schleswig  was  ;  an  educated  population  congregated 
mainly  in  the  large  towns,  an  uneducated  dispersed 
through  a  thinly  peopled  country.  The  uneducated 
population,  whether  German  or  Danish,  would  not 
be  likely  to  feel  very  severely  the  enactments  pro- 
hibiting a  German  education,  or  to  care  whether 
their  pastor  were  a  Dane  or  a  German ;  for  hotJi 
languages  were  spoken  generally  by  the  great  body 
of  the  inhabitants,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  Danes 
were  personally  popular  with  all  classes.  But  the 
educated  population  would  feel  such  enactments 
deeply  ;  it  was  a  severe  hardship  to  them  to  bo 
obliged  (as  they  were  in  North  Schleswig)  to  send 
their  children  to  Hamburg  to  get  instruction  iii 
German  (for  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  even  a 
German  private  tutor  in  their  houses).  Nor  could 
it  have  been  otherwise  than  annoying  that  all  the 
officials  a  ppointed  over  them  should  have  been  Danes ; 
or  that  they  should  have  been  compelled  to  hear 
every  Sunday  sermons  preached  by  Danes  in  broken 
German  (for  the  charge  that  Danish  sermons  were 
preached  to  congregations  who  knew  no  word  of 
Danish  was,  I  believe,  untrue,  though  often  made 
in  Hamburg  and  other  German  towns  ;  or  (as  was 
the  case  in  South  Schleswig)  that  they  should  have 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  where,  though 
instruction  was  given  in  German,  yet  the  school- 
master was  a  Dane,  and  could  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage he  taught  properly.  Attendance  in  the 
schools  appointed  by  the  State  was,  it  must  be 
remembered,  compulsory  in  Denmark,  as  in  most 
parts  of  North  Germany.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
gradations  of  treatment  adopted  towards  the  Ger- 
man inhabitants  in  differejit  parts  of  the  Duchies 
!  were  nice  ;  nor  is  a  mere  passing  visit  (such  as  that 
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made  by  the  present  writer)  sufficient  to  determine 
the  exact  measure  of  blame  incurred  by  the  Danish 
government  in  each  case  ;  but  its  general  design 
to  repress  the  German  population,  and  especially 
the  inquiring  and  intelligent  portion  of  it,  was 
not  doubtful,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be 
defended.  It  might  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 
revolutions  against  a  monarchy  are  not  nearly 
always  stirred  up  and  carried  out  by  a  small  and 
educated  minority,  by  the  aristocracy,  in  fact ;  for 
the  two  extremes  of  society  are  generally  not  ill- 
disposed  to  one  another.  Certainly  this  was  the 
case  in  the  Italian  revolutions  of  a  few  years  back. 

But  to  come  more  to  particulars  ;  the  following 
was  the  account  given  me  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  Schleswig.  He  distinguished,  in  the  first 
place,  between  the  schools  for  the  higher  classes 
and  those  for  the  lower  classes  ;  also  between  the 
country  schools  and  the  town  schools ;  and  of  course 
between  those  in  North  and  those  in  South  Schles- 
wig. The  higher  classes  in  the  towns,  whether  in 
North  or  South  Schleswig,  had  schools  in  which 
instruction  was  given  in  German,  though  mostly  by 
Danish  masters  ;  the  lower  classes  in  South  Schles- 
wig, and  in  the  towns  of  North  Schleswig,  had 
instruction  in  German  two  or  three  hours  a  week  ; 
while  in  the  country  schools  of  North  Schleswig 
all  teaching  in  German  was  prohibited.  Then,  as  to 
the  clergymen  ;  in  the  town  of  Schleswig  there  had 
before  the  war  been  three,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
a  Dane,  and  had  been  driven  away ;  another,  of 
whose  nationality  he  was  uncertain,  had  been  driven 
away  also  ;  the  third  was  a  German,  and  had 
remained.  This,  he  seemed  to  think,  was  about  the 
usual  proportion  in  the  towns  ;  in  the  country,  of 
course,  the  Danish  pastors  had  a  much  greater  jDre- 
dominance.  He  told  me  also  of  another  grievance, 
which  I  had  barely  mentioned  before  ;  namely,  the 
coinage.  The  Danish  government,  he  said,  had 
absolutely  prohibited  the  German  coiilage,  and  this 
prohibition  had  continued  in  force  up  to  the  very 
last ;  though  from  other  sources  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  had  by  that  time  ceased  to  be 
effective.  As  an  instance,  he  told  me  a  fact  that 
had  occurred  some  years  back,  which  was  only  one 
out  of  many,  and  which  I  understood  him  to  say 
he  had  been  a  witness  of  himself.  A  peasant 
brought  butter  from  the  country  for  sale,  and  asked 
for  a  certain  amount  five  schillings,  i.  e.  Hamburg 
schillings,  each  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  a  penny. 
The  purchaser,  however,  produced  five  Danish 
slcillings,  which  are  equal  to  about  a  farthing  apiece; 
and  upon  the  peasant  remonstrating,  and  complain- 
ing to  the  officials,  not  only  was  he  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  five  skillings,  but  he  was  fined  for  attempt- 
ing to  deal  in  a  German  coinage.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  grievances  of  this  nature  were  rather 
antiquated  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war. 

I  see  that  I  have  hardly  said  anything  as  to  one 
of  the  complaints  mentioned  at  the  outset,  namely, 
the  mixture  of  the  armies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Denmark.  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  charge,  for  it 
was  confirmed  by  every  one  :  it  may  be  doubted 


whether  it  was  a  very  great  grievance ;  but  it 
showed  the  determination  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment to  consider  all  its  dependencies  as  one  and 
the  same  country. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  I  think  the 
reader  will  agree  with  me  that  there  was,  in  reality, 
a  good  deal  of  justice  on  the  German  side  of  the 
cpiestion.  It  is  true  that  Denmark  may  not  have 
exercised  at  all  the  same  oppression  towards  her 
German  subjects  as  Austria,  for  instance,  towards 
the  Venetians  and  Hungarians  ;  but  can  this  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  Denmark  ?  If  A  picks 
B's  pocket,  does  it  justify  A  to  say  that  B  has 
picked  C's  ']  And,  besides,  this  is  no  argument  at 
all  against  Prussia  and  North  Germany,  who  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  see  Austria  give  up  her  re- 
fractory provinces.  Not  that  I  am  entirely  defend- 
ing the  conduct  either  of  Prussia  or  Austria  ;  but 
it  is  not  right  that  the  Germans  should  be  looked 
upon  as  maniacs  or  fanatics  in  this  matter,  as  many 
persons  seem  to  consider  them. 

I  am  afraid  that  not  much  can  be  said  on  behalf 
of  Prussia,  as  for  as  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  con- 
cerned. The  Prussians  whom  we  met,  indeed, 
praised  themselves  very  highly  in  this  respect ;  but 
the  inhabitants  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  them  ; 
and  we  were  told  that  even  in  Schleswig  they  had 
sometimes  quartered  soldiers  on  the  people,  and 
taken  provisions,  without  any  payment  at  all.  It. 
may  be  that  such  cases  happen  in  every  war  ;  and 
no  doubt  the  general  dislike  of  the  Prussians  was 
increased  by  the  fear  of  being  annexed  to  that 
country  ;  for  all  the  population  (except  i.  c.  the 
quiet  country  people,  who  did  not  think  much 
about  the  matter,  but  would  gladly  have  remained 
under  Denmark)  were  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Augustenburg.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention,  perhaps,  that  even  the  Danes  of 
North  Schleswig,  in  general,  preferred  a  separation 
from  Denmark  to  a  division  of  Schleswig. 

The  sight  of  Sonderburg,  I  think,  disposed  one 
strongly  against  the  Prussians.  It  was  truly  melan- 
choly; in  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants  full  a  third 
of  the  houses,  I  should  imagine,  had  been  utterly 
destroyed,  and  many  of  the  rest  greatly  injured. 
Then  the  mournful  looks  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the 
innumerable  soldiers  in  the  streets  ;  and,  as  a  con- 
trast to  all  this,  the  flags  waving  out  of  the 
windows,  and  the  inscriptions  expressing  the  joy 
of  the  people  at  their  deliverance.  Except  here, 
however,  and  at  Diippel  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  the  country  looked  smiling  enough,  and  as 
if  it  had  never  seen  the  face  of  war.  I  have 
seldom  seen  anythmg  more  beautiful  than  the  long 
inland  arm  of  the  sea,  with  woods  reaching  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  villages  and  cottages  over- 
grown with  flowers,  which  reaches  up  to  Flensburg. 
Schleswig,  too,  is  a  most  interesting  town,  with 
wooded  heights  and  the  Schlei  spreading  itself  into 
a  lake  close  by  ;  in  its  cathedral  (not  very  striking 
externally)  is  the  very  finest  piece  of  oak-carving 
that  I  ever  saw.  In  this  town  storks  are  held  in  the 
same  reverence  as  in  Holland,  and  make  their  nests 
on  the  tops  of  the  chimneys. 
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{Contimied  from  page  427.) 
Part  II. 
CHAPTER  yill. 
And  so  I  was  an  orphan  once  more,  and  Lariton, 
beloved,  and  beautiful  Lariton,  was  no  longer  my 
home. 

This  was  the  first  thought  which  pressed  upon 
me  as  I  once  more  found  myself  alone  in  my  room 
at  night.    Then  came  another,  even  more  bitter. 

I  could  never  now  thank  my  dear  generous  uncle 
for  all  his  care  and  affection  for  me.  He  v/as  dead; 
lying  cold  in  that  very  house  where  I  was.  I 
knew  it,  and  yet  I  could  not  believe  it.  Had  I 
been  ill,  and  was  it  a  hideous  dream  ?  I  got  up 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  trying  to  col- 
lect my  thoughts,  but  my  efforts  were  vain.  The 
shock  had  been  too  recent,  and  I  felt  stunned  and 
confused.  I  lay  down  again  and  slept  uneasily  till 
morning.  Mrs.  Wilbraham  came  to  my  room 
while  I  was  dressing,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
and  began  to  express  surprise  at  my  being  up.  I 
felt  oppressed  and  tearless,  but  quite  well  and  able 
to  exert  myself,  and  told  her  so. 

"  I  must  go  to  Lariton,  Mrs.  Wilbraham  ;  there 
are  things  there,  I  suppose  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  I  know,"  she  said ;  "  but 
there  is  no  hurry,  my  dear ;  you  cannot  go  till 
after  the  funeral — you  must  not." 

"  Why  not  ? "  I  asked.  "  Dear  Mrs.  WHbraham, 
please  tell  me  everything  I  ought  to  know,  and 
what  arrangements  have  been  made.  I  ought  not 
to  feel  so  helpless,  so  ignorant." 

"  No  arrangements  have  been  made  yet,  there 
has  been  no  time.  Dr.  Lee  has  taken  some  of  this 

painful  task  upon  himself  ;  he  has  written  to  

to  Mr.  Ramsay,  Sir  Claude's  nephew  ;  I  can't  call 
him  anything  else  yet,"  and  she  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes.  Colonel  Smyth,  who  was  with 
them  yesterday,  is  one  of  the  executors,  and  re- 
mains on  until  Mr.  Ramsay  arrives  ;  and  Dr.  Lee 
will  be  here  with  him  after  breakfast." 

"  Will  you  let  me  stay  here  alone  till  Dr.  Lee 
comes  ? "  I  asked. 

"  To  be  sure,  my  poor  child  ;  anything  you  like. 
Oh  Maud,  how  terrible  it  is  !  I  wish  you  would 
ciy!" 

But  I  could  not,  and  when  Mrs.  Wilbraham  had 
gone  away,  I  sat  do-v\n,  and,  pressmg  my  hands 
tightly  on  my  temples,  began  to  think.  I  could 
realize  it  all  better  this  morning.  I  could  force 
my  mind  to  look  beyond  the  week  that  was  before 
me,  and  could  say  to  myself  that  after  it  was  over 
I  should  really  be  alone  in  the  world. 

I  suppose  no  one  can  steadily  look  such  a  fact  in 
the  face  without  a  cold  pang.  I  certainly  could 
not.  I  had  been  so  rich  in  the  reflected  possession 
of  my  uncle's  name  and  station,  and  in  the  aff'ec- 
tion  and  indulgent  confidence  he  had  shown  me, 
that  the  knowledge  that  all  this  was  at  an  end  for 
ever,  weighed  like  lead  upon  my  heart.  It  was 
not  the  bitter  abandonment  of  childish  grief,  like 
that  which  pressed  me  down  when  I  had  first  gone 
to  Lariton,  but  the  more  lasting,  because  more  far- 
seeing  grief  of  a  woman,  which  had  overtaken  me 
in  this  my  second  oq^hanhood. 
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And  yet  I  had  a  refuge  to  go  to  now,  of  which 
I  knew  nothing  then  ;  and  I  knelt  dovm  and  tried 
to  pray — at  first  mechanically  and  without  success, 
then  in  confused  and  broken  words  and  half  sen- 
tences— for  strength,  for  faith  and  patience.  I 
hardly  knew  what  the  blessings  were  I  asked  for, 
but  there  gradually  stole  into  my  mind,  like  a 
whisper  from  some  hovering  angel,  a  sense  of 
God's  protection.  He  was  trying  me  very  sore, 
but  would  He  forsake  me  now  if  I  clung  to  Him  ? 
No,  I  knew  He  would  not.  I  was  still  on  my 
knees  when  they  came  to  tell  me  that  Dr.  Lee  had 
arrived,  and  was  asking  for  me. 

I  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room.  He 
led  me  in,  and  making  me  sit  do^vn,  said  :  "Maud, 
think  of  me  as  standing  in  the  place  of  your  uncle, 
as  your  friend  and  adviser,  and  one  who  will 

always  serve  you  in  the  best  way  he  is  able  " 

A  pause,  and  the  sound  of  a  quick  catching 
breath  or  two,  and  he  went  on  calmly  :  "  I  wanted 
to  see  you  to  ask  when  you  would  like  to  go  to 
Lariton." 

"  Now,  directly,  please,"  I  said,  rising. 
"  The  inquest  is  to' be  held  here  to-day." 
"  The  inquest !  "  I  echoed,  with  a  shudder. 
"  Yes,  there  must  be  one,  and  then,  when  that  is 

over,  the  he  will  be  taken  there.    His  nephew 

is  expected  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  let  me  go  to-day,  then  !  You  will  take 
me  there,  will  you  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  child,  of  course  I  will — but  there  is 

another  matter — until  the  will  is  read  "  I  was 

going  to  interrupt  him,  but  he  said,  "  You  must 
hear,  it  is  right  you  should — until  that  is  read  you 
must  be  in  total  uncertainty  as  to  what  you  will 
do.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  plentiful  pro- 
vision for  you,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter." 

I  had  not  thought  of  the  subject  until  now.  It 
was  odd  in  what  complete  ignorance  of  money 
matters  I  had  hitherto  lived.  My  uncle  had 
always  given  me  a  very  liberal  allowance,  and 
never  denied  me  anything  I  had  asked  for  ;  but 
beyond  this  I  knew  nothing,  except  that  his  estate 
was  strictly  entailed.  The  heir-at-law  was  a 
nephew,  the  son  of  a  half-brother,  long  since 
dead,  and  had  never  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
my  uncle  ;  why,  I  did  not  know,  and  had  never 
liked  to  ask. 

Dr.  Lee  mistook  the  cause  of  my  silence.  "  Do 
not  be  afraid,  Maud — I  did  not  mean  to  imply  a 
doubt.'; 

"  It  is  not  that,"  I  exclauned  impetuously;  "but 
oh.  Dr.  Lee  !  to  think  that  I  should  never  have 
thanked  him  for  all  he  gave  me  !  That  I  should 
never  have  so  much  as  thought  that  I  owed  my 
very  food  and  clothing  to  him  !  Had  my  father 
nothing  when  he  died  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  The  sale  of  everything  he 
had  only  produced  just  enough  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  his  claimants  ; "  and  then  he  went  on  to 
tell  me  what  you,  reader,  already  know,  about  the 
state  of  my  poor  father's  afiairs  at  the  time  of  his 
and  my  mother's  death. 

"  I  had  better  have  died  too,"  I  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately. 

"  No  ;  God  has  given  you  your  life,  and  you 
■must  not  shrink  at  the  first  touch  of  trial,  my 
child." 

It  soothed  me  to  hear  him  call  me  his  child,  and 
speak  in  that  tone  of  quiet  authority. 
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"  What  must  I  do  ? "  I  asked,  more  submissively. 

"  Wait  patiently  till  this  cloud  has  passed  away. 
There  is  mercy  in  it,  I  feel  sure." 

"  And  may  I  go  to  Lariton  now  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  surely,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  you  must 
come  back  here  in  the  evening." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  I  felt  a  feverish  longing  to  go  home 
once  more,  before  strangers  came  to  usurp  the  title, 
while  I  could  still  roam  unbidden  through  the 
rooms  and  passages,  and  take  my  last  farewell  of 
them  all  without  the  witness  of  prying  eyes :  I  got 
my  bonnet  quickly,  entered  the  carriage  with  Dr. 
Lee,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  house  which  must 
henceforth  wear  such  a  different  aspect  to  me. 

It  was  a  dull,  close  day — a  leaden  look  in  the 
sky  betokened  thunder,  and  so  did  the  still,  oppres- 
sive state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  lime-trees  and 
cedars  on  the  lawn  were  motionless,  and  the  flowers 
which  studded  the  terrace  were  drooping  ;  while 
the  deer  had  gathered  together  in  a  mass  close  to 
the  fence  which  separated  the  park  from  the 
garden,  as  if  awaiting  the  coming  storm,  an  occa- 
sional movement  of  their  antlers  alone  breaking 
the  silence.  The  house  looked  as  if  some  blight 
had  fallen  on  it,  with  its  rows  of  closed  windows  ; 
and,  as  I  entered,  such  a  feeling  of  desolation  came 
over  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  cling  to  Dr.  Lee's 
arm  for  support.  When  I  had  a  little  recovered,  I 
begged  to  be  left  alone  till  it  was  time  for  me  to  go 
back  to  Erleswode. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  I  said,  observing  Dr. 
Lee's  anxious  looks,  "  I  only  want  to  see  it  all  once 
more  by  myself ;  please  let  me,"  and  I  suppose  my 
submissive  entreaty  touched  him ;  for  he  consented, 
and  went  away. 

And  then  I  began  a  tour  of  all  the  rooms  in 
turn.  I  went  into  the  library  first.  It  wore  its 
usual  aspect.  My  uncle's  favourite  leather  chair 
was  pushed  back  from  the  writing-table,  where  lay 
a  pile  of  pamphlets  and  parliamentary  reports. 
The  inkstand  was  open.  I  knew  that  he  had,  ac- 
cording to  his  habit,  been  writing  long  before  his 
guests  had  left  their  rooms  on  that  ftital  morning  ; 
only  yesterday  !  I  left  the  room,  glanced  in  suc- 
cessively at  the  dining-room — which  was  so  entirely 
darkened  with  the  heavy  oaken  shutters  that  I 
recoiled  in  alarm — the  drawing  and  billiard-rooms, 
and  then  v/ent  up  the  first-  flight  of  stairs  to  what 
had  been  my  own  special  territory.  Both  bedroom 
and  boudoir  were  full  of  evidences  of  Uncle  Claude's 
kindness  and  generosity.  Books,  drawings,  my 
piano,  all  came  from  him,  and  all  were  so  many 
links  binding  me  to  him  in  gratitude  and  affection, 
which  time  could  never  obliterate. 

I  sat  down,  and  leaned  my  head  on  the  table, 
dreamily  wondering  if  all  these  things  were  mine 
still,  or  whether  they  would  be  taken  from  me  ; 
and  then  I  fell  to  thinking  of  my  future  life,  and 
tried  to  shape  out  something  that  would  make  the 
present  less  unreal.  But  I  could  not  do  it.  When- 
ever I  tasked  my  thoughts  to  look  at  the  future,  I 
found  they  would  come  back  to  the  present — 
to  myself,  sitting  alone  in  the  great  darkened 
house,  to  my  uncle,  lying  dead  at  Erleswode.  For 
the  first  time,  I  recollected  that  Dr.  Lee  had  said 
no  one  knew  how  it  happened.  Some  one  must 
have  done  it  ;  I  wondered  if  that  some  one  was 
conscious  that  his  hand  had  wrought  out  such  a 
tragedy,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  would  make  it 
known. 


Time  went  on,  as  my  mind  went  over  all  this, 
while  I  remained  in  the  same  attitude",  never  once 
looking  up  till  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  It 
was  the  housekeeper,  bearing  a  tray  with  sand- 
wiches and  wine,  which  she  placed  upon  the  table. 
She  was  a  new-comer,  having  replaced  an  old 
attached  servant,  who  had  left,  in  ill-health,  but  a 
few  weeks  before.  I  was  glad,  for  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  not  have  borne  any  demonstrative  grief  just 
then. 

"  I  hope  you  will  take  this.  Miss  Eamsay,"  she 
said  quietly,  as  she  poured  out  some  wine  into  a 
glass,  and  then,  placing  the  food  close  to  me,  left 
the  room. 

I  could  not  eat,  but  I  drank  the  wine,  for  I  had 
had  no  breakfast,  and  was  faint  and  weary ;  and 
then  I  got  up  and  went  into  my  bedroom.  A 
little  canary,  whose  cage  hung  near  the  window, 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  song  at  my  approach  ;  but 
the  joyful  greeting  seemed  out  of  place,  and  I  threw 
a  handkerchief  over  the  cage  to  stop  it.  I  gathered 
together  one  or  two  small  articles  I  wanted,  and 
went  downstairs  again,  wandering  from  room  to 
room,  till  I  came  back  to  the  library. 

The  room  had  grown  very  dark  ;  and  presently 
the  first  heavy  drops  of  the  impending  storm 
struck  against  the  windows. 

A  sharp  flash  of  lightning  glanced  across  the 
blind,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  low  rumble  of 
distant  thunder.  The  rain  increased.  I  could 
hear  it  beating  upon  the  ground  with  almost 
tropical  violence  ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  flashes 
became  more  frequent,  and  to  the  sullen  grumble 
I  had  at  first  heard,  there  succeeded  rattling  peals 
of  thunder,  which  made  the  window-frame  shake, 
and  every  pane  in  it  vibrate  and  tingle.  I  sat 
crouched  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Usually  I 
had  no  dread  of  thunder  and  lightning  :  but  now, 
in  the  shaken  state  of  my  nerves,  I  felt  a  painful 
awe  and  terror,  for  which  I  could  not  account.  I 
dared  not  move,  but  sat  on,  dreading  every  flash 
and  peal  with  a  fear  which  was,  I  knew,  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  cause,  but  which  I  could  neither 
prevent  nor  control. 

In  about  an  hour  the  storm  subsided,  and  silence 
fell  once  more  upon  everything.  I  was  still  sitting 
listlessly  in  my  corner,  with  no  energy  to  move, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  there  entered  Margaret, 
Dr.  Lee's  servant.  She  came  to  me,  and,  without 
any  ceremony,  sat  down,  and  took  my  head  in  her 
motherly  arms. 

"Miss  Maud,  Miss  Maud,  don't  look  so  like 
what  you  did  when  you  first  came  ; — don't,"  she 
sobbed. 

"  I  feel  hke  it,  Margaret."  And  then  my  com- 
posure gave  way,  and  I  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  week  was  over.  The  windows  were  no 
longer  darkened  at  Erleswode  ;  and  the  inmates 
had  ceased  to  move  softly  and  speak  under  their 
breath.  Uncle  Claude  was  lying  in  the  family 
vault  at  Lariton  ;  and  the  newspapers,  which  they 
tried  to  keep  from  me,  contained,  I  knew,  accounts 
of  the  probability  of  a  contested  election  for  the 
borough  he  had  represented  in  Parliament. 

The  Charringtons  were  in  London,  Marie  with 
them,  and  Kennedy  had  joined  them  the  day  after 
the  funeral. 
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The  weather  was  changed.  No  more  bright  sun 
and  undimmed  skies,  but  clouds  and  rain  ushered 
in  the  month  of  October.  They  agreed  better 
with  my  altered  fortunes,  for  I  was  not  only  an 
orphan,  but  penniless. 

[Jncle  Claude's  will  had  been  made  two  years 
before  I  became  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  there 
had  been  no  codicil,  nor  alteration  of  any  kind 
since.  If  he  had  intended  to  provide  for  me — and 
I  could  not  doubt  it,  from  his  uniform  generosity 
— he  had  put  off  the  fulfilment  of  his  intention, 
thinking,  probably,  that  there  was  time  enough 
during  the  years  of  strength  and  vigour  to  come. 
His  nephew,  the  son  of  a  deceased  half-brother, 
now  Sir  Edmund  Ramsay,  was  the  undisputed 
possessor  of  everything.  He  had  been  extravagant 
all  his  life,  and  was  needy  now,  with  a  wife  and 
nine  children  ;  and,  if  he  had  wished  it,  could 
hardly,  I  supposed,  have  carried  out  any  intentions 
my  uncle  might  have  formed  in  my  favour.  He 
had  come  down  to  Lariton  for  one  day,  put  an 
agent  into  the  house,  given  an  order  for  the  cutting 
down  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber,  and 
had  gone,  without  even  asking  about  me.  He 
had  probably  forgotten  my  existence. 

And  now,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Thrown  com- 
pletely on  my  own  resources,  with  no  near  relation 
in  the  world,  I  felt  I  had  no  right  even  to  the 
handsome  mourning  which  Mrs.  Wilbraham  had 
ordered  for  me.  I  could  pay  for  it,  for  my  last 
quarter's  allowance  was  untouched  ;  but  when  that 
was  expended,  I  should  be  living  on  the  bounty  of 
others.  It  was  on  the  day  after  the  funeral  that 
these  thoughts  came  pressing  upon  me,  and  made 
me  feel  it  an  imperative  necessity  that  I  should 
make  some  arrangement  with  regard  to  my  future 
life.  Till  then,  1  had  been  stunned  and  passive  ; 
now  I  must  think  and  act. 

A  plan  suggested  itself  to  me.  I  said  to  niyseK 
that  God  would  help  me ;  and  though  I  might  never 
be  happy  again,  still  I  would  try  to  do  v/hat  was 
right,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Him.  This  was  more 
easily  thought  than  acted  out,  but  the  very  exer- 
cise of  mind  required  to  ponder  over  it  was  benefi- 
cial. I  knelt  down,  and  asked  earnestly  for  a 
right  judgment,  and  for  strength  to  abide  by  it, 
and  then  I  went  to  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  room, 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  opened 
the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  was  the  answer  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilbra- 
ham got  up  from  her  seat,  and,  closing  the  door 
carefully  herself  after  me,  began  speaking  rapidly : — 

"  My  dear  Maud,  I  never  knew  anything  so  un- 
accountable, so  perfectly  dreadful,  as  this  will  of 
your  uncle's.  What  is  to  be  done  I  cannot  think  ! " 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  think  for  myself,"  I  said, 
faltering  ;  "  I  must  not  live  on  you  much  longer." 

"  My  dear  child,  how  you  talk  !  " 

"  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it  last  night 
and  this  morning,"  I  continued,  gaining  confidence, 
"  and  I  have  a  plan  which  I  hope  you  will  appro^'e. 
You  know,  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  I  have  got  some 
things  at  Lariton  which — which  he  gave  me,  and 
which  would  fetch  a  good  deal  of  money.  There 
is  my  piano,  and  some  pictures,  and  the  inlaid 

cabinet  and  Davenport,  you  know,  and  "  but  my 

resolution  failed  me  somewhat  at  this  enumeration 
of  things  endeared  to  me  by  every  recollection  of 
my  girlliood  and  my  uncle,  and  I  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Sit  down,  Maud,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  for  I 


had  been  standing  while  I  spoke  ;  "  sit  down  and 
tell  me  what  you  mean — 1  cannot  guess.  These 
things  will  fetch  less  than  you  think," 

I  sat  down  and  went  on  more  firmly  :  "I  have 
calculated  as  well  as  I  could,  I  did  not  sleep  last 
night,  and  then  it  all  seemed  to  come  clear  into 
my  head,  and  I  wrote  it  down  this  morning.  The 
piano  cost  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  is 
nearly  new,  ought  I  not  to  get  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds  for  it  ?  And  then  the  other  things,  especially 
the  j)ictures,  if  I  only  kept  my  one  favourite  little 
Murillo — I  could  not  part  with  that — would  all 
make  up  another  hundred  ;  and  I  have,  besides,  a 
little,  a  very  little  money  left  from  my  last  quarter, 
when  I  have  paid  for  this,"  looking  at  my  black 
dress. 

"  But,  Maud,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  two 
hundred  pounds  ? "  was  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  ques- 
tion. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  ;  but  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  tell  me  how  far  it  would  go  towards 
keeping  myself  until  I  have  earned  some  more." 

"Earned?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  can  draw,  you  know,  and  I  could  give 
lessons,  if  people  would  not  think  me  too  young,  as 
Rachel  Gray  teaches  music." 

"  Give  lessons  ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Wilbraham, 
again  echoing  my  words.  "Maud,  you  must  be 
light-headed  to  think  of  such  a  thing  !  Now  listen 
to  me.  Stay  with  me  till  Marie  is  married  ;  Dr. 
Lee  will  in  the  meantime  see  about  the  removal  of 
your  things  from  Lariton  here,  and  he  shall  make 
a  struggle  for  your  rights  with  Sir  Edmund. 
Nothing  shaU  ever  make  me  believe  that  Sir 
Claude  did  not  fully  intend  to  leave  you  a  hand- 
some fortune.  Why,  he  has  often  said  as  much  to 
me,  and  " 

"  But  I  have  no  rights,  Mrs.  Wilbraham," 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.  When  a  man  adopts 
a  niece,  and  brings  her  up  as  his  own  child,  in  the 
midst  of  luxury,  and  leaves  her  to  poverty  when 
he  dies,  it  is  absolute  injustice." 

"Uncle  Claude  was  all  honour  and  justice,"  I 
cried. 

"  Yes  ;  and  therefore  the  less  likely  to  have  in- 
tended any  such  monstrous  omission.  No,  no  ;  he 
meant  to  leave  you  amply  provided  for,  and  Sir 
Edmund  must  see  it  in  that  light.  He  will  be  no 
gentleman  if  he  does  not.  But  he  will ;  and  then, 
my  dear,  you  can  do  what  you  choose  ;  only  stay 
with  me  till  it  is  settled." 

"  Dear  Mrs,  Wilbraham,  how  kind  you  are,"  I 
said,  the  tears  springing  to  my  eyes  ;  "  too  kind  ; 
but  indeed  my  plan  is  the  best  one,  I  cannot  let 
Dr.  Lee  do  what  you  say.  I  could  not  bear  to  take 
the  money  from  Sir  Edmund,  I  could  not  indeed." 

"  Now,  Maud,  don't  you  go  and  set  up  for 
strongmindedness  and  quixotic  generosity,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  I  beg.  Be  a  good  girl,  and  let 
your  elders  manage  for  you.  Depend  upon  it 
nothing  shall  be  done  which  could  hurt  your  deli- 
cacy or  offend  your  nicest  scruples.  Is  it  likely 
that  Dr.  Lee  would  be  a  party  to  anything  of  the 
kind  V 

"  No,  not  for  himself ;  but  he  might  go  farther 
than  I  should  like  for  me.  Oh,  Mrs.  Wilbraham, 
consider,  I  should  be  living  on  bounty— charity." 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"  Maud,  I  never  supposed  you  to  be  so  absurdly 
proud." 
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"  I  hope  it  isn't  pride,"  I  said  ;  "  I  don't  want  to 
be  proud  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  to 
allow  Dr.  Lee,  or  any  one  else,  to  get  money  from 
Sir  Edmund  on  the  sole  plea  that  my  uncle  must 
have  intended  me  to  have  it,  I  should  be  acting 
almost  dishonestly." 

There  was  anger  in  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  tone  as 
she  said,  "  No  one  wishes  you  to  act  dishonestly, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  ;  but  dishonesty  and  a 
rational,  common-sense  way  of  looking  at  a  thing, 
are  very  different." 

"  Pray  don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear  Mrs.  Wil- 
braham,"  I  entreated  ;  "  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
as  I  do,  and  it  has  been  so  hard  for  me  to  talk  to 
you  about.  I  only  want  to  do  what  is  right,  if  I 
knew  what  that  was." 

"  And  yet  you  will  not  let  yourself  be  helped." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  only  I  nnist  feel  and  think  for 
myself  too," 

"  You  had  better  go  out  as  a  governess  at  once." 

"  So  I  would,  if  I  could  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  clever  enough  nor  old  enough.  Just  giving 
lessons  in  drawing  is  so  different — there  would  be 
no  responsibility." 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  was  silent,  and  I  took-  advan- 
tage of  her  silence,  and  began  to  demonstrate,  as 
well  as  I  could,  that  with  two  hundred  pounds  in 
hand  I  could  do  a  great  deal  towards  meeting  my 
own  expenses,  if  I  were  only  sure  of  pupils. 

"  Pupils  !  And  have  you  thought  what  people 
will  say  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  fancy  your- 
self independent  of  the  world's  opinion,  but  it  can- 
not be  ignored  by  a  young  girl  like  you." 

I  knew  that  well  enough,  and  I  knew  also  that 
the  world's  opinion  and  talk  would  hurt  me,  not 
only  a  little,  but  very  much  at  first.  I  slirank 
from  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  question  ;  in  truth,  it  had 
resented  itself  to  me  very  pertinaciously  before, 
he  saw  that  I  did  so,  and  accordingly  strengthened 
her  attack. 

"  People  will  say  ill-natured  things  of  Sir  Claude, 
in  the  first  place,  and  will  reflect  upon  him  Avhen 
your  situation  is  known,  and  this  will  pain  you. 
Then  the  mere  fact  of  your  being  an  object  of 
general  observation  and  pity,  will  in  itself  be 
galling." 

"  I  know  it  all,  but  it  will  die  away.  A  nine 
days'  wonder  is  soon  over.  It  will  be  painful ; 
but,  after  all,  I  shall  be  working  instead  of  being 
idle.  Then  you  will  help  me,  dear  Mrs.  Wilbra- 
ham, and  advise  me  how  to  begin,  and  what  to  do." 

But  Mrs.  Wilbraham  was  by  no  means  per- 
suaded. She  went  back  to  her  first  idea,  and  I 
had  to  combat  it  ;  to  protest  a  second  time,  and 
more  strongly,  against  any  application  being  m  ade  to 
Sir  Edmund  on  my  behalf ;  to  deprecate  her  anger  ; 
to  assure  her  that  I  was  grateful  for  her  champion- 
ship ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  I  could  only  extort  a 
half- willing  consent  that  I  should  talk  the  matter 
over  with  Dr.  Lee  when  he  came  to  Erleswode. 

He  did  not  come  for  more  than  a  week  after 
the  above  conversation  ;  and  during  that  short 
period,  inaction,  uncertainty,  and  uneasiness, 
combined  with  grief  and  the  sense  of  loneliness 
which  is  so  hard  for  the  young  to  bear,  began  to 
affect  my  health. 

There  were  moments  when  the  sense  of  my 
altered  position,  my  dependence,  and  my  poverty 
rose  up  before  me  like  so  many  phantoms,  making 
my  heart  die  within  me,  and  my  blood  chill  with 


apprehension.  My  only  comfort  was  that  Mrs. 
Wilbrahain  never  seemed  to  have  guessed  at  the 
true  state  of  affairs. 

When  thoughts  like  these  gained  the  mastery 
over  me,  I  tried  to  find  comfort  in  prayer,  and 
sometimes  I  did  feel  a  ray  of  warmth  and  light 
steal  upon  me,  though  my  mind  was  generally  too 
much  clouded  and  laewildered  to  receive  it  fully. 
My  life  had  hitherto  been  too  smooth  and  bright 
for  the  full  exercise  of  faith,  patience,  or  endurance, 
and  without  these  helps  my  body  suffered.  At 
first  I  felt  only  weakness  and  weariness,  together 
with  a  total  loss  of  appetite  ;  then  sharp  headache 
and  confusion  of  memory  followed,  till  on  the  day 
when  Dr.  Lee  was  expected,  I  was  in  bed,  fairly 
conquered  by  the  first  real  illness  I  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

It  was  a  weary  time.  I  had  a  kind  of  low  fever 
which,  although  it  made  all  my  senses  torpid,  did 
not  prevent  my  knowing  that  they  were  so,  and 
strugglmg  to  arrange  my  thoughts  into  order  with 
an  effort  which  only  made  me  painfully  conscious 
of  my  weakness.  At  last  the  vain  struggle  ceased, 
and  then  I  suffered  less.  I  was  quite  contented  to 
lie  day  after  day,  in  a  dreamy  susj)ension  of  most 
of  my  faculties,  with  no  curiosity  about  outward 
things,  and  a  thorough  disinclination  to  speak  or 
move. 

As  I  lay  in  bed,  I  could  see  the  tops  of  the  trees 
behind  the  stables,  and  could  notice  that  they  grew 
first  yellow,  then  brown,  and  lastly  bare  ;  and  still 
I  was  in  bed,  with  neither  appetite  nor  strength, 
with  scarcely  power  to  whisper  answers  to  Mrs. 
Wilbraham's  questions,  or  to  express  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  Margaret  who  had  been  installed  as 
nurse  by  Dr.  Lee. 

One  morning — it  was  in  November,  and  a  duU 
fog  had  crept  nearly  to  the  windows — Dr.  Lee 
came  as  usual  and  felt  my  pulse.  "  It  is  a  little 
better,"  he  said,  "  do  you  feel  strong  enough  to 
have  a  visitor  ?"  Even  the  curiosity  had  died  out  of 
me,  for  I  only  said,  "yes,"  without  asking  a  question, 
and  the  door  opened  and  there  came  in  Kachel. 
She  sat  down  by  me,  and  took  hold  of  my  hand, 
but  was  at  first  too  much  overcome  to  speak.  I 
remember  that  I  was  so  strangely  indifferent,  and 
deadened  as  it  were,  that  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  cared 
to  see  her,  and  the  only  thing  I  remarked  was  that 
her  veil  was  wet  with  the  fog.  I  listened  to  her 
inquiries  about  my  illness,  and  answered  them,  but 
did  not  respond  to  her  hopes  that  I  should  now 
soon  get  well,  and  asked  no  single  question  myself 
of  any  kind  ;  only  when  she  rose  to  go,  I  begged 
her  to  come  again.  This  was  hailed  as  a  hopeful 
symptom  by  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  who  had  become 
alarmed  for  my  mind  and  brain,  though  Dr.  Lee 
and  the  other  medical  man  who  attended  me, 
assured  her  that  my  torpid  state  was  the  reaction 
from  severe  mental  shock  and  strain,  and  as  such 
was  the  best  and  safest  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me.  Eachel  came  the  following  day,  and 
tried  to  read  to  me  ;  but  the  effort  of  listening 
brought  on  something  so  like  hysterics,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  desist,  and  take  refuge  in  quiet 
talk,  which  could  not  excite,  and  which  appeared 
to  soothe  and  tranquillize  me. 

So  I  dragged  through  the  month  of  November 
with  no  very  perceptible  amendment  of  strength, 
till  one  day,  a  bright,  still  day,  such  as  one  often 
enjoys  in  the  early  part  of  December,  when  earth 
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and  sky  are  in  deep  but  not  stem  repose,  Dr.  Lee 
came  into  my  room  where  I  was  listlessly  stretched 
on  the  sofa,  for  which  my  bed  had  been  exchanged 
during  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  said  :  "  Maud, 
you  are  to  go  out  to-day.  You  must  walk  once 
round  the  garden  ;  and  to-morrow  you  are  to  go  in 
the  carriage  to  the  Mill  Farm,  and  pay  Miss  Gray 
a  visit." 

I  was  startled,  but  submissive,  and  after  my 
early  dinner  I  was  wrapped  up,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Lee's  arm,  made  my  tour  of  the  garden, 
which  seemed  to  me  a  new  world. 

The  next  morning  I  actually  found  myself  look- 
ing forward  to  my  visit  with  something  like  eager- 
ness. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  details  of  a  recovery 
which  was  nearly  as  slow  and  tedious  as  my  illness 
had  been  ;  but  in  six  weeks  I  was  well  enough  to 
talk  and  think  once  more  ;  and  with  my  conva- 
lescence came  the  settled  conviction  that  the  plan 
I  had  named  to  Mrs.  Wilbraham  was  the  right 
one,  and  must  be  carried  out. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  What  has  happened  since  I  have  been  ill  ? "  I 
asked  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  one  morning,  after  I  had 
been  to  church  and  returned  thanks  for  my  recovery, 
by  way  of  leading  to  the  subject. 

"  Happened,"  was  her  answer ;  "  what  should 
have  happened  ? " 

"  Oh,  many  things,  I  should  think.  Where  is 
Marie  ?    Has  she  written  to  inquire  after  me  ? " 

"  Very  often.  Stay,  I  will  show  you  her  last 
letter  ;  here  it  is.  You  see  she  means  to  write  to 
you  next  time.  She  was  to  have  got  her  trousseau 
this  last  month,  but  positively  refused  to  do  so 
while  you  were  in  any  danger." 

"  Dear  Marie  !  "  I  took  the  letter  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and  eagerly  read  it.  In  the  end  she 
said  "  Ken  is  getting  terribly  tired  of  London, 
I  think ;  he  wanders  about  in  a  most  listless 
fashion,  and  actually  talks  of  going  to  Canada 
again.  He  is  as  much  unfitted  for  a  town  life  as  I 
am  made  for  it." 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  said  that  I  was  too  weak  for 
letters  yet,  as  she  remarked  upon  the  red  flush 
which  remained  in  my  cheeks  long  after  I  had 
given  it  back  to  her. 

"  And  where  is  Sir  Edmund  Ramsay  ? " 

"  Where  he  will  always  remain,  I  hope,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilbraham,  bitterly.  "  He  has  grown  a 
thorough  miser  now  that  he  has  got  something  to 
spend  ;  it  is  always  the  way." 

I  asked  for  more  information.  "  He  is  in  Ireland, 
where  you  perhaps  did  not  know  he  has  lived  ever 
since  he  married.  He  has  actually  shut  up  Lariton, 
and  gives  out  that  the  place  is  too  expensive  for 
him  to  keep  up  (when  the  rent  roll  is  full  eleven 
thousand  a  year),  and  would  not  suit  his  wife. 
Poor  thing  !  I  suspect  he  has  never  asked  her.  I 
wrote  to  him  about  you,  Maud.  You  need  not 
start  and  look  indignant.  I  said  you  were  too  ill  to 
know  anything  about  it  ;  but  I  was  constrained  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  com- 
mon justice  and  honesty." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Wilbraham  !  " 

"  I  did  indeed,  and  his  answer  made  me  so  in- 
dignant, that  I  will  never  go  into  the  house  again 
so  long  as  he  remains  master  of  it." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?    May  I  know  ? " 


"  Well,  it  is  not  very  agreeable  for  you  to  hear, 
but  yet  you  must.  He  began  by  pretending  to 
have  supposed  you  were  married  ;  in  short,  he  had 
unfortunately  had  so  little  communication  with  his 
late  uncle,  that  he  might  be  pardoned  for  having 
almost  forgotten  your  existence.  I  don't  believe 
that,  to  begin  with  !  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  had  always  heard  Sir  Claude  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  business  habits,  and  as  such  he  would 
surely  have  secured  a  provision  for  you,  if  he  had 
intended  it.  Poor  dear  Sir  Claude  !  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  w]  atever  that  all  the  money  he  left  in 
the  funds  was  intended  to  be  settled  on  you,  when 
you  came  of  age,  as  I  told  him.  Then  came  the 
hypocritical  part  of  the  letter.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  comply  with  any 
demands,  however  slenderly  supported,  if  such  a 
comiDliance  could  have  been  made  by  him  with 
justice  to  his  own  family  ;  but  he  appealed  to  my 
feelings.  He  had  nine  children — five  of  them 
sons  ;  he  must  educate  them.  His  wife  was  deli- 
cate, so  were  his  little  girls,  and  ill  health  was  a 
heavy  extra  expense  ;  should  he  then  be  justified 
in  sacrificing  their  interests  to  those  of  a  stranger  ? 
and  so  forth.  He  was  full  of  sorrow,  of  hopes  for 
you,  of  compliments  to  me  on  my  '  kind  interest ; ' 
even  hinted  something  about  the  use  your  educa- 
tio]i  might  now  prove  to  you.  I  did  not  answer 
the  letter." 

I  waited  impatiently  till  Mrs.  Wilbraham  ceased 
speaking,  my  cheeks  burning  still  more  at  each 
word.  Now  I  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Wilbraham, 
how  could  you  humiliate  me  so  !  " 

"  My  dear,  I  have  told  you  that  I  explained  how 
you  were  sittfated  ;  if  there  was  any  humiliation 
in  the  case,  it  was  I  who  was  the  only  one  con- 
cerned." 

"  Ah,  forgive  me  !  You  are  so  kind  ;  but  I  am 
very  glad  he  refused.  Do  you  think  I  could  have 
touched  a  penny,  even  if  he  had  consented  ?  You 
see  now  that  my  old  plan  was  the  best  one." 

"  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  had  forgotten  that." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  have  thought  of  it  constantly  since 
I  have  been  better.  I  must  ask  Dr.  Lee  about  my 
things." 

"  They  are  all  here  ;  but  I  Avould  not  let  you  see 
them  till  you  were  better.  Dr.  Lee  has  had  them, 
valued." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  I  said,  eagerly ;  "  then  he 
does  not  think  I  am  wrong  ? " 

"  He  said  nothing  when  I  told  him,  but  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  he  came  and  told  me  that  he 
had  done  what  you  wished.  The  value  is  rather 
above  what  you  supposed  ;  the  chief  things  with- 
out the  piano  would  come  to  about  two  hundred 
pounds  ;  but  the  piano  won't  fetch  much,  second- 
hand instruments  never  do.  And  now,  Maud,  I 
must  tell  you  that  Miss  Gray  has  been  here  this 
morning  talking  to  me  about  you."  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
paused,  poked  the  fire,  folded  up  Marie's  letter,  and 
locked  her  desk.  She  looked  embarrassed.  I 
waited  for  her  to  speak,  and  when  she  did  so  it 
was  in  a  rapid  and  nervous  manner.  "  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  that,  after  Marie's  marriage,  she  and 
Sir  Victor  go  to  Paris  ;  and  Lady  Charrington  has 
persuaded  me  to  go  with  her  and  Caroline  to  Italy, 
where  Marie  and  her  husband  will  join  us.  I  shall 
be  away  all  the  winter  and  spring." 

This  announcement  took  me  by  surprise.  "  To 
Italy ! "  I  faltered. 
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"Yes,  there  is  but  little  inducement  for  nie  to 
remain  here  this  winter,"  was  the  answer.  "  Poor 
Sir  Claude,  my  earliest  friend,  gone— and  you  won't 
stay  with  me,  and  have  such  independent  notions. 
Really  I  could  not  remain  and  see  you  in  Miss 
Gray's  position,  giving  lessons." 

I  was  silent.  I  had  never  said  that  I  would  not 
stay  with  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  if  I  could  at  the  same 
time  do  anything  that  would  make  me  feel  in  a 
measure  independent.  Could  she  have  so  under- 
stood me  ?  I  thought  not,  and  the  tears  rose  to 
my  eyes. 

"  Miss  Gray  wants  you  to  go  and  live  with  her," 
resumed  Mrs.  Wilbraham. 

I  clasped  my  hands  in  thankfulness.  She  was 
the  only  friend  who  did  not  seem  to  be  slipping 
from  me. 

"  And,  I  suppose,  as  your  poor  uncle  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  intimacy  between  her  and  you, 
you  will  like  to  accept  her  offer." 

"  Oh,  yes,  thankfully,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  so  glad  you 
do  not  think  her  a  designing  person  now,"  remem- 
bering the  letter  to  Uncle  Claude  which  had  so 
disturbed  me,  and  wondering  how  she  had  changed 
her  mind. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  I  did  not  care  to  ask 
any  questions.  The  first  sensation  of  real,  active 
pleasure  I  had  experienced  for  a  weary  while  was 
excited  now  by  the  tangible  prospect  which  had 
opened  before  me.  There  seemed  at  last  something 
solid  to  grasp,  mstead  of  the  shadowy  unreality  I 
had  had  to  endure  for  so  long.  Even  the  know- 
ledge that  Mrs.  Wilbraham  dicl  not  want  me,  could 
not  pain  me  much  now  that  I  felt  I  had  some  foot- 
ing to  stand  upon.  I  fell  into  visions  of  quiet, 
busy  days  with  Rachel,  of  work  that  would  serve 
to  make  the  evening's  rest  pleasant  ;  of  the  smiles 
I  would  call  into  that  melancholy,  austere  face,  and 
the  gradual  wearing  out  of  its  lines  of  care.  I 
thought  that,  now  all  other  kind  of  happiness- was 
denied  me,  I  would  find  pleasure  in  ministering 
to  hers. 

Nevertheless,  at  night  the  prospect  looked  less 
bright.  After  all,  there  were  yearnings  after  lost 
things  ;  past  words  and  looks,  happy  companion- 
ship that  might  never  come  again,  and  the  memory 
of  them  made  my  visions  for  the  future  look  colour- 
less and  cold.  But  when  I  saw  Rachel  in  the 
morning  I  reproached  myself  with  ingratitude,  for 
I  had  never  seen  her  face  look  so  bright,  I  had 
almost  said  radiant. 

"  I  must  ask  Dr.  Lee,"  I  said  to  her,  feeling  that 
I  could  and  would  do  nothing  without  his  sanction, 
but  tolerably  sure,  from  what  Mrs.  Wilbraham  had 
implied,  that  he  would  give  it  ;  and  she  looked  so 
gratefully  happy,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  must  and  ought 
to  be  happy  too. 

"  Tell  me  that  you  think  I  am  right,"  I  said 
tearfully  to  Dr.  Lee,  when  he  came  in  the  course 
of  the  following  morning,  and  I  had  spoken  to  him 
of  my  plan  ;  "  i  will  do  nothing  without  that." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Maud,  to  make 
yourself  independent,  if  you  can,"  was  his  answer. 

You  could  not  have  done  it  if  Miss  Gray  had  not 
offered  you  a  home  with  her ;  for  you  are  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  be  a  governess  yet  ;  and  I 
am  so  glad  to  have  my  child  settled  near  me,  that  I 
consider  it  to  be  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  reflected  glory  to 
have  my  pupil  giving  lessons  herself ! " 


"Ah!  1  owe  my  very  ability  to  earn  anything 
at  all  to  you." 

"  Well,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  think  so." 

There  were  many  arrangements  to  be  considered 
before  my  change  of  residence  could  be  finally 
effected  ;  many  little  things  to  remember  and 
settle,  which  1  should  have  managed  badly  enough 
but  for  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  clearness  and  decision. 

The  pain  of  parting  with  my  possessions  was 
greater  than  I  had  supposed  it  would  be.  They 
were  the  last  relics  of  my  happy  girlhood,  and 
when  the}^  were  gone,  there  was  nothing  outward 
left  to  remind  me  of  it.  Mrs.  Wilbraham  took  my 
piano  as  her  wedding-gift  to  Marie,  and  insisted 
on  giving  me  the  original  price.  Dr.  Lee  bought 
two  of  the  most  valuable  pictures.  The  rest  of  the 
things  were  sent  by  him  to  a  London  sale,  and 
realized  more  than  I  had  dared  to  expect.  I  found 
myself,  therefore,  the  possessor  of  three  hundred 
pounds  ;  and,  as  I  intended  to  pay  Rachel  fifty 
pounds  a  year  for  my  board,  I  hoped  that  the  sum 
would  last,  with  the  money  I  should  make  by  my 
drawing,  till  I  was  old  enough  to  take  a  governess's 
place.  The  pressure  of  circumstances  had  given  me 
a  strength  and  determination  which,  six  months  be- 
fore, I  should  not  have  believed  I  could  ever  possess, 
and  a  heart  which  was  doing  its  best  to  be  brave  and 
thankful  ;  but  it  was  a  relief  when  the  day  for  de- 
parture really  came.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it, 
after  all,  such  a  simple  afliiiir.  My  luggage  had 
been  moved  to  the  Farm  the  night  before,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to-  walk  quietly  from  one 
house  to  the  other,  some  three  or  four  hundred 
yards. 

Mrs.  V>^ilbraham  lamented,  pitied,  and  blamed, 
all  in  a  breath,  and  quite  resented  my  kissing  and 
thanking  her  for  all  her  kindness  to  me.  It  sounded, 
she  said,  as  if  I  was  taking  leave  of  her  ;  whereas, 
we  should  be  living  within  half  a  mile  of  one 
another  ;  and  though  she  was  going  to  town  on 
the  morrow,  she  should  be  at  Erleswode  again 
before  she  went  abroad. 

Still,  as  I  walked  down  the  avenue  to  the  lodge 
gate,  I  felt  that  I  was  taking  leave  of  my  past  life 
as  entirely  as  if  I  were  going  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  I  knew  that  I  was  building  up  a  barrier 
between  it  and  myself  as  material  as  the  strong 
iron  gates  against  which  I  leaned  for  a  few  moments 
before  I  stepped  out  into  the  road  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge made  me  thoughtful,  though  not  exactly  sad, 
as  I  opened  Rachel's  garden  gate.  She  was  stand- 
ing at  her  door  to  receive  me,  and,  as  I  went  in, 
she  put  her  arms  round  me,  and  gently  murmured, 
"  Thank  God." 

Part  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. " 

"  Miss  Ramsay,  do  make  Nell  be  quiet,  please." 

The  words  were  addressed  to  me,  in  a  fretful 
tone,  by  a  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  with  a  sickly 
complexion  and  pinched  features,  who  was  curled 
up  on  a  sofa,  trying  to  copy  one  of  my  sketches. 
His  sister  looked  up  as  he  spoke,  and  appealed 
to  me. 

"  Now,  Miss  Ramsay,  was  I  making  a  noise  ? 
It  was  only  Adeline  Julietta,  who  is  naughty  over 
her  lessons,  a.nd  won't  understand  the  dift'erence 
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between  Thibet  and  Tartary  ;  and  I  am  obliged  to 
scold  her/' 

"  Vrell,  I  wish  you'd  scold  in  the  passage.  If  I 
could  get  hold  of  her,  I'd  make  her  understand." 

"  Now,  Adeline  Julietta,  be  good,  and  try  to 
remember.  Thibet  is  a  province  of  China,  separated 
from  Hindostan  by  the  Himalayas  " 

But  I  need  not  pursue  the  somewhat  complicated 
geography  lesson  administered  to  Miss  Adeline 
Julietta,  a  doll  of  gigantic  proportions  and  the 
treasure  of  Nelly  Moore's  heart,  but  explam  why  I 
was  referee  in  their  affairs. 

Dr.  Lee  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  mduce 
the  widow  of  one  of  his  old  London  patients  to 
come  and  settle  herself  and  children  in  a  small 
empty  house  near  Erleswode.  When  he  had  finally 
persuaded  her,  he  came  to  tell  me,  and  to  ask  if  he 
might  promise  my  services  as  daily  governess.  I 
was  a  little  frightened  ;  but  there  were  only  two 
children,  both  yoimg,  and  I  was  thankful  that  no 
very  great  amount  of  age  or  wisdom  would  pro- 
bably be  required  ;  and  so,  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
the  house,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Farm,  was 
inhabited,  and  I  was  installed  as  daily  governess, 
walking  over  at  nine  o'clock,  and  returning  at 
three.  Saturday  was  a  holiday,  and  on  that  day  I 
gave  a  drawing  lesson  to  the  only  daughter  of  a 
rich,  retired  tradesman,  who  had  lately  come  to 
live  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  in  the  month's 
interval  of  which  I  have  spoken  much  had  hap- 
pened, which  I  must  go  back  to  explain. 

"  Maud,"  said  Eachel,  gaily,  coming  in  one 
afternoon,  after  I  had  been  with  her  a  week,  and 
had  begun  to  fret  at  my  forced  inactivity,  and  to 
grow  restless  in  my  endeavours  to  drive  away  in- 
trusive thoughts,  "Maud,  I  have  news  for  you. 
Miss  Edwardes  is  coming  to  Erleswode  on  purpose 
to  see  you." 

"  Marie  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  how  glad  I  am  !  " 
then,  as  my  colour  deepened,  "  Is  she  coming 
alone  ? " 

"  Yes — that  is,  with  her  maid,  of  course,  but  no 
one  else.  Margaret  told  me  ;  she  ran  out  as  I 
passed  the  house  this  morning,  to  ask  after  you, 
and  said  she  li^id  heard  from  her  master,  who  had 
seen  the  family  in  London." 

"  Marie  is  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight,"  I  said, 
and  with  the  words  there  flashed  mto  my  mind, 
quite  suddenly,  the  strange  conversation  I  had 
overheard  between  Sir  Victor  and  his  unseen  com- 
panion, on  the  morning  of  the  day  my  uncle  died. 
It  seems  almost  mcredible  that  I  could  have  for- 
gotten it  so  long  ;  but  my  uncle's  death,  my  illness 
and  changed  fortunes,  were  events  which  had 
crowded  one  upon  the  other  so  quickly,  that  I 
had  not  had  time  to  dwell  upon  anything  else  : 
now  it  recurred  to  me  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had 
only  happened  the  day  before.  How  I  wished  I 
had  never  heard  it  !  I  felt  convinced,  from  Sir 
Victor's  own  words,  that  the  man  v/ho  had  spoken 
was  the  same  in  whom  Rachel  was  so  painfuUv 
interested  ;  and  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  tell 
her,  and  ask  her  advice,  or  be  silent  altogether 
on  a  subject  which,  after  all,  did  not  concern  me. 
I  was  strongly  tempted  to  consider  this  last  course 
the  better  of  the  two.  Rachel  had  been  so  happy 
since  my  arrival,  that  all  my  brightest  anticipa- 
tions of  good  to  her  seemed  likely  to  be  realized. 
There  was  a  tranquil,  satisfied  look  on  her  face 
now,  which  I  could  not  bear  to  be  the  means 


of  disturbing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there 
should  turn  out  to  be  anything  wrong,  which  I 
could  have  prevented  by  speaking,  I  should  never 
forgive  mj^self.  It  was  not  as  if  Marie  really  loved 
her  intended  husband  ;  if  she  had,  I  should  have 
had  more  difficulty  in  considering  which  was  the 
right  course.  But,  with  her  avowal  of  motives,  I 
could  not  but  think  that  she  would  grasp  almost 
eagerly  at  any  honourable  way  of  freeing  herself. 
The  thought  decided  me. 

"  When  is  Marie  coming  ? "  I  asked. 

"  To-morrow.  You  look  as  if  you  were  not  glad, 
after  aU." 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  then.  Rachel 
might  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
must  tell  her  that  evening. 

I  got  the  tea-things,  and  arranged  them — that 
was  a  part  of  the  household  duties  which  I  always 
took  upon  myself— and  we  sat  clown  to  our  meal. 
It  was  the  hour  of  the  day  to  which  I  looked  for- 
ward :  there  was  something  enjoyable  to  me  in  its 
very  novelty,  after  the  tedium  of  majestic  late 
dinners  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed ;  but  the 
impending  avowal  took  away  my  appetite. 

After  tea,  Rachel  brought  to  the  table  some 
exercises  in  thorough-bass  for  correction,  and  I 
took  possession  of  her  work-basket,  and  occupied 
myself  with  the  share  of  needlework  which  I  in- 
sisted on  performing.  I  was  too  nervous  and 
embarrassed  to  remember  how  I  began  to  speak  ; 
but  by  degTees  I  found  myself  telling  all  I  knew, 
only  omitting  the  abuse  of  which  I  suspected  her 
to  be  the  object.  I  worked  fast  all  the  time,  not 
daring  to  look  up.  When  I  came  to  the  mention 
of  my  own  name,  I  could  hear  that  she  held  her 
breath  tightly  ;  but  her  only  answer,  when  I  had 
finished,  was  a  long-drawn  sigh,  telling  of  exceeding 
bitterness  of  spirit. 

"  And  now,  Rachel,"  I  said,  "  you  will  be  able  to 
advise  me.    I  do  not  know  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  You  must  not  ask  me  anything  about  it,"  was 
the  reply,  in  a  melancholy  tone  ;  "  you  must  act  as 
your  own  judgment  dictates." 

Here  was  a  fresh  dilemma.  "  0  dear  I  "  I  sighed  ; 
"  I  have  no  judgment.  Marie  is  so  uncertain  ;  I 
can't  tell  how  she  might  take  it,  if  I  told  her.  And 
yet — supposing  she  should  find  her  husband  had 
deceived  her,  after  she  was  married  !  She  told  me 
once  that  she  had  money  of  her  own,  but  not 
enough  to  induce  any  one  to  marry  her  only  for 
that.  Every  one  supposes  that  Sir  Victor  is  rich  ; 
I  am  sure  Lady  Charrington  talks  as  if  he  was." 

"  He  has  debts,  probably,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Yes,  I  suj)pose  he  has.  Is  it  very  bad,  I 
wonder,  for  people  to  reckon  on  their  wives'  money 
to  pay  their  debts  ?  It  sounds  so,  but  I  wish  I  knew 
— I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it  all  before,  and  asked 
j  Dr.  Lee  !  "  and  I  looked  wistfidly  at  Rachel. 

"  Only  think  of  the  main  question,"  she  said, 
with  a  manifestly  paiuful  eftbrt,  "  and  not  about 
accessories  of  which  you  know  nothing. " 

"  And  the  main  question  is  ?" 

"  You  must  find  out  that  for  yourself,"  she 
i  replied,  quickly ;  and,  pushing  away  her  music,  she 
left  the  room,  and  did  not  return  again  for  more 
than  an  hour.  I  had  decided  in  that  time  that 
Marie  must  be  told. 

The  next  day  she  came.  Rachel  had  gone  out  to 
her  lessons,  and  I  was  pacing  restlessly  to  and  fro 
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in  the  parlour,  trying  between  whiles  to  draw  copies 
and  studies  of  trees  for  visionary  pupils,  when  I 
heard  the  click  of  the  gate,  and  saw  Marie  coming 
up  the  flagged  path.  She  kissed  me  repeatedly, 
and  expre  ssed  her  gladness  at  seeing  me,  in  a  voice 
that  was  something  between  laughter  and  tears. 
My  own  fell  fast  at  the  sight  of  her. 

"  How  thin  you  have  grown,  and  how  pale,"  she 
said.  "  And  so  you  are  going  to  give  lessons,  and 
be  independent !    That  is  right ;  I  envy  you  !  " 

"  When  are  you  going  to  be  married,  Marie  ?" 

"  In  ten  days'  time,  I  believe  ;  but  never  mind 
that,"  she  said,  sitting  down,  and  drawing  a  long 
breath.  "  I  have  come  for  three  whole  days,  and 
I  am  going  to  be  perfectly  happy.  Where  is  Miss 
Gray?" 

"  Gone  to  her  pupils,"  I  replied. 

"  And  you  have  none  yet  ?  Then  come  and 
lunch  with  me  at  Erleswode  ; "  a  proposal  to  which 
I  agreed  readily.  As  we  went  up  the  drive,  Marie 
burst  out  with,  "  I  think  Aunt  Wilbraham  is  be- 
having shamefully  not  to  take  you  at  once  to  live 
with  her.  What  can  an  old  woman  like  her  do 
alone  ?  It  would  be  a  kindness  to  herself,  as  I 
told  her." 

"  You  told  her  !  "  I  exclaimed,  much  distressed. 

"  To  be  sure.  I  told  her  I  thought  she  was  not 
much  better  than  Sir  Edmund  Kamsay  ;  but  that, 
after  all,  perhaps  you  would  be  happier  as  you 
were — I  know  I  should." 

"  She  did  ask  me  to  stay  with  her  till  you  were 
married,  before  I  was  ill.  She  was  very  kind  to 
me.   You  should  not  say  such  things." 

"  I  could  not  help  it ;  and,  what  is  more.  Ken 
agreed  with  me,  I  know,  which  is  little  short  of 
miraculous,  though  he  said  nothing — only  looked 
as  grave  as  an  owl." 

I  was  silent. 

"  I  hope  it  won't  end  in  his  marrying  Caroline," 
she  continued  ;  "  she  isn't  good  enough  for  him." 

"  She  seems  amiable,  and  she  is  very  handsome," 
I  said,  by  way  of  making  as  unconcerned  a  speech 
as  I  could. 

"  But  she  has  no  heart." 

"  I  thought  she  was  your  great  friend." 

"  At  school  she  was  ;  but  she  has  turned  out 
very  different  from  what  she  was  then.  Besides,  I 
really  have  very  little  faith  in  schoolgirl  friend- 
ships." 

I  was  silent  again. 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  suit  Ken  ? "  she  per- 
sisted. 

"  I  can't  possibly  tell.  I  don't  know  enough  of 
her — or  of  your  brother." 

"  Ah !  you  will  not  say  anything  to  disparage 
my  future  sister.  It  is  very  considerate  of  you, 
Maud  ;  but  I  am  not  over-sensitive  on  that  head." 
And  to  my  great  relief  we  reached  the  hall-door. 

After  luncheon,  she  took  me  upstairs,  and  open- 
ing a  little  box,  took  from  it  a  locket,  and  put  it 
into  my  hands.  "  It  is  a  keepsake,"  she  said ; 
"  there  is  a  bit  of  my  hair  inside." 

"  Dear  Marie,  how  very  kind  !  I  shall  always 
wear  it." 

She  kissed  me  with  a  pleased  smile.  "  Now 
shall  we  go  out  ? " 

"  You  are  not  so  clear-sighted  as  you  were,"  I 
said,  colouring,  and  thinking  that  I  was  destined 
to  gain  a  most  unwilling  possession  of  unpleasant 
secrets,  "or  you  would  have  found  out  by  this 


time  that  I  have  something  I  want  very  nntch  to 
tell  you." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me.    "  Is  it  about 
yourself  ? " 
"  No." 

"  Then  it  is  about  me,  or  you  would  not  look  so 
uncomfortable,  and  so  determined.    Well  1 " 

"  It  is  only  something  I  accidentally  heard  that 
may  be  of  no  consequence,  but  which  I  think  you 
ought  to  know,"  said  I,  trying  to  speak  boldly. 
"  And,  Marie,  you  must  forgive  me  for  not  having 
told  you  before.  My  illness  took  away  my 
memory,  you  knov/,  for  a  long  time." 

"  Let  me  hear  it  now,"  was  her  answer. 

I  made  the  dreaded  communication,  with  far 
less  apprehension  than  I  had  told  it  to  Eachel  the 
evening  before.  She  received  it  v/ith  the  most  com- 
plete apparent  coolness.  "  Thank  you,  Maud,  for  let- 
ting me  know,"  she  said ;  "you  have  done  me  a  great 
kindness,"  and  she  was  leaving  the  room  somewhat 
majestically,  when  I  ventured  to  call  after  her: — 

"  Marie,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

"  To  write  to  Victor  for  an  explanation,  and  if 
he  can't  give  it,  why,  there's  an  end." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  angry  with  me.  I 
have  wondered  so  much  if  it  was  right  for  me  to 
tell  you." 

"  Quite  right,  nobly  right.  Wait  here  till  I  have 
written,  will  you  ?  " 

I  had  waited  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  she  came  back  with  a  face  as  composed 
and  cold  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  So  he  is  going  to  marry  me  for  my  paltry  four 
hundred  a  year,"  she  said,  and  a  gleam  of  anger 
shot  across  her  countenance.  "  And  yet,  Maud,  it 
can  scarcely  be.  Charrington  Court  is  a  fine  old 
place  ;  the  property  is  not  very  large,  but  I  never 
heard  that  it  was  encumbered." 

Recalling  Rachel's  suggestion,  I  said,  "  He  may 
have  debts." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  but  how  can  he  have  incurred 
them  ?  His  mother  and  sister  know  nothing,  I 
am  sure.  But  there  !  "  she  added,  impatiently, 
rising  and  kicking  aside  a  footstool  upon  which  she 
had  been  kneeling  by  me,  "let  it  go  !  I  have 
written  to  him  and  Ken,  and  shall  hear  the  day 
after  to-morrow ;  I  don't  want  to  think  any 
more  about  it  till  then.  We  will  go  for  our  walk." 

We  went,  and  she  talked,  first  of  my  concerns, 
and  then  of  her  London  experiences,  without  in- 
termission, till  we  parted  at  the  Mill  Farm  gate. 

The  next  day  she  was  the  same.  I  could  not  tell 
what  she  was  really  feeling,  and  I  did  not  dare  to 
ask  her.  Rachel  asked  me  anxiously  if  I  had  told 
her,  and  on  receiving  my  answer,  looked  troubled, 
though  she  said  :  "  You  were  right,  Maud,"  in  the 
emphatic,  deliberate  tone  which  gave  such  weight 
to  her  words. 

On  the  third  day  Marie  was  to  leave.  The  post 
brought  me  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lee,  saying  that  he 
should  be  at  home  on  the  morrow,  and  should 
come  over  to  the  Farm  as  soon  as  he  arrived  ;  by 
which  I  guessed  that  my  ardent  desire  for  pupils 
was  about  to  be  gratified.  Rachel  had  gone  up- 
stairs, and  I  was  laying  the  letter  on  one  side,  when 
Marie  entered,  and  with  a  flushed,  scornful  face, 
put  a  letter  before  me  and  said  :  "  There,  read 
that  !  you  will  be  satisfied  at  least,"  and  then  sat 
down  with  her  back  to  me  and  took  up  a  book. 

The  letter  was  from  Kennedy. 
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"  My  dear  Marie, 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Sir  Victor,  who  has  just 
left  me.  He  owns  to  considerable  embarrasnients, 
contracted,  as  I  supposed,  at  play,  when  he  was 
abroad,  at  Baden  and  elsewhere.  He  was  under 
age  at  the  time,  and  could  not  raise  money  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  him,  without 
borrowing  from  the  Jews,  at  exorbitant  interest, 
of  course,  which  he  has  clone  from  time  to  time 
ever  since.  He  owes  a  good  deal  of  money  still  to 
some  scoundrel,  an  Englishman,  wdio,  it  seems, 
frequented  the  German  gaming-tables.  This  fellow 
has  dogged  him  pertinaciously  for  the  remainder 
of  a  large  debt,  he  says,  and  he  has  put  him  off 
lately  by  saying  that  when  he  was  married  he  would 
pay  everything.  The  man  went  under  an  alias  at 
Baden,  but  I  have  learnt  his  real  name.  He  came 
down  to  Erleswode,  where  Sir  Victor  kept  him 
quiet  with  a  mere  trifle,  for  he  was  in  the  most 
needy,  fallen  condition,  though  he  is  a  gentleman 
by  bu-th.  But  enough  about  him.  I  insisted  on 
having  an  accurate  statement  of  Sir  Victor's  aflfairs, 
and  I  find  that  the  actual  debts  are  trifling,  but 
the  interest  of  the  sums  borrowed  will  make  a 
considerable  hole  in  the  estate.  He  was  perfectly 
candid,  and  I  acquit  him  of  anything  more  than 
weakness  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  a  want  of 
moral  courage  to  avow  his  difficulties.  He  was  too 
young  to  be  in  those  dens  of  rascality  alone  :  but 
it  must  be  for  you  to  decide  if  this  discovery  is  to 
make  any  difference  in  your  connexion  with  him. 
I  trust  I  have  not  pained  you  by  anything  I  have 
said,  but  it  was  necessary  that  you  should  know 
exactly  how  mattei-s  stand.  I  hope  Miss  Ramsay 
is  quite  recovered.  TelegTaph  if  you  are  coming 
to  town  to-day,  in  which  case  I  will  meet  you. 

"  Your  afiectionate  brother, 

"  Kennedy  Edwards." 

I  thought  the  letter  a  cold  one,  but  I  forgot  at 
the  moment  that  Marie  had  kept  up  a  uniformly 
proud  reserve  with  her  brother  since  her  engage- 
ment, caused  by  her  knowledge  of  his  disapproval 
of  it ;  and  had  so  often  displayed  a  pettish  sense 
of  injiu-y  when  he  had  tried  to  do  away  with  this 
uncomfortable  mood,  that  he  had  given  up  the 
endeavour,  and  the  brother  and  sister  had  drifted 
apart  into  an  isolation  from  each  other,  which 
Marie  alone  had  power  to  put  an  end  to.  A  dim 
remembrance  of  the  letters  I  had  conveyed  to 
Kennedy  from  Rachel,  when  I  was  a  child,  floated 
before  my  mind,  but  the  cold  formal  inquiry  after 
my  health  came  between  me  and  all  present  specu- 
lation. I  stifled  the  yearning  disappointment  as 
I  best  could,  and  laid  the  letter  down. 

"  I  have  read  it,  Marie,"  I  said,  softly,  as  she  did 
not  move. 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  why  don't  you  triumph, 
and  say,  '  I  told  you  so  ? ' " 

"  Dear  Marie,"  I  said,  getting  up,  and  bending 
over  her,  "  don't  say  such  unkind  things." 

"  Well,  I  won't ;  but  it  is  a  little  humiliating  to 
find  oneself  taken  in  so  completely." 

This  speech  reassured  me ;  there  could  be  no 
affection  if  she  thought  of  herself  first, 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

"  Sorry  !  "  she  cried,  starting  up  impatiently,  "  I 
am  glad !  rejoiced  to  have  got  out  of  the  hateful 


mess.  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  having 
had  courage  to  tell  me  what  you  did." 

"  But  poor  Sir  Victor  "  I  was  beginning. 

"  Poor  Sir  Victor  !  "  she  repeated,  in  an  accent 
of  scorn  ;  "  he  may  find  some  other  way  of  paying 
his  debts.  Oh,  Maud  !  "  and  her  voice  suddenly 
sank,  "  what  a  fool  I  have  been  ;  and  I  was 
greatly  astonished  to  see  her  eyes  soften  with 
tears. 

I  kissed  her,  and  tried  to  say  something  con- 
soling, but  she  interrupted  me.  "  Miss  Gray  will 
be  coming  down  directly,  I  suppose,  and  I  don't 
want  her  to  see  me  ;  will  you  come  up  to  me  this 
afternoon  ? " 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  town  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  ;  I  shall  remain  here  until  I  hear  the 
Charringtons  are  out  of  England.  I  don't  want  to 
see  one  of  them  again.  I  don't  think  Kennedy 
will  follow  now  !  Good-bye,  Maud.  I  wonder  if 
I  shall  ever  feel  contented  with  my  lot  !  " 

I  went  up  to  Erleswode  in  the  afternoon,  as  she 
desired,  and  found  her  sitting  listlessly  on  the  rug, 
with  a  dispirited  look  on  her  fiice. 

"  Here  is  a  message  from  Ken,"  she  said,  as  I 
entered ;  "he  will  be  here  to-morrow :  I  would 
much  rather  have  been  alone." 

I  felt  my  heart  beat  too  much  to  allow  of  my 
speaking. 

"  Ken  is  very  good,"  Marie  continued,  "  but  he 
doesn't  understand  me  a  bit.  He  thinks  me  capri- 
cious and  changeable  and  trifling  ;  but  I  only  want 
love,  and  that  is  a  thing  I  have  never  had  since 
my  father  died." 

"  Your  brother  loves  you,  Marie,  I  am  sure ; 
how  can  you  think  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  loves  me,"  she  said  impatiently, 
"  with  the  sort  of  love  relations  must  have  for  one 
another,  but  I  want  something  more  than  that," 
and  she  looked  gloomily  into  the  red  coals. 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  put  my  arm  round 
her  neck,  longing  to  say  the  words  that  came  into 
my  mind,  and  yet  withheld  by  timidity  from  doing 
so.  While  I  hesitated,  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
door-bell,  a  little  bustle  in  the  hall,  and  Kennedy 
entered  the  room.  We  both  got  up  from  our 
sitting  position.  Marie  went  forward  to  greet  her 
brother,  and  I  stood  apart.  Wlien  first  words  and 
explanations  were  over,  he  turned  to  me. 

"  Is  she  not  thin  and  pale  ? "  said  Marie,  as  we 
shook  hands. 

"  I  am  c[uite  well,"  I.  said,  hastily,  "  but  I  must 
go  now,  for  Rachel  will  be  waiting  tea,"  and  I 
hurried  away. 

It  was  on  the  following  morning  that  Dr.  Lee 
asked  me  if  I  would  teach  Mrs.  Moore's  children, 
and  I  hailed  thankfully  the  prospect  of  regular  em- 
ployment, as  a  refuge  from  harassing  and  regretful 
thoughts. 

To  be  continued. 


ARTISTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  art  of  Etching,  only  known  in  England  as 
the  pastime  of  artists  and  accomplished  amateurs, 
has  been  recently  re%dved  as  a  productive  art  in 
France.  This  art  has  never  been  wholly  extinct  in 
Europe  since  the  days  of  Rembrandt ;  but  the 
apathy  of  the  public  to  it,  and  the  consequent  con- 
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tempt  of  the  publishers  to  "  a  kind  of  engraving 
which  would  not  sell,'''  have  prevented  its  spread. 

In  Paris  there  has  lately  seemed  an  opening  for 
it,  and  seven  or  eight  artists  are  now  living  entirely 
by  it  there,  of  whom  Meryon  is  the  most  gifted. 
Victor  Hugo  said  of  his  works,  "  They  are  visions." 
The  wonder  of  them  is  that  it  is  equally  true  they 
are  facts.  He  is  a  poet,  always  trying  to  describe 
accurately  what  he  has  seen,  yet,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, infusing  the  poetic  element  everywhere.  His 
genius  seems  to  have  been  aroused  by  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  French  Emperor — by  his  ruin  of 
the  dirty  Gothic  picturesque  streets  of  old  Paris, 
narrow  and  nauseous  to  one  sense,  no  doubt,  but 
dearer  to  many  veteran  Parisians  than  the  gay, 
broad,  gas-lighted  roads  of  the  new  Imperial  city. 

A  poet  was  needed  to  celebrate  the  last  hours  of 
old  Paris:  and,  as  ever  in  human  life,  the- need 
created  the  need-supplier. 

Love  for  his  birthplace  made  Charles  Meryon,  a 
sailor  and  naval  officer,  give  up  the  sea,  and  devote 
himself,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  to  record- 
ing, first  in  one  material  and  then  in  another,  till 
he  struck  a  vein  in  which  he  is  unrivalled — the 
chronicles  of  the  ancient  walls  and  house-fronts, 
roofs,  and  roads  of  his  beloved  Paris.  His  style  in 
etching  is  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  to  be 
between  Albert  Diirer  and  Turner,  the  masters  of 
the  respective  beauties  of  precision  and  of  mystery. 

Meryon  is  a  true  genius,  full  of  earnestness, 
originality,  and  imagination.  He  is  happily  not 
alone  in  these  gifts,  although  first  in  them. 

The  French  Etching  CIuIj  was  originally  formed 
in  a  meeting  of  artists  held  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1862.  Cadart  is  the  publisher,  and  issues  monthly 
a  magazine  of  etching  articles—  so  giving  thouo-hts 
to  the  world  with  the  etching  needle,  instead  of  the 
fen.  Five  beautiful  plates  are  in  each  monthly 
number.  They  are  safely  sent  by  post  by  Cadart, 
in  the  Eue  de  Kichelieu  ;  the  annual  subscription 
is  fifty  francs  ;  each  separate  plate  may  be  had  for 
one  franc  and  a  half. 

It  may  be  asked  to  define  etchiiig.  To  quote 
from  a  competent  authority,  Mr.  Hamerton,  it  is 
"  autographic  sketching  on  copper,  bitten  in  with 
aquafortis."  The  peculiarity  of  it  consists  in  its 
great  abhreviation,  like  letters  written  in  a  hurried 
handwriting,  full  of  .  marks  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual writer."  "  It  is  a  lump  of  jDure  native  gold 
dug  out  of  the  artist's  brain,  and  not  yet  alloyed 
for  general  circulation,  but  charged  with  intelli- 
gence, and  saturated  with  significance." 

It  is  sometimes  considered  "  an  irresistible  ar- 
tistic instinct." 


REVIEW. 

The   Scot  Abroad.     By  John  Hill  Burton. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Those  who  have  read  "  The  Book  Hunter  "  Avill 
gladly  welcome  another  work  by  the  same  author. 
The  title  he  has  given  to  these  two  little  volumes  is 
perhaps  not  one  calculated  to  attract  the  general 
reader.  The  Scottish  Lion  has  taken  up  rather  an 
aggressive  attitude  of  late.  He  has  been  trying  to 
make  the  world  acknowledge  that  thistles  are  hand- 
somer than  roses,  and  the  world  will  only  say  that 
they  are  quite  as  prickly,  if  not  more  so.  * 


Mr.  Burton's  book  may  be  opened  without  fear 

of  scratches.  His  aim  is  a  very  peaceful  one.  His 
preface  tells  us  that,  "  having  devoted  the  time  at 
his  disposal  to  the  reconstruction,  from  the  begin- 
ning, of  the  history  of  Scotland  in  its  present  re- 
ceived shape,  he  has  been  tempted  to  leave,  from 
time  to  time,  the  beaten  road,  and  follow  up  the 
nearest  openings  iuto  districts  where  he  could 
wander  at  large,  free  from  the  responsibilities  which 
attend  on  history-making.  He  will  be  glad  if  the 
good-natured  reader  take  this  off"ering  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  treat  it  as  a  holiday  ramble  through 
some  secluded  scenes  in  history  and  literature." 

Mr.  Burton's  first  volume  is-almost  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  ancient  league  between  France  and 
Scotland  ;  including,  of  course,  passing  notices  of 
the  leading  personages  in  both  nations,  and  finish- 
ing with  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  trace 
which  that  league  has  left  on  the  habits  and  prac- 
tices, the  languages,  the  laws,  the  religion  and 
the  architecture  of  Scotland. 

The  second  volume  more  strictly  fulfils  the 
promise  of  the  title  page.  It  consists  of  biogra- 
phical notices  of  Scottish  exiles  in  all  lands.  These 
are  classed  under  various  heads,  and  the  chapters 
are  named  accordingly — The  Scholar  and  Author  ; 
The  Soldier;  The  Statesman;  The  Artist.  Of 
these  the  first  will  naturally  be  the  most  interesting 
to  the  learned.  The  second  and  third  to  the 
general  reader.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  is  not  a 
book  to  be  read  straight  through  —  book-club 
fashion.  Those  who  treat  it  so,  will  probably  say 
of  it  as  the  lady  did  of  "Johnson's  Dictionary," 
viz.  "  that  it  was  clever,  but  that  there  v/as  a  want 
of  connexion  in  it."  It  wants  to  be  studied  and 
kept  by  one  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  which  latter 
capacity,  thanks  to  its  excellent  index,  it  will  be 
found  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Burton  is  evidently  a  man  of  deep  and  varied 
reading.  He  has  diligently  trodden  both  the  high- 
ways and  the  by-ways  of  history.  He  is,  there- 
fore, fully  qualified  to  act  as  a  guide  on  that  journey, 
of  which  the  aim  and  object  is  to  arrive  at  truth. 

There  are  many  routes.  Some  recommend 
writing  a  nation's  story  at  full  length.  They 
would  commence  with  Prince  Vortigeru,  and  bring 
us  down  to  Queen  Victoria.  They  would  say,  like 
the  giant  in  tlie  tairy  tale  :  "  Conunencez  au  com- 
mencement, mon  ami,  s'il  vous  plait  :  car,  tons  ces 
recits  qui  commencent  par  le  milieu  ne  font  que 
m'embrouiller  la  tete."  Other  people  recommend 
the  student  of  history  to  select  a  particular  period, 
and  trace  it  out  by  means  of  contemporary  biogra- 
phies.   Mr.  Burton  shall  speak  for  himself  : — 

"  So  long  as  it  remains  a  fixed  principle  that  every 
writer  of  biography  is  to  bring  his  hero  through, 
attributing  to  him  all  the  virtues  under  heaven,  and 
fighting  with  splenetic  bitterness  against  every  accu- 
sation, it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  autobiogra],)hies  in 
which  people  speak  about  their  own  conduct  in  a 
sensible,  business-like  way,  without  attempting  to 
make  themselves  out  better  than  the  best  men  of  their 
day,  or  even  very  much  better  than  they  really  are. 
It  is  from  good  sort  of  fellows — not  wiser  than  their 
neighbours,  and  not  pretending  to  be  better — telling 
facts  without  much  consciousness  of  their  significancr-, 
that  we  knov/  the  truth  about  liistory,  and  the  con- 
dition of  governments  and  peoples.  Take  up  any 
ordinary  history,  and  see  what  it  says  about  any 
campaign.  Take  the  European  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  example.    There  are  sentences 
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duly  turned  and  balanced  about  ravaging  a  territory 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  sweeping  away  the 
fruit  of  the  soil,  and  the  produce  of  industry,  sub- 
jecting the  people  to  the  horrors  of  military  licence, 
without  respect  for  age  or  sex,  &c.  &c. ,  and  yet,  if  we 
read  a  memoir  of  any  actor  in  such  scenes,  we  find 
him  accredited  to  the  world  by  his  biographer  as 
everything  that  is  disinterested  and  'gentlemanly,' 
according  to  our  modern  notions  of  '  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.'  Hence  the  use  of  people  telling  their 
own  story  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  the 
lights  conferred  upon  them. " 

All  this  is  true — and  well  said.  And  no  less 
true  is  one  of  the  closing  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Burton's 
most  brilliant  chapter,  that  on  "  The  Soldier  "  : — 

"  It  is  not,  after  all,  an  entirely  satisfactory  task  to 
celebrate  services  like  these.  A  nation  that  can  show 
unrivalled  courage  and  endurance  in  the  defence  of  its 
own  independence  need  not  covet  the  lustre  of  suc- 
cess in  foreign  causes.  That  so  many  Scotsmen  should 
have  thus  distinguished  themselves  abroad,  was  the 
fruit  of  their  country's  sufferings  rather  than  of  its 
success.  The  story  of  it  all  reminds  one  how  dreary  a 
thing  it  is  that  a  community  should  have  to  dismiss 
the  choicest  of  its  children  from  its  own  bosom,  and 
how  hajipy  is  the  condition  of  a  state  which,  under  a 
strong  and  free  government,  has  resources  enough  to 
keep  its  most  active  and  adventurous  citizens  at  work 
on  national  objects,  and  neither  lends  its  children  to 
the  stranger,  nor  calls  a  foreign  force  into  its  own 
soil." 

It  may  possibly  be  said  of  the  volumes  before  us, 
that  their  main  interest  will  be  for  those  whose 
ancestral  history  it  tells.  But  even  if  the  fact  be 
so,  they  will  find  many  readers. 

Some  one  said  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  (and  made 
him  very  angry  by  the  remark),  that,  go  where  you 
will,  you  will  find  "  A  Scot,  a  rat,  and  a  Newcastle 
grindstone."  But  there  are  touches  of  nature 
which  make  "  the  whole  world  akin,"  of  such  is 
the  sweet  bit  of  romance  in  the  life  of  Keith,  Earl 
Marshal. 

Our  author  suggests  that  Thackeray  may  be  in- 
debted to  this  story  for  one  of  the  j)rettiest  bits  in 
"  The  NewTomes."    And  it  seems  not  unlikely. 

The  reader  is  advised  to  examine  for  himself. 

Note. — Among  so  many  facts  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  some  slight  errors  creep  in.  There  is  one  in  vol.  i. 
p.  101.  The  too  well-known  John  Murray,  secretary 
to  Prince  Charles  Edward,  was,  as  Mr.  Burton  states, 
a  Peebleshire  man,  but  lirouglitim  is  no  "mere  croft 
or  paddock  ;"  it  is  a  manor  of  considerable  importance, 
so  much  so  as  once  to  have  been  a  parish.  Murray, 
"the  apostate,"  as  his  victims  call  him,  sold  Broughton 
some  years  after  the  connexion  of  the  two  names  had 
become  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  He  came  of  the 
Murrays  of  Stanhope,  and  in  course  of  time  succeeded 
to  the  headship  of  that  family,  and  to  the  baronetcy 
attached  to  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  COMMITTEE,  comprising,  amongst  others, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Foley,  F.  Y.  Hurlstone  and  J.  Wool- 
ner,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
suitable  monument  over  the  tomb  of  William 
Behnes,  and  of  presenting  a  bust  of  the  deceased 
sculptor  to  the  country.  These  memorials  are 
assuredly  not  more  than  are  due  to  a  man  of  un- 
happy life,  but  of  original  and  productive  genius. 
— Athenmim. 


DOMESTIC  STATE  PAPEKS. 

Charles  I.    1631  to  1633. 

Eecord  Office.    Edited  by  J.  Bruce.  Published 

under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Extract  from  preface  by  the  editor  : — "  One  of 
the  most  valuable  papers  in  this  volume  is  a  form  of 
daily  prayer  wholly  in  the  king's  own  handwriting. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  its  origin  as  a 
separate  composition,  nor  to  find  any  evidence  of 
its  authorshij)."  It  contains  nothing  "  which  may 
be  regarded  as  specially  applicable  to  the  king's 
royal  condition.  It  therefore  looks  to  me  like  a 
fair  copy  of  a  prayer  intended  for  general  use, 
made  by  the  king  ;  but  it  is  observable  that,  if  it 
be  the  case,  the  king  adopted  his  own  peculiar 
spelling — a  spelling  founded  on  the  Scottish  pro- 
nunciation, which  clung  to  him  during  his  life. 
The  prayer  is  written  on  the  blank  half  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  was  originally  inscribed  a  list  of 
the  Lent  preachers  in  1631-2." 

Prayer  in  the  Handwriting  of  Charles  L 
{Dom.  Corresp.  Charles  1st  Vol.  211,  No.  91.) 
Good  Lord  I  thanke  thee  for  keeping  mee  this 
day  (night)  I  humbly  beseeche  thee  to  keepe  mee 
this  night  (day)  from  all  dangers  or  mischances 
that  may  happen  to  my  Boddie  &  all  evell  thoughts 
w'^  may  assalt  or  hurt  my  Sowel,^  for  J.  Xt.  his 
sake  :  And  Looke  upon  me  thy  unworthie  servant, 
who  heere  prostrates  himselfe  at  thy  Throne  of 
gTace,  but  Looke  upon  mee,  0  Father  through  the 
merites  and  mediation  of  J.  Xt  thy  beloved  Sone 
in  whom  thou  art  onlie  v/ell  pleased  ;  for  of  my  selfe 
I  am  not  worthie  to  stand  in  thy  presence,  or  to 
speake  withe  my  uncleane  lips,  to  thee,  most  holly 
&  seternal  God  :  for  Thou  knowest  that  in  Sinne 
I  was  conceaved  and  borne  &  that  euer  since  I 
have  liued  in  Iniquetie,  so  that  I  haue  broken 
all  thy  Holly  Comandements,  by  sinfull  motions, 
euell  words,  &  wicked  works,  omitting  many 
cleuties  I  ought  to  doe,  and  comitting  manie  vyces, 
which  thou  hast  forbidden  under  paiue  of  heauie 
displeasure  :  as  for  Sinnes  0  Lord  they  are  in- 
numerable ;  in  the  multitude  therefore  of  thy 
mercies  &  by  the  merites  of  J.  Xt.  I  entreate  thy 
Deuine  Majestie,  that  thou  wouldest  not  enter  into 
jugement  with  thy  seruant ;  nor  bee  extreame  to 
marke  what  is  done  amisse,  but  bee  thou  mercifuU 
to  mee  &  washe  away  all  my  Sinnes,  with  the  merits 
of  that  pretius  blood  that  J.  Xt.  shed  for  mee,  and 
not  only  washe  away  all  my  Sinnes,  but  also  to 
purge  my  hart  by  holly  ^  Spirit,  from  the  drosse  of 
my  naturall  corruption  :  and  as  thou  doest  add 
dayes  to  my  life,  so  (good  Lord)  add  repentance  to 
my  dayes,  that  when  I  have  past  this  mortall  lyfe, 
I  may  bee  a  partaker  of  thy  euerlasting  kingdome, 
throught  ^  Jesus  Christ  our  Lorde." 

The  Use  of  the  "  If  "  Aspirate.  -  In  Dean 
Alford's  notes  on  the  English  language,  styled  "  The 
Queen's  English,"  Ave  find  in  sec.  55  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  liumhle  was  pronounced  by  the  translators 
of  King  James'  Bible  with  the  h  aspirate,  and  infer- 
entially  that  it  was  so  pronounced  by  correct  speakers 
in  1611.  The  Dean  has  adopted  the  analytical  method 
in  order  to  get  at  this  conclusion.    The  method  of 

1  Sic. 
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reasoning  from  internal  evidence,  in  matters  of  lan- 
guage, is  very  treacherons.  Critics  in  genei-al,  and 
those  wlio  investigate  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
especially,  are  fond  of  a  process  of  reasoning  \\hich 
enahles  them  to  show  their  acumen,  and  assists  them 
in  building  uj)  a  system  destined,  perhaps,  to  he  over- 
thrown hy  the  next  generation  of  investigators. 
Language  is  of  so  Protean  a  character,  that  the  wise 
critic  is  always  somcAvhat  doubtful  of  the  correctness 
of  the  results  which  he  gets  to  by  the  analytical  pro- 
cess. The  historical  method  is  the  one  which  the 
searcher  after  truth  should  adopt  when  he  can  do  so. 
Now,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  jjossess  Ben  Jonson's 
English  Grammar,  compiled  certainly  anterior  to 
1637,  and  probably  giving  us  an  aspect  of  the  lan- 
guage as  sjioken  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  that  grammar  we  read  as  follows  : — 
"  In  some  words  it  (the  h)  is  written  but  sounded 
without  power;  as  host,  Jioncst,  humble;  where  the 
vowel  is  heard  without  the  aspiration,  as,  ost,  onest, 
iimble."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  Dean 
and  his  censors  should  have  used  too  often  trenchant 
language  and  positive  assertion  in  treating  philological 
([uestions,  which,  like  questions  of  dogma,  do  not 
always  admit  of  scientific  determination.  He  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  great  mental  faculties  may 
exist  in  an  individual  remarkable  for  his  scientific 
knovv^ledge  but  strikingly  incorrect  in  his  language. 
His  censors,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  seem  "to  re- 
collect that  a  man  may  be  a  very  acute  critic  without 
being  an  elegant  or  even  a  correct  writer. — Athenceum. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

QUEEN  MAB'S  GRIEVANCE. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  one  of  my  nightly  visits  to  a 
household  where  I  own  I  never  yet  saw  such  order 
as  to  be  tempted  to  drop  a  tester  in  the  shoe  of 
any  of  the  inmates,  I  observed  an  open  book,  the 
contents  of  which  were  such  a  terrible  shock  to  me, 
that  my  cobweb  reins  dropped  from  my  hands, 
and  my  gnats  fairly  flew  away  with  me. 

Our  inalienable  right  to  the  Foxglove  is  con- 
tested in  the  Lusmore  or  fairy  cap  of  Ireland,  the 
Frauen  handschuh,  or  lady's  glove  of  Germany — 
Frigga's  glove,  observe. 

True  it  is  that  your  ancestors,  too  humble  and 
cautious  to  offend  us  by  a  broad  mention  of  our 
names,  spoke  of  our  blossom  as  the  Folks'-glove, 
the  good  people's  glove  ;  and  some  botanist,  writ- 
ing by  his  own  dull  ear,  rendered  this  into  Fox- 
glove, to  which  we  submitted  quietly,  as  knowing 
that  it  was  better  for  you  profane  and  ignorant 
mortals  not  to  be  too  familiar  with  the  mention  of 
things  like  ourselves.  But  now  to  be  reft  alto- 
gether of  our  gloves,  and  have  them  turned  over 
to  be  semi-Latin,  semi-English  words  is  more  than 
we  can  stand. 

Ariel  whispers  me  that  he  never  heard  Prospero 
term  anything  red  fosco ;  he  always  used  it  for 
anything  dark  or  dismal,  such  as  Sycorax's  cave, 
or  the  colour  of  a  heavy  cloud,  Faer  fosco,  as  Dante 
calls  it.  And  as  to  terming  the  hue — those  beau- 
teous purple-red  bell— /o5co,  he  would  as  soon 
have  called  them  black  at  once.  Puck,  who  has 
been  hard  at  work  in  a  prej^aratory  school  pinch- 
ing the  masters  who  have  not  taught  the  boys 
grammar,  tells  me  that  he  stole  a  glance  at  the  leaf 


of  a  torn  dictionary,  and  that  fuscus  there  meant 
dark  brown,  or  gloomy.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  which  is  most  insulted,  ourselves,  the  Fox- 
glove, or  the  language,  and  I  prepare  my  sharpest 
nips  for  Mr.  Chambers,  who,  I  understand,  has  thus 
misled  you. 

In  the  name  of  all  my  Court, 

Mab  R. 


QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Answers  to  queries  are  requested  to  he  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Publisher,  before  the 
nth  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
2')aniecl  ivith  the  real  name  and  address  of  the 
ivriter,  not  necessarily  for  ^publication,  but  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

2.  I  think  "Enquirer"  will  find  the  "  History  of 
Britisli  India  from  the  earliest  English  Intercourse," 
by  Charles  Macfarlane  (published  by  G.  Eoutledge 
and  Co.,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill),  answer  her  pur- 
pose. N. 

3.  Nous  ne  croyons  pas  que  les  Martyrs  de  Paul 
Delaroche  ait  rapport  a  Ste.  Genevieve  celle-ci  etant 
Vierge  et  non  Martyr.  Yoici  lapegende — Ste.  Gene- 
vieve etait  fille  d'un  laboureur  habitant  de  Nanterre, 
petit  village  entre  Paris  et  St.  Germain.  Dans  son 
jeune  age  elle  fut  presentee  a  St.  Germain,  eveque 
d'Auxerres,  qui  reconnnanda  a  ses  parents  d'elever 
leur  fille  avec  un  soin  tout  special,  car  elle  deviendrait 
une  grande  Sainte.  Ste.  Genevieve  fiit  nommee 
patronne  de  Paris  pour  avoir  sauve  la  ville  du  pillage 
d'Attila.  Elle  est  representee  gardant  quelcpies 
moutons  et  filaut  une  quenouille.  Son  tombeau,  dans 
I'Eglise  qui  porte  son  nom,  est  encore  aujourd'hui 
en  grande  veneration  parmi  les  Parisiens.  On  y  con- 
duit les  enfants  afin  de  leur  faire  toucher  son  reliquaire, 
qui  doit,  dit-on,  les  preservoir  de  tout  danger.  Les 
gateaux  de  Nanterre  qui  se  vendent  a  la  porte  du 
jardin  des  Tuileries  rappellent  la  coutume  qu'on  avait 
au  convent  du  Nanterre  de  donner  k  chaque  pelerin 
qui  s'y  presentait,  un  petit  pain."        E.  Young. 


QUERIES. 

1.  Which  quality  gives  most  power  to  man — a 
vivid  imagination,  a  ready  apprehension,  or  a  re- 
tentive memory  ;  and  why  ?  I. 

2.  Why  is  the  last  week  in  Lent  by  some  called 
Passion  Week  and  by  some  Holy  Week  ?      M.  H. 

3.  There  is  a  Cornish  Saint  called  S.  Winnoe  or 
Winnow:  has  he  anything  to  do  Avith  S.  Wenceslaus? 

A.  Y. 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

L. — It  is  perfectly  open  to  any  one,  whether  subscriber 
or  not,  to  send  queries  or  contributions  for  inser-, 
tion.  Unless  the  queries  were  arrant  nonsense,  they 
would  certainly  find  a  place. 

The  tvriter  of  A  Town  Letter  is  warmly  thanJced. 

A.  G.'s  quotation  is  too  long. 
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The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good." — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

The  past  month  is  one  which  does  not  require 
much  explanation.  Things  have  all  seemed  to  go 
on  in  a  sort  of  quiet  way,  befitting  the  autumnal 
season,  which  by  this  time  has  advanced  a  good  deal 
onwards.  People  who  write  newspapers,  editors 
and  special  correspondents,  have  all  been  taking 
holiday,  and  events  have  been  kind  to  their  substi- 
tutes, and  have  generally  spoken  for  themselves, 
not  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  any  very 
great  elucidation. 

The  principal  occurrence  of  importance  abroad — 
and  that  not  so  much  important  in  itself,  as  that  it 
reminds  us  of  great  events  which  have  taken  place, 
and  seems  to  foretell  more  which  yet  may  follow — 
was  a  riot,  long  since  quelled,  at  Turin.  It  was  on 
occasion  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  Italy  from 
thence  to  Florence.  It  did  seem  unbefitting  that 
the  Piedmontese  town,  which  was  a  good  enough 
capital  for  King  Victor  Emanuel  when  he  ruled 
over  Sardinia  only,  should  remain  his  head-quarters 
when  his  dominion  was  so  largely  extended.  The 
inhabitants  of  Turin,  however,  naturally  enough 
felt  the  abandonment  of  their  city,  and  expressed 
their  feelings  in  a  riot,  which  was  quelled,  after 
considerable  bloodshed,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
populace  and  the  military,  and  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry.  The  final  withdrawal 
of  the  French  from  Eome  has  also  been  decided  on 
during  the  course  of  this  month.  The  troops  which 
are  at  present  supposed  to  support  the  Pope  there 
are  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  two  years  ;  and  as 
only  a  few  months  ago  our  readers  were  reminded 
how  it  first  came  to  pass  that  the  French  so-called 
protection  was  begun  in  Rome,  it  is  not  necessary 
further  to  dwell  upon  it  now. 

The  great  gunpowder  explosion  in  the  Kentish 
marshes,  of  which  we  give  full  accounts  elsewhere, 
still  remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  a  mystery. 

11. 


Those  who  could  have  explained  it  are  buried  in 
the  ruins,  which  lay  for  a  mile  beyond  the  actual 
scene  of  the  disaster.  It  is  supposed,  almost  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  it  originated  Arst  in  the  barges  which 
were  being  unloaded  by  the  river-side  ;  and  when 
we  come  to  analyse  the  matter,  it  seems  even  more 
extraordinary  such  an  accident  never  having  hap- 
pened before,  than  its  occurring  now.  When  we 
loiow  how  small  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  goes  to 
produce  an  explosion  on  a  small  scale,  and  how  dread- 
fully frequent  little  gunpowder  accidents  are,  we  can 
scarcely  help  being  surprised  that  magazine  explo- 
sions are  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  We  hear 
of  innumerable  precautions — men  obliged  even  to 
wear  felt-slippers,  lest  the  nails  in  their  ordinary 
shoes  sliouid  grate  against  a  stone,  and  so  cause 
sparks,  which  might  communicate  with  the  powder  ; 
and,  of  course,  there  were  people  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  these  regulations  carried  out.  Still,  when 
one  remembers  how  rash  custom  makes  the  most  of 
us,  and  how  children  and  uneducated  people  are 
apt  to  neglect  a  precaution,  simply  because,  not 
seeing  the  necessity  of  it,  and  finding  it  irksome, 
they  have  not  found  the  neglect  productive  of  any 
disaster  hitherto,  we  do  not  think  that  such  a  cata- 
strophe happening  from  time  to  time,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, need  cause  any  great  surprise  ;  rather,  the 
infrequency  of  them  should  be  cause  of  thank- 
fulness. 

The  Long  Vacation,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  is 
always  a  great  time  for  gatherings  and  meetings  of 
every  description,  and  the  past  month  has  been 
largely  occupied  with  them.  Indeed,  what  with 
choral  festivals  in  large  towns  and  villages,  and 
harvest-homes  in  a  great  many  places,  large  and 
small,  September  and  October  are  busy  months  in 
the  provinces — not  to  mention  the  meetings,  agri- 
cultural and  other,  where  Members  of  Parliament 
meet  their  constituents,  to  fight  over  again,  in  fancy, 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  landlords 
persuade  their  farmers  to  improve  their  land,  and 
do  well  by  their  labourers.    Besides  these  local 
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meetings,  the  West  of  England  has  been  the  scene 
of  three  enormous  gatherings,  of  very  opposite  cha- 
racter one  to  the  other — the  British  Association, 
held  at  Bath  ;  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science,  at  Bristol ;  and  the  Church  Con- 
gress, also  at  Bristol.  The  British  Association  is  a 
scientific  gathering  properly  so  called  :  while  it 
lasted,  many  subjects  of  deep  interest  were  dis- 
cussed, which  only  those  who  understood  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  could  hope  properly  to  enter  into. 
The  second  is  an  association,  the  debates  of  which 
almost  everybody,  with  common  attention,  could 
understand.  The  aim  ©f  the  association,  as  is  im- 
plied by  its  title,  is  the  improvement  of  the  country 
at  large  in  manners,  knowledge,  and  civilization. 
At  its  meetings,  persons  qualified  to  speak  give 
reports  and  read  papers,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
tending  to  a  general  improvement  in  the  existing 
state  of  things  ;  which  papers  are  made  the  subject 
of  general  discussion  ^afterwards.  On  the  same 
plan,  but  carried  on  in  a  different  and  graver  tone, 
is  the  Church  Congress,  chiefly  attended  by  the ' 
clergy,  with,  however,  a  good  sprinkling  of  the 
laymen  of  the  Church. 

While  on  the  subject  of  meetings  and  discussions 
and  scientific  inquiries,  it  seems  almost  called  for 
that  a  few  words  should  be  said  on  the  tone  which 
Young  England  would  be  wise  to  take,  when,  as 
may  unfortunately  happen  to  some,  they  are  thrown 
amongst  those  who,  thinking  much  of  their  own 
little  learning,  throw  discredit  and  doubt  on  what 
rests  on  surer  foundations  than  any  human  know- 
ledge. For  the  young,  those  who  ca7i  know  nothing, 
and  who  would  only  hurt  a  cause  which  does  not 
need  their  advocacy,  the  only  advice  to  give  is, 
that  they  turn  from  such  suggestions  as  they  would 
from  bad  language,  or  bad  books,  without  a  word 
of  answer.  It  is  not  well  for  such  even  to  read 
controversial  books  on  the  right  side.  Examples, 
unhappily,  are  not  wanting  of  those  who  have, 
through  half-knowledge,  wandered  into  deadly 
error.  Let  us  leave  the  refutation  of  these  errors 
in  the  hands  of  those  qualified  to  answer  them, 
resting  in  the  conviction  that  this  can  be,  and  has 
been  done.  There  are  things  in  geological  science 
which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  diff'er  from  the  accounts 
of  the  Creation,  and  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
world.  Some,  many,  of  these  things  have  been 
proved,  on  closer  investigation,  not  to  diff'er,  but 
only  to  add  proof  to  the  veracity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Some  still  remain  unanswered,  and  for  them 
we  have  the  comfort  of  thinking,  either  that  the 
scientific  deductions  were  false,  as  all  deductions 
of  fallible  men  are  apt  to  be,  or  that  they  are 
truths  indeed,  but  truths  only  half  worked  out— 
perhaps  left  so  for  a  trial  of  faith,  or  for  the  per- 
fecting of  our  trust  in  God's  revealed  Word. 
The  more  thoughtful  of  us  all  have  doubts  and 


troubles,  and  perhaps  there  are  few  thoughtful 
young  people  who  have  not  had  to  crush  down  evil 
doubts  and  suggestions.  Young  people  had  these 
long  before  it  became  the  fashion,  as  it  is,  unhap- 
pily, too  much  now,  to  nurse  and  dwell  upon  them, 
till,  perhaps,  from  disordered  fancies,  passing  like 
moving  clouds  away,  they  grow  into  our  very  selves, 
and  sadden  and  darken  and  overshadow  all  our 
life. 

There  are  brave,  learned  Christian  men  enough 
to  meet  these  doubts  and  scepticisms.  Let  women 
and  young  people  be  very  thankful  that  their  duty 
calls  them  to  a  very  different  line— to  love  and  to 
believe  and  to  do  as  God,  in  His  Church,  has  ever 
taught  them. 

 4— 

'  SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

A  letter  folloiving  any  paragrcqjh  in  the  News  Sum- 
mary refers  to  fuller  detail  elsewhere,  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  indicated  hy  the  same  letter. 

[September  28.] 

AMEmcA.  —  Se2)teonher  13.  — General  M'Clellan's 
letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Chicago  nomination  causes 
a  split  in  the  Democratic  party.  The  peace  section 
declare  that  he  lias  accepted  the  nomination,  but  that 
he  does  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  that  it  will  not  support  his  election. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says  the  true  road  to  peace 
lies  in  an'offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  the  North 
and  South  against  the  world,  with  separate  Govern- 
ments for  domestic  affairs. 

16.  — General  Grant  arrives  at  Washington. 
Secretary  Stanton  orders  the  draft  to  take  place  on 

the  19th  inst.  in  all  those  States  which  have  not 
supplied  their  full  quota. 

The  New  York  Democratic  State  Convention  has 
nominated  Mr.  Seymour  for  Governor. 

17.  — The  Washington  Republican  discredits  the 
rumours  that  Farragut's  vessel  had  advanced  within 
shelling  distance  of  Mobile,  and  asserts  that  the 
Admiral  will  not  attack  that  city  with  gunboats. 

Southern  journals  publish  rumours  that  Farragut's 
fleet  is  about  to  attack  "Wilmington. 

The  Confederates  under  Generals  Price  and  Shello)'', 
are  preparing  another  invasion  of  Missouri. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  preferred  by  the 
Southern  journals  to  that  of  General  M'Clellan, 
whether  regarded  either  from  the  peace  or  war  point 
of  view. 

19. — General  Sheridan  defeats  General  Early  at  the 
crossing  of  Occoquan  Creek,  in  a  battle  lasting  from 
early  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening.  Esti- 
mated Federal  loss,  3,000  ;  Confederate  loss,  5,000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  2,500  prisoners. 

[September  29.] 

France. — September  19. — Marshal  M'Mahon,  the 
new  Governor-General  of  Algeria,  reaches  his  destina- 
tion, and  is  extremely  well  received,  his  appointment 
apparently  having  given  as  much  satisfaction  there  as 
in  France,  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  issues  a 
.  firm  and  significant  proclamation. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  arrives  in  Paris. 

Queen  Christina  leaves  Paris-  for  Sjiain. 

An  Lnperial  decree  is  issued  declaring  tlie  herring 
and  mackerel  fishery  henceforward  free,  and_  sujjpress- 
ing  the  regulations  hitherto  in  force  respecting  it. 
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Tlie  Moniteur  of  this  morning  saj^s  :  ''It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Emperor  and  Emj^ress  of  Eussia 
will  probably  go  to  Nice  towards  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, where  the  Empress  thinks  of  passing  the 
winter." 

[September  30.] 
Italy. —Septembe?-  24. — The  ministry  resign  in 
consequence  of  the  late  disturbances.    General  della 
]\Iannora  consents  to  form  a  new  Administration. 

27.  — Baron  Ricasoli  arrives  in  Turin,  and  has  an 
inter\dew  with  General  della  Marmora.  It  is  con- 
firmed that  Signori  Lanza  and  Sella  have  accepted  the 
portfolios  which  were  offered  them.  The  city  is 
tranquil.  Negotiations  are  being  continued  with 
several  statesmen  to  complete  the  ministry. 

Intelligence  from  the  provinces  confirms  the  news 
of  the  favourable  reception  of  the  Franco -Italian 
treaty. 

[October  1.] 

Denmark. — September  26. — The  Czarewitch  arrives 
at  Copenhagen. 

28.  — The  betrothal  of  the  Czarewitch  to  the  Princess 
Dagmar  of  Denmark  is  formally  announced  at  the 
Castle  of  Bernstorff. 

Her  Majesty  remains  at  Balmoral.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  at  Stockholm  on  Mon- 
day, and  were  received  with  loud  cheers  from  an  im- 
mense crowd.  Early  on  Thursday  morning  Prince 
Humbert,  attended  iby  General  Eevel,  A.D.  C,  and 
Signori  di  Somma,  Cagni,  and  Gianotti,  left  London- 
bridge  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  for  Folkestone 
and  the  Continent. 

September  26. — The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  says  it 
believes  it  is  settled  that  Lord  Wodehouse  will  be 
immediately  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Franz  Miiller  is  committed  for  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Briggs. 

27. — Sixty  tradesmen  of  "Whitechapel  are  con- 
victed and  fined  for  using  false  weights  and  measures, 
■  28. — Alderman  Dakin  and  Alderman  Besley  are 
sworn  in  as  Sheriffs  for  the  City  of  London  and 
Middlesex  for  the  ensuing  year. 

29.  — Alderman  Hale  is  elected  Lord  Mayor  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  Cape  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  26th  September  by  the  Go- 
vernor, who  then  stated  that  its  assembly  for  the  first 
time  in  Graham's  Town  had  proved  completely  suc- 
cessful. Just  previous  to  the  prorogation  the  Council 
determined  to  annex  British  Caffi-aria — a  resolution 
passed,  it  is  said,  after  all  but  two  of  the  western  and 
midland  members  had  left.  Public  meetings  have 
been  held  in  King  William's  Town  repudiating  the 
incorporation.  The  Governor  was  to  have  gone  to 
Cafi"raria  for  a  short  sojourn,  when  he  would  proceed 
to  the  Free  State  to  settle  a  dispute  with  Basutoland 
about  the  boundary  line.  The  Hon.  R.  Southey  has 
been  appointed  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  place  of  the 
Hon.  R.  W.  Rawson,  now  in  England. 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna  of  the  28th  says  : 
' '  Earl  Clarendon  has  explained  to  Count  Rechberg 
the  necessity  for  bringing  the  peace  negotiations  to  a 
speedy  issue.  He  also  advocated  the  early  inaugura- 
tion of  the  rule  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  who 
would  be  recognised  by  England.  Earl  Clarendon 
further  explained  that  the  Italian  question  urgently 
required  a  solution,  and  that  should  Austria  form  a 
northern  alliance  to  oppose  the  latest  movement  of 
the  Franco-Italian  policy,  England  would  not  co- 
operate with  her,  although  the  latter  was  ready  to 
support  Austria  should  she  lean  towards  the  policy  of 


the  Western  Powers. "  To  these  overtures  the  Aus- 
trian Government  reserved  its  reply. 

America. — September  22. — General  Sheridan  again 
defeats  General  Early  at  Fisher's  Hill. 

23. — General  Fremont  and  General  Cochrane  for- 
mally withdraw  from  the  PresidentiaLcontest. 

Postmaster-General  Blair,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  i-esigns  office.  Ex-Governor  Dennison,  of 
Ohio,  succeeds  him. 

The  Democratic  peace  party  resolve  to  support 
General  M'Clellan. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  contains  a  report  that 
Sherman  has  proposed  an  informal  peace  conference 
with  the  Governor  of  Georgia  and  Vice-President 
Stephens.  Numerous  other  peace  rumours  are  cur- 
rent. 

France. —Oc^okr  1.— The  Chevalier  di  Nigra 
arrives  in  Paris  from  Turin. 

2.  — The  Moniteur  publishes  the  text  of  the  despatch 
of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  M.  de  Sartiges  on  the 
evacuation  of  Rome. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instniction  addresses  a  cir- 
cular to  the  rectors  of  the  faculties,  expressing  the 
desire  that  the  professors  should  give  voluntary 
courses  in  the  populous  cities  within  the  district  of 
their  academy,  as  will  be  done  this  winter  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  in  Paris. 

5.  — The  Empress  returns  to  Paris,  Herr  von  Bis- 
mark  leaves  Paris  for  Biarritz. 

Italy. — October  1. — The  Pope  orders  public  prayers 
and  daily  processions  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  persons  arrested  on  the 
29th  inst.  have  been  set  at  liberty. 

Another  political  meeting  is  held  at  Milan.  A  reso- 
lution is  passed  expressing  the  conviction  that  tlie 
Franco-Italian  Convention  is  a  sign  of  great  progress 
and  of  the  resurrection  of  Italy.  The  convention  is 
also  considered  to  present  the  means  of  realizing  the 
national  programme,  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
out  of  Rome.  [«] 

Greece. — October  4.  —Herr  von  Schmidthels,  the 
Prussian  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Athens, 
presents  to  King  George  a  communication  from  the 
Prussian  Government,  recognising  the  new  dynasty  in 
Greece. 

India. — September  9.  — A  telegram  from  Bombay 
states  that  Mr.  Alexander  Lawrence,  nephew  of  the 
Viceroy,  has  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  bridge. 

October  1. — A  terrific  explosion  of  gunjjowder  takes 
place  near  Erith.  [&] 

3.  — The  Globe  positively  announces  Lord  Carlisle's 
resignation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Wodehouse  as  his  successor. 

6.  — Hastings  election  takes  place,  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Leslie  (Liberal)  is  returned  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
one  over  his  opponent  Mr.  Robertson. 

The  first  raihvay  train  enters  the  City  of  London 
over  Blackfriars-bridge  to  the  new  Ludgate  station  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  which 
it  is  expected,  will  be  open  for  public  traffic  towards 
the  end  of  next  month. 

[October  9.] 

America. — Sepitemher  27. — Southern  papers  state 
that  General  Beauregard  has  received  the  command 
of  the  Confederate  armies  of  Georgia. 

29.— President  Davis,  in  a  speech  made  at  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina,  refers  to  the  recent  reverses  of 
the  Confederate  arms,  and  states  that  though  there 
was  a  temporary  gloom,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  unbroken,  and  peace  and  independence 
would  be  wrung  from  the  hated  foe.  He  urges  all 
absent  soldiers  to  return  to  the  army. 

I  I  2 
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General  Hooker  is  aT)pointed  to  command  in  the 
West. 

France. — October  2. — Lacroix's  column  in  Algeria 
defeats  the  insurgents  of  Bou  Stada  ;  and  the  Aumale 
sub-division,  under  General >  Jolivet,  repulses  an 
attack  of  1,500  insurgents,  commanded  by  the  uncle 
of  Bou  Hamza.  The  French  have  eighty-six  killed. 
General  Deligny  also  commences  operations. 

9. — The  Mediterranean  squadron  returns  to  Toulon. 

The  Government  of  Morocco  orders  the  Tangiers 
Custom-house  to  pay  the  indemnity  of  125,000  francs 
claimed  by  France,  for  the  assassination  of  a  French 
subject. 

12. — La  France  says:  ''It  is  asserted  that  news 
from  Algeria  announces  the  spread  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  tribes  amo]ig  the  natives,  who  appear  to  obey 
a  real  summons  to  a  holy  war." 

The  Pahne  publishes  a  letter  from  St.  Petersburg, 
stating  that  the  Eussian  Government  had  given  its 
adhesion  to  the  French  policy  in  the  Eoman  question. 

Austria. — October 9. — The  OesterrcischscJie  Zeitimg 
says:  **The  reduction  of  the  Austrian  army  is  a 
positive  fact.  In  Venetia  alone  the  reduction  will 
amount  to  15,000  men.  All  soldiers  on  furlough  will 
leave  Venetia  at  latest  on  Saturday  next.' ' 

Turkey. — October  5. — A  financial  crisis  prevails 
in  Constantinople.  Interest  has  risen  to  14  percent., 
and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  money  even  at  that 
rate. 

[October  13.] 

[c]  India. — Sejjtember  29. — A  telegram  from  Suez 
states  that  Sirdah  Ufzul  Khan  has  been  treacherously 
taken  prisoner  by  his  brother,  the  Ameer  of  Cabul. 

Canada.— October  1.— The  Governor  of  Canada 
has  summoned  the  colonial  Governors  to  a  conference 
to  be  held  in  Quebec  on  the  10th  inst.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  confederation  of  the  British 
provinces. 

New  Zealand. — August  6. — The  Maories  are  re- 
ported to  have  made  their  submission,  and  given  up 
their  land  as  a  token  of  sincerity.  Heavy  tines  are 
imposed  upon  them. 

[d]  October  13.  —The  war  may  be  said  to  be  at  an 
end. 

Paris.  —  October  12. — There  arc  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  representations  have  been  made  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin  by  the  English  and  French 
Governments  with  respect  to  tho  unwarrantable  pre- 
tensions of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Plenipoten- 
tiaries on  account  of  the  blockade  during  the  war. 

[October  14.] 

Elsinore. — October  9. — Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden 
pays  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  of  which  the  Ti7)ies  Correspondent  gives  an 
interesting  account,  [e] 

_  Gm^EG-E.— October  13.— The  Vienna  journals  pub- 
lish advices  from  Athens  stating  that  Earl  Kussell  had 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Greek  Cabinet,  declaring  that 
England  recognised  no  factions  in  Greece,  and  con- 
demned anarchial  demonstrations.  Earl  Eussell 
further  sttited  that  in  case  of  necessity  England  would, 
in  conjunction  with  France  and  Eussia,  take  measmx-s 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

San  Domingo.— Odo&c?'  14.— The  latest  news  from 
San  Domingo,  brought  by  the  Seine,  states  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolution  had  retired  to  Hayti,  and 
were  making  proposals  to  the  Spanish  generals  for  a 
ternunation  of  the  war. 


[October  15.] 
America. — October  7. — In  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  convention,  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee issues  an  order  that  all  persons  voting  in  the 
presidential  election  must  swear  to  oppose  an  armistice 
and  peace  negotiations  with  armed  rebels  until  con- 
stitutional laws  and  constitutional  proclamations  are 
re-established  throughout  the  State.  The  Governor 
of  Tennessee  has  conscripted  white  men  and  negroes 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age. 

[October  18.] 
Copenhagen.  —  October  16. — The   Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  are  still  at  Fredensborg.   They  will 
probably  leave  on  Wednesday. 

Paris,  October  15. 

France. — The  Constitutionnel  of  this  morning  con- 
tradicts the  news  that  the  Council  of  Marshals  would 
meet  earlier  than  usual  this  year  on  account  of  extra- 
ordinary duties. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Emperor  will  go  to  Nice  on 
the  22d  inst.  to  visit  the  Czar. 

The  Pcitrie  of  this  evening  says  : — "  The  Duke  of 
Magenta  announces  from  Algeria  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sharpness  of  the  struggle  at  some  points,  he 
is  master  of  the  situation."  It  is  stated  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Duke  of  Magenta's  despatch,  the 
selection  of  any  fresh  troops  for  Algeria  will  cease, 
the  reinforcements  already  determined  on  being  suffi- 
cient. 

Copenhagen,  October  15. 
The  Peace  Negotiations. — DagbJadct  of  to-day 
says  :—"  Should  peace  be  concluded  in  accordance 
with  the  preliminaries,  the  basis  of  the  present  order 
of  succession  would  be  overthrown,  in  which  case  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Danish  throne  would  be  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse,  and  not  Christian  IX." 

New  York. — October  7. — Affairs  in  Missouri  are 
threatening  for  the  Federal  cause.  General  Price 
continues  his  victorious  march,  and  is  moving  upon 
Jeiferson  City,  the  Capital  of  the  State. 

A  large  force  under  Magruder  and  Kirby  Smith  is 
reported  to  have  entered  Arkansas,  and  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  combined  movement  against  Little  Eock, 
and  the  capture  of  General  Steele  and  liis  army.  If 
successful,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  combine  with 
General  Price,  attack  St,  Louis,  and  proclaim  the 
annexation  of  Missouri  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

No  further  news  from  General  Grant.  It  begins  to 
be  admitted  that  the  recent  operations  at  Deep  Bottom 
and  Petersburg  are,  like  all  his  previous  movements, 
failures. 

.  [October  19.] 

France. — October  18.— A  telegram  from  Algiers  of 
the  14th  says  that  General  Jolivet  has  defeated  Si-Lala., 
and  that  several  tribes  have  made  their  submission, 

19. — The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Eussia  arrive 
at  Mulliouse,  on  their  way  to  Nice. 

A  NEW  ironclad  frigate,  the  Royal  Alfred,  is 
launched  at  Portsmouth. 

The  Gazette  contains  the  nomination  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowue  to  the  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter. 

Bombay  Mail  arrived  with  news  up  to  28th  Sep- 
tember. [/] 

Milan. — October  15. — The  Swiss  mails  attacked  by 
brigands,  [g] 

[October  24] 
VAm?i— October  21.— General  Fleury  has  returned 
to  Paris. 

It  is  considered  certain  that  an  interview  between 
the  sovereigns  of  Eussia  and  Franco  will  take  place 
very  shortly  at  Nice. 
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Copenhagen. — October  21. — Their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  will  leave 
Copenhagen  to-morrow. 

The  Flyvcposten  of  to-day,  saj^s  : — "The  peace  ne- 
gotiations at  Vienna  are  not  yet  terminated,  instruc- 
tions npon  the  financial  question  having  been  sent  as 
late  as  the  day  before  yesterday  to  the  Danish  pleni- 
potentiaries at  the  conference." 

Marseilles,  October  21. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia.— The 
Czar  and  Czarina  arrived  here  yesterday.  Their 
Majesties  passed  through  the  streets  and  along  the 
port  in  a  carriage,  and  left  this  morning  at  10.30. 
The  strictest  incognito  Avas  preserved. 

Vienna,  October  21. 
The  Aus-lrian  Reichsrath. — The,  opening  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Reichsrath  will  take  place  on  the 
12th  proximo,  consequently  four  da3^s  sooner  than 
Avas  at  first  intended. 

Turin,  October  21. 

Italy. — By  a  ro3^al  decree,  published  to-day,  the 
squadron  of  evolution,  hitherto  composed  of  two 
divisions,  is  reduced  to  one. 

A  declaration  of  Garibaldi,  in  which  the  General 
declares  himself  opposed  to  the  Franco-Italian  Con- 
vention, appears  in  the  Diritto  of  to-day. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
\OdoUr  1.] 

Walter  Savage  Landor  died  at  Florence  on 
the  17th  inst.,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

Miss  Hillune,  residing  in  Church-road,  Albion- 
road,  Stoke  Newington,  has  just  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  105  years.  She  had  resided  at  the  house  in 
which  she  died  the  whole  of  her  lifetime,  having 
been  born  there,  and  having  been  many  times 
heard  to  assert  that  during  the  whole  of  her  ex- 
istence she  had  never  slept  out  of  it.  She  kep)t  a 
small  shop  for  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles. 
She  did  not  take  to  her  bed  mitil  ten  days  before 
her  death,  and  up  to  that  time  her  books  and  ac- 
counts were  in  a  state  of  perfect  order. 

[a]  The  Evacuation  of  Eome. — The  Text  of 
THE  Franco-Italian  Treaty. — The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  Franco-Italian  Convention  : 

Art.  1.  Italy  undertakes  not  to  attack  the  pre- 
sent territory  of  the  Pope,  and  even  to  prevent  by 
force  any  attack  proceeding  from  the  exterior. 

Art.  2.  France  will  withdraw  her  troops  gradu- 
ally as  the  army  of  the  Pope  becomes  organized. 
The  evacuation  will  nevertheless  be  accomplished 
within  two  years. 

Art.  3.  The  Italian  Government  will  make  no  pro- 
test against  the  organization  of  a  Papal  army,  even 
composed  of  foreign  Catholic  volunteers,  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  tran- 
quillity both  at  home  and  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Papal  States,  provided,  however,  that  this  force 
does  not  degenerate  into  a  means  of  attack  against 
the  Italian  Government. 

Art.  4.  Italy  declares  herself  ready  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  for  assuming  a  proportional  part  of 
the  debt  of  the  former  States  of  the  Church. 

Art.  5.  The  present  Convention  will  be  ratified, 


and  the  ratifications  exchanged  within  a  fortnight, 
or  earlier  if  possible. 

(Signed)     Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

Di  Nigra. 

Pepoli. 

[6]  Gunpowder  Explosion  near  Erith. — 
Early  on  Saturday  morning  two  gunpowder  maga- 
zines, situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames, 
between  Woolwich  and  Erith,  exploded  with  terrific 
violence,  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  per- 
sons, and  carrying  consternation  and  alarm  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  for  miles 
round.  Although  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  is 
distant  about  fifteen  miles  from  Charing-cross,  the 
explosion  was  heard  and  felt  more  or  less  through- 
out the  whole  metropolis,  and  even  at  places  forty 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  spot. 

The  explosion  occurred  in  a  gunpowder  depot 
belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and 
almost  simultaneously  in  a  magazine  of  smaller 
size  used  by  Messrs.  Daye  and  Barker,  both  of 
them  located  in  the  Plumstead  marshes  on  the 
margin  of  the  Thames,  two  miles  west  of  Erith, 
and  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  village  of 
Belvedere,  on  the  North  Kent  Eailway.  Here,  on 
about  twenty  acres  of  groimd,  separated  for  ob- 
vious reasons  from  the  rest  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
scene  of  their  daily  labour,  lived  a  few  workmen 
with  their  families  in  three  cottages,  engaged  in  a 
perilous  calling.  One  was  George  Rayner,  who 
acted  as  storekeeper  in  the  depot  of  Messrs.  Hall, 
and  who  was  a  married  man  with  a  family,  and 
another  named  Walter  Silver,  also  married,  acted 
in  a  similar  capacity  under  the  Lowood  Gunpowder 
Company.  Each  of  these  had  a  cottage  to  himself 
about  100  or  200  yards  from  the  magazines,  and 
the  rest,  who  were  men  employed  in  the  larger 
depot,  occupied  a  cottage  in  common.  The  Messrs. 
Hall  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  fabri- 
cating gunpowder  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
have  executed  large  contracts,  from  time  to  time, 
both  for  our  own  and  many  foreign  Governments. 
They  have  a  large  factory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Faversham,  in  Kent,  occupying  about  200  acres  of 
ground,  part  of  the  works  at  which  were  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  the  work  of 
manufacturing  and  packing  gunpowder  is  con- 
ducted by  a  body  of  trained  artisans,  with  all  the 
safeguarcls  and  precautions  suggested  by  experience, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  the  proprietors  have 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  adjacent  land  in  order 
the  more  completely  to  seclude  their  operations 
from  the  habitations  of  men.  Their  magazine  at 
Belvedere  was  a  substantial  building,  about  fifty 
feet  square,  and  consisting  of  two  floors.  There 
were  three  distinct  explosions  immediately  follow- 
ing each  other,  and  the  belief  of  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  trade  is  that  the  first  took  place  on 
board  one  of  the  barges  ;  that  the  terrific  con- 
cussion produced'  by  it  tore  asunder  the  larger 
magazine,  and  some  of  the  burning  fragments 
alighting  in  it  caused  an  explosion  infinitely  more 
appallmg,  and  which  was  instantaneously  followed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  smaller  depot.  At  Erith 
and  Belvedere,  where  the  shock  was  most  felt,  the 
feeling  produced  by  it  is  described  as  awful  beyond 
description.  At  W"oolwich,  about  four  miles  off,  the 
first  impression  was  that  the  powder  works  in  the 
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Arsenal  had  exploded,  and  the  wives  and  families 
of  the  artisans  at  work  there  rushed  to  the  spot  in 
a  state  of  consternation.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  place,  and  they  stood  terror-stricken 
in  the  square  in  front.  Shortly  after  the  explosion 
showers  of  letters,  invoices  and  other  papers,  which 
had  been  borne  on  the  wind  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  fell  withm  the  precincts  of  the  Arsenal,  and 
clearly  indicated  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  but 
it  was  long  before  the  people  outside  could  be  per- 
suaded that  their  relatives  were  safe. 

Of  the  cottage  of  the  foreman  Eayner  nothing 
was  left  standing  but  a  bit  of  brick  wall  and  a 
doorway.  The  lifeless  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
man  himself  and  of  his  son,  a  boy,  were  found 
close  by,  and  his  wife  and  a  child  were  dug  out  of 
the  ruins  alive,  but  hurt  in  various  ways.  A  child, 
niece  of  Silver,  the  foreman  at  the  other  depot, 
was  killed,  while  he  himself  escaped  with  some 
slight  injuries.  His  wife,  fortunately,  had  gone  on 
a  visit  to  some  friends  at  Maidstone  a  few  days 
ago  and  had  not  returned.  The  cottage  in  which 
they  lived  is  simply  a  ruin,  and  the  whole  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  is  covered  with  the  cUbris  of 
the  fallen  buildings.  Those  of  the  sufferers,  nine 
in  number,  who  were  still  living,  were  conveyed 
with  as  much  care  and  speed  as  possible  to  Guy's 
Hospital. 

The  damage  done  at  Erith  in  particular,  in  the 
way  of  broken  glass  and  the  injury  to  property  in 
other  respects,  is  lamentably  great,  and  a  public 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  convened  to  decide 
upon  some  course  of  action  in  the  emergency. 
There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the  place  the  windows 
of  which  have  not  been  shattered  more  or  less, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  experiencing  much  incon- 
venience. The  windows  of  the  old  parish  church 
have  been  blown  in  among  the  rest,  as  have  also 
those  in  particular  of  a  whole  row  of  houses, 
twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  situated  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  leading  to  Bexley,  and  belonging  to  Mr. 
Everett.  The  explosion  was  heard  and  felt  at 
Uxbridge,  about  thirty  miles  off,  and  at  Windsor, 
Teddington,  and  many  other  distant  places.  Mr. 
W.  Hall,  the  principal  partner  of  the  firm  whose 
property  has  been  destroyed,  felt  the  concussion  at 
the  residence  of  Sir  N.  KnatchbuU,  at  which  he 
was  staying,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashford,  and 
about  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  spot.  For  some 
minutes  after  the  explosion  the  earth  heaved  and 
trembled  with  the  effects  of  it  in  and  about  Erith 
and  Belvedere,  and  the  people  were  appalled  and 
terror-stricken.  At  Woolwich  the  usual  drills  and 
barrack  duties  were  on  Saturday  dispensed  with  as 
far  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  rendermg  all 
possible  aid  to  the  sufferers  from  the  explosion. 

_  On  Sunday,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
visited  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  travelling 
mostly  by  the  North  Kent  Railway,  and  it  required 
the  aid  of  a  strong  body  of  police  at  the  Erith  and 
Belvedere  stations  to  maintain  order  and  prevent 
accident.  Another  death,  indirectly  attributable 
to  the  catastrophe,  occurred  on  Sunday  night  at 
the  Erith  station  of  the  North  Kent  Eailway.  A 
young  Italian,  named  Luigi  Morandi,  in  attempt- 
ing to  enter  a  carriage  in  a  general  rush  which  was 
made  for  places  on  the  arrival  of  an  up-traiii,  was 
dragged  among  the  wheels,  and  sustained  mortal 
injuries.  He  was  brought  by  the  same  train  to 
London,  and  taken  to"  Guy's  Hospital,  arriving 


there  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  He  had  received 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  thigh  just  above 
the  knee  joint,  and  the  whole  of  the  leg  below 
was  much  lacerated  and  contused.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  collapse  and  almost  pulseless.  Mr.  Sidney 
Turner,  the  house-surgeon,  decided  that  amputation 
was  necessary  to  afford  even  a  chance  of  recovery, 
small  though  it  would  have  been  ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate man  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
submit  to  the  operation.  He  died  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  his  admission  to  the  hospital.  His 
own  account  was  that  he  was  pushed  under  a 
carriage  while  the  train  was  starting,  and  that  the 
wheels  went  over  his  leg.  For  hours  on  Sunday 
night  fearful  scenes  of  tumult  and  violence  occurred 
at  the  Erith  and  Belvedere  stations  on  the  North 
Kent  Railway.  Throughout  the  whole  day  thou- 
sands of  people  went  by  the  line  from  London  and 
the  intermediate  stations  to  the  scene  of  the  cata- 
strophe, and  a  great  number  of  them  lingered  there 
until  dark.  The  result  was  that  until  far  towards 
midnight  they  congregated  in  dense  masses  on  the 
station  platforms  at  Erith  and  Belvedere,  and  be- 
sieged every  train  that  stopped  to  take  up  passengers 
on  the  up  journey.  The  railway  authorities  at  the 
London-bridge  station  despatched  extra  trains  one 
after  another  as  fast  as  they  could  do  so  with 
safety,  to  bring  up  the  people,  but  in  spite  of  that 
there  was  great  delay,  and  the  last  up-train  did 
not  leave  the  Belvedere  station  until  three  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning.  At  intervals  during  the 
whole  evening,  whenever  a  train  stopped,  either 
there  or  at  Erith,  a  frightful  rush  was  made  at  it, 
and  the  people  crowded  the  carriages  almost  to 
suffocation,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  police  and 
the  railway  company's  servants  to  restrain  them. 
Many  clambered  upon  the  tops  of  the  carriages, 
others  took  possession  of  the  engine  tender,  and 
some  even  bestrode  the  buffers  until  they  were 
pulled  off  by  main  force  by  the  police.  At  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  station  several  of  the  trains  were 
stopped,  and  people  who  were  suffering  from  the 
overcrowding  taken  out  of  -them.  On  Monday  and 
Sunday  pieces  of  the  mangled  and  mutilated  re- 
mains of  persons  who  perished  in  the  explosion 
were  found  here  and  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  taken  to  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  Belvedere 
Hotel,  to  be  produced  at  the  inquest.  The  gap  in 
the  embankment,  which  was  repaired  with  such 
wonderful  rapidity  after  the  explosion,  by  the  Sap- 
pers and  Miners  and  the  Artillery  from  the  Wool- 
wich garrison,  assisted  by  400  of  Mr.  Webster's 
navvies  from  the  main  drainage  works  at  Crossness 
Point,  has  never  in  the  least  given  way,  though 
severely  tested  by  high  tides  and  a  strong  north- 
easterly wind  beating  dead  against  it.  On  Monday 
again  a  band  of  navvies,  acting  under  Mr.  Rowell, 
were  at  work  backing  up  the  embankment'  with 
clay.  Mr.  Bazalgette,  the  engineer  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  visited  the  spot  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  gave  directions  that  the 
work  should  be  continued  by  the  navvies  until  it 
was  completed,  for  reasons  affecting  the  main 
drainage,  apart  from  apprehensions  of  danger  to 
the  adjacent  marshes  from  inundation.  fAbout  150/. 
worth  of  plate  glass  at  the  new  works  at  Crossness 
Point  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion,  but  the 
works  themselves  withstood  the  shock  without  in- 
jury.- Two  other  gunpowder  magazines  are  located, 
one  within  about  600  and  the  other  about  800 
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yards  of  those  which  exploded.  Some  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  nearer  of  the  two,  which  belongs  to 
Messrs.  Curtis  and  Harvey,  were  shattered  by  the 
concussion,  but  the  place  sustained  no  further 
damage.  It  is  said  that  a  man  who  was  at  work  in 
their  magazine  rushed  out  appalled  on  hearing  the 
explosion,  and  threw  himself  into  the  mud  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  for  safety.  The  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  has  been  mere  conjecture  from  the  very 
first,  and  it  will,  probably,  remain  a  mystery  for  ever. 
That  the  gunpowder  in  one  of  the  barges  exploded 
first  apjDears  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  that  is  really 
all  that  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  calamity. 

From  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  magazines,  who  are  best  able  to  speak  upon 
the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
gunpowder  which  was  exploded  amounted  to  about 
1,040  barrels,  or  104,0001b.,  there  being  lOOlb.  to 
a  barrel.  Of  this,  75,0001b.  v/ere  stored  in  the 
magazine  of  Messrs.  Hall,  20,000lb.  in  their  barges 
which  were  being  unloaded  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion, and  9,0001b.  in  the  depot  of  the  Lowood 
Gunpowder  Company,  or  which  is  commonly  known 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Daye,  Barker  and  Co.,  the  pre- 
vious owners.  The  Lowood  Comj)any  were  expect- 
ing a  large  supply  of  230wder  from  their  mills  at 
Newton-in-Cartmel,  Lancashire,  which  had  been 
delayed  through  export  and  other  orders  deliverable 
at  their  other  depots.  Their  magazine  at  Belvedere 
was  about  forty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  in  width, 
and  consisted  of  two  floors.  It  was  erected  about 
four  years  ago,  and  stood  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  from  that  of  Messrs.  Hall.  Like 
that,  too,  it  had  a  wooden  jetty  projecting  into  the 
river  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  gunpowder. 
No  one  had  entered  it  on  the  morning  of  the 
explosion. 

The  number  of  persons  killed  and  wounded  by 
the  explosion  has  now  also  been  ascertained  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Five  have  died,  and  there  are 
five  more  missmg. 

[October  7.] 

The  Hon.  and  Kev.  George  Spencer,  latterly 
known  as  Father  Ignatius  of  theOrder  of  Passionists, 
died  last  week,  aged  sixty-five.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  and  brother  of  the 
third  earl,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1820, 
In  1823,  having  entered  priest's  orders,  he  was 
presented  by  Earl  Spencer  to  the  family  living  of 
Brington,  near  Northampton,  which  he  held  until 
1830,  when  he  broke  off  all  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church,  and  joined  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Eome.  He  studied  for  some  time 
at  Eome,  and  then  became  a  priest  of  that  Church, 
eventually  joining  the  Order  of  Passionists,  of 
which,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  de- 
voted member.  He  occasionally  presented  a  curious 
appearance  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  his  Middle- 
age  costume,  his  naked  legs,  and  his  feet  strapped 
up  with  wooden  sandals. 

[Odoher  13.] 

[c]  India. — The  following  summary  of  news  is 
just  brought  by  the  Bombay  mail  : — 

"  The  Viceroy's  prospective  visit  to  Lahore  in 
October  next  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
Durbar  to  receive  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Punjab 
province.  The  20th  is  the  clay  appointed  for  the 
Durbar.    His  Excellency  will  return  to  Calcutta 


immediately  after,  and  open  the  Legislative  Session, 
which  is  expected  to  be  an  important  one.  En 
route,  Delhi  will,  for  the  first  time  since  the  rebel- 
lion, be  one  of  the  stations  selected  for  a  Durbar. 
Terms  of  peace  have  been  finally  concluded  between 
the  sons  of  the  late  Ameer  of  Cabul.  An  embassy 
has  just  arrived  in  Cashmere  from  Kokand,  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty  in  Central  Asia,  e7i  route  to 
his  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  to  procure  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  British  in  reference  to  the 
attempts  of  the  Eussians  to  make  a  highroad  for 
troops  through  that  kingdom.  The  old  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Thibet,  having  raised  a  force  in 
Chinch,  is  threatening  Thibet  Proper.  A  commis- 
sion is  to  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes 
and  origin  of  the  great  irregularities  in  the  work- 
ing of  telegraphic  communication  throughout  India, 
and  to  examine  into  the  efficiency  of  all  officers 
and  employes  connected  with  the  department. 
The  Governor  of  Bombay  has  assembled  a  Public 
Works  Conference  in  Poonah,  the  objects  of  which 
are  fully  to  discover  and  determine  the  present 
and  prospective  operations  of  the  department,  in 
order  that  Government  may  be  able  to  form  the 
best  and  soundest  decisions  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  funds  at  its  disposal  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  communications  of  this  country. 
Sir  W.  Denison,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  has  re- 
fused to  carry  out  Sir  Charles  Wood's  instructions 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  Indian  local  officers, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  Koyal 
wishes,  and  are  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  guarantee 
granted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  late  Company.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  officers  of  the  European  regiments 
who  were  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Crown 
should  have  been  allowed  to  retain  Indian  pay  and 
allowances,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  those 
regiments  were  officered  was  unjust,  illegal,  and 
contrary  to  the  guarantee  given  to  the  Indian 
service.  Preparations  for  the  Bhootan  expedition 
are  progressing  fast.  A  large  supply  of  ordnance 
has  been  shipped  from  Calcutta  to  Assam.  The 
Nawab  of  Kotah  has  been  building  a  strong  fortifi- 
cation in  his  province.  The  Government  has  in- 
sisted on  demolishing  it,  and  the  Nawab  finds  he 
must  consent.  A  report  on  the  general  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Bombay  army,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Leith, 
President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  Bombay, 
has  just  been  published,  greatly  modifying  the 
conclusions  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  this 
subject.  The  Hindoostanee  fanatics  who  found  a 
residence  in  Cabul  have  been  driven  out  to  the 
westward  beyond  Herat,  and  completely  destroyed. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Kubhoo  Valley,  in  Munipoor 
(Burmah),  a  district  which  is  restorecl  to  Ava  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Burmah,  have  peti- 
tioned the  British  Government  to  be  again  taken 
under  its  care,  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  cha- 
racter of  the  Government  of  their  own  people.  The 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  will 
be  opened  throughout  on  the  1st  of  November 
next.  It  is  stated  that  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  retires 
from  India  in  April  next,  and  that  no  successor 
with  the  title  of  Finance  Minister  will  be  appointed. 
The  manager  of  the  finances  will  be  a  secretary 
merely.  Colonel  Durand  is  to  be  appointed 
Governor- General's  Agent  for  the  States  of  Eaj- 
pootana.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  in  the  Foreign 
J  Secretaryship  by  Mr.  W.  Muir.  . 
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[d]  Close  of  the  New  Zealand  WAn.—Sub- 
mission  of  the  Natives. — A  copy  of  the  following 
telegram  was  received  yesterday  at  the  War  De- 
partment from  the  Foreign  Office  : — 

10th  October,  1864. 
Telegram  from  the  Acting  Consul-Gemral,  Cairo, 

to  the  Foreign  Office. 
"  I  beg  to  communicate,  through  your  Lordship's 
office,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  to 
the  Quartermaster-General,  Horse  Guards,  London, 
the  following  telegram,  just  received  from  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Cameron,  dated  Tauranga,  August 
6th  :— 

"  '  A  meeting  took  place  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
August,  between  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  natives  of  Tauranga,  at 
which  the  latter  submitted  unconditionally  to  the 
Queen's  authority,  and  placed  their  lands  at  the 
Governor's  disposal. 

"  '  They  have  been  permitted  to  return  to  their 
lands,  a  small  portion  only  of  which  will  be  for- 
feited.' 

"  (Signed)  Thos.  Eeade." 

The  New  Route  through  St.  James's  Park. 
— The  new  road  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  along  the  Birdcage  Walk,  now 
in  course  of  formation,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  is  advancing 
rapidly  towards  completion.  The  portion  set  apart 
for  a  carriage  thoroughfare,  to  be  added  to  the  old 
causeway,  is  already  finished,  and  on  Monday  last 
was  rendered  accessible  to  the  passage  of  vehicles. 
The  other  alley,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  re- 
served for  the  use  of  equestrians,  is  in  a  very  for- 
ward state  of  preparation.  The  stonework  for  the 
fixing  of  the  iron  fence  is  laid  throughout  the 
length  of  the  route,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
rails  has  been  placed  in  position. 

Our  Dogs. — The  dogs  of  Great  Britain  are  an 
increasing  race.  The  391.  12s.  annual  tax  was 
paid  upon  81  packs  of  hounds  (of  66  or  more)  in 
the  financial  year  of  1859-60,  and  upon  84  packs 
in  1861-62.  The  packs  of  greyhounds  (of  15  or 
more)  were  29  in  the  former  year  and  38  in  the 
latter  ;  the  duty  is  9^.  For  dogs  of  any  other  de- 
scription the  tax  is  12s.  a  year  ;  and  it  was  assessed 
on  324,754  in  1859-60,  and  on  336,862  in  1861-62. 
The  returns  do  not  carry  these  details  down  to  a 
later  year  as  yet,  but  the  produce  of  the  dog-tax 
increased  in  the  year  1862-63,  and  again  in  the 
year  1863-64. 

The  Effects  of  a  "  Strike  "  on  Educational 
Progress. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton  pre- 
sided at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Stafford- 
shire Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Adult 
Education  and  Evening  Schools,  held  on  Monday, 
at  Dudley.  His  Lordship  read  a  report  of  the 
Committee,  in  which  regret  was  expressed  that, 
notwithstanding  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  prize 
scheme,  and  the  interest  evinced  in  the  extension 
of  elementary  education,  vast  masses  of  children 
belonging  to  the  working  population  were  con- 
stantly draughted  from  the  lower  and  middle 
schools,  who  had  but  dim  notions  of  the  rudiments 
of  book  knowledge,  and  were  consequently  unable 
to  make  much  progress  for  themselves  in  after 
years,  should  they  feel  any  inclination  to  do  so. 


After  showing  in  detail  the  methods  which  they 
had  been  able  to  adopt  in  giving  effect  to  the 
views  of  the  Committee,  a  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  institutions  in  union  with  the  Association 
would  pay  increased  attention  to  the  organization 
of  exhibitions  of  industrial  products,  especially 
during  the  summer  months.  The  balance-sheet 
for  the  past  year  did  not  show  nearly  so  favourably 
as  the  Committe  could  wish,  there  being  a  balance 
against  the  Association.  The  existing  disputes  in 
the  labour  market,  it  was  shown,  had  in  great 
measure  produced  this  financial  deficiency.  Many 
firms  who  had  hitherto  supported  educational 
efforts  were  withdrawing  their  assistance,  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  differences  between  a 
large  section  of  employers  and  employed  had 
arisen  mainly  from  the  educational  efforts  of  the 
last  few  years.  The  Committee,  however,  main- 
tained that  the  surest  way  to  promote  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  various  classes  of  society 
was  to  impart  a  sound  and  comprehensive  educa- 
tion. The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  committee  and  officers  elected.  An  educa- 
tional conference  was  held  in  the  evening,  when  a 
number  of  interesting  papers  were  read. 

[October  14.] 
A  Parisian  Character. — The  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  lost  last  week,  by  the  hand  of  death,  one 
of  its  oldest  frequenters.  Major  Fraser,  an  old 
dandy,  who  from  1827  to  1864  inhabited  Paris, 
and  who,  when  in  town,  was  rarely  to  be  seen  else- 
where than  on  that  small  but  choice  section  of  the 
boulevard  which  extends  from  the  Chaussee  d'Antin 
to  the  Rue  Lafitte.  His  history  is  curious,  and  few 
people  knew  it.  Major  Fraser  was  the  great  grand- 
son of  the  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  executed  for  high 
treason  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Some  of  his 
family  then  settled  in  France,  and  took  service  in 
the  French  army.  Major  Fraser's  father  emigrated 
to  Portugal  in  1790,  and  took  a  Portuguese  wife. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  made  its  way  in  the 
world.  Two  daughters,  yet  living,  are  the  wives 
of  rich  noblemen  ;  the  one  is  the  Marquise  de  Bom- 
belles,  and  the  other  the  Marquise  de  Gargallo,  of 
Naples.  One  son  was  a  secretary  of  embassy  in 
Austria  ;  the  other,  Henry  Erskine  Fraser,  was 
the  Major  Fraser  who  has  just  gone  to  his  grave. 
He  was  born  at  Badajoz,  Portugal,  where  he  lived 
up  to  the  age  of  eleven  years.  He  had  then  lost 
both  fiither  and  mother,  and  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  M.  de  Lebseltern,  the  tutor  of  Prince  Felix 
de  Schwartzenberg.  The  two  pupils  were  sent 
together  to  Russia,  where  they  entered  the  military 
service  as  cadets.  Their  friendship,  dating  thus 
early,  was  continued  in  Paris.  The  Major  used  to 
be  fond  of  recounting  how  he  took  jDart  in  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and  rode  into  Paris  with  his 
regiment  of  Russian  Hussars.  But  of  late  years 
he  left  off  telling  these  stories,  because  they  made 
him  out  to  be  older  than  he  wished  to  be  thought, 
and  he  was  a  singularly  well-preserved  man  for  his 
age.  He  left  the  Russian  service  in  1827  Avith  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  ever  after  lived  in  Paris,  in  an 
apartment  in  the  large  house  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
The  furniture  of  these  rooms  was  simple,  and  not 
in  proportion  to  the  high  rent  of  lodging  in  that 
quarter.  There  was  little  to  be  seen  in  them 
beyond  an  iron  bedstead,  a  large  map,  a  bearskin, 
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a  few  books,  a  large  assortment  of  polished  leather 
boots,  and  a  barrel  of  Cyprus  wine,  always  on  tap 
for  the  accommodation  of  friends.  One  day,  when 
his  bed  was  broken,  he  replaced  it  by  a  coffin,  in 
which,  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  slept  better 
than  in  bed,  because  he  was  not  liable  to  tumble 
out  when  disturbed  by  the  nightmare,  to  which  he 
was  very  subject.  He  once  made  a  bet  with  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  that  he  would  ride  to  Brussels  and 
back  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  he  did  it.  Another 
time  he  rode,  for  a  wager,  to  Compiegne  and  back, 
every  day  for  six  days  running.  With  all  this,  he 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  :  he  habitually  capped 
Latin  verses  with  J ules  Janm,  and  was  the  friend 
of  Alfred  de  Musset,  Bequet,  and  Komieu.  He 
was  a  member  of  most  all  the  gambling  clubs  m 
Paris,  but  never  played  himself.  Notwithstanding 
his  eccentric  and,  as  many  Supposed,  frivolous  life, 
he  had  a  practical  taste  for  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  the  present  age.  He  was  a  director  of  several 
railways,  and  died  ultimately  from  a  fever,  caught 
in  Portugal,  whither  he  had  gone  to  organize  a 
company. 

[October  15.] 
Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Young. — This  gentle- 
man died  on  the  11th  instant,  at  his  residence  in 
Eaton  Square,  at  a  rather  advanced  age.  Mr.  Young 
had  a  very  general  acquamtance  among  almost  all 
classes  of  society,  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed. 
Being  descended  from  highly  respectable  parents, 
in  a  small  country  town  in  Scotland,  he  received  a 
good  education,  which  he  afterwards  greatly  im- 
proved. He  was  for  some  time  in  the  navy,  but 
left  that  service,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  as  secretary,  in  his  embassy  to 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  He  was 
subsequently,  for  several  years,  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Melbourne,  and,  by  his  tact  and  conciliatory 
manners,  rendered  good  services  to  his  administra- 
tion. No  man  could  be  more  desirous  to  oblige 
those  in  whom  he  took  an  interest,  or  to  promote, 
at  any  cost,  their  views.  His  death  will  be  very 
sincerely  as  well  as  generally  regretted. 

Elsinore,  October  9. 
[e]  About  twelve  o'clock  to-day,  his  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  accompanied 
by  the  Princess  Sophia,  his  wife,  a  lady  in  waiting, 
and  two  members  of  his  own  suite,  crossed  from 
the  Swedish  coast  to  Elsinore,  with  a  view  of  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Royal  family  assembled  at  Fre- 
densborg.  Since  Thursday  last,  when  he  landed 
from  the^  Royal  yacht  Osborne,  Prince  Oscar  has 
been  staying  with  his  family  in  Scania.  The 
Princess  Sophia  was  not  in  Stockholm  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  by  the  members  of  the  English  Royal 
party,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  the 
motive  for  the  present  trip  to  Denmark.  From 
Helsingborg,  the  Swedish,  to  Helsingor — as  we  call 
it,  Elsmore — the  Danish  port  opposite,  the  distance 
is  almost  as  trifling  as  the  difference  in  point  of 
spelling,  A  narrow  channel  of  three  or  four  miles 
divides  the  two  countries,  and  the  pretty  little 
packet-steamer,  Ophelia,  alive  with  Swedish  and 
Danish  flags,  carried  the  illustrious  visitors  across 
these  straits,  upon  which  there  was  not  a  ripple,  in 
a  very  few  minutes.  Three  Royal  carriages,  with 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Danish  house- 
hold, were  waiting  at  the  point  of  disembarkation, 
to  convey  the  party  to  Fredensborg,  and  the 


numerous  gathering  at  the  pier-head  and  along  the 
jetty,  received  their  Royal  Highnesses  with  much 
respect  and  cordiality.  In  one  point  of  view,  if  in 
no  other,  it  was  well  that  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Sweden  undertook  the  fatigue  of  this  journey. 
Hers  is  one  of  those  beaming,  intelligent,  amiable 
faces,  where  the  charm  comes  from  within,  and 
where  beauty  is  concentrated  in  the  exj^ression. 
This  expression  is  precisely  what  the  photographers 
have  never  succeeded  in  transferring  to  paper  ; 
and  yet,  without  it,  a  likeness  is  a  landscape  with- 
out sunshine,  a  statue  and  not  the  living  figure. 
At  Fredensborg,  on  the  arrival  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  there  was  a  constellation  of  heirs  to 
European  thrones  such  as  rarely  gathers  under  a 
single  roof.  No  less  than  four  heirs  apparent,  or 
heirs  presumptive,  were  brought  together  here — 
namely,  those  of  England,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  itself.  Of  that  number  three  either  are, 
or  speedily  will  be,  members  of  the  family  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  whose  eldest  son,  moreover, 
occupies  the  throne  of  Greece.  The  branch  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg  may 
be  new  among  the  reigning  dynasties  of  Europe, 
and  for  the  time  plunged  in  afflicting  circumstances, 
but  "Felix  Austria"  herself  has  not  contracted 
alliances  more  brilliant,  or  of  greater  ultimate 
promise.  A  passage  from  the  Psabns  of  this  day, 
as  read  in  the  course  of  the  English  service,  must 
have  seemed  to  those  who  knew  of  the  gathering  at 
Fredensborg  to  possess  an  application  that  a  Royal 
preacher  might  have  turned  to  account — "  Instead 
of  thy  fathers  thou  shalt  have  children,  whom  thou 
mayest  make  princes  in  all  lands." — Psalm  xlv. 
ver.  17. 

About  half-past  six  o'clock.  Prince  Oscar,  having 
paid  his  visit  to  the  Castle  of  Fredensborg,  returned 
to  Elsinore,  and  was  received  by  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  town,  and  by  a  guard  of  honour 
of  the  15th  Regiment,  one  which  particularly  dis- 
tinguished itself  during  the  late  war.  The  Prince, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Sophia,  and  the 
members  of  his  suite,  alighted  from  the  Royal 
carriages  at  the  end  of  the  quay,  and,  preceded 
by  two  torchbearers,  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
Royal  yacht  Osborne,th.e  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
vessel  in  which  her  husband  travelled  from  Gotten- 
burg,  with  the  members  of  the  English  Royal 
family.  Captain  Bower,  R.N.,  api)rised  of  this 
intention,  caused  the  gangway  to  be  lighted  up 
with  large  ships'  lanterns,  and  burnt  blue  lights 
over  the  side,  thereby  illuminating  the  whole  of 
the  quay,  and,  so  to  speak,  extinguishing  the  light 
of  the  torches,  which  before  had  looked  very  pic- 
turesque advancing  through  the  darkness  at  the 
head  of  the  mmiature  procession.  As  the  steamer 
Ophelia  was  to  leave  almost  immediately  for  Hel- 
singborg, there  was  not  time  for  more  than  a  hasty 
look  round  the  yacht,  but  the  Princess  seemed 
much  gratified  at  all  that  was  shown  her,  and 
conversed  in  excellent  English  with  the  principal 
officers.  As  the  Royal  party  were  on  the  point  of 
taking  their  departure,  Prince  Oscar  was  requested 
to  add  to  his  former  kindness  in  Stockliolm,  by 
"  giving  a  look  back  at  them  as  he  rounded  the 
point  of  the  pier,"  an  invitation  with  which  he 
readily  undertook  to  comply.  The  Royal  carriages 
conveyed  the  illustrious  Swedish  visitors  from  the 
side  of  the  harbour  nearest  the  Osborne,  to  the 
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opposite  extremity,  where  the  Ophelia  lay,  and 
here  they  were  received  as  they  went  on  board 
with  presented  arms  by  the  guard  of  honour,  the 
band  performing  some  Swedish  national  airs. 
Most  of-  the  officers  in  command  appeared  to  be 
known  to  Prince  Oscar,  who  stopped  and  spoke 
to  them  before  following  the  Princess  and  her 
attendants  on  board.  On  turning  round  to  do  so, 
he  in  turn  received  the  respectful  salutations  of 
the  bystanders.  When  the  presence  of  the  silver- 
laced  cap  and  towering  plume  of  the  running 
footman  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  announced 
that  the  Royal  lady,  in  whose  service  he  was,  had 
taken  up  the  position  she  desired  to  occupy  during 
the  passage  across  to  Helsingborg,  the  steamer 
put  out  to  sea,  and  in  rounding  the  pier  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  was  very  cordially  cheered,  Prince 
Oscar,  from  his  known  sympathies  with  the  Scandi- 
navian cause,  being  very  popular  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  Denmark.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  volley  of  rockets  from  the  Osborne 
startled  the  whole  assembly,  who  were  not  expect- 
ing anything  of  the  kind,  and  simultaneously  with 
their  descent,  the  outline  of  the  yacht's  side  and 
paddle-boxes  became  studded  with  blue  lights, 
The  night  was  by  no  means  clear,  .and  this  dazzling 
line  of  fire,  and  the  lights  in  the  cabin  windows, 
reflected  in  the  still  water  of  the  harbour,  glowed 
and  glittered  like  double  lines  of  brilliants.  Half 
the  beauty  of  the  illumination  lay  in  its  sudden- 
ness, and  in  the  fact  that  no  one  had  known  of  any 
preparations.  The  pier  opposite  the  yacht  was 
black  with  people,  who  came  to  witness  the  em- 
barkation merely,  and  among  them  the  gratified 
murmur  of  "  Sviuk,  smuk,'"  the  popular  expression 
as  to  anything  beautiful,  or  the  sight  of  which 
gives  pleasure,  showed  how  well  a  lively  nation 
appreciated  this  parting  compliment  paid  by  the 
English  to  the  head  of  the  Swedish  navy,  and,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  most  active  thinkers  in  all  Scan- 
dinavia. It  is  not  etiquette  in  the  English 
service  to  salute  after  dark,  and  the  guns  of  the 
Aurora  were  consequently  silent,  but  those  of 
Kronborg  Castle,  as  if  they  had  only  been  waiting 
for  the  signal  from  the  Osborne,  flashed  and  boomed 
out  grandly  over  the  tranquil  sea.  The  lights  on, 
board  the  yacht  continued  to  burn  till  the  salute 
from  the  fort  was  ended,  and  then,  with  a  parting 
flight  of  rockets,  which  fell  crackling  and  sparkling 
in  all  directions,  the  line  of  lire  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  been  kindled,  and  all  was  dark- 
ness and  tranquillity  in  the  harbour  of  Elsinore. 

Angling  on  the  Tweed  and  Teviot.  —  The 
Tweed  and  the  Teviot  are,  from  the  long-continued 
dry  weather,  reduced  to  a  state  even  lower  than 
they  were  at  Midsummer,  and  angling,  conse- 
quently, from  the  fineness  of  the  waters,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  summerlike  skies,  has  been  of  late 
rather  unsuccessful.  It  has  been  mentioned  in' 
some  reports  that  there  are  few  fish  in  the  river. 
It  is  also  believed  there  are  few  in  the  casts  adja- 
cent to  Kelso ;  but  they  are  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Makerstoun  water,  and  some  of 
the  pools  in  Floors  water,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  so, 
as  during  last  flood  the  fish  were  seen  in  half- 
dozens  at  a  time.  Last  week,  in  the  Makerstoun 
water.  Sir  "William  Scott  and  party  enjoyed  .pretiy 
fair  sport,  eleven  salmon  being  killed  during  the 
week.   One  of  these,  killed  on  Friday  by  Mr.  Mal- 


colm, was  a  very  heavy  fish.  On  the  Floors  streams 
little  has  been  done  for  a  week  or  two  past — in- 
deed, there  has  been  scarcely  any  fishing,  as  the 
streams  have  been  kept  in  a  sort  of  preserved  state, 
in  order  to  afi'ord  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alfred, 
during  his  stay  next  week,  a  chance  of  obtaining 
some  successful  sport. 

Aberdeen  University. — Lord  Russell  has  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  visiting  Aberdeen  on  Friday, 
the  11th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
installed  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  an  ofiice 
to  which  he  vras  elected  by  the  students  in  January 
last. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Photographer. — 
A  project,  suggested  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  for  the 
formation  of  a  photographic  gallery  or  museum,  in 
which  negatives  should  be  preserved  of  the  por- 
traits of  great  men,  has  been  before  the  public  on 
several  occasions,  and  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
Manchester  City  Council  more  than  once,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  Friday,  gave  his  assistance  towards 
carrying  out  this  scheme. .  Upon  his  arrival,  with 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  at  the  Victoria  Station  in  the 
morning,  he  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Tov/n-Clerk,  and  they  were  immediately  driven  in 
the  Mayor's  carriage  to  Mr.  M'Lachlan's  gallery, 
Stamp-office  Buildings.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  soon 
placed  in  a  position  to  admit  of  a  characteristic 
portrait  being  taken,  but  Mr.  M'Lachlan  experi- 
enced a  difficulty  in  determining  upon  what  object 
to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fix  his 
attention.  In  the  emergency,  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  drew  out  a  sovereign, 
balanced  it  adroitly  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  look  intently  at  the  coin. 
The  object  was  defeated  by  the  spontaneous 
laughter  that  the  act  produced.  Mr.  Gladstone 
remarked  that  Mr.  M'Lachlan  had  selected  the 
best  possible  thing  for  him  to  look  at — it  was 
quite  a  bait.  Mrs.  Gladstone  said  Mr,  M'Lachlan 
had  shown  that  he  possessed  a  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  After  the  mirth,  in  which  all 
present  joined,  had  subsided,  two  or  three  suc- 
cessful negative  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
taken. — Manchester  Guardian. 

[October  19.] 
The  Royal  Infant.— On  Monday  afternoon  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor,  in  charge  of 
the  Countess  de  Grey  and  Dr.  Sieveking,  arrived 
at  Edinburgh  by  special  train  from  Hull,  where  he 
had  arrived  on  the  previous  evening  from  Hamburg 
in  Her  Majesty's  ship  Salamis.  The  train  consisted 
of  one  saloon  and  several  first-class  carriages  of  the 
Sou th-Eas tern  Railway,  and  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Christison  as  far  as  Berwick,  and  subsequently  of 
Mr.  Lingard,  of  the  North  British  Railway.  The 
Countess,  with  the  infant  Prince  in  her  arms, 
stepped  into  a  carriage  and  pair  at  Waverley 
station  and  drove  to  Douglas  Hotel,  in  which 
apartments  had  been  secured  for  the  night.  It 
may  interest  mothers  to  know  that  the  Royal  babe 
wore  a  blue  dress,  with  grey  cloak  edged  with 
white  fur,  and  white  hat  trimmed  with  blue 
ribands.  Yesterday  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  the 
Prince  left  Edinburgh  for  Balmoral,  where  he 
would  arrive  in  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  will 
remain  with  Her  Majesty  till  the  return  of  the 
Court  from  Balmoral  on  the  25th  inst. 
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The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  seamen  for  the 
fleet  is  now  severely  felt  at  Woolwich.  It  is  stated 
that  upwards  of  1,000  continuous-service  men  who 
entered  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eussian  war 
from  the  merchant  navy  have  refused  to  renew 
their  engagements,  and  that  many  whose  term  of 
ten  years  has  nearly  expired  have  requested  their 
discharge  on  being  paid  off.  The  grievance  com- 
plained of  appears  to  be  the  new  regulations  issued 
by  the  First  Lord,  and  denominated  "  the  Somerset 
discipline."  The  stoj^pages  of  grog  and  pay,  and 
the  retention,  after  the  term  of  punishment,  of 
defaulters'  names  on  the  black  list  are  much  ob- 
jected to.  A  notification  has  been  posted  at 
Woolwich  for  some  weeks  past  requiring  men  for 
the  107  gun  ship  Victoria,  but  with  small  success. 
The  flagship  Fisgard,  formerly  crowded  to  incon- 
venience, has  now  but  few  men  berthed  there. 

The  New  Lord-Lieutenant. — Lord  Wode- 
house,  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  has 
appointed  Mr.  Edmond  Wodehouse,  son  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  his  private  secretary. 

Electric  Telegraphy. — The  statistics  of  the 
telegraphic  system  in  the  United  Kingdom — that 
is,  of  the  telegraphs  open  to  the  public,  for  there 
are  many  purely  private  lines — are  remarkable  and 
interesting.  The  capabilities  and  operations  of 
the  system  have  steadily  increased  year  by  year. 
In  1861,  there  were  11,528|  miles  open  ;  in  1862, 
12,711|  miles  ;  while  last  year  the  lines  were  ex- 
tended to  cover  13,892|  miles,  which,  however, 
consisted  of  65,012^  miles  of  separate  wires.  The 
number  of  stations  was  increased  in  proportion^ 
and  last  year  there  were  1,755  open,  containing 
6,196  instruments,  through  which  about  3,400,000 
messages  were  sent.  In  addition  to  the  lines 
actually  on  British  soil  the  submarine  lines  to 
Calais,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  Jersey,  Ostend,  Hanover, 
and  Denmark,  with  which  the  other  lines  are  more 
or  less  all  in  connexion,  cover  887  miles,  with 
2,683  miles  of  wire.  This  line  has  upwards  of 
3,000  stations  in  foreign  countries.  The  messages 
sent  by  it  to  and  from  foreign  countries  were  in 
1861,  230,000;  in  1862,  310,595;  and  in  1863, 
345,784,  while  the  mileage  was  not  increased.  The 
several  lines  v/ere  last  year,  Electric  and  Inter- 
national, 8,230  miles  of  line  and  39,042  of  wires, 
1,022  stations.  The  number  of  messages  sent  by 
this  company  during  1863  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but,  calculating  the  proportion  of  increase  from  the 
returns  of  the  two  years  immediately  preceding, 
may  be  estimated  at  nearly  2,000,000.  The  British 
and  Irish  Magnetic,  4,196|  miles,  17,257^  miles 
wires,  464  stations,  827,424  messages  ;  South- 
Eastern  Eailway,  316  miles,  2,642^  miles  wires, 
94  stations,  and  62,968  messages  were  sent  ;  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  Railway,  212  miles,  541^  miles 
wires,  46  stations,  43,208  messages  ;  London  Dis- 
trict, 107  miles,  430  miles  wires,  81  stations, 
247,606  messages  ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  831 
miles,  5,099  miles  wires,  48  stations,  whence 
226,729  messages  were  forwarded. 

[October  20.] 
[/]  "The  Viceroy  will  arrive  at  Lahore  on  Friday, 
the  14th  of  October,  and  leave  again  on  the  19th. 
The  great  Durbar  will  take  place  on  the  18th,  and 
his  Excellency  will  visit  Delhi  on  the  23d. — The 
Government  of  India  has  summoned  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  to  a  full 


meeting  at  Calcutta  on  the  4th  of  November. — The 
Army  Head-quarters  camp  will  form  at  Umballa 
on  the  5th  of  November,  and  march  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, via  Delhi,  Meerut,  Moradabad, 
Bareilly,  Shahjehanpore,  and  Seetapore,  to  Lucknow, 
where  there  will  be  a  great  camp  of  exercise.  From 
Lucknow  his  Excellency  will  visit  Goruckpore, 
Darjeeling,  and  other  stations  along  the  eastern 
frontier.  His  Excellency  v/ill  not  reach  Calcutta 
before  the  middle  of  January. — The  Ameer  of 
Cabul  has  played  false.  Ufzul  Khan,  and  those  of 
his  adherents  who  were  within  reach,  have  been 
made  prisoners.  It  is  expected  that  Ubdool  Rah- 
man Khan,  son  of  Ufzul  Khan,  will  show  fight. — 
The  Viceroy  has  conferred  the  honour  of  the  Star 
of  India  upon  the  Rajah  of  Kupportolah.  The 
Rajah  did  good  service  in  the  mutiny,  is  a  Christian, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  He  is  married 
to  a  Clu-istian  lady,  and  in  his  life  and  actions  sets 
a  good  example  to  his  countrymen  of  what  can  be 
efiected  by  a  sincere  desire  for  reform  and  progress. 
— Our  forces  will  enter  the  Boohtan  territory  in 
the  approaching  cold  season,  to  secure  the  good 
conduct  of  that  people  towards  us  for  the  future. 
General  Shovv^ers  is  entrusted  with  the  command. 
Troops  are  already  moving  towards  the  frontier. 
Orders  have  been  given  to  annex  all  the  Dooars. — 
The  Governor-General  has  called  for  information 
from  the  Resident  of  Hyderabad  as  to  whether  the 
Arms  Act  might  not  be  extended  with  advantage 
to  the  assigned  districts.  The  constant  recurrence 
of  violent  crimes  has  led  to  this  inquiry. — An  order 
has  been  issued  by  the  Government  of  India,  dated 
Simla,  the  31st  of  August,  directing  that  the  cost 
of  the  police  maintained  expressly  for  the  service 
of  any  city  or  town  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
defrayed  by  the  inhabitants. — The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  has  sanctioned  an  increase  of  60,000 
rupees  to  the  pension,  amounting  to  five  lacs  of 
rupees  a  year,  formerly  granted  to  his  Highness 
the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh. — General  G.  St. 
P.  Lawrence,  when  about  to  leave  Rajpootana,  was 
informed  that  the  chiefs  wished  to  present  him 
with  a  testimonial.  He  replied  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  custom  by  which  Europeans  were 
obliged  to  take  off  their  shoes  before  entermg  the 
native  durbars  would  be  the  most  acceptable. 
Orders  were  promptly  issued  throughout  Rajpoo- 
tana in  accordance  with  the  desire  thus  expressed. 
— Maharajah  Jung  Bahadoor  ai3plied  to  Govern- 
ment for  leave  to  send  his  two  sons  to  the  military 
schools  to  be  educated  as  artillery  officers.  The 
Government  of  India  replied  that  those  schools 
were  only  free  to  those  who  were  qualifying  them- 
selves for  her  Majesty's  service. — A  scheme  relative 
to  the  opening  up  a  land  communication  between 
our  Tenasserim  provinces  and  Bangkok,  and  so 
with  China,  thus  avoiding  the  voyage  round  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  is  now  before  the  Government 
of  India,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  final  decision. — The  question  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Ordnance  Minister  for  India, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  an  Inspector- General  for 
each  of  the  three  Presidential  Governments,  is  now 
before  the  Government  of  India. — Punjab  coal  has 
been  tried  in  the  locomotives  of  the  Punjab  Rail- 
way, and  found  to  answer  '  as  weU  as  any  English.' 
Its  combustion  was  nearly  perfect,  leaving  but  very 
little  clinker. — Government  has  favourably  vievv-ed 
the  project  of  a  French  railway  from  Pondicherry 
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to  meet  the  Madras  main  line  at  Tripatore  or 
Arconum. — In  July  there  was  coined  in  the  Mint 
of  Calcutta  44,22,734r.,  in  that  of  Madras,  4,82,000r., 
and  in  that  of  Bombay,  75,97,756r. — The  expenses 
of  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Government  of 
India  amounted  a  few  months  ago  to  72,000r.  only 
per  annum;  they  now  amount  to  l,80,000r.  per 
annum.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  addressed  a 
despatch  to  the  Viceroy  on  the  subject. — Shah 
Abbas,  son  of  the  late  ex-Kmg  of  Delhi,  a  State 
prisoner  in  Eangoon,  has  been  released  on  condition 
that  he  shall  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Rangoon. 
— Feroze  Shah,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  ex-King 
of  Delhi,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1857,  and  for  whose  apprehension  the 
British  Government  offered  a  reward  of  10,000 
rupees,  has  made  his  appearance  in  the  Serony 
Jungles. — It  has  been  notified  in  the  Gazette  of 
hidia  that  non-combatants  are  only  allowed  to 
share  in  prize  distributions  when  their  presence 
under  the  enemy's  fire  may  have  been  expressly 
required  by  proper  authority. — Lunatic  asylums 
are  to  be  established  throughout  India  in  almost 
all  the  principal  towns. — The  traffic  receipts  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  for  the  week 
ending  the  11th  September  were  considerably  over 
a  lac  of  rujDces,  which  is  double  the  amount  received 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the 
miles  of  open  line  being  the  same, — On  the  3d 
inst.  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Portuguese  India  presented  the  Hon. 
Rustomjee  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  with  the  insignia 
of  the  ancient,  most  noble,  and  Royal  Portuguese 
Order  of  the  '  Tower  and  Sword '  of  Valour, 
Loyalty,  and  Merit,  to  which  honour  his  Majesty 
of  Portugal  has  raised  him. —  Mr.  H.  B.  Ellis, 
Revenue  Commissioner,  Northern  Division,  has 
been  appomted  an  additional  member  of  tlie 
Council  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  W.  Hart,  resigned. — The 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  country  are  favourable 
from  all  quarters.  The  Kurreef  crops  are  being 
reaped,  and  are  turning  out  well.  The  rubbee 
crops  are  being  sown  under  favourable  auspices." 

Wellington  Colleqe  Athletic  Games. — The 
annual  games  at  this  school  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  afternoons  of  last  week,  and  were 
finished  on  Tuesday  last.  The  weather  was  beau- 
tifully fine,  so  that  there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
the  neighbouring  families  and  others  interested  in 
the  boys.  The  results  throughout  showed  that  the 
school  is  still  growing,  the  jumps  being  higher  and 
longer  and  the  races  faster  than  in  previous  years. 
One  circumstance  which  made  the  sports  more  than 
usually  interesting  to  spectators  was  that  success  in 
the  various  contests  was  well  distributed,  as  the 
subjoined  list  will  show.  Kingsley,  who  was  the 
favourite  for  several  prizes,  unfortunately  fell  in 
attempting  to  clear  a  higher  jump  than  the  one  by 
which  he  won  the  prize,  and  sprained  his  arm, 
which  prevented  him  trying  for  anything  further. 
The  most  amusing  and  best  contested  races  were  the 
hurdle  races  and  the  "little  mile  fox  the  latter 
there  were  ninety  entries,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion got  through  the  course  with  credit ;  the  race 
was  very  exciting,  being  won  by  a  yard  only. 
Tugham  won  the  mile  (open  to  all)  in  good  style, 
having  held  the  lead  throughout.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  the  stewards  for  the  excellent  arrangements 


which  they  had  made  for  the  running  of  the  races 
and  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  Among  those 
who  were  present  and  had  many  of  them  a  personal 
interest  in  the  competitors  were  Sir  W.  Hayter,  the 
Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  Lady  Lawrence,  Lord  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  Lady  Willshire,  Dr.  Theyer,  Captain 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Theed,  Major  Goodenough,  &c.  Flat 
race,  100  yards,  open  to  all — 1,  Foster;  2,  Keighly. 
Flat  race,  100  yards,  open  to  all  under  4ft.  lOin. — ■ 
1,  Percey  ;  2,  Mark.  High  jump,  open  to  all — 1, 
Kmgsley ;  2,  Baker,  Ingham,  and  Oakeley.  Flat 
race,  200  yards  g])qi\  to  all — 1,  Foster  ;  2,  Ingham. 
Flat  race,  200  yards,  open  to  all  under  5ft.  4in. — ■ 
1,  Lawrence  ;  2,  Campbell,  mi.  Vaulting— 1, 
Oakeley  ;  2,  Frere.  Throwing  the  cricket-ball— 
1,  Liddell ;  2,  Baker. 

Police. — "EmiDloyment  offices,"  as  they  are 
called,  supply  the  newest  form  of  swindling,  and 
numerous  cases  have  lately  been  before  the  magis- 
trates. The  Daily  News  directs  attention  to  this 
description  of  fraud  in  an  article  on  Thursday,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  : — "  One  establishment 
in  particular,  which  has  its  head-c[uarters  in  Regent 
Street,  and  announced  its  business  to  be  the  pro- 
curing of  engagements  for  ladies,  has  been  so 
thoroughly  exposed,  that  it  may  be  expected  to 
find  its  business  cease  for  the  present  to  be  lucra- 
tive, and  these  premises  at  least  will  be  abandoned. 
But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  system  is  so 
common,  and  has  of  late  so  considerably  extended 
its  field  of  operations,  that  it  may  be  useful  to 
glance  at  the  different  cases  in  which  this  one 
establishment  contrived  to  extort  money  from  its 
dupes.  The  basis  of  the  operation  lies  always  in  the 
prepayment  of  a  fee  by  the  applicant,  the  amount  of 
which  seems  commonly  to  have  been  5s.,  but  which 
realized  sometimes  the  sum  of  three  or  even  of 
twenty  guineas.  In  return  the  "  Office  "  furnishes 
the  name  of  the  employer  who  is  supposed  to  be  in 
want  of  a  servant,  assistant,  or  governess.  There 
seem  to  be  three  principal  methods  of  managing  this 
branch  of  the  proceedings.  Either  a  name  and  address 
are  given  which  are  wholly  and  absolutely  fictitious ; 
or  though  these  are  real,  yet  the  fact  of  there  being 
any  vacancy  is  fictitious  ;  or  though  the  vacancy 
has  at  one  time  existed,  it  has  already  been  filled 
up.  Thus  one  of  the  earliest  victims  of  the  Regent 
Street  Office,  being  in  search  of  a  place  as  lady's- 
maid,  was  directed  to  write  to  "A.  B.,  Cambridge 
Street,  Hackney  Road."  No  answer,  of  course, 
was  received,  but  the  magistrate  was  informed  by 
another  sufferer,  to  whom  the  same  address  had 
been  given,  that  she  had  gone  personally  to  inquire 
at  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  printing-office,  where  she 
was  told  '  a  person  '  had  requested  that  letters  for 
'  A.  B.'  might  be  taken  in.  Failing  the  lady's-maid's 
place,  the  applicant  was  next  sent  to  Watling 
Street,  where  a  situation  as  attendant  in  a  con- 
fectioner's shop  was  promised.  The  Watling  Street 
address  proved  to  be  that  of  a  warehouse,  the 
keeper  of  which  had  no  knowledge  of  the  confec- 
tionery business.  On  another  day  the  secretary  of 
the  London  Crystal  Palace  Company,  which  under 
that  lofty  title  keeps  a  bazaar  in  Oxford  Street, 
attended  the  magistrate  to  complam  that  young 
women  were  constantly  being  sent  to  their  esta- 
blishment by  the  same  office  in  application  for 
emj)loyment  in  situations  v»diich  were  either  not 
vacant,  or  which  had  been  long  ago  filled  up.  In 
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a  higher  rank  of  life  the  operators  became  still 
more  daring.  One  lady  was  called  upon  to  deposit 
20/.,  in  order  to  secure  a  place  worth  only  401,  a 
year.  Fortimately  she  was  startled  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  demand,  and  declined  the  arrangement. 
Another  lady  is  certified  by  Mr.  Sargeant,  a  sur- 
geon, of  Gower  Street,  to  have  spent  three  guineas 
in  the  attempt  to  get  a  governess's  place  for  her 
daughter,  finding  invariably  that  the  address  fur- 
nished was  either  false  or  that  of  a  family  at  present 
abroad.  We  may  add  to  these  examples  of  the 
mode  of  operating,  a  case  in  which  a  lady  having 
seen  an  advertisement  olfering  work  to  be  done  at 
home  on  payment  of  a  def)Osit  (the  "  office  "  was 
at  a  first  floor,  No.  554,  Oxford  Street,  kept  by  a 
Mrs.  Murray),  scraped  together  the  sum  required 
only  to  find  that  the  promise  of  work  was  a  delu- 
sion, and  that  for  a  guinea  deposited  she  had  not 
been  able  to  get  more  that  a  shilling's  worth  of 
employment.  In  all  these  cases  the  police  magis- 
trates, though  sympathizing  with  the  defrauded 
complainants  so  far  as  to  send  an  officer  of  the 
court  to  try  to  terrify  the  plunderers  into  making 
rexlress,  declared  that  they  had  no  further  povrer, 
and  naturally  underwent  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing that  their  impotence  was  quite  well  known  to 
the  sharpers,  and  that  the  officer  of  the  court  was 
treated  with  as  much  contempt  as  the  victims 
themselves.  In  these  circumstances  they  could 
only  recommend  proceedings  in  the  County  Cornet 
for  recovery  of  the  money  paid,  and  express  a 
hope  that  publicity  would  abate  the  nuisance." 

The  Orga?^  in  ScoTLxiND. — At  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  service  on  Sunday,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Lee 
intimated  to  the  congregation  of  Old  Greyfriars 
(Established  Kirk)  that  a  sum  of  500Z.  had  been 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  organ  in 
the  church.  The  Rev.  Doctor  thanked  the  congre- 
gation for  their  liberal  response  to  his  appeal,  which 
he  said  he  knew  was  very  much  intended  as  a  proof 
of  personal  sympathy  with  him  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  named  a  committee  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  co-operate  with  the  elders  and  deacons  to 
take  steps  for  the  immediate  building  of  an  organ 
in  the  church.  It  was  hoped  that  the  instrument 
would  be  in  use  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly. — Scotsman. 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chatham, 
convened  by  the  High  Constable  in  accordance  with 
a  numerously-signed  requisition,  was  held  yesterday 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
great  danger  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  and  the  adjoining  city  of  Rochester  from  the 
close  proximity  of  the  large  gunpowder  maga^nes 
and  stores  at  Upnor  Castle,  and  urging  upon  the 
proper  authorities  the  necessity  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
elicited  that  the  powder  stores  at  Chatham  are  among 
the  largest  in  the  country.  So  vast  is  the  quantity 
at  present  in  store  that  if  an  explosion  were  to 
occur  it  would  infallibly  destroy  the  dockyards  and 
naval  establishments  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness, 
and  spread  ruin  and  devastation  in  both  places. 
Only  some  short  time  since  the  Uimor  magazine 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  destroyed,  a  fire 
having  been  discovered  in  one  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  this  after  some  difficulty  was  extinguished. 
It  was  ultimately  resolved  to  present  a  memorial  to 


the  Government  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might 
be  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  calamitous  re- 
sults of  an  explosion  at  tlie  magazines. 

A  GENERAL  order  has  been  received  at  Chatham 
from  the  Horse  Guards,  announcing  that  the  exa- 
mination in  July,  1865,  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Staft'  College  will  comprise  the  following 
portions  of  military  history  and  geo.graphy : — Mili- 
tary History. — The  Campaigns  of  the  British  army 
m  the  Peninsula,  in  the  years  1808-9-10,  with  a 
general  outline  of  the  operations  of  the  Spanish 
armies  so  far  as  they  were  calculated  to  influence 
those  of  the  British.  Military  Geography. — The 
geography  of  Spain  and  Portugal  considered  vnih 
reference  to  military  operations.  The  following 
works  may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion, however,  of  others,  whether  English  or 
French,  which  may  throw  light  on  the  campaigns 
to  be  studied  :  —  Napier's  Peninsular  War  ; " 
Brialmont's  "  Life  of  Wellmgton  ; "  Gurwood's 
"  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington "  (selec- 
tion) ;  Macdougall's  "  Theory  of  War ; "  and  La- 
valbee's  "Military  Geography."  Candidates  wiU 
receive  on  application  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  I>lilitary  Education  a  copy  of  the 
synopsis  of  the  studies  pursued  at  the  Staff  College, 
which  may  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  them  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  examination. 

Shanghai,  August  20. 

China. — There  is  little  to  add  to  the  infonna- 
tion  sent  by  the  last  mail  regarding  the  fall  of 
Nankin,  unless  it  be  a  reiteration  of  tlie  reports  of 
the  utter  desolation  of  this  once  famous  city.  The 
Tartar  city  has  evidently  been  abandoned  for  years, 
and  some  recent  European  visitors  put  up  a 
pheasant  while  passing  do^vn  what  had  been  its 
principal  street.  The  Chinese  portion  is  in  little 
better  condition.  Heaps  of  ruins  mark  the  sites 
of  once  prosperous  streets,  the  only  respectable 
houses  standing  being  those  of  the  rebel  chiefs, 
and  around  these  are  clustered  some  dilapidated 
buildings  which  served  to  shelter  their  retainers. 
As  Nankin  was  the  capital  of  Taepingdom,  so  the 
Taepings  appear  to  have  selected  it  as  the  spot  in 
which  to  exert  their  highest  attributes  of  spoliation 
and  destruction,  and  to  leave  the  most  permanent 
proofs  of  their  presence.  The  Chung- Wang  still 
lies  a  prisoner  in  the  house  of  the  Imperialist 
General,  awaiting  his  sentence  from  Pekin,  but 
there  appears  little  doubt  that  he  will  be  executed. 
It  is  a  pity  that  his  energy  and  coiu-age — virtues 
not  too  common  among  his  countrymen — should 
have  been  so  misdirected  as  to  bring  him  to  this 
end.  But  it  would  be  unsafe  and  impolitic  in 
China  to  allow  so  noted  a  rebel  to  go  at  large,  and 
imprisonment  for  life  is  a  punishment  unknown  in 
China. 

Milan,  October  15. 

[g]  The  Attack  upon  the  Swiss  Mails. — 
Additional  details  have  been  received  here  respect- 
ing the  attack  made  by  brigands  on  Monte  Cenere 
upon  the  Swiss  mails. 

IvI.  Lattuada,  the  passenger  wounded  by  the 
robbers,  is  dead.  It  is  hoped  that  the  assassins 
will  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice.  The  chief 
of  the  band  is  said  to  be  one  Gianotto,  from  Acrolo, 
a  ferocious  fellow,  who  constantly  lives  in  the 
mountains,  and  against  whom  warrants  have  long 
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been  out.  During  the  whole  of  the  12th,  the  day 
preceding  the  robbery,  this  man  was  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  left  towards  evening,  carrying 
away  provisions,  as  he  said,  for  his  comrades.  He 
had  with  him  a  bar  of  iron,  which  appears  to  have 
been  used  for  prising  open  the  trunks  of  the 
travellerSo  This  bar  was  found  close  by  the  spot 
where  the  post  was  attacked.  The  Government 
has  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  a  reward  of 
500f.  to  whoever  shall  bring  in  Gianotto,  dead  or 
alive. 

At  Maccagno  the  Koyal  Carbineers  have  arrested 
four  persons  on  suspicion  of  having  formed  part  of 
the  band.  Six  watches  were  found  upon  the 
prisoners,  one  being  of  the  peculiar  kind  habitually 
worn  by  the  conductors  of  the  Swiss  diligences. 

[October  21.] 

The  diary  of  the  "Volunteer"  on  board  the 
Tallahassee,  which  has  been  given  at  length,  in 
most  of  the  London  papers,  is  so  interesting  as  to 
require  copious  extracts.  It  begins  with  the  de- 
parture of  that  vessel  on  the  6th  of  August,  and 
ends  with  her  return  on  the  25th.  On  the  11th 
the  writer  enters  in  his  log  : — "  We  are  now  about 
20  miles  from  Long  Island.  Seven  sail  in  sight. 
Towards  9  o'clock  a  pilot  boat  appeared  and  ran 
down  towards  us,  thinking  we  were  in  want  of  a 
pilot.  When  alongside  a  boat  was  lowered  and 
sent  off,  in  which  was  a  large  well-dressed  man, 
with  a  heavy  watchguard,  a  massive  ring  on  his 
little  finger,  and  the  air  of  a  genuine  New  York 
butcher  boy.  He  was  prepared  to  take  us  into 
port — having  his  clean  shirt  in  a  bundle  under  his 
arm,  and  a  few  copies  of  the  Herald  and  Times. 
We  had  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  as  he  put  off 
from  the  schooner,  but  just  as  he  came  under  the 
stern  they  were  lowered  and  our  ensign  raised. 
'  My  God  ! '  said  he,  glancing  up  at  it,  '  what  is 
that  ? '  '  "V^^iat  ship  is  this  ? '  he  asked,  as  he 
stepped  upon  the  quarter-deck.  '  The  Confederate 
cruiser  Tallahassee,''  replied  Captain  Wood.  Upon 
hearing  this  the  fellow  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits.  His  face  turned  deadly  pale,  his  knees  shook 
violently,  and  drops  of  perspiration  started  from 
every  pore.  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  picture  of 
abject  misery  than  he  presented  when  told  his  boat 
would  be  burnt.  This  Avas  the  James  Funclc,  or 
pilot  boat  No.  22,  Being  a  beautiful  and  fast- 
sailing  schooner.  Captain  Wood  put  a  prize  crew 
upon  her,  keeping  her  as  a  tender.  We  obtained 
some  Fulton  market  beef,  mutton  on  ice,  fresh 
vegetables,  and  a  quantity  of  stores  from  this  boat." 

On  the  12th  an  accident  happened  : — "  The  '22' 
was  cast  off  and  sent  after  some  vessels  in  the  dis- 
tance, while  we  steer  for  a  large  ship  on  our  star- 
board bow.  When  alongside,  she  was  ordered  to 
heave  to,  and  in  doing  so,  swept  down  upon  us  and 
struck  us  before  we  could  get  away  ;  but,  for- 
tunately, very  far  aft.  Our  mainmast  fell,  and  the 
deck  was  swept  clean  of  everything  standing, 
carrying  away  even  the  iron  bulwark  rail.  Being 
a  very  large  ship,  towering  high  above  us,  she 
would  have  inevitably  sunk  us  had  she  struck 
amidships.  The  mast  fell  over  the  side,  and  the 
rigging  being  cut  away  swung  round  under  the 
propeller.  It  was  some  time  before  this  could  be 
extricated.  All  being  clear,  we  moved  ahead  a 
short  distance,  and  Lieutenant  Gardner  was  sent 
on  board  after  the  captain  and  his  papers.    In  a 


few  moments  he  came  over  the  side  with  a  very 
confident  air,  feeling  sure  that  he,  being  an  English- 
man, would  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  ship. 
This  was  the  Adriatic,  from  London  for  New  York, 
with  163  passengers.  There  was  great  consterna- 
tion among  these  people  when  told  that  the  ship 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
gather  up  their  j)rivate  baggage  to  go  on  board  a 
bark  the  '  22 '  was  then  bringing  in.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  scene,  and  yet  it  was  a  trifle  compared  to 
what  I  saw  when  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg.  W  omen  and  children  wept, 
screamed,  and  prayed,  while  men  cursed,  laughed, 
and  got  drunk.  Two  or  three  elderly  women  went 
into  hysterics,  while  others  were  running  here  and 
there  with  clasped  hands,  asking  us  to  spare  them. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  could  comprehend 
that  we  did  not  intend  burning  them  with  the  ship; 
but  when  they  did  all  went  quietly  to  work  pack- 
ing their  things.  They  were  allowed  to  take  every- 
thing they  desired,  and  frequently  a  whole  boat 
was  taken  up  by  two  or  three  persons  v/ith  their 
luggage.  It  was  a  bustling  scene  when  they  came 
to  go  over  the  ship's  side.  The  women  were  lifted 
into  the  boats  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable business  conducted  as  well  and  better 
than  could  be  expected.  Three  or  four  men  were 
so  drunk  that  they  had  to  be  slung  over  the  side, 
Captain  Moore  among  the  number.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  was  got  out  at  all,  as  he  preferred 
going  to  sleep  in  his  bunk  to  the  exertion  of 
changing  ships.  It  took  nearly  two  hours  to  clear 
her,  and  then  she  was  burnt  with  her  valuable 
cargo  on  board.  The  baggage  these  people  carried 
was  of  the  strangest  description — broken  pots  and 
pans,  jars,  crockery,  cracked  va.ses,  birdcages,  cats, 
dogs,  and  other  pets  brought  with  them  from  the 
Old  World.  These  they  all  insisted  upon  taking, 
but  in  many  instances  they  had  to  be  refused. 

omen,  after  having  become  reconciled  to  leaving, 
went  to  the  side  cheerfully  enough,  but  became 
obstreperous  when  not  permitted  to  take  an  old 
straw  bed  or  a  basket  of  dishes  worth  less  than  five 
dollars.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  witness  the  trouble 
of  these  poor  creatures,  who,  in  many  instances, 
had  their  all  on  board.  Perhaps  one-half  the  num- 
ber were  ablebodied  young  men  who  will  be  found 
in  a  month's  time  in  the  army  of  Virginia.  The 
bark  SuUote,  which  was  bonded,  took  the  j)assen- 
gers  and  our  other  prisoners  on  board." 

The  diary  proceeds  v/ith  an  account  of  the  va- 
rious captures,  some  burnt  or  scuttled,  and  some 
bonded  : — 

"  August  13th. — It  was  scarcely  daylight  before 
two  •sail  were  reported,  and  in  a  few  moments  both 
were  alongside.  One  was  an  English  vessel,  which 
of  course  we  could  not  touch  ;  the  other,  the  bark 
Glenavon,  of  Thomaston,  Maine,  from  Glasgow  to 
New  York,  with  a  cargo  of  pig  iron.  This  was  a 
fine  new  bark,  with  splendid  spars  and  a  double 
topsail  yard.  The  captain  had  his  wife  on  board 
— a  brave,  good  woman — and  a  female  servant. 
There  were  two  passengers  in  the  cabin — an  ofd 
sea-captaiii  and  his  wife — the  latter  a  perfect  ter- 
magant, and  very  offensive  to  all  on  board.  Her 
tongue  was  never  idle,  and  her  time  about  equally 
divided  between  abusing  her  husband,  who  bore 
it  like  a  lamb,  and  distributing  Testaments  and 
tracts  among  our  men.  The  art  of  making  every- 
body disagreeable  was  carried  to  perfection  with 
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this  horrible  woman,  and  the  scoldings  she  gave 
the  poor  captain  who  was  tied  to  her  apron-strings 
struck  every  one  dumb  with  astonishment.  The  last 
act  of  revenge  on  the  poor  man  was  just  as  she  was 
leaving  the  side,  when  the  old  lady,  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  tore  off  her  new  bonnet,  and  threw  it  in  the 
sea.  We  got  a  quantity  of  mess  stores  from  the 
Glenavon,  a  few  luxuries,  some  hams,  a  coop  of 
chickens,  and  two  pigs.  After  removing  all  things 
of  immediate  service  to  us,  Lieutenant  Ward  had 
her  scuttled,  and  she  sank  rapidly.  It  seemed  a 
pity  to  destroy  such  a  noble  craft,  and  I  looked 
upon  our  work  with  sorrow.  I "  spoke  of  Mrs. 
Watts,  the  captain's  wife.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
brave,  sweet  woman,  and  bore  her  losses  without 
a  murmur,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  taunts  of 
the  other  woman.  Only  once  did  she  give  way  to 
her  feelings,  and  then  when  speaking  of  their  loss 
in  connexion  with  her  children.  'Poor  fellow,' 
said  she,  looking  fondly  towards  her  husband,  '  he 
has  been  going  to  sea  for  thirty  years,  and  all  his 
earnings  were  in  this  ship.  We  were  saving  for 
our  dear  little  children  at  home,  five  of  them,' — 
then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  a  smgle  drop 
trickled  down  her  still  fair  cheeks.  She  said  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  she  had  read  with 
sorrow  of  the  sufferings  of  the  noble  Virginia  ladies, 
and  only  wished  her  loss  might  do  them  some 
good.  This  and  similar  sympathizing  expressions, 
together  with  a  little  wholesome  abuse  of  Lincoln, 
the  Zantippe  threatened  to  report  to  the  police 
the  moment  they  arrived  in  New  York.  I  should 
have  remarked  that  soon  after  the  burning  of  the 
A  driatic,  the  '  22,'  being  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
us,  was  destroyed.  We  have  a  few  prisoners  on 
board  to-day — the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Lamot 
du  Pont  They  are  genuine. Yankees.  Upon  the 
quarler-deck  is  a  large  pile  of  baggage  belonging 
to  these  few  men,  and  I  contrast  their  treatment 
with  my  own  Vv^hen  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Everything  was  taken  from  me,  even  to 
an  old  and  much-worn  tooth-brush,  and  npt  even 
a  change  of  underclothing  allowed  me. 

"  15th. — Captured  the  fishing  schooner  Floral 
Wreath,  of  Maine,  with  over  3,000  dollars'  worth 
of  cured  fish  on  board.  The  captain,  named 
Jewett,  was  a  genuine  Yankee,  and  the  loss  of  his 
vessel  went  very  hard  with  him.  He  repeatedly 
declared,  '  he  would  rather  have  lost  his  wife  than 
that  schooner.'  This  was  thought  to  be  a  joke  at 
first,  but  he  repeated  it  so  often  v/e  saw  he  was  in 
earnest.  But  by  breaking  up  the  fishing  trade  we 
destroy  the  great  industrial  pursuit  of  the  New 
England  coast.  At  3  p.m.  took  the  fishing  schooner 
Restless,  returning  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  LaAvrence 
with  175  quintals  of  cod-fish,  homeward  bound, 
and  within  one  day's  sail  of  home.  These  rough 
hardy  fishermen  are  a  timid  set,  and  show  much 
terror  when  taken  on  board.  Several  have  shed 
tears,  and  others  with  faces  deathly  white  ask  what 
will  be  done  to  them. 

"  16th. — The  schooner  Sea  Flower  was  over- 
hauled, and  let  loose  on  condition  our  prisoners 
should  be  taken  into  some  port,  there  being  at 
this  time  a  large  number  on  board.  Among  them 
was  a  ■  genuine  Yankee  girl,  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  cook  upon  her 
father's  vessel.  She  was  a  good-looking  black-eyed 
girl,  who,  after  her  first  fright  was  over,  was  not 
unwilling  to  give  her  smiles  to  a  few  rather  hand- 


some 'pirates,'  who  seemed  disposed  to  converse 
with  her.  One  of  these  gave  up  his  room  to  her 
while  on  board,  and  this  she  insisted  upon  putting 
to  rights  before  leaving,  saying  she  had  '  allers  ben 
accustomed  to  work  to  home.'  The  men  were  much 
frightened  when  first  taken,  but  when  assured  they 
would  be  well  treated  and  soon  returned,  began  to 
develop  their  Yankee  traits  :  speaking  in  a  very 
loud  tone  of  voice  and  with  a  nasal  twang ;  cursing, 
using  slang  words  and  very  peculiar  idioms,  they 
caused  us  no  little  amusement.  One  expression 
was  common  to  all — i.e.  '  to  home  ' — they  speak  of 
'  going  to  home,'  '  when  I  was  to  home,'  &c.  They 
spoke  of  their  wives  as  '  the  old  woman  ; '  and  the 
man  who  said  he  '  would  rather  lose  his  wife  than 
his  schooner,'  was  not  the  only  one  who  showed 
singularity  in  his  conjugal  relations.  '  That  boat 
was  all  I  had  in  the  world,'  said  one,  '  and  I've  put 
five  years  hard  work  in  it.  Now  it's  all  gone.' 
'  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  and  your  people  have  destroyed 
not  only  what  we  have  gained  in  our  whole  lives, 
but  our  ancestors  for  over  100  years.'  " 

"  17th.  --Keturning  along  the  coast  of  Maine  we 
saw  two  small  fishing  schooners  a  few  miles  ahead, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  flames  of  the  Achome  blazed 
up  in  sight,  turned  in  shore.  We  put  on  full  steam 
and  soon  came  up  with  them,  and  just  in  time  to 
see  the  crews  of  both  take  to  their  small  boats  and 
pull  toward  a  little  island  a  few  miles  away.  The 
schooners  were  entirely  deserted.  We  headed  ofl^ 
the  boats,  and  ordering  one  back,  brought  the  other 
alongside.  When  asked  why  they  forsook  their 
vessels  they  replied  they  were  afraid  we  should  kill 
them  all.  They  were  Methodist  Protestants  and 
boasted  of  their  piety.  One  said,  '  I  hope  God 
may  strike  me  dead  if  I  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  war.'  '  But,'  said  I,  '  you  carried  a  torch 
in  that  Black  Eepublican  procession  in  Harwick. 
How  came  that  1 '  '  Yes,  yes,'  he  stammered,  '  but 
I  didn't  mean  anything  by  it.'  He  told  the  truth, 
because  he  was  too  much  confused  to  tell  a  lie. 
The  prisoners  v/ere  paroled  and  told  to  get  in  their 
boats  and  make  a  straight  course  for  home." 

"  V/hen  the  captain  of  the  Howard  was  with  us, 
there  was  a  Herald  on  board,  containing  a  list  of 
pretended  atrocities  committed  by  us.  The  captain 
admitted  that  these  stories  were  inventions  of  the 
reporters,  and  said  that  when  he  was  taken  by  the 
Florida,  while  returning  with  a  cargo  of  fruit. 
Captain  Morris  purchased  some,  and  paid  him  in 
gold  more  than  he  would  have  received  in  green- 
backs in  New  York.  The  papers  stated  the  fruit 
was  stolen  from  him  after  the  bond  was  executed. 
He  sent  a  letter  contradicting  this,  and  saying  that 
he  was  treated  kindly  and  courteously.  In  a  few 
hours  'he  was  v/aited  upon  by  a  person  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Government,  and  told  that  if  he  wished 
to  keep  out  of  Fort  Lafayette  he  had  better  hold 
his  tongue." 

"  It  is  truly  amusing  to  see  how  eager  all  these 
people  are  to  be  paroled,  asking  over  and  over  if  it 
will  protect  them  from  the  draft.  They  fold  their 
paroles  away  very  carefully,  and  look  upon  them 
like  bank  bills.  '  This  is  worth  350  dollars  to  me,' 
said  one  ;  '  I  would  not  take  1,000  dollars  for 
mine,'  said  another.  One  skipper  declared  if  it 
would  protect  him  from  the  army  he  was  willing 
to  give  his  vessel  for  it ;  and  the  captain  of  a 
bonded  vessel  brought  his  whole  crew  on  board  for 
I  the  purpose  of  obtaining  paroles.    It  is  ridiculous. 
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indeed,  to  hear  them  converse  about  the  draft  and 
their  fears  of  being  taken  for  a  soldier." 

Want  of  coal  now  drove  the  Tallahassee  into 
Haliftix,  concerning  which  we  are  told  : — 

"  The  people  generally  are  very  friendly  to  the 
South,  but  in  many  instances  I  can  but  think  it  an 
interested  friendship.  They  derive  great  benefit 
from  Southern  trade,  and  undoubtedly  are  honest 
in  their  sympathy  with  and  their  admiration  for 
Confederate  valour.  A  few  men  can  be  mentioned 
who  have  done  a  great  deal  for  our  cause,  and 
have  shown  their  sympathy  in  something  else  be- 
sides empty  words.  The  British  officers  are  unani- 
mous in  their  expressions  of  friendship,  but  I 
notice  a  great  change.  Policy  seems  to  control 
them,  and  the  fear  of  their  Yankee  neighbours  is 
evident.  There  is  also  the  dislike  of  slavery.  Every 
day  it  becomes  more  evident  that  we  have  no  hope 
from  any  friendly  feeling  in  England  or  her  colonies. 
Early  in  the  evening,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
several  armed  boats  and  launches  were  sent  down 
to  us,  with  orders  to  go  to  sea  at  once,  and  for- 
bidding us  to  take  over  100  tons  of  coal — enough, 
it  was  said,  to  take  the  vessel  into  the  nearest 
Confederate  port.  A  navy  officer  was  put  on  board 
to  see  that  all  despatch  was  used,  and  the  boats 
anchored  alongside.  I  learnt  that  the  Queen's 
Council  had  decided  that  vessels  of  a  belligerent 
Power  must  only  stay  in  a  neutral  port  long 
enough  to  get  coal  and  make  necessary  repairs, 
and  twenty -four  hours  afterwards." 

Accordingly  the  Tallahassee  left  in  haste,  and 
made  for  Wilming-ton,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  put  half  a  mile  out  of  her  course  from  Halifax 
harbour  to  Fort  Fisher.  The  run  into  Wilmington 
we  have  already  described.  In  one  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  month  the  Tallahassee  by  mistake  gave 
chase  to  a  Federal  frigate,  only  discovering  that 
the  anticipated  prize  was  an  armed  man-of-war 
when  the  two  vessels  were  nearly  alongside  each 
other  ;  "  not  caring  " — so  runs  the  diary — "  to  in- 
terfere with  such  a  respectable  craft,  we  bore  away 
with  full  head  of  steam,  and  permitted  her  to  go 
on  unmolested." 

Eemarkable  Case  of  Welsh  Credulity. — 
At  the  Monmouthshire  Quarter  Sessions  Lewis 
Lovell  was  indicted  for  obtaining  by  false  pre- 
tences the  sum  of  111.  and  various  articles  from 
Catherine  Jones,  the  money  and  property  of  her 
husband,  Eees  Jones,  at  MynyddroJlwyn,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1864.  There  were  several  counts  in  the 
indictment.  From  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor's 
daughter,  Annie  Jones,  it  appeared  that  her  father, 
with  whom  she  lives,  resides  at  Cross  Penmaer, 
near  Blackwood.  On  the  20th  of  January,  the 
prisoner,  a  travelling  tinker,  apjDlied  at  the  pro- 
secutor's house  for  a  job,  and  witness  gave  him 
one.  While  at  work  he  noticed  that  Mrs.  Jones, 
the  mother,  was  ill  in  bed,  and  inquired  what  was 
the  matter,  to  which  the  daughter  replied  she  had 
the  asthma  and  "  rheumatiz,"  whereupon  the  pri- 
soner said  his  wife  was  "  a  good  hand  at  those 
things,"  and  offered  to  bring  her  to  the  house. 
Witness  consented  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the 
woman's  treatment,  and  in  the  evening  she  came 
and  saw  the  sick  woman,  the  prisoner  remaining 
in  the  kitchen  while  his  wife  attended  to  the 
invalid.  On  going  away,  she  took  a  sovereign  to 
*'get  change."    Other  visits  followed  on  the  two 


following  days,  on  each  occasion  the  woman  taking 
something  away— a  watch,  a  tablecloth,  bread  and 
cheese,  and  other  articles.  On  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  February,  the  woman  came,  and  Jones's 
daughter,  by  direction  of  her  mother,  gave  her  five 
sovereigns,  which  were  to  effect  some  mysterious 
purpose,  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  by  the  "  en- 
chantress," and  given  to  the  sick  woman,  to  be 
kept  by  her  in  close  possession.  While  this  was 
proceeding  the  prisoner  called,  lit  his  pipe,  and 
remarked  to  the  daughter  that  his  wife  "  was  sure 
to  cure  her  mother's  complaint."  In  the  evening 
the  woman  paid  another  visit  alone,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  the  morning,  with  five  other  sovereigns, 
was  again  performed.  The  ten  sovereigns  were 
then  carefully  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  which 
was  placed  in  a  cupboard  by  the  prisoner's  wife, 
who  locked  the  cuplDoard-door,  and  by  permission 
took  the  key  away.  Neither  the  prisoner  nor  his 
wife  put  in  any  further  appearance  at  Cross  Pen- 
maer. At  the  end  of  a  week  the  cupboard  was 
broken  open,  and  there  was  the  handkerchief,  but 
instead  of  ten  golden  coins  of  the  realm  were 
found  a  like  number  of  pieces  of  lead.  Informa- 
tion was  given  to  the  police,  who  instituted  in- 
quiries, but  to  no  purpose  until  July,  when  the 
prisoner  was  apprehended  in  Kadnorshire.  The 
prosecutor  knew  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  his 
gold  was  being  manipulated  until  the  loss  of  the 
money  was  discovered,  the  prisoner's  wife  having 
enforced  the  strictest  secrecy  for  the  period  of  a 
week.  The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  and  the  Chairman  sentenced  the  prisoner 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment. 

The  Murder  on  the  North  London  Rail- 
WAL.  —  October  28.  —  Yesterday  morning  Franz 
Midler  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs. 
Since  the  memorable  trial  of  Courvoisier,  for  the 
murder  of  Lord  William  Russell,  in  1840,  or  that  of 
William  Palmer,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cook,  in 
1856,  no  occasion  of  the  kind  has  excited  a  greater 
degree  of  public  interest.  The  applications  to  the 
Sheriffs  to  be  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Court,  during  the  trial,  have  been  numerous,  almost 
beyond  precedent.  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
people  can  be  conveniently  seated  within  the  Ses- 
sions-house, including  judge  and  jury,  members  of 
the  bar,  &c. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  were  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Sir  Robert  Collier,  Mr.  Robert  Ballantjme, 
Mr.  Hannen,  Mr.  Giffard,  and  Mr.  Beasley,  in- 
structed by  Mr.  Greenwood,  Q.C.,  one  of  the 
Solicitors  to  the  Treasury,  in  person,  and  by  Mr. 
Hodgson  and  Mr.  Pollard,  from  the  same  depart- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  was  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Sergeant  Parry,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Besley,  instructed  by  Mr.  Beard,  solicitor,  of 
Basinghall  Street. 

Miiller  being  an  alien,  was  entitled  to  a  jury 
half  composed  of  foreigners  ;  but  he  elected  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Avory,  the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns,  addressing 
the  prisoner,  said  : — "  Franz  Miiller,  you  are  in- 
dicted for  that  you,  on  the  9th  of  July,  in  the 
present  year,  did  feloniously,  maliciously,  and  of 
your  malice  aforethought,  kill  and  murder  Thomas 
Briggs.    Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

The  prisoner  (speaking  in  a  low  voice) — "  Not 
guilty."    The  trial  is  still  proceeding. 
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DE.  COLENSO. 

We  feel  that  we  onght  not  to  suffer  the  year  to 
close  without  some  reference  to  an  "  Event "  which 
must  render  it  memorable  in  our  ecclesiastical 
annals — we  mean  the  troubles  in  the  Diocese  of 
Natal,  and  the  deposition  of  its  Bishop  by  his 
Metropolitan,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown. 

There  have  been  other  Church  troubles,  upon 
which  we  need  not  dwell.  This  has  been  distinctly 
and  emphatically  an  event  ;  a  Bishop  has  been 
solemnly  deposed,  and  threatened  with  excommu- 
nication should  he  presume  to  attempt  to  resume 
that  spiritual  authority  which  he  formerly  exer-  . 
cised.  As  an  event,  then,  it  comes  before  our 
readers,  and  they  may  naturally  ask  us  to  give 
them  some  account  of  the  cause  which  led  to  so 
serious,  and  in  our  modern  world,  so  almost  unpre- 
cedented a  sentence. 

Dr.  Colenso,  then,  is  a  Cambridge  man,  of  some 
fifty  years  of  age,  was  second  Wrangler  in  the 
year  i836,  and  subsequently  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  somewhat  eminent  pri- 
vate tutor.  He  is  a  man  of  earnest  and  impetuous 
disposition,  logical  but  hasty,  and  of  that  sort  of 
mind  which  follows  one  idea  to  its  conclusion, 
without  taking  into  account  the  various  modifying 
circumstances  which  you  ought  to  look  at  on  your 
way.  Hence,  as  may  be  supposed,  considering 
the  stirring  times  we  have  had  for  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years,  Dr.  Colenso  has  all  his  life  been 
setting  off  in  hot  pursuit  after  one  new  light  after 
another  in  matters  theological.  There  is  many  a 
Cambridge  man,  who  (serious  and  even  awful  as 
the  matter  is)  can  scarcely  repress  a  smile  as  he 
thinks  of  the  Mr.  Colenso  of  those  j^ears  gone  by, 
when  he  first  came  under  the  attraction  of  the  rising 
school  of  Churchmanship  in  Cambridge.  Those 
were  the  days  in  which  many  who  now,  some  in 
high  and  some  in  low  estate,  are  doing  the  Church's 
work  like  heroes,  received  that  impress  which  has 
moulded  them  for  all  time,  and  for  the  ages  when 
time,  and  the  works  of  time,  shall  be  ended.  So, 
for  the  time,  was  Mr.  Colenso  also  carried  away  by 
the  impetuous  sweep  of  that  great  wave  of  thought 
and  feeling  ; — of  feeling  more  than  thought,  no 
doubt,  in  his  case—  of  thought,  if  at  all,  under  the 
dominion  of  feeling.  But  this  was  not  his  only 
phase,  even  in  Cambridge.  We  remember  him 
also  just  as  earnest  a  member  of  the  Simeonite  or 
Carus-ite  school,  as  he  is  now  of  the  sceptical  (not 
to  say  worse)  and  latitudinarian  party  ; — as  he  also 
once  was  of  the  High  Church  reaction  in  the  Uni- 
versity. It  cannot  be  denied  that  Dr.  Colenso  has 
tried  all  forms  of  opinion  which  have  any  home  in 
the  English  Church,  and  it  is  instructive  to  us  to 
mark  the  intermediate  steps  of  his  declension. 

Mr.  Colenso  had  left  the  University,  and  we  had 
lost  sight  of  him  for  a  time,  when  we  were  some- 
what startled—  we  think  it  was  about  the  time  of 
his  becoming  Bishop  of  Natal — by  some  small 
publication,  or  publications,  indicating  that  he  had 
found  a  new  theological  whereabouts — the  uncer- 
tain quicksand  on  to  which  Mr.  Maurice  is  ever 
tempting  the  unwary  pilgrim.  We  have  not  the 
book  or  books  at  hand,  so  as  to  give  their  titles  ; 
but  we  well  remember  our  own  surprise,  and  the 
feeling  of  What  next  ?  which  came  over  us  ;  to  be 
followed,  alas !  only  too  soon,  by  the  unequivocal 


proof  that  Dr.  Colenso's  path  was  not  to  be  arrested 
anywhere  short  of  the  most  miserable  rationalism. 

it  was  not  long  after  his  consecration  to  his 
Bishoprick,  that  he  published  a  Commentary  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from  what  he 
termed  a  missioTiarif-pomt  of  view,  which  he  might 
better  have  described  a  s  simply  "  a  neiv  and  unheard- 
of -point  ofvieivJ^  There  he  contrives  to  deny  nearly 
everything  which  St.  Paul  wrote  that  letter  to 
prove ;  he  sets  aside  the  original  depravity  of 
mankind ;  he  gets  rid  of  the  Atonement  and 
Vicarious  Sacrifice  of  our  Lord  ;  and  he  says  that 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  makes 
justification,  after  all,  an  affair  of  works  ! 

Then  he  proceeds  with  the  notions  which,  from 
his  "  missionary  point  of  view,"  he  contrives  to 
ascribe  to  St.  Paul — that  all  mankind  are  "justi- 
fied ; "  that  the  Spirit  teaches  and  dwells  in  all 
men  ;  that  in  the  end,  as  it  would  seem,  all  men 
shall  be  saved.  If  so,  of  course,  those  who  have 
lived  and  died  in  obvious  sin  will  need,  and  must 
have,  some  purifying  process  after  death  (in  short, 
a  Purgatory),  some  chastisement  to  bring  them 
round  to  goodness  and  therefore  to  God  ;  but  as 
regards  this  future  penalty,  even  if  the  "  fire  "  be 
"  everlasting,"  Dr.  Colenso  says  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  those  who  are  sent  into  it  are  to  stay 
there  for  ever. 

We  cannot  dwell  any  longer  on  this  horrible 
masquerading  travesty  of  Christianity,  or  upon  the 
consequences  which  it  leads  to.  We  will  only  ask, 
was  it  this,  or  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  which  inflamed 
the  zeal  of  a  St.  Paul, — for  which  he  and  the 
Apostolic  Twelve  met  their  martyrdoms  and-  their 
missionary  toils  ?  Is  it  this  which  inspires  our  souls 
with  their  awe  and  gratitude  in  our  EucJiaristic 
reception,  in  our  Eucharistic  worship  and  thanks- 
giving ? 

So,  from  setting  aside  the  New  Testament  Reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ  in  favour  of  his  own  "  mis- 
sionary view"  of  what  St.  Paul  ought  to  have 
taught.  Dr.  Colenso  advances  next  to  the  study  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  difficult 
questions,  as  everybody  knows,  about  many  things 
in  the  Bible.  Dr.  Colenso's  v/ay  of  answering  them 
is  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  gets  rid  of  them  by 
saying,  that  no  one  need  trouble  himself  ivhat  the 
Old  Testament  says.  He  tells  you  that  the  five 
Books  of  Moses  were  neither  written  by  Moses,  nor 
(a  great  part  of  them)  until  centuries  after  Moses 
(if  ever  there  was  a  Moses).  He  tells  you  that  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  Pentateuch  are 
exceedingly  inferior  ;  that  "  Exodus  "  was  made  up 
out  of  many  traditional  narrations,  which  don't  agree 
with  one  another,  or  else  that  it  was  Samuel's  de- 
vising ;  that  Deuteronomy  was  most  likely  written 
by  Jeremiah  :  but,  above  all,  and  what  is,  perhaps, 
even  worse  than  all  this,  is  his  unblushing  assertion, 
that  every  man's  conscience  is  to  him  a  Divine  light, 
by  which  he  can  for  himself  determine  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  moral  and  spiritual  teaching. 

To  us  it  is  absolutely  marvellous  how  a  man  can 
so  write  and  so  teach.  Of  course,  if  this  were  so, 
all  Revelation  must  be  needless,  and  man  could  do 
without  it.  Whereas  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  before  Christ  came,  is  an  awful  witness  to 
the  fact  that  man  could  not  do  ivithout  it.  Besides 
which,  every  thoughtful  man  knows  that  his  "  con- 
science "  requires  teaching  just  as  much  as  his  in- 
tellect ;  and  as  he  dtows  older,  a  really  conscientious 
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man  finds  out  how  frequently  his  "  conscience  "  has 
led  him  astray  for  want  of  sufficient  information. 
This  is  why  such  constant  prayer  and  study  of 
God's  Word  are  wanted. 

We  think  but  little  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal's  no- 
torious arithmetical  difficultly,  and  of  the  notions 
to  which  we  have  above  alluded  as  to  the  later 
authorship  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  For  ourselves, 
we  may  say  that  all  his  arguments  as  to  the  latter 
were  familiar  to  ourselves  long  before  Mr.  Colenso 
had  put  off  his  allegiance  to  the  school  of  Mr. 
Simeon  and  Mr.  Carus,  as  also  ivere  their  answers. 
As  to  the  arithmetical  difficulties,  we  honestly 
confess  we  have  only  examined  a  few,  and  the  few 
that  we  have,  have  not  induced  us  to  prosecute  the 
study.  If  we  had  a  near  friend  or  pupil  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  guide  through  them,  one  by  one, 
we  might  undertake  to  read  them  all;  otherwise 
we  cannot  feel  them  of  sufficient  importance,  after 
what  we  have  seen  of  a  few  leading  examples. 

Such,  in  a  very  hasty  outline,  has  been  the  career 
of  the  now  deposed  Bishop  Colenso.  It  remains 
only  for  us  to  state  his  present  position.  As  Bishop 
of  Natal,  he  was  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  autho- 
rity of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  Acting  upon  that 
Metropolitan  authority,  and  in  the  manner  laid 
down  by  all  ecclesiastical  precedent  from  the 
earliest  ages,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  has  solemnly 
deposed  Dr.  Colenso,  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  Diocese  of  Natal,  until  such 
time  as  a  new  Bishop  of  Natal  shall  be  conse- 
crated to  fill  Dr.  Colenso's  place,  and  has  com- 
manded all  the  clergy  of  Natal  to  render  him  the 
obedience  formerly  due  to  Dr.  Colenso.  So  the 
matter  rests.  In  the  eye  of  the  Church,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  faithful,  in  the  eye,  we  solemnly  believe, 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Colenso  is  no 
longer  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Natal. 
"  M'  hatsoeverye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,"  is  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  ive  believe  it. 

What  may  be  the  history  of  the  Church  in  South 
Africa  for  the  coming  year,  is  known  only  to  Him 
who  is  our  Head.  That  there  is  much  difficulty 
and  anxiety  in  store,  is  plain.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  hope  that  when,  at  the  end  of  1865,  we  have 
to  give  our  readers  a  similar  retrospect  to  this,  it 
may  be  one  of  thanksgiving  and  of  hope ;  and  let  us 
all  remember  the  troubles  of  Africa  in  our  Litany, — 

"  From  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism  ; 
Good  Lord  deliver  us.^' 


THREE  BIRTHDAYS. 

Birthday  I. 

By  the  road  which  mortals  trod, 

Leading  to  their  long  abode, 

Sat  an  angel  Avith  a  scroll, 

And  men's  deeds  did  there  enrol ; 

Like  a  bird  upon  a  tree, 

So  unseen  and  silently. — Baptistery. 

It  was  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  a  holiday  in  the 
school  of  which  Agnes  Lorimer  was  a  member — 
doubly  a  holiday  to  her  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
her  birthday,  her  twelfth ;  and  she  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  herself  with  her  companions.  She  and 
seven  or  eight  others  had  just  returned  from 
Morning  Service  by  themselves,  leaving  the  head 


of  the  establishment,  the  two  teachers,  and  the 
elder  pupils,  to  follow  by-and-by. 

One  only  amongst  the  group  assembled  in  the 
schoolroom  was  grave  and  silent,  and  she  was  the 
eldest  there,  in  temporary  authority.  The  din  of 
talking  went  on  around  her  unnoticed,  and  she 
seemed  neither  to  check  nor  to  heed  various  little 
infringements  of  rules,  which  it  was  certainly  her 
place  to  prevent.  She  was  sitting  by  the  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  large  room,  leaning  her  head  on 
her  hand,  dreaming  over,  not  reading,  her  open 
"  Christian  Year."  Suddenly  something  roused 
her.    She  got  up,  and  came  forward. 

"  Agnes  Lorimer,  is  it  possible  that  you  have 
never  smoothed  your  hair  since  you  came  home, 
nor  brushed  the  mud  from  your  frock  ? " 

Agnes  looked  guilty. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  the  elder  went  on  ;  "  for  you 
know  I  must  positively  give  you  another  mark." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Adela  ! — let  her  off  !  "  was  the 
chorus  of  entreaty,  "  It  was  our  fault ;  we  called 
her.  Besides,  it  is  her  birthday.  Be  merciful  for 
once." 

Poor  Agnes'  eyes  filled.  "  It  was  only  a  mo- 
ment, Adela.  Please,  don't.  I  will  run  this  very 
minute."  And  she  flew  up  to  her  room,  returning 
almost  directly  with  smooth  curls  and  clean  frock. 
She  was  in  time  to  see  the  ominous  mark  added  to 
the  long  row  of  X 's  already  against  her  name,  and 
anjrthing  but  a  happy  expression  on  Adela's  face, 
who  was  replying  to  a  remonstrance  for  her  hard- 
ness from  one  of  the  girls. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  as  sorry  as  you  are  ;  but  only  on 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Mrs.  Robertson  told  me  that 
she  would  not  trust  me  again  to  take  care  of  you 
home,  if  I  could  not  keep  order.  It  is  hard  to  call 
me  unkind  for  doing  as  I  am  told." 

"  Never  mind,  Adela  ;  it  is  only  one  added  to  ' 
my  list,  after  all.  I  was  so^ry  because  it  is  my 
birthday  ;  and  it  is  so  horrid  of  me  that  I  am 
always  making  Mrs.  Robertson  vexed.  But  it  really 
does  not  much  matter  ;  she  knows  I  always  was  a 
wretch,  and  shall  continue  so  all  my  life,  I  sup- 
pose." And  the  good-tempered  speaker  turned  to 
the  others  with  a  sunny  smile,  which  almost  atoned 
for  the  recklessness  of  her  words.  It  was  only  for 
a  few  moments  that  she  left  Adela's  side,  however  ; 
she  was  back  again  directly.  "  You  are  dull,  you 
dear  old  thing.  Surely  you  are  not  vexing  yourself 
about  my  horrid  hair  ? " 

Adela  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  Now,  tell  me  ;  be  good- 
natured  for  once.  You  know  it  is  my  birthday. 
Can't  you  do  your  theme,  or  what  ? " 

The  four  years'  elder  looked  with  a  half-envying 
compassion  on  the  young  face,  whose  worst  idea  of 
the  world's  troubles  was  a  difficult  exercise  ;  yet 
she  read  something  there  which  made  her  inclined 
to  confide  in  her  companion. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  and  I  will.  Mary  and  Lucy 
Grey,  you  remember  the  half-hour  you  have  both  to 
practise.  The  rest  of  you  must  not  crowd  round  the  -  * 
fire.  Georgie  Barnes,  here  is  the  worsted-needle 
I  promised  you,  and  little  Ella's  red  ribbon.  Now 
see  if  you  can  make  a  little  less  noise.  Agnes,  I 
will  show  you  about  your  knitting,  if  you  like  to 
sit  down  here."  And  they  established  themselves 
in  a  corner,  a  little  apart. 

"  I  almost  think  I  can  guess,  after  all,  why  you 
are  so  grave,  Addie.  You  are  thinking  "—and  little 
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Agnes  lowered  her  voice — "  about  church,  and  what 
they  are  doing  there." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  the  beginning  of  all  my 
thoughts  now ;  but,  really,  at  this  moment  I  was 
thinking  of  what  a  long  life  is  before  us." 

There  is  a  time— it  comes  to  all,  though  varying 
early  and  late  with  varying  character — when  a  child 
first  realizes  the  length  and  gravity  of  life,  and  the 
deepening  shade  of  solemnity  in  Agnes'  eyes  showed 
that  the  shadow  of  this  conviction  was  creeping 
over  her.  "  Some  die  young,"  she  answered,  half- 
frightened. 

"  Yes  ;  but  we  expect  to  live." 

Agnes  made  an  effort  to  shake  off  her  de- 
pression. "  What  do  you  think  you  will  do,  Adela, 
in  your  life  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  confirmed,  go  home, 
and  live  with  my  father  and  mother  ;  teach  my 
sisters,  and  visit  the  poor  people  and  the  school." 

"  ShaUyoulikeit?" 

Adela  smiled  a  grave,  happy  smile.  "  Dearly," 
she  said  ;  "  at  least,  if  I  am  only  good  enough." 

"  Then  what  made  you  look  grave  about  it  ?"  said 
Agnes,  not  unnaturally. 

"  I  think  I  was  afraid  of  liking  it  too  much." 

This  was  beyond  Agnes  at  present ;  so  she  in- 
quired, "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do  ?  You 
know  Aunt  Egerton  has  taken  me  to  be  her  child  ; 
and  she  will  leave  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  I 
suppose  ;  but  I  hope  she  will  live  a  long  time  yet, 
dear  old  thing  !  Well,  you  know,  I  have  ever  so 
many  brothers  and  sisters,  and  a  papa  and  mamma  ; 
only  I  have  not  been  at  home  for  ages,  and  Nurse 
says  they  are  very  poor.  My  papa  is  a  doctor. 
Oh,  then,  I  mean  to  go  home  to  Aunt  Egerton,  and 
live  with  her,  and  give  some  of  my  money  to  papa 
and  mamma — and  all  that ;  and  go  out  to  balls 
and  parties,  and  have  a  great  many  grand  offers, 
you  know ;  and,  in  the  end,  I  mean  to  refuse  them 
all,  and  marry  an  officer  who  has  been  wounded  in 
the  Crimea,  and  lost  an  eye  and  both  feet,  and  has 
got  no  money." 

Adela  could  not  help  laughing,  and  yet  she  felt 
as  if  the  conversation  ought  not  to  drift  away  from 
the  point  at  which  it  had  begun. 

"  But,  Agnes,  you  know,  if  you  have  money  to 
spend,  you  must  account  for  how  you  have  spent  it." 

"  Account  for  it !  But  it  will  be  mine  ;  I  shall 
have  nobody  to  ask  me  for  an  account." 

"  You  will  have  to  account  to  God,  Agnes, 
for  all." 

There  was  a  pause.  Agnes  leant  down  her  head 
so  that  it  could  not  be  seen.  Presently  she  said  : 
"  I  hate  thinking  of  it.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would 
be  better  not  to  have  so  much  money.  I  don't  like 
that  about  being  answerable." 

"  You  cannot  help  being  answerable,  Agnes, 
whether  you  have  much  or  little  :  it  is  all  the 
same.  Don't  you  remember  the  parable  of  the 
talents  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  the  child,  "  happily,  it  will  not 
come  just  directly  ;  I  am  not  grown  up  yet." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  know  there  are  other  things 
besides  money  which  you  are  expected  to  make  a 
good  use  of  and  improve — time,  for  instance,  and 
teachers,  are  talents." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  if  teachers  are  talents,  the 
best  use  I  could  make  of  them  would  be  to  tie 
them  up  in  napkins  and  bury  them  at  once.  Just 
fancy  improving  Madame  Clairens  till  she  mul- 


tiplied !  Imagine  ten  Madame  Clairens,  or  even 
five  !    Is  not  one  torment  enough  for  us  all  ? " 

Agnes,  if  you  mean  to  talk  nonsense,  you  had 
better  go  to  the  others,"  was  Adela's  answer,  really 
made  with  a  great  effort  not  to  laugh. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  am  quite  serious,  indeed.  Please, 
go  on.  It  is  only  my  stupid  way  of  expressing 
myself.    I  am  really  and  truly  serious.    Go  on." 

"  I  had  not  nuich  more  to  say  ;  I  was  only 
thinking  that  if,  as  you  say,  you  are  likely  to  be 
rich,  you  ought  to  strive  very  much  to  be  wise  too, 
and  make  good  use  of  it.  But,  after  all,  you  know, 
to  live  is  to  be  responsible  whether  we  have  much 
or  little  money." 

"  Well,  Adela,"  said  Agnes,  gravely,  I  would 
rather,  I  think,  have  a  good  large  responsibility  at 
once  than  a  number  of  uncertain  small  ones.  I 
think  I  like  the  idea  of  having  something  to  do 
that  I  could  put  my  whole  heart  into.  Perhaps  it 
will  make  me  steadier  ;  I  mean  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  be  grave  in  future." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  the  elder  party  from  church,  and,  with  an 
emphatic  schoolgirl's  hug  from  Agnes,  the  two 
imusual  companions  separated. 

Often  the  slightest  events  are  those  which  fix 
themselves  most  indelibly  upon  the  mind.  In  all 
the  chequered  future  of  Agnes'  life,  this  one  short 
conversation  remained  uneffaced. 

Adela  Harding  forgot  it  in  the  changes  of  her 
short  life.  Her  confirmation,  departure  from  school, 
a  sudden  illness,  and  an  early  death,  all  happened 
in  the  following  year.  Her  quiet,  gentle  words — 
her  consistent  example,  her  fiiith,  and  love — gave 
to  her  advice  a  force  and  earnestness  unsuspected 
by  herself.  She  was  one  of  those  who  "  being  dead 
yet  speak." 

Birthday  II. 

So  souls,  by  nature  pitched  too  high, 

By  suff 'rings  plunged  too  low, 
Meet  in  the  Olmrch's  middle  sky 

Half-way  'twixt  joy  and  woe. 

To  practise  there  the  soothing  fay 

Which  sorrow  best  relieves  ; 
Thankful  for  all  God  takes  away, 

Humbled  by  all  he  leaves. — Christian  Year. 

"  To  live  is  to  be  responsible." 

This  was  the  half-uttered  meditation  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen.  And  the  words  were  said  in  a  dreamy 
tone,  more  as  if  she  were  trying  to  recall  the  rhythm 
of  a  poem,  the  fragments  of  which  haunted  her 
memory  with  its  uncertain  echo,  than  in  the  de- 
cided accent  which  one  uses,  to  express  an  original 
idea. 

Agnes  Lorimer  had  chosen  a  happy  spot  for  her 
reflections,  on  this,  the  third  All  Saints'  day  since 
we  last  saw  her.  She  was  standing  on  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  a  crag,  to  which  were  affixed  the 
stanchions  of  a  tall  white  flag-staff.  The  high 
south-west  wind  blew  round  her,  in  short,  hurried 
gusts.  The  sun  peered  out  in  fitful  gleams  from 
the  heavy  sky,  lighting  here  and  there,  into  silvery 
whiteness,  the  leaden  coloured  waves,  which  were 
breaking  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  her.  A  white- 
winged  sea-gull  turned  its  grey  body  awkwardly 
over  and  over  as  it  was  tumbled  about  bythe  wind 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  screambg  ominously  of  a 
storm  to  come  ;  and  a  sulky  black  cormorant  sat 
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brooding  far  below  on  a  barren  islet,  which  some 
storm  must  once  have  detached  from  the  main  cliff. 
Of  human  beings  to  disturb  her,  there  were 
none  ;  and  a  better  or  more  noble  prospect,  to 
expand  and  elevate  her  thoughts,  could  scarcely 
have  been  found,  than  the  grand  sweep  of  waters 
which  stretched  far  out  of  sight,  beyond  that 
western  headland  to  the  coast  of  France. 

It  was  indeed  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  schoolroom 
at  Mrs.  Robertson's,  in  which  we  first  saw  her. 
But  if  the  accessories  of  time  and  j^lace  were 
changed — changed,  too,  was  the  mind  which  had 
looked  alike  on  both. 

Three  years  ago,  if  Agnes  had  glanced  beyond 
the  present  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  it  was  only  to 
picture  a  future,  the  delight  of  which  was  enhanced 
by  the  dimness  which  surrounded  it.  Serious 
views  of  life,  or  the  realisation  of  personal  respon- 
sibilities, she  had  shrunk  from  ;  or,  if  she  dwelt 
on  them  for  an  instant,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  person  who  suggested  them. 

At  fourteen  she  was  still  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Robert- 
son's, and  she  had  entered  the  second  quarter  of 
her  fifteenth  year,  when  sire  lost  her  Aunt  Egerton. 

Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  v/ith  not  one 
instant's  return  of  consciousness,  the  aunt  was 
carried  off  by  paralysis  :  leaving  the  will,  which 
made  Agnes  an  heiress,  still  unsigned,  and  the 
whole  of  her  possessions  to  go  to  a  distant  unkno"v\ai 
relation  of  her  husbands.  It  seemed  an  almost  in- 
credible procrastination,  but  it  was  irreparable  now, 
there  was  no  undoing  the  past ;  no  human  power 
now  could  light  those  sightless  eyes,  and  move  that 
nerveless  hand  to  do  what  one  moment's  exertion 
would  have  sufficed  for  half  an  hour  before.  And 
for  want  of  this  Agnes  must  sink  from  being  the 
petted  treasure  of  a  rich  old  lady  ;  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  wealth  and  the  refinements  of  education 
to  be  eldest  daughter  to  a  rough  country  surgeon, 
whose  straitened  means  hardly  answered  to  the 
claims  which  his  other  children  made  on  it  :  Avith 
no  brighter  prospect  for  the  future  than  that  of 
having  to  qualify  herself  for  a  governess,  and  earn 
her  own  living. 

The  blow  was  heavy  to  all  concerned.  It  was  a 
terrible  trial  to  the  father,  whose  four  sons  had  to 
be  educated  as  like  gentlemen  as  might  be,  and 
whose  two  little  girls  must  be  shorn  of  their  por- 
tions, to  provide  for  this  most  unforeseen  call  on 
his  resources. 

The  daughter  for  the  first  week  seemed  crushed 
by  it  almost  out  of  all  sense  of  duty  or  right.  She 
was  bitterly  wounded  by  the  cruel  thoughtlessness 
of  her  aunt.  She  was  almost  heartbroken  at  part- 
ing with  Mrs.  Robertson  and  her  schoolfellows- 
she  was  afraid  of  her  father,  disliked  his  rough, 
unrefined  manner — was  shy  of  her  strange  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  was  above  all  uncertain  of  how 
she  should  be  received  by  her  almost  stranger 
mother. 

Poor  child,  thoroughly  in  a  false  position,  feeling 
at  war  with  all  the  world,  she  must  be  excused  if 
she  could  not  at  the  first  moment  of  her  trial  dis- 
criminate in  her  choice  of  antagonists.  So  the 
first  evening  of  her  arrival  at  the  sea-coast  village, 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  her  home,  was  signa- 
lized by  an  outburst  of  unrestrained  temper.  A 
gruff  remark  of  her  father's,  not  complimentary  to 
his  late  sister,  was  the  immediate  cause,  and  she 
resented  it  as  a  personal  insult,    "  Aunt  Egerton 


was  the  only  person  who  had  really  loved  her ;  she 
had  brought  her  up,  given  her  all  she  had,  and 
never  willingly  denied  her  anything.  Did  they 
think  that  because,  by  an  unhappy  accident,  she 
had  delayed  putting  her  signature  to  her  will,  she 
(Agnes)  was  ungrateful  aiid  mercenary  enough  to 
turn  against  her  after  she  was  dead  ?  Or  that  she 
would  tamely  listen  to  abuse  of  one  who  had 
been  more  than  a  mother  to  her,  from  those  who 
were  father  and  mother  only  in  name,  who  had 
loved  her  so  little  as  willingly  to  send  her  away 
from  them  when  she  was  young  ? "  And  having 
exhausted  every  harsh  word  that  rose  to  her  lips, 
she  flew  off  to  her  little  room,  there  to  remain  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  having  added  to  her  other 
griefs  the  less  bearable  one  of  an  accusing  con- 
science. In  fairness  it  must  be  said  for  Agnes,  that 
she  was  thoroughly  worn  out  with  the  excitement 
she  had  undergone,  that  it  was  very  rarely  that  she 
allowed  her  temper  to  get  the  mastery  over  her  as 
it  had  done  this  evening,  and  that  her  passion  spent 
itself  in  this  one  outburst. 

But  perhaps  the  trial  fell  most  heavily  on  Mrs. 
Lorimer.  When  Agnes  was  four  years  old  her 
father's  sister  took  a  fancy  to  her,  and  ofi'ered  to 
adopt  her  ;  a  proposal  to  which  the  father  agreed 
readily  enough,  but  which  the  mother  resisted. 
The  united  persuasion  and  authority  of  her  husband, 
had  however  overpowered  Mrs.  Lorimer's  objections, 
and  almost  against  her  conscience — bitterly  against 
her  motherly  instinct — she  had  let  her  daughter  go. 
And  it  vv'-ould  be  hard  to  blame  the  compliance 
when  all  the  inducements  were  considered.  Agnes 
at  four  years  old  was  delicate,  requiring  healthy 
air,  and  much  attention.  Their  home  at  that  time 
was  in  a  crowded  town  ;  in  a  back  street  of  which 
they  occupied  a  smrJl  house,  while  one  servant  had 
to  do  all  Mrs.  Lorimer  did  not  do  herself,  for  the 
house  and  three  young  children.  Mrs.  Egerton 
promised  much  for  present  and  future,  was  amiable, 
rich,  and  well  disposed,  lived  in  a  large  house,  had 
more  servants  than  she  knew  what  to  do  with,  and 
above  all,  idolized  the  child. 

If  the  hardly-won  consent  should  never  have 
been  given,  the  error  seemed  likely  to  be  severely 
punished.  Mrs,  Lorimer  tormented  herself  now, 
with  every  real  and  imaginary  privation  which 
Agnes  would  be  likely  to  feel.  Far  more  even 
than  the  girl  herself  she  watched  for  every  little 
deficiency  in  the  house,  felt  for  her  sake  unrefine- 
ment,  which  habit  had  accustomed  herself  to ; 
and,  when  everything  that  could  be  done  had  been 
done,  she  mourned  in  silence  over  that  great  mis- 
take of  ten  years  ago,  and  felt  that  indeed  it  was  a 
bitter  trial  to  have  a  half- timid,  half-ceremonious, 
greeting  from  her  own  eldest  daughter,  and  to  feel, 
that  just  at  the  very  time  when  she  might  have 
expected  to  have  comfort  in  the  girl's  society,  she 
had  to  begin  to  learn  to  know  her. 

Happily  Agnes  was  young  and  warm-hearted, 
and  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  it  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  repel  that  irresistible  influence  of  a 
mother's  love.  Her  aunt  had  made  her  a  plaything, 
but  had  never  won  her  confidence  ;  and  nursed, 
fondled,  and  indulged,  as  she  had  been  with  Mrs. 
Egerton,  she  was,  in  a  short  time,  really  happier  at 
home. 

Perhaps  she  does  not  deserve  so  much  credit  as 
she  appears  at  first  sight  to  do,  for  this  resignation, 
which  was  really  partly  the  effect  of  constitutional 
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tendency.  It  is  not  meant  to  deprecate  in  the  least 
the  sweetness  with  which  she  adapted  herself  to 
changes  which  were  necessarily  trying  to  her  ;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  almost  counter- 
balancing advantages.  Her  clinging  disposition 
had  one  great  need — a  superior  mind  on  which  to 
rest,  and  love  on  which  she  could  rely.  This  she 
had  not  found  in  her  aunt,  and  only  partly  in  her 
school-life,  so  that  it  seemed  nearly  to  outweigh 
mere  temporal  inconveniences,  when  she  found 
herself  able  to  turn,  with  full  confidence  of  being 
lovingly  received,  to  the  mother  whom  at  first  she 
had  so  feared.  What  mattered  it  to  Agnes  if  the 
house  was  small  and  the  children  noisy,  the  dinners 
homely  and  the  dresses  shabby  ?  Her  mother  had 
been  used  to  luxuries  when  she  was  young,  and 
never  complained  now.  It  was  disagreeable  cer- 
tainly to  mend  the  stockings  and  nurse  the  little 
boy,  but  then  by  doing  so  she  could  prevail  on  her 
mother  to  be  quiet  for  half  an  hour's  talk  after- 
wards, neither  of  them  minding  that  the  small 
sitting-room  which  they  occupied  was  always 
redolent  of  past  or  future  meals,  and  communicated 
with  the  kitchen ;  or  that  the  horsehair  sofa  was 
hard  ;  or  the  carpet  worn.  So  Agnes  Lorimer,  the 
reputed  heiress  of  Egerton  Court,  had  changed 
into  Agnes  Lorimer,  living  in  a  small  cottage  with 
a  noisy  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  round  her, 
remaining  all  the  time  intrinsically  the  same  ; 
a  little  more  thoughtful  about  the  care  of  her 
clothes,  because  she  had  to  wear  them  now  for  a 
certain  time,  Avhether  shabby  or  not ;  less  lavish 
in  yielding  to  her  fancies,  because  she  had  less  with 
which  to  gratify  them  ;  more  attentive  to  the  books 
she  read,  because  she  had  fewer  amongst  which  to 
choose  ;  but  in  reality,  thoughtless,  hasty,  incon- 
siderate, and  unself-reliant  as  in  her  gayest,  most 
prosperous  days  at  Mrs.  Eobertsou's  school. 

Of  her  father  she  saw  little,  as  his  patients 
occupied  all  his  days  and  many  of  his  nights  ;  but 
what  she  did  see  was  less  alarming  than  at  first. 
He  was  by  no  means  unfatherly,  and  with  all  his 
indignation  at  his  sister  he  pitied  his  child.  When 
he  came  to  know  her  better,  he  could  not  but 
admire  her  sweet  disposition  and  pretty  face,  and 
the  charm  which  refinement  and  cultivation  had 
given  her :  cultivation  wliicli  was  all  the  more 
felt  in  that  house  where  the  stem  necessities  of 
existence  had  been  rather  sufiered  to  overrun  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  into  which  Agnes  infused  a 
new  and  attractive  element  of  romance. 

Alas  !  another  blow  was  soon  to  change  dreams 
into  realities,  and  plans  into  actions  ;  for  in  the 
midst  of  these  more  hopeful  days,  Mrs.  Lorimer 
was  prematurely  confined,  and  a  month  before 
Agnes'  birthday,  died,  in  giving  birth  to  her  eighth 
living  child. 

It  is  not  in  the  limits  of  the  present  sketch  to 
fill  in  every  detail  of  Agnes'  proceedings,  and  for 
this  reason  her  birthday  has  been  once  more  selected 
as  a  prominent  landmark  in  her  life's  road.  It  was 
the  day  of  her  confirmation.  In  their  sea-side 
home  they  had  few  of  the  advantages  now  happily 
not  uncommon  in  many  parishes,  and  their  elderly 
clergyman  had  not  realized  that  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor  needed  religious  instruction.  Agnes'  pre- 
paration had  been  commenced  with  her  mother, 
and  the  month  of  sorrow  which  ensued,  although 
it  had  added  but  little  to  her  stock  of  head  learn- 
ing, had  givea  a  reality  to  her  feelings  which  they 


had  hardly  possessed  before.  Perhaps  those  from 
whom  the  blessing  of  an  earthly  mother's  love  is 
taken,  turn  with  truest  devotion  to  that  dear 
Mother  in  whose  bosom  we  lay  as  infants,  whose 
care  pursues  us  through  our  lives,  who  stands  to 
receive  our  parting  breath,  and  who  lays  us  at  last 
in  our  quiet  bed,  when  we  have  fallen  asleep  in 
her  loving  arms. 

The  sound  of  a  distant  peal  of  bells  warned 
Agnes  that  she  had  still  half  a  mile  to  go  before 
she  reached  the  church,  and  with  a  full  heart  she 
pursued  her  way. 

The  violence  of  her  sorrow  had  spent  itself,  and 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  had  brought,  as 
such  trial  does  to  some  minds,  calmness  with  it. 

Now  high  and  noble  thoughts  filled  her  mind. 
Like  the  aspirations  of  the  young  candidate  for 
knighthood,  who  has  watched  all  the  night  through 
by  his  untried  armour.  She  was  braced  to  the 
struggle  by  the  very  realization  of  her  difficulties. 

The  month  of  mourning  seemed  like  the  proba- 
tionary fasting  and  prayer  which  was  required  of 
the  young  warrior,  in  olden  time  ;  and  to  teach 
her  sisters,  to  comfort  her  father,  to  influence  her 
brothers,  and  rule  her  household,  was  like  the  de- 
fence of  right,  the  attack  of  wrong,  and  the  help  of 
the  weak  to  which  the  neophyte  binds  himself. 
Perhaps  it  was  mercifully  ordered  for  her  encourage- 
ment that  the  victory,  not  the  battle,  was  now  most 
present  to  her  mind.  But  the  young  knight  is 
warned  that  his  fight  is  not  for  an  earthly  but  an 
immortal  renown.  Did  she  not  need  a  warning 
to  remind  her  that  her  responsibility  was  not  to 
earthly  judges,  in  whose  eyes  nothing  is  success 
that  is  not  accomplishment,  and  all  is  failure  that 
is  not  visible  success?,  W^ould  it  not  have  com- 
forted her  to  be  reminded  that  her  Suzerain  is  a 
Heavenly  one,  crowning  alike  as  conqueror  the 
knight  who  plants  his  victorious  standard  on  the 
battlements  of  the  enemy,  and  he  who  dies  defend- 
ing his,  vanquished  to  outward  sight,  but  fully, 
nobly  victor,  in  having  done  what  he  could. 

Birthday  III. 

Glorious  it  is  to  Avear  the  crown 
Of  a  deserved  and  pure  success  : 
He  who  knows  how  to  fail  has  won 
A  crown  whose  lustre  is  not  less. 

Great  may  he  be  who  can  command, 
And  rule  with  just  and  tender  sway  ; 
Yet  is  diviner  Avisdom  taught 
Better  by  him  who  can  obey. 

Legends  and  Lyrics. 

Halcombe  was  a  small  fishing  hamlet  in  South 
Devon.  The  cliffs  suddenly  shelved  down,  forming 
a  large  gully  running  back  from  the  shore,  and  the 
few  houses  which  went  by  this  name  straggled,  in 
picturesque  confusion  of  style  and  position,  up  the 
ascent.  They  were  in  all  about  twelve  cottages, 
and  one  very  amphibious  farm.  The  sheep  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  were  as  often  as  not  to  be  found 
straying  among  the  stones  and  shingles^of  the  beach, 
while  the  hens  and  ducks  picked  up  a  plentiful 
subsistence  of  limpets  and  cockles  in  the  slime  and 
mud  at  low  tide— diet  which  imparted  to  their 
flavour  when  cooked  a  pleasing  uncertainty,  ac- 
cording as  the  fowl  of  their  nature  or  the  fish  of 
their  food  predominated. 
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One  house  of  more  pretension  stood  a  little  on 
one  side  as  the  cliffs  once  more  rose  to  their  ordi- 
nary height.  It  had  originally  been  two  cottages  ; 
now  thrown  into  one  and  beautified  by  white-wash 
and  tar,  it  made  a  roomy,  rather  comfortable  look- 
ing little  house.  It  was  built  on  a  sort  of  natural 
terrace,  formed  by  a  broad  ledge  of  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  once  again  towering  cliff".  The  front  windows 
faced  the  sea,  indeed  only  a  narrow  plat  of  wiry 
sea  turf,  a  shingly  path,  and  the  low  sea  wall  on  the 
edge  of  the  terrace  separated  them  from  it — 
barriers  which  were  often  overpassed  by  the  waves 
in  the  winter  storms. 

The  sea  looked  now,  however,  as  if  storms  could 
never  be  again.  It  was  a  warm  still  evening, 
— one  of  those  evenings  which  come  in  the  late 
autumn  season — and  this  of  the  31st  of  October  was 
perfect  in  its  exquisite  repose — the  wind  scarcely 
sighed  as  it  glided  noiselessly  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  the  wavelets  broke  on  the  shingles 
with  a  subdued  hushing  sound  indescribably  sooth- 
ing to  listen  to.  A  little  distance  from  the  shore, 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  cliff's,  lay  a  broad  un- 
broken sheet  of  moonlight,  heaving,  with  scarcely 
perceptible  motion,  with  the  ground-swell  of  the 
water.  And  neither  sight  nor  sound  was  there  to 
disturb  the  silent  harmony  of  all  around,  or  to  in- 
terrupt the  tete  a  tite  of  the  brother  and  sister  who 
were  walking  on  the  path. 

As  far  as  the  uncertain  moonlight  shewed,  they 
appeared  to  be  aged  respectively  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years.  The  girl  was  the  elder.  The  boy 
wore  a  sailors'  dress,  and  both  were  in  mourning. 

"  And  so  you  are  really  going,  Agnes." 

"  Yes,  really,  George.  The  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  shame  I.  must  say,  and  I  think 
my  ftither  would  " 

"  Now,  George,  you  know  that  topic  is  forbid- 
den." 

"  Well,  I  mean,  nevertheless,  to  say  it  ;  I  do 
think  it  is  grossly  ungrateful  of  him  to  put  a 
stranger  in  your  place  after  two  years  of  such 
devotion  as  you  gave." 

"  I  hope  you  will  allow  that  the  children  at  least 
are  improving  under  the  change." 

"  Of  course,  a  woman  who  had  kept  a  school 
fifteen  years,  would  be  able  to  teach  more  head- 
learning  than  a  girl  of  fifteen,  as  you  were  when 
you  began — but  who  would  compare  a  sun-dried 
old  creature  like  that,  out  of  whom  every  spark  of 
natural  aff*ection  and  life  has  been  worried,  to  you, 
I  wonder  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  do  look  younger  than  my  step- 
mother, if  you  think  it  is  a  question  of  looks— and 
not  unnaturally,  seeing  she  is  forty,  and  I  eighteen 
'to-morrow  —  and  as  for  her  having  no  natural 
aff'ection,  the  children  at  any  rate  are  fond  of  her" 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  thanks  to  your  example  :  I  am 
sure  if  it  had'nt  been  for  you,  I  for  one  would 
never  have  spoken  to  her  when  my  father  brought 
her  home." 

"  George,"  said  Agnes,  "  you  know  very  well 
that  it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  to  com- 
plain when  the  deed  was  done,  and  after  all,  had  it 
not  been  for  her  generosity  you  would  scarcely 
have  been  in  the  position  you  are  now." 

And  she  looked  lovingly  down  on  the  anchor 
buttons  which  shone  in  the  uncertain  light. 

"  I  hate  it,"  said  the  boy  passionately,  "  how  can 
you  recall  that  " 


"You  silly  fellow,  I  won't  hear  you  talk  non- 
sense. You  know  you  are  very  much  obliged  to 
her,  and  that  she  did  it  in  such  a  nice  way  too — 
and  that  she  truly  loves  our  father,  and  has  been 
very  kind  even  to  me — I  could  never  have  done 
what  I  am  doing  so  well  if  it  had  not  been  for 
her  hints  and  experience,  which  she  has  given  so 
kindly." 

"  But  to  have  you  go  away — and  go  away  at  her 
instigation  too,  from  your  father's  house  to  be  a 
governess  amongst  strangers,  after  all  your  expec- 
tations— I  shall  never  forgive  her  " 

"  I  mean  to  make  you  reasonable  if  I  possibly 
can,  George :  Helen  and  Lucy  are  just  at  a  diffi- 
cult age,  there  is  no  reasoning  with  them,  but 
you  can  see  there  must  be  one  head  to  the  house — 
one  captain  to  the  ship — and  that  must  be  our 
stepmother,  she  is  quite  the  wisest  person,  and  if 
she  is  allowed  to  rule  she  will  do  it  wisely  and 
kindly.  But  if  Helen  and  Lucy  are  constantly  to 
be  appealmg  and  complaining  to  me,  and  making 
comparisons  between  my  lax  rules  and  her  stricter 
ones,  there  is  an  end  of  all  peace  in  the  house,  and 
she  naturally  looks  upon  me  as  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion. If  the  dear  little  baby  had  lived,"  here  she 
looked  at  her  mourning  dress,  "  it  would  have  been 
different,  she  was  my  charge  ;  but  now  things  are 
different.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  Helen  and 
Lucy  are  in  thoroughly  good  hands,  and  I  am  very 
thankful  to  be  able  to  do  something  to  keep  myself 
and  help  with  Harry's  schooling." 

"  But  to  have  you  go  away  seems  as  if  you  had 
failed  and  been  dismissed  from  your  situation." 

Agnes  saw  it  was  time  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion, so  she  playfully  turned  the  subject,  "and 
now  I  have  got  a  new  one  with  a  high  salary  of 
seventy  pounds  a  year — but  I  mean  to  go  in  now." 

She  was  just  going  when  George  said  in  a  low 
hesitating  tone,  "  If  I  am  not  an  utter  wretch, 
Agnes,  'tis  you  who  have  done  it." 

There  was  no  direct  answer,  only  Agnes  said, 
"  the  service  is  at  half-past  seven  to-morrow." 

Changes  had  taken  place  in  the  last  three  years, 
not  only  those  indicated  in  the  conversation  which 
we  have  just  noted,  but  others  more  general  in 
their  action.  Amongst  the  greatest  was  the  dis- 
trict church  which  had  risen  on  the  top  of  the  cliff 
— at  the  base  of  which  nestled  the  Lorimers'  dwell- 
ing. Buildings  are  among  the  few  things  which 
look  the  better  for  being  old  and  timeworn,  never- 
theless there  is  a  charm  about  a  new  Church — even 
apart  from  the  health  and  vigour  in  spiritual  things 
of  which  it  is  an  indication.  And  this  one,  with- 
out external  ornament  and  simple  in  its  every 
detail,  was  a  very  striking  addition  to  the  land- 
scape of  heathy-down  and  grey  sea  in  which  it 
was  placed. 

The  bell  was  ringing  on  All  Saints'  morning, 
for  the  Festal  Service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Agnes  was  early  there.  It  was,  as  we  know,  her 
eighteenth  birthday,  the  anniversary  of  her  confir- 
mation. 

She  was  standing  on  the  very  spot  where  she 
had  stood  that  day  three  years,  beside  that  very 
white  painted  flagstaff',  which  was  now  inclosed  in 
the  Churchyard.  The  sun  had  not  yet  struggled 
through  the  mist  which  lay  heavy  on  the  sea  and 
in  the  hollows  of  the  moor.  There  was  nothing 
stirring  excej)t  one  or  two  sheep  straying  outside 
the  rough  stone  wall  which  marked  oJQf  the  graveyard 
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from  the  down,  and  the  clear  tinkle  of  the  bell 
round  the  neck  of  one  of  them  came  in  not  dis- 
cordantly with  the  deeper  sound  of  the  Church 
bell. 

Standing  on  a  cross  at  the  head  of  a  grave  was 
a  robin,  and  his  sweet,  almost  solemn  singing,  fell 
upon  Agnes'  ear  like  a  prayer. 

"'Tis  a  low  chant  according  well 
With  the  soft  solitary  knell, 
As  homeward  from  some  grave  beloved  wc  turn. 

Oh,  cheerful  tender  strain.    The  heart 
That  duly  bears  with  you  its  j)art, 
Singing  so  thankful  to  the  dreary  blast. 
Though  gone  and  spent  its  joy  and  prime — 
Aud  in  the  world's  autunnial  time 
'Mid  withered  trees  and  sere  its  lot  be  cast : 

Forced  from  his  shadowy  paradise 

Plis  thoughts  to  Heaven  the  steadier  rise. 

There  seek  his  answer  when  the  world  reproves 

Contented  in  his  darkling  round 

If  only  he  be  faithful  found, 

When  from  the  East  the  Eternal  morning  moves. " 

Agnes  thought  of  the  aspirations  of  her  confir- 
mation-day. How  strangely  again,  and  yet  how 
naturally,  had  their  fulfilment  been  coloured  by 
outer  events.  Strangers  would,  as  George  had 
suggested,  say  she  had  failed.  But  had  she  ?  She 
thought  of  faults  known  only  to  herself,  and  of 
errors  which  she  now  recognised  and  regretted  ;  not 
to  be  amended  by  her.  If  she  had  been  an  effi- 
cient manager  her  father  might  not  have  married 
again,  she  would  have  been  still  his  main  stay  and 
comfort.  But  she  was  beginning  to  understand 
how  work  never  can  be  said  to  be  erided  in  this 
world,  even  though  we  no  longer  do  it  ;  and  it 
appears  to  die  away  from  us.  We  want  faith  and 
courage  to  begin  a  difficult  task,  and  still  more  to 
carry  it  bravely  on.  Most  of  all  do  we  need  trust 
and  endurance  to  lay  it  calmly  down  when  we  are 
bid  to  do  so,  repenting  and  acknowledging  our 
many  shortcomings,  and  rejoicing  to  see  our  neigh- 
bours succeed  in  carrying  out  what  we  have  tried 
to  do  and  failed. 

"  He  is  happy,  and  comparatively  free  from  cares 
now,  and  George  is  in  a  way  to  be  provided  for — 
his  marriage  has  been  for  the  best." 

"  You  have  failed,  you  are  vanquished,"  again 
whispered  self.  But  the  peace  which  was  now  an 
inmate  of  her  heart,  answered,  "  Yes,  I  was  tried 
and  I  have  failed,  but  God  forgave  my  failure 
because  I  tried  so  very  much  to  do  it  all." 

The  secret  of  Agnes'  repose  in  the  midst  of  her 
apparent  failures  was  this — God  had  placed  her  in 
a  certain  position  to  do  a  certain  work.  In  the 
midst  of  infirmity  she  had  striven  heartily  to  do 
her  work,  and  when  it  had  grown  beyond  her 
strength.  He  removed  it  from  her,  and  gave  it  to  a 
stronger  hand.  And  God  was  teaching  her  to  ac- 
quiesce in  His  will. 

But  the  bell  ceased,  and  she  went  into  the  quiet 
Church  and  knelt  in  her  accustomed  place — she 
was  followed  in  an  instant  after  by  her  brother 
George  ;  and  the  two,  so  soon  to  be  separated  by  a 
thousand  miles  of  sea  and  land,  joined  together  in 
the  service  wherein  we  are  united  with  one  great 
Head,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  militant 
and  triumphant,  in  one  communion  and  fellowship 
through  which  no  distance  is  really  separation. 


The  next  day  saw  Agnes  Lorimer  enter  upon 
her  new  duties  and  new  responsibilities — having  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  begun  to  realise  the  truths 
which  dawned  upon  her  at  twelve,  and  which  had 
cost  her  in  their  working  out  much  sorrow  and 
many  tears.  Perhaps  the  sunlight  would  be 
brighter  after  the  storms.  At  any  rate,  in  her  own 
brave  sunny  spirit,  toned  by  trial,  she  carried  an 
inward  talisman,  to  lighten  future  sorrows  and 
chasten  joy.  A  gleam  which  would  grow  gradually 
fuller  till  it  brightened  into  perfect  day. 



LETTEES  FEOM  THE  NILE. 
Letter  No.  6. 
the  pyramids  and  old  cairo. 

Cairo,  February  2G. 

It  feels  quite  like  coming  home  again  to  return 
to  Cairo  after  our  long  voyage  of  600  miles  up  the 
river.  But  as  we  left  the  sights  of  Cairo  and  its 
neighbourhood  unvisited  on  our  way  up,  they  now 
afford  us  full  occupation  and  amusement. 

First  we  stopped  at  Sakkara,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Memphis,  a  little  above  Old  Cairo,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river.  We  mounted  such 
donkeys  as  we  could  get,  without  saddles  and  with 
halters  for  bridles,  and  half  an  hour's  ride  brought 
us  to  a  muddy  ditch  in  which  was  reposing  a  colos- 
sal figure  of  white  marble.  Its  fine  face  is  quite 
uninjured,  and  looks  as  complacent  in  its  present 
abode  as  if  it  liked  it.  And  this  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  Memphis.  Its  more  ancient  rival  in 
UiDper  Egypt  retains  the  traces  of  its  former 
glory,  but  Memphis  is  as  if  it  never  had  been.  We 
then  rode  on  for  an  hour  under  a  broiling  sun  to  the 
Pyramids  of  Sakkara.  They  would  be  wonderful 
anywhere  else,  but  being  so  near  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mids, they  are  dwarfed  by  comparison,  and  having 
lost  their  outer  surface,  look  like  a  great  rugged 
heap  of  stones.  We  were  glad  to  sit  down  under 
their  shade,  and  spread  our  luncheon  while  the 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  brought  us  specimens 
of  the  mummy  ibis  and  other  mummy  birds,  ob- 
tained from  the  pits  which  lie  all  round  the  Pyramids. 
Some  of  these  pits  are  very  deep  and  with  narrow 
mouths  like  wells,  and  the  men  clamber  down 
with  the  help  of  hands  and  knees  like  a  sweep  in  a 
chimney.  The  French  have  been  making  exten- 
sive excavations,  but  we  did  not  get  admission 
to  see  their  discoveries.  We  visited  a  fine  tomb 
something  similar  to  those  at  Thebes,  and  remark- 
able for  a  stone  arch  and  a  stone  vaulted  roof. 
The  walls  of  the  tomb  are  sadly  mutilated  and 
defaced,  and  we  were  again  told  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Lipsius.  In  the  evening  we  dropped  down  the 
river,  and  anchored  just  above  Ehoda  Island. 

Next  morning  we  made  a  start  for  the  Great 
Pyramids.  They  are  situated  about  two  hours'  ride 
from  the  river,  and  our  road  lay  over  a  flat  cultivated 
country,  covered  with  green  wheat  and  beans,  and 
lupins  in  flower.  Then  we  passed  a  small  village, 
and  reached  the  border  of  the  sand.  Here  the 
Pyramids  meet  one's  uninterrupted  view.  They 
stand  high  on  rising  ground,  and  just  below  them 
the  sphynx  peeps  out  of  the  sand,  looking  quite 
diminutive  by  comparison.  An  Arab  joined  us  from 
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the  village  and  offered  himself  as  guide  ;  he  spoke 
English  well,  and  presently  I  found  that  he  also 
spoke  Italian  and  French.  He  had  learned  them 
simply  by  conversing  with  the  numerous  visitors  who 
come  to  the  Pyramids.  The  Arabs  have  great  facility 
in  acquiring  languages  ;  in  Cairo  they  often  begin  as 
donkey-boys,  pick  up  a  little  English  and  French, 
and  end  as  dragomans.  We  made  our  way  at 
once  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  determined  to  ascend.  A  Bedouin 
tribe  have  possession  of  the  country  round,  and 
assume  the  office  of  conductors,  two  of  which  the 
sheikh  selected  for  each  person,  and  these  men, 
though  not  necessary  for  any  active  man,  are  yet 
very  useful  in  helping  one  up  and  down  some  of 
the  larger  stones.  The  ascent  is  at  the  north-east 
corner,  and  as  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  has  been  worn  away  in  the  course  of  ages, 
it  is  simply  a  long  climbing  up  a  succession  of 
large  stones.  The  second  Pyramid  has  a  portion 
of  the  outer  surface  remaining,  making  the  ascent 
almost  impracticable  at  the  top.  The  Arabs,  from 
long  practice,  are  so  handy  at  the  work  that  they 
will  undertake  to  go  up  and  down  the  great  pyra- 
mid (the  inclined  ascent  is  568  feet)  in  six  minutes 
for  a  shilling ;  they  come  pelting  down  just  as  if  they 
were  running  down  hill.  I  sat  below  and  watched 
the  climbers  till  they  looked  like  little  pigmies  on 
the  summit,  and  then  it  was  curious  to  observe  them 
gradually  regain  their  natural  size  as  they  came 
down. 

We  then  went  to  explore  the  interior.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  northern  side,  and  though  far 
above  the  base,  yet  the  earth  is  mounded  up  to  its 
level.  Two  Bedouins,  each  armed  with  a  candle, 
seized  one  on  each  side  by  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  and  thus,  crab-fashion,  we  slid  and  scrambled 
down  a  long  dark  low  passage,  without  steps,  but 
with  a  smooth  steep  incline  for  about  eighty  feet. 
Here  we  came  to  a  halt.  From  this  point  an  entrance 
into  a  passage  above  had  been  broken  by  violence, 
and  climbing  up  some  large  stones,  we  found  our- 
selves in  another  wider  and  lofty  passage  leading 
by  a  long  steep  and  slippery  ascent  into  a  small 
dark  room,  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's 
Chamber.  Another  shorter  ascent  led  us  to  the 
King's  Chamber,  a  lofty  and  dark  room  of  about 
thirty-six  feet  by  seventeen  feet,  with  a  large 
sarcophagus  at  one  end.  Here  our  Arabs  treated 
us  to  a  dance,  and  their  strange  figures  and  wild 
cries  re-echoed  by  the  sonorous  vault  of  the  cham- 
ber, dimly  lighted  up  by  a  few  tapers,  presented  a 
singular  scene.  The  conclusion  was  a  general 
petition  for  baksheesh,  a  private  baksheesh  ;  for 
*'  the  sheikh  outside  took  all  the  money  they  re- 
ceived as  payment,  and  he  was  a  great  rascal." 

It  was  oppressively  hot  within  the  Pyramid,  and 
not  a  little  tired  with  the  scramble,  I  left  the  others 
to  explore  further,  and  returned  again  to  the  day- 
light. The  men  were  very  handy,  or,  weak  as  I  am 
and  with  my  slippery  shoes,  I  might  have  had  some 
awkward  falls.  I  then  walked  round  the  other  two 
Pyramids,  and  we  assembled  in  a  sheltered  nook 
just  beneath  the  sphynx  for  luncheon.  Shattered 
and  broken  as  her  face  is,  it  still  retains  that 
wonderful  expression  of  placid  dignity,  which  has 
before  so  much  impressed  me  in  the  colossi  of 
Thebes.  Her  height  would  be  sixty-three  feet  if 
opened  down  to  the  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  back 
104  feet,  but  now  the  sand  reaches  to  the  surface  of 


the  back.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  my  visit  to  the 
Pyramids  impressed  me  less  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  of  the  great  wonders  of  Egypt.  I  think  it 
must  arise  from  the  simplicity  of  their  form,  which 
is  easily  represented  in  pictures,  until  from  one's 
very  nursery  one  has  felt  fully  acquainted  with 
them.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  seen  them  (except  the  in- 
terior) a  dozen  times  before. 

Our  next  day  was  given  to  the  sights  of  Old 
Cairo.  Old  Cairo,  as  its  name  intunates,  was  the 
original  town,  the  Kahira  or  city  of  victory,  but  it 
soon  waned  iDefore  the  splendours  of  the  present 
city.  Grand  Cairo,  which  grew  up  two  miles  below. 
We  went  first  to  see  the  convents  built  upon  the 
spot  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said  to  have 
resided  for  a  time  on  her  flight  into  Egypt.  Two  con- 
vents that  stand  side-by-side,  a  Greek  convent,  and 
a  Copt  convent,  equally  claim  the  honour  ;  we  went 
first  to  the  Copt  convent  as  the  inheritance  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Church,  though  now  heterodox. 
The  priest  or  superior  received  us,  dressed  in  a 
long  loose  cassock  and  black  turban,  and  conducted 
us  at  once  to  the  church.  It  is  nearly  square  in 
form,  like  all  the  Eastern  churches,  with  the 
latticed  gallery  for  the  women,  and  the  high  close 
screen  before  the  altar  adorned  with  ikons,  but 
there  was  no  second  or  lower  screen  as  in  the  other 
Copt  churches  I  had  seen.  Altogether  the  church 
presented  an  appearance  of  miserable  poverty  ;  the 
floor  was  ill  paved,  the  furniture  mean,  and  the 
altar,  which  was  square  in  shape,  had  two  very 
shabby  candlesticks  and  a  very  shabby  cloth  upon 
it.  I  observed  in  the  apse  behind,  a  succession  of 
stone  steps  or  seats,  as  in  the  little  church  at 
Negadeh.  We  were  then  taken  to  the  south 
transept,  and  descended  twelve  steps  into  a  stone 
chamber,  supported  by  six  small  low  pillars,  which 
is  shown  as  the  chamber  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
At  the  further  end  is  a  sort  of  small  manger  hewn 
in  the  rock,  where  they  say  the  Holy  Child  was 
laid.  Close  by  its  side  stands  the  baptismal  font, 
and  I  inquired  respecting  their  baptism,  whether 
they  baptize  at  set  times,  as  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
or  whenever  required.  As  far  as  I  could  learn, 
through  the  uncertain  medium  of  a  dragoman,  their 
method  is  to  ba^Dtize  at  all  times  and  by  trme 
afiiision. 

From  hence  we  went  to  the  Orthodox  Greek 
convent  close  by,  and  were  pleased  by  the  contrast. 
The  church  is  in  the  same  form,  but  was  handsomely 
paved,  and  furnished,  and  nicely  kept.  The  ikons 
on  the  screen  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  formal 
figures  of  the  saints  in  our  old  stained  glass  ;  the 
altar,  which  seemed  of  marble,  was  robed  with  a 
handsome  dark  cloth.  Two  candlesticks  stood  on 
it,  and  between  them  the  Book  of  the  Gospels, 
solidly  edged  and  clasped  with  silver.  I  inquired 
of  the  priest  (he  spoke  some  Italian)  whether  they 
reserved  the  consecrated  elements.  He  reverently 
approached,  lifting  his  square  cap  (not  a  Copt 
turban)  from  his  head,  and  raised  the  Book  of  the 
Gospels  from  the  altar,  showing  me  a  small  wooden 
box  in  which  they  were  reserved  for  the  sick. 
Looking  into  one  of  the  Greek  service  books,  I 
noticed  that  though  it  was  Shrove  Tuesday,  their 
Lent  had  already  begun,  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  our 
Lent  is  for  fifty  days,  and  we  may  not  eat  meat 
even  on  the  Sundays."  He  was  a  fine  venerable 
man,  with  a  flowing  beard. 

After  yisiting  these  churches  we  went  on  to  see 
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a  Mahometan  mosque,  the  celebrated  mosque  of 
Omar,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  Egypt.  We 
were  admitted  without  difficulty  and  without  taking 
off  our  shoes — such  is  the  progress  of  the  "  giaour  " 
and  such  are  the  commands  of  the  Pasha  with 
regard  to  this  and  two  other  of  the  ancient  mosques 
of  Cciiro.  It  consists  of  an  immense  oj)en  court, 
large  enough  to  form  the  square  of  a  town,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  midst,  and  all  round  the  sides  a 
deep  colonnade  supported  by  innumerable  pillars. 
On  the  side  opposite  the  gate,  this  colonnade  was 
seven  or  eight  pillars  deep,  and  here  stood  a  great 
platform  for  a  pulpit,  and  the  "  kiblah,"  or  small 
recess  facing  Mecca,  where  the  priest  says  the 
prayers.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year  all  the 
devout  Moslems  of  Cairo  assemble  in  this  mosque 
to  hear  the  Koran.  At  the  entrance  stand  two 
pillars  close  together,  between  which  it  was  said 
that  none  but  a  true  believer  could  pass  ;  however, 
our  whole  party  of  "giaours"  amused  themselves 
by  squeezing  through,  and  no  one  took  any  notice 
of  their  infidel  doings. 

On  our  return  home  to  our  boat  we  landed  on 
the  island  of  Ehoda  to  see  a  new  palace  of  the 
Pasha,  and  also  the  ancient  nilometer,  by  which 
the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  still  measured.  The  palace 
is  admirably  situated  at  the  upper  point  of  the 
island,  and  commanding  pleasant  views  over  the 
Nile.  The  chief  saloon  is  a  gorgeous  looking  room  ; 
the  roof  richly  gilt  and  illuminated  rises  in  a  dome, 
from  which  hangs  a  superb  candelabrum.  The  walls 
are  painted  by  Italian  artists,  and  round  the  walls 
is  the  divan,  but  not  yet  furnished  with  cushions. 
On  either  side  of  the  grand  saloon  are  large  rooms 
open  on  one  side  to  the  air — one  open  to  the  east 
and  the  other  to  the  west — furnished  with  fountains 
and  looking  upon  the  river.  This  I  suppose  is 
intended  as  a  summer  palace.  The  Pasha  has 
abeady  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  centre  of  Cairo 
and  another  in  the  citadel.  Gorgeous  as  these 
painted  saloons  are,  yet  they  never  convey  to  my 
mind  any  idea  of  comfort.  I  suppose  this  arises 
from  the  total  absence  of  furniture. 

The  nilometer  is  close  by.  It  is  a  solid  granite 
pillar  fixed  from  ancient  times  in  a  sort  of  broad 
well  at  the  point  of  the  island  Ehoda:  into  this 
well  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  admitted  by  a  tunnel, 
and  on  the  pillar  are  marked  the  stated  measures 
to  show  its  height.  At  this  season  the  river  is 
very  low,  and  we  descended  by  steps  into  the  well 
to  observe  it.  In  consequence  of  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  bed  of  the  Nile  in  a  long  series  of  years, 
the  pillar  is  now  too  short  to  show  the  full  rise  of 
the  water,  and  has  a  piece  of  wood  some  three  feet 
long  added  to  its  top.  This  is  a  curious  contra- 
diction to  Herodotus'  speculation  on  the  subject. 
He  had  a  theory  that  the  Nile  rising  every  year, 
and  every  year  leaving  a  deposit  of  mud,  would,  in 
the  course  of  ages  so  raise  its  own  banks  that  it  could 
overflow  no  more,  and  Egypt  would  become  a 
desert.  He  forgot  to  include  in  his  calculation 
that  in  proportion  as  the  banks  and  the  country 
round  were  raised,  so  the  bed  of  the  river  would  rise 
in  the  same  proportion.  This  we  see  has  happened, 
and  the  old  nilometer  is  now  too  short  for  its 
work.  This  gradual  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile 
may  be  the  cause  also  of  another  of  its  peculiarities. 
In  other  valleys  the  river  usually  is  the  lowest  level 
of  the  valley,  but  in  the  valley  of  Egypt  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  ;  there  the  surface  of  the  riyer,  I 


am  assured,  is  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
valley  ;  in  sailing  up  the  Nile  you  are  travelling  on 
high  ground. 

The  measurements  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  are  all 
made  from  this  pillar,  none  others  are  authentic, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  July  solemn  proclama- 
tion is  made  daily  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  of  the 
height  of  the  waters.  The  whole  particulars  of  the 
rising  of  the  Nile  and  the  opening  of  the  dam  are 
given  with  minuteness  in  that  most  exact  of  exact 
books,  "  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians." 

J.  M. 

 ♦  

RACHEL'S  SECRET. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

{Continued  from  page  477.) 
Part  III. 
CHAPTER  IL 

I  SOON  became  interested  in  my  pupils,  Hugh 
and  Nelly  Moore.  The  former,  a  very  delicate  boy, 
and  slightly  deformed,  was  somewhat  fretful  and 
spoilt,  while  Nelly  had  a  very  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion, and  a  great  dislike  to  lessons.  But  Hugh  had 
the  precocity  of  talent,  and  his  sister  was  honest 
and  affectionate.  Their  mother  had  seen  many 
sorrows.  She  had  lost  successively  four  children 
and  her  husband,  and  was  now  left  with  a  very 
slender  worldly  provision  ;  but  her  faith  and  meek- 
ness were  her  riches,  and,  indeed,  to  me  a  daily 
lesson  ;  and  I  never  left  her  without  feeling  that  a 
portion  of  the  calm,  trusting  atmosphere,  which 
surrounded  her,  rested  upon  me.  She  was  a  con- 
trast to  the  parents  of  my  other  pupil,  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  purse-proud  consequence  and  ill-bred 
assumption  of  superiority,  which  suddenly  acquired 
wealth  can  give  to  ignorance. 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  came  back  to  Erleswode  after 
the  breaking  oft'  of  Marie's  engagement.  I  felt 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her,  and  from 
her  manner  to  me  when  we  did  meet,  I  could  not 
be  quite  sure  that  she  did  not  consider  me  to  have 
interfered  unwarrantably  in  Marie's  affairs.  When 
I  mentioned  this  to  Marie,  she  said  it  was  nonsense, 
and  that  every  one  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged 
to  me.  Kennedy  took  the  first  available  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  me,  in  the  presence  of  his  aunt, 
for  having  had  the  "  courage  to  make  such  an  un- 
pleasant disclosure,"  and  this  gave  me  pleasure  ; 
but  still  I  felt  that  I  was  gradually  slipping  away 
from  former  friends  and  companions,  and  that  alie- 
nation would  probably  increase.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise. 

The  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Moore's  sorrows,  which 
made  mine  appear  so  insignificant,  and  the  sight  of 
her  cheerful  patience,  came  to  help  me  just  .when  I 
needed  the  help  ;  and  that  winter,  though  passed 
in  many  mental  struggles,  and  much  weariness  of 
mind  and  body,  was  not  positively  an  unhappy  one. 
I  was  learning  the  lesson  which  only  such  lessons 
can  teach — the  lesson  of  more  perfect  submission 
of  my  own  will  to  that  of  my  Heavenly  Father. 

One  Saturday  in  February,  when  I  had  finished 
my  drawing  lesson  at  Acacia  Villa,  I  felt  a  sudden, 
strong  desire  to  walk  on  to  Lariton,  and  look  at 
the  dear  home  once  more.   I  had  hitherto  always 
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avoided  going  near  it,  but  now  the  impulse  was 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  It  was  a  long  way, 
but  I  had  always  been  a  good  walker,  and  daily 
practice  had  nearly  brought  back  my  former  powers. 
As  I  reached  the  top  of  the  Common,  and  came 
within  sight  of  the  house,  the  closed  and  shuttered 
windows,  and  the  smokeless  chimnies  struck  pain- 
fully upon  my  eye,  and  made  me  almost  dread  a 
nearer  view,  but  I  would  not  leave  my  purpose 
half  accomplished,  and  went  on  till  I  came  to  the 
familiar  little  wicket-gate.  It  was  fastened  up.  I 
leaned  over  it,  and  a  passionate  wish  came  over  me 
that  I  could  be  a  child  once  more,  and  the  days 
could  return  when  I  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  that  gate,  my  mind  chiefly  intent 
on  Dr.  Lee  and  my  lessons.  Then,  my  great 
grievance  had  been  that  I  could  not  see  as  much  of 
Kachel  as  I  desired.  If  any  one  had  told  me  that 
I  should  one  day  live  with  her,  how  rejoiced  I 
should  have  been  ;  and  now  in  what  a  way  had  my 
vehement  child's  wish  been  accomplished ! 

I  left  the  gate,  and  went  on  to  the  Lodge.  I 
did  not  want  to  speak  to  any  one  just  then,  not 
even  to  the  woman  who  lived  there  still,  and  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine  ;  so  I  passed  through 
the  gate  very  quietly,  and  was  going  across  the 
park,  vdien  I  heard  footsteps  behind  me.  Looking 
back  annoyed,  I  found  that  it  was  Margaret. 

"  I  saw  you  pass  through,  Miss  Maud,  as  I  was 
sitting  in  the  Lodge,  and  I  could  not  help  coming 
out  to  see  you.  I've  something  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  besides.  But  why  do  you  come  here  ?  It  is 
a  long  way  for  you,  and  lonesome  enough  to  make 
your  heart  sore." 

"  Why,  Margaret,  I  wanted  so  to  see  it  again, 
and  I've  had  a  long  rest  at  Acacia  Villa." 

"  Ah,  I  heard  tell  you  were  teaching  there.  Do 
you  like  it.  Miss  Maud  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  Margaret,"  I  replied,  with  a  little 
sigh. 

She  looked  at  me,  and  presently  put  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder  in  her  pleasant  homely  fashion. 
"  Miss  Maud,  do  you  recollect  when  you  were  a 
little  thing,  telling  me  you  couldn't  be  happy  one 
Christmas,  because  you  hadn't  got  something  you 
wanted?" 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  I  recollect  very  well." 

"  You're  not  thinking  so  now  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  hope — I  try  not,"  was  my  answer. 

"  That's  right.  I  don't  say  but  what  it  seems 
hard,  but  it  will  all  be  made  up  to  you,  Miss  Maud, 
some  day,  and  we  must  not  blame  Providence," 
said  Margaret,  reverently. 

We  had  come  within  sight  of  the  house,  and  she 
ceased  speaking. 

"  Oh,  Margaret ! "  I  cried,  as  we  came  nearer, 
"  they  have  cut  down  the  large  cedar  !  Oh,  how 
could  they  ?"  and  I  actually  burst  into  tears. 

Hush,  hush.  Miss  Maud,  there's  a  dear,"  said 
my  companion,  who  could  not  quite  comprehend 
tears  for  the  loss  of  a  tree.  "  I'm  sure  it's  no 
matter  what  is  done  to  the  place,  now  not  a  soul 
comes  nigh  it." 

"  No,  it  was  very  silly,"  I  said,  recovering  myself 
with  difficulty  ;  "  but  how  desolate  the  garden  looks. 
See,  there  is  a  long,  straggling  geranium  trailing 
over  the  stone  steps,  and  the  grass  has  half  covered 
the  terrace."  I  leaned  against  the  iron  fence  and 
gazed  with  eyes  made  dim  with  tears. 

"Will  you  go  in?"  asked  Margaret,  "I  can 


get  the  key  from  the  lodge,  if  you  like,  in  a 
minute." 

"  No,  Margaret,"  I  said  sadly,  "  it  would  be  all 
pain  and  no  pleasure.  We  will  go  back  now,  but 
I  am  glad  I  came." 

We  turned  silently,  and  had  got  to  the  lodge 
when  I  remembered  that  Margaret  said  she  had 
something  to  tell  me.    I  asked  her  what  it  was. 

"  I  will  come  on  with  you,"  she  answered, 
lowering  her  voice,  "  and  indeed  to  see  you  tramp- 
ing along  the  roads  by  yourself  is  what  never  will 
seem  right  nor  proper  to  me." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Margaret.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  I  used  to  like  to  do  it  when  I  was  a 
child  ;  and  Uncle  Claude — " 

I  stopped,  cut  short  by  a  rising  sob  in  my 
throat. 

"  Well,  don't  talk  about  it,"  said  Margaret,  her 
own  voice  trembling. 

When  we  had  gone  a  few  yards  farther,  I  could 
ask,  "  And  now,  Margaret,  what  is  it  you  have  got 
to  say  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  have  no  call  to  say  it,  but  yet 
I  can't  help  susjoecting  that  all  is  not  as  it  should 
be  ; "  and  with  this  ambiguous  and  somewhat  alarm- 
ing preface,  Margaret  proceeded  to  tell  me  what 
had  weighed  upon  upon  her  mind,  she  said,  for 
some  time  past.  It  related  to  Simmons.  A  man 
had  called  at  the  cottage  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
inquired  for  Martha  Simmons.  Margaret  had 
directed  him  to  the  Farm,  and  had  afterwards 
many  misgivings  for  having  done  so.  "  Not  that 
he  was  rough  or  ill-looking,  for  Ije  was  as  genteel 
as  could  be,  but  only  too  sharp  and  knowing,  with 
a  quantity  of  them  whiskers  about  his  face,"  ex- 
plained Margaret,  in  a  tone  of  scorn,  "  like  a  Lon- 
don burglar  or  a  swell  mob.  Then  he  had  on  a 
black  coat  and  a  thick  gold  chain,  which  I'd  lay 
my  life  he  had  not  come  by  honestly,  and  I  was 
really  afraid  at  first  that  he  might  only  be  wanting 
to  break  into  the  house,  and  had  come  to  look 
about  the  premises.  However,  he  came  back  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  put  up  at  the 
public-house  in  Lariton,  and  there  he  had  a  drop 
too  much  as  I  hear,  and  said  some  queer  things." 

The  "  queer  things"  were  reported  to  have  been 
that  he  boasted  of  the  rich  wife  he  should  have  in 
Simmons  ;  and  when  his  listeners  expressed  sur- 
prise that  Miss  Gray's  servant  should  be  rich,  he 
had  said  there  were  ways  of  getting  at  other  folk's 
money,  and  that  some  people  liked  to  hoard  for 
others  to  spend.  "  I've  told  master,"  said  Mar- 
garet, "  and  he  laughed,  and  advised  me  to  warn 
Simmons  of  the  way  her  savings  would  go  if  she 
married  a  spendthrift.  Well,  I  thought  I  would, 
for  somehow,  it  may  be  wrong,  but  I  doubted  Sim- 
mons. So  one  evening  I  went  over  to  drink  tea 
with  her,  and  I  spoke  about  the  man,  and  said  I 
hoped  he  had  found  her  out,  and  her  face  quite 
changed  in  a  moment.  She  fidgeted,  and  would  not 
look  at  me,  and  at  first  pretended  not  to  understand 
what  I  meant,  but  then  she  seemed  to  think  better 
of  it,  and  said  boldly  :  "  Yes,  a  person  did  come 
to  see  me,  an  uncle  of  mine  ;  he  came  from  London 
to  tell  me  about  some  of  my  relations  there  ; "  and  - 
then  she  began  to  talk  of  something  else,  but  she 
never  looked  me  straight  in  the  face  again.  Well, 
I  was  sure  it  was  a  lie  about  the  uncle,  because  a 
man  can't  marry  his  niece,  as  I  have  always  read 
in  my  prayer-book,  but  I  said  nothing  more,  only 
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when  I  got  home  again,  I  told  master,  and  he  said 
I  had  better  not  interfere  with  what  didn't  concern 
me,  and  no  more  I  have  ;  but.  Miss  Maud,  that 
man's  face  haunts  me.  I've  dreamt  about  it  twice, 
and  then  I  thought  I'd  just  tell  you  privately,  that 
you  might  be  on  your  guard.  You  see,  you  live  in 
the  house,  and  could  judge  more  than  any  one  else 
if  things  were  not  going  rightly." 

Margaret's  suspicions  seemed  to  me  vague  and 
apparently  unfounded,  and  she  owned  that  they 
looked  so  to  herself  when  she  talked  about  them. 
I  did  not  like  Simmons,  but  that  was  no  reason  I 
should  suspect  her  of  treachery  or  wrong.  Ever 
since  I  had  come  to  the  Mill  Farm,  that  taciturn 
woman,  with  her  narrow,  hard-featured  face,  had 
inspired  me  with  a  feeling  of  distrust ;  but  I  had 
never  liked  to  acknowledge  this  even  to  myself,  for 
I  knew  she  was  in  possession  of  Kachel's  Secret, 
and  trusted  by  her.  Once  I  had  asked  Eachel  some 
question  about  her,  and  the  answer  showed  me  that 
her  feeling  for  the  servant  who  had  been  in  the 
family  she  averred  for  nearly  twenty  years,  was  one 
of  gratitude  and  confidence. 

When,  therefore,  Margaret's  words  brought  this 
to  my  mind,  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  scarcely  to  listen 
to  them.  Besides,  what  could  there  be  at  the  Mill 
Farm  worth  stealing,  which  was  what  Margaret  had 
hinted  at  ?  Dr.  Lee  evidently  thought  what  I  was 
inclined  to  believe,  namely,  that  Simmons  might 
be  trusting  too  implicitly  to  a  lover  who  was  think- 
ing more  of  her  savings  than  of  herself.  She  might 
choose,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  to  call  him  her  uncle, 
but  that  there  was  anything  beyond  this,  I  could  not 
suppose.  Nevertheless,  as  I  told  Margaret  so,  my 
old  distrustful  feelings  belied  my  words. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Mrs.  Moore  often  asked  me  to  drink  tea  with 
her,  and  I  generally  declined,  knowing  that  Rachel 
looked  forward  to  that  hour  with  me,  and,  however 
tired  or  depressed  with  the  day's  work,  visibly 
brightened  under  its  influence.  She  had  been 
asked  several  times  to  accompany  me,  but  her 
determination  never  to  accept  hospitality  appeared 
as  unconquerable  as  ever.  One  evening,  much  to 
the  delight  of  Nelly,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  Mrs.  Moore  to  remain.  The  little  girl 
adorned  Adeline  Julietta  with  a  new,  crisply-curled 
flaxen  wig  in  honour  of  my  presence,  and  placed 
her  in  a  chair  at  the  tea-table,  where  she  was  sub- 
jected to  the  scornful  remarks  of  Master  Hugh  all 
the  evening.  The  children  were  allowed  to  sit  up 
an  extra  half-hour,  and  after  tea,  as  I  was  in  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Moore,  and  they  were  confer- 
ring together  m  a  corner  of  the  room,  sounds  of 
strife  began  to  make  themselves  heard. 

"  I  declare  it's  too  bad  ! "  were  the  first  words  I 
caught  in  angry  tones  from  Hugh. 

"  Oh  Hugh !  don't  pull  about  those  things  please  ! 
they  are  only  Adeline  Julietta's  curl  papers." 

"Curl  papers!"  ejaculated  Hugh's  indignant 
voice  ;  "  and  so  you  take  my  drawings  for  that 
trumpery  creature's  hair  ! " 

"  Oh,  mamma  ! "  exclaimed  Nelly,  in  piteous  en- 
treaty, "  do  tell  Hugh  to  let  my  things  alone.  He 
will  tease  Adeline  Julietta  and  me  so  !  "  and  the 
request  ended  in  sobs. 

"I  wouldn't  be  a  girl,"  was  the  sole  remark 
vouchsafed  by  Hugh,  as  his  mother  made  inquiries 
into  the  dispute. 


"  But  he  has  got  the  curl  papers,"  sobbed  Nelly. 
"  Show  me,  Hugh,"  said  Mrs.  Moore. 
Hugh  produced  two  pieces  of  paper  crumpled 
in  his  hand. 

"  There !  My  first  real  sketch  from  nature,  which 
I  did  for  Miss  Ramsay,  torn  up  for  curl  papers  !  " 
and  he  opened  and  smoothed  the  paper,  and  held 
it  out  for  insjiection. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  I  didn't  mean  it !  I  didn't  know  it 
was  your  drawing,  I  thought  it  was  only  rubbish," 
said  poor  Nelly,  to  which  apology  Hugh  disdained 
to  answer.  I  took  the  torn  drawing  and  examined 
it.  It  represented  a  man  and  a  woman  standing 
together  in  apparently  earnest  conversation.  The 
drawing  and  proportion  were  defective  enough,  but 
the  boy  had  really  rendered  the  attitude  and 
expression  astonishingly  well,  and  on  looking  at  it 
more  closely  I  was  startled  by  discovering  a  likeness. 

"  Hugh,"  I  asked,  as  Mrs.  Moore  was  exhorting 
the  penitent  Nelly,  "  did  you  draw  this  from 
Nature?"  ' 

"  Yes,"  he  said  colouring ;  "  you  told  me  I  ought 
to  try,  and  so  I  thought  I  would,  and  I  was  going 
to  give  it  to  you." 

"  That  was  very  kind  of  you,  Hugh  ;  but  tell  me 
when  you  saw  those  people." 

"Why,  you  remember  the  day  when  Miss 
Edwards  took  me  for  a  drive,  because  Nell  had 
gone  that  long  walk  with  you  ]  Well,  she  stopped 
at  a  cottage,  before  you  come  to  the  Mill  Farm, 
with  a  message,  and  I  waited  in  the  carriage,  and 
then  I  saw  the  man  and  woman  talking  together, 
just  like  that.  I  drew  them  as  long  as  they  stood 
still,  but  I  couldn't  do  the  man's  face,  because  he 
turned  it  away  all  the  time  ;  it's  really  like  him 
though ;  and  look  at  his  whiskers,"  and  Hugh 
lovmgly  contemplated  his  own  performance. 

"  And  then  they  moved  ofi",  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  they  moved  so  that  I  couldn't  cojDy  them 
any  more,  but  we  left  them  there,  I  remember, 
because  Miss  Edwards  said — 'Why  that  looks  like 

 '  I  forget  what  name  she  said,  but  she  seemed 

surprised,  and  when  I  showed  her  my  drawing,  as 
a  great  secret  you  know,  she  said  it  was  very  like." 

"  Will  you  give  it  to  me  now,  Hugh  ?  I  shall 
like  it  very  much." 

"  But  Nell  has  spoilt  it." 

"  No  ;  I  can  smooth  it  and  join  the  pieces,  and 
then  when  it  is  gummed  on  a  bit  of  cardboard  it 
will  not  look  much  the  worse.  I  think  you  must 
try  and  draw  Mamma  and  Nelly  next  time." 

I  put  the  rescued  drawing  into  my  pocket,  and 
when  I  got  home,  looked  at  it  attentively.  The 
female  figure  was  Simmons.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking her  tall,  prim  figure,  her  narroAv,  pinched  up 
face,  and  her  air  of  old-fashioned  respectabilit3\ 
The  man  I  had  never  seen,  and  only  the  back  of  his 
head  was  portrayed ;  but  his  whole  appearance  and 
air,  which  Hugh  had  no  doubt  exaggerated,  was 
very  much  like  what  Margaret  had  called  "  a  swell 
mob,"  and  the  mention  of  the  gold  chain,  elabo- 
rately drawn  in  somewhat  Chinese  perspective,  and 
the  profuse  whiskers,  made  me  sure  it  must  be  the 
person  whose  visit  had  so  disturbed  Margaret's 
mind.  Why  should  he  be  here  again,  lurking 
about  and  talking  to  Simmons  ?  I  determined  to 
show  the  picture  to  Rachel,  and  discover  what  she 
knew  of  the  stranger. 

She  recognised  Simmons  directly,  but  asked  who 
her  companion  was. 
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"I  don't  Imow,"  I  replied,  "I  thought  you  might, 
as  he  is  some  friend  of  Simmons." 

Rachel  looked  puzzled  at  first,  hut  presently- 
said,  "  Oh,  it  is  that  relation  who  sometimes  comes 
down  from  London  to  tell  her  about  her  friends 
there.  She  told  me  a  month  ago  that  he  had  been 
down." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  a  lover,"  I  said. 

Rachel  laughed.  "  Poor  Simmons  !  I  don't 
think  she  is  a  likely  subject,  and  I  never  heard  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  You  have  really  got  a  very 
promising  pupil,  Maud." 

The  next  day  Rachel  had  a  headache.  Simmons 
attended  upon  her  with  an  anxious,  afi'ectionate 
care,  which  I  felt  so  sure  was  not  assumed,  that  I 
grew  ashamed  of  my  doubts,  and  nothing  else 
happening  to  revive  them,  they  gradually  faded 
out  of  my  mind. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Summer  had  come  round  again,  and  my  past 
life  was  beginning  to  appear  like  a  dream,  so 
thoroughly  practical  and  hardworkmg  had  my 
present  one  become.  I  felt  the  benefit  of  the 
gracious  law  which  ordains  that  the  present  shall 
occupy  our  thoughts,  and  be  more  to  us  than  either 
the  past  or  the  future :  and  in  the  performance  of 
present  duties,  which  left  me  but  little  time  for 
looking  back,  I  obtained  a  degree  of  quiet  content 
which  six  months  before  I  should  have  thought 
impossible. 

"  Rachel,"  I  said  to  her  one  day,  when  the  woods 
were  in  the  first  flush  of  summer  green,  "  do  you 
know  how  curiously  you  are  acting  out  a  parable 
which  my  father  once  told  me  when  I  was  a 
little  child  ? "  And  then  I  related  the  story,  and 
how  I  had  dreamed  of  her  in  connexion  with  it, 
and  how  it  had  only  occurred  to  me  a  few  weeks 
before  that  she  was  fulfilling  it.  She  eagerly  asked 
nie  to  repeat  the  story,  and  when  I  had  done  so, 
her  eyes  brightened,  the  colour  flushed  all  over  her 
fiice,  and  she  looked  as  if  about  to  say  something 
which  she  repressed  with  difficulty.  A  few  days 
afterwards  she  told  me  that  she  must  go  to  London 
on  business.  Simmons  was  to  accompany  her.  It 
must  have  been  Margaret's  words  that  made  me  so 
repugnant  to  the  idea  of  her  going  to  London  with 
only  Simmons  for  a  companion,  that  I  could  not 
help  expressing  a  little  of  what  I  felt.  She  mis- 
understood me,  and  thinking  I  did  not  consider 
the  old  servant  j)rotection  enough,  laughed  at  me 
for  my  fears,  and  I  could  not  explain  my  true 
meaning. 

I  left  my  pupils  rather  earlier  than  usual,  on  the 
afternoon  before  Rachel's  unwonted  journey,  and 
was  coming  homewards  when  I  met  a  man  who 
was,  I  felt  sure,  the  original  of  Hugh's  sketch. 
He  looked  at  me  from  under  his  brows  as  I  passed, 
and  I  thought  I  had  seldom  seen  such  a  sinister 
face.  I  was  quite  relieved  to  see  that  he  was  not 
coming  in  the  direction  of  the  Farm,  and  that  if 
he  had  been  there,  his  visit  was  over  for  that  day 
at  least.  Rachel  was  in  the  garden,  and  asked  me 
to  walk  a  little  with  her  before  tea.  After  a  few 
minutes'  silence,  she  said  abruptly  :  "  Maud,  I 
think  this  will  be  my  last  journey  to  London." 

"  Why  ? "  I  asked,  startled  at  her  observation. 

"Because  I  hope  the  business  which  takes  me 
there,  and  which  has  taken  me  once  before,  will  be 
completed." 


There  was  something  like  a  triumphant  sparkle 
in  her  eye  as  she  spoke,  but  her  next  words  had 
apparently  no  connexion  with  the  preceding  ones. 
"  Your  life  must  not  always  be  what  it  is  now," 
she  said  ;  "it  must,  and  will  brighten  again,  and 
you  will  think  of  me  when  it  does,  wherever  I  am." 

"  But,  Rachel,  you  are  not  thinking  of  going 
away ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  No ;  but  more  unlikely  things  may  happen. 
One  can't  tell,"  she  said,  dreamily. 

"  Such  as  my  life  ever  being  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now,"  I  said,  forcing  a  smile. 

"Do  you  never  look  forward,  and  plan,  and 
hope,  that  it  may?" 

"  I  did  once,"  I  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  but  I  don't 
now,  at  least  not  if  I  can  help  it.  I  want  to  leave 
it  all — I  am  happiest  when  I  do." 

"  Happy ! "  murmured  Rachel  to  herself,  "  happy 
when  you  are  blindly  submissive ! "  Then  address- 
ing herself  to  me,  "  What  becomes  then  of  energy, 
determination,  and  self-help  ?  Would  you  do 
without  them  ? " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  quietly,  "  but  I  could  not  do 
only  with  them." 

She  looked  at  me  silently,  and  then  drawing  a 
long  breath,  said  :  "  You  have  no  amends  to  make, 
no  task  to  perform.  You  may  be  happy  in  the 
present." — She  broke  off.  "  Let  us  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine and  the  flowers  !  How  lovely  it  all  is  ! 
Maud,  I  think  if  I  had  lived  in  a  town  all  these 
years,  my  heart  would  have  broken."  She  had  cast 
off"  her  feeling  of  oppression  ;  she  would  not  go 
into  the  house  till  Simmons  had  twice  summoned 
us  to  tea,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  was 
cheerful  and  talkative,  even  gay. 

I  went  to  my  room  that  night  with  a  foreboding 
of  some  coming  misfortune,  for  which  I  could  not 
account.  I  did  not  get  into  bed  for  some  time 
after  putting  out  my  candle ;  but  sat  at  the  window 
looking  out  at  the  sky,  where  the  moon  was  riding 
amongst  mysterious,  moving  clouds.  By-and-by 
a  large  mass  of  grey  vapour  completely  hid  her 
radiance.  I  fancied  her  to  be  an  image  of  my 
destiny.  As  I  thought  and  watched,  a  faint  streak 
of  light  began  to  illumine  the  edge  of  the  passing 
cloud,  and  gradually  spread  and  spread  until  the 
full  radiance  burst  forth,  and  she  sailed  on  serenely 
bright,  undimmed  by  a  vestige  of  the  shadow  which 
had  obscured  her.  I  quitted  the  window,  with  an 
undefinable  sense  of  relief  and  peace  stealing  over 
me,  and  getting  into  bed,  fell  fast  asleep. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I  awoke.  I  had  been 
dreaming  uneasily,  and  the  sounds  which  fell  upon 
my  ears  were,  I  imagined,  part  of  my  dream.  They 
were  low,  stifled  sobs,  which  every  now  and  then 
died  away,  and  then  were  renewed ;  very  quiet  and 
low  in  tone,  but  sounding  distinctly  in  the  still 
night.  Presently  I  became  aware  that  they  were 
real  sounds  and  that  I  was  awake.  I  raised  myself 
upon  my  elbow  and  listened.  My  room  was  divided 
from  the  one  where  Simmons  slept  by  a  lath  and 
plaster  partition,  through  which  the  slightest  sound 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  the  sobs  proceeded  from 
her  room.  What  could  they  mean  ?  How  could  the 
undemonstrative  Simmons  be  moved  to  such  de-- 
spairing  grief  as  those  low-toned,  long-drawn  sobs 
betokened  ?  There  was  something  weird  and  un- 
earthly in  their  monotonous  continuance.  I  listened 
till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  got  out  of  bed, 
and,  opening  my  door,  went  to  Simmons's,  and 
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rapped  very  gently.  Rachel  slept  at  the  other  end 
of  the  long,  old-fashioned  passage,  and  would  not 
be  disturbed,  I  knew. 

"  Simmons,"  I  whispered,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  ill  ? "    There  was  no  answer. 

"  Simmons,  pray  let  me  in  !  It  is  I, — Maud. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  room,  and  a 
hurried  answer. 

"  Miss  Eamsay,  is  that  you  ?  I  will  open  the 
door  in  a  minute."  The  voice  was  perfectly  steady 
and  firm.  I  waited  till  the  door  was  unbolted, 
and  Simmons  appeared  as  if  just  risen  from  her 
bed,  with  a  shawl  over  her  night  dress. 

"  Miss  Ramsay  !  What  is  the  matter '? "  she 
said.  She  had  no  candle,  though  I  fancied  I  could 
detect  the  smell  of  a  newly-extinguished  one,  and 
she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  curtained  window, 
so  that  I  could  see  nothing  of  her  face. 

"  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
you,  Simmons  ;  you  awoke  me,"  I  said,  staggered 
by  her  perfect  composure. 

"  I  awoke  you ! "  she  repeated,  in  apparent 
surprise. 

"  Yes.  I  heard  sounds  in  your  room ;  I  thought 
you  were  ill." 

"  I  think  you  were  dreaming.  Miss,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

I  began  to  think  so  too,  and  was  provoked  with 
her  and  myself. 

"Dreaming  or  not,  I  heard  sobs,"  I  said  de- 
cidedly ;  "  sobs  as  of  some  one  in  great  agony  of 
mind  ;  they  woke  me,  and  I  heard  them  repeated 
when  I  was  as  fully  awake  as  I  am  now." 

"  I  can't  account  for  it.  Miss,  I'm  sure,"  was  the 
reply,  in  Simmons'  habitually  cold,  unmoved  tone, 
which  always  provoked  me,  "  I  heard  nothing." 

"  Well,  it  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  knew," 
I  said,  completely  baffled,  and  preparing  to  go  back 
to  bed. 

"  You  were  dreaming,  Miss,"  repeated  Simmons, 
"  we  are  apt  to  fancy  strange  things  then." 

She  ceremoniously  attended  me  to  my  room,  saw 
me  in  bed  again,  inquired  if  she  should  light  my 
candle,  and  on  receiving  a  negative  reply,  left  me 
and  went  back  to  her  own.  I  did  not  sleep  for  a 
long  time,  but  lay  awake,  thinking  over  my  adven- 
ture— trying  to  imagine  that  Simmons  was  right — 
but  I  felt  nervous,  and  started  at  every  sound. 

Those  despairing  sobs,  which  I  dreaded  to  hear 
again,  seemed  now  to  my  excited  fancy  to  have 
proceeded  from  some  invisible  being  like  the 
Banshee,  wailing  over  the  approach  of  impending 
misfortune. 

CHAPTER  V. 

I  SLEPT  at  last.  A  sound,  deep  sleep  ;  all  the 
profounder  probably  from  its  previous  disturbance ; 
but  it  must  have  been  of  very  short  duration,  for 
when  I  awoke  again,  the  moon  was  still  shining 
into  the  room.  I  knew  that  some  sudden  noise 
must  have  cut  short  my  slumbers,  because  I  was 
thoroughly  and  wide  awake  in  a  moment ;  but 
what  the  noise  had  been  I  could  not  tell.  I  had  a 
curious  conviction  that  the  evil  which  had  been 
hanging  over  me,  as  it  were,  all  night,  was  either 
going  to  be,  or  had  been,  accomplished,  and  I  felt 
no  alarm,  only  a  strong  curiosity  as  to  what  might 
happen.  I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  it  was  a  quarter 
past  tAVo.    I  determined  to  get  up  and  dress,  that 


I  might  be  ready  for  any  emergency :  so  moving 
very  softly,  I  accomplished  my  toilet,  and  then 
gently  raised  the  blind  and  looked  out.  The  night 
was  glorious.  A  multitude  of  solemn  stars  in  the 
quiet  sky,  the  white,  sailing  clouds  I  had  observed 
before  going  to  rest,  all  gone ;  leaving  the  moon  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  her  kingdom.  I  longed 
to  open  the  window,  but  was  afraid  of  the  noise ; 
and  after  sitting  awhile,  hearing  nothmg  but  the 
cry  of  a  night  bird,  and  the  occasional  tinkle  of  a 
sheep  bell,  I  grew  chilly,  though  the  night  was  hot, 
and  began  to  be  ashamed  of  my  fancies,  and  to 
consider  whether  I  would  lie  down  again.  • 

J ust  as  I  was  about  to  move  from  my  position, 
I  distinctly  heard  steps  upon  the  flagged  patli, 
which  I  have  often  spoken  of  as  leading  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house.  My  window  was  just 
above  this  path,  but  the  projecting  high  garden 
wall  which  bounded  on  one  side  of  it,  threw  the 
path  itself  into  the  deepest  shadow.  I  pressed  my 
face  against  the  window-frame,  and  strained  my 
eyes  to  discover  to  whom  the  steps  belonged.  I 
saw  a  figure  moving  from  the  house  towards  the 
gate,  could  make  out  that  it  was  a  female  figure, 
and  looked  eagerly  beyond,  upon  the  M'hite  road, 
where,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  moonlight, 
she  must  emerge  in  a  few  moments.  The  gate  had 
a  trick  of  creaking  on  its  hinges.  The  figure  was 
a  long  time  opening  it,  with  an  evident  strong  de- 
sire for  concealment  and  secrecy.  At  last  it  was 
accomplished,  and  closing  it  with  the  snme  cautious 
care,  she  stepped  out  into  the  road.  It  was 
Simmons,  as  I  supposed,  dressed  as  if  for  a  journey, 
with  shavd  and  bonnet,  and  a  small  bundle  in  her 
hand.  I  waited  a  second  to  be  assured  that  it  was 
really  herself,  and  then  hastened  to  her  bedroom. 
The  door  was  open,  and  it  was  empty.  There  was 
no  time  to  wake  Rachel.  I  came  l3ack  to  my  own 
room,  took  a  thick  shawl  and  put  it  over  my  head 
and  shoulders,  went  downstairs,  opened  the  door 
and  followed  her  out  into  the  moonlight. 

She  had  already  gone  some  yards  down  the  road 
to  the  left,  when  I  opened  the  gate,  and  she  was 
walking  so  swiftly  that  I  found  it  difficult  in  that 
strange  unaccustomed  light  to  keep  her  in  sight, 
but  I  was  determined  to  do  so  if  possible.  I  had 
no  hopes  of  being  able  to  detain  her  ;  but,  in  case 
of  any  mischief  or  m'ong,  I  might  at  least  trace  the 
destination  of  her  mysterious  night  journey.  So  I 
walked  on,  v/hile  her  tall,  vigorous  figure,  kept 
ahead  of  me,  and  sometimes  disappeared  entirely 
in  a  bend  of  the  road,  or  beneath  the  black  gloom 
of  overhanging  trees. 

Past  gleaming,  dewy  fields,  where  the  sheep  were 
lying  in  groups,  some  of  them,  which  were  near  the 
road,  starting  up  at  the  sound  of  my  hurried  foot- 
steps ;  past  banks,  where  the  trailing  fronds  of  the 
harts-tongue  fern,  and  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
stitchwort,  so  familiar  by  day,  seemed  transformed 
into  silken  banners  and  glancing  stars  ;  by  pools  of 
still  water,  where  the  actual  stars  were  reflected,  and 
where  I  heard  as  I  passed  the  splash  of  the  water- 
rat,  as  it  glided  into  its  hole  in  the  overhanging 
bank  ;  on  along  the  road,  where  the  dust  lay  like 
velvet  beneath  my  feet,  and  every  stone  and  mud- 
heap  was  glorified  into  shining  marble  and  glitter- 
ing silver  ;  until  the  village  of  Erleswode  Upton 
came  in  sight. 

A  branch  railway  had  lately  been  opened  there. 
Could  Simmons  be  going  by  that  ?    I  knew  that, 
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at  all  events,  no  train  could  be  due  for  at  least 
another  couple  of  hours,  and  in  that  time  I  might 
get  speech  of  her,  and  ask  her  the  reason  of  her 
movements.  But  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I 
had  only  a  shawl  over  my  head,  and  as  I  passed 
a  house  where  a  light  gleamed  in  an  upper  window, 
I  shrank  at  the  idea  of  nearing  dwelling-places  in 
such  a  dress  at  that  unusual  hour.  I  knew  that  I 
was  heated,  weary,  dishevelled,  and  that  if  any  one 
saw  me  I  should  probably  be  taken  for  a  doubtful 
character.  I  had  half  stopped  for  a  few  seconds, 
while  resolving  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and 
when  I  moved  on  again  and  looked  along  the  road 
for  Simmons,  she  had  disappeared. 

I  was  vexed,  and  started  on  to  overtake  her ; 
but  a  few  more  hundred  yards  brought  me  to  the 
principal  street  of  the  village,  and  seeing  a  figure 
in  front  of  me,  which  was  not  Simmons,  I  moved 
into  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  and  began  to  consider 
what  to  do.  Should  I  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  and  when  it  grew  a  little  lighter,  venture 
into  the  village  and  confront  Simmons,  whom  I 
had  little  doubt  of  finding  there  ?  But  I  had  no 
bonnet,  and  though  this  little  circumstance  might 
have  mattered  nothing  to  any  very  romantic 
heroine,  it  mattered  a  good  deal  to  me,  as  I  stood 
there  with  the  shrinking  consciousness  that  there 
is  something  singularly  disreputable  in  the  sight  of 
a  bonnetless  woman.  At  one  time  I  thought  of 
going  into  the  first  house,  whose  inmates  should 
have  risen,  to  borrow  one  ;  but  I  put  that  idea 
aside  as  impracticable,  and  decided  that  I  would 
go  back  again  and  tell  Eachel  the  whole  story.  I 
should  be  at  the  Farm  within  an  hour.  If  Simmons 
was  going  by  the  earliest  train,  there  would  be  still 
time  to  intercept  her  ;  if  she  had  not  stopped  at 
the  village  at  all,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  try 
and  get  up  with  her  now  ;  so  I  turned  round  and 
walked  along  the  way  I  had  come. 

A  subdued  chirp  and  twitter  from  hedge  and 
tree,  showed  a  sort  of  consciousness  among  the 
birds,  that  they  must  be  astir  before  long.  The 
stars  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  moon  was  re- 
luctantly yielding  to  the  coming  light  from  the  east. 

I  remember  the  strangeness  and  dim  uncertainty 
of  surrounding  objects,  which  were  much  more 
confused  and  wierd-looking  now  than  the  moonlight 
had  made  them.  It  seemed  as  if  day  and  night 
were  contending  for  the  mastery,  and  that  their 
strife  was  distorting  the  commonest  objects  into 
something  grim  and  terrible.  I  had  felt  nothing 
like  fear  as  I  came,  perhaps  from  having  my  senses 
so  eagerly  concentrated  on  one  object ;  I  was  full 
of  tremors  now.  Every  sound  startled  me.  Every 
leaf  that  moved  was  a  thing  endued  with  life  and 
malignity  ;  every  tree  a  hiding-place  for  strange 
shapes ;  every  shadow  a  concealment  for  some 
ghastly  apparition,  ready  to  start  out  upon  me  as  I 
approached. 

When  I  arrived  within  sight  of  the  familiar  gate 
and  house,  I  quickened  my  pace,  and  was  sensible 
of  intense  relief  and  thankfulness,  which  almost 
overcame  my  fatigue.  I  looked  up  at  the  windows. 
All  was  quiet  and  dark  as  when  I  left  it.  I  opened 
the  door,  stole  upstairs  and  into  my  room,  and, 
looking  in  the  glass,  saw  a  haggard  face  which 
startled  me.  I  took  off"  my  shawl,  bathed  my  face 
with  cold  water,  brushed  my  hair,  and  having  thus 
obliterated,  as  far  as  I  could,  all  traces  of  discom- 
posure, I  went  to  Eachel's  room,  and  knocked  at 
her  door. 


Getting  no  answer,  I  went  in  and  opened  the. 
shutters. 

"Is  it  six  o'clock,  Simmons?"  asked  Eachel's 
sleepy  voice  from  the  bed. 

"  No,"  I  said,  going  up  to  her  ;  "  it  is  not  quite 
one." 

She  started  up  at  my  voice.  "  Maud  !  is  it  you, 
and  dressed  !  What  is  the  matter  ?  Have  I 
overslept  myself  ? " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  seating  myself  on  the  bed  by 
her  ;  "  don't  be  frightened,  there  is  nothing  exactly 
the  matter  ;  only  Simmons  has  gone,  and  I  thought 
you  ought  to  know  immediately,"  and  I  repeated 
as  connectedly  as  I  could  for  my  hurry,  the  events 
of  the  night. 

"  There  is  time  still  to  intercept  her,  if  we  send 
some  one  or  go  at  once,"  I  said  at  the  conclusion. 
"  The  first  train  doesn't  pass  Erleswode  Upton  until 
half-past  five." 

"  What  are  you  talking  of,  Maud  1 "  said  Eachel, 
with  alarm  in  her  face  and  voice,  "Why  should 
she  go  by  train  anywhere  ?  She  cannot ;  she  is  to 
go  with  me,  you  know,  at  eight." 

"  But,  Eachel,  she  has  gone  somewhere,  and  she 
had  a  bundle  in  her  hand ;  I  don't  think  she  means 
to  come  back." 

"  Not  come  back  !  Maud,  are  you  crazy  ?  You 
suspect  something.  What  is  it  ?  Tell  me  instantly," 
and  she  caught  hold  of  my  dress  with  an  agitated 
gesture. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  suspect ;  but  if  you  will 
dress — may  I  go  and  examine  her  room  ? " 

"  Yes,  do  what  you  like  ;  but  you  are  wronging 
her  if  you  think  any  evil  of  her.  I  will  not  hear 
it  or  think  of  it  !  I  don't  even  understand  what 
you  can  mean." 

I  made  no  reply  ;  but,  using  her  permission,  left 
her,  and  went  to  Simmons'  room. 

The  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  and  every  article 
was  in  the  most  scrupulous  order.  Her  trunk, 
which  usually  stood  I  knew  in  the  window,  was 
gone.  I  opened  the  drawers  ;  they  were  empty. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  remaining  to  show  that  the 
room  had  been  inhabited.  I  was  about  to  leave  it, 
when  I  thought  of  opening  a  small  drawer  in  the 
dressing-table.  I  did  so,  and  saw  a  small  packet 
tied  up  with  tape,  and  addressed  to  "  Miss  Gray," 
in  Simmons'  writing.  Here  was  some  clue  at  last. 
I  carried  it  to  Eachel's  room. 

"  She  has  gone,  with  all  her  possessions  ! "  I 
cried,  as  I  entered;  "but  she  has  left  something 
for  you."  My  words  were  arrested  by  the  sight  of 
Eachael,  who  had  sunk  down  in  a  deep  swoon  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  where  lay  her  travelling  bag, 
open. 

I  could  not  raise  her  by  myself,  and  there  was 
no  one  else  in  the  house,  for  the  girl  who  usually 
came  to  help  Simmons  with  the  house  work  always 
went  home  to  sleep.  I  brought  cold  water  and 
salts,  opened  the  window  to  let  in  the  fresh  air, 
chafed  her  hands,  and  applied  all  the  remedies 
for  fainting  which  were  within  my  reach,  but  with 
no  avail.  Then  I  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
remembering  that  the  inmates  of  the  farm-house 
close  by,  of  which  indeed  Eachel's  house  was  a 
part,  would  by  this  time  be  up  and  about,  I  ran  - 
down  to  them,  and  sent  off  a  man  for  Dr.  Lee. 

When  I  came  back  to  Eachel,  I  thought  there 
were  signs  of  returning  animation,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  she  opened  her  eyes. 
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I  wanted  her  to  go  back  to  bed  ;  but,  on  hearing 
that  I  had  sent  to  Dr.  Lee,  she  insisted  on  dressing 
and  going  downstairs.  I  was  frightened  at  the 
look  on  her  face,  it  gave  me  the  idea  of  such  utter 
despair,  and  I  shivered  and  trembled  all  over,  as  I 
tried  to  help  her;  she  wanted  my  help,  for  she  was 
so  weak  and  shaken  that  she  could  hardly  stand 
without  support.  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  packet, 
till  I  caught  sight  of  it  lying  upon  the  floor,  where 
I  had  dropped  it  when  I  first  saw  her  insensible. 
I  picked  it  up  joyfully.  It  might  contain  some- 
thing to  mitigate  her  sorrow. 

"  Look,"  I  said,  "  I  found  this  in  Simmons'  room, 
left  for  you.  Perhaps  it  will  explain  her  disap- 
pearance." Before  I  had  done  speaking,  she  had 
eagerly  grasped  the  packet,  and  was  trying  to 
untie  the  tape  which  bound  it. 

"  Cut  it,  quick  !  "  she  said,  as  I  offered  to  help 
her. 

When  the  packet  was  opened,  a  small  roll  of 
what  looked  like  bank-notes  fell  out,  and  a  piece  of 
paper  with  something  written  on  it.  I  quite  shrank 
from  the  avidity  with  which  Eachel  seized  the 
notes,  they  were  three  in  number — and  at  the 
bitter  disappointment  with  which  she  threw  them 
down  and  took  up  the  paper.  As  I  read  it  after- 
wards, I  may  as  well  repeat  it  here. 

"  I  would  not  have  taken  the  money  if  I  had  not 
been  driven  to  it,  and  God  knows  that  nothing 
should  have  made  me  touch  a  farthing  of  it,  if  you 
had  been  going  to  keep  it  for  yourself.  But  she 
does  not  want  it,  and  to  see  you  toiling  and  moiling 
your  life  out  for  her,  has  almost  fretted  me  crazy 
sometimes.  We  (this  word  had  been  scratched 
out,  and  I  substituted)  shall  be  on  our  way  to 
Australia  by  this  evening.  I  must  go,  and  I  shall 
never  see  you  again  ;  but  I  have  saved  up  fifteen 
pounds  of  my  wages  for  you  ;  it  may  help  you  a 
little,  and  will  show  that  I  am  not  altogether  a 
thief.  Oh,  what  am  I  doing  !  God  forgive  me,  as 
I  hope  you  will,  and  I  pray  that  He  will  bless  you, 
if  He  will  hear  the  prayers  of  such  as  me. 

Martha  Simmons." 

While  Eachel  was  reading  this  note,  I  heard 
Dr.  Lee  arrive.  The  contents  seemed  to  have 
stupified  her,  for  without  any  remark,  she  let  me 
lead  her  downstairs  into  the  parlour,  which  looked 
forlorn  enough  in  its  undusted,  untidy  state,  with 
the  curtains  shrouding  the  bright  rays  of  the  July 
morning's  sun.  He  advanced  to  meet  us,  his  face 
betraying  the  anxiety  of  mind  he  had  endured. 
Eachel  sat  down  without  speaking,  and  upon  me 
devolved  the  task  of  narrating  all  that  had  taken 
place  as  well  as  I  could,  though  from  my  inability 
to  understand  the  real  cause  of  Eachel's  emotion, 
my  story  was  necessarily  imperfect. 

When  I  had  finished.  Dr.  Lee  went  up  to  her 
and  gently  touched  her  hand.  She  looked  up  with 
a  silent  apathy  that  cut  me  to  the  heart.  Her  eyes 
had  always,  even  in  her  sternest  moods,  reminded 
me  in  their  expression  of  those  of  some  plaintive 
animal ;  and  now  I  thought  involuntarily  of  the 
dark  orbs  of  the  wounded  deer,  stricken  to  the 
heart,  asking  only  to  be  allowed  to  die  apart  in  the 
leafy  solitude  she  has  chosen. 

"Miss  Gray,"  he  said,  gently,  but  decidedly, 
"  how  am  I  to  act  in  this  matter  ?  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  ? " 


She  shook  her  head — Nothing." 

"  But  have  you  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  woman  has  robbed  you  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  the  question  with  a  strange 
smile.  "  Me !  She  has  robbed  her,"  pointing  to 
me,  "  of  everything." 

I  was  dreadfully  alarmed,  for  I  felt  sure  that  the 
sudden  shock  had  affected  her  mind.  My  eyes 
told  Dr.  Lee  as  much,  without  the  aid  of  my 
tongue  ;  but  he  returned  the  look  by  one  of  en- 
couragement, and  addressed  her  again  with  a 
distinct  proposition. 

"  It  will  be  best  to  send  to  London  a  description 
of  her  face  and  figure,  with  the  probable  hour  at 
which  she  arrived  there,  and  an  account  of  any 
money  or  property  she  may  be  supposed  to  have 
on  her  person.  It  is  now  little  more  than  half- 
past  seven,  a  telegraph  will  reach  London  Bridge 
almost  as  soon  as  the  train." 

This  had  the  desired  effect.  Eachel  was  moved 
to  a  vehement  opposition  to  the  plan. 

"  Let  her  go  ! "  she  cried.  "  I  will  have  nothing 
done  to  stop  her.  She  has  been  compelled  to  act 
as  she  has  done.  Maud,  did  you  not  say  you  heard 
her  sobbing  ?  Why  don't  you  tell  him  ?  Where 
is  her  letter  ?  Poor  Simmons,"  and  then  the  excite- 
ment took  a  different  shape,  and  strong,  convulsive, 
tearless  sobs  shook  her  frame.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  soothe  her  by  promising  acquiescence. 
She  was  perfectly  passive  in  my  hands,  as  at  Dr. 
Lee's  instigation  and  with  his  help,  I  got  her  up- 
stairs again,  undressed  her  and  laid  her  in  bed. 
There,  the  hysteria  gradually  subsided,  and  she  lay 
in  a  state  of  stupor  from  exhaustion. 

Dr.  Lee  was  obliged  to  go,  promising  to  send  in 
the  girl  who  assisted  Simmons,  to  do  what  she 
could  for  the  present,  and  offering  the  never-failing 
Margaret  in  the  evening,  for  which  I  gratefully 
thanked  him. 

He  looked  at  me  before  he  left,  and  felt  my  pulse. 
"  Your  night  walk  has  made  you  feverish,"  he  said  ; 
"  promise  me  to  take  care  of  yourself.  I  shall  send 
something  for  you  as  well  as  for  her  ;  but  she  will 
soon  recover,  you  need  not  be  alarmed.  I  will  call 
at  Mrs.  Moore's,  and  tell  her  not  to  expect  you 
to-day." 

I  watched  him  go,  and  went  upstairs,  my  eyes 
full  of  tears  at  the  kind  tenderness  of  his  manner. 
I  seemed  already  to  have  come  into  the  midst  of 
the  anxieties  and  burdens  of  middle  age,  and  to 
have  grown  ten  years  older  since  my  uncle  died. 
Eachel  was  very  restless,  and  I  did  not  leave  the 
room  till  Dr.  Lee's  messenger  came  with  the  medi- 
cine, and  which  soon  had  the  desired  effect  of 
sending  her  into  a  tranquil  sleep. 

Then  I  left  her,  and  busied  myself  in  directing 
the  somewhat  stolid  little  maiden  what  to  do,  and 
how  to  warm  some  soup  against  Eachel's  awaking. 
It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
a  whole  day  must  Have  passed,  when  I  sat  down 
to  my  solitary  breakfast. 
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A  DAY  AT  PONTRESINA. 

I  AM  sure  four  men  never  set  out  with  a  more 
violent  determination  to  enjoy  a  holiday  than  we 
did.  By  we,  I  mean  two,  whom  I  shall  call  the 
Doctor  and  the  Squire,  while  the  other  two  were  a 
personal  friend  of  mine  and  myself.  We  started  on 
the  2d  of  July  for  Switzerland,  with  the  intention 
of  spending  a  week  at  Pontresina,  a  village  in  the 
Orisons,  or  Ober  Engadine,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Tyrol. 

Very  little  is  known  of  this  part  of  Switzerland ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  most  other 
parts.  Its  visitors  are  few.  But,  if  the  finest 
mountain  scenery  combined  with  the  softer  beauties 
of  the  valleys  are  sufficiently  attractive,  Pontresina 
has  a  great  claim  on  the  attention  of  Swiss  travel- 
lers. We  did  not  arrive  there  till  Monday,  the  10th 
of  July  ;  for  we  had,  of  course,  first  of  all  to  go  the 
tourist's  usual  round,  to  appease  the  desires  of  our 
friends  at  home.  Did  we  not,  in  this  noble  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  stop  at  Cologne,  go  up  the  Rhine,  ex- 
plore the  castle  at  Heidelberg,  and,  finally,  pant  on 
breathless  to  Zurich  ?  We  felt  more  composed,  then, 
when  we  were  really  in  Switzerland,  and  better 
satisfied  as  we  crossed  the  Lake  of  Zug,  before  going 
up  the  Righi.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  much 
where  one  travels,  one  is  sure  to  meet  a  character. 
We  had  numbers  here ;  for  twenty  Belgians,  who 
were  artists  and  literary  men,  availed  themselves  of 
their  profession  to  dress  in  every  variety  of  costume, 
and  very  odd  varieties  they  were.  They  relieved  the 
journey  with  part-singing,  and  prepared  themselves 
with  alpenstocks  before  accompanying  us.  But 
how  shall  I  describe  one  character,  who  was  more 
charmingly  odd  than  all  the  Belgians  put  together  ? 
He  was  English  ;  wore  a  black  opera  hat  and  black 
suit  ;  looked  as  if  he  were  in  training  for  an  under- 
takership  ;  felt  great  hesitation  as  to  what  inn  he 
should  go  to,  telling  the  touter  on  board  that  he 
felt  sure  they  were  all  good.  He  was  a  curious 
mixture  of  youthful  simplicity  and  bland  urbanity; 
not  that  I  mean  he  talked  much,  for  he  hardly 
spoke  to  anybody,  but  he  looked  it.  He  had  a  map 
and  a  Murray,  which  he  studiously  referred  to  ;  and 
a  pensive  fatuous  grin  would  steal  over  his  coun- 
tenance when  he  thought  he  had  reconciled  them 
with  the  viev/  before  him. 

Oh  !  what  a  grind  this  Righi  is  on  a  hot  day, 
especially  when  one  has  to  carry  a  knapsack. 
"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  an  Alpine  swell  "  may  well 
be  said,  for  being  the  first  ascent  generally,  it 
is  always  the  hardest,  even  to  swells  who  can 
inscribe  Jungfrau  and  all  sorts  of  "Horns"  on 
their  alpenstocks.  By  Jove  !  when  we  got  to  the 
last  ridge,  there  was  our  amiable  friend,  whom 
we  called  Potts,  from  his  likeness  to  one  of  Lever's 
characters,  seated,  surveying  the  prospect  with 
the  same  benign  smile  on  his  expressive  coun- 
tenance. His  map  and  Murray  were  still  his 
guide  and  comforter.  He  was  determined  to 
enjoy  the  sunset,  which  was  fortunately  beautiful. 
How  it  lighted  up  with  brilliancy  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  and  the  smaller  neighbouring  lakes  (casting 
a  soft  glow  over  the  mountains)  and  even  provok- 
ing a  smile  from  black,  tempestuous  Pilatus  !  After 
dinner  came  bed,  but  not  sleep ;  for  had  we  not 
twenty  genial  souls  in  the  persons  of  these  Bel- 
gians, and  were  they  not  musically  inclined,  and 


didn't  they  kick  up  a  row  ?  The  miseries  of  being 
called  up  at  three  o'clock  on  a  misty  morning,  say 
like  one  in  November,  with  the  misty  notion  of 
seeing  that  most  visionary  of  delusions,  a  sunrise, 
will  not  bear  reflection.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing.  At  all  events,  I  can  safely  say  I  have 
never  seen  one,  though  I  have  often  tried.  However, 
ovit  we  went,  shivering  and  cold,  in  company  with 
about  thirty  other  people  equally  mad  as  ourselves. 
"  Why,  bless  me,  there's  Potts,"  said  my  friend  to 
me.  True  enough,  there  he  was,  with  his  map  and 
Murray  open,  standing  still,  braving  the  bleak 
wind  and  foggy  atmosphere,  and  intently  examining 
the  mountains  which  surrounded  us.  Perhaps  he 
saw  them  (he  evidently  saw  something)  ;  as  for 
ourselves,  we  saw  quite  enough,  for  we  saw  that 
everybody,  even  the  ladies,  with  their  dear  little 
heads  tied  up  with  dear  little  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  gentlemen  covered  up  with  shawls,  looked  very 
blue,  while  our  powers  of  vision  were  limited  to 
just  ten  yards  from  our  noses,  and  we  felt  that  we 
looked  very  much  like  our  neighbours.  So  we  went 
to  breakfast.  There  is  no  need  to  say  how  we  got 
down  after  breakfast  ;  how  we  went  to  Brunnen 
and  walked  over  the  Pragel  pass  to  Vorauer  ;  how 
we  attempted  to  ascend  the  Glarnisch,  but  were 
driven  back  by  clotids  and  mist.  Our  goal  was 
Pontresina,  and  after  passing  through  the  Glarus 
canton,  and  stopping  at  Ragatz  to  see  the  wonderful 
baths  at  Pfaeffers,  and  enjoying  a  twelve  hours' 
journey  in  a  dear  old  "  Dilly,"  between  Coire  and 
Samaden,  we  got  there. 

Pontresina,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  little  village 
in  the  Ober  Engadine,  a  range  of  mountains 
separating  Switzerland  from  the  Tyrol,  and  quite 
to  the  south,  near  Italy.  But  is  not  a  full  de- 
scription given  by  the  great  John  ?  Does  he  not, 
from  page  269  to  the  end  of  his  book,  give  infor- 
mation enough  to  satisfy  the  idlest  curiosity  ? 
Which  I  therefore  certainly  shall  not  do.  But  he 
does  not  say,  however,  that,  though  it  is  situated  in 
a  valley  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there 
are  beautiful  meadows,  and  flowers,  and  fir  woods, 
and  hills  covered  luxuriantly  with  pines  and  verdure 
of  every  description.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  see 
this  luxuriance  at  a  height  where  nearly  every 
mountain  (mountains,  too,  which  look  only  hills)  is 
capped  with  snow.  From  the  seat  at  which  I  am 
writing  I  can  see  the  Roseg  glacier,  its  snowy 
mountain  peaks  glistening  through  the  firs  which 
cover  the  lofty  hills  that  open  on  each  side  of  them, 
and  almost  dazzling  me  with  their  brilliancy.  A 
short  walk  through  the  meadows  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  across  the  glacier  torrent  which 
dances  and  dashes  through  the  valley,  will  lead  me 
to  another  splendid  glacier,  the  Morteratsch,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  Bernina  mountains. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  say  how  we  spent  a  day 
here.  We  were  tired  enough,  as  may  be  imagined, 
after  our  journey  from  Coire,  and  were  lazily  in- 
clined the  next  morning.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
rising  with  the  sun,  we  did  not  get  up  till  five 
o'clock.  After  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  at  a  little 
after  six,  we  started  with  our  alpenstocks  and  a  light 
lunch  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread,  ^nd  wine.  The 
morning  was  very  fine  ;  the  sun  shone  beautifully  ; 
hardly  a  cloud  was  visible.  We  determined,  there- 
fore, at  once  to  ascend  the  Piz  Languard,  a  mountain 
1 0,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whose  base 
1  lay  within  a  mile  of  Pontresina. 
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In  a  few  minutes  we  were  able  to  exchange  the 
high  road  for  meadows.  How  delicious  was  the 
smell  of  the  long  grass  as  we  crimched  it  under 
our  feet.  How  each  buttercup  and  meadow  flower 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  while  the  intoxicating 
perfume  of  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  adjoining 
fields  seemed  thoroughly  to  enervate  one.  Or 
rather,  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air,  which  made  the  blood  tingle  in  our  veins, 
and  soon  drove  away  the  slightest  shadow  of  fatigue 
we  might  have  felt.  How  delicious  was  the  shade 
of  the  firs  which  covered  the  steep  incline  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  their  sombre  shade  relieved 
by  the  brilliant  red  of  the  wild  rhododendrons,  or 
Alpine  roses,  with  which  the  ground  was  carpeted. 
Half  an  hour's  steep  grinding  brought  us  out  into 
the  open  again,  and  a  level  path  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  resting  for  a  short  time.  High  above 
our  heads  we  could  see  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
the  Languard,  while  right  before  us  rose  the 
beautiful  Bernina.  At  its  foot,  and  on  either  side, 
were  lofty  mountains,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
stunted  firs  on  their  precipitous  sides,  and  look- 
ing like  stern  unapproachable  guardians  of  its 
snowy  fascinating  purity.  On  we  toiled,  zigzagging 
up  the  next  incline  ;  a  long  slope  of  short,  slippery 
grass,  exposed  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  blazing 
sun  ;  a  Turkish  bath  was  nothing  to  it — breathing 
was  difficult ;  the  sun's  rays  poured  on  our  heads 
while  we  inhaled  at  the  same  time  the  steamy 
vapour  from  the  dewy  grass.  How  we  shouted 
with  joy  as  the  next  turning  revealed  to  us  a  little 
spring  welling  up  from  the  hill  side,  which  invited 
us  to  rest  a  moment  and  refresh  ourselves  at  it. 
Oh  !  the  icy  coldness  of  the  water,  a  few  drops  of 
which  cooled  our  parched  mouths,  and  infused 
fresh  life  and  energy  into  our  limbs.  It  was  needed, 
for  we  were  only  half  up.  And  now  we  come  to 
a  series  of  snow  slopes,  which  we  cross  and  re-cross, 
sinking  knee  deep  into  the  soft  snow.  The  last 
patch  of  grass  is  gone.  We  rest  a  minute  at  the 
base  of  the  peak.  Then  comes  a  sharp  climb  up  a 
steep  incline,  over  loose  stones  and  rocks,  and  at 
last  we  find  ourselves  on  the  top.  A  piUar  and  a 
cross  mark  the  summit  ;  and  a  table  and  some 
seats  are  placed  for  those  who  wish  to  rest  and  feed 
luxuriously.  We  were  not  alone  ;  two  other  parties 
were  there  before  us  ;  and  amongst  them  were 
three  venturesome  ladies. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock.  The  sky  was 
brilliant;  here  and  there  a  few  fleecy  clouds  hovered 
over  the  peaks  of  the  mountains,  which  relieved 
them  from  the  dead  level  a  uniformly  blue  sky  in- 
variably produces.  Would  that  I  had  a  pen  to 
describe  the  scene  that  lay  below  and  around  us  ! 
Turning  our  backs  on  the  valley  from  which  we 
had  ascended,  a  sea  of  mountains  presented  itself  to 
us.  Kange  rose  above  range.  Here  a  peak  seemed 
proudly  to  raise  itself  to  the  sky,  while  again 
others  were  but  hillocks  in  comparison.  Un- 
relieved were  they  by  the  slightest  verdure  or 
vestige  of  life.  It  required  no  efl'ort  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  fancy  that  one  had  left  the  world  ;  to 
fancy  that  one  was  on  the  borders  of  a  sea,  whose 
waves,  lashed  into  fury  in  a  mighty  storm,  had  been 
suddenly  arrested  and  frozen.  There  the  crested 
waves  had  risen  and  fallen,  their  white  foamy  heads 
contrasting  strikingly  with  the  black  trough  from 
which  they  had  sprung.  The  view  was  certainly  one 
of  the  grandest  we  had  seen  in  Switzerland.  On  the 
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west  were  the  mountains  of  the  Tjrrol  crowned 
with  the  noble  Ortler  Spitz.  To  the  south  lay  the 
Italian  mountains,  with  Monte  Kosa  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  Oberland  peaks  rose  one  above  the 
other,  the  delicate  Jungfrau  standing  out  boldly 
against  the  clear  sky  ;  but,  surpassing  all  in  bril- 
liancy, and  in  the  purity  of  its  snowy  whiteness, 
was  the  Bernina — a  sparkling  jewel  set  in  a  grand 
and  worthy  frame.  Light  fleecy  clouds,  as  a  per- 
petual incense,  hovered  about  its  highest  peaks,  or 
rested  in  its  valleys.  It  was  a  scene  which,  once 
seen,  is  never  forgotten  in  one's  lifetime,  and  was 
one  to  repay  far  harder  exertions  than  we  had 
in  obtaining  it.  The  approach  of  mid-day  warned 
us  that  it  was  time  to  descend  ;  and  very  much 
quicker  we  went  down  than  we  had  taken  in 
ascending.  We  seated  ourselves  on  the  snowslopes, 
and  down  we  went  like  an  express  train,  scattering 
the  snow  on  either  side.  At  two  o'clock  we  were 
at  our  hotel,  after  having  been  only  out  for  about 
seven  hours.  We  were  quite  ready  for  our  frugal 
lunch  of  bread  and  cheese  and  some  capital  beer, 
when  we  got  there  ;  but  we  did  not  wish  to  imperil 
our  appetites  for  dinner,  so  we  were  very  tem- 
perate in  appeasing  our  hunger.  As  the  afternoon 
was  fine,  we  strolled  to  the  Morteratsch  glacier, 
which  was  a  short  distance  from  the  hotel,  and 
spent  an  hour  on  it.  It  rose  from  the  valley  to  a 
distance  of  about  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  when  we 
arrived,  was  perspiring  as  freely  as  we  were  with 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon.  I  am  judging  by  the 
trickling  streams  of  thawed  snow  which  ran  from 
its  surface.  The  weather,  however,  looked  threaten- 
ing, so  we  did  not  remain  long  upon  it,  returning  to 
our  host  of  the  hotel  "  Zur  Krone"  only  in  time  to 
escape  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  I  have  still  a  faint  re- 
collection of  the  dinner  we  enjoyed  afterwards.  It 
was  not  everywhere  we  met  the  attention  and  care 
with  which  everything  was  served  here  ;  it  was  not 
everywhere  we  had  the  trout  so  deliciously  fresh, 
and  so  well  cooked  ;  nor  was  it  everywhere  that 
we  could  enjoy  such  a  delicious  omelette  and  such 
strawberries  and  cream.  By-the-bye,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  of  Albermarle  Street,  I  forget  the  num- 
ber, but  it  does  not  matter,  what  has  induced  you 
-to  say  that  the  hotel  "Zur  Krone"  is  noisy  at 
night  ?  I  can  safely  say  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
while  we  were  there.  I^can  mention  people,  ladies 
too,  who  have  spent  five  or  six  weeks  there,  and 
were  induced  to  stay  by  the  comfort  they  enjoyed 
and  the  attention  they  received  here.  Occasionally 
visitors  start  at  rather  early  hours  in  the  morning 
on  mountain  excursions.  But  this  is  common,  I 
suppose,  to  all  hotels  in  mountain  districts  like 
Pontresina.  There  was  certainly  no  other  noise 
than  one  usually  encounters  at  hotels  where  tourists 
congregate.  However,  I  cannot  stop  up  all  night  de- 
fending the  hotel  "  Zur  Krone."  I  look  out  at  my 
bedroom  window  before  going  to  bed,  and  there 
shines  the  beautiful  Roseg  glacier  under  the  bright 
light  of  the  moon.  The  head  of  the  Capucin  monk, 
formed  by  a  few  bare  rocks  in  the  snow,  looks  more 
ghastly  and  grim  than  ever  ;  so  ghastly  and  so 
grim  as  to  haunt  me  in  my  dreams,  always  present- 
ing an  impassable  barrier  to  some  wonderful  ascent 
which  one  is  apt  to  make  in  the  night ;  but  which  a 
rap  at  the  door  at  2  a.m.  reminds  me  painfully  still  has 
to  be  made.  So  ended  a  day  which  was  as  pleasant  as 
could  be  spent  in  Switzerland,  and  left  nothing  but 
cheerful  and  pleasant  memories  behind  it.    R.  M, 
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OUE  LAST  DAY  IN  VENICE. 
Our  last  day  in  the  far-famed  city  of  Venice  had 
come.  Ten  days  had  passed  since  the  morning 
when,  as  day  dawned,  we  literally  saw  Venice 
rising  from  her  islands  in  the  sea,  with  her  cam- 
paniles and  domes  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  We 
had  come  by  way  of  Vienna  to  Trieste,  and  after 
spending  a  few  days  in  exploring  that  beautiful 
port,  left  at  midnight  to  spend  one  of  the  most 
memorable  nights  in  our  life  on  the  waves  of 
the  Adriatic.  Only  ten  days  ago,  as  the  steamer 
Venezia  steamed  slowly  away  from  the  shore, 
we  sat  on  the  deck  watching  the  lights  round 
the  harbour  and  on  the  heights  above  the  town  ; 
then,  after  a  few  hours,  the  wonderful  pink, 
blue,  and  yellow  tints  which  vary  the  surface 
of  the  Adriatic  before  sunrise,  and  at  last  the 
glorious  burst  of  light  as  the  sun  rose  behind  the 
hills  of  Carmola,  and  tinged  the  snow-topped 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol  with  bright  and  rosy  hues. 
When  we  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  our 
destination  we  were  much  interested  in  the  fleets 
of  little  fishing-boats  which  were  scattered  over  the 
water  in  all  directions.  They  had  come  from  Mu- 
rano  the  previous  evening,  and,  after  spending  the 
night  in  fishing,  were  then  returning  homewards. 
Their  variously-shaped  sails  and  quaint  appearance 
made  them  singl^larly  picturesque.  Presently  the 
long  line  of  the  Lido  came  in  sight  ;  we  were  soon 
near  enough  to  see  the  Austrian  soldiers  walking 
on  the  shore,  and  at  half-past  six  a.m.  we  cast 
anchor  in  the  Judecca  canal,  scarcely  as  yet  able 
to  realize  that  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  Piaz- 
zetta  with  all  its  wonders  were  actually  before 
our  eyes. 

But  time  flies  quickly  in  Venice,  and  now  our 
time  in  Venice  was  over.  Churches,  picture-gal- 
leries, palaces,  convents  (above  all  the  lovely 
Armenian  Convent,  with  its  printing  press  and 
pomegranate-trees),  the  Lido,  the  Murano,  and  the 
glass-works  had  all  been  visited,  and  our  last  day 
had  come.  On  the  morrow  we  were  to  turn  our 
faces  northwards  once  more. 

Of  course  we  were  anxious  to  make  the  most  of 
the  day,  and  were  very  glad  that  it  happened  to 
be  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  festival  of  "  Corpus 
Domine,"  as  it  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  procession  of  the  difierent  parishes  issue  from 
St.  Mark's,  which  is  one  of  the  most  famous  sights 
in  Venice.  We  took  our  seats  on  the  Piazza,  and 
for  an  hour  and  three-quarters  were  incessantly 
occupied  in  watching  the  motley  groups  of  eccle- 
siastics and  officials  pass  by  us.  From  the  portals 
of  St.  Mark  came  priests  in  splendid  vestments, 
monks,  children  leading  lambs  and  dressed  in  sheep- 
skins and  gold  chains  to  represent  the  Saviour  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  men  in  gay  robes  bearing 
magnificent  canopies,  boys  carrying  candles  and  cen- 
sers, from  which  ascended  clouds  of  fragrant  incense, 
and  at  last  the  Archbishop.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  procession  was  certainly  the  children,  as 
we  have  said,  in  sheepskins  and  gold  chains  ;  the 
contrast  between  the  little  woolly  tunic  and  the  rich 
chains  of  Venetian  gold,  which  were  wound  so  tightly 
round  their  bare  arms  that  the  flesh  was  hardly 
visible,  was  very  great  and  almost  painfully  ludi- 
crous. The  lambs,  too,  were  gaily  decorated  with 
bright  blue  ribbons.  As  the  Archbishop  left  the 
door  of  the  cathedral  and  his  eye  rested  on  the  canal, 


he  raised  his  hands  and  solemnly  blessed  the  sea ; 
he  then  with  the  rest  of  the  procession  made  the 
tour  of  the  square  and  before  he  re-entered  the 
edifice  gave  his  blessing  to  the  people.  The  crowds 
all  sank  on  their  knees  to  receive  it,  and  appeared 
very  devout  for  the  moment;  but  this  feeling  of 
reverence  soon  passed  aAvay,  as  directly  the  Arch- 
bishop disappeared  they  began  gambling  for  ices  and 
other  like  amusements  as  vigorously  as  before.  It 
ought  also  to  be  recorded  that  the  civic  officials 
who,  in  all  the  glory  of  full  uniform  and  white 
gloves,  preceded  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
looked  terribly  bored  by  their  conspicuous  situa- 
tion ;  indeed  it  was  whispered  that  some  of  the 
extraordinary  looking  men  who  carried  wax  tapers 
almost  as  tall  as  themselves  were  hired  by  some  of 
the  authorities  to  take  their  place  in  the  ceremony. 
After  the  procession  was  over,  we  were  all  glad  to 
return  to  our  hotel  to  rest  till  the  afternoon,  when 
as  usual  our  gondola  came  about  four  o'clock  to 
fetch  us.  We  were  anxious  to  have  one  more 
glance  at  the  splendid  "Frari"  Church,  but  to  our 
great  disapj)ointment  were  unable  to  get  in.  The  day 
being  so  great  a  "  Festa,"  every  one  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  ceremony  of  the  morning  was  making 
holiday  in  the  afternoon,  consequently  the  keys  were 
not  forthcoming.  We  were  naturally  not  a  little 
disappointed,  but,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an 
entrance,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
after  taking  a  good  look  at  the  outside,  ordered 
our  gondoliers  to  row  us  to  a  church  we  had  not 
yet  seen,  the  Church  of  San  Sebastiano,  where  Paolo 
Veronese  lies  buried. 

Eather  to  our  dismay,  we  were  rowed  through 
some  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  unpleasant  of  the  side 
canals.  At  last  we  arrived  before  a  building  with 
a  grass-grown  pavement  in  front,  and  steps  leading 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  which  our  gondoliers 
told  us  was  San  Sebastiano.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  keys  here,  so  while  we 
waited  for  them  to  be  found,  we  availed  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  exterior.  It  is  a 
small  church  of  grey  stone,  with  a  long  facade  and 
three  low  domes.  Its  appearance  altogether  has 
something  sombre  and  dilapidated  about  it,  and 
has  rather  a  melancholy,  depressing  influence  upon 
the  beholder. 

The  interior  is  not  large,  and  seemed  to  us  de- 
cidedly dark,  though  perhaps  that  might  be  owing 
to  the  afternoon,  which  was  cloudy.  Every  now  and 
then  a  transient  gleam  of  sunshine  shone  in  through 
the  windows,  and  brought  out  the  round  and  mas- 
sive pillars  in  bold  relief.  There  is  no  altar-screen, 
and  the  side  chapels  are  decorated  in  the  usual 
tawdry  style  of  Venetian,  and  one  might  almost 
add,  of  all  Italian  churches  ;  but  on  either  side  of 
the  high  altar  are  two  of  Paul  Veronese's  master- 
pieces. The  whole  church,  in  fact,  is  adorned  by 
his  paintings  :  these  two,  however,  are  to  our  mind 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  numerous  works. 
Both  pictures  are  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  San  Sebastiano. 

The  Martyrdom  of  San  Sebastiano  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  painted  over  and  over  again,  and 
in  going  through  the  galleries  of  Munich  and 
Vienna  is  continually  before  one,  but  generally  the 
spectator  turns  away  in  horror  and  disgust  from 
the  painful  sight,  however  well  the  expression  of 
suifermg  and  the  naked  body  of  the  Saint  may  be 
portrayed.    Here  all  is  diff'erent.    The  painter  has 
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not  attempted  to  work  on  the  beholder's  mind 
through  the  senses,  by  the  exhibition  of  intense 
physical  pain,  but  has  sought  rather  to  elevate  it, 
by  leading  the  thoughts  to  the  beauty  of  Christian 
faith,  upheld  by  that  inner  life  which  looks  beyond 
Time,  and  rests  entirely  in  Eternity. 

The  picture  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  repre- 
sents St.  Sebastian  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
martyrdom.  He  is  descending  a  wide  staircase, 
clothed  in  armour,  with  his  banner  in  his  hand. 
His  noble  and  refined  countenance  is  raised  towards 
heaven,  while  a  woman — perhaps  his  mother — 
seems  to  cling  around  his  feet,  and  remonstrate 
with  him,  but  he  heeds  her  not.  Earth's  ties  are 
severed  for  him.  He  knows  he  is  going  to  a 
painful  death  ;  but  he  remembers  that  though 
the  body  be  destroyed,  he  has  that  within  him 
which  nothing  earthly  can  harm.  His  companions, 
ISIarcus  and  Marcellinus,  follow  him  bound,  and 
look  admiringly  at  him.  As  is  usual  in  Veronese's 
pictures,  the  scene  is  crowded  with  figures,  in  the 
rich  dresses  of  mediseval  times  ;  still  these  do  not 
appear  so  incongruous  and  out  of  place  as  in  many 
other  similar  paintings,  for  in  this  case  everything 
depends  on  the  sentiment  and  exj)ression  of  the 
principal  figure,  and  sentiment  and  expression  are 
the  same  in  aU  times  and  in  all  ages. 

It  was  painted  some  time  between  1560  and 
1565.  Keyler,  in  his  "  Italian  Pamters,"  says  of  it  : 
"  This  picture  displays  a  beauty  of  composition,  a 
richness  without  overcrowding  of  subject,  and  a 
power  of  expression  which  in  some  resjjects  entitles 
it  to  be  considered  the  noblest  of  Paolo  Veronese's 
works." 

There  is  an  altar-piece,  and  another  large  picture 
opposite  the  one  we  have  attempted  to  describe, 
both  from  subjects  connected  with  the  martyrdom 
of  San  Sebastiano.  The  afternoon  was  so  dark,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the  figures, 
though  we  could  just  see  they  were  fine  pamtings. 
Notwithstanding  their  beauty,  we  could  not  look 
at  them  for  long  ;  we  were  so  completely  fascinated 
by  the  noble  figure  of  the  Saint  in  our  favourite 
picture,  we  could  uot  take  our  eyes  from  it.  The 
remaining  light  fell  upon  his  armour,  and  lighted 
up  the  whole  canvas.  As  we  sat  gazing  on  it  in 
the  silent  church,  it  seemed  as  if  the  actual  scene 
came  before  us,  and  we  almost  exjDected  to  hear 
his  words  of  faith  and  hope  cheering  his  fellow- 
martyrs. 

We  remained  till  the  shades  of  evening  began  to 
close  in,  and  then  reluctantly  left  the  little  church, 
never  to  forget  it  and  its  noble  paintings.  Once 
again  we  threaded  our  way  through  endless  side 
canals  into  the  Juidecca,  and  by  the  Eedentore 
and  San  Giorgino,  down  to  the  Public  Gardens. 
Here  we  lingered  a  short  time,  watching  the  gay 
crowds,  and  then  returned  to  our  hotel,  and  thus 
ended  our  last  day  in  Venice. 

A.  S. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  INSECTS. 
"  Saw  a  hrovm  butterfly." 

Such  is  the  note  I  find  entered  in  my  garden 
diary,  for  an  early  day  in  the  spring  of  18 — . 
Now,  at  that  time,  all  I  knew  of  butterflies  was 
that  there  were  white  ones,  and  dark-coloured 


ones — brown,  as  I  expressed  it  in  my  note  at  the 
time.  I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  not  one  spot  of  real  brown  about  the 
insect,  for  it  appeared  at  a  time,  and  in  a  place, 
where  that  colour  is  never  seen.  I  knew,  then, 
nothing  of  the  commonest  of  our  butterflies  and 
moths,  except  that  I  had  seen  them  flying  about 
the  gardens  and  hedgerows.  Some  time  after,  a 
friend  saw  the  note  in  my  diary,  and  asked  what 
it  meant.  I  replied  that  it  meant  just  what  he 
saw  there — "Saw  a  hroivn  butterfly"  —  and  I 
added,  "  it  was  very  early  in  the  year,  so  I  made  a 
note  of  it."  "  Ah,"  he  answered,  "  one  that  hyber- 
nated."  I  stared — application  of  word  entirely  un- 
known to  me.  "  You  don't  know  anything,  I  suppose, 
about  butterflies  and  moths  ? "  and  with  that  he 
entered  into  the  natural  history  of  a  white  that 
was  flying  across  the  garden,  and  so  set  me  itching 
after  the  before  despised  insect,  that  I  set  to 
work  that  very  summer  to  learn  all  I  could  by 
practice  about  it  and  its  numerous  cousins. 

I  know  something  about  them  now  ;  the  study 
has  aflbrded  me  many,  very  many  hours  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  am  collecting  my  notes  into  some  sort 
of  shape  to-day,  that  I  may,  if  possible,  induce 
others  to  take  up  the  science,  assured  that  they 
will  derive  the  same  pleasure  from  it  as  I  have 
done. 

These  pages  are  meant  for  the  thousand  and  one 
young  people,  boys  and  girls — for  the  pursuit  is  just 
the  thing  for  the  latter— scattered  through  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  ;  yet  older  f)eople,  and 
those  even  who  are  no  tyros  in  the  science,  will  here 
and  there  perhaps  find  some  note,  that  tells  them 
something  they  did  not  know  before.  But  I  suppose 
my  readers,  in  all  I  say,  to  know  nothing  of  the  pur- 
suit. One  thing  before  we  set  out  on  our  journey — 
the  study  is  not  an  easy  one  :  it  requires  time, 
patience,  industry  ;  years  will  pass  before  you  find 
out  the  names  of  those  species  you  are  likely  to 
obtain  ;  you  will  never,  probably,  gain  them  aU. 
Don't  be  startled  !  there  are  altogether  as  many 
perhaps  as  two  thousand  species  of  moths  and 
butterflies  in  the  British  isles.  I  say  perhaps, 
because  the  variation  of  species  frequently  multi- 
plies them,  but  we  shall  be  far  within  the  mark  if 
we  talk  of  from  1,900  to  2,000  known  varieties  in 
all.  Every  year,  too,  some  species  is  added  to  the 
list.  Nor  need  the  young  entomologist  despair  of 
notoriety.  It  was  a  schoolboy  who  caught  almost 
our  only  authentic  specimen  of  the  Oleander  Hawk 
Moth.  It  was  a  schoolboy  who  found  himself 
famous  by  discovering  the  locality  of  a  small  moth, 
less  than  an  inch  in  the  expansion  of  its  wings. 

Comparatively  little  is  kno^vrl  of  the  cater- 
pillars ;  of  the  different  genera  there  is  hardly 
one  which  has  not  some  variety,  the  careful 
study  of  which  will  bring  fame  to  the  student,  and 
welcome  information  to  his  felloAv-observers.  Many 
there  are,  indeed,  the  history  of  whose  caterpillar 
is  not  only  not  known,  but  has  really  never  been 
figured. 

I  am  in  a  difficulty  about  names  in  these  papers. 
If  we  would  hold  communication  with  our  fellows 
in  other  coimtries,  or  even  in  our  own,  we  must 
use  scientific  names,  names  written  in  an  obsolete 
language,  and  very  puzzling  to  the  masses.  When 
we  get  to  the  smaller  moths,  too,  they  have  no 
English  names  ;  and  in  the  larger  ones,  though 
there  are  exceptions,  the  names  often  have  no 
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meaning,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  moths 
themselves.  I  shall  use  English  names  then  when 
I  can,  and  to  these  I  shall  append  the  scientific 
name.  All  will  then  understand  ;  but  let  me  ad- 
vise our  young  readers  to  master  these  scientific 
names  ;  whilst  knowing  the  English,  get  a  manual 
and  look  up  the  Latin.  In  the  different  aspects  of 
the  insects,  we  must  use  scientific  terms,  for  there 
are  no  English  ones. 

These  2,000  or  so  insects  are  divided  into  two 
large  classes,  butterflies  and  moths.  The  former 
contains  sixty-four  varieties  ;  the  latter,  the  re- 
maining number.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  though  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  one  of  our  farmers'  sons  brought  me  a 
large  tiger  moth  as  a  butterfly,  because  of  its 
colours,  I  suppose.  All  butterflies  have  a  hnob  on 
the  top  of  the  antennce,  or  feelers,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called :  moths  want  this.  In  a  few  days, 
too,  the  intelligent  observer  will  tell  at  a  glimpse 
the  one  from  the  other.  Both  classes  together  are 
called  Lepidoptera,  from  two  Greek  words,  which 
signify,  wings  (covered  with)  scales;  other  flies  have 
not  these  scales.  Butterflies,  moreover,  are  called 
JRhopalocera,  because  their  antennse  terminate  in  a 
club,  and  are  represented  in  five  families  in  our 
islands. 

Moths  are  further  named  Heterocera,  because 
their  antennte  do  not  terminate  in  a  club.  This 
seems  very  easy  to  learn ;  but  as  moths  are  divided 
into  nine  groups,  which  are  again  divided  into  a 
great  many  families,  which  are  still  divided  into 
genera  and  species,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  easiest 
]node  of  learning  them  to  draw  out  a  tree  and  get 
it  in  the  mind's  eye.  Any  schoolboy  who  has 
drawn  a  tree  of  the  Coesars,  or  Herods,  or  Tudors, 
will  be  able  to  do  this  neatly.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  before  beginning  to  collect  the  perfect 
insects,  to  have  some  knowledge,  the  more  the 
better  of  course,  of  the  scientific  terms,  and  the 
divisions  into  different  families  and  genera.  Better 
still  if  the  would-be  lepidopterist  lives  near  a  good 
collection;  let  him.  study  that  collection,  so  that 
when  he  takes  a  perfect  insect  he  may  at  once 
refer  it  to  its  proper  family  and  genus.  He  will 
have  the  same  advantage  over  his  friend  who  has 
never  seen  a  good  collection,  as  he  would  have  in 
committing  to  memory  a  passage  of  Virgil,  which 
he  could  construe,  but  which  his  friend  could  not. 
It  is  very  hard  from  books  to  arrive  at  the  names 
of  specimens.  Many  have  scarcely  a  hair  of  dif- 
ference, that  lying  in  the  caterpillars  ;  and  in  the 
ISToctuse  especially,  the  difference  in  many  is  so 
slight  that  it  is  quite  a  labour  to  determine  the 
species.  The  easiest  perhaps  to  determine  are  the 
Geometra,  because  most  of  them  have  some  dis- 
tinct pattern  on  the  wings,  but  even  here  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  some  instances. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  fly  was  not  always  a  fly. 
Everything  that  has  wings  in  the  insect  world  has 
to  go  through,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  way,  four 
stages ;  first  the  egg,  then  the  caterpillar,  grub,  or 
worms  ;  in  scientific  terms,  larva,  then  the  pupa, 
then  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect.  Onhj  as  larvcG 
do  insects  grow.  If  you  were  to  keep  a  moth  for 
weeks  it  would  never  grow  larger,  and  the  small 
flies  on  a  window-pane,  if  kept  for  a  twelvemonth, 
would  never  grow  into  the  large  ones.  I  have  been 
more  than  once  asked  by  people,  very  clever  in 
other  matters,  if  it  is  true  that  flies  don't  grow. 


There  is  something  very  appropriate  in  the  three 
terms  employed  to  express  the  three  latter  stages 
of  insect  life.  Larva,  Pupa,  Imago.  The  cater- 
pillar has  under  it,  (though  it  be  an  ugly  creeping 
thing  itself,  sometimes,  however,  most  beautiful,) 
the  substance  that  one  day  will  burst  forth  in  all 
the  fact  of  a  many-coloured  fly.  It  wears  a  mask 
(larva)  that  will  by-and-by  be  thrown  aside,  and 
the  real  thing  appear.  Before  this,  however,  it 
takes  another  form,  and  becomes  a  helpless  thing, 
swaddled  (pupa)  in  a  hard  case,  till  in  due  time  it 
bursts  its  prison,  and  flies  away  the  true  insect 
{imago)  that  it  has  all  along  been  journeying  to. 

It  is  an  often  told,  much  hackneyed  simile,  that 
of  comparing  these  stages  to  our  own  lives  here, 
but  I  cannot  help  again  noticing  it ;  it  seems  so 
real — such  a  piece  of  teaching  ever  to  have  before 
us.  The  creeping  caterpillar,  sometimes  most 
beautiful,  pourtraying  our  lives  on  earth,  some  long, 
some  short :  the  pupa,  which  all  larvse  come  to,  in 
its  helpless  condition,  as  if  buried  for  a  time  in  a 
shroud,  how  vividly  it  tells  us  of  our  sojourn  in  the 
dark  grave,  there  to  wait  till  the  imago  bursts  forth 
in  all  its  splendour,  a  thing  of  life,  a  thing  of 
beauty !  But  here  the  simile  ends.  The  fly 
flutters  about  in  all  its  gay  colours  but  at  longest  a 
few  months,  while  we,  when  we  have  come  to  the 
perfect  state,  shall  live  for  ever.  It  is,  I  say,  a 
lesson,  if  repeated  often,  worth  repeating  again, 
worth  thinking  of,  whenever  we  touch  a  larva,  or 
a  pupa,  or  a  perfect  fly. 

Sometimes  the  second  stage  of  insect  life  is 
called  not  picpa,  but  chrysalis.  This  latter  word 
means  gold-coloured,  and  is  only  applicable^  to 
some"  butterflies.  I  had  some  of  Vanessa  Uriicm, 
the  small  tortoise-shell,  this  last  summer,  which 
were  all  over  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  and  in  some 
lights  shone  like  gold.  I  never  saw  any  before 
golden-coloured  all  over.  The  gold  vanishes,  how- 
ever, a  few  days  before  the  perfect  insect  emerges, 
and  the  chrysalis  assumes  the  different  colours  of 
the  inclosed  imago.  The  word  chrysalis  is  not 
applicable  to  any  moths,  and  only  to  some  butter- 
flies. 

Some  moths  have  no  wings  at  all,  or  only  apo- 
logies for  wings.  To  these  we  shall  come  as  the 
months  go  on  and  we  speak  of  perfect  insects  ; 
they  are  not  many,  so  that  we  shair  notice  the 
greater  part  in  these  notes. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  smaller  moths,  micro- 
lepidoptera,  as  they  are  called.  It  would  be  mis- 
leading if  we  said  that  their  history  was  easy  or 
well-known,  equally  as  if  we  said  it  was  easy  by 
oneself  to  distinguish  the  perfect  insect.  If  you 
have  a  cabinet  to  go  to,  get  those  you  take  named, 
and  label  them  ;  then  learn  as  much  as  you  can 
about  their  natural  history  afterwards.  If  you 
have  no  means  at  your  disposal  but  written  descrip- 
tions, I  must  say  it  will  be  uphill  work,  and  I  should 
almost  advise  the  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  larger 
moths  :  the  smaller  ones  being  put  aside  till  a  col- 
lection can  be  reached  by  which  to  name  them. 
Of  course  this  is  only  my  idea  of  the  matter.  If 
any  one  is  disposed  to  plunge  "  in  medias  res,^^  as 
regards  the  micro-lepidoptera,  let  him  take  some 
one  family,  and  try  to  work  it  out.  He  will  be 
doing  science  good  as  well  as  himself.  Many  larvae 
in  a  family  are  unknown  ;  one  species  feeds  on 
decayed  wood  ;  the  probability  is,  therefore,  that 
the  others  do  so  too.    Now  here  is  a  field  open  at 
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once.  Get  all  the  decayed  wood-eating  larvae  you 
can,  and  try  to  discover  some  of  the  unknown 
species.  Don't  make  an  indiscriminate  attack  on 
the  whole  lot,  if  you  do  you  will  only  puzzle  your- 
selves, and  perhaps  get  disgusted  with  the  science. 
Now  is  just  the  time  in  which  wood-eating,  fungi- 
eating,  seed-eating  larvse  revel ;  and  as  decayed 
wood,  fungi,  and  seeds  don't  wither,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  keep  the  two  former  in  a  moist,  and  the 
latter  in  a  dry,  though  not  too  warm,  place,  and 
patiently  abide  the  issue.  Collect  what  dead  wood 
and  fungi  you  can  where  you  see  the  mines  of 
larvse  ;  examine  seeds,  and  whenever  you  find  a 
bunch  wound  tightly  together  with  silky  threads, 
transfer  them  to  a  box,  and,  without  any  trouble,  in 
the  course  of  the  spring  or  summer  they  will  come 
to  moths.  If  they  are  common  ones  let  them  go  ; 
if  not,  lay  them  out,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  to 
rejoice  because  you  have  got  something  new,  or,  at 
all  events^  something  yourself  never  saw  before. 

With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  perfect 
insects,  a  word  must  be  said  before  we  have  caught 
any  to  preserve.  They  must  be  spread  out,  their 
wings  laid  flat  as  wide  as  possible  to  show  all  their 
beauty.  When  you  have  caught  some  moths,  don't 
leave  them  for  some  days,  till  they  are  dead,  and 
stiff,  and  useless.  This,  besides  being  cruel,  is 
wanton.  Kill  them  before  you  go  to  bed,  in  the 
manner  I  am  going  to  describe,  and  lay  them  out 
in  the  morning.  You  must  have  a  net— a  thin 
wire  a  foot  or  a  little  more  across,  on  which  is  sus- 
pended a  deep  tarlatan  bag ;  this  will  do  quite  well 
for  home  work  when  attached  to  a  light  stick,  long 
or  short  as  you  may  wish.  Each  moth  as  soon  as 
caught  must  be  taken  out  [into  a  pill-box  with  the 
end  pushed  out  and  net  substituted.  Now,  to  kill 
their  inmates.  A  large  bottle,  such  as  fruiterers 
sell  prunes  in,  with  an  air-tight  top,  will  answer 
best,  because  moths,  pill-boxes  and  all,  can  go  in, 
and  the  moths  do  not  then  rub  against  each  other. 
The  killing  bottles  sold  are  not  large  enough. 
Amongst  these  drop  a  bit  of  flannel  with  its  end 
just  touched  with  chloroform,  and  stop  up  tight. 
They  will  be  quite  dead,  yet  pliant,  in  the  morning. 
Some  setting  boards  of  wood  and  cork  must  be 
obtained.  I  made  some  myself  of  soft  deal  at 
first,  but  they  did  not  answer.  Any  dealer  will 
supply  them  at  a  very  moderate  price,  but  be  sure 
and  get  a  friend  to  choose  them,  or  perhaps  you 
will  find  much  wood  and  very  little  cork,  and  so 
nothing  for  the  pins  to  stick  in.  Ten  shillings  and 
sixpence  will  procure  what  is  called  a  setting  house, 
a  useful  little  thing,  with  boards,  pins,  drawer,  &c.; 
but  this  will  not  be  large  enough,  and  extra  boards 
must  be  procured.  DorCt  use  common  pins.  One 
shilling  will  buy  an  ounce  of  prepared  ones  of 
difi'erent  sizes.  As  to  the  actual  laying  out  I  shall 
say  nothing,  for  nothing  short  of  an  illustration 
will  suffice  ;  nor  need  I  say  anything,  for  the 
person  of  whom  you  buy  your  setting-boards  will, 
if  asked,  send  you  a  butterfly  or  moth  properly 
pinned  down.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  spread  the 
wings  a  little  more  than  in  the  example  usually 
sent.  This  is  all  that  will  be  required  at  first.  A 
cabinet  for  their  further  preservation  must  be  pro- 
cured by-and-by.  A  box  (of  mahogany  is  best, 
there  is  turpentine  in  deal)  lined  with  cork,  which 
you  can  buy  at  the  dealer's,  twenty-one  square 
inches  or  so  for  one  penny,  will  do  well  at  first, 
and  be  always  useful  after.    But  the  great  thing 


here  is  experience.  A  few  weeks'  practice  will 
show  you  just  what  you  want,  and  the  best  way  to 
do  things.  These  notes  are  only  meant  to  put  you 
up  to  doing  them. 

If  by  any  chance  you  .  should  have  insects  that 
have  become  stiff*  and  hard,  put  them  for  two  or 
three  days  into  your  bottle  with  pounded  laurel- 
leaves  ;  they  will  then  be  almost  as  pliant  as  when 
first  caught.  I  have  had  many  butterflies  from 
Switzerland,  some  even  sent  in  letters,  which  I 
have  laid  out  nearly  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  on 
the  spot.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the  antennse 
are  most  frequently  broken  off". 

AHIiough  as  the  year  rolls  on  perfect  insects 
become  more  and  more  scarce,  yet  November  is 
not  altogether  without  its  attractions  in  this  point. 
There  is  enough  to  tempt  the  entomologist  abroad 
both  by  day  and  night.  There  is  often  a  difficulty 
to  know  when  to  begin  collecting.  The  science  is 
so  like  a  circle,  no  beginning  or  ending  to  it ;  eggs 
in  time  come  to  moths,  which  lay  eggs  that  come 
to  moths  again  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  place  to 
creep  in  and  begin  to  work.  Now  I  think  this 
month  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  begin.  There 
are  very  few  moths  out,  and  it  is  quite  possible, 
with  very  little  trouble,  to  name  them  all.  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  in  this. 
If  one  were  to  begin  in  June  and  get  twenty 
species  the  first  day,  and  not  be  able  to  name  more 
perhaps  than  two  before  twenty  more  species  turned 
up,  nine  out  of  ten  would  give  up,  bewildered  and 
out  of  temper.  Now  there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
look  about,  plenty  of  time  to  trace  out  the  species 
taken.  And  this  tracing  out  helps  one  immensely. 
To  go  back  to  classics,  it  is  like  looking  out  a  word 
in  the  lexicon,  one  doesn't  forget  it  again.  _  There 
is  time  to  get  ready  for  next  year's  campaign  ;  to 
learn  the  drudgery  of  the  science,  and  when  moths, 
come  in  abundance,  to  have  some  idea  to  what 
group  at  least  they  belong. 

If  you  go  out  just  between  twilight  and  dark, 
the  chances  are  you  will  see  a  great  number  of 
little  greyish  brown  insects,  dancing  about  amongst 
the  shrubs  and  under  elm-trees.  This  is  the  Winter 
Moth  {Cheimatobia  Brumata).  In  May  and  June 
you  will  find  its  pale  green  larvse  on  most  trees, 
elm  especially  and  hawthorn.  They  will  soon 
change  to  a  small  light  brown  pupa,  inclosed  in  a 
slight  cocoon  just  buried  in  the  earth.  I  never 
could  make  out  where  they  all  come  from  ;  I  have 
had  ten  or  a  dozen  at  once  in  the  net,  but  you  will 
find  enough  for  your  jDurpose,  by  turning  up  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  elm-trees,  any  time  from  the 
end  of  June  till  October.  If  you  want  to  procure 
females  you  must  go  with  a  lantern  after  dark,  and 
on  the  boles  of  elms  and  on  hawthorn  hedges  you 
will  find  plenty.  They  cannot  fly,  for  they  have 
but  apologies  for  wings  ;  at  first  sight  they  do  not 
look  at  all  unlike  spiders.  There  is  one  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  which  flies  this  month  : 
its  wings  are  somewhat  paler,  with  an  ochreous 
tinge,  than  its  first  cousin,  neither  is  it  near  so 
common  ;  you  must  go  too  to  birch  woods  to  meet 
with  it. 

A  very  elegant  moth  may  be  found — I  say  may 
be,  because  it  is  not  very  common— on  the  trunks 
of  oak,  willow,  and  ash-trees,  resting  by  day.  It 
is  called  emphatically,  "The  December  Moth" 
{Poecilocampa  popidi).  Its  fore  wings  are  bluish 
black,  and  it  may  easily  be  known  by  a  kind  of 
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half-transparent  appearance.  The  antennce  of  the 
male  are  beautifully  pectinated.  The  larva  is  to 
be  found  in  early  summer,  June  and  beginning  of 
July,  feeding  on  the  above  trees  ;  it  may  be  found 
concealed  by  day  in  the.  chinks  of  the  bark.  If 
the  vv^eather  in  November  and  December  should  be 
unfavourable,  there  is  some  wise  provision  which 
keeps  the  insect  in  the  pupa  state  till  the  following 
year.  The  cocoon,  very  strong  and  hard,  looking 
like  a  pellet  of  dirt,  is  closely-  spun  up  against  the 
tree  itself,  or  in  the  long  grass  or  moss  at  the  roots. 
It  requires  good  eyes  and  much  shaking  to  find 
and  detach  it. 

Two  of  the  real  winter  moths,  the  Mottled 
Umbre  {Hihernia  defoliaria),  and  the  Scarce  Umbre 
(H.  Aurantiaria),  continue  into  this  month.  The 
former  is  often  common  :  the  latter  must  not  be 
expected  as  a  rule  the  first  year.  Of  the  females 
of  these  two  the  former  is  apterous,  with  no  wings, 
and  long  spider-like  legs ;  the  latter  has  something 
meant  for  wings  ;  both  may  be  found  by  looking 
with  a  lantern  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  This  genus, 
comprising  five  species,  will  very  probably  be  the 
first  which  the  collector  marks  in  his  note  book  as 
perfect ;  he  ought  at  all  events  to  get  four  of  them 
the  first  season  he  collects,  together  with  the  single 
species  of  the  next  genus,  which  perfects  this 
family. 

It  is  in  such  a  genus  as  this,  and  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  when  the  weather  almost  prevents  insects 
from  flying  at  all,  that  new  species  are  likely  to  be 
found.  And  by  whom  more  likely  to  be  found 
than  by  the  beginner,  groping  in  all  sorts  of  out-of- 
the-way  places,  in  hope  of  getting  yet  another 
species  ?  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  moths  of  these 
winter  months,  because  they  are  so  few  ;  so  if  you 
cannot  trace  one,  send  it  to  some  good  collector 
and  get  it  named  ;  perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  new 
species  ;  at  all  events,  the  trouble  of  sending  it  is 
not  much,  and  can  do  no  harm. 

There  will  be  some  late  arrivals  this  month, 
perhaps.  Last  year  I  had  a  female  specimen  of 
the  Common  Vapourer  (Orgyia  Antiqua)  on  No- 
vember 7th.  Up,  to  the  14th,  too,  I  had  a  con- 
tinuation of  Eed  Admirals  (Vanessa  Atalanta) 
coming  out.  These  latter,  however,  never  properly 
developed  their  wings,  owing,  I  imagine,  to  their 
being  kept  in  a  cold  room.  If  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  some  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  of  temperature 
they  would,  I  think,  have  been  as  good  as  those  I 
bred  in  September.  On  the  5th  of  this  month, 
too,  I  had  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Silvery 
Moth  (Plusia  Gamma),  but  then  they  were  very 
abundant  that  year. 

There  is  another  family,  comprising  six  species, 
of  which  one  at  all  events  will  be  found  where  we 
look  for  it.  If  the  weather  be  moderately  still  and 
quiet,  Lemnatophila  Phrygandla  (I  know  of  no 
English  names  for  these  smaller  moths)  will  be 
seen  flitting  about  amongst  oak-trees,  and  its 
female  on  the  trunks  at  rest.  Notice  the  female  : 
the  wings  are  short  and  narrow,  not  adapted  for 
flying,  as  are  the  large  ones  of  its  lord  and  master. 

Another  of  the  same  family,  Exapate  Gelatella, 
which  you  will  probably  be  some  time  in  obtaining, 
has  a  still  further  peculiarity  attached  to  its  female: 
she  has  no  hind  wings,  and  the  fore  ones  are  but  ill 
developed.  Strange-looking  creatures  are  all  these 
apterous  females.  One  of  our  school-girls,  to  whom 
we  were  one  day  showing  them,  observed  that 


"  she  know'd  they  was  spiders,"  and  when  laid 
out  properly  they  do  not  look  at  first  sight  at  all 
unlike  them.  The  only  sure  way  to  get  the  females 
is  by  breeding,  and  if  you  have  any  pupoe  of  the 
species,  some  are  sure  to  be  females,  for  they  seem 
to  put  themselves  into  the  most  exposed  position, 
as  if  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  wings.  If  in  the 
house  you  should  find  a  small  dirty  grey  insect, 
with  a  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  fore  wings, 
and  with  its  head  and  thorax  white,  you  may  at 
once  put  it  down  as  Endrosis  fenestrella.  It  is 
everywhere  abundant,  while  with  it  sometimes  the 
unspotted  Tinea  hiselliella,  with  its  ochreous  fore 
and  white  hind  wings  varies  the  sport. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  insect  to  be  found  this 
month  on  the  honeysuckle,  rejoicing  in  the  long- 
name  of  LithocoUetis  trifasciella.  It  is  very  small, 
but,  like  many  small  things,  very  vain,  and  so  it. 
sits  on  the  honeysuckle,  with  its  long  name  and 
diverse  colours  of  black,  and  yellow,  and  white,  to 
be  caught  and  grace  some  cabinet.  You  may  find 
it  or  you  may  not,  but  it  will  be  about  again  in 
May,  and  then  again  before  the  summer  is  over. 
There  are  eight  species,  then,  that  you  may  get  this 
month.  In  hunting  about  you  may  drop  on  a  few 
others,  hybernating  ones  you  will  be  sure  to.  Lay 
them  out,  they  will  come  in  by-and-by,  when  you 
get  to  know  more  about  the  matter,  and  perhaps 
one  may  be  a  species  that,  you  will  not  see  again 
for  years. 

Note  all  you  see,  it  will  be  useful  in  the  future  ; 
always  have  your  eyes  open  ;  be  ever  on  the  look 
out  for  anything  connected  with  your  pursuit  that 
may  turn  up.  The  longer  I  go  on  with  it  the  more 
I  care  about  it.  It  is  an  endless  amusement, 
always  something  new,  always  something  we  have 
not  seen  before  ;  and  I  cannot  help  being  thankful 
that  it  has  pleased  God  to  send  such  wonderful 
creatures  into  the  world,  and  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess that  this  work  of  His,  as  all  His  works  are,  is 
not  only  "  very  good,"  but  very  beautiful. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Persian  Gulf  Telegraph. — News  has 
been  received  from  Bombay  that  the  first  section  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  Telegraph  cable,  359  miles  in  length, 
has  been  successfully  laid  from  Gwadur  in  Beloo- 
chistan  to  Cape  Mussendom  on  the  Arabian  coast. 
Colonel  Stewart  and  Sir  Charles  Bright  arrived  off 
Cape  Mussendom  on  the  9th  of  February,  and 
their  telegram,  through  the  cable,  announcing  the 
completion  of  the  work  thus  far,  reached  Bombay 
at  three  o'clock  p.m.  of  the  same  day. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  secure  the  success 
of  this  telegraphic  communication,  the  one  link 
wanting  to  connect  this  country  with  India.  The 
copper  wire  is  of  the  very  best  kind,  unusually  large, 
composed  of  four  segmental  wires  drawn  into  one  : 
and  all  chance  of  holes  or  faulty  places  in  the  four 
surrounding  coatings  of  gutta  percha,  has  been  pro- 
vided against  by  an  intermediate  layer  of  "  Chat- 
terton's  Insulating  Compound."  The  whole  insu- 
lating material  is  bound  round  with  broad  tape  or 
webbing  ;  outside  of  this  is  a  covering  of  tarred 
hemp  :  then  comes  a  protecting  sheath  of  twelve 
large  galvanized  iron  wires  spirally  wound  on,  and 
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this  iron  armour  is  again  protected  by  two  layers  of 
tarred  hemp-yarn,  overlaid  with  two  coatings  of  a 
composition  of  mineral  pitch  or  asphalte,  Stock- 
holm tar,  and  powdered  silica,  laid  on  hot.  This, 
when  cold,  forms  a  massive  covering  of  great 
strength  and  flexibility,  impervious  to  the  attacks 
of  animalculie.  The  weight  of  this  cable  is  said  to 
be  generally  about  three  tons  per  mile,  but  the 
shore  ends  are  coated  with  galvanized  iron  wire 
of  greater  strength,  and  weighing  three  times  as 
much. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  successful 
completion  of  this  work.  Former  failures  in  laying 
down  other  submarine  lines  have  all  been  traced  to 
causes  which  could  be  guarded  against  ;  and  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  water  in  which  this  line  is 
laid  is  only  sixty  fathoms,  so  that  any  faulty  part 
can  easily  be  taken  up  and  repaired.  So  accurate 
are  the  electrical  tests  now  employed  to  discover 
any  imperfections  in  the  cable,  that  in  one  deep-sea 
Hne  a  defect  was  detected  in  a  portion  of  it  190 
miles  out  at  sea.  A  ship  was  sent  to  the  spot,  and 
a  fault  was  found  in  the  cable  within  a  mile  of  the 
place  calculated.  This  was  repaired,  and  then  the 
electricians  said  their  tests  showed  another  defect 
112  miles  further  on,  and  this  report  was  found  to 
be  equally  correct. 

The  Ked  Sea  cable  was  laid  down  too  tightly, 
and  instead  of  reposing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
it  was  suspended  in  festoons  between  the  rocks. 
Here,  however,  it  might  have  remained  uninjured, 
having  strength  enough  to  bear  its  own  weight  in 
this  position,  but  for  the  barnacles,  seaweeds,  &c., 
which  gradually  accumulated  upon  the  rope  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  gave  way  under  the  strain  of  this 
additional  weight.  The  Persian  Gulf  is  free  from 
great  variations  of  depth,  and  rocky  eminences  ;  and, 
moreover,  this  danger  has  been  guarded  against  by 
allowing  abundant  length  of  cable. 

If  this  line  succeeds,  probably  other  and  more 
arduous  undertakings  of  the  like  nature  will  be 
carried  out,  and  another  attempt  to  unite  England 
and  America  will  be  made.  The  great  difficulty  in 
laying  down  a  line  of  this  extent  is  to  submerge 
the  cable  without  injury  to  it ;  if  it  could  be 
transferred  safely  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  there  it 
might  rest  unimpaired  for  centuries.  The  sound- 
ings of  the  Atlantic  showed  that  the  bottom  con- 
sists chiefly  of  soft  mud,  and  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  living  animals  exist  at  a 
much  greater  depth  in  the  ocean  than  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  could  live,  the  minute  foraniinifera 
there  existing  would  be  of  great  service,  by  form- 
ing an  incrustation  rqund  the  cable,  and  thus  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  attacks  of  annelids,  should  any 
be  there,  able  to  injure  it  by  their  boring  operations, 
or  chemical  secretions. 

When  the  cable  is  of  a  great  length,  very  great 
care  is  required  in  "  paying  it  out,"  and  while  the 
ship  in  which  it  is  carried  out  to  its  destination  is 
at  full  speed,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  running  out 
with  equal  velocity  ;  every  pitch  and  roll  of  the 
vessel  endangering  its  snapping  by  a  sudden  strain. 
Moreover,  the  smallest  "  fault,"  (a  communication 
between  the  insulating  wire  and  the  water)  is  of 
great  consequence  in  a  Jong  cable,  as  such  powerful 
electric  currents  are  necessary  to  force  a  signal 
through  it  ;  and  these  find  out  any  weak  points  and 
cut  holes  through  them.  Lightning,  too,  will  often 
strike  a  cable  and  do  irreparable  mischief  when 


there  is  any  defect  in  it.  In  the  Channel  Islands 
telegraph,  for  instance,  the  cable  was  struck  by 
lightning  at  Jersey,  and  it  ran  along  the  wire  under 
the  sea  for  sixteen  miles,  in  the  direction  of  Guern- 
sey, doing  it  no  harm  till  it  met  with  a  weak  place, 
and  there  it  burnt  a  hole  through  into  the  water,  and 
thus  destroyed  the  insulation.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  experience  gained  by  failure,  and  by  the  present 
success,  which  may  already  be  confidently  reckoned 
upon,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  two  hemi- 
spheres united  by  electric  telegraph  ere  many  years 
have  passed  over  our  heads. 


The  late  Captain  Speke. — The  lamentable 
death  of  Captain  Speke  has  naturally  caused  great 
anxiety  to  many  friends  of  sportsmen.  Looking 
to  Captain  Speke's  great  experience  in  the  use 
of  firearms,  this  would  seem  a  most  unaccountable 
accident ;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  this  case 
great  familiarity  may  have  produced  some  relaxa- 
tion of  care,  or  that  some  of  the  stones  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  giving  way,  may  have  thrown  Captain 
Speke  down  in  a  difficult  position.  The  real 
security  in  the  use  of  the  gun  is  always  to  treat 
it  as  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  gain  that  habitual 
caution  which  never  allows  the  gun  to  be  pointed 
at  any  person.  The  great  majority  of  accidents 
happen  with  those  who  begin  shooting  as  men, 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  others,  and  never 
were  under  that  excellent  discipline,  so  often  used 
with  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  their  first  seasons, 
"  If  I  see  you  do  any  careless  thing  with  your  gun, 
your  day's  shooting  is  over."  It  matters  not  if  the 
gun  is  at  full  cock  or  half-cock,  so  long  as  the  habit 
is  preserved  of  never  allowing,  by  any  chance,  the 
barrels  to  be  pointed  at  or  near  any  person.  This 
is  the  real  safety,  and  nothing  else. 


It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  if  a  gun 
be  fired  when  immersed  in  water,  the  ball  will 
have  a  similar  course  and  efi'ect  to  that  produced  in 
air,  modified  by  the  greater  density  of  the  water. 
Thus,  if  a  gun  project  through  a  water-tight  port- 
hole, it  could  be  fired  with  destructive  effect  into 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  at  some  hundreds  of  yards 
distance,  thus  hitting  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
"  Invulnerable  "  iron-clads. 


The  iron-work  of  the  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars 
is  to  be  indurated  by  a  process  patented  by  Messrs. 
More  wood  and  Co.,  and  is  alike  important  from 
the  great  cost  which  will  be  incurred,  and  the  test- 
ing of  a  rather  abstruse  chemical  formula  for  the 
preservation  of  iron  from  oxidation  and  decay. 
The  process  is  as  follows  :— "  The  iron  is  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  heated  to  the  requisite 
temperature  in  a  furnace  planned  by  the  inventors. 
When  this  temperature  is  attained,  it  is  to  be 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  prussite  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  in  a  molten  state,  so  that 
when  the  iron  is  withdrawn,  it  may  easily  part 
with  the  surplus  of  the  aforesaid  chemicals,  which 
should  run  off"  like  oil.  The  iron  is  then  to 
be  dipped  into  boiling  water  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  from  thence  it 
is  removed  to  a  bath  for  a  final  washing,  and  set 
up  on  end  to  dry.    All  the  processes  are  to  be 
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carried  on  under  cover,  and  before  exposure  the 
iron  is  to  be  coated  with  an  asphaltum  paint  twice, 
at  given  intervals  ;  and  again  it  is  to  receive  two 
coats  after  fixing.  Of  course  all  the  necessary 
planing,  drilling,  and  fitting,  is  to  be  done  pre- 
paratory to  the  indurating.  The  time  the  iron  is 
to  remain  in  the  bath  will  vary  from  one  to  five 
minutes,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  metal  to 
be  operated  on.  The  elaborate  character  of  the 
process  to  which  the  contractor  is  rigidly  bound, 
will  account  for  the  large  sum  to  be  expended  in 
carrying  out  this  part  of  the  work  ;  41.  per  ton  is 
allowed  to  the  contractor  for  induration  and  paint- 
ing ;  Messrs.  Morewood  will  receive  five  shillings 
per  ton  as  their  royalty,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
be  1,000Z.  Thus,  16,000Z.  is  to  be  spent  in  this 
effort  to  prevent  oxidation  ;  no  greater  proof  of 
which  in  its  damaging  results  can  be  offered,  than 
the  case  of  cleaning  off"  the  oxide  or  rust  from  the 
Menai  bridge,  from  which  has  been  lately  removed 
above  forty  tons  of  oxide  of  iron. 


EEVIEWS. 

English  Matrons :  Their  Duties  and  BesjJonsibilities. 
Bell  and  Daldy.    Price  2d. 

This  is  a  proposition  formed  to  meet  the  general 
need  for  good  servants  in  these  davs,  and  to  miti- 
gate in  some  degree  the  temptations  to  which 
young  girls  are  exposed  when  first  they  begin  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  writer  states  what  every 
one  who  has  had  any  experience,  however  slight, 
knows  to  be  true,  that  the  present  moral  tone 
among  girls  is  lamentably  low,  and  lays  the  blame 
originally  to  the  want  of  sufficient  encouragement 
of  virtue  and  modesty  given  in  the  present  day, 
compared  with  the  help  so  largely  extended  to 
those  who  have  already  sinned.  Reformatories, 
she  observes,  are  plentiful,  but  no,  or  next  to 
no  Preventives  are  provided.  She  (for  we  sup- 
pose it  is  a  lady  who  writes  to  ladies)  considers 
that  the  way  to  raise  the  tone  of  young  women  is 
to  fit  them  by  training  for  respectable  service.  A 
girl  brought  up  in  a  rough  home,  where  there  are 
no  comforts  and  few  decencies,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  slip  into  a  tidy,  well-bred  servant  all  at 
once,  and  any  lady  to  whom  she  applied  would 
naturally  reject  her.  Her  sole  resource  is  to  en- 
gage herself  as  maid  of  all-work  in  some  house  but 
little  above  her  own  in  respectability.  She  carries 
the  baby  about  the  streets,  picking  up  rude  com- 
panions hour  by  hour,  runs  errands  at  all  times  of 
day  or  night,  and  passes  thence  to  some  lodging- 
house,  where  she  has  to  slave  all  day,  and  where 
she  prizes  the  liberty  she  contrives  to  take  at  night. 
So  she  passes  her  life,  knowing  nor  caring  for 
nothing  beyond  her  work  and  her  short  intervals 
of  dangerous  pleasure.  And  this  is  a  fiivourable 
instance  ;  many  do  worse  than  this. 

It  is  suggested  in  this  little  pamphlet  that  if  an 
association  were  formed  of  women  of  the  higher 
classes,  the  members  of  which  should  either  engage 
to  train  in  their  own  houses,  or  get  trained  in 
those  of  their  friends,  such  young  girls  as  these  at 
their  first  outset  into  life,  a  great  deal  of  the  evil 
might  be  mitigated  and  prevented.  The  girls 
would  be  supposed  to  remain  in  such  a  training 


for  two  years  for  low  wages  or  only  food  and 
clothing,  or  a  little  money  and  a  little  clothing,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  supposing  them  to  have 
conducted  themselves  well,  they  would  be  eligible 
for  good  places. 

Many  who  could  not  aff"ord  to  send  a  girl  to  an 
industrial  school  could  afford  this,  and  the  plan  has 
doubtless  already  been  largely  tried  in  a  quiet  way 
amongst  the  families  of  those  particularly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  What  is  now  sought 
is  to  combine  these  efforts  into  something  like  an 
organization.  If  some  one  of  weight  and  influence 
in  our  towns  were  to  take  up  the  scheme  and  help 
to  form  an  association  of  the  kind,  the  plan  would 
have  a  chance  of  being  fairly  tried.  In  one  town 
within  our  knowledge  it  has  already  been  proposed 
by  such  a  person.  He  drew  up  the  few  necessary 
conditions  of  such  an  association.  They  differ  in 
some  slight  degree  from  those  proposed  in  the  little 
pamphlet  which  has  been  the  text  of  these  observa- 
tions, but  only  slightly.  They  are  few  and  short, 
because  the  writer  knew  that  the  way  to  succeed 
is  to  have  few  rules  and  to  keep  to  them.  With  his 
permission  they  are  added  here.  It  is  considered 
desirable  that  the  girls  should  receive  some  small 
wage  in  their  first  place,  in  order  [that  they  might 
learn  to  save  and  be  provident  when  they  have 
more  to  spend. 

"  The  association  to  consist  of  persons  willing  to 
promote  its  object  either  by  taking  a  girl  into  their 
house  or  by  subscribing  not  less  than  five  shillings 
annually. 

"A  register  to  be  kept  of  girls  of  good  character, 
anxious  to  procure  a  first  situation,  and  of  those  who 
having  so  learnt  their  work,  are  competent  to  take 
more  advanced  places. 

' '  All  apiilications  to  be  made  to  the  keeper  of  the 
register,  who  would  act  as  hon.  secretary. 

Persons  employing  girls  would  be  requested  to  pay 
them  small  yearly  wages,  with  an  occasional  present 
of  useful  clothing  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  Dur- 
ing servitude  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  interfere 
in  any  way  between  mistress  and  servant. 

"  Girls  not  to  be  placed  on  the  register  for  a  first 
hiring  under  fourteen  or  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

"Funds  to  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  travel- 
ling expenses,  to  assisting  in  some  special  cases  the 
outfit  of  the  girls  on  entering  on  their  first  place,  and  to 
the  same  object  on  their  being  placed  in  their  second 
situation. 

"  It  is  considered  that  two  years  Avould  be.  about 
the  time  in  which  girls  could  learn  household  work. 

"It  is  not  i^roposed  to  obtain  situations  for  girls 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  homes." 

In  these  days,  when  the  work  of  single  w^omen 
in  the  Church  is  so  prominently  brought  forward, 
English  matrons  should  gladly  act  upon  any  hint 
as  to  the  way  in  which  they  may  best  perform 
their  duties — duties  not  less  binding  upon  them 
than  important  in  their  action  upon  the  poor  and 
ignorant.  The  few  pages  of  this  pamphlet  are 
commended  to  the  notice  of  heads  of  fimiilies. 


Life  of  General  Sir  William  Napier.    By  H.  A. 

Bruce.    London  :  J.  Murray. 
"  Died,  at  Clapham  Park,.  12th  February,  1860, 
General  Sir  Wm.  Francis  Patrick  Napier,  Colonel 
of  22d  Eegiment,  aged  74." 

"  Judge  no  man's  work  until  the  end,"  says  the 
Wise  Man.    The  days  of  William  Napier's  life 
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were  but  little  over  the  threescore  years  and  ten. 
They  were  not  few,  neither  did  they  pass  the  usual 
average. 

Let  us  stand,  in  imagination,  beside  his  bio- 
grapher and  his  old  companions,  over  the  grave  at 
Norwood,  on  that  wintry  day,  and  learn  from  them 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  who  was  then  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  "  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust." 

"All  the  surviving  members  of  the  old  Light 
Division,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  voluntarily  attended  at 
the  cemetery,  to  pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  their 
old  comrade,  .  .  .  The  scene  was  affecting  and  im- 
pressive. No  doubt,  fancy  and  memory  were  busy 
with  the  brains  of  these  veteran  mourners.  Doubt- 
less, in  seeing  the  coffin  lowered  into  the  grave,  they 
became  again,  in  imagination,  the  young  and  ardent 
soldiers  who  had  gone  up  daily,  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  in  company  with  that  dead  man,  against 
the  chosen  battalions  of  France.  In  fancy,  they 
might  again  behold  that  form,  in  all  the  flush  and 
pride  of  youth  and  strength,  and  beauty  and  daring, 
bounding  up  the  steep  rocks  of  La  Ehuue,  or  riding 
calmly,  as  at  Salamanca,  for  three  miles  in  front  of 
the  unwavering  line  of  the  43d,  under  a  heavy  can- 
nonade. One  of  them  would  picture  to  himself  the 
battle-field  of  Cazal  Nova,  where  he  first  saw  his 
departed  friend  stretched  under  a  tree,  apparently  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  with  a  bullet  in  his  spine — that 
fatal  bullet  which  was  the  cause  of  his  sufl'ering  after- 
life. Another  might  again  see  him,  as  he  described, 
going  down  among  the  enemy  at  Busaco  as  gaily  as 
to  a  dance,  and  only  anxious  about  his  brothers. 

"  And  then  the  words  of  the  solemn  service  would 
call  them  to  reality,  and  the  mournful  cry,  'Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,'  would  echo  through  the 
darkened  chambers  of  their  hearts.  Yanity  !  3'es,  of 
all  pertaining  to  the  flesh  ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  this 
life  is  not  all — not  even  much  ;  and  there  are  things 
which  neither  time  nor  death  can  tarnish  or  destroy. 
The  upright  spirit — the  lofty  aims — the  noble  denial 
of  self — the  protection  of  the  oppressed — the  largeness 
of  heart  towards  the  humblest  and  weakest  of  God's 
creatures — the  constant,  sincere,  and  disinterested 
labours  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-men — the 
patient  endurance  of  his  long  agonies,  and  the  humble 
faith  in  which  they  terminated  :  these  will  bear  fruit 
for  ever.  For  such  men  death  is  a  '  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.'  " 

These  eloquent  words  of  his  biographer  render 
any  detailed  sketch  of  General  Napier's  character 
superfluous.  When  we  add  to  them  the  testimony 
of  those  who  knew  him  in  all  the  intimacy  of 
barrack  life  (and  at  a  time  when  military  society 
was  far  more  unrestrained  in  moral  points  than  it 
is  now),  that  William  Napier  was  ever  pure  in 
word  and  deed,  we  can  scarcely  hold  up  a  better 
pattern  to  our  embryo  soldiers  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  a  reviewer  to  give  such  a  slight  sketch  of  Sir 
William's  career,  in  his  double  character  of  warrior 
and  historian,  as  may  make  our  readers  study  the 
volumes  for  themselves. 

William  Napier  was  by  birth  and  in  heart  an 
Irishman  ;  but  the  sister  kingdoms  may  also  claim 
a  share  in  the  honour  of  counting  him  among  their 
sons.  His  father  was  Scotch — the  son  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Napier ;  his  mother  English — the  daughter 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond. 

His  early  education  was  not  such  as  seemed 
likely  to  form  an  accomplished  scholar.  "  His  only 
schooling,"  says  one  of  his  sisters,  "  he  got  at  the 
village-school  of  Celbridge  :  the  master  was  a  queer 


old  man,  called  Bagnal ;  William  learned  little 
from  him."  Certainly  not  spelling  ;  for  his  letters 
to  his  mother,  after  he  received  his  first  commission 
in  the  army,  are  curiosities  in  the  way  of  ortho- 
graphy.   Here  is  an  extract  from  one  : — - 

' '  Dearest  Mother, 

"  1  am  extreamely  mizierable  at  having  made 
my  father  unneassy.  ...  I  am  very  much  oblidged  to 
Cecilia  for  her  letter." 

Nor  would  any  one  anticipate  future  literary  excel- 
lence from  the  following  :  "  Charles  is  a  lazy  theif : 
I  wrote  him  a  week  ago  to  send  or  come  himself 
with  my  ten  guinneas,  and  has  neither  sent  it  nor 
answered  me,  the  unatural  villain."  On  another 
occasion  he  thus  naively  expresses  his  doubts  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  addressing  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond :  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  nor 
what  to  call  him.  Your  Grace,  or  My  Lord,  or 
Uncle,  or  Uncle  Duke." 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  young  officer,  we 
ought  to  state  that  he  put  on  his  uniform  for  the 
first  time  at  the  age  of  fourteen — a  period  of  life 
when,  even  among  the  pupils  of  more  famous 
masters  than  old  Bagnal,  style  and  spelling  are  apt 
to  be  eccentric.  Great  must  have  been  the  energy 
and  perseverance  which  repaired  the  effects  of  so 
defective  an  education,  and,  amid  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  military  life,  in  those  stirring  times, 
made  of  the  illiterate  schoolboy  the  author  of  a 
work,  unrivalled  to  this  day  for  force,  eloquence, 
and  correctness  of  expression. 

William  Napier's  first  campaign  was  in  the  year 
1807,  he  being  then  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  a  city 
which,  he  tells  his  mother,  he  thinks  very  like  Cork. 
"  You  will  have  seen,"  he  writes,  "  by  the  letter 
I  wrote  Charles,  that  I  did  fight  a  battle,  such  as  it 
was.  People  say  we  are  to  winter  here  ;  but  reports 
fly  about  as  thick  as  the  generals'  skulls."  This 
was  his  first  engagement  ;  he  was  in  thirty,  and 
had  his  full  share  of  casualties. 

If  "  every  bullet  has  its  billet,"  the  Napier  ad- 
dress must  have  been  on  a  good  many.  Besides 
minor  accidents,  George  lost  his  arm  ;  Charles  had 
his  jaw  fractured,  and  William  got  a  ball  lodged  in 
his  spine.  Indeed,  so  frequently  were  the  brothers 
wounded,  that  Sir  William  mentions  as  a  reason — 
an  odd  one,  we  must  say — for  not  reporting  himself 
injured  on  one  occasion,  that  "  people  talked  so 
about  the  Napiers  always  getting  hit." 

In  1808,  Captain  William  Napier  went  with  his 
regiment  to  Spain,  where  he  bore  his  part  in  the 
hardships  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat.  His  letters 
to  his  mother  continue  regular  as  ever,  and  in- 
creasing in  interest.  Limited  space  will  only  allow 
of  one  extract.  It  relates  to  the  battle  of  Cazal 
Nova.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  thick  fog  having 
concealed  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  the  52d  Regi- 
ment had  been  rashly  put  forward  into  the  midst 
of  Ney's  troops.  On  the  vapour  suddenly  lifting, 
the  British  were  discovered  in  a  most  perilous 
position.  Captain  Napier  and  six  companies  of 
the  43d  were  sent  to  support  the  52d.  We  will  let 
him  tell  his  own  tale. 

* '  I  halted  four  companies  to  watch  our  flanks,  and 
with  the  two  others  hastily  descended  a  deep  ravine 
on  my  right,  to  join  the  left  of  the  5 2d,  whose  charging 
shout  I  heard  on  that  side,  though  an  intervening 
ridge  prevented  my  seeing  them.    Unfortunately  for 
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me,  this  charge  was  partial— a  momentary  effort  to 
extricate  the  regiment  fi'om  a  dangerous  crisis.  Thus, 
with  two  companies,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy  ;  but  I  arrived  just  in  time  to 
save  Captain  Dobbs  (52d)  and  two  men,  who  were  cut 
off  from  their  regiment.  The  French  were  gathering 
fast  about  us,  and  Dobbs  agreed  with  me  that  bold- 
ness would  be  our  best  chance  ;  so  we  called  on  the 
men  to  follow,  and,  jumping  over  a  wall  which  had 
given  us  cover,  charged  the  enemy  with  a  shout  that 
drove  the  nearest  back.  But  here  occurred  the  most 
painful  event  that  ever  happened  to  me.  Only  the 
two  men  of  the  52d  followed  us  ;  and  we  four  arrived 
unsupported  at  a  second  wall,  close  to  a  considerable 
body  of  French,  who  rallied,  and  began  to  close  uj)on 
us.  Their  fire  was  very  violent,  but  the  wall  gave 
cover.  I  was  stung  by  the  backwardness  of  my  men, 
and  told  Dobbs  I  would  save  him,  or  lose  my  life,  by 
bringing  up  the  two  companies.  He  entreated  me 
not,  saying  I  could  not  make  two  paces  from  the 
wall,  and  live.  Yet  I  did  go  back  to  the  first  wall, 
escaped  the  fire,  and  reproaching  the  men,  gave  them 
the  word  again,  and  returned  to  Dobbs,  who  was 
now  on  the  point  of  being  taken;  but  again  I  re- 
turned alone  !  The  soldiers  had,  indeed,  crossed  the 
wall  in  their  front,  but  kept  edging  away  to  the  right 
to  avoid  the  heavy  fire.  Maddened  by  this  second 
failure,  I  made  another  attempt ;  but  I  had  not  gone 
ten  paces  when  a  shot  struck  my  spine,  and  the 
enemy  very  imgenerously  continued  to  fire  at  me 
when  I  was  down.  I  escaped  death  by  dragging 
myself  by  my  hands — for  my  lower  limbs  were  para- 
lysed— towards  a  small  heap  of  stones,  and  thus 
covering  my  head  and  shoulders.  Not  less  than 
twenty  shots  struck  this  heap.  However,  Captain 
Lloyd  and  my  own  company,  and  some  of  the  5 2d, 
came  up  at  that  moment,  and  the  French  were  driven 
back. " 

The  kindly  heart  and  the  candour  of  the  man 
were  never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  rest  of 
this  letter,  where  he  tries  to  find  excuses  for  the 
cowardliness  of  the  soldiers.  These  are — first,  that 
they  were  out  of  breath  with  the  exertion  of  climb- 
ing a  sharp  hill,  carrying  their  heavy  packs  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  their  own  captains  had  not  been 
with  them  for  some  time,  and  that  they  were 
officered  by  two  lieutenants,  harsh  and  brutal  in 
manners,  and  who  were  themselves  deficient  in  cou- 
rage. Napier  saw  one  of  them  lie  down,  instead  of 
leading  his  men  on.  He  says  :  "  I  called  to  him — 
reproached  him — bade  him  remember  his  uniform  ; 
nothing  would  stir  him.  At  last,  losing  patience, 
I  threw  a  large  stone  at  his  head."  With  such  an 
officer  to  head  them,  who  could  expect  bravery 
from  troops  ?  The  day  of  Cazal  Nova  was  a  disas- 
trous one  for  the  family.  Those  who  remember 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  life,  will  recollect  that  when 
he  was  riding  into  action,  with  his  head  bandaged 
(his  dreadful  Busaco  wound  still  unhealed),  he  met 
a  litter  of  branches  borne  by  soldiers,  and  covered 
with  a  blanket.  "  Who  is  that  ? "  was  the  question. 
"  Captain  Napier,  52d  ;  a  broken  limb."  Another 
followed.  "  Who  is  that  ? "  "  Captain  Napier,  43d  ; 
mortally  wounded."  Charles  looked  at  them,  and 
went  on  to  the  battle.  If  not  a  mortal,  William's 
was  an  incurable  wound — the  cause  of  a  life-long 
agony.  Pressing  as  it  did  on  the  spine,  the  bullet 
not  only  occasioned  great  bodily  torture,  but  aggra- 
vated that  torture  a  hundredfold  by  its  effect  on 
the  mind.  No  one  who  has  ^not  experienced  the 
invincible  feeling  of  irritability  caused  by  any 
pressure  on  the  nerves,  can  understand  the  suffer- 


ing he  underwent.  The  word  "  invincible  "  is  not 
unadvisedly  used.  William  Napier,  in  his  days  of 
health,  was  a  man  "  strong  to  endure."  A  story  he 
tells  of  himself  proves  this  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
During  the  Peninsular  war,  a  large  stone  fell  one 
day  on  his  foot.  The  blow  was  severe  enough  to 
crush  the  instep,  and  make  him  lame  for  weeks. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  agony  must  have  been 
intense.  He  was  in  conversation  with  some  French 
officers  at  the  time,  and,  from  a  feeling  of  pride,  he 
would  not  by  word  or  deed  confess  his  suffering, 
but  continued  his  conversation  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  In  speaking  of  the  circumstance,  years 
after,  he  told  his  biograj)her  that  the  pain  of  that 
accident,  even  at  the  worst,  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  he  endured  from  every  one  of  the 
fearful  spasmodic  attacks  to  which  he  was  subject 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life — attacks  which 
lasted  for  hours,  and  increased  in  frequency,  in 
intensity,  and  in  duration  as  he  grew  older.  So 
utterly  were  his  nerves  unstrung  at  times,  that, 
after  the  pain  had  been  for  a  time  lulled  by  opiates, 
he  would  wake  from  a  doze  with  a  shrill  scream, 
which  he  had  no  more  power  to  repress  than  a  bell 
has  to  remain  mute  when  struck  by  the  hammer. 
Surely,  when  we  think  on  these  things,  we  may 
find  some  excuse  for  the  irritability  of  temper 
which  was  a  source  of  regret  to  his  friends,  of  deep 
repentance  to  himself. 

One  of  his  oldest  friends  says  of  him  :  "  William 
Napier  was  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  kind-hearted.  An  error  on  his 
part  caused  agony.  I  have  seen  him  throw  hipiself 
on  the  ground,  bathed  in  tears,  when  he  found  he 
had  done  an  injury  ;  as,  in  a  late  instance,  when 
he  learned  he  had  inflicted  a  pang  on  the  widowed 
mother  of  Sir  J.  Outram."  His  letter  to  that  lady 
is  as  follows  : — 

Madam, 

"  Your  solemn,  and  to  me  terrible,  letter  has 
reached  me,  and  to  it  I  can  give  no  answer,  I  hope 
God  will  pardon  the  pain  I  have  given  you,  though 
unintentional — I  say  unintentional,  as  it  was  a  care- 
less transcribing  of  a  passage  never  meant  for  pub- 
licity, and  to  which  publicity  ought  not  to  have  been 
given.  May  God  alleviate  the  suffering  of  your  aged 
heart  and  the  self-reproach  I  feel. 

"  I  can  say  no  more, 

"  W.  Napier." 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Outram  the  only  person  to  whom 
he  made  what  reparation  was  still  in  his  power. 
The  will  was  greater  than  the  power,  and  neces- 
sarily so.  If  "  what  is  written  remaineth,"  much 
more  does  what  is  printed.  A  note  in  a  second 
edition  of  a  work  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  the 
offender's  own  conscience,  but  it  cannot  undo  what 
has  been  done.  The  persons  who  read  the  calumny 
are  the  very  ones  whom  the  refutation  is  least 
likely  to  reach  ;  the  circumstance  of  possessing  the 
first  edition  of  a  book  would  prevent  a  man  caring 
to  have  the  second.  "  Slander  once  launched,"  as 
Sir  William  says  himself,  "  will  live  and  thrive 
while  the  defence  is  overlooked.  Malignancy  is  a 
more  active  passion  than  love  of  truth." 

In  1811,  William  Napier's  wound  imperatively  " 
demanding  medical  care.  Lord  Wellington  sent  him 
home.  In  the  course  of  the  next  spring  he  married 
his  cousin,  Miss  Fox,  the  niece  of  the  celebrated 
statesman.    No  marriage  was  ever  happier  ;  few 
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are  so  happy.  Forty  and  eight  years  were  those 
two  united  ;  and  Death,  when  he  broke  the  bond, 
seemed  as  though  he  repented  him  of  the  act, 
returning  for  the  wife  six  weeks  after  he  had  taken 
the  husband. 

Not  only  was  Lady  Napier  a  most  amiable 
woman,  but  she  was  in  intellectual  points  singu- 
larly well  suited  to  her  husband.  In  his  historical 
labours  she  was  veritably  a  "  help-meet "  to  him. 
Her  wonderful  feat  of  not  only  reading  papers  in 
cipher,  but  actually  forming,  for  Sir  William's  use, 
a  complete  key  to  the  puzzle,  drew  forth  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  "  I  would 
have  given  twenty  thousand  pounds,"  said  he,  "  to 
any  one  who  would  have  done  as  much  for  me  in 
the  Peninsula."  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned 
that  this  labour  was  executed  without  for  a  moment 
interfering  with  her  care  for  a  large  family.  This, 
however,  is  anticipating. 

The  Napiers  had  been  but  three  weeks  married, 
when  be  was  obliged  to  jom  his  regiment  in  Por- 
tugal. Such  a  separation  would  have  been  a  trial 
to  any  man — doubly  so  to  one  of  his  affectionate 
disposition.  Indeed,  from  that  time  there  is  a  tone 
of  sadness  running  through  all  his  correspondence 
with  his  own  family.  Part  of  this  depression  was, 
no  doubt,  from  physical  causes  ;  his  wound  was 
teUing  on  him.  Pain  will  take  the  spirit  out  of 
any  man.  Even  before  his  marriage,  he  writes  to 
his  mother  thus  : — 

*'  T  am  a  soldier,  unfitted  for  any  other  profession  ; 
and  yet  I  took  up  my  present  one  lightly,  and  with- 
out consideration.  I  detest  it.  We  are  but  licensed 
murderers  ;  and  the  most  brutal,  ferocious  sentiments 
are  constantly  expressed,  and  actions  of  the  same 
stamp  as  constantly  committed  by  us  and  our  allies. 
.  .  .  The  very  fact  of  their  being  committed,  makes  it 
the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  serve  my  country  in 
that  profession  I  am  most  capable  of  serving  her  in, 
to  prevent  the  same  scenes  taking  place  at  home." 

Had  this  letter  been  written  to  an  ordinary 
mother,  one  whose  strongest  wish  was  to  have  her 
loving  son  beside  her,  it  might  strike  us  less  forcibly. 
But  Lady  Sarah  might  have  been  a  Eoman  matron. 
See  how  she  writes  but  the  year  before,  when  she 
had  not  one  only,  but  three  sons  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives  : — 

"Your  charming  letter  from  Corunna,  my  dearest 
William,  delighted  me.  I  have  by  this  date  written 
to  your  brothers,  to  congratulate  them  on  being  as 
happy  as  sensible  human  beings  can  be,  whose  ardent 
wishes  to  distinguish  themselves  are  on  the  hot  anvil, 
under  the  piercing  eye  of  a  general  they  love  and 
admire.  .  .  .  Such  duties,  if  not  executed  in  a  superior 
manner,  the  Napier  heart  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
itself.  I  leave  you,  who  so  well  know  what  ought  to 
be  the  feelings  of  your  father's  widow — to  you,  I  say, 
I  leave  it  to  judge  what  mine  ought  to  be  at  a  crisis 
so  important." 

Well  may  the  biographer  exclaim  :  "  England, 
whose  vines  bear  such  clusters,  whose  mothers 
bring  forth  sach  sons,  will  never  call  in  vain  for 
men  worthy  to  uphold  her  honour  abroad,  or  to 
defend  her  sacred  soil  at  home."  And  William 
Napier  did,  in  spite  of  bodily  anguish  and  mental 
depression,  bravely  do  his  duty,  as  became  one  of 
his  name  and  nation  ;  but  the  old  love  of  his  pro- 
fession had '  died  out ;  his  heart-throb  went  no 
longer  with  his  hand-stroke. 

In  1819,  after  nineteen  years  of  active  service, 


Major  Napier  retired  on  half-pay.  He  had  been 
seven  years  married.  His  children  were  increasing 
in  number  around  him,  adding  to  his  happiness,  no 
doubt,  but  certainly  not  tending  to  increase  his 
worldly  means  ;  and  by  money  only  could  he,  now 
war  was  over,  hope  to  obtain  advancement  in  his 
profession.  Some  of  his  friends  would  fain  have 
pressed  on  him,  as  a  loan,  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  regiment  in  which 
he  had  served  so  long  ;  but  he  shrank  from  incur- 
ring an  obligation  which  was  likely  to  be  difficult 
to  cancel.  Too  proud  to  ask  for  any  recognition  of 
his  merit,  he  turned,  with  wounded  spirit,  but  ever 
active  mind,  to  the  task  of  chronicling  the  campaign 
in  which  he  had  borne  so  active  a  part.  Of  the 
merits  of  his  History  it  is  needless  to  speak  ;  its 
reputation  is  established.  Politics,  too,  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  On  this 
subject  there  will,  of  course,  be  dilferences  of 
opinion  ;  but  even  his  most  ardent  admirers  must 
admit,  that  to  a  soldier  ought  never  to  have  been 
inade  the  offers  which  he,  to  do  him  justice,  refused, 
of  heading  what  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  insurrectionary  movements.  Old  family  asso- 
ciations, no  doubt,  had  their  influence.  The  first 
cousin  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had,  doubtless, 
imbibed  many  of  the  opinions  which  influenced  that 
unhappy  young  man  ;  also  Ireland,  when  Napier 
was  young,  was  a  hotbed  of  disafiection.  Still, 
nothing  can  excuse  the  semblance  of  disloyalty  in 
one  of  Napier's  profession.  Possibly,  some  such 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers  may  have 
interfered  with  the  professional  advancement  of 
the  Historian  of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  was 
more  than  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  the  hard-won 
title  of  Major- General  was  bestowed  on  him. 

Of  his  term  of  office  as  Governor  of  Guernsey  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  though  it  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space  in  the  second  volume  ;  nor  will  our 
limits  allow  us  to  do  more  than  direct  attention  to 
the  beautiful  exenlplification  he  afforded  of  all 
domestic  and  social  duties.  A  kind  neighbour, 
ever  ready  to  help  those  who  stood  in  need  of 
assistance  (not  forgetting  the  little  child  crying 
over  her  broken  pitcher  by  the  wayside) — a  de- 
voted husband,  a  tender  father,  a  loving  brother, 
and  a  faithful  friend — in  all  these  points,  William 
Napier  stood  pre-eminent. 

His  later  years  were  marked  with  much  bodily 
suffering  and  mental  anguish.  Several  of  his  chil- 
dren preceded  him  to  the  grave  ;  and  of  the  warrior 
brothers  who  had  made  the  family  name  so  famous, 
he  was  the  last.  That  these  sorrows  did  the  work 
for  which  sorrows  and  trials  are  sent,  we  have  good 
evidence,  both  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Gurney,  his  letters  to  his  cousin.  Lady  Campbell, 
and,  best  of  all,  in  his  own  dying  words. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of 
his  character  than  by  the  following  extract  : — 

"  As  I  lie  here  and  think  of  my  past  life,  I  feel 
small,  very  small  indeed.  I  try  to  remember  if  I 
have  done  any  good,  but  the  evil  far  overbalances  it. 
We  shall  all  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found 
wanting.  In  the  eyes  of  the  great  and  good  God, 
earthly  goodness  can  have  no  positive  existence  ;  yet 
He  sees  and  makes  allowances  for  us  all,  giving  more 
credit  for  good,  and  less  blame  for  evil,  than  our 
fellow-creatures  would  have  done.  ...  In  lookhig 
back  on  my  life,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  if  I 
could  think  I  had  been  ready  and  willing  at  any 
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moment  to  lay  down  my  life  for  another  person's 
good.  I  try  to  remember,  but  I  can't  remember  that 
I  ever  did.  I  have  often  run  into  danger,  and 
exposed  myself  to  pain — sometimes  to  save  others. 
Yes,  I  have  done  that ;  but  there  was  always  a 
springing  hope  that  I  should  escape  ;  and  that  being 
so,  away  flies  the  merit.  Tlie  nearest  thing  I  ever  did 
to  self-sacrifice  was  at  Cazal  Nova,  when  I  received 
in  my  back  the  ball  that  lies  there  still." 

Without  presenting  this  speech  as  a  perfect  com- 
pendium of  religious  knowledge,  no  one  can  deny 
that  he  who  uttered  it  was  a  devout  and  humble- 
miaded  man. 


Denise.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori." 

Bell  and  Daldy. 
We  do  not  apologise  for  noticing  a  book  not  in  its 
pristine  youth,  for  we  hope  we  number  amongst 
our  readers  some  who,  living  out  of  the  world  of 
novelties,  in  country  villages,  or  distant  colonies, 
do  not  get  every  book  fresh  as  it  leaves  the  hands 
of  the  publishers,  but  wait  till  the  rotation  of  a 
book  club,  or  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  brings  them 
what  the  London  world  has  read,  discussed,  and 
half-forgotten.  We  are  not  certain  that  to  have 
fewer  books  and  more  time  to  read  them  is  alto- 
gether a  disadvantage,  especially  to  the  young  ; 
though  Londoners  generally  consider  it  in  this 
light.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  that  we  shall  deserve 
the  thanks  of  our  country  readers  if  our  recom- 
mendation induces  them  to  order  and  read  "Denise" 
with  care  and  thought. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  in  a  story  of  thoroughly 
domestic  life  to  have  so  little  prominence  of  what 
is  now-a-days  a  too  favourite  topic  with  novelists — 
money  troubles.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  with 
hundreds  amongst  us,  is  how  to  make  both  ends 
meet ;  and  when  we  seek  to  lose  our  cares  for  a 
time  with  a  book,  it  is  too  bad  to  find  ourselves 
pursued,  as  we  continually  are,  even  in  fiction,  with 
£.  s.  d.  Of  course  money  plays  its  part  in  the 
history  of  Denise,  and  the  want  of  it,  by  influencing 
the  actions  of  him  who,  we  suppose,  we  must  call 
the  hero,  as  he  marries  the  heroine,  has  its  share 
in  the  shaping  of  Denise's  life.  We  have  a  miserly 
uncle  too,  a  mercenary  mamma,  and  a  poor  gover- 
ness ;  but  the  details  are  not  so  carefully  followed 
as  to  hecome  personal.  We  do  not  feel  as  if  the 
authoress  was  at  the  back  of  the  door  when  we 
last  grumbled  over  petty  expenditure  ;  and  we  are 
told  more  of  the  miserly  uncle  after  he  is  dead, 
from  the  observations  of  the  servant,  than  we  ever 
heard  of  him  while  he  lived.  The  worst  of  us,  we 
think,  deserves  a  better  epitaph  than  this  : — 

* '  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  marriage  now, 
mademoiselle.  If  I  speak  the  truth,  I  should  say  we 
are  better  without  M.  le  Baron.  Now  we  have  a 
little  liberty  ;  we  had  such  a  feast  to-day  in  the 
kitchen,  for  instance,  as  we  never  dared  have  in  his 
lifetime ;  one  requires  additional  nourishment  at 
sorrowful  times,  Les  emotions  creusent,  and  of  course 
we  need  extra  help  just  now,  so  we  are  quite  a  party. 
I  have  never  known  it  so  cheerful.  M.  Gasson  will 
not  poke  his  nose  into  every  pot  as  M.  le  Baron  did." 

But  it  is  time  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  plot  of  a  story  which  we  hope  they  will  soon 
know  for  themselves.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  a  little 
town  called  Farnoux,  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
Denise,  the  heroine,  is  a  young  girL  of  French 


parentage  who  has  been  educated  in  England  by 
an  emdgree.  Her  protectress  dies  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  tale,  leaving  Denise  her 
heiress.  She  seeks  the  protection  of  her  sole  re- 
lation, a  French  old  maiden  lady — an  artist — very 
eccentric,  of  the  bourgeois  class,  whose  brother, 
Denise's  father,  ran  away  with  her  mother,  the 
noble  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Farnoux. 

The  author  introduces  us  to  place  and  personage 
at  once.  Denise  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  a  long 
diligence  journey,  at  the  close  of  a  grey  autumn 
evening,  and  she  is  not  favourably  impressed  with 
Farnoux,  the  beauties  of  which,  we  are  told,  re- 
quire to  be  viewed  in  sunshine  to  be  appreciated. 

"The  sun  had  set  amongst  grey  clouds,  and  the 
limestone  rocks  which  towered  over  the  road  and 
girded  in  the  wide  bay  looked  colourless  and  arid. 
The  lines  of  town  swept  down  the  hill-side,  and  ter- 
minated in  an  ancient  fort,  standing  on  the  farther 
horn  of  the  bay,  roimd  which  a  fringe  of  white  waves 
leaped.  A  decrepit  old  town  clinging  to  the  moun- 
tain-side, its  lowest  houses  on  the  very  shore,  upon 
which  a  pale  sea  was  querulously  plashing." 

The  aunt  has  never  received  Denise's  letter, 
telling  of  her  approaching  arrival,  so  there  is  no 
one  to  meet  her  ;  and  when  she  has  followed  the 
porter  who  carries  her  box  to  the  cinquieme  of 
one  of  the  tallest  houses,  she  finds  her  relation 
away,  none  know  where,  on  a  painting  tour.  Here 
a  protectress  springs  up  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  subordinate  characters,  Madame  Pitre,  the 
elderly  daily  governess.  She  reminds  us  in  a 
curious  way  of  Dickens'  charming  Miss  La  Creevy, 
the  miniature  painter.  One  could  almost  fancy, 
but  for  the  impossibility,  that  they  were  both 
taken  from  the  same  original,  and  that  the  present 
was  a  photograph  and  the  former  a  caricature  of 
the  same  person. 

In  Mesdelices  Pitre,  half  simple,  half  sensible, 
wholly  unselfish,  with  narrow  mind  and  wide 
sympathies,  small  means  and  large  heart,  we  have 
certainly  the  most  genial  picture  in  the  book,  and 
an  excellent  foil  to  her  neighbour  the  eccentric 
aunt  Madlle.  Le  Marchand,  who  really  is  too  good 
to  describe  with  any  hope  of  doing  her  justice. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  tell  too  much  of  the  story. 
Its  main  interest  is  in  the  skill  and  wonderful 
delicacy  with  which  the  characters  are  drawn,  and 
with  which  what  would  seem  an  undesirable  sub- 
ject is  treated  so  as  to  bring  out  its  true  light. 
There  is  no  young  girl  who  would  not  be  the  better 
for  reading  it,  although  it  is  the  story  of  one  whose 
lot,  we  hope,  few  may  be  called  to  share.  The 
tale  of  a  woman  whose  husband  does  not  care  for 
her,  nay,  who  passionately  loves  another.  The 
chain  of  mistakes,  and  which  eventually  leads  to  this 
mariage  de  convenance,  is  very  simple,  and  yet  the 
catastrophe  was  inevitable.  The  hero  seems  the 
author's  great  mistake,  not  in  her  having  made  him 
marry  Denise,  because,  in  accordance  with  French 
views,  that  was  perfectly  jDroper,  but  in  his  being  so 
utterly  unequal  to  her  in  character.  Try  as  we  wiU, 
we  cannot  think  him  anything  but  a  stick.  It  is 
the  mixture  of  the  prosaic  (almost  commonplace) 
and  the  angelic  in  Denise  which  is  so  wonderfully 
true  to  nature.  At  one  time  we  are  provoked  with 
her,  at  another  we  hardly  presume  to  admire  her. 
When  her  life's  struggle  is  rewarded,  and  she  wins 
the  love  of  her  husband,  as  she  has  long  before  won 
his  gratitude  by  attending  the  deathbed  of  the 
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poor  young  girl  whom  she  knew  he  loved,  but  who 
was  forcibly  taken  from  him,  we  do  wish  she  had 
got  something  better  worth  having.  But  then  she 
prized  it  above  every  earthly  treasure,  and  she  had 
nearly  died  in  winning  it. 

French  Huguenots  of  the  present  day  are  not  a  very 
interesting  class.  They  have  no  persecutions  now 
to  cast  a  halo  over  them,  and  the  sense  of  schism 
makes  us  feel  uncomfortable  ;  but  in  reading  Denise 
we  have  to  feel  as  we  do  in  reading  stories  of  Pres- 
byterian life,  and  consider  the  theology  as  part  of 
the  scenery.  Ajyrojws  of  scenery,  we  were  going 
to  praise  it,  but  we  do  not  do  so,  as  the  author  of 
"Mademoiselle  Mori"  needs  no  recommendation 
from  us  on  this  point.  We  only  hope  young 
readers  of  the  book  will  not  look  upon  it  as  a  story 
to  be  read  and  hastily  laid  aside.  Eather  we  look 
upon  the  character  of  Denise  as  if  it  were  a  lovely 
pearl  in  a  delicate  setting — a  possession  to  be  often 
looked  at  and  highly  prized. 

Curiosities  of  Indo-European  Tradition  and  Folk- 
lore. By  Walter  K.  Kelly.  London  :  Chap- 
man and  Hall. 
The  word  folk-lore,  now  so  familiar  to  us,  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  into  use  four  years  ago.  The 
inventor  of  the  term,  it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to 
the  book  before  us,  was  the  editor  of  "  Notes  and 
Queries." 

" Only  four  years  ago, "  says  Mr.  Kelly,  "he  (tha 
editor)  spoke  hypothetically  of  a  time  to  come  when 
the  study  of  folk-lore  should  have  risen  from  a 
pleasant  pastime  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Already  his 
anticipation  has  been  realized,  and  henceforth  eveiy 
careful  collector  of  a  new  scrap  of  folk-lore,  or  even 
of  a  well-marked  variety  of  an  old  type,  may  hope 
that  he  has  in  some  degree  subserved  the  purpose  of 
the  ethnologist  and  the  philosophic  historian." 

So  says  our  author  ;  and  whether  it  is  true  or 
not  that  all  collectors  of  old  traditions  have  a  right 
to  believe  that  they  instruct  their  neighbours,  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  interest  them.  It  might  be 
worth  while  for  some  learned  dissector,  or  rather 
analyser,  of  words  to  decide  what  the  popular  word 
"  folk-lore  "  really  means.  Is  it  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  old  customs  and  fireside  stories  of  our  ances- 
tors, which,  having  been  forgotten  by  the  dwellers 
in  high  places,  have  been  treasured  in  the  memories 
of  the  unlearned — "  the  people,"  "  the  common 
folk  ;"  or  are  we  to  consider  that  the  word  "  folk  " 
refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world — 
goblins,  sprites,  faires,  nixies,  pixies,  brownies,  and 
all  their  brethren  ?  It  is  a  question  far  too  deep 
for  the  writer,  or  for  many  of  the  probable  readers 
of  this  paper,  to  meddle  with.  We  must  confine 
ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  Mr.  Kelly's  most  in- 
terestmg  volume.  Much  curious  information  does 
it  contain,  and  well  will  it  repay  a  careful  student. 
As  may  be  presumed  from  its  title,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  it  of  deep  learning  ;  but  no  one  need  fear 
to  find  it  a  mere  dry  dissertation.  It  is  full  of 
amusing  anecdotes  and  strange  legends,  tales  to  tell 
on  a  winter  evening  by  the  flickering  firelight. 

While  we  watch  the  burning  of  the  ashen-log,  it 
may  interest  us  to  consider  why  the  Christmas 
faggot  is  always,  if  possible,  made  of  that  tree  ; 
not  merely  because  it  burns  so  brightly,  but,  as  the 
old  rhyme  tells  us  it  does, — 

' '  Ashen  boughs  green 
Are  fuel  for  a  queen. " 


There  is  a  mysterious  reason  why  our  ancestors 
considered  this  wood  an  appropriate  one  to  use 
about  the  New  Year-tide.  Some  old  writers  have 
fiincied  that  the  creation  of  man  took  place  at  this 
season  ;  and  one  of  the  derivations  of  the  much- 
disputed  word  "  hogmanay  "  is  "  I'jiomme  est  ne  " 
(man  is  born).  We  are  not  saying  that  this  is  the 
correct  derivation — simply  that  it  is  one.  Now, 
the  "  world-tree  "  of  the  Greeks,  the  "  cloud-tree  " 
of  the  Norseman,  was  an  ash — in  Norse,  aslcr,  the 
tree  out  of  which  the  gods  formed  the  first  man, 
who  was  thence  called  Askr. 

That  there  rests  a  life-giving,  or  rather  pre- 
serving, power  still  in  the  ash-tree  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  canons  of  folk-lore.  White,  in  his 
"  History  of  Selbome,". mentions  ash-trees,  "which 
told,  by  the  seams  and  long  cicatrices  down  their 
sides,  that  they  had  been  formerly  cleft  in  two. 
These  trees,  when  young  and  flexible,  were  severed, 
and  held  open  by  wedges,  while  ruptured  children, 
stripped  naked,  were  pushed  through  the  aperture, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  cured  of  their  in- 
firmity." Ash-trees,  similarly  scarred,  and  which 
have  served  the  same  purpose,  may  be  seen  in 
other  counties  besides  Hampshire.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  has  seen  such  in  Essex. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  mountain  ash,  or 
rowan-tree,  which  perhaps  owes  its  name,  as  well 
as  its  reputation,  to  the  similarity  between  its 
foliage  and  that  of  the  ash,  has  the  power  of 
driving  away  evil  spirits.    In  Holstein,  the  dasher 
of  a  churn  is  made  of  rowan-tree  wood,  to  keep 
the  witches  from  impeding  the  dairy-women  in 
their  butter-making.    Mr.  Kelly  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  "  cantrips  "  of  Scottish  witches  in 
the  cow-house,  and  of  the  remedy.    The  witch 
procures  a  hair  from  the  tail  of  every  cow,  twists 
them  into  a  rope,  and  ties  a  knot  for  every  animal 
over  which  she  wishes  to  gain  an  influence.   "  She 
then  pulls  at  this  rope,  as  one  used  to  do  at  the 
udder  of  a  cow,"  singing  these  words  : — 
"  Cow's  milk,  and  meare's  milk. 
And  every  beast  that  bears  milk, 
Between  St.  Johnston  and  Dundee 
Come  a'  to  me,  come  a'  to  me." 

The  proper  antidote  was  to  lay  a  twig  of  the 
rowan-tree,  bound  with  a  scarlet  thread,  over  the 
threshold  of  the  byre  (cow-house). 

Under  the  roots  of  the  "  world-tree,"  according 
to  Norse  legends,  lay  the  dismal  realm  of  Hel,  or 
Hela,  the  goddess  of  death.  Cold  and  gloomy  was 
that  kingdom,  but  it  was  not  a  place  of  torment. 
All  who  died  went  to  it — not  the  bad  alone  :  all 
but  those  who  fell  in  battle,  whom  Odin  gathered 
to  himself  in  Valhalla.  Long  and  dreary  was  the 
road  to  Hela's  dominions.  The  greater  part  leJ 
through  morasses  and  vast  moors  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  furze.  In  order  that  the  dead  might 
not  pass  over  them  barefoot,  a  pair  of  shoes  was 
laid  with  them  in  the  grave.  In  the  Cotton  li  u.ary 
is  an  MS.  containing  an  account  of  Cleveland,  in 
Yorkshire,  which  illustrates  the  custom  : — 

"When  any  dieth  certaine  women  sing  a  song  to 
the  dead  bo  dye,  telling  of  the  journey  that  liee  must 
goe,  and  they  believe  (such  is  their  fondnesse)  that 
once  in  their  life  it  is  good  to  give  a  paire  of  new 
shoes  to  a  poor  man,  forasmucli  as  after  this  life 
they  are  to  pass  barefoote  through  a  launde  full  of 
thorns  and  furzes,  except  by  the  meryte  of  the  alinos 
1  aforesaid  they  have  redeemed  the  forfeyte  ;  for  at  the 
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edge  of  this  laimde  ane  old  man  shall  meet  them  with 
the  same  shoes  Avhich  were  given  by  the  partie  when 
he  was  Ij'-ving,  and  after  he  hath  shodde  them,  dis- 
misseth  them  to  go  through  thick  and  thin  without 
scrath  or  scalle. " 

The  dirge  in  question  was  sung  in  Yorkshire 
till  A.D.  1624. 

Dirge. 

"  This  ean^  night,  this  ean  night, 
Every  night  and  awle, 
Fire  and  fleet ^  and  candle-light, 
And  Christ  to  save  thy  sawle. 
"  "When  thou  from  hence  away  dost  past, 
Every  night  and  awle. 
To  ^  Whinny  Moor  thou  comest  at  last, 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
"  If  ever  thou  gave  either  hosen  or  shoou. 
Every  night  and  awle, 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on. 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
'  *  But  if  hosen  or  shoon  thou  never  gave  nane, 
Every  night  and  awle. 
The  whinnes  sail  pricke  thee  to  the  beane. 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
"  From  Whinny  Moor  that  thou  mayest  pass, 
Every  night  and  awle, 
To  Brig^  o'  dread  thou  comest  at  last. 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
"  From  Brig  o'  dread  na  braiden  than  a  thread, 
Every  night  and  awle. 
To  Purgatory  fire  thou  comest  at  last. 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
"  If  ever  thou  gave  either  milke  or  drinke. 
Every  night  and  awle. 
The  fire  sail  never  make  thee  shrinke. 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
'*  But  if  milke  or  drinke  thou  never  gave  naen, 
Every  night  and  awle. 
The  fire  sail  burn  thee  to  the  bare  beane, 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

And  with  this  dirge,  want  of  space  forces  us  to 
conclude  these  extracts. 


COREESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Events  of  the  Month. 

Sir, — As  Queen  Mab  has  so  ably  vindicated  her 
claim  to  having  a  finger  in  folk's  glove,  there  re- 
mains little  for  me  to  add  011  that  point,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  derivations  proposed  by  some  one, 
quoted  in  your  September  number.  Had  the  said 
etymologist  borne  in  mind  the  Latin  name  of 
"  fox-glove,"  he  had  never  suggested  fuscus  ;  he 
must  have  seen  that  "  Digitalis  "  (if  he  knows 
Latin)  points  plainly  to  the  fingers,  and  that 
"purpurea"  could  nowise  mean  brown.  Her 
Majesty  of  the  Fairies  well  may  remonstrate 
against  such  derivations  as  those  suggested  by  the 
author  of  "  Animal-named  Plants,"  &c. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  few  more  amend- 
ments ;  and  should  she  and  I  be  right,  the  pro- 
bable value  of  any  future  derivations  suggested  by 
the  author  of  "  Animal-named  Plants,"  &c.  may  be 
ascertained. 

First  comes, — Poor  little  Hair-bell.    How  she 
suffers  at  the  hands  of  etymologists.   Some  to  give 
1  One.  2  Water. 

^  Furze.  ^  Bridge. 


her  e.e.  (ease)  take  an  "  i "  from  her,  and  for  "  hair- 
bell  "  write  "  hare-helV^  And  here  another  would 
take  an  "  h  "  from  her  and  turn  her  into  a  balloon. 
Wherefore  these  cruel  dissections,  and  inflated 
ideas  ?  Is  not  "  Hair-bell "  plain  and  pretty 
enough.  The  little  bell  (campanula),  which  hangs 
on  a  "  hair  "  since  the  flower-stalks  are  thin  as  a 
hair  ?    Surely  it  answers  it  name. 

Next  take  Celandine,  which  we  are  told  should 
not  be  called  Swallow-wort  (as  it  has  been  called 
for  centuries),  but  Sallow-wort ;  the  reason  for  the 
change  being  the  colour  of  the  juice  which  oozes 
from  every  part  of  the  Celandine.  Now,  had  that 
been  the  origin  of  the  name,  "  Yellow  "  had  been 
nearer  than  "  Sallow,"  for  the  acrid  juice  of  Celan- 
dine is  not  the  colour  of  the  Sallow  (flower),  but 
an  orange-red.  In  truth.  Celandine  and  Swallow- 
wort,  are  instances  of  the  most  obvious,  being  the 
real  derivation,  which  as  your  readers  know  is  not 
always  the  case.  Celandine  is  a  corruption  of 
Chelidonium,  which  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek 
word  x^^'-^ovLov  (chelidonion),  the  same  flower,  de- 
rived from  x^^tSo)!/  (chelidon),  a  swallow,  from  a 
pretty  fancy  that  the  seed-pods  and  leaves  were 
like  a  swallow  on  the  wing.  The  English  trans- 
lated Chelidonium  by  swallow-wort,  i.e.  swallow- 
flower. 

To  speak  of  Sonchus-asper,  Sow-thistle,  as  "  Soft- 
thistle,"  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  but  it  looks  like  a 
case  of  "lucus,  a  non  lucendo."  Why  take  for 
granted  that  before  our  days  no  one  knew  anything 
about  flowers  and  animals,  and  that  they  who 
gave  these  popular  names  to  plants  had  no  reason 
but  custom  and  corruption  for  the  sounds  they 
gave  to  represent  things  ?  Have  we  not  Pig-nut 
(Bunium  from  ^ovvlov  from  ^ovs)  and  Sow-bread, 
and  Cow-parsley,  and  Dog-weed,  and  Frog-bit, 
and  Hog- weed,  and  many  many  more  ?  Why  not, 
then,  a  Sow-thistle  ?—  (Skinner  gives  it  a  different 
name,  but  the  German  is  the  same  as  the  English, 
and  Skinner's  explanation  scarcely  answers  to  the 
character  of  the  plant). 

Horse-chestnut  we  are  told  to  derive  from 
"Curs  "  or  "  Gures,"  hot  or  hitter.  Now  the  Greeks 
to  express  the  coarse-growth  of  certain  plants,  had 
added  iWos  to  their  generic  names,  thus  Innode- 
\lvov  was  horse-parsley,  and  iTnrocjyKoixos  a  great 
kind  of  mullein  and  others.  The  English,  w^here 
a  plant  was  well-known  to  the  ancients,  simply 
translated  the  old  name  ;  where  a  new  kind  came 
to  their  knowledge,  they  adopted  old  affixes,  and 
so  we  have  horse-chestnut  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  finer  tree  and  wood  (the  chestnut,  ^^ar  excellence), 
which  when  the  horse-chestnut  was  introduced 
(Evelyn  says  from  the  Levant,  others,  from  Thibet, 
about  400  years  since),  was  well  known.  Why 
then  go  to  Wales  for  a  horse  1  Welsh  ponies  are 
very  well  no  doubt ;  but  I  have  many  doubts 
whether  horse  before  chestnut  came  from  Wales, 
or  means  bitter  when  used  as  an  affix,  for,  if  so  a 
horse-laugh  is  strictly  a  matter  of  taste. 

Again,  we  are  enlightened,  or  rather  obfuscated 
by  a  new  derivation  (See  "  Imperial  Dictionary  ") 
of  gooseberry.  We  are  told  that  in  the  North  a 
gooseberry  is  called  a  "grozart."  I  demur,  if  by 
the  North  is  meant  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
A  gooseberry  is  called  there  a  "groser"  or  grozer. 
Whence  the  derivation  ?  surely  from  the  jpoor 
thing's  name,  "  Ribes  grossularia.^^  As  for  "  gorse" 
in  the  North  of  England,  it  is  a  name  scarce  known. 
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"Wliin"  is  North-country  for  "gorse,"  and  "whin" 
comes  probably  from  the  same  root  as  "  gen-ista^ 

But  to  end  my  say,  too  long  I  fear  now,  I  am 
reminded  of  an  incident  at  College.  A  friend  of 
mine  showed  up  a  dissertation  on  a  point  of  Ethics 
to  his  tutor,  and  on  receiving  it  back  revised,  re- 
ceived this  praise  : — 

"  Very  ingenious,  Mr.  ,  but  totally  wrong." 

May  one  not  suggest  the  same  to  the  author  of 
"  Animal-named  Plants." 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  Turner. 

N.  Tidworth  Rectory,  Marlborough,  Wilts 
October,  7,  1864. 


THE  FOLK'S  GLOVE. 

To  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Mab,'  these — 

Faire  and  right  Koyal  Ladye, — 

Suffer  a  native  of  the  Sister  Kingdom  to  address 
you  on  the  suT^ject  of  your  late  letter. 

I  am  an  humble  vassal  of  Her  who  hath  "  Trew 
Thomas "  for  her  knight  and  "  Bonny  Kilmeny  " 
for  her  tire-woman.  To  all  her  subjects,  as  to  all 
3^ours,  the  plant  whose  name  has  been  profaned  is 
very  dear :  as  it  is  to  all  true  Folk  in  all  lands. 
Is  it  not  the  "  Fairy  Cap"  of  Ireland ;  the  "  Maneg 
Ellyllin  "  of  Wales  ;  the  "  Folk's  Glove  "  of  your 
fair  kingdom ;  the  "  Gude  Neebor's  Gauntlets,"  and 
the  "  Brownie's  Thimbles "  of  my  native  land  ? 
And  was  it  not  the  "  Thor's  Mantle,"  as  well  as 
vs^hat  you  mention,  the  "  Friga's  Glove,"  of  our 
common  ancestors  ?  Is  it  not  given  to  that  plant, 
and  to  it  alone,  to  recognise  us  in  all  disguises  and 
under  aU  circumstances  ?  The  forms  that  man  can 
only 

"Spy 

With  the  half-shut  eye 

In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun. " 

are  clear  to  the  spiritual  discernment  of  our  "Folk's 
Love "  (as  some  call  it)  at  all  times  ;  at  noon  of 
day,  and  noon  of  night.  Blind  mortals  fancy  that 
it  is  the  wind  which  causes  the  flower-laden  stems 
to  bend  and  sway.  We  know  that  they  are 
reverently  saluting  the  airy  troops  as  they  flit  by. 
We  are  the  more  grieved  at  such  an  insult  (as  we 
must  consider  the  misnaming  of  our  favourite 
flower  to  be)  from  the  brothers  Chambers,  as 
we  have  always  considered  them  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted than  ordinary  mortals  are  with  the  history 
and  privileges  of  our  people.  Our  wrath  burned 
high  against  those  who  could  call  the  Folk's  Glove 
"  the  red  or  dusky  blossom,"  but  you,  gracious 
Ladye,  have  given  us  reason  to  hope  that  the 
writers  in  question  have  erred  more  from  stupidity 
than  from  malice.  Nay,  that  they  have  perhaps 
stumbled  on  a  truth  without  perceiving  it.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  get  an  idea  clearly  into  the 
thick  heads  of  the  human  race.  They  generally 
see  only  the  view  that  lies  nearest  them. 

We,  humble  members  of  the  Folk  race  known 
as  the  "Brownies,"  are  not  learned  in  foreign 


tongues.  Besides  the  dread  language  of  our  own 
spiritual  kingdom,  that  which 

' '  No  man  can  speak 
And  no  man  can  spell," 

we  are  allowed  but  one  other ;  the  ordinary  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  the  land  we  live  in.  Conse- 
quently, great  Queen,  we  learn  for  the  first  time 
from  your  letter,  that  the  ugly  name  given  to  our 
flower  in  Mr.  Chambers'  book  signifies  Brown.  If 
he  had  been  able  to  see  further  into  facts,  doubtless 
he  would  have  added  that  the  proper  title  of  the 
blossoms  in  question  is  "  Brownie's  Tliimbles,"  or 
"  Brownie's  Gloves."  Consider  the  matter  calmly, 
Lady,  and  you  will  see  it  must  be  so.  "  Let  him 
whom  the  '  glove  '  fits,  wear  it."  Can  the  fingers 
that  guide  a  gnat-drawn  chariot  with  reins  of  gos- 
samer wear  such  big  gloves  ?  Are  they  not  more 
suited  to  those  who  handle  the  milk-pail  and  the 
scrubbing-brush,  or  even,  when  needed,  the  mason's 
trowel  I  Such,  it  is  w^ell  known,  used  to  be  our 
tasks.  Time  was  when  the  Baron's  Castle  or  the 
old  Peel-tower  had  no  more  faithful  servants  than 
ourselves  ;  but  our  masters,  in  their  pride,  would 
fain  have  j)ut  us  into  livery,  and  we  resented  the 
insult  as  we  ought.  I,  who  address  you,  was  driven 
from  a  home  I  loved,  by  an  offer  of  a  pair  of  plush 
nether  garments.  A  shirt  (Scottice  a  sark),  if  not 
made  too  long  to  dance  in,  I  could  have  accejDted  ; 
as  it  was,  there  was  no  course  open  to  a  Brownie 
of  spirit  but  to  depart,  saying, 

' '  Red  breeks  '  and  neer  a  sark. ' 
Ye'll  no  get  me  to  do  your  wark. " 

So  off  I  went  to  the  cottages.  And  now,  with 
my  needle  made  of  the  moonbeams,  my  thread  of 
the  woven  air,  and  my  pretty  thimble  on  my  finger, 
I  mend  the  worn  clothes  of  the  over-tasked  house- 
mother, who  has  dropped  asleep  over  her  work. 
And  I  have  use  for  my  gloves  too.  I  draw  them 
on  over  my  toil-roughened  fingers,  and  I  gently 
stroke  the  aching  head,  the  throbbing  heart,  the 
labouring  lungs.  Ask  the  Doctors,  the  human 
Doctors,  I  mean,  for  many  of  them  know  the  good 
I  do,  and  how  I  do  it.  Ask  them  whether  the 
brain  does  not  clear,  the  heart  beat  more  calmly, 
and  the  breath  come  more  freely  when  the  Folk's 
Glove  has  done  its  work. 

And  now,  honoured  Ladye,  I  must  conclude,  by 
asking  you  to  forgive  this  freedom  of  address  from 
one  who,  in  spite  of  "  servile  toil,"  is 

Ane  of  The  Folk  "  for  a'  that." 


"IN  COELO  QUIES." 

What  are  the  hopes  of  lifQ  ? 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky^ 
Whose  glittering  colours  fade 

E'en  while  they  meet  the  eye. 

What  are  the  hopes  of  life  ? 

The  summer-lights  that  play 
Fantastic  'mid  the  gloom 

Of  night, — so  brief  are  they. 

What_are  the  hopes  of  life  ? 

A  vapour  in  the  air, 
Whose  misty  wreath  dissolves 

In  dew,  chill  falling  there. 
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What  are  the  hopes  of  life  ? 

The  bird  whose  snowy  wing, 
To  mariners  foretells 

The  tempest's  gathering. 
What  are  the  hopes  of  life  ? 

One  hope  is  man's  bequest, 
That  keeps  his  head  above 

The  wave  : — In  heaven  is  rest  ! 

M.  J. 


QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Answers  to  queries  me  requested,  to  he  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Publisher,  before  the 
llth  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
panied ivith  the  real  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

1.  In  these  limits,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  answer 
this  question.  We  hope  to  consider  it  more  at  length 
shortly.  Meanwhile,  it  would  appear  that  a  ready 
apprehension,  like  tact  or  presence  of  mind,  is,  of  the 
three  qualities  named,  the  most  generally  useful  in 
ordinary  matters  of  every-day  life,  both  to  its  pos- 
sessor and  to  the  world  at  large.  It  takes  in,  as 
well  as  presence  of  mind  and  tact,  common  sense 
also,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that  most 
popular  and  generally  prized  quality,  the  power  of 
sympathising  Avith  our  neighbours.  ^Nevertheless,  it 
is  neither  the  deepest  nor  the  highest  of  the  three, 
and  those  who  possess  it  will  most  rightly  use  it  in 
trying,  by  its  means,  to  acquire  or  cultivate  the  other 
two. 

2.  "  Passion  Week." — In  the  Western  Church,  the 
name  of  Passion  Sunday  is  given,  but  to  the  Sixth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  or  Palm  Sunday — not  to  the  Fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  as  being  the  day  on  which  our  Lord 
predicted  His  approachiivr  Passion.  Hence,  pro- 
liably,  the  difficulty  which  has  given  rise  to  your 
correspondent's  inquiry.  M.  H.  has  met  with  persons 
who  object  to  Holy  Week  being  called  by  the  name 
of  Passion  Week,  or  who  use  the  latter  name  to 
denote  the  week  preceding  Holy  Week,  the  week  of 
the  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

I  Avould  reply  to  the  points  really  involved  in  the 
inquiry  made,  under  three  heads  : 

I.  "  Passion  Week  "  is  not  a  sufficiently  authenticated 
name  for  the  week  of  the  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

It  is  trae,  the  name  '  ^  Hebdoniada  in  Passione" 
may  be  occasionally  found  in  a  missal  or  book  of  de- 
votion. But  in  the  authorized  missal  of  the  Church 
of  Kome  the  week  is  called  "  the  week  after  Passion 
Sunday. "  It  is  true  that  Allatius  ( "  De  Dominicis  et 
Hebdomadibus  Grsecorum  ")  assigns  to  it,  as  among 
Latins,  the  name  Passionis.  But  Allatius  stands  the 
alone  in  this  ;  and  Durandus  and  other  ritualists 
call  it  not  Hehdoniada  Passionis,  but  Hebdomada, 
Porainicod  in  Passione.  And  it  is  true  that  Du  Cange 
says,  "Hebdomada  Passionis,  qua  Dominicam  Pal- 
iharum  prsecedit  :"  but  none  of  his  authorities  to 
which  he  refers  bear  him' out  in  this  use  of  the 
name.  He  rests  chiefly  on  an  incorrect  or  doubtful 
reading  of  the  words  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  who,  in 
describing  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
in  1204,  on  the  Monday  before  Palm  Sunday,  says 
it  was  "feria  secunda  post  Passionem  Domini." 
Even  "in  Passione  Domini,"  as  Du  Cange  quotes 
the  words,  would  not  imply  that  the  week  was  called 
by  that  name. 

II.  Passion  tide  may  be  regarded  as  a  correct  name 
of  the  whole  fortnight,  from  Passion  Sunday  to  Easter. 


This  would  obviously  be  the  extent  of  the  period  de- 
noted by  "in  Passione  Domini  "  in  the  above  reading 
of  the  words  of  Baldwin.  Durandus  obviously  in- 
cludes the  two  weeks  when  he  says  "  Gloria  Patri  cur 
tempore  passionis  intermittatur. "  And  the  case  is 
analogous  with  that  of  Advent.  We  have  "Advent 
Sunday  "  as  its  commencement,  il^^The  week  following 
is  not'called  "Advent  Week,"  but  the  whole  period 
is  the  Season  of  Advent. 

II L  Passion  Week  is  a  word  which  may  be  coyiceded  ■ 
as  not  incorrect  when  used  cbs  synonymous  ivith  Holy 
Week.  It  is  so  used  by  the  best  Liturgical  writers 
amongst  ourselves,  as  Gunning  (on  the  Lent  Fast),  and 
Bishop  Cosin.  It  is  so  used  by  the  Russian  Church 
(see  their  Calendar).  It  is  so  used  by  the  Greeks. 
Thus  Allatius  says,  "  Sequitur  postmodnm  Hebdomas 
ob  mysteria  qute  in  ea  per  totam  celebrantur  vere 
et  proprie  magna,  quam  alii  '  salutiferfe  passionis ' 
nuncupant,  alii  irad-qiiaruiu  -n/nepai."  The  following 
words  from  the  homily  of  Hildebert  (who  died  1134), 
delivered  on  a  Good  Friday,  give  to  the  week  the 
closely-approximating  term  "  poenosa."  "  Septi- 
mana  prsesens,  fratres  carissimi,  ex  re  nomen  habens, 
vocatur  laboriosa,  vel'  ut  vulgo  loquuntur  pcenosa. 
Quod  si  qu;eritis  causam  liujus  impositionis  mementote 
Dominicfe  Passionis."  H. 

3.  The  Saint  from  whom  are  named  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  St.  Winnow,  or  St.  Winnoe,  in  Cornwall, 
had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  St.  Wenceslaus, 
Duke  of  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  a.d.  938.  The 
name  was  St.  Winoc.  In  Parker's  book  on  the  Saints 
to  whom  English  churches  are  dedicated,  St.  Winoc  is 
briefly  described  as  "a  British  bishop  of  eminent 
sanctity  in  the  fifth  century,  the  friend  and  coadjutor 
of  St.  Patrick  in  his  apostolical  labours  in  Ireland." 
He  was  commemorated  on  the  6th  February.  A 
St.  Winoc  is  recorded  in  Butler's  ' '  Lives  of  the  Saints," 
who  appears  to  be  a  diff'erent  person.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bretagne,  of  the  blood  royal.  He  entered 
the  monastery  of  St.  BertinatSt.  Omer,  A.D.  690,  and 
was  by  St.  Bertin  appointed  abbot  of  a  new  monastery 
founded  in  Flanders.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Omer, 
where  his  relics,  it  is  said,  are  preserved.  Which  of 
these  two  saints  is  the  one  commemorated  in  Cornwall 
I  do  not  know.  Cornubiensis. 


QUERIES. 

1.  What  was  the  origin  of  "John  Bull,"  and  why 
is  the  phrase  used  to  represent  the  English  nation, 
either  individually  or  collectively  ?  E.  H. 

2.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
can  tell  me  if  there  is  any  proper  name  for  natives  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  if  so,  what  it  is  ? 

BWLCHBYCHAN. 

3.  Why  is  the  16th  of  December  called  in  the 
Calendar  "  Q  Sapientia  "  ?  S.  A. 

 — ♦  


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

A  lady  recently  sent  us  an  envelope  containing  only 
her  real  name,  with  the  address  illegible,  and  a 
request  for  an  ansiver  to  the  question  not  enclosed^ 
The  initial  letter  of  the  name  was  G.  ;  the  address 
might  Jiave  been  Litchfield,  hut  was  so  blotted 
that  it  could  not  clearly  he  ascertained.  Would 
our  correspondent  try  again  ? 
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**  The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  be  done  by  Authors  and  Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  trae  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good." — De  Foe. 


THE  MO^TTH. 

Franz  Mijller,  who  robbed  and  murdered  Mr. 
Briggs  on  the  North  London  Eailway,  has  been 
foundguilty,  and  was  executed  on  November  14th. 
The  great  sensation  caused  by  his  crime  was  owing 
to  its  having  taken  place  in  a  railway-carriage,  and 
to  the  alarm  consequently  caused  to  the  enormous 
body  of  railway  travellers.  This  panic  is  somewhat 
unreasonable,  for  no  similar  case  has  been  heard  of 
in  England  since  the  commencement  of  railway 
travelling,  and  only  one,  that  we  are  aware  of,  in 
France. 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  jury  found  their 
verdict  was  very  strong,  and  there  are  few  who 
do  not  approve  of  the  decision.  Miiller,  however, 
probably  thinking  that  he  might  be  reprieved, 
denied  his  guilt  almost  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  but  finally  confessed  that  he  was  the 
murderer. 

We  noticed  last  month  the  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  at  Turin,  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
thence  to  Florence  of  the  centre  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom. During  the  past  month,  a  diplomatic  skir- 
mish has  been  going  on  between  the  French  and 
Italian  Governments,  relative  to  this  very  transfer. 
This  transfer  was  made  at  the  instigation,  almost 
at  the  dictation,  of  the  French  Government,  which 
felt  itself  in  a  position  to  make  temis,  because  it 
was  conferring  an  obligation  on  the  Italians.  These, 
however,  did  not  like  the  appearance  even  of  being 
dictated  to,  and  accordingly  the  Italian  Minister 
wrote  a  despatch,  in  which,  though  he  did  not 
actually  say  so,  he  implied  that  the  Italian  capital 
would  not  be  permanently  fixed  at  Florence,  and 
that  their  aspirations  were  directed  towards  Rome. 
The  French  Minister,  who  happens  to  be  personally 
unfavourable  to  the  Italian  cause,  took  the  matter 
up,  and  wrote  a  counter-despatch,  declaring  that 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence  was  not  an 
experimental  or  a  temporary  measure^  and  that  a 
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solemn  pledge,  the  breaking  of  which  would  annul 
the  treaty,  had  been  entered  into  this  effect. 
Chevalier  Nigra  replied,  still  more  firmly  keeping 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  aspirations  than  before, 
and  the  matter  was  concluded  at  last  by  the  two 
Ministers  agreeing,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  no  difi'erence  of  opinion 
existed. 

The  legal  world  of  London  have  been  within 
this  last  month  justly  excited,  by  the  arrival  of 
M.  Berryer,  the  famous  lawyer,  amongst  them,  on 
a  visit.  He  has  been  feted  by  the  Bar,  as  he  de- 
served to  be  ;  and  as  he  arrived  in  time  for  Lord 
Mayor's  Day,  he  had  the  privilege,  or  might  have 
had,  of  witnessing  that  grand  ceremony,  and  fixing 
in  his  mind  more  deeply  the  delusion  common  to 
all  Frenchmen,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is  the  greatest 
man  in  England.  There  is  a  French  version  of 
Whittington,  wherein  the  fortunate  individual 
became  an  Admiral,  a  General,  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  crowned  his  successes  and  dignities  by  arriving 
at  the  highest  point  of  all — that  of  Lord  Mayor. 

The  event  so  long  looked  forward  to  as  likely  to 
determine  the  continuation  or  the  cessation  of  the 
American  war  has  been  at  last  decided,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  been  re-elected  President  of  the 
"United  States."  Our  readers  are  by  this  time 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  war,  not  to  judge  for  themselves  that  this  is  a 
misfortune  for  the  unhappy  nation  which  has  been 
so  long  divided  against  itself.  Into  the  questions 
of  the  republican  and  democratic  parties  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  remind  our 
readers  that,  when  other  statesmen  recommended 
pacificatory  measures,  Lincoln  was  always  in  favour 
of  carrying  on  the  war  ;  but  that  when  it  came  to 
a  question  of  how  it  should  be  done,  he  has  always 
shown  himself  vacillating  in  his  measures,  and  un- 
certain in  his  policy.  His  financial  arrangements 
have  been  hitherto  ruinous,  and  will  inevitably 
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prove  more  so  still,  and  his  utter  carelessness  of 
human  life  has  passed  almost  into  a  proverb. 

The  election  itself  has,  we  fear,  been  effected  in 
great  measure  by  intimidation.     The  States  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee  have 
been  overrun  by  Federal  troops,  and  hitherto  the 
Local  Municipal  State  and  Congressional  elections 
have  been  entirely  controlled  by  the  military — 
not  to  mention  that  Tennessee  has  no  right  to  vote 
at  all,  four-fifths  of  her  population  having  joined 
the  Confederacy.    Then  there  are  other  flagrant 
ways  in  which  intimidation  is  practised.  Every 
democrat  in  a  State  occupied  by  Federal  troops, 
who  votes  according  to  his  conscience,  is  a  marked 
man,  and  knows  well  that  he  may  be  robbed^ 
murdered,  or  have  his  house  burned  over  his  head, 
and  be  able  to  have  no  redress  from  the  civil  power, 
which  is  paralysed  ;  nor  from  the  military  powers, 
who  openly  avow  their  determination  to  give  no 
protection  to  any  man  who  does  not  subscribe  to 
their  political  views.    Votes,  too,  have  been  ob- 
tained in  other  and  even  less  respectable  ways.  A 
tribe  of  negroes  and  camp-followers,  in  New  Orleans 
and  its  neighbourhood,  have  cast  six  votes  ;  four 
more  have  been  given  by  Northern  soldiers,  shut 
up  in  fortified  posts  on  the  Arkansas  ;  and  three 
have  been  allowed  to  the  garrison  of  Pensacola. 
In  this  way  has  Mr.  Lincoln  obtained  a  distinction, 
to  which  the  merit  of  having  in  large  measure  con- 
tributed to  the  continuance  of  a  disastrous  civil 
war  certainly  did  not  seem  to  entitle  him,  and 
which  the  claims  of  many  able  Presidents  since 
Jackson's  time  have  failed  to  win  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  greatest  alarm  and  excitement 
prevails  in  New  York,  and  the  arrival  in  the  city 
of  the  notorious  General  Butler  has  seemed  almost 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  It  is,  perhaps,  because 
we  are  separated  from  America  by  so  wide  a  space, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  her  sins  and  sorrows.  It 
is  not  well  to  do  so.    We  can  personally  do  our 
unhappy  fellow-creatures  no  good,  and  we  are  apt 
to  pride  ourselves  on  our  own  superior  tranquillity 
and  order  ;  but  just  at  this  season,  when  Advent 
is  bringing  us  its  lessons  of  watching  and  prayer, 
before  the  coming  of  Him  who  brought  peace  and 
goodwill  to  men,  it  would  seem  doubly  binding 
on  our  charity  to  pray  for  these  our  brethren,  who 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  which,  however  we  may 
be  undecided  on  its  original  merits,  there  is  no 
doubt  is  being  carried  on  in  a  murderous  spirit 
on  both  sides.    It  is  by  no  means  the  wish  of  the 
Events  of  the  Month  to  take  violently  up  one  side 
or  another  of  the  question ;  we  have  tried,  through- 
out this  year,  to  look  and  judge  imj)artially  on 
both  ;  and  though  we  have  taken  a  side,  as  it 
seemed  to  us  just  to  do,  we  have  not  wished  to  do 
it  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  but  rather  in  that  of 
an  unprejudiced  on-looker. 


'TH. — December  i,  1864. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS: 

A  letter  following  any  paragraph  in  the  News  Sum- 
mary refers  to  fuller  detail  elsewhere^  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  indicated  by  the  same,  letter. 

[Odoher  29.] 
New  York.  — 0(?to&(?r  18. — Despatches  from  Wash- 
ington yesterday  state  that  Secretaries  Stanton,  Se- 
ward, and  Fessenden  have  gone  to  Grant's  head- 
quarters to  urge  upon  him  the  political  necessity  of 
his  achieving  some  decisive  military  success  previous 
to  the  Presidential  election,  and  to  authorize  him  to 
concentrate  troops  from  any  and  every  quarter  in 
furtherance  of  that 'object, 

Turin,  October  28, 
Italy. — The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  have  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  Convention  and  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  capital  to  Florence,  by  a  large  majority. 
The  Commissioners  elected  by  the  Committee  are  all 
in  favour  of  the  measures. 

'  [Odoher  31.] 
On  Saturday  last  F.  Midler  was,  by  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  jury,  found  guilty,  and  was  condemned 
to  be  executed  on  the  14th  November. 

Death  of  the  Maequis  of  Bristol. — This  noble- 
man, whose  condition  has  for  the  last  week  occasioned 
the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm  to  his  family,  expired 
yesterday,  at  Ickwortli  Park,  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's. 

[November  1.] 
Denmark  and  Germany. — The  following  tele- 
gram has  been  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  from  Her 
Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Vienna  : — 

"October  30.  ^ 
"  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  to-day  at  2  p.m. 
"  The  ratification  is  to  take  place  in  three  weeks,, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Jutland  within  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  ratification." 

Calcutta,  October  6. 
India. — A  terrific  cyclone  broke  over  here  yester- 
day, causing  enormous  destruction  of  property,  [a] 

Bombay,  October  14. 
Japan. — The  French  steamer  brings  news  from 
Japan,  announcing  that  the  Allies  had  forced  a  pas- 
sage througli  the  Straits  of  Shimonosaki  with  triflings 
loss.    The  Japanese  fought  hard. 

The  Japanese  have  sued  for  peace.  They  will  agree 
to  open  the  Straits. 

November  1. — The  new  Act  on  chimney  sweepers 
comes  into  operation.  There  is  a  restriction  on  the 
employment  of  children  under  ten,  and  sweeps  enter-, 
ing  houses  to  follow  their  occupation  are  not  to  bring 
with  them  persons  under  sixteen.  In  lieu  of  penal- 
ties hard  labour  for  six  months  can  be  awarded  fox- 
infringing  the  law. 

October  19.— The  Confederate  General  Longstreetis 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  General  Sheridan  near 
Strasburg.  [b] 

[November  3.] 
October  13. — Tlie  Confederate  cruiser  Florida  is 
captured  in  the  harbour  of  Bahia  by  the  Wachuset. 
Great  excitement  has  been  created  by  this  alleged 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  American  Consul, 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Mexipo. — September  25. — The  French  occupy  Ma- 
tamoras. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Odell,  the  Irish  barrister,  who 
shot  a  bailiff's  messenger  that  had  come  to  take  his 
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goods  in  execution,  is  concluded  before  the  Criminal 
Court  in  Dublin.  The  prisoner  is  ac(j[uitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity. 

[November  12.] 

November  11. 
TuiiKEY.  —A  convention  is  concluded  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Porte  for  the  working  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  telegraph.  A  Turkish  office  will 
be  established  in  Pars,  where  the  land  and  submarine 
lines  meet.  One  wire  from  Constantinople  wall  be 
exclusively  used  for  Indian  messages.  The  tariff  for 
a  single  mesage  from  Constantinople  to  Pars  will  be 
22f.  50c. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metro])olitan  Board  of  Works, 
it  is,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  resolved  to  give 
the  necessary  Parliamentary  notices  for  an  application 
in  the  ensuing  session  for  powers  for  the  opening  out 
of  Hamilton  Place,  Park  I^ane,  it  being  understood 
that  the  cost  of  the  work,  Avhicli  it  is  considered  will 
not  be  heavy,  is  to  be  borne  by  the  board. 

A  MEETING  is  held,  at  which  Earl  Spencer  an- 
nounces his  intention,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wim- 
bledon, of  converting  Wimbledon  Common  into  a 
park  of  700  acres,  and  jjresenting  it  to  the  public. 

Earl  Russell  is  installed  Lord  Rector  of  ]\Iarischal 
College,  Aberdeen. 

Piior.OGATiON  OF  PARLIAMENT. — Yesterday  morn- 
ing the  ceremony  of  proroguing  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment took  place  with  the  usual  formalities. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  other  Commissioners 
took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  full 
robes  as  peers.  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  com- 
manded the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  summon  Her 
Majesty's  Commous  to  the  bar  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  to  hear  Her  Majesty's  Commission  for  proroga- 
tion read.  Colonel  Clifford,  the  Yeoman  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  with  as  much  formality  as  though  the  House  was 
full  of  members,  and  he  was  putting  a  temporary 
stop  to  an  exciting  debate—  as  everybody  knows  he 
sometimes  does — summoned  the  members  (none  of 
whom  Avere  present)  to  the  House  of  Peers.  On  his 
return  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  informed  the  Royal 
Commissioners  that  Her  Majesty's  faithful  Commons 
were  at  the  bar,  the  said  faithful  Commons  being 
represented  by  Mr.  Ley,  one  of  the  clerks,  and  one 
or  two  officials. 

The  Royal  Commission  having  been  read,  the  Com- 
missioners rose  from  their  seats,  and 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
Commission  just  read,  he,  in  the  name  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen,  declared  Parliament  prorogued  until 
Friday,  the  13th  of  January  next,  accordingly..  His 
Lordship  then  declared  the  House  adjourned,  and  the 
ceremony  terminated. 

[November  14.] 
MilLLER  executed,  confessing  his  crime  at  the  last 
moment. 

[November  15.] 

New  Yo-rk.— November  8.— General  Butler  for- 
mally assumed  the  military  command  of  New  York 
on  the  5th.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  interfere 
with  the  elections  unless  the  civil  authorities  failed  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

The  Confederates  reconnoitered  Grant's  left,  and 
after  considerable  skirmishing  and  the  loss  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  men  on  either  side,  the  Confederates 
returned  to  their  eiitrenchments. 

Early  is  still  at  Newmarket. 

Sheridan  is  at  Middletown.  Many  of  his  horses 
have  died  of  starvation.    All  attempts  to  secure 


forage  to  the  east  or  west  of  his  camp  are  repelled  by 
Mosby's  cavalry,  and  many  of  the  foraging  parties, 
together  with  their  trains,  have  been  captured. 

New  York,  November  8. 
Mexico.— The  latest  intelligence  from  Mexico  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  Juarez  leaders  are  rapidly  giving 
adherence  to  the  Emperor. 

[November  22.] 

Berlin,  November  21. 
Prussia. — Lord  Napier  had  an  audience  of  the 
king  to-day,  and  presented  his  credentials  as  British 
Ambassador  to  the  Prussian  Court. 

[November  24.] 
New^  York.— October  29.— The  newspapers  of  this 
date  contain  General  Early's  address  to  his  army  on 
their  discreditable  behaviour  at  Cedar  Creek,  [c] 

New  York. — November  11. —Mv.  Lincoln  re-elected 
President.  He  was  serenaded  at  Washington  last 
night,  and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  the 
peaceable  consummation  of  the  recent  elections  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  civil  war  proved  the  ability  of  a 
Republican  Government  to  maintain  its  existence  in 
a  great  emergency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
the  libeTties  of  its  people. 

President  Davis,  in  his  annual  Message  to  the 
Southern  Congress,  which  assembled  at  Richmond  on 
the  7th  inst.  declai'es  the  military  situation  favour- 
able for  the  Confederacy,  and  the  condition  of  the 
finance  so  far  satisfactory  that  the  continuance  of 
judicious  legislation,  with  the  abundant  resources  of 
the  South,  will  enable  all  exigencies  of  the  war  to  be 
j^romj^tly  met.  He  states  that,  as  there  is  no  change 
in  the  policy  of  foreign  Powers  towards  the  Confede- 
deraey,  the  people  must  rely  upon  themselves  to  con- 
quer a  peace  and  establish  their  indejiendence.  He 
disapproves  arming  the  negroes,  but  thinks  that  a 
portion  of  them  could  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
the  army  as  teamsters,  cooks,  and  at  work  upon  forti- 
fications. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
[October  28,] 

Worcester  Cathedral. — The  restoration  ol 
this  venerable  edifice  is  progressing,  A  new  con- 
tract has  just  been  entered  into,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  second  32,000/!,  required  has  already  been 
raised.  Yesterday,  the  acting  committee,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Vv^orcester  and  Lord  Lyttelton  at  their 
head,  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 
w^arming  the  cathedral  during  the  winter.  The 
work  will  comprise  not  only  the  re- casing,  but  an 
entirely  new  design  for  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
which  is  pronounced  architecturally  bad.  The  Eev. 
Mr.  Cattley,  in  reporting  the  progress  made  by  the 
committee,  says  : — "  I  venture  to  repeat,  what  i 
believe  I  have  before  stated,  that  w^e  shall  have  the 
finest  set  of  bells  ia  modern  times  :  with  one  ex- 
ception, it  will  be  the  largest  ringing  peal  cast  in 
our  day,  and  it  will  be  the  only  instance  of  a  great 
hour-bell  being  cast  in  harmony  with  the  peal."  It 
is  proposed  to  connect  the  new  cathedral  clock 
with'  the  public  timepiece  at  the  Market-hall,  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  by  a  contrivance  known  as 
Jones's  electrical  corrector,  the  efficiency  of  which 
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is  attested  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  Scotland, 
and  other  competent  authorities. 

Want  of  Employment  in  Australia. — The 
last  mail  brought  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  un- 
employed men  at  Geelong.  Between  400  and  500 
persons  were  present.  A  labourer  stated  that  there 
had  been  nothing  but  road  labour  to  look  to  since 
the  last  shearing.  A  carpenter  said  he  had  only 
been  able  to  earn  40s.  in  the  last  two  months,  and 
another  carpenter  that  he  had  only  earned  30s.  in 
the  last  nine  weeks,  and  was  very  sorry  he  ever 
gave  up  his  15s.  a  week  at  home.  These  men  stated 
that  imported  furniture  can  be  bought  at  Geelong 
cheaper  than  they  can  make  it.  The  inference 
drawn  by  the  chief  speaker  was  that  "  the  question 
of  questions  "  is  how  to  keep  cheap  goods  out  of 
Australia ;  but  that  statement  did  not  have  the 
approval  of  all  present,  and  seems  to  have  been 
ruled  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

[October  29.] 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Leech. — Most  of  the  daily 
newspapers  record,  more  or  less  fully,  the  death  of 
this  distinguished  artist  and  amiable  man. 

Suddenly  (we  quote  from  the  Times)  there  is  a 
great  blank  among  us,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great 
darkness.  One  of  our  dearest  and  most  delightful 
companions — one  whom  not  only  we,  but  also  all 
whose  eyes  will  rest  upon  these  columns,  must  think 
of  as  in  some  sort  a  cherished  companion — is  taken 
from  us.  J ohn  Leech,  known  to  the  public  as  one 
of  the  most  kindly  and  the  most  graceful  humourists 
that  ever  lived — known  to  his  friends  for  a  peculiar 
gentleness  and  refinement  of  character,  that  at  first 
sight  seemed,  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to  the  ro- 
bustness of  his  judgment,  and  therefore  took  many 
people  by  surprise— died  on  Saturday  evening,  at 
seven  o'clock.  The  death  of  Garrick  was  said  to 
have  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Leech  will  touch  many  more  hearts,  both  of 
this  and  other  nations,  than  Garrick  ever  reached. 
Although  he  looked  strong,  he  had  been  long  a 
sulferer,  and  complained  of  sleeplessness  ;  his  in- 
cessant brainwork  induced  a  peculiar  irritability, 
with  which  most  persons  have  a  tendency  to  jest 
rather  than  to  sympathize.  He  was  much  aff'ected 
by  noise,  and  was  literally  driven  from  his  house  in 
Brunswick  Square  by  street  music.  He  hoped  to 
get  peace  at  Kensington,  especially  as  he  shut  them 
out  by  the  device  of  double  windows  ;  but  he  had 
no  peace,  and,  in  addition  to  the  torment  of  the 
organs,  he  came  to  be  afflicted  at  early  dawn  by 
the  hammer  of  some  small  mechanic.  His  friends 
made  light  of  it,  and  tried  to  jest  with  him.  "■  You 
may  laugh,"  he  would  say,  "  but  I  assure  you  it  will 
kill  me."  He  was  so  unwell  that,  during  this  last 
summer,  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad,  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  exercise  of 
riding  on  horseback.  He  came  back  better  in  the 
autumn,  but  still  he  was  strangely  susceptible  to 
noise  ;  and  only  a  fortnight  ago  he  spoke  with 
more  than  his  usual  earnestness,  with  something 
even  of  passionate  entreaty  in  his  tones,  about  the 
sufferings  which  the  street  organs  gave  him,  and 
about  the  smallness  of  the  sympathy  which  he 
received  from  people  who  have  to  work  their  brains 
in  a  mere  routine.  At  last  his  suff'erings  have  come 
to  an  end,  and  if  any  of  his  friends  were  inclined 
to  treat  them  as  imaginary,  they  will  now  be  con- 


vinced. It  is  not  a  year  since  he  stood  in  tears  by 
the  grave  of  his  schoolfellow,  Thackeray,  and  now 
his  friends  will  follow  him,  too,  to  his  long  home. 
They  were  schoolfellows  together,  they  were  fellow- 
workers  together  in  Punch;  both  had  something 
even  of  womanly  gentleness  intermingled  with  the 
strength  of  their  characters  ;  and  both  were,  in 
their  styles  of  working,  classical. 

When  Mr.  Bass  proposed  to  bring  a  Bill  into 
Parliament  relating  to  street  music,  he  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  various  persons  who  wished 
him  success.  He  published  these  letters,  and  among 
them  we  find  the  following.  We  will  only  add 
that,  though  Mr.  Leech  suff'ered  much,  his  life  was 
not  supposed  to  be  in  immediate  danger.  He  went 
out  to  consult  Dr.  Quain  on  Friday,  and  there  was 
a  child's  party  in  his  house  at  the  time  of  his 
death : — 

"Punch  Office,  85,  Fleet  Street,  23d  May,  1864. 

"  Sir, — I  venture  upon  what  might  possibly  be 
considered  an  impertinence,  were  not  the  subject  of 
my  note  of  public  interest. 

"  I  am  so  greatly  interested  in  the  success  of 
your  measure  for  the  regulation  of  street  music, 
that  I  am  desirous  of  strengthening  your  hands  by 
putting  you  in  possession  of  some  facts  within  my 
knowledge.  I  formerly  lived  in  Gordon  Street, 
Gordon  Square,  but  was  compelled  to  quit  London 
to  escape  the  distressing  consequences  of  street 
music,  although  Gordon  Street  was  comparatively 
a  quiet  locality.  A  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  one  to 
whom  the  public  has  been  indebted  for  more  than 
twenty  years  for  weekly  supplies  of  innocent  amuse- 
ment, and  whose  name  will  find  a  place  in  the 
future  history  of  Art,  has  not  been  so  fortunate. 
He  lived  in  Brunswick  Square,  and  remained  there 
until  the  nervous  system  was  so  seriously  aff'ected 
by  the  continual  disturbance  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected while  at  work,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  a  most  desirable  home,  and  seek  a  retreat 
at  Kensington.  After  expending  considerable  sums 
to  make  his  present  residence  convenient  for  his 
art-work,  placing  double  windows  to  the  front  of 
his  house,  &c.  he  is  again  driven  from  his  home  by 
the  continual  visitation  of  street-bands  and  organ- 
grinders.  The  eff'eet  upon  his  health — produced, 
on  my  honour,  by  the  causes  I  have  named — is  so 
serious,  that  he  is  forbidden  to  take  horse  exercise, 
or  indulge  in  fast  walking,  as  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart  has  been  produced — a  form  oi  angina  2^ectoi'is, 
I  believe — and  his  friends  are  most  anxiously  con- 
cerned for  his  safety.  He  is  ordered  to  Homburg, 
and  I  knoAv  that  the  expatriation  will  entail  a  loss 
of  nearly  50Z,  a  week  upon  him  just  at  present.  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  withhold  from  you  the  name  of 
this  poor  gentleman — it  is  Mr.  J  ohn  Leech. 

If  those  gentlemen  wdio  laugh  at  complaints 
such  as  this  letter  contains  were  to  know  what  are 
the  natural  penalties  of  constant  brainwork,  they 
would  not  encourage  or  defend  such  unnecessary 
inflictions  as  street  music  entails  upon  some  of  the 
benefactors  of  their  age.  Such  men  are  the  last  to 
interfere  with  the  enjoyments  of  their  poorer  fellow- 
labourers  ;  but  they  claim  to  be  allowed  to  pursue 
their  callings  in  peace,  and  to  have  the  comfort  of 
their  homes  secured  to  them.  All  they  ask  is  to 
have  the  same  immunity  from  the  annoyances  of 
street  music  as  the  rest  of  the  community  have 
from  dustmen's  bells,  post-horns,  and  other  un- 
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necessary  disturbances.  The  objection  to  street 
noises  is  not  a  matter  of  taste.  It  involves  the 
progress  of  honest  labour,  and  the  avoidance  of 
great  mental  affliction. 

"  Apologizing  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken, 
"  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Mark  Lemon." 

"  M.  T.  Bass,  Esq.  M.P." 

[October  31.] 
University  for  Wales. — Several  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  Carmarthenshire,  within  the 
last  few  days,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  high 
class  colleges,  and  an  University  for  Wales.  The 
princijial  meeting  was  held  in  the  county  tomi  of 
Carmarthen,  the  Mayor  of  Carmarthen  presiding. 
It  is  proposed  to  unite  Lampeter  College  in  the 
confederacy  ;  and  that  Llandovery  School,  Brecon 
College,  and  the  superior  old  Grammar  Schools  in 
the  country,  if  they  came  up  to  the  standard  of 
education,  should  all  be  affiliated,  as  it  were,  to  the 
LTniversity.  The  promoters  had  commenced  with  a 
fund  of  50,000/.  to  start  with.  It  had  not  yet  been 
decided  where  the  colleges  were  to  be  situate,  or 
where  the  University  was  to  have  its  centre.  All 
the  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously,  and  local 
committees  were  appointed  in  each  town  in  which 
meetings  were  held. 

Leeds  Church  Extension  Fund. — This  fund 
now  exceeds  the  sum  of  48,0001. ;  and  we  trust 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
six  months,  within  which  the  secured  25,000Z.  was 
to  be  raised,  50,000/.  will  be  secured.  The  sub- 
scribers will  shortly  be  convened  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  canvassing  committee  and  to  organize 
the  society. — Leeds  Intelligencer. 

Adders  in  Lauderdale. — These  venomous  rep- 
tiles, which  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  moors  in 
Lauderdale,  have  been  unusually  numerous  during 
the  past  season,  and  shepherds  and  farm  servants 
have  frequently  come  upon  them,  basking  in  the 
sun  on  some  knowle  near  a  dyke  or  a  juniper  or 
heather  bush.  As  an  instance  of  their  plentiful- 
ness,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  one  farm  no  fewer 
than  seven  were  killed  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  large  size,  measuring  fully 
three  feet  in  length.  Although  they  have  been  so 
common,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  serious  effects 
resulting  from  their  hites.— Scotsman. 

[November  1.] 

Lancashire  Distress. — The  Central  Relief 
Fund. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  yesterday. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  presided.  Hon.  Sec.  Mr.  Raw- 
linson,  C.E.  was  also  present.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
reported  that  2301.  7s.  5d.  had  been  received  during 
the  past  week,  and  that  the  balance  in  the  bank 
was  101,667/.  16s.  Ud. 

In  Brewer's  Volume  of  Letters  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  we  find  some  startling  information  on 
the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Officers  of  State.  The  Lord 
Chancellor's,  for  example,  was  200/.  a  year,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  100/.  The  pay 
of  the  army,  in  all  its  grades  and  capacities,  is  here 
also  ;  then  the  price  of  gunpowder  (foreign  affairs 


at  this  time  having  precedence).  Then  come  the 
wages  of  mechanics  and  ordinary  labourers.  A 
day's  work,  according  to  the  Statute  6  Henry  VIII. 
chap.  3,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  September,  began  before  five  in  the  morning, 
and  ended  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening. 
During  the  other  months  it  began  with  "  the  spring- 
ing of  the  day  "  and  lasted  till  night ;  and  during 
these  months  no  sleep  in  the  day  was  allowed.  The 
length  of  the  respite  for  meals  was  strictly  pre- 
scribed by  this  statute.  The  rate  of  wages  con- 
tinued with  little  alteration  throughout  this  reign. 
We  have  here  also  the  market  value  of  garden 
produce,  the  remuneration  of  painters  and  car- 
penters, the  price  of  provisions  for  the  navy,  the 
expenses  paid  for  the  victuals  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  building  of  the  Great  Harry  (the  Royal 
Sovereign  of  that  day),  the  expenses  of  Foreign 
Ambassadors  when  at  our  King's  charge,  and  the 
proper  apparel  for  a  Marquis  of  Exeter.  The  items 
are  extraordinary,  and  the  opportunities  for  infer- 
ence infinite. 

Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  'Times  on  "  Old  Clothes  and  what 
becomes  of  them." 

When  the  hawker  working  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts comes  by  with  his  barrow  blooming  with 
flowers,  and  petitioning  for  old  clothes,  old  hats, 
and  old  boots,  &c.  in  exchange  for  them,  the  bar- 
gain seems  so  one-sided  that  most  people  are  only 
too  glad  to  begin  the  barter.  We  all  get  so  sick 
of  frowsy  old  clothes  that  it  seems  almost  a  mercy 
to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  price,  but  to  be  able  to 
translate  them  into  geraniums  and  fuchsias,  &c.  to 
exchange  musty,  fusty  gaberdines  for  fresh  odours 
and  rainbow  hues,  is  more  than  anybody  ever  ex- 
pected to  do.  The  coster  who  initiated  this  subtle 
method  of  weeding  our  wardrobes  must  have  had 
a  special  insight  into  female  character,  ever  ready 
to  exchange  the  solid  and  useful  for  the  brightly 
decorative — at  all  events,  this  almost  poetical 
method  of  filling  old  clothes'  bags  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  means  of 
building  up  a  trade  which  has  now  assumed  enor- 
mous proportions.  The  great  dealers  into  whose 
hands  our  cast-off  skins  ultimately  fall  have  arrived 
at  the  dignified  position  of  merchants.  The  value 
of  their  exports  to  foreign  countries  makes  no  in- 
considerable item  in  our  annual  trade  returns.  The 
streams  of  old  clothes  that  hour  by  hour  are  seduc- 
tively drained,  either  by  floral  exchange,  attractive 
advertisements,  or  by  the  downright  pestering  of 
"  Old  Ikeys,"  culminate  in  the  great  old-clothes 
mart  in  Houndsditch  where  Hebrews  most  do  con- 
gregate. This  inodorous  spot  has  been  so  often 
described  in  popular  works  that  people  are  now 
pretty  familiar  with  it,  by  name  at  least.  But 
having  described  the  fierce  contest  which  ensues 
over  the  mounds  of  old  clothes  therein  daily  de- 
posited, our  social  statisticians  seem  to  have  had 
enough  of  them,  and  have  proceeded  no  further. 
But  the  true  interest  in  the  story  of  old  clothes 
begins  just  at  the  point  where  they  leave  off*.  To 
the  question  of  wdiat  now  becomes  of  them,  we 
might  answer  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
now  about  to  set  out  upon  their  travels,  to  enter 
new  circles  of  society,  and  to  see  life  both  savage 
and  civilized  under  a  thousand  new  phases. 

Those  that  are  intended  to  remain  in  this  country 
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have  to  be  tutored  and  transformed.    The  "  clob- 
berer,"  the  "  reviver,"  and  the  "  translator,"  lay 
hands  upon  them.    The  duty  of  the  "  clobberer " 
is  to  patch,  to  sew  up,  and  to  restore  as  far  as 
possible  the  garments  to  their  pristine  appearance ; 
black  cloth  garments  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  revivers,"  who  rejuvenate  seedy  black  coats,  and, 
for  the  moment,  make  them  look  as  good  as  new. 
The  "  translator's  "  duty  is  of  a  higher  order  ;  his 
office  is  to  transform  one  garment  into  another — 
the  skirts  of  a  cast-off  coat,  being  the  least  worn 
part  of  the  garment,  make  capital  waistcoats  and 
tunics  for  children,  &c.   Hats  are  revived  in  a  still 
more  wonderful  manner  ;  they  are  cut  down  to 
take  out  the  grease  marks,  re-lined,  and  appear  in 
the  shops  like  new  ones.    The  streets  surrounding 
the  old  clothes'  market  are  full  of  shops  where 
these  "  clobbered "  and  "  revived  "  goods  are  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  really  a  stranger  to  the  trade 
would  not  know  but  that  they  were  new  goods. 
There  is  a  department  of  the  market  also  dedicated 
to  old  clothes,  male  and  female,  "  clobbered"  and 
revived.    It  is  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  class  of 
persons  who  frequent  the  men's  market,  and  turn 
over  the  seedy  black  garments,  that  are  doing  their 
best  to  put  on  a  good  appearance — the  toil-worn 
clerks,  who  for  some  social  reason  are  expected  to 
apparel  themselves  in  black,  and  the  equally  care- 
worn members  of  the  clerical  profession,  chiefly 
curates,  whose  meagre  stipends  do  not  permit  of 
the  extravagance  of  new  suits  of  clothes.  The 
ladies'  market  is  a  vast  wardrobe  of  silk  dresses, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  saleswoman,  the  matrons 
of  England  are  more  thrifty  than  we  gave  them 
credit  for.    "  Servants  come  here  to  purchase,  sir  ! 
No,  indeed,  sir,  ladies  worth  hundreds  of  pounds," 
was  the  reply  we  got  to  our  inquiries  as  to  the  class 
of  purchasers.    Black  cloth  clothes  that  are  too  far 
gone  to  be  "  clobbered  "  and  "  revived  "  are  always 
sent  abroad  to  be  cut  up  to  make  caps.  France 
takes  the  best  of  these  old  clothes  for  this  purpose. 
The  linings  are  stripped  out,  and  in  this  condition 
they  are  admitted  duty  free  as  old  rags.  Eussia 
and  Poland,  where  caps  seem  to  be  universally 
worn  by  the  working  population,  are  content  with 
still  more  threadbare  garments  to  be  cut  up  for 
this  purpose.     The  great  bulk  of  our  cast-off 
clothes  of  all  kincls,  however,  find  their  way  to 
two  markets  —  Ireland  and  Holland.     The  old 
clothes'  bags  of  the  collectors  may,  in  fact,  be  said 
to  be  emptied  out  in  the  land  of  Erin,  as  far  as 
the  ordinary  order  of  clothes  go,  while  to  Holland 
only  special  articles  of  apparel  are  exported.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  the  destination  of  the  red  tunics 
of  the  whole  British  infantry  is  the  chests  of  the 
sturdy  Dutchman.    There  seems  to  be  some  popu- 
lar belief  or  superstition  in  that  waterlogged 
country  that  red  cloth  affords  the  best  protection 
against  rheumatism,  consequently  these  jackets  all 
find  their  way  to  the  land  of  dykes.    The  sleeves 
are  cut  off,  and  they  are  made  to  button  in  a 
double-breasted  fashion  ;  thus  remodelled  they  are 
worn  next  to  the  skin  like  a  flannel  waistcoat  by 
all  careful  Dutchmen  among  the  labouring  classes. 
The  Irish  chiefly  favour  corduroys,  and  we  suspect 
the  worn-out  legs  of  British  pantaloons  of  this 
material  are  cut  off  and  converted  into  breeches 
for  Pat.    Where  he  gets  those  wonderful  swallow- 
tailed  coats  with  brass  buttons  is  a  puzzle  to  all 
the  dealers  ;  it  is  very  certain  they  do  not  come 


from  this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  they  are  remnants  of  costume  two  generations 
back.    Our  readers  will  perhaps  have  noticed  the 
special  avidity  the  dealers  in  old  clothes  evince  for 
all  kinds  of  regimentals,  full  dress  liveries.  Volun- 
teers' uniforms,  beadles'  coats,  &c.  Anything 
specially  splendid  in  this  line  is  marked  by  the 
collectors  as  a  sportsman  marks  any  rare  and  bril- 
liantly plumaged  bird,  and  ultimately  it  is  sure  to 
be  bagged  by  them.    One  of  the  largest  dealers  in 
London  in  these  showy  dresses  once  said  to  us, 
seeing  a  Guardsman  going  along  the  street — "  A 
thousand  to  one  that  coat  comes  into  my  hands." 
Eeally  the  inevitability  there  appears  to  be  about 
the  destination  of  these  regimentals,  if  known  to 
their  wearers,  should  make  them  very  uncomfort- 
able.   The  dealers  would,  if  they  could,  strip  them 
off  their  backs  just  as  an  eel-woman  skins  an  eel. 
A  Lord  Mayor's  footman's  full  dress  livery  is 
viewed  by  these  gentry  with  wolfish  eyes.  These 
are  the  great  prizes  of  the  profession,  and  their 
barbaric  splendours  are  destined  for  a  special 
market,  the  South  Coast  of  Africa,  where  nature 
puts  on  her  most  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  great 
ones  of  the  land  are  determined  to  have  something 
to  match.  Travellers  often  tell  us  of  the  marvellous 
appeareance  of  the  chiefs  of  these  parts  when  in 
full  mufti,  but  we  scarcely  expected  to  find  our  old 
clothes'  dealers  the  regular  costumiers  of  these  sable 
dignitaries,  transmitting  regimentals,  laced  liveries, 
and  cocked  hats,  as  regularly  to  them  as  a  London 
tailor  sends  his  clothes  to  his  country  customers. 
And  Mumbo  Jumbo  will  not  be  put  off  with  in- 
ferior articles — the  slightest  blemish  in  colour  or 
inferiority  in  cloth  is  instantly  detected  and  rejected 
by  these  semi-savages,  hence  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  in  catering  for  their  wants.    It  is  just 
possible  that  the  Lord  Mayors  for  these  last  dozen 
years  would  be  able  to  recognise  their  own  sjilendid 
liveries  on  the  backs  of  a  Council  of  these  poten- 
tates, if  they  could  ever  be  got  together  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  We  ourselves  saw  an  assortment 
of  well-preserved  liveries  of  the  heir  to  the  proudest 
throne  in  the  world,  just  being  packed  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  grand  destination  of  all  fine  liveries  we 
have  just  mentioned.    It  should  be  some  solace  to 
the  parish  beadle  that  his  clothes,  instead  of  de- 
scending in  the  social  scale  like  those  of  ordinary 
civilians,  are  destined  to  flame  upon  the  back  of 
some  autocrat,  who  holds  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men  at  his  disj)Osal,  instead  of  only  being  the 
emblems  of  terror  to  poor  parish  boys.    The  vast 
majority  of  the  scarlet  coats  of  our  officers  that  are 
a  little  worn  flnd  their  Avay  to  the  great  annual  fair 
at  Leipsic.    There  is  a  belief  in  the  trade  that  the 
destination  of  this  bright  scarlet  cloth  is  the  cuffs 
and  facings  of  the  civil  officials  in  the  Russian 
Government.    However  this  may  be,  the  fact  of 
second-hand  regimentals  finding  their  way  to  the 
great  German  fair  is  undoubted.    The  pepper-and- 
salt  great-coats  of  our  infantry  go  to  our  agricul- 
tural districts  and  to  the  Cape,  but  the  heavier  and 
more  valuable  artillery  cloaks  find  their  way  to 
Holland,  and  that  country  and  Ireland  absorb  be- 
tween them  the  cast-oft'  clothes  of  the  police. 
There  is  one  odd  item  of  old  clothes  that  has  a 
singular  history.    There  are  still  a  certain  class  in 
the  community  addicted  to  the  use  of  silk-velvet 
waistcoats.    This  class  is  generally  to  be  found 
among  the  Avell-to-do  tradesmen  of  country  towns. 
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The  longevity  of  a  black  silk  velvet  waistcoat  is 
proverbial ;  it  will  not  wear  out.  After  adorning 
the  respectable  corporation  of  some  provincial 
grocer  until  he  is  thoroughly  tired  of  it,  what  does 
our  reader  think  is  its  ultimate  destination — the 
pate  of  some  strict  German  or  Polish  Jew!  In 
obedience  to  a  Rabbinical  law  it  is  not  considered 
right  by  some  of  the  more  conscientious  Hebrews 
to  go  uncovered,  and  these  second-hand  waistcoats 
are  bought  up  to  make  skull-caps  for  their  use. 

But  old  clothes,  after  they  have  served  the  pur- 
poses of  two  or  three  classes  of  society,  are  yet  far 
from  closing  their  career  ;  when  they  have  seen 
their  worst  they  take  altogether  a  new  lease  of 
existence.  As  old  Jason  was  renewed,  in  ancient  I 
story,  by  being  ground  in  a  mill,  so  are  our  gar-  1 
ments  in  the  present  day.  When  old  clothes  are  | 
too  bad  for  anything  else,  they  are  still  good  enough  1 
for  Shoddy  and  ]\Iungo.  it  is  not  many  years  j 
since  Mr.  Ferrand  denounced  the  "devils  dust"'  of  { 
the  Yorkshu-e  woollen  manufacturers  ;  this  dcAT-Fs  I 
dust  arises  from  the  grand  translation  of  old  cloth  j 
into  new.  Batley,  Dewsbury.  and  Leeds  have  been  j 
described  as  the  grand  centres  of  woollen  rags —  ; 
the  tatterdemalion  capitals,  into  which  are  draT\Ti  j 
all  the  greasy,  frowsy,  cast-off  clothes  of  Europe,  j 
and  whence  issue  the  pilot  cloths,  the  Petershams,  ! 
the  beavers,  the  Talmas,  the  Chesterfields,  and  the  j 
Mohairs,  in  which  our  modern  dandies  disport  ! 
themselves.  The  old  rags,  after  being  reduced  to  j 
the  condition  of  wool  by  enormous  toothed  wheels,  | 
are  mixed  with  a  A-arying  amount  of  fresh  wool,  | 
and  the  whole  is  then  worked  up  into  the  fabrics  j 
we  have  mentioned,  which  now  have  the  run  of  | 
fashion.  It  is  estimated  that  Shoddy  and  ISlungo  ! 
supply  the  materials  for  a  third  of  the  woollen  ; 
manufactures  of  this  country.  Here  is  a  grand  j 
transformation.  No  man  can  say  that  the  mate-  1 
rials  of  the  coat  he  is  wearing  have  not  been  already  i 
on  the  back  of  some  greasy  beggar.  In  one  corner  \ 
of  the  "  animal  products  department'-  in  the  South  ' 
Kensington  ISIuseum  the  visitor  can  see  hundreds  | 
of  specimens  of  this  shoddy  and  mungo — a  perfect  i 
resurrection  of  the  old  clothes  from  every  country  j 
in  Europe.  The  cast-off  wardrobes  of  civilized  ; 
man  by  a  law  of  commerce  are  sucked  into  this  j 
country,  and  mainly  into  this  metropolis,  and  in  ; 
return  we  distribute  it  in  perfect  fabrics,  destined  [ 
to  go  once  more  the  round  of  ci\alization ;  woollen  | 
fabrics  are  hard  to  die,  and,  for  all  we  know,  clothes 
are  thus  ground  up  over  and  over  again. 

The  final  destination,  however,  of  all  old  clothes  j 
is  the  soil ;  when  art  can  do  no  more  for  much-  | 
vexed  woollen  fibre  it  becomes  a  land  rag.  j 
•   We  have  pursued  old  clothes  tlirough  so  many  ; 
shifting  scenes  that,  having  run  them  to  earth  at 
last,  here,  perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well  to  leave 
them  ;  but,  no,  they  once  more  reappear  in  our 
beer.    Hops,  we  are  told,  of  a  certain  equality  can- 
not be  grown  without  the  manure  of  land  rags. 
Thus,  the  final  destination  of  old  clothes  after  all 
is  the  human  frame,  and  we  only  finally  lose  sight 
of  them  when,  instead  of  clothing  this  vile  coiyus, 
they  are  transmuted  into  the  body  itself,  as  we 
cjuaff  the  foaming  tankard,  or  the  more  genteel 
bottled  bitter  of  Bass  or  Allsopp. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Heywood, 
a  well-known  clergyman  of  the  last  century,  is  from 
the  jecently  published  life  of  a  contemporary : — 


"  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr.  Heywood 
was  most  remarkable  for  his  eccentricities,  his  gi'eat 
learning  and  wit,  or  his  piety  and  devotedness.  He 
certainly  possessed  all  these  characteristics  in  no 
common  measure.    A  sister  of  my  grandfather,  in 
early  life,  kept  the  house  of  her  relative,  Christopher 
Bull,  who  so  often  entertained  Mr.  Hewvvood.  In 
her  latter  years  she  resided  with  her  brother,  and 
used  to  speak  of  Mr.  Heywood's  appearance  as  very 
I  grotesque,  as  he  rode  up  to  the  house  on  his  old 
j  grey  horse,  which  seemed  little  more  than  skin  and 
!  bone,  attired  in  leather  breeches  and  enormous 
;  J ack  boots,  with  a  large  wig  and  well-worn  coat  to 
:  match.    It  is  told  of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  as 
he  was  riding  into  Cambridge,  he  was  met  by  three 
collegians,  who,  in  their  sunplicity,  thought  to  make 
sport  of  the  cpiaint-looking  figure  they  saw  ap- 
proaching ;  so,  going  a  little  in  advance  one  of 
another,  the  first  said,  as  Mr.  Heywood  came  up, 
'Well,  Father  Abraham  ;'  the  second,  'Well,  Father 
Isaac  ;'  and  the  third,  '  Well,  Father  Jacob.'  Upon 
which  the  good  man  bade  them  stop,  and  thus 
smartly  answered  their  folly  : — '  Young  men,  I  am 
neither  Father  Abraham,  nor  Father  Isaac,  nor 
Father  Jacob,  but  if  you  would  liken  me  unto  any 
Scripture  character,  I  think  I  may  be  compared  to 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  went  out  to  seek  bis 
fathers  asses,  and  lo  I  here  I  have  found  them.'" 

[Novemher  3.] 
The  Aemt. — We  lately  aUuded  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  rumour  that  Lord  William  Paulet 
would  succeed  Sir  James  Scarlett  as  Adjutant- 
General  in  April  next.  We  believe  our  readers 
may  regard  the  appointment  as  sure  to  take  place. 
Although  not  officially  settled,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  tolerably  certain  that  Colonel  W.  C.  E.  Napier, 
Commandant  of  the  Staft'  College,  will  succeed  to 
the  Infantry  Brigade  at  Dublin,  rendered  vacant 
by  Major-Gen eral  Haines's  appointment  to  a  divi- 
sion in  Bengal.  We  believe  that  the  pension  for 
distinguished  or  meritorious  service  rendered  vacant 
by  the  appointment  of  Major-General  J.  E.  Young 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  80th  Eegiment  is  likely  to 
I'-e  conferred  on  ]Maj or- General  J.  E.  Glencaim 
Campbell,  C.B.  formerly  of  the  91st.  Major-General 
Campbell  has  been  nearly  thirty-eight  years  in  the 
service,  and  held  several  commands  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Cafi're  war  of  1845-6-7. — Army  and 
Navy  Gazette. 

Pairing  off  in  Battle. — In  the  course  of 
General  Grant's  attack  on  Lee's  position  on  the 
27th  ult.  some  of  the  men  got  utterly  lost  in  the 
woods.  A  squad  of  our  men,  who  became  separated 
from  the  main  command,  ran  against  a  similar  body 
of  the  enemy.  Neither  party  knew  where  they 
were,  and  a  mutual  agreement  was  entered  into  on 
the  spot  that  they  would  keep  together,  and  which 
ever  among  them  might  happen  to  strike  the  oppo- 
site side  would  surrender.  The  two  parties  ulti- 
mately ran  into  our  lines,  and  we  received  twenty- 
three  prisoners  as  the  result. — New  YorJc  Times. 

A  LxiDY  was  killed  on  the  Brighton  Eai'way 
on  Saturday.  On  the  arrival  of  "the  11.30  up 
train  from  Brighton  at  Horley  station,  a  Miss 
Anderson,  of  Peckham,  who  had  been  staying 
with  some  friends  at  Horley,  and  who  had  just 
previously  been  seen  on  the  platform,  either 
stepped  or  fell  on  to  the  rail,  and  one  of  the 
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•wheels  of  a  fiivt-class  carriage  was  seen  resting  on  | 
her  chesb  as  she  lay  fiice  upwards.  So  soon  as  the 
carriage  was  removed,  the  dead  body  was  picked 
up  ancl  conveyed  to  the  waiting-room.  On  the 
train  reaching  London,  some  servants  who  were 
waiting  made  inquiries  for  a  lady  answering  her 
description,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  who  was 
the  victim  by  this  sad  accident.  Miss  Anderson 
is  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  At  the  inquest,  a 
verdict  was  returned  of  "  Accidental  death,"  one 
objecting  juryman  expressing  his  regret  that  they 
could  not  return  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against 
"  somebody,"  so  as  to  lead  to  an  enforcement  of  the 
widening  of  the  platform  at  the  station. 

The  Profits  of  Corpulence. — Mr.  Banting 
writes  to  the  Times,  stating,  that  in  furtherance  of 
his  pledge  to  the  public,  to  devote  any  profit  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  his  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject to  benevolent  institutions,  and  having  sold 
above  50,000  copies,  he  thinks  it  desirable  and 
prudent  now  to  publish  the  result  as  the  first  in- 
stalment of  such  distribution,  and  says  he  shall  be 
delighted  to  be  able  to  make  a  similar  report  here- 
after. It  appears,  from  the  statement  he  makes, 
that  his  profit,  as  an  author,  was  17 IZ.  3s.  2(^. 
which  he  has  distributed  as  follows  : — To  the 
Printers'  Pension  Society,  bOl. ;  to  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital for  Incurables,  50Z. ;  to  the  British  Home  for 
Incurables,  50Z. ;  to  the  National  OrthojDoedic 
Hospital,  lOl.  10s.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
lOl.  13s.  2d.  for  future  distribution,  with  future 
profits  on  the  further  sale. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  paper  was  received  from  Dr.  Blanchet, 
on  three  curious  cases  of  constitutional  lethargic 
slumber.  One  of  them  was  that  of  a  lady,  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  who,  having  slept  for  forty  days 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  fifty  days  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  during  her  honeymoon,  at  length  had  a  fit 
of  sleep  which  lasted  nearly  a  whole  year,  from 
Easter  Sunday,  1862,  to  March,  1863.  During 
this  long  period,  a  false  front  tooth  had  to  be  taken 
out,  in  order  to  introduce  milk  and  broth  into  her 
mouth.  This  was  her  only  food,  She  remained 
motionless,  insensible ;  and  all  her  muscles  were  in 
a  state  of  contraction.  Her  pulse  was  low,  her 
breathing  scarcely  perceptible ;  her  complexion  was 
florid  and  healthy. 

The  Explosion  at  Erith. — The  vestry-clerk 
of  the  parish  of  Erith,  Mr.  Reeves,  has  received  a 
communication  from  the  Home  Secretary,  to  the 
effect  that  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  public  thoroughfare  passes  on  the 
top  of  the  river  embankment,  and  crosses  the  land- 
ing-stage, close  to  the  door  of  a  powder-magazine, 
being  literally  not  more  than  a  couple  of  yards 
from  it,  and  on  the  same  level.  Also,  that  persons 
have  frequently  been  seen  walking  along  this 
thoroughfare  smoking  pipes.  Sir  G.  Grey,  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  inhabitants  of  Erith  should 
take  immediate  measures  to  divert  such  thorough- 
fare. This  communication  has  been  considered  at 
a  vestry  meeting,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  this  public  way  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
and  that  the  proper  mode  to  prevent  accidents  was 
the  removal  of  the  powder-magazines.  The  river- 
wall  still  requires  constant  attention,  and  forty 
men  are  daily  employed  on  the  spot  to  strengthen 
the  repairs  already  effected. 


Compulsory  Dignity. — Among  the  latest  news 
from  Mexico,  given  by  the  Moniteur,  is  the  rather 
startling  fact  that  General  Castagny — the  same 
who,  when  a  colonel,  made  the  famous  offer  to  the 
Emperor  to  invade  England  to  hunt  for  accom- 
plices of  Orsini — on  taking  possession  of  the  town 
of  Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  New 
Leon,  appointed  a  number  of  natives  to  various 
civil  employments,  and  issued  a  decree,  enacting 
that  any  one  refusing  to  accept  the  place  provided 
for  him  should  be  punished  by  six  months'  impri- 
sonment, "  according  to  law."  The  Temps  regrets 
that  General  Castagny  should  have  omitted  to  give 
the  date  and  the  text  of  the  very  curious  law  on 
which  his  decree  professes  to  be  grounded  ;  and 
adds,  that  "  the  author  of  this  marvellous  law,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  has  paid  a  charming  compliment 
to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  manners  of  the 
Mexican  people  ;  in  France,  it  would  certainly 
never  be  necessary  to  imprison  people,  in  order  to 
make  them  accept  salaried  places."  But  the  key 
to  this  compulsion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
however  the  "  places  "  may  be  offered,  the  "  salary," 
in  all  probability,  will  never  be  forthcoming. 

Sham  Antiquities. — Mr.  Chubb  wites  : — "  A 
friend  has  just  called  in,  to  show  me  three  bronze 
keys,  of  Roman  manufacture,  which  he  purchased 
from  a  navvy,  who  had  dug  them  out  at  the  Thames 
embankment !  On  examination,  I  found  them  to 
be  recent  castings,  with  the  moulding-sand  in  the 
interstices.  I  understand  that  a  number  of  these, 
and  similar  antiquities,  are  on  sale  by  the  indus- 
trious navvies  at  the  embankment." — Builder. 

The  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy. — The  Queen  has 
been  pleased  to  approve  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke's  de- 
signs for  the  restoration  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Savoy,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  burned 
down  last  summer ;  and  the  works  will  be  at  once 
proceeded  with  at  Her  Majesty's  expense,  Messrs. 
Myers  and  Son  being  the  builders.  The  Council 
of  King's  College  have  granted  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  Savoy  (the  Rev.  H.  White)  the  use  of  the 
chapel  of  the  College  for  Sunday  evening  service. 
The  first  service  will  be  held  on  Sunday  evening 
next,  at  a  quarter  past  seven. 

The  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens.— Active  preparations  are  being  made  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  for  the 
annual  show  of  chrysanthemums.  In  the  Inner 
TemjDle  there  is  a  very  beautiful  row  of  the  choicest 
flowers,  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  Paper 
Buildings.  They  are  of  aU  imaginable  colours  and 
sizes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged 
shows  them  off  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
On  the  opposite  side,  by  Harcourt  Buildings,  there 
is  another  row,  but  they  do  not  show  so  well  as 
those  on  the  eastern  side,  on  account  of  the  build- 
ing operations  which  are  going  on.  But  Mr.  Broome 
has  reserved  his  finest  specimens  for  the  northern 
side  of  the  garden,  along  the  whole  extent  of  which 
the  beautiful  flowers  have  been  carefully  covered 
in.  They  are  all  well  developed,  and  are  in  excel- 
lent order,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that 
the  display  of  the  present  year  will  be  equal  to  any 
of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  In  the  Middle 
Temple-gardens,  Mr.  Dale  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  he  has  reared  some  very  splendid  spe- 
cimens, which  will  be  ready  for  public  inspection 
at  the  same  time  with  those  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
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An  Old  Murderer— At  one  point  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  there  is  a  point  that  has  become  a 
terror  to  steamboat  men  ;  and,  in  passing  it,  they 
always  find  some  place  to  secure  themselves  in 
until  the  boat  passes.  At  this  point,  an  old  man, 
sixty  odd  years  of  age,  has  made  it  his  head- 
quarters for  a  long  time  ;  and  the  peculiar  "  crack 
of  his  gun "  is  familiar  to  river-men,  and  sends  a 
thrill  of  terror  whenever  it  is  heard.  He  has  a 
long,  heavy-barrelled  gun,  originally  a  squirrel 
rifle,  which  has  been  bored  out  three  different 
times,  until  now  the  largest  thumb  can  be  easily 
turned  in  the  muzzle,  and  the  aim  of  the  old  man 
is  one  of  deadly  certainty.  The  murderous  sentinel 
is  always  faithfully  upon  his  watch,  and  his  retreat 
has  so  far  baffled  all  attempts  to  catch  him,  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  so  surrounded  with  dense 
swamps  and  deep  ravines.  Well-informed  river- 
men  estimate  that  this  old  man  has  murdered,  in 
this  way,  not  less  than  sixty  persons,  and  yet  he 
performs  his  murderous  work  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness and  vigour  as  when  he  first  commenced. — 
Neiv  York  Daily  Neios. 

[November  6.] 
The  following  official  despatches  as  to  the  battle 
at  Cedar  Creek  have  arrived  by  the  Jura  : — 

Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  10  p.m. 

[6]  "  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  my  army 
at  Cedar  Creek  was  attacked  this  morning,  before 
daylight,  and  my  left  was  turned  and  driven  in 
confusion — in  fact,  most  of  the  line  was  driven  in 
confusion—  with  a  loss  of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery. 
I  hastened  from  Winchester,  where  I  was  on  my 
%vay  from  Washington,  and  found  the  army  betw^een 
Middletown  and  Newtown,  having  been  driven 
back  four  miles.  I  here  took  affairs  in  hand,  and 
quickly  united  the  corps,  and  formed  a  compact 
line  of  battle,  just  in  time  to  repulse  an  attack  of 
the  enemy,  Avhich  was  handsomely  done,  at  about 
eleven  a.m.  At  three  p.m.  after  some  changes  of 
the  cavalry  from  the  left  to  the  right  flank,  I 
attacked  the  enemy  with  great  vigour,  driving  and 
routing  him,  and  capturing,  according  to  the  last 
report,  forty-three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  very 
many  prisoners.  I  do  not  yet  know  the  number 
of  casualties  or  losses  of  the  enemy.  Waggon 
trains,  ambulances,  and  caissons,  in  large  numbers, 
are  in  our  possession.  They  also  burnt  some  of 
our  trains.  General  Kamesur  is  a  prisoner  in  our 
hands,  severely,  and,  perhaps,  mortally  wounded. 
I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  General  Bidwell,  killed ; 
and  Generals  Wright,  Grover,  and  Eicket,  wounded. 
Wright  is  slightly  wounded. 

"  Affairs  at  times  looked  badly,  but,  by  the  gal- 
lantry of  our  brave  officers  and  men,  disaster  has 
been  converted  into  a  splendid  victory.  Darkness 
again  intervened  to  shut  off  greater  results.  I  now 
occupy  Strasburg.  As  soon  as  obtained,  I  will 
send  you  further  particulars. 

"  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Major-General. 

*'  Lieut-General  Grant,  City  Point." 

Secretary  Staunton  telegraphs  as  follows 

"War-Department,  Washington,  Oct.  20. 
"  Another  great  battle  was  fought  yesterday  at 
Cedar  Creek,  threatening  at  first  a  great  disaster, 
but  finally  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Union 
forces,  under  Sheridan,  more  splendid  than  any 


heretofore.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  same* 
day,  the  19th  of  the  month,  that  witnessed  Sheri- 
dan's victory  in  September.  What  the  numbers 
were  that  were  opposed  to  Sheridan  are  not  yet  re- 
ported to  the  Department ;  but  the  boldness, 
vigour,  and  success  of  the  attack  strongly  indicate 
a  heavy  reinforcement  had  been  sent  to  him.  from 
Richmond,  with  the  expectation  of  fulfilling  Long- 
street's  boast,  to  '  smash  up  '  Sheridan.  Longstreet 
was  known  to  be  in  the  valley,  and  had  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army  ;  and  confident  hopes  of 
an  overwhelming  disaster  to  the  Union  army  Avere 
boastfully  expressed,  for  several  days  back,  by  Con- 
federate adherents  in  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

"  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
'  *  To  Major-General  Dix. " 

The  following  telegram,  received  this  morning 
(October  21),  at  the  War  Department,  Washing- 
ton, contains  further  particulars  of  the  battle  at 
Cedar  Creek  : — 

"Cedar  Creek,  Virginia,  Oct.  20. 
"  We  have  again  been  favoured  by  a  great  vic- 
tory, won  from  disaster  by  the  gallantry  of  our 
officers  and  men.  The  attack  on  the  enemy  was 
made  about  three  p.m.  by  a  left  half- wheel  of 
the  whole  line,  with  a  division  of  cavalry,  turning 
each  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  line  advanced. 
The  enemy,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  broke  and 
fled,  and  were  pushed  with  vigour.  The  artillery 
captured  will  probably  be  over  fifty  pieces.  This, 
of  course,  includes  what  were  captured  from  our 
troops  in  early  morning.  At  least  1,600  prisoners 
have  been  brought  in,  besides  waggons  and  ambu- 
lances in  large  numbers.  This  morning,  the  cavalry 
made  a  dash  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  carried  it,  the 
enemy  having  fled  during  the  night,  leaving  only  a 
small  rear-guard.  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  officers  killed  and  wounded  ;  among 
them.  Colonel  Joseph  Thorburn,  commanding  a 
division  of  Crook's  command,  killed ;  Colonel 
Howard  Kitchen,  commanding  a  brigade,  wounded  ; 
Colonel  R.  M'Kenzie,  commanding  a  brigade, 
wounded  severely,  but  would  not  leave  the  field. 
I  cannot  yet  give  exact  details.  Many  of  our  men 
who  were  captured  in  the  morning  made  their 
escape,  and  are  coming  in.  General  Ramesur, 
commanding  a  division  in  Early's  army,  died  this 
morning. 

"  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

"  Lieut. -General  Grant." 

General  Grant's  appreciation  of  the  victory  at 
Cedar  Creek  is  expressed  in  the  following  de- 
spatch : — • 

"City  Point,  Oct.  20,  8  A.m. 
"  I  had  a  salute  of  100  guns  from  each  of  the 
armies  here  fired  in  honour  of  Sheridan's  victory. 
Turning  what  bid  fair  to  be  a  disaster  into  a 
glorious  victory  stamps  Sheridan,  what  I  have 
always  thought  him  to  be,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
generals. 

"U.  S.  Grant. 
"  To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War." 

[a]  The  Cyclone  at  Calcutta.  —  The  agents 
for  Lloyd's  at  Calcutta  have  transmitted  reports 
concerning  the  cyclone,  under  date  October  6,  and 
from  these  the  following  extracts  are  made  : — 
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Previous  to  the  evening  of  the  4th,  there  was 
nothing  threatening  in  the  aspect  of  the  weather. 
The  sky  became  overcast  indeed  that  afternoon, 
and  between  seven  and  eight  p.m.  slight  dri'Zzling 
showers  commenced,  with  lightning  occasionally, 
and  light  and  variable  winds,  which  continued  till 
midnight.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  barometer 
indicated  no  warning  up  to  that  time  ;  but  we  are 
told  that  it  began  to  fall  about  one  p.m.  of  the  5th, 
the  wind  then  being  light  from  the  N.E.  gradually 
freshening,  with  passing  showers  of  rain,  till  about 
ten  A.M.  when  it  became  evident  that  a  cyclone  was 
approaching,  the  wind  having  b}^  that  time  veered 
to  about  E,  From  that  point  it  took  a  southerly 
direction,  gradually  increasing  in  violence,  and  the 
greatest  fury  of  the  hurricane  was  experienced  from 
about  S.E.  at  about  3.15  and  3.30  p.m.  In  Cal- 
cutta the  fixed  moorings  are,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  cyclone,  from  the  point  from  which  it 
came,  caught  the  vessels  full  broadside  on,  and  its 
violence  was  such  as  no  moorings  or  tackle  could 
resist.  Tier  after  tier  of  vessels  broke  adrift,  in 
most  cases  taking  moorings,  buoys,  and  tackle  with 
them,  and  drove  about  in  clusters  of  four,  six,  and 
eight,  entangled  together,  carry  with  them  ships  at 
anchor  in  the  stream,  and  everything  else  with 
which  they  came  in  contact.  Several  went  down, 
and  nearly  all  the  others  drifted  on  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  To  add  to  the  disaster  occa- 
sioned directly  by  the  hurricane,  the  flood  tide  that 
afternoon  was  unprecedentedly  high,  and  all  the 
vessels  which  were  driven  farthest  to  leeward  on 
the  opposite  banks,  as  well  as  several  on  this  side, 
are  up  as  far  as  high-water  mark  of  an  ordinary 
tide,  and  high  and  dry  at  low  water.  Of  these, 
and  they  may  number  from  forty  to  fifty  sail,  we 
fear  that  very  few  can  be  got  off ;  and  altogether 
the  lowest  estimate  we  can  form  at  present  is,  that 
there  are  no  fewer  than  100  ships,  with  their 
cargoes,  in  jeopardy.  The  loss  of  European  life 
has  not  been  great.  We  hear  of  the  loss  of  the 
captam  of  the  Azemia,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  crews  of  one  or  two  other  ships.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  an  immense  number  of  natives 
have  shared  the  fate  of  their  craft  and  perished. 
Much  might  be  done  to  avert  ultimate  loss  were 
appliances  to  an  adequate  extent  in  existence ; 
but,  unfortunately,  tug  steamers,  anchor  boats, 
cargo  boats,  and  river  craft  generally,  have  fully 
shared  in  the  general  destruction. 

The  Calcutta  Englislmun,  of  the  10th  October, 
gives  the  following  account  of  some  of  the  ship- 
wrecks which  took  place.  Of  the  200  ships  in  the 
hiarbour,  only  eight  or  nine  have  escaped  without 
suffering  any  material  damage,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing vessels,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present, 
twelve  have  foundered.  The  Lady  Fmnldin  is 
supposed  to  have  foundered  with  all  her  crew  on 
board,  and  the  Govindpore,  off  the  Bankshall,  also 
went  down.  There  were  nine  men  on  board  the 
latter  vessel  including  the  captain,  who  were 
rescued  by  the  gallantry  of  a  seaman  named 
Edward  Cleary.  The  loss  of  lives  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  500,  300,  and  200  ;  the  latter  number 
may  be  tuken  as  near  the  mark.  The  number  of 
European  seamen  missing  is  about  100. 

A  Calcutta  letter,  dated  October  6,  thus  de- 
scribes the  force  of  the  gale,  and  a  walk  which  the 
writer  had  taken  the  previous  afternoon,  when  he 


thought  the  gale  had  moderated  a  little  :  "  At  the 
height  of  the  storm  no  one  could  guess  What  was 
going  on  beyond  his  o^vn  immediate  vicinity. 
Nothing  could  face  the  wind  for  an  instant,  and 
the  driving  torrents  of  rain  shut  out  everything  a 
hundred  yards  away  ;  whilst  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  itself,  bearing  along  the  sharp  crash  of  tearing 
planks  and  rending  timbers,  the  smashing  of  glass, 
and  the  heavy  thuds  of  falling  masonry,  intensified 
in  its  horror  by  a  peculiarity  I  have  never  before  ex- 
perienced in  the  heai'^^  gales  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  experience  at  sea  or  on  shore.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  no  lull  whatever,  even  for  a  second,  but 
as  I  sat  in  a  house  built  as  strongly  as  an  old  castle, 
and  of  great  size,  it  seemed  as  if,  when  a  lull  might 
have  been  looked  for  at  intervals  in  an  ordinary 
gale,  there  came  as  it  were  the  instantaneous 
shock  as  of  a  solid  blow  delivered  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  building,  and  as  that  passed,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  vast  building  must  succumb, 
and  then  the  hurricane  swept  on  again  with  in- 
creased fury,  until  another  such  shock  hurled  fresh 
fragments  along  every  street.  I  saw  the  boarding 
of  a  circular  wooden  tower,  some  eighty  feet  high, 
strij)ped  off  like  paper,  and  blown  clean  over  the 
neighbouring  houses.  About  half-past  three  I 
fancied  the  storm  was  beginning  to  lull,  and 
thought  I  would  try  to  get  down  to  the  Post-office 
and  the  river.  Within  three  yards  from  the  door- 
way I  was  borne  oft'  my  legs,  as  if  I  were  a  straw 
scarecrow,  arms  and  limbs  all  abroad,  brought  up 
against  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  dropped  into  a 
torrent  which  almost  swept  me  along  the  open 
drain.  Getting  up  with  difficulty,  I  was  pressed 
flat  against  the  wall,  and,  though  v/ithin  an  arm's 
length  of  a  doorway,  it  was  only  by  clutching  the 
angle  of  the  wall,  and  drawing  myself  along  by 
main  strength  I  was  able  to  reach  the  opening,  into 
which  I  was  shot  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  decidedly 
undignified  fashion.  Ordinarily  the  Calcutta  crows 
hold  possession  of  the  streets  and  housetops,  in 
numbers  which  almost  warrant  their  boldness.  They 
had  disappeared,  to  a  crow,  into  all  sorts  of  impos- 
sible shelters,  and  many  a  Calcutta  crow  will  be 
heard  to-day  in  far-off  Sonderbunds.  Thousands 
were  destroyed  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  my  own  little 
difficulty  I  should  have  laughed — if  the  laughter 
had  not  all  been  squeezed  out  of  me — at  the  absurd 
struggles  of  an  ancient  bird,  who  was  being  trundled 
like  a  tumbled  ball  of  feathers,  digging  beak  and 
claws  into  every  available  crevice,  and  feebly  pro- 
testing to  the  last  croak  against  such  unheard-of 
weather." 

Stephenson's  Cab  Fares.— He  was  not  with- 
out his  little  whimsicalities  ;  but  they  were  more 
remarkable  for  amiability  than  eccentricity.  The 
greatest  and  best  paid  trafficker  of  his  day  in  the 
commodity  of  locomotion,  he  could  never  do  other- 
wise than  regard  those  humble  dealers  in  the  same 
article — namely,  cab-proprietors  and  cab-drivers — 
as  an  ill-used  class.  He  always  insisted  on  paying 
cab-fares  by  a  scale  of  his  own.  The  Hansom  was 
his  favourite  vehicle,  and  the  driver  was  always 
required  to  drive  at  a  brisk  pace,  the  remuneration 
being  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  minute,  from  the" 
moment  of  hiring  ;  no  fare  of  course  being  com- 
puted under  a  shilling.  Friends  frequently  ex- 
claimed against  the  extravagance  of  this  penny  a 
minute  rule,  pointing  out  to  him  that  he  did  much 
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harm  by  a  liberality  that  made  the  drivers  dis- 
contented with,  arrangements  which,  while  they 
defended  the  public  from  extortion,  anyhow  allowed 
hackney  coachmen  to  get  a  living.  "  The  law, 
which  you  do  your  utmost  to  make  people  dis- 
contented with,  is  one  that  especially  considers  the 
poor  traveller,"  observed  a  critic,  bringing  his  argu- 
ments to  a  conclusion.  "  Exactly,"  answered  Robert 
Stephenson  warmly;  "and  that's  just  the  reason 
why  rich  travellers  should  not  take  advantage  of 
it." — Jeafreson's    Life  of  Robert  Stephenson.^^ 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  D'Arcy  Thompson's 
new  child's  book  of  "  Fun  and  Earnest ;  or. 
Rhymes  with  Reason  :" — 

THE  WILD-BEAST  SHOW. 

Well,  Grandmama,  to  the  Wild-beast  Show 

Nurse  and  I  have  been  ; 
So,  if  you  '11  let  me  sit  on  your  knee, 

I  '11  tell  you  all  we've  seen. 

A  leopard  we  saw,  that  look'd  like  a  cat, 

A  great  cat  cover'd  with  spots  ; 
I  think  he  was  painted  with  mustard  first, 

And  afterwards  spoilt  with  blots. 

And  a  lion,  just  like  a  big  yellow  dog, 

Was  glaring  behind  his  bars  ; 
His  head  seem'd  a  deal  too  big,  and  his  beard 

Was  twice  as  long  as  Papa's. 

And  a  great  giraffe,  with  a  little  wee  tail. 

And  a  neck  so  long.  Nurse  said 
He  might  have  his  toes  in  the  kitchen-yard, 

And  his  nose  upstairs  in  bed. 

And  swimming  about  in  the  water 

W as  a  great  white  polar  bear  ; 
No  wonder  he  finds  the  weather  too  hot. 

With  such  a  thick  coat  of  hair. 

And  there  were  such  lots  of  monkeys, 

All  sizes,  black  and  brown  ; 
I 'm  sure  they  can  talk,  for  they  seem'd  to  me 

Like  little  black  men  baked  down. 

But  the  great  big  elephant,  Grandmama, 

Seem'd  the  funniest  beast  to  me  ; 
For  he  keeps  two  teeth  outside  his  mouth. 

And  a  tail  where  his  nose  should  be. 

Nurse  call'd  it  his  trunJc ;  but  a  trunk  you  know 

Is  made  to  hold  one's  clothes  ; 
Then  why  put  his  coat,  if  he's  got  a  coat. 

Inside  his  tail  or  his  nose  ? 

Now,  Pussy  and  Rab  have  just  one  tail, 

And  one  tail  seems  to  do  ; 
I  suppose,  Grandmama,  it's  because  he's  so  big, 

That  an  elephant  must  have  two. 

Still,  if  I  were  an  elephant,  Grandmama, 

I  think  I  should  feel  inclined 
To  keep  my  teeth  inside  my  mouth, 

And  to  hang  both  tails  behind. 

But  I 'm  sure  if  all  the  beasts  in  the  show 

Were  oflfer'd  me,  great  and  small, 
I  wouldn't  give  Pussy  or  little  Rab  dog, 

Or  poor  Cockatoo  for  them  all. 

Paris,  Nov.  13. 
A  LADY  residing  'in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  returned 
some  time  since  from  a  visit  she  had  made  in  the 
department  of  Finisterre,  bringing  with  her  a  young 
orphan  girl,  poor,  but  very  pretty,  named  Yvonne. 


S  ,  whom  she  engaged  as  her  waiting-maid. 

Last  month,  a  short  time  after  her  return  to  Paris, 
the  lady  died.  When  the  body  had  been  prepared 
for  the  coffin,  and  was  for  a  short  time  left  alone, 
Yvonne  was  seen  to  go  stealthily  into  the  room, 
lift  up  the  shroud,  and  then  hastily  leave.  The 
first  idea  was  that  she  had  taken  a  ring  which,  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  deceased,  had  been  left 
on  her  finger.  On  examination,  however,  the  ring 
was  discovered  to  be  untouched,  but  a  paper  was 
seen  attached  with  a  pin  to  the  shroud.  On  in- 
spection it  was  found  to  be  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  young  orphan  to  her  mother,  who  died  two 
years  ago,  and  was  as  follows  :  "  My  good  Mother, 

— I  have  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  B  has  made  me 

an  off'er  of  marriage.  As  you  are  no  longer  here,  I 
beg  you  to  make  known  to  me  in  a  dream  whether 
I  ought  to  marry  him,  and  to  give  me  your  consent. 
I  avail  myself,  in  order  to  write  to  you,  of  the  op- 
portunity of  my  mistress,  who  is  going  to  Heaven." 
The  letter  was  addressed,  "  To  my  Mother,  in 
Heaven."  The  person  alluded  to  in  the  letter  is 
one  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  deceased  lady,  who, 
having  been  struck  with  the  good  conduct  of  the 
young  girl,  had  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage. — • 
Galigncmi's  Messenger. 

Paris,  Nov.  11. 
Services  for  Mexico. — The  hireling  troops  for 
Mexico,  denominated  the  Foreign  Legion,  will 
leave  Trieste  for  Vera  Cruz  to-morrow.  The  ar- 
rangements for  giving  brilliancy  to  Maximilian's 
Court  are  also  going  forward.  The  silver  services 
are  now  in  progress  at  the  house  of  Cliristofle,  of 
Paris,  and  the  magnificent  services  of  Minton  china, 
from  the  house  of  Goode  and  Co.  of  London,  were 
forwarded  by  fast  steamer  from  Southampton  last 
week. 

Nov.  12. 

I  Banquet  to  General  Todleben. — The  officers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  gave  a  grand  entertainment 
last  evening  to  General  Todleben,  the  distinguished 
Russian  engineer,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King  Street, 
St.  James's.  Above  100  generals  and  other  officers 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Engineers  came  forward  to 
do  honour  to  the  General.  The  three  dinner  tables 
were  loaded  by  a  superb  collection  of  ornamental 
plate,  supplied  by  Hancock  of  Bond  Street,  the 
cups  and  other  decorations  at  the  upper  table  being 
of  a  military  character.  General  Sir  John  Fox 
Burgoyne,  G.C.B.  presided,  supported  on  the  right 
by  General  Todleben,  and  on  the  left  by  Admiral 
Boutakoff. 

The  following  is  from  Hotten's  "  Slang  Dictionary," 
lately  published,  and  which  contains  much  curious 
information  :  — "  Persons,"  remarks  the  writer, 
"  indiscreet  enough  to  open  their  purses  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  beggar  tribe,  would  do  well  to  take  a 
readily-learned  lesson  as  to  the  folly  of  that  mis- 
guided benevolence  which  encourages  and  per- 
petuates vagabondism.  Every  door  or  passage  is 
pregnant  with  instruction  as  to  the  error  committed 
by  the  patron  of  beggars  ;  as  the  beggar-maAs 
show  that  a  system  of  freemasonry  is  followed,  by 
which  a  beggar  knows  whether  it  will  be  worth 
his  while  to  go  into  a  passage  or  knock  at  a  door. 
Let  any  one  examine  the  entrances  to  the  passages 
in  any  town,  and  there  he  will  find  chalk  marks, 
unintelligible  to  him,  but  significant  enough  to 
beggars.  If  a  thousand  towns  were  examined,  the 
1  same  marks  will  be  found  at  every  passage  entrance. 
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The  passage  mark  is  a  cypher  with  a  twisted  tail  : 
in  some  cases  the  tail  projects  into  the  passage,  in 
others  outwardly ;  thus  seeming  to  indicate  whether 
the  houses  down  the  passage  are  worth  calling  at 
or  not.  Almost  every  door  has  its  mark  :  these 
are  varied.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  cross  on  the 
brick- work,  in  others  a  cypher  :  the  figures  1,  2,  3, 
are  also  used.  Every  person  may  for  himself  test 
the  accuracy  of  these  statements  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  brick-work  near  his  own  doorway — 
thus  demonstrating  that  mendicity  is  a  regular 
trade,  carried  out  upon  a  system  calculated  to  save 
time,  and  realize  the  largest  profits." 

Mr.  Hotten  states  that  beggar's  marks  and  hiero- 
glyphics are  still  abundantly  used  in  most  parts  of 
England. 

"  One  gentleman  writes  from  Great  Yarmouth  to 
say  that  only  a  short  time  since,  whilst  residing  in 
Norwich,  he  used  frequently  to  see  them  on  the 
houses  and  street  corners  in  the  suburbs.  From 
another  gentleman,  a  clergyman,  I  learn  that  he 
has  so  far  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  mean- 
ings of  the  signs  employed,  that  by  himself  mark- 
ing the  characters  □  {Gammy)  and  0  {Flum- 
muxcd)  on  the  gate-post  of  his  parsonage,  he  enjoys 
a  singular  immunity  from  alms-seekers  and  cadgers 
on  the  tramp.  In  a  popular  constable's  Guide, 
giving  the  practice  of  justices  in  i3etty  sessions,  I 
have  recently  met  with  the  following  interesting 
paragraph,  corroborating  what  has  just  been  said 
on  hieroglyphics  used  by  vagabonds  :  '  Gipsies 
follow  their  brethren  by  numerous  marks,  such  as 
strewing  handfuls  of  grass  in  the  daytime  at  a  four 
lane  or  cross  roads  ;  the  grass  being  strewn  down 
the  road  the  gang  have  taken  ;  also,  by  a  cross 
being  made  on  the  ground  with  a  stick  or  knife — 
the  longest  end  of  the  cross  denotes  the  route  taken. 
In  the  night  time  a  cleft  stick  is  placed  in  the 
fence  at  the  cross  road,  with  an  arm  pointing  doimi 
the  road  their  comrades  have  taken.  The  marks  are 
always  placed  on  the  left-hand  side,  so  that  the 
stragglers  can  easily  and  readily  find  them.' " 

[c]  General  Early  and  his  Army. — The  New 
York  papers  of  the  29th  ult.  contain  the  following 
address  by  General  Early  to  his  troops  : — 

"Head-quarters,  Valley  District,  Oct.  22,1864. 
"Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Valley, — I  had 
hoped  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  victory 
won  by  you  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  at  Bell- 
grove,  on  Cedar-creek,  when  you  surprised  and 
routed  two  corps  of  Sheridan's  army,  and  drove 
back  several  miles  the  remaining  corps,  capturing 
eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  1,500  prisoners,  a 
number  of  colours,  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms, 
and  many  waggons  and  ambulances,  with  the  entire 
camps  of  the  two  routed  corps  ;  but  I  have  the 
mortification  of  announcing  to  you  that  by  your 
subsequent  misconduct,  all  the  benefits  of  that 
victory  were  lost,  and  a  serious  disaster  incurred. 
Had  you  remained  steadfast  to  your  duty  and  your 
colours,  the  victory  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  decisive  of  the  war  ;  you  would 
have  gloriously  retrieved  the  reverses  of  Winches- 
ter and  Fisher's  Hill,  and  entitled  yourselves  to  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  your  country.  But 
many  of  you,  including  some  commissioned  officers, 
yielding  to  a  disgraceful  propensity  for  plunder, 
deserted  your  colours  to  appropriate  to  yourselves 


the  abandoned  property  of  the  enemy  ;  and  subse- 
quently those  who  had  previously  remained  at 
their  posts,  seeing  their  ranks  thinned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  plunderers,  when  the  enemy,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  with  his  shattered  columns  made 
but  a  feeble  efi'ort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day,  yielded  to  a  needless  panic  and  fled  the  field 
in  confusion,  thereby  converting  a  splendid  victory 
into  a  disaster.  You  have  thus  obscured  that 
glorious  name  won  in  conjunction  with  the  gallant 
men  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  who  still 
remain  proudly  defiant  in  the  trenches  around 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Before  you  can  again 
claim  them  as  comrades  you  will  have  to  erase  from 
your  escutcheons  the  blemishes  which  now  obscure 
them  ;  and  this  you  can  do  if  you  will  but  be  true 
to  your  former  reputation,  your  country,  and  your 
homes.  Arouse  yourselves,  then,  to  a  sense  of  your 
manhood  and  appreciation  of  the  sacred  cause  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  Yield  to  the  mandates  of 
discipline  ;  resolve  to  stand  by  your  colours  in 
future  at  all  hazards,  and  you  can  yet  retrieve 
your  reputation  and  strike  effective  blows  for  your 
country  and  its  cause.  Let  every  man  spurn  from 
him  the  vile  plunder  gathered  on  the  field  of  the 
19th  ;  and  let  no  man,  whatever  his  rank,  whether 
combatant  or  non-combatant,  dare  exhibit  his 
spoils  of  that  day.  They  will  be  badges  of  his  dis- 
honour— the  insignia  of  his  disgrace.  The  officer 
who  pauses  in  the  career  of  victory  to  place  a  guard 
over  a  sutler's  waggon  for  his  private  use  is  as  bad 
as  the  soldier  who  halts  to  secure  for  himself  the 
abandoned  clothing  or  money  of  a  flying  foe,  and 
they  both  sell  the  honour  of  the  army  and  the 
blood  of  their  country  for  a  jDaltry  price.  He  who 
follows  his  colours  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in 
pursuit  of  victory,  disdaining  the  miserable  passion 
for  gathering  booty,  comes  out  of  the  battle  with 
his  honour  untarnished,  and,  though  barefooted 
and  ragged,  is  far  more  to  be  envied  than  he  who 
is  laden  with  rich  spoils  gathered  in  the  trail  of  his 
victorious  comrades. 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Valley,  I  do  not 
speak  to  you  in  anger  ;  I  wish  to  speak  in  kind- 
ness, though  in  sorrow.  My  purpose  is  to  show 
you  the  causes  of  our  late  misfortune,  and  point 
out  the  way  to  avoid  similar  ones  in  future,  and 
insure  success  to  our  arms.  Success  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  enforcement  and  observance  of  the 
most  rigid  discipline.  Officers,  whatever  their 
rank,  must  not  only  give  orders,  but  set  the  ex- 
ample of  obeying  them  ;  and  the  men  must  follow 
that  example.  If  you  will  do  this  and  rely  upon 
the  protecting  care  of  a  just  and  merciful  God,  all 
will  be  well ;  you  will  again  be  what  you  once 
were,  and  I  will  be  proud  to  lead  you  once  more  to 
battle. 

"  J.  A.  Early,  Lieutenant-General." 

Music  at  Eton. — In  the  course  of  that  portion 
of  their  report  which  refers  to  Eton,  the  Public 
School  Commissioners  remark  upon  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  choral  service  in  the  coUege  chapel, 
except  on  the  afternoons  of  Sundays  and  Saints' 
Days.  The  Commissioners  "  can  discover  no  justi- 
fication at  all  for  the  neglect  to  maintain  a  proper 
choir  and  choral  .service  in  the  chapel.  They 
recommend  that  the  deficiency  be  supplied,  that 
there  be  full  choral  services  on  Sundays  and  Ascen- 
sion Day,  and  on  all  other  days  a  short  morning 
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service,  "  partly  choral."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  this  suggestion.  Eton  is  one  of 
the  feeders  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  any  step 
which  tends  to  familiarize  those  destined  for  the 
church  with  the  use  of  music  in  worship  must  be 
one  in  the  right  direction. 

A  Huge  Bass  Viol. — A  huge  double-bass  is 
mentioned  by  Gardiner  in  his  gossiping  book  of 
"  Music  and  Friends  " — one  made  for  a  person 
named  Martin,  who  kept  a  public-house.  It  was 
so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling  to  let  the  neck  through,  so  that  in  fact  it 
Wiis  tuned  in  the  room  above  the  player ;  the  bow 
was  in  proportion.  Boyce,  a  fine  player  on  the 
instrument,  and  a  tall,  powerful  man,  went  to  see 
and  try  it,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  bow  made  it 
roar  and  vibrate  so  as  to  shake  the  house.  We 
once  found  in  Gloucestershire,  says  the  Beader,  a 
copper  violoncello,  which  made  a  strange  thick, 
booming  noise  ;  very  efi'ective,  no  doubt,  in  the 
village  orchestra.  It  had  been  fabricated  by  a 
local  Tubal  Cain,  because  wooden  instruments  had 
been  found  not  to  stand  the  damp  of  the  building. 

Music,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  become  lost  in  the  most  intricate  perplexity. 
Prolongations,  proportions,  imitations,  puzzles, 
fugues,  made  the  glory  of  the  composer.  There 
was  no  longer  any  attention  paid  to  the  sense  of 
the  words.  A  great  many  masses  were  composed 
to  the  tunes  of  well-known  profane  melodies.  The 
himian  voice  was  employed  as  a  mere  instrument. 
— BanJce's  History  of  the  Popes. 

[November  23.] 
Football. — Old  Etonians  v.  Westminster. 
— This  match  was  played  at  Vincent-square,  on 
Wednesday,  16th  inst.  and  resulted  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  who  obtained  two  games  to  their  oppo- 
nents' one.  The  games  for  Westminster  were 
kicked  by  B.  Preston  and  F.  Giles,  and  that  of  the 
Old  Etonians  by  H.  A.  Hills. 

The  Eoman  Wall. — At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  on  the  17th  ult.  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Tite, 
M.P.  read  an  interesting  paper,  descriptive  of  some 
recently  discovered  remains  of  the  walls  of  Eoman 
London.  He  then  pointed  out  a  few  other  localities 
where  undoubted  Roman  remains  of  these  walls 
were  traceable — viz.  Camomile-street,  the  street 
still  called  London -wall,  and  near  Moorgate.  In 
referring  to  the  history  of  Roman  London,  Mr.  Tite 
pointed  out  that  there  could  have  been  no  walls 
at  the  time  when  Suetonius  abandoned  it,  in 
a.d.  61.  He  quoted  some  Norman  historians,  who 
referred  the  walls  to  a  period  as  late  as  the  Empress 
Helena  ;  but  his  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  they 
dated  about  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Of  the 
distinctly  Norman  work  above  this  level,  Mr.  Tite 
attributed  that  to  the  period  when  Archbishop 
Langton,  and  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
had  failed  in  their  first  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
King  John  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  contained  in 
the  Great  Charter  ;  the  associated  Barons  assumed 
their  arms,  and  with  their  forces  marched  first  to 
Northampton  and  thence  to  Bedford.  They  were 
favourably  received  there  by  William  deBeauchamp, 
and  there  also  came  to  them  messengers  from 
London,  who  privately  advised  them  immediately 
to  go  thither.    On  this  they  advanced  to  Ware, 


and  arrived  at  Aldgate  after  a  night  march,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1215,  the  Sunday  before  Ascension 
Day.  Finding  the  gates  open,  says  Roger  de  Wend- 
over,  they  entered  the  city  without  any  tumult, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  performing  Divine 
service  ;  for  the  rich  citizens  were  favourable  to 
the  Barons,  and  the  poor  ones  were  afraid  to  com- 
plain of  them.  After  this,  the  walls  being  in  a 
ruinous  state,  they  restored  them,  using  the  mate- 
rials of  the  J ews'  houses  existing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  then  destroyed  to  build  up  the  defences, 
which,  as  Fitzstephen  relates,  were  in  a  subsequent 
reign  in  a  high  state  of  excellence.  Mr.  Tite  pur- 
sued his  history  of  the  wall  of  London  through 
its  various  phases  of  ruin  and  revival,  until  the 
patriotic  Lord  Mayor,  citizen,  and  draper,  Ralph 
Joscelyne,  in  1477,  completely  restored  all  the 
walls,  gates,  and  towers,  in  which  work  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Goldsmiths'  and  other  companies, 
and  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  a  member  of  the  Grocers' 
Company.  The  gradual  increase  of  the  necessities 
of  the  citizens  for  more  space,  and  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666,  completed  the  destruction  of  these  once 
important  defences,  and  but  few  remains  now  exist 
to  show  their  extent  and  value.  Mr.  Tite  stated 
that  the  total  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  which  still 
constitutes  the  great  "  City  of  London "  is  only 
about  380  acres.  The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Tite,  was 
illustrated  by  beautiful  drawings  of  the  remains  by 
Mr.  Brass  and  Mr.  Tyerman,  and  was  listened  to 
with  much  attention. 

[November  24.] 
From  the  Guardian. — Bad  Latin  seems  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  Times  and  the  Saturday  Review 
are  the  chief  offenders.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
Times  was  "  hauled  over  the  coals "  for  a  false 
quantity  in  some  Latin  verses  which  it  printed,  and 
for  the  correctness  of  which  it  was  supposed  that 
its  Editor  stood  sponsor.  Again,  the  other  day, 
the  Times  was  to  be  caught  tripping,  when  it 
quoted  the  first  words  of  Juvenal's  first  Satire 
wrongly — "  Usque  ego  auditor  tantum  ?"  In  our 
school  editions  the  word  is  not  "Usque,"  which  will 
not  scan,  but  Semper,  which  will  scan.  But  more 
recently  the  Times  has  given  currency  to  a  para- 
graph relating  to  Bishop  Selwyn,  in  which  it  de- 
signed him  "a  Bishop  in  Puribus" — a  strange 
mixture  between  "  in  Partibus "  and  "  in  Puris 
Naturalibus."  The  Standard,  determined  not  to  be 
behind  the  Times  in  the  badness  of  its  Latin,  last 
week,  in  criticising  the  performances  of  the  Daven- 
port Brothers,  embodied  the  phrase  "  Omnes  contra 
omnibus,^''  the  English  of  which  we  should  much 
like  to  know.  The  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
seems  either  to  ignore,  or  at  least  to  forget  his 
Horace,  to  judge  from  the  following—"  We  may 
just  notice  in  passing,  that  if  Mr.  Clay's  shelf  had 
contained  a  Latin  dictionary,  he  might  have  known 
better  than  to  use  curriculum  for  a  chariot.  The 
courteous  Cicero  would  have  been  dreadfully  puzzled 
at  such  an  expression  as  driving  a  '  curriculum.'' " 
Cicero  may,  or  may  not,  have  used  "  curriculum  " 
in  this  sense,  but  at  all  events  Horace  does,  in  the 
very  first  ode  of  his  very  first  book — 

Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
Collegisse  juvat." 

[Query.~l^  it  quite  certain  that  Horace  meant 
chariot  by  curriculum  ?] 
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[November  21.] 
Marlborough  College. — A  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Marlborough  College  was  held  at  the 
Bounty-office,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  16th  of  November,  the  Eight  Hon.  T. 
H.  S.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  M.P.  in  the  chair.  In 
consequence  of  a  general  wish  expressed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  life  governors  that  the  great 
services  rendered  to  the  college,  from  its  foundation 
to  the  present  time,  by  Mr.  Christopher  Hodgson 
(the  venerable  secretary  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty), 
should  be  recognised  by  some  permanent  memorial 
that  should  associate  his  name  with  the  college,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  "  That  a  scholarship,  to  be 
called  the  Hodgson  Scholarship,  shall  be  given 
annually,  at  the  June  examination,  out  of  the  funds 
of  tho  corporation  ;  the  scholarship  to  be  of  the 
value  of  25?.  tenable  for  one  year  at  the  college  or 
elsewhere,  and  open  to  all  members  of  the  school 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  on 
the  1st  of  January  preceding  the  examination." 

The  Tiger  of  Tasmania. — A  Tasmanian  paper, 
the  Cormvall  Chronich,  states  that  Mr.  Quinn,  who 
is  employed  by  Dr.  Grant,  of  Launceston,  at  a  fixed 
salary  and  3?.  per  skin,  to  protect  the  Woolnorth 
flocks  from  the  ravages  of  the  native  tiger,  lately 
brought  up  ten  skins,  thus  netting  30Z.  in  addition 
to  his  regular  pay.  The  tiger  is  a  most  destructive 
foe  to  sheep.  Though  not  very  swift,  it  is  untiring 
in  its  pursuit,  and  invariably  follows  its  victim 
until  it  secures  it.  The  tiger  is  such  an  epicure 
that  it  "  turns  up  its  nose  "  at  "  cold  mutton,"  and 
declines  to  dine  more  than  once  off  a  sheep  as  long 
as  he  can  secure  another  from  the  flock.  The  ex- 
tent of  havoc  that  ten  of  these  bloodthirsty  animals 
would  consequently  make  in  the  Woolnorth  flocks 
in  a  year  would  be  a  serious  item  to  deduct  from 
the  profits  of  the  station. 

The  Archdeaconry  op  Colchester. — It  is 
understood  that  the  Eev.  W.  B,  Ady,  Kector  of 
Little  Baddow,  Essex,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Burney. 

The  Federal  Blockade. — In  consequence  of 
the  recent  capture  by  a  Federal  cruiser  of  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  while  in 
command  of  a  blockade  runner,  Mr.  Seward  ad- 
dressed representations  through  Lord  Lyons  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  have  led  to  a  strin- 
gent order  on  the  subject.  The  Admiralty  have 
caused  it  to  be  notified  to  the  officers  engaged  in 
the  exciting  and  frequently  profitable '  pursuit  of 
commerce  by  blockade  running,  that  they  cannot 
countenance  such  an  employment  of  their  vacant 
hours.  Although  all  the  officers  referred  to  are  on 
half-pay,  it  was  plainly  most  unbecoming  for  them, 
as  long  as  they  drew  even  half-pay,  to  engage  in 
acts  which  subjected  them  to  pains  and  penalties 
at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  a  friendly  State, 
while  they  w^ere  at  the  same  time  treating  with 
contempt  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
which,  binding  on  all  good  subjects,  had  especial 
claims  to  observance  from  officers  in  the  pay  of  Her 
Majesty. — Anny  and  Navy' Gazette. 

Work  at  Eton. — An  Eton  boy  writes  to  the 
Times.— Sir, — You  often  complain  that  we  Eton 
boys  don't  work.   Now,  is  this  not  in  some  degree 


your  fault  1  If  a  boy  makes  50  runs  in  the  Harrow 
and  Eton  cricket  match  you  immortalize  him,  but 
if  a  boy  is  only  a  good  scholar  and  gets  a  prize 
after  months  of  hard  work  you  take  no  notice  of 
him.  Now,  I  and  two  other  boys  got  the  French, 
Italian,  and  German  prizes  given  by  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  we  are  each  to  receive  lOl.  to  buy 
books  ;  but  we  would  like  better  to  see  our  names 
in  the  Times  than  to  have  a  cartload  of  books.  If 
you  took  more  notice  of  those  that  work  the  num- 
ber of  workers  would  also  increase.  I  send  you 
the  names  of  the  prizemen.       Yours,  &c. 

ETONENSIS. 

French. — Prizeman,  Milner;  2d,  Mr.  de  Grey. 
German. — Prizeman,  Perry ;  2d,  James. 
Italian. — Everard. 

Athletic  Sports  at  Oxford. — Merton  Col- 
lege.— These  annual  sports  took  place  on  Friday 
last  on  Crowley  Marsh.  The  weather  was  very 
unfavourable,  a  strong  wind  from  the  south  some- 
what impeded  the  sports,  which  came  off  in  the 
following  order,  viz. —  Flat  Race,  100  yards. — 
Entries,  Messrs.  Stanhope,  Foster,  Magnay,  Jer- 
voise,  Hartland,  Pickering,  JoUye,  and  King. 
1,  P.  G.  Pickering;  2,  A.  King;  time,  11  seconds; 
won  by  three  yards.  High  Jump. — Entries,  Messrs. 
Shaw,  Jervoise,  Jollye,  Dunlop,  and  .Copleston. 
This  was  well  contested  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  who  cleared 
4  ft.  7  in.  proved  victorious,  Messrs.  Dunlop  and 
Copleston  were  equal  for  second  place,  4ft.  Gin. 
Mr.  Gooch,  the  University  champion  of  last  year, 
who  carried  off  the  prize  for  this  event  against 
Cambridge,  declined  the  contest,  but  for  amuse- 
ment afterwards  jumped  a  height  of  5  ft.  6  in. 
Hurdle  Race,  250  yards,  12  flights.  —  Entries, 
Messrs.  Gooch,  Shaw,  Foster,  Magnay,  Laing,  Jer- 
voise, King,  Copleston,  and  Wasbrough.  Won 
easily  by  Mr.  Gooch  ;  second,  Mr.  King.  Time, 
37  seconds.  Flat  Race,  one  mile. — Mr.  Dalgetty, 
who  possessed  lasting  qualities,  put  on  a  spurt 
when  near  home,  and  won  cleverly ;  Mr.  Whitmore 
second,  Mr.  Hankey  third.  Mr.  Gooch  was  beaten 
100  yards  from  the  winning-  post.  Time,  6  min. 
10  sec.  The  high  wind  lessened  the  speed.  Throw- 
ing the  Cricket  Ball.  —  Entries,  Messrs.  Gooch, 
Stanhope,  Kenny,  Bennett,  Tyssen,  Jollye,  Hankey, 
and  Pesterre.  Won  by  Mr.  Jollye,  who  pitched 
the  ball  the  long  distance  of  1 1 2  yards  ;  Mr.  Kenny, 
second,  96  yards.  Flat  Race,  quarter  of  a  mile. — 
Entries,  Messrs.  Foster,  Gooch,  King,  Dodd,  Dal- 
getty, Wasbrough,  Bennet,  Tyssen,  Pickering,  and 
Pesterre.  Won  lay  Mr.  Pickering  ;  second,  Mr. 
Dalgetty.  Throwing  the  Hammer.— Messrs.  Gooch, 
Foster,  Tyssen,  and  Jollye  entered.  Won  by  Mr. 
Jollye,  60  ft.,  6  in.  Long  Jump, — Entries,  Messrs. 
Shaw,  Jervoise,  Jollye,  Hartland,  Bennett,  Picker- 
ing, and  Hankey.  This  was  well  contested  by 
Messrs.  Pickering  and  Hankey.  Won  b}^  the 
former,  distance,  15  ft.  9^  in. ;  Mr.  Hankey  second, 
15  ft.  5  in.  Steeplechase. — Two  miles  over  a  stiff 
country,  for  which  Messrs.  Gooch,  Shaw,  Foster, 
King,  Eennett,  Tyssen,  Laing,  and  ^^^litmore 
entered.  Mr.  Tyssen  made  the  running,  with 
Messrs.  King  and  Gooch  close  behind  ;  Mr.  King 
came  in  first,  but  in  consequence  of  evading  a  stiff 
fence  was  disqualified,  and  the  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
Tyssen. 
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Death  has  removed  from  amongst  us  during  the 
current  week  two  men  of  jiote  in  their  own  de- 
partments, in  the  persons  of  Hudson  Gurney  and 
J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  Mr.  Gurney  was  a  member  of 
the  Norfolk  family  of  Quakers  and  brewers  :  a 
learned  and  philanthropic,  as  well  as  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  line  of  people.  His  wife  was  one  of 
the  Barclays  of  Ury,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay of  "Apology"  reputation.  He  was  a  collector 
of  books  and  pictures,  a  Fellow  of  many  Societies, 
and  a  trifler  in  literature.  A  little  poem  from  his 
pen,  long  since  forgotten,  called  "  Cupid  and 
Psyche,"  was  based  on  "  The  Golden  Ass." — Mr. 
M'Culloch,  the  son  of  a  Wigtonshire  farmer,  was 
a  journalist  from  an  early  age,  a  writer  on  econo- 
mical questions,  a  professor  for  a  short  time  at 
University  College,  a  compiler  of  Blue  Books,  and 
an  efficient  public  servant  in  the  Stationery  Office. 
The  main  labours  perhaps  of  his  life  were  the  pro- 
duction of  a  "  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation," a  "  Dictionary  of  Geography,"  and  a 
"  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire."  Be- 
sides his  salary  of  1,000/.  a  year  in  the  Stationery 
Office,  Mr.  M'Culloch  enjoyed  a  pension  of  200Z.  a 
year  from  the  Civil  List,  granted  to  him  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  literary  service.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
it  may  be  remembered,  held  a  different  theory  as 
to  the  proper  application  of  the  Civil  List  Pension 
from  that  of  Lord  Palmerston  :  and  he  bestowed 
the  pension  to  reward  public  service,  not  to  alleviate 
private  distress. 

[November  23.] 
The  Eastern  Fisheries. — The  catches  of  her- 
rings off  the  eastern  coast  of  late  have  been  on  a 
very  large  scale.  In  two  days  last  week  1,800 
lasts,  or  23,760,000  fish,  were  landed  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth. Prices  have  ranged  from  -U.  to  141.  per 
last,  averaging  about  91.  per  last.  A  Lowestoft 
report  also  states  tha-t  the  boats  connected  with 
that  port  have  been  prosecuting  the  herring  voyage 
successfully.  Thus,  on  one  day  last  week  220  lasts 
of  fish  were  landed  at  Lowestoft.  Details  such  as 
these  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  enormous  food  re- 
sources of  the  great  deep. 

Pilchards. — It  is  estimated  that  30,000/.  worth 
of  pilchards  have  been  caught  off  St.  Ives  this 
season.  Some  form  of  public  thanksgiving  will 
shortly  be  observed  at  this  and  other  Cornish  fish- 
ing stations. 

Foot  Race. — An  exciting  foot  race  between 
Sergeant  Smith,  59th  Regt.  and  Private  Wheatley, 
2d  battalion  Grenadier  Guards,  came  off  on  the 
Farnborough  Road,  Aldershott,  yesterday,  the 
match  being  for  201.  a  side.  Smith  having  two  yards' 
start  inside  the  mark.  Smith  has  lately  won  for 
himself  the  distinction  of  champion  of  Aldershott 
Camp."  After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  a  start 
was  at  length  effected.  Both  men  ran  well,  but 
Wheatley's  superiority  was  soon  manifested.  At 
fifteen  yards  from  the  winning-post,  he  threw  up 
his  arms,  as  showing  he  was  winning.  Smith  put 
on  a  spurt ;  but  the  guardsman  kept  easily  on, 
and  won  by  about  a  yard.  The  betting  had  been 
in  favour  of  the  sergeant,  and  many  seemed  disap- 
pointed at  the  result.  About  3,000  military  and 
civilian  spectators  were  present,  including  a  large 
number  of  officers.  Sergeant  Smith  took  his  defeat 
in  very  good  style.  His  friends,  however,  complain 


of  the  start  made,  and  say  that  the  guardsman 
gained  an  undue  advantage  by  the  pistol  only 
snapping,  and  Smith,  not  at  first  heeding  this,  but 
"  feeling  "  Wheatley  start,  almost  involuntarily  did 
so  himself. 

Rare  and  Valuable  Books. — A  portion  of 
the  library  of  an  eminent  collector  was  yesterday 
disposed  of  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and 
Hodge,  at  their  house  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
It  comprised  fine  copies  of  some  of  the  rare  Shake- 
speare quartos,  and  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  second 
folio,  and  many  rare  books  in  early  Italian  and 
general  literature.  Amongst  them  were  :  Kempis 
(Thomas  a)  De  ITmitation  de  Jesus  Christ— Tra- 
duction, par  le  Sieur  de  Beliil,  Puer  de  Saint  Val 
(L.  I.  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy),  plates  by  Audson,  &c. 
8vo.  large  paper,  fine  copy  in  old  French,  red  mo- 
rocco, gilt  edges,  from  the  library  of  Queen  Henrietta 
of  France  (wife  of  Charles  I.),  with  her  cipher  and 
the  arms  of  England  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides 
and  back,  in  red  morocco  case,  Paris,  1663  ;  an 
interesting  relic,  sold  for  700  francs  in  Debure's 
sale — 34/.  10s.  (Lilly).  Catholicon  sive  Granmiatica 
et  Lexicon  Lingute  Latinse,  2  vols,  folio  ;  first  edi- 
tion, and  the  fifth  book  printed  with  a  date.  Fine 
copy,  ruled,  red  morocco,  super  extra,  broad  borders 
of  gold,  silk  linings,  &c.  in  a  case — Moguntise  (Gu- 
tenberg), 1460.  The  rarity  of  any  specimen  of 
Gutenberg's  types  is  well  known  to  every  amateur, 
and  although  considered  indispensable  to  collectors 
of  the  t}'pography  of  the  fifteenth  century,  few  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  even  a  leaf  by  the 
inventor  of  printing.  The  Catholicon  of  1460  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
acquisitions,  and  the  prices  paid  for  it  (1,600  francs 
in  Leon  d'Ourches'  sale,  62  guineas  at  Sir  Mark 
Sykes',  58  guineas  Willetts',  &c.)  prove  the  fact. 
The  great  increase  in  its  value  of  late  years,  owing 
to  copies  occurring  being  secured  for  public  libra- 
ries, rendered  the  present  opportunity  of  a  truly 
fine  book  one  not  to  be  neglected,  as  no  other, 
might  present  itself  for  many  a  long"  day — 108/. 
(Toovey). 

New  Zealand.— By  proclamation  in  the  New 
Zealand  Gazette,  under  date  August  22,  the  native 
title  to  the  Waitotara  block  of  land,  in  the  province 
of  Wellington,  which  is  estimated  to  contain  about 
40,000  acres,  is  declared  extinguished.  All  con- 
tinues quiet  in  the  Waikato,  the  powerful  tribes  of 
this  district,  the  principal  promoters  of  the  struggle, 
having  apparently  abandoned  their  country  to  the 
military  settlers,  who  are  being  located  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Several  companies  of  the  2d  Regt. 
Waikato  Militia  are  receiving  their  allotments  at 
Kihi  Kihi,  in  the  fertile  settlement  of  the  rebel 
chief  Rewi,  now  the  main  upholder  of  the  war.  So 
undisputed  is  our  possession  of  the  Waikato,  that 
the  chain  of  redoubts  by  which  communication 
with  the  front  has  been  maintained  is  being  done 
away  with,  and  Drury,  Rhodes  Clearing,  the  Queen's 
Redoubt,  Pukeimu,  and  other  stations,  the  names 
of  which  the  public  have  become  familiar  with, 
will  soon  be  heard  of  as  military  stations  no  more. 
Though  there  is  peace  throughout  Waikato,  and 
along  the  east  coast,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  it 
seems,  that  the  soldiers'  work  is  yet  completed.  A 
campaign  on  the  west  coast,  on  the  once-thriving 
district  of  Taranaki,  is  inevitable.  There  the  Mao- 
ries  have,  as  yet,  had  it  nearly  all  their  own  way. 
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Our  forces  have  suffered  defeats,  and  at  present 
they  are  still  cooped  up  within  lines  of  fortifica- 
tions. It  was  the  Taranaki  tribes  who  commenced 
the  war,  and  General  Cameron  has  now  to  terminate 
it  by  subduing  them.  The  only  bodies  of  natives 
openly  in  arms  against  us  are  now  congregated  in 
this  locality  ;  for  the  remnant  of  the  Waikatos, 
with  their  "  King,"  Matutaera,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Ngatimanipotos,  under  the  celebrated  Kewi, 
have  joined  the  local  septs.  A  runanga,  or  council 
of  the  leaders,  has  been  held  within  gunshot  of  our 
lines,  with  what  result  is  not  known.  Delegates 
from  the  followers  of  the  mad  prophet  of  Wanganui 
were  present,  and  it  appears  certain  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  induce  these  fanatics  to  act 
in  the  organized  movement  against  us.  The  British 
forces  at  Taranaki  are  still  being  strengthened. 
The  50th  Regiment,  it  is  expected,  will  leave  Auck- 
land at  once  for  the  new  theatre  of  hostilities. 
General  Cameron  is  about  proceeding  to  the  spot 
himself  without  delay ;  and  as  soon  as  fine  weather 
sets  in,  this,  in  all  probability,  the  final  campaign 
of  the  New  Zealand  war,  will  be  initiated.  On  the 
12th  of  September,  Auckland  was  thrown  into  a 
considerable  state  of  excitement  by  the  escape  of 
the  Maori  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  200,  the 
most  of  whom  were  captured  at  Rangiriri,  from 
the  Island  of  Kawau.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
Miranda  to  get  up  steam,  which  she  did,  and  sailed 
from  the  harbour  with  the  Governor  on  board,  and 
in  pursuit,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  fugitives.  It  is 
said  that  about  the  time  the  prisoners  escaped 
some  Maori  crafts  were  seen  cruising  about  the 
Kawau.  "  It  is  quite  possible,"  says  the  Southern 
Cross,  "  that  the  main  body  may  have  sailed  direct 
for  the  Thames.  Landed  at  the  Thames,  they 
would  be  with  friends,  and  could  with  less  trouble 
join  Thomson,  who  would  receive  them  with  open 
arm_s." 

A  DREADFUL  accident  has  occurred  at  Tunis 
to  a  number  of  officers  and  men  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Orlando.  The  afflicting  tidings  reached  Malta 
by  the  French  steamer  Du  Trembly  that  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  above  ship  had  been  upset  in  a  squall, 
by  which  no  less  than  eight  of  her  officers,  three 
seamen,  and  a  marine  lost  their  lives.  All  the 
men-of-war  in  port,  including  the  French  frigate 
Cacque,  immediately  hoisted  their  flags  half-mast 
high,  and  a  like  testimony  of  regret  and  mourning 
was  shown  by  many  of  the  merchant  ships  in 
harbour  as  soon  as  the  lamentable  event  became 
more  generally  known.  The  following  are  the 
particulars  of  this  catastrophe  :  It  appears  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  inst.  a  cutter,  having  on 
board  the  following  officers — Lieut.  Still,  Surgeon 
Wood,  Capt.  Pritchard,  R.M.,  Midshipmen  De 
Gama,  Fielding,  and  Kemble,  Master's- Assistant 
Hadrill,  and  Assistant-Paymaster  Stratford,  to- 
gether with  four  seamen  and  one  marine,  left  the 
ship  on  a  picnic  party,  and  while  returning  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  under  sail,  a  sudden  squall 
struck  the  boat  when  about  a  thousand  yards  from 
the  shore,  and  upset  it.  Seeing  that  all  hope  of 
assistance  was  impossible,  one  of  the  seamen  struck 
out  for  the  shore,  and  was  the  only  man  saved. 
He  was  found  the  next  morning  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  m  a  state  of  nudity,  in  an  Arab  hut, 
by  another  cutter  of  the  Orlando,  which,  in  tow  of 
the  French  frigate  hivincihU's  steam-launch,  had 


been  sent  in  search  of  the  missing  boat.  Up  to 
the  last  accounts,  nothijig  else  had  been  found  but 
a  jacket  belonging  to  Mr.  Fielding  and  a  portion 
of  the  mast  of  the  boat,  notwithstanding  the 
Orlando  and  gunboat  Tyrian  had  been  searching 
under  steam  for  the  missing  bodies. 

The  Great  Fire  inBermondsey. — The  great  fire 
which  occurred  at  Dockhead,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  25,  proves  to  be  most 
disastrous,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of  valuable 
merchandise  and  property  which  is  destroyed.  Five 
warehouses  or  magazines,  two  of  them  being  very 
large,  stored  with  valuable  commodities  of  various 
kinds,  and  belonging  to  one  firm  of  wharfingers, 
have  been  destroyed  with  all  their  contents,  and 
the  place  presents  an  extraordinary  spectacle  Of  the 
devastation  and  havoc  which  was  wrought  in  a  few 
hours.  The  scene  of  the  fire  is  known  as  Meriton's 
Wharf,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Barry  Brothers, 
which  abuts  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  spacious  creek 
or  tidal  basin  called  St.  Saviour's  Dock,  running  at 
right  angles  from  the  river,  in  the  populous  district 
of  Bermondsey,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
London  Bridge.  On  each  side  of  this  inlet,  huge 
granaries,  mills,  and  warehouses  are  situated,  those 
of  Messrs.  Barry  being  among  the  largest.  One  of 
these  storehouses  alone  which  was  burnt  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  June  last,  contained  commo- 
dities, principally  jute,  valued  at  30,000^.  all  of 
which  was  destroyed  or  materially  injured,  although 
a  considerable  sum  was  afterwards  realized  from 
the  salvage.  Here,  in  the  five  magazines  which 
perished  on  Friday  night,  were  housed  about  20,000 
bales  of  jute,  1,200  bags  of  saltpetre,  1,000  quarters 
of  wheat,  2,000  bags  of  sugar,  2,000  quarters  of  oil 
seeds,  1,000  quarters  of  peas,  57  cases  of  shellac, 
50  cases  of  lac-dye,  24  bales  of  safflower,  and  60 
bales  of  sunn-hemp — the  saltpetre  being  distributed 
over  four  of  the  warehouses,  and  stored  in  the  base- 
ment parts.  There  were  other  commodities,  but 
those  just  enumerated  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the 
stock.  The  Messrs.  Barry  themselves  estimate  the 
damage  from  the  fire  at  from  60,000Z.  to  70,0007. 
but  expect  the  amount  to  be  materially  reduced  by 
salvage.  Of  the  buildings  themselves,  the  value 
of  which  is  estimated  at  about  10,0007.  only  a  few 
bare  walls  remain,  and  these  are  so  shattered,  partly 
by  repeated  explosions  of  saltpetre  during  the  con- 
flagration, that  they  will  all  have  to  be  taken 
down.  Indeed,  several  of  them  have  fallen  of 
themselves  since  the  fire,  and  the  men  engaged  in 
extinguishing  it  have  had  to  run  for  their  lives. 
The  firm  in  respect  of  the  five  warehouses  alone 
were  insured  to  the  amount  in  the  whole  of  10,900Z. 
The  merchandise  destroyed,  and  which  was  in- 
finitely more  costly  in  the  aggregate  than  the  build- 
ings which  contained  it,  would  be,  according  to 
custom,  insured  by  the  merchants  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. Six  other  warehouses  there  belonging  to 
the  same  firm,  and  stored  with  commodities  of 
equal  value,  were  saved  intact  from  the  destruction 
at  one  time  threatened  them,  as  was  also  a  large 
granary  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  James  Yogan,  by 
the  conspicuous  exertions  and  gallantry  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  headed  by  Captain  Shaw. " 
By  chance  or  by  the  exertions  of  the  brigade,  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  Barry,  with  all  their  books  and 
pajDcrs,  and  two  dwelling-houses  belonging  to  them, 
were  likewise  saved,  while  all  around  perished. 
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Letter  No.  1^ 

CAIRO. 

Cairo,  March  10. 

We  are  again  left  alone.    D         and  his  party 

are  off  across  the  Desert  to  J erusaleni,  and  we  shall 
in  a  few  days  proceed  on  to  Alexandria.  They  have 
had  a  time  of  busy  preparation,  and  not  a  day  to 
be  lost,  as  they  wish  to  reach  J erusalem  by  Easter. . 
Since  then  we  have  visited  most  of  the  sights  of 
Cairo.  First  we  went  to  see  two  of  the  ancient 
mosques,  which,  like  the  mosque  of  Omar,  may  be 
visited  without  a  firman.  The  first  was  the  mosque 
of  Sultan  Tooloon — a  very  ancient  building,  as  f\ir 
as  I  can  learn  contemporary  in  date  with  our 
Norman  era,  but  having  pointed  arches  :  these 
arches  are  both  massive  and  lofty,  unlike  any  other 
Arabic  work  that  I  have  seen,  and  reminding  me 
•  rather,  in  their  grandeur  and  solidity,  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  The  whole  building  is  an  extensive 
open  square,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
mosque,  and  the  other  three  sides  are  almshouses, 
the  occupants  of  which  are  required,  in  return,  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  Sultan. 

From  thence  we  went  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Hassan,  again  a  very  grand  and  massive  pile,  but 
more  arabesque  in  character.  Here  I  had  to  take 
off  my  shoes.  The  entrance  is  through  an  im- 
j)osing  arch,  and  the  mosque  inside  consists  of  a 
small  open  square,  paved,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
middle.  Instead  of  the  usual  colonnade  of  pillars, 
each  side  opens  with  one  grand  and  lofty  archway 
into  a  wide  recess  :  in  the  principal  of  these,  and 
opposite  the  entrance,  stands  the  tomb  of  Sultan 
Hassan,  separated  off'  by  a  high  carved  screen,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome.  This  is  his  chapel,  in 
which  prayers  are  said  for  his  soul ;  and  on  great 
occasions  it  is  hung  with  many  lamps. 

'My  visit  to  these  two  mosques  greatly  exalted 
my  ideas  of  ancient  Arabic  architecture.  The 
Moorish  work  in  Spain  is,  for  the  most  part,  grace- 
ful, elegant,  and  elaborate  ;  but  here  is  the  rugged 
grandeur  and  imposing  beauty  of  some  of  our 
earlier  Gothic  buildings. 

Our  next  visit  was  made  to  the  citadel,  situated 
on  an  eminence  above  the  town,*and  commanding 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. As  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  court  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  on  the  right,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes.  I  have 
but  little  sympathy  with  the  Mamelukes — they 
deserved  their  fate  ;  j'-et  I  could  not  but  look  with 
interest  on  the  spot  where  so  many  brave  men  were 
betrayed  and  helplessly  shot  clown,  and  specially 
the  gap  in  the  still  half-ruinous  wall,  where  the.  one 
bold  horseman  spurred  his  steed  to  the  desperate 
leap,  and  escapecl.  Above,  on  the  summit  of  the 
citadel,  lies  the  stern  old  man  himself,  in  the  scene 
of  his  crimes  and  of  his  power.  He  lies  buried 
under  a  stately  tomb  in  a  side-chapel  of  the  superb 
mosque  which  is  building,  or  rather  built,  around 
him,  and  now  being  finished  from  the  ample  funds 
he  left  for  the  purpose.  Like  most  of  the  modern 
mosques,  it  is  built  on  the  model  of  St.  Sophia  of 
Constantinople,  the  great  feature  of  which  is  the 
lofty  dome.  The  dome  of  Mehemet  All's  mosque 
is  richly  painted  and  illuminated,  and  is  hung 
with  many  chains  of  blue  and  gold,  from  which 
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lamps  are  to  be  suspended.  The  walls  inside  are 
lined  throughout  with  a  rich  yellow  alabaster  ;  and 
the  whole,  when  complete,  will  present  a  gorgeous 
appearance.  The  old  Pasha's  palace  is  close  by  ; 
it  is  painted  in  the  stiff  fashion  of  an  Italian 
villa,  and  did  not  provoke  my  admiration  ;  but 
the  ambassadors'  saloon  is  worth  seeing  :  it  is 
a  fine  room,  with  an  illuminated  dome  ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  receptions,  for  which  it  is  still  used, 
must  be  most  brilliant.  We  rode  round,  on  our  re- 
turn, by  the  cemetery  and  the  tombs  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. They  are  the  usual  dome-shaped  buildings 
so  common  among  Eastern  tombs  ;  and  the  burial- 
ground  itself  is  a  hateful  place,  full  of  ruined 
graves,  the  receptacle  of  the  garbage  of  Cairo,  and 
the  abode  of  innumerable  mangy  dogs.  It  made 
one  shudder  to  think  of  being  buried  in  such  a 
place. 

Our  next  visit  was  made  to  the  gardens  of 
Shubra,  the  favourite  resort  of  Mehemet  Ali.  A 
pretty  ride  of  an  hour,  through  a  broad  avenue  of 
acacias,  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  garden, 
which,  with  its  lodge  and  gateway,  covered  with 
green  creepers,  recalled  the  ideas  of  our  own  fresh 
green  gardens  at  home.  Being  admitted,  we  en- 
tered on  a  broad  pathway,  lined  on  either  side  with 
trim  green  hedges,  and  planted  with  numerous 
orange-trees.  The  garden  is  of  stiff  character,  the 
paths  straight  and  converging  to  centres,  in  which 
are  arbours,  seats,  and  fountains.  It  is  well  kept 
throughout,  and  very  pretty,  but  not  free  from  the 
defect  which  spoils  all  foreign  gardens  to  my  eyes 
— the  absence  of  green  turf.  The  orange-trees, 
instead  of  springing  out  of  the  fresh  greensward, 
look  as  if  they  were  planted  in  a  well-kept  fallow- 
field  :  this  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  climate. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  garden  is  the  pleasure- 
house  of  the  old  Pasha.  It  is  a  large  square-shaped 
building,  some  150  yards  in  length,  and  lOO  yards 
in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a  wide  marble  corridor, 
handsomely  painted.  The  centre  space  is  occupied 
with  a  large  lake,  now  dry  and  destitute  of  water, 
but  furnished  with  innumerable  fountains,  from 
which  it  might  be  filled  at  any  time.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lake  rises  a  small  garden,  and  a  light  six- 
oared  boat  lies  ready  to  be  launched.  On  every 
side  are  nymphs,  dolphins,  crocodiles,  and  lions' 
heads, — fountains  of  all  forms,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  sound  of  many  Avaters,  and  a  delightful 
freshness  in  the  air.  At  each  corner  of  the  building 
are  apartments  richly  furnished  with  carpets,  cur- 
tains, tables,  and  chau's,  after  the  European  fashion ; 
but  they  seemed  out  of  place  here,  and  unsuited  to 
the  rest  of  the  building.  On  our  return,  we  passed 
along  some  plea'sant  terraces,  from  which  there  is  a 
viev/  over  the  garden  ;  and  the  gardener  presented 
us  with  some  delicious  blood-oranges,  fragrant  and 
freshly  gathered  from  the  trees.  The  oranges  of 
Cairo  generally  are  very  fine  and  sweet ;  they  are 
conmionly  sold  in  the  streets  at  a  dozen  for  the 
piastre. 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  Moslem  Sunday,  we  rode 
in  to  see  the  Howling  Dervishes.  They  assemble  on 
that  day  at  twelve  o'clock  to  perform  their  rites, 
which  I  will  describe  to  you.  At  the  door  of  the 
college  an  old  man  sat,  who  made  us  take  oft'  our 
shoes  ;  and  this  done,  we  passed  through  two  rooms 
into  a  third  :  this  was  a  large  oblong  room,  matted 
all  over  the  floor,  and  the  roof  rising  in  a  dome. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  stood,  in  an  oblong  circle 
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or  lozenge-shape,  about  fifty  men,  most  of  tliem 
common-looking  men,  in  tlie  ordinary  dress  of  the 
people  ;  and  within  the  circle  were  three  men, 
dressed  in  peculiar  robes  and  caps,  the  priests  of 
the  orgies  we  were  about  to  see.  The  devotions 
were  just  commencing  as  we  entered,  and  we  sat 
ourselves  down  under  the  wall,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet  from  the  circle.  Two  men  with  reed  pipes 
began  a  lovv^,  monotonous  air,  to  which  all  the  circle 
responded  with  low  voices,  and  bowing  gently  all 
together  in  time.  The  dragoman  told  us  they  were 
praying,  saying,  "  God  is  good,"  "  God  is  great," 
&c.  They  went  on  thus  bowing  continuously  for 
about  half-an-hour,  the  music  gradually  increasing  in 
time  and  in  sound,  and  the  bowings,  in  proportion, 
becoming  more  rapid  and  more  violent.  The  priests 
in  the  middle  walked  round  within  the  circle,  bow- 
ing themselves,  and  encouraging  the  others  not  to 
flag ;  and  now,  as  the  sound  of  the  pipes  increased, 
a  gon^  was  taken  dovm  from  the  walls,  and  beaten 
in  unison  ;  the  bowings  increased  in  violence,  and 
the  perspiration  broke  out  from  their  faces  ;  another 
gong  was  taken  down  and  beaten  ;  some  began  to 
throve  off  their  turbans,  and  others  to  strip  off  their 
outer  clothes  and  throw  them  on  the  ground.  One 
man  near  me  stripped  naked  to  his  waist ;  his  long 
black  hair,  as  he  bowed  forward,  swept  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  spread  wildly  over  his  naked 
shoulders,  as  he  threw  himself  back ;  his  coun- 
tenance was  frightful,  like  that  of  a  demoniac,  and 
he,  and  some  of  the  others,  uttered  groans  and 
howls  in  unison  with  the  music.  As  I  looked  on 
at  this  scene,  the  thought  crossed  me  forcibly  for  a 
moment,  "  Is  it  safe  to  stay  here  in  the  company  of 
such  wild  fanatics  ?  They  would  think  it,  should 
the  fancy  cross  them,  an  acceptable  work  to  tear  a 
Christian  dog  limb  from  limb."  However,  on  look- 
ing round,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  several 
grave  neighbours  and  spectators,  who  looked  on 
very  placidly,  and  seemed  to  take  the  proceedings 
very  much  of  course,  and  as  rather  edifying  than 
otherwise  ;  accordingly  I  composed  myself,  and 
continued  to  look  on.  At  this  moment  one  of  the 
circle  fell  as  if  he  had  fainted.  The  priest  raised 
him,  soothed  him  for  a  time,  and  then  replaced 
him  in  the  circle  again,  wliere  he  continued  bov/ing 
as  before.  Then  my  half-naked  friend  with  the 
shaggy  black  hair  stumbled  out  into  the  centre  ; 
his  gait  was  unsteady,  his  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and 
he  looked  like  one.  mad  or  d runic,-  or  under  some 
horrible  possession  ;  then  iie  fell  heavily  on  the 
ground  ;  the  priest  raised  him  and  restored  him  to 
the  circle,  when  suddenly  the  music  ceased,  the 
bowings  also  came  to  an  end,  and  the  greater  part, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  theft:  brows  and  ga- 
thering up  their  clothes,  sat  down  on  the  ground  to 
compose  their  brains  and  to  hear  the  Koran.  But 
the  wretched  fellow  I  have  mentioned  went  on  still 
bowing  and  stumblinj?  about,  like  one  drunk,  until 
he  ran  his  head  full  butt  against  the  wall,  with  a 
sounding  blow  that  echoed  through  the  room,  and 
dropped  heavily,  as  one  dead.  Two  of  his  friends 
went  up  to  him,  and,  looking  down  affectionately 
upon  him,  as  though  on  a  person  peculiarly  blessed, 
they  covered  him  with  a  cloak  and  left  him.  We 
also  left  at  the  same  time,  and  returned  to  our 
boat.  As  I  reflected  on  this  strange  scene,  and  my 
mind  went  on  to  the  scourging  parties  in  Spain, 
and  our  ranters'  meetings  at  home,  I  could  not  but 
.feel  how  certainly  religious  liuiaticism  is  a  prevail- 


ing clement  of  our  nature,  and  how  needful  it  is  for 
the  Church,  embracing  all  tempers  and  dispositions, 
to  make  provision  for  this  state  of  mind,  that  it 
may  find  vent  for  itself,  under  just  regulation,  and 
be  turned  to  good  rather  than  evil.  Perhaps  the 
ascetic  institutions  of  the  earlier  Church  may  have 
serv^ed  this  purpose. 

There  has  been  a  frightful  affray  on  the  river 
here.  It  happened  before  our  arrival,  but  I  have 
only  just  gathered  the  particulars.  A  party  of 
Americans,  coming  up  in  their  boat,  had  moored 
on  the  western  shore,  opposite  Boulac,  and  their 
crew  had  carried  off  a  block  of  wood  Avhich  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  villagers,  in  order  to  light 
their  fires  and  boil  their  kettle.  When  they  went 
on  shore  to  track,  the  villagers  had  collected,  and 
would  not  let  them  go  on  till  they  restored  the 
wood.  One  of  the  Americans  was  on  shore,  with  a 
black  servant  and  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and, 
seeing  his  men  stopped  from  tracking,  he  threat- 
ened the  villagers  with  his  gun  ;  but  otliers  whom 
he  did  not  perceive  had  come  round  behind  him, 
who  seized  him  and  wrested  away  his  gun,  and  a 
struggle  ensued.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and 
the  American  party  were  not  all  up  ;  but  one,  just 
dressed,  rushed  on  shore  to  the  help  of  his  friend, 
with  a  six-barrelled  revolver  a,nd  a  large  knife. 
The  Arabs  attacked  him  with  their  sticks  :  he  shot 
down  five  men  successively,  and  stabbed  a  sixth. 
They  then  got  him  down,  wrested  his  pistol  from 
him,  began  beating  him,  and  shot  the  black  servant 
in  the  shoulder.  With  great  difficulty  the  Ameri- 
cans got  back  to  their  boat,  and,  cutting  the  rojjes, 
made  over  to  the  other  side  ;  for  the  Arabs  were 
now  mustering  in  numbers,  and  bringing  out  their 
guns.  All  Boulac  was  in  excitement,  and  the 
Americans  stood  prepared  throughout  the  day,  ex- 
pecting an  attack  upon  their  boat.  Hov/ever,  all 
passed  off  without  further  conflict,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans lodged  their  complaint,  through  their  consul, 
before  the  Pasha.  The  decision  of  the  court  is 
just  given,  and  it  is  declared,  that  as  the  villagers 
were  the  aggressors,  several  of  them  are  to  be  basti- 
nadoed, and  they  are  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills.  The 
black  man  has  had  the  ball  extracted,  and  is  re- 
covering. I  cannot  learn  whether  any  of  the  Arabs 
have  died  ;  but  several  have  fled  from  their  village 
to  escape  from  punishment.  I  met  the  American 
who  shot  doAvn  the  five  men,  and  heard  the  whole 
story  from  him.  He  has  had  three  fingers  broken 
in  the  struggle.  He  is  a  New  Orleans  man,  of 
quiet,  gentlemanlike  manners,  but  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  revolver  to  think  much  of 
the  whole  matter. 

A  second  affray,  with  loss  of  life,  has  happened 
at  Thebes.  Two  boats'  crews  quarrelled  at  a  coffee- 
house in  the  night,  and  one  pursued  the  other  to 
their  boat,  and  attacked  them  there.  The  two 
Englishmen  within,  awakened  by  the  noise,  and 
thinking  they  v/ere  attacked  by  robbers,  rushed 
out  with  loaded  pistols,  and  shot  one  man  dead 
and  wounded  another. 

These  consequences  have  followed  from  the  hasty 
use  of  pistols.  The  p^irties  up  the  Nile  are  chiefly 
composed  of  very  young  men  ;  the  dragoinans  fill 
their  heads  with  lies  about  robbers  and  bad  ]nen"; 
they  carry  loaded  pistols,  and,  in  a  hasty  moment, 
a  trigger  is  quickly  drawn  before  the  results  are 
thought  of.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  believe 
that  life  and  property  are  as  secure,  and  arms  as 
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unnecessary,  in  Egypt  as  in  England  ;  but  tliis  will 
not  be  so  long,  if  more  of  these  affrays  occur  :  these 
two  have  already  caused  a  great  excitement  in  the 
n:itive  mind  throughout  the  country. 

J.  M. 


KACHEL'S  SECEET. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

'  (Continued  from  2Mg&  511.) 
Part  HI. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

No  one  came  near  us  that  day.  No  one  knew 
of  Sinimons's  disappearance  but  the  little  servant, 
who  supposed  that  she  had  gone  for  a  holiday. 
Eachel  slept  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  ap- 
pearing quiet  in  her  Avaking  intervals,  without 
power  or  inclination  to  talk.  Towards  night, 
Margaret  appeared,  to  my  intense  relief  and  joy. 
I  had  been  humiliated  all  day  to  find  how  help- 
less I  was  by  myself;  now  she  set  to  work  to 
do  everything  that  was  required,  in  a  way  that 
made  me  regard  her  with  feelings  of  respect  and 
envy. 

"Miss  Maud,"  she  said,  when  it  was  getting  dark, 
"  you  are  going  to  bed  early,  to  get  a  good,  long 
sleep.  You  look  like  any  ghost.  If  I  was  3^ou,  I 
should  feel  safer  with  that  woman  out  of  the  house 
than  in.it,  anyhow." 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  I  do  ;  but  I  must  go  and  wish 
Rachel  good  night,  and  see  hov/  she  is.  It  is  only 
nine  o'clock,  and  I  did  lie  down  this  afternoon." 

""Well,  I  shp.ll  come  in  for  you  at  ten,"  said 
Margaret,  authoritatively,  and  with  this  peremptory 
announcement  she  allowed  me  to  enter  Rachel's 
room. 

I  thought  she  was  asleep,  and  quietly  moved 
about,  arranging  various  matters  for  the  night,  but 
when  I  turned  to  the  bed,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes,  I  saw  her  sad,  wistful  eyes  fixed  upon 
me.  I  went  to  her  instantly,  and  bending  down, 
asked  how  she  was.  Instead  of  ansv/ering,  she 
said — 

"Maud,  did 3'ou  ever  hear  of  any  one  impatiently 
rejecting  the  path  of  life  Avhich  was  spread  before 
them,  and  taking  the  guidance,  as  they  thought, 
into  their  own  hands  ?" 

I  thought  she  was  wandering  again,  and  was 
dismayed  beyond  measure  ;  but  her  next  words 
reassured  me. 

"  Don't  be  afraid.  I  am  quite  sensible,  and  per- 
fectly well,  I  believe  ;  but  I  have  had  a  blow, 
which,  for  the  time,  I  v/as  too  weak  to  bear  up 
against." 

I  kissed  her.  "  Dear  Rachel,"  I  said,  "  go  to 
sleep  now,  and  talk  to-morrow,  when  you  have  had 
a  night's  rest." 

"  I  would  rather  say  what  I  have  to  say  novv^," 
she  said.  "  I  have  not  been  asleep  this  afternoon. 
You  thought  I  was,  but  I  was  thinking  with  my 
eyes  shut ;  or  rather,  my  whole  life  seemed  to  pass 
before  me  without  any  effort  of  my  will.  Every- 
thing, especially  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years, 
were  placed  in  a  nev/  light,  by  which  I  saw  my 
mistakes.    Oh,  such  great  ones  ! " 


She  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  looked  exhausted. 
I  was  silent ;  afraid  lest  she  should  fatigue  her 
over-wrought  mind  with  the  efi'ort  of  recalling  the 
past,  and  ye.t  anxious  to  hear  anything  that  might 
clear  up  the  mystery  which  had  always  surrounded 
her. 

While  I  waited,  Margaret  came  in  and  whispered 
that  I  must  go.    Rachel  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Is  it  bedtime  ?  Go  then,  Maud.  I  have  been 
very  selfish  not  to  think  of  that  before.  You  must 
come  to  me  in  the  morning  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say." 

"If  it  will  make  you  easier,  Rachel,  I  will  hear 
it  now,"  I  whispered.    "  I  am  not  tired." 

"  No,  no.  Go  and  sleep  ;  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  tell  you  to-morrovv^.    Margaret,  make  her  go." 

And  Margaret,  nothing  loth,  carried  me  oft",  put 
me  to  bed  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  and  returned 
to  Rachel's  room  to  spend  the  night  there. 

The  next  morning  I  went  early  to  Rachel,  and 
found  her  awake,  and  quite  well,  as  she  said  ;  a 
statement  v,diich  was,  however,  belied  by  the  dark 
circles  round  her  eyes,  which  looked  heavy  and 
sleepless. 

"  Now,  Maud,  sit  down  by  me  and  listen." 

I  did  as  she  requested,  thinking  to  myself  that 
I  was  best  fulfilling  Dr.  Lee's  injunctions  that  she 
should  be  kept  quiet,  by  allowing  her  to  disburden 
.her  mind  of  what  was  evidently  pressing  upon  it. 

She  took  hold  of  my  hand.  "  How  cool  and 
pleasant  it  is,"  she  said  ;  and  indeed  her  own 
fingers  were  burning. 

"  Maud,  I  asked  you  a  question  last  night  which 
3^ou  didn't  answer.  I  asked  if  you  ever  heard  or 
knew  of  any  one  refusing  to  live  the  life  God  had 
assigned  them,  and  choosing  another;  marking  out 
for  themselves  a  path  which  they  followed  in  spite 
of  hazards  and  obstacles ;  dreaming  that  they  were 
playing  a  v/orthy  part  to  a  noble  end,  and  at  last 
Avaking  to  find  that  they  have  all  the  while  been 
following  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ? " 

She  spoke  rapidly  and  excitedly  as  she  put  the 
question. 

"  Vv^e  may  think  we  can  change  the  current  of 
our  lives,  but  we  have  not  the  power,"  I  said. 

" No,"  was  the  mournful  answer;  " I  see  it  now 
when  it  is  too  late.  It  has  been  my  history  for 
the  last  twelve  years.  But  to  explain  it  I  must  go 
back  farther  than  that.  All  night  I  have  been 
strugglhig  Avith  myself ;  asking  myself  Avhethcr  I 
could  tell  it  to  you,  the  long-cherished,  loved 
dream — only  a  dream— vanished  and  gone ! "  The 
feverish  ray  in  her  eyes  was  quenched  in  tears. 

I  pressed  her  hand.  "  Rachel,  don't  tell  me, 
unless  you  like.    Wait  till  you  are  stronger." 

"  No,  I  must  tell  you  noAv,  AA^hile  my  mind  is 
made  up.  I  used  to  think  nothing  v/ould  change 
me  from  my  purpose, — I  noAV  feel  as  if  every  breath 
of  air,  any  chance  Avord,  would  unsettle  me." 

I  leant  over  her  and  whispered  :  "  Thou  Avilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee." 

"  Ah,  if  I  could  stay  my  mind  upon  anything  ! 
But  it  is  all  tossed  and  troubled.  Well,  w^hen  you 
have  heard  my  story,  perhaps  you  aa^U  see  why. 
My  childish  recollections  are  all  of  grandeur  and 
luxury.  I  never  had  a  home.  It  is  true  I  had  a 
father  and  mother,  nurses  and  toys  in  abundance  ; 
but  I  remember  no  sweet  caresses,  no  loving  words, 
such  as  I  have  envied  you  for  being  able  to  treasure 
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up  ill  your  inemoiy.  The  want  of  these  things 
made  me  grow  up  hard  and  self-contained. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  ten  years  old. 
When  I  was  nineteen,  and  I  had  learned  to  despise 
and  loathe  the  hollo wness  of  my  life,  without 
knowing  where  to  look  for  a  remedy,  the  crash 
came,  as  I  knew  it  must  sooner  or  later,  and  we 
were  beggars.  I  almost  rejoiced,  as  I  thought  that 
now  I  would  work  to  support  myself  and  my 
father,  and  get  away  from  the  false,  artificial 
society  which  I  scorned.  I  did  not  know  the 
worst  then.  I  soon  learnt  it  from  tongues  which 
were  only  too  glad  to  bear  to  the  daughter  the 
knowledge  of  her  fether's  shame." 

She  paused,  and  I  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  but 
she  persisted. 

"  They  told  me  that  our  ruin  was  owing  to  fraud, 
and  a  long  course  of  dishonesty  and  wrong,  which 
had  enriched  us  at  the  expense  of  otliers,  and  had 
now  fallen  on  the  heads  of  its  perpetrators  :  and 
when,  burning  with  indignation,  I  rushed  to  my 
father,  and  implored  him  to  refute  the  calumii}^,  I 
saw  in  a  moment  that  it  was  truth.  I  said  nothing, 
and  uttered  no  word  of  reproach  ;  but  from  that 
time  I  hated  not  only  the  sin,  but  the  sinner. 
You  shudder,  Maud  ;  you  will  turn  from  me  more 
completely  when  you  know  everything.  Cannot 
you  guess  it  without  my  having  to  tell  you  ?  My 
father  was  the  jDartner  of  your  father,  whose  ruiif" 
and  death  were  caused  by  him." 

I  held  her  hand  tighter  as  she  struggled  to  with- 
draw it.    My  poor  Kachel ! 

"  I  found  this  out ;  not  at  the  time,  but  after- 
wards, v/hen  I  had  for  some  time  been  living 
abroad  with  my  father.  I  went  through  tortures 
as  I  saw  him  daily  and  nightly  haunting  the 

gaming-tables  at  H  ,  one  day  losing,  another 

gaining ;  still  feverishly  going  on,  and  sometimes 
bringing  home  companions  whose  very  presence  I 
felt  to  be  pollution. 

"  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  Simmons,  v/ho 
had  been  my  nurse,  was  the  only  servant  who  re- 
mained with  us  after  our  ruin.  She  stayed  out  of 
pure  affection  for  me,  and  Avas  my  only  comfort 
and  protection  at  this  miserable  time.  It  was  then 
that  I  first  heard  of  your  existence,  Maud. 

"  I  had  wandered  out  among  the  fir-v/oods  which 

surrounded  H  ,  trying  to  find  some  relief  for 

my  sorrows  and  perj)lexities  in  the  soothing  beauty 
of  Nature,  when  I  came  to  a  seat  placed  at  the 
edge  of  a  steep  declivity,  and  which  commanded  a 
lovely  view.  I  sat  down  and  was  lost  in  a  n^elan- 
choly  reverie,  when  I  was  roused  by  the  approach 
of  a  party  of  English  visitors,  consisting  of  two 
ladies,  and  a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  who  sat  do-wai 
on  one  end  of  the  bench  I  occupied.  Their  con- 
versation did  not  rouse  me  till  I  heard  the  name 
of  Ramsay  mentioned  ;  then  I  started  and  listened. 

"  One  lady  said  to  the  other — '  The  poor  child 
was  utterly  penniless,  but  of  course  now  her  fortune 
is  made.'  To  which  her  companion  responded,  in 
a  tone  of  pity — '  Poor  little  thing !  What  a  pitiful 
story !  I  used  to  know  Sir  Claude  Ramsay,  but  I 
never  met  his  brother.  Had  he  no  child  but  this 
one  daughter  ? ' 

"  '  No  ;  one  doesn't  pity  the  Grays,  but  these 
poor  Ramsays,  dying  and  leaving  this  girl,  and 
such  a  sad,  solemn-looking  little  creature — it  is 
heartbreaking ! ' 

" '  Aunt/  here  broke  in  the  boy,  who  had  ap- 


jDarently  been  only  intent  upon  throwing  stones  over 
the  precipice,  '  I  think  Mr.  Gray  is  the  most  to  be 
pitied  by  far.' 

"  '  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  of  course  he  is  in  reality. 
But  you  have  not  seen  poor  little  Maud,  as  I  have. 
She  haunts  me  with  her  jDale  face  and  her  great 
eyes,  so  unnaturally  grave  for  a  child,  and  the  lost, 
vague  look  with  which  she  moves  and  speaks.' 

" '  I  should  like  to  see  her,'  said  the  boy,  earnestly. 

" '  I  wish  Mr.  Gray  could,'  replied  his  aunt.  '  I 
think  he  would  know  what  remorse  was  then,  and 
never  rest  until  he  had  made  some  sort  of  restitu- 
tion, if  it  were  possible.' 

"  I  could  bear  no  more.  I  pulled  down  my  veil, 
and  rising,  walked  away  unobserved  by  any  of  the 
party,  who,  you  will  have  guessed,  were  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  Lady  Charrington  and  Kennedy 
Edv/ardes. 

"  From  that  moment  one  idea  took  possession  of 
my  mind.  Restitution — it  should  be  effected  by 
some  one — if  not  by  my  father,  then  by  me.  Your 
image,  as  Mrs.  Wilbraham  had  described  it,  with 
your  pale  face,  and  lost  look,  came  between  me 
and  the  light  of  heaven,  blotting  out  all  that  was 
fair  and  bright,  and  darkening  it  with  the  hue  of 
guilt.  My  father  came  in  that  evening,  elated  by 
some  large  winnings  he  had  made  at  play,  and 

talked  of  leaving  H  and  going  on  to  iBaden. 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  1  said  :  '  Father,  do 
you  know  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  are  both 
dead?' 

"  He  turned  pale.    '  Dead  !  no  ;  who  says  so  1 " 

"  '  I  overheard  it  to-day.' 

"  '  What  did  they  die  of  ? '  he  asked,  slowly. 

"  '  They  died  of  the  ruin  which  you  inflicted 
upon  them,'  I  said  ;  '  of  broken  hearts  which  you 
caused ;  and  their  only  child  is  a  helpless,  penniless 
orphan,  made  so  by  you.'  My  voice  was  choked 
by  shame  and  indignation,  and  I  left  hiiii  without 
answering  his  questions. 

"  I  went  to  Simmons.  I  sat  up  with  her  half 
the  night,  planning  and  consulting.    I  told  her  I 

would  leave  H  that  night  and  go  to  England. 

I  determined  to  devote  my  life  to  repair,  as  far  as 
I  could,  the  wrongs  my  father  had  inflicted  upon 
you.  She  agreed  to  all  I  proposed ;  said  she  would 
go  with  me,  and  help  me  in  whatever  I  undertook. 
She  had  a  niece  living  in  London,  who  let  lodgings, 
and  would  take  us  in  until  our  plans  were  matured. 

"  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  ftither,  telling  him  of 
my  resolution,  but  not  where  I  was  going.  I  was 
afraid  of  his  following  me,  and  compelling  me  to 
live  with  him.  Simmons  and  I  left  the  place  early 
the  following  morning,  before  my  father  was  up, 
and  travelled  to  England. 

"  Who  can  tell,  if  I  had  followed  duty,  instead 
of  the  mad  dictates  of  my  own  pride  of  will,  from 
what  abyss  of  degradation  I  might  have  saved 
him  ! " 

She  stopped,  greatly  agitated ;  and  I  was  scarcely 
less  so. 

I  comprehended  now,  for  the  first  time,  what 
her  life  must  have  been  all  the  years  I  had  known 
her.  No  wonder  she  had  been  called  austere,  that 
she  had  shrunk  from  all  companionship,  and  had 
desired  to  be  alone. 

Presently  she  recovered  herself  and  went  on. 

"  Before  I  quitted  the  house,  I  knelt  down  and 
registered  a  solemn  vow  before  God  that  I  would 
devote  all  my  energies  to  the  furtherance  of  my 
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purpose.  It  was  an  impious  vow,  for  I  made  it 
with  a  heart  full  of  passionate  defiance  of  the  law 
of  God  which  binds  us  to  our  parents,  and  it  has 
not  prospered. 

"  I  found  out  where  Sir  Claude  Eamsay  lived, 
which  was  easy,  as  he  was  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
I  came  down  here,  and  finding  this  house  empty,  I 
took  it,  and  determined  to  give  lessons  in  music, 
which  was  the  only  accomplishment  I  excelled  in, 
hoping  that  in  your  neighbourhood  I  might  in 
some  way  benefit  you. 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  you,  I  found  a  ring  you 
had  lost.  Do  you  remember  ?  I  was  glad.  I  took 
it  for  an  earnest  that  God  was  furthering  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  vow." 

She  paused  again,  and  when  she  resumed,  it  was 
with  a  shaken  voice. 

"  I  thought  so  again,  when  you  came  and  asked 
me  to  teach  you  music  ;  but  I  had  resolved  never 
to  touch  any  money  from  you  or  yours,  and  when 
your  uncle  refused  my  services  with  this  stipulation 
attached,  he  did  not  shake  the  second  part  of  my 
resolution.  This  was  to  lay  by  all  the  money  I 
could  possibly  get  together,  for  your  future  use. 
You  did  not  want  it  then,  but  you  might  at  some 
time  to  come.  Here  again  I  was  favoured,  as  I 
thought,  by  Heaven. 

"  I  should  have  told  you,  that  when  I  had 
arranged  to  come  here  I  wrote  to  my  father, 
giving  him  the  name  and  number  of  the  street 
where  Simmons'  niece  lived,  but  saying  nothing  of 
my  present  residence  or  mode  of  life.  The  day 
after  my  interview  with  Sir  Claude  about  the 
music,  a  letter  was  forwarded  tome  from  Germany, 
with  an.  enclosure  of  fifty  pounds.  My  father  wrote 
to  say  that  he  had  embarked  in  some  successful 
speculations,  and  was  fast  making  a  fortune  ;  the 
money  was  for  my  own  use,  and  he  should  send 
me  more  from  time  to  time.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
he  imagined — that  he  wished  it  to  benefit  you  in 
some  way,  though  he  never  mentioned  your  name. 
He  added,  that  although  I  had  cast  him  off  so 
easily,  he  could  not  quite  so  readily  forget  or 
abandon  me — (and  my  heart  was  not  softened, 
Maud!) — that  some  day  he  should  come  to  England, 
and  that  perhaps  then  I  should  be  as  ready  to  share 
his  good,  as  I  had  been  to  abandon  his  ill-fortune. 
The  words  cut  me,  but  I  thought  no  more  about 
them,  when  the  momentary  pain  they  inflicted  was 
past. 

"  I  received  more  remittances,  as  time  went  on. 
In  three  years  he  had  sent  me  as  much  as  five 
hundred  pounds.  How  carefully  I  hoarded  it ! 
Not  even  to  Simmons  did  I  betray  the  existence 
of  the  money,  which  I  kept  and  gloated  over  as 
any  miser  might  have  done.  When  it  amounted 
to  the  sum  I  have  named,  I  became  anxious  to 
place  it  in  safer  keeping  than  my  own.  I  went  to 
London,  and  invested  it  in  your  name.  I  did  not 
touch  one  penny  of  it,  but  lived  entirely  on  the 
proceeds  of  my  music  lessons.  Poverty,  and  even 
hardship  were  welcome  to  me.  I  had  a  stern 
pleasure  in  feelmg  that  they  were  my  deliberate 
choice  for  your  sake.  Eestitution — I  used  to  wake 
from  sleep  sometimes  with  that  word  upon  my 
lips.  Don't  interrupt  me,  Maud ;  I  shall  soon 
come  to  the  end.  Well,  more  remittances  came. 
At  first  as  quickly  as  before,  then  more  slowly, 
then  they  altogether  ceased.  I  imagined  that  my 
father  was  in  England,  and  I  dreaded  each  day  to 


see  him  appear.  He  did  find  me  out,  and  came 
and  asked  for  a  hiding-place.  He  was  broken 
down,  deeply  in  debt,  degraded  and  miserable  ; 
but  there  was  an  almost  childish  weakness  about 
him,  both  in  mind  and  body,  which  awoke  my 
compassion,  and  appealed  to  the  filial  feelings,  so 
long,  as  I  thought,  extinguished  in  my  breast. 
•  "  He  showed  emotion  when  he  saw  me,  and  then 
he  came  as  a  suppliant.  I  was  not  altogether  lost 
to  natural  feeling,  and  I  sheltered  him,  and  with 
Simmons's  contrivauce  kept  his  presence  as  secret 
as  possible.  I  don't  think  any  one  but  Dr.  Lee  and 
Miss  Edwardes  had  any  suspicion  of  his  existence. 

"  But- he  wanted  money.  He  knew  I  must  have 
some,  and  that  it  had  come  from  him,  and  he  first 
demanded  it  as  a  right,  and  then  begged  for  it 
abjectly,  as  a  favour.  I  withstood  him  in  both 
instances.  I  boldly  avowed  that  I  had  it,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  designed.  I  reminded  him  of 
you,  told  him  my  object,  and  showed  him  that  by 
assisting  me  to  carry  it  out,  he  was  lightening  his 
conscience  of  at  least  part  of  the  heavy  weight  it 
must  bear.  There  were  moments  when,  overborne 
by  my  passionate  representations,  he  yielded  to 
me,  and  seemed  glad  of  my  inflexibility.  But 
when  it  came  to  sobs  and  tears  ;  when,  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  he  would  actually  kneel  to  me 
for  possession  of  what  I  would  thankfully  have 
given  him,  if  it  had  been  mine  to  give — oh, 
Maud  !  You  can  never  knov/  the  agony  I  en- 
dured ! 

"  Many  a  time  have  I  had  to  suffer  threats  of 
personal  violence,  easier  to  bear  than  the  tearful 
entreaties,  and  to  harden  myself  by  thinking  of 
my  vow,  when  my  heart  was  bursting  !  Often 
have  I  risen  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  gone 
to  assure. myself  of  the  safety  of  t"he  money,  in  the 
nervous  dread  that  its  hiding-place  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

"  Simmons  must  so  often  have  overheard  my 
father's  entreaties,  that  I  was  obliged  to  reveal  to 
her  the  existence  of  the  money,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  keeping  it  concealed.  I  thought  it  as 
safe  with  her  as  with  myself. 

"  I  took  in  needlework,  w^orking  far  into  the 
night  that  I  might  have  enough  for  my  father  and 
myself,  without  breaking  into  the  precious  hoard. 
I  even  added  to  it  from  time  to  time,  until  at  last 
my  wish  was  accomplished,  and  it  amounted  to 
another  five  hundred. 

"  He  used  to  take  what  I  gave  him,  leave  me, 
and  return  again,  when  his  purse  was  drained,  to 
ask  for  more. 

"This  time  his  absence  has  been  a  long  one. 
You  had  become  homeless  a  second  time,  and  I 
had  given  you  a  home.  Ah  !  when  you  came  into 
my  house  that  winter  morning,  my  heart  bounded 
with  as  much  joy  as  it  ever  felt,  or  will  feel  now 
'in  this  world. 

"  To-day  I  was  to  have  added  the  money  to  what 
•was  abeady  invested.  Thank  God !  That  first  sum 
at  least  is  safe  !  When  I  opened  my  travelling 
bag,  where  I  had  put  it  the  previous  night,  ready 
for  my  journey,  it  was  gone." 

CHAPTEE  VII. 
When  Eachel  had  finished  speaking,  she  put 
her  hand  with  a  timid,  humble  gesture  upon  my 
head,  which  was  bent  down  so  as  to  conceal  my 
face. 
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"  Maud,"  she  said,  "  speak  to  me  !  I  know  my 
whole  life  has  been  one  grievous  wrong  and  mis- 
take. I  see  it  now.  Bat  consider  how  I  was  tried, 
and  how  I  have  suflfered." 

I  lifted  my  head  and  looked  at  her.  Yes,  she 
had  suffered  indeed.  No  one  could  see  that  wan 
face,  those  v/orn  features  and  melancholy  eyes,  and 
the  silver  threads  that  had  already  begun  to  mingle 
with  the  dark  hair  on  her  temples,  without  know- 
ing it.  It  may  sound  cold  and  hard-hearted,  but 
my  first  thought  as  she  had  spoken  of  her  vow,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  had  accomplished  it,  was  a 
selfish  one.  I  had  felt  angry  and  humiliated  that 
she  should  have  made  me  the  object  of  a  life-long 
wrong.  But  now  I  was  ready  to  call  myself  a 
monster  for  the  thought.  Her  purpose  had  been  a 
mistaken  one,  but  she  had  fulfilled  it  with  a  noble 
self-renunciation  that  must  command  respect  and 
admiration.  When  I  considered,  I  could  not  stop 
to  dwell  on  the  exact  line  beyond  which  she  had 
erred,  but  could  only  feel  that  she  far  surpassed 
me  in  miselfishness  and  endurance,  and  had  sacri- 
ficed the  best  years  of  her  life  for  my  sake. 

She  had  waited  patiently  for  my  answer.  I 
lifted  up  my  face  at  last  to  hers,  and  could  only 
say — "  My  dear,  dear  Rachel,  you  must  have  suf- 
fered indeed  !  "  and  kiss  her  again  and  again. 

She  was  crying,  but  this  time  very  quietly,  more 
from  weakness  than  from  any  strong  feeling  ;  that 
seemed  to  have  died  out  of  her  with  the  breaking 
up  of  her  life's  vision. 

"  Now,  Maud,  hear  me,"  she  said,  when  she 
could  speak.  "  My  father  has  writton  to  me  from 
London.  He  says  he  has  had  an  offer  of  a  free 
passage  to  Canada,  and  the  promise  of  a  situation 
there  which  he  is  well  qualified  to  fill,  if — if  he 
can  forego  one  dreadful  habit — for  he  is  a  gentle- 
man by  birth  and  education,  Maud.  I  cannot 
guess  who  can  so  far  have  befriended  him.  He 
writes  to  tell  me  that  if  he  accepts  it,  he  nuist  sail 
in  three  weeks.  He  has-  come  to  lean  on  me, 
Maud,  lately.  He  does  not  imagine  that  I  will 
accompany  him,  for  I  have  never  given  him  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  I  would  act  tov/ards  him  as 
a  daughter  should,  but  he  asks  my  advice.  He  is 
changed,  enfeebled,  afraid  of  himself.  Maud,  can 
I  let  him  go  alone  ?  My  hand  might  save  him — 
my  presence  restrain  and  guard  him.  Tell  me. 
What  ought  I  to  do  ? " 

It  was  touching  to  be  asked  this  by  the  imperious 
Rachel.  "  Go  with  him,"  I  said,  "  there  can  be  no 
question,"  and  then  I  remembered  that  I  was  sen- 
tencing her  to  complete  banishment  from  me,  and 
almost  wished  my  words  recalled. 

But  they  seemed  to  give  her  life.  She  pressed 
my  hands,  and  her  eyes  brightened. 

"  Thank  you,  Maud,  I  will  go.  Perhaps  it  may 
atone  — I  will  try—"  her  lips  moved  as  if  in 
prayer. 

Hers  was  a  nature  that  could  never  live  for  itself 
alone  ;  I  knew  that  she  was  treasuring  up  in  her* 
heart  a  nobler  vow  than  her  former  one,  and  left 
her,  my  heart  full  of  yearning  tenderness. 

She  got  up  and  went  about  the  house  as  usual, 
her  face  expressing  more  rest  than  it  had  done  for 
years.  After  tea,  she  asked  me  to  come  and  sit  in 
the  garden.  We  were  silent  for  some  time,  and 
then  she  softly  said  :  "  Poor  Simmons  !  " 

"  Rachel,  you  can't  be  sorry  for  her  !  " 
Ah,  you  don't  Imovr  how  faithful  she  has  been 


to  me  all  her  life  till  now !  And  I  can't  help  think- 
ing of  those  sobs." 

I  told  her  all  Margaret  had  said  to  me,  and  my 
own  observations  and  suspicions.  She  sighed 
deeply.  "  Well,  let  her  go  !  No  doubt  this  man, 
whoever  he  be,  will  bring  suffering  enough  to  her, 
without  word  or  act  of  mine  adding  to  it.  Besides, 
what  am  I,  to  cast  a  stone  !  " 

"  Rachel,"  I  asked  presently,  "  what  did  Mr. 
Edwardes  know  of  your  affairs  ? " 

"  Only  this.  My  father  had  met  him  at  Baden, 
when  he  was  travelling,  and  knowing  him  to  be  an 
Englishman,  coming  home,  he  entrusted  him  with 
the  first  remittance  he  sent  me.  Mr.  Edwardes 
brought  the  letter  to  Erleswode,  intending  to  send 
it  on  to  its  London  address,  but  accidentally  learnt 
that  I  was  living  near,  and  delivered  it  to  me  him- 
self. I  could  not  avoid  betraying  some  emotion, 
and  I  always  imagined  that  he  guessed  what  I 
desired  to  conceal  from  every  one.  If  he  did,  he 
kept  the  secret  well,  and  I  thank  him  gratefully." 

"  And  Dr.  Lee  ? " 

"  He  knew.  He  saw  and  recognised  my  father 
during  one  of  his  fi^rst  visits  here,  for  he  had  seen 
him  in  former  days  at  Mr.  Ramsay's  house.  He 
has  been  of  great  use  and  comfort  to  me,  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  money." 

"  That  other  money,  Rachel,"  I  said,  hesitatingly. 

"  Well  ? " 

"  You  must  not  mind,  but  I  can't  take  it." 

"  Oh,  Maud,  I  wish  I  could  always  have  seen  the 
right  and  v/rong  as  simply  as  you  do  !  "  was  her 
only  reply,  as  she  looked  intently  at  the  sun,  which 
was  going  down  in  a  cloudlancl  of  softest  amber 
and  purple. 

"  Why  did  you  so  dread  my  knowing  ? "  was  my 
next  question. 

"  Because  I  thought  the  knowledge  would  turn 
you  from  me,  and  I  hungered  f@r  your  affection.  I 
thought  it  would  bring  me  a  blessing,  and  nullify 
the  curse  which  I  felt  might  justly  rest  upon  us. 
I  was  so  lonely,  and  a  little  love  was  the  only  solace 
I  could  hope  for.  Well,  I  shall  carry  that  across 
the  ocean  with  me." 

"  Oh,  Rachel,  my  Rachel !  how  can  I  let  you 
go  ? "  I  said,  putting  my  arms  round  her,  and  lean- 
ing my  face  on  her  breast  to  hide  my  tears. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said,  "  don't  make  it  too  hard." 
She  held  me  close. 

We  were  both  quite  silent  for  some  minutes. 
At  last  Rachel,  unloosmg  my  hands  from  her  neck, 
with  a  gesture  as  if  she  were  renouncing  with  my 
clasp  all  her  past  life,  v/ith  its  purpose,  its  hopes 
and  its  fears,  rose,  and  with  me  still  at  her  side, 
went  indoors. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

Rachel,  I  have  said,  had  renounced  all  the 
hopes  of  her  past  life.  Could  I  do  the  same  ?  was 
the  question  I  now  asked  myself.  I  had  thought 
myself  prepared  to  do  so  while  she  was  left  to  me, 
but  I  never  contemplated  being  bereft  of  her. 
There  was  no  other  course  open  to  me  but  to  give 
up  my  joresent  occupation,  and  go  av/ay,  to  London- 
er elsewhere  as  a  governess,  hovfcver  little  fitted  I 
might  be  for  it.  I  Avould  consult  Dr.  Lee  that  very 
afternoon. 

I  came  to  this  decision  while  walking  to  JNfrs. 
Moore's,  to  give  my  usual  lessons  there.    I  found 
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Hugh  poorly  unci  fretful  as  he  often  was,  and  Nelly- 
more  idly  inclined  than  usual  from  the  effects  of 
her  iDrevious  holidaj''.  Some  coercion  was  necessary 
to  settle  her  to  her  lessons  ;  next  I  tried  to  induce 
Hugh  to  draw,  but  he  was  restless,  and  grew 
feverishly  impatient  over  wrong  strokes. 

•'I  can't  do  it !"  he  said  at  length,  throwing  the 
pencil  down.  "  It's  of  no  ase  trying.  I  shall 
never  do  anything  ;  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  "  and  he 
burst  into  passionate  tears. 

It  was  an  attack  of  nerves  to  which  poor  Hugh 
was  often  subject.  His  organization  was  naturally 
a  very  susceptible  one,  and  rendered  more  so  by 
his  delicate  health,  which  appeared  to  act  upon  his 
nerves  with  painful  acuteness. 

I  quietly  removed  the  drawing,  and  picked  up 
the  pencil.  "  You  are  not  very  well  this  morning, 
Hugh,  so  of  course  you  can't  draw.  No  one  can 
who  is  not  well ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  wish  yourself  dead." 

"  I  am  always  ill ;  I  am  fit  for  nothing,"  he  said 
between  his  sobs. 

"  But,  Hugh,  listen  to  me.  It  is  very  wrong  to 
say  what  you  did  just  now.  You  did  not  mean 
it." 

"  I  did  mean  it,  Miss  Eamsay.   I  often  wish  it." 

"You  wish  you  were  dead?"  I  said,  sitting  down 
by  him,  "  Do  you  ever  consider  what  the  words 
mean  1 " 

"  I  should  be  out  of  every  one's  way,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

"  Come,  Hugh,  that  is  childish.  Your  mother 
does  not  want  you  out  of  her  way,  neither  do  I. 
Come,  let  me  bathe  your  forehead  ;  that  will  do 
you  good.  You  must  try  and  bear  your  cross 
patiently." 

I  addressed  my  words  as  much  to  my  own  heart 
as  to  Hugh,  for  indeed  I  wanted  them.  I  was 
very  unhappy,  and  every  emotion  of  my  nature 
v/as  ready  to  rise  in  rebellion  at  the  prospect  of 
leaving  Erleswode,  and  being  thrown  upon  the 
wide  v/orld  of  strangers. 

I  went  on  bathing  and  thinking,  when  he  sud- 
denly said — "  Miss  Ramsay,  I  don't  think  livmg  is 
very  nice  work,  if  everybody  has  a  cross,  as  you 
call  it,  to  bear.    Have  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  startling  question  from  a  child,  and  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  reply,  until  I  saw  his  eager, 
questioning  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  I  felt  that  I 
must  answer  truthfully  and  simply. 

"  Yes,  Hugh,"  I  said ;  "  I  have  a  cross,  a  very 
sharp,  hard  one  it  seems  to  me  noAV ;  I. feel  as  if  I 
could  scarcely  bear  it." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  I  Vv^ant  something  Avhich  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  get, '  I  said,  "  and  I  feel  very  lonely,"  and  as 
I  made  the  avovral,  my  eyes  sunk  before  his  search- 
ing, innocent  ones,  and  my  colour  alternately 
flushed  and  faded. 

lie  drew  away  his  forehead  from  under  my  hand. 

"  You  are  only  a  woman,"  he  said,  fretfully.  "  I 
should  not  care  how  lonely  I  was,  if  I  could  get 
quite  well." 

"Ah,  Hifgh !  that  is  what  you  want,  and  perhaps 
you  may  never  get  it ;  so  you  see  you  are  like  me 
after  all,  though  I  am  only  a  woman,"  and  I  smiled 
and  tried  to  speak  playfully.  But  he  was  too  much 
in  earnest. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean.  Your 
cross  can't  be  so  bad  as  mine.  You  are  quite  well, 


and  you  are  always  goodtempered ;  you  don't  even 
get  cross  with  Nelly  when  she  is  tiresome.  I  get 
cross  with  everybody  sometimes." 

The  boy  could  not  understand  the  weight  of  a 
trial  not  connected  with  bodily  sufi"ering.  He  was 
too  young  to  attach  any  definite  idea  to  mental 
disquiet,  and  had  all  a  boy's  contempt  for  "  feel- 
ings." I  touched  the  black  dress  which  I  still  wore 
for  economy.  "  I  have  lost  a  dear  uncle  with  whom 
I  lived  most  of  my  life.  I  have  no  father  nor 
mother,  and  am  soon  going  to  lose  the  only  friend 
I  have  left." 

Hugh  was  silent.  The  colour  rose  in  his  face, 
and  I  could  read  in  it  that  he  was  shocked  at  his 
thoughtless  speech,  and  longing,  yet  too  shy,  to 
make  an  [qoology. 

"  Never  mind,  Hugh,"  I  said,  "  you  did  not 
know  all  that.  I  only  told  you,  that  you  might 
try  to  feel  that  I  had  answered  your  first  question," 
and  then,  while  he  v/as  softened,  I  tried  to  shovv^ 
him  how  to  attain  patience,  and  where  to  go  for 
help,  the  patience  and  help  which  I  too  needed,  he 
little  knew  how  sorely. 

As  I  walked  back,  thinking  of  ^Door  Hugh's 
words,  that  "  living  wasn't  very  nice  work,"  I  met 
Marie.    She  seized  both  my  hands. 

"  Here  you  are  !  That  is  right ;  you  are  to  come 
to  luncheon  at  Erleswode,"  she  said.  "  Miss  Gray 
has  been  there,  and  Aunt  V/ilbraham  has  got 
something  to  say  to  you."  And  passively  I  con- 
sented. 

After  luncheon,  Mrs.  Wilbraham  asked  me  to 
come  into  the  library,  as  she  wished  to  speak  to 
me  alone.  I  followed  her  into  the  cool,  shady 
room,  lined  with  books,  which  was  chiefly  Ken- 
nedy's haunt  when  he  was  at  Erleswode,  and  seated 
myself  at  her  request,  while  she  stood. 

'"So  Maud,"  she  began,  "I  hear  that  strange 
Miss  Gray  is  going  to  Canada  with  her  father." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  she  goes  in  three  weeks." 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to'  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  consult  Dr.  Lee  this  afternoon," 
I  said,  my  voice  trembling,  in  spite  of  my  efforts 
to  keep  it  steady.  "  Of  course  I  can't  live  by  my- 
self, so  I  want  to  go  somewhere  as  a  resident 
governess,  if  any  one  Avill  have  me." 

"  And  you  were  not  going  to  tell  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  reproachfully. 

I  said  something  about  not  wishing  to  trouble 
her  with  my  plans  till  they  were  decided  on. 

"And  it  is  precisely  because  they  are  not  decided 
on,  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Maud,  come  and 
live  with  me.  Marie  is  fond  of  you,  and  since  this 
unfortunate  affair  of  hers,  has  constantly  lamented 
your  present  mode  of  life,  which  prevents  her  from 
seeing  anything  01  you.  Your  friend  is  going 
away.  Will  you  consent  to  come  and  make  your 
home  at  Erleswode  ? " 

This  proposal  took  me  entirely  by  surprise,  and 
I  did  not  quite  understand  the  terms  on  which 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  made  it.  "  You  would  not  like 
me  to  go  and  come  as  a  daily  governess,"  I  said, 
timidly. 

Mrs.  Wilbraham  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
"  You  don't  understand.  I  ask  you  to  come  and 
be  my  adopted  daughter,  just  as  your  poor  uncle 
looked  upon  you.  I  am  sure  he  would  wish  it. 
You  will  be  a  companion  for  Marie,  and  we  shall 
all  get  on  famously  together,  I  know  ; "  and  she 
bent  down  and  kissed  me  affectionately. 
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I  could  not  be  insensible  to  her  generous  kind- 
ness, though  I  was  shocked  to  find  myself  trying 
to  discover  a  motiye  for  it,  and  instantly  stifled 
the  thought.  And  yet  a  rush  of  longing  delight 
came  OA^er  me  as  I  thought  of  the  friends  and  plea- 
sures which  I  should  meet  if  I  became  an  inmate 
of  Mrs,  Wilbraham's  house.  It  was  a  delight 
which  I  felt  I  must  turn  resolutely  from — a  strange 
warning  of  my  instinct,  which  told  me  that  there 
was  danger  to  my  peace  of  mind  in  going  there. 
All  my  life  Kennedy  Edwardes  had  been  crossing 
my  path  at  intervals  till  I  had  learned  to  watch 
for  his  reappearance.  Should  I  ever  get  that 
"  something  "  of  which  I  had  told  Hugh  ?  Ah, 
no  !  And  it  was  time  now,  with  unrelenting  hand, 
to  cut  away  the  cord  which  was  winding  itself 
round  me,  before  it  grew  too  strong  for  me.  I  felt 
too  that  when  there  were  no  ties  of  relationship  to 
give  any  claim,  I  ought  to  live  independently,  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so.  And  yet  it  was  very  hard 
to  have  to  refuse  ;  so  hard  as  to  take  away  for  the 
moment  all  power  of  reply. 

"  Why  are  you  sighing  so  deeply  ? "  asked  Mrs, 
Wilbraham. 

"Because  I  am  so  afraid  you  will  think  me  both 
unwise  and  ungrateful." 
"  In  what  way?" 

"Because  I  cannot  accept  your  kindness,  dear 
Mrs.  Wilbraham,"  I  said,  rising  and  trying  to  speak 
calmly.  "  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  independent  if 
I  can,  and  that  I  should  lose  all  self-respect  if  I 
were  to  give  way  to  the  temptation  of  living  in 
idleness  with  you.  If  you  will  let  me  come  to  you 
as  to  a  home  during  my  holidays,  I  shall  be  most 
grateful.  I  shall  never,  never  forget  your  kindness, 
but  I  cannot  do  more  indeed," 

I  had  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor  while 
speaking,  afraid  of  the  effect  of  my  words  ;  now  I 
raised  them  fearfully  to  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  face,  and 
saw  it  clouded  with  displeasure. 

"  So  you  have  imbibed  your  friend's  ridiculous 
notions  of  independence  and  pride,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  for  your  own  sake," 

I  was  hurt  at  her  tone,  but  roused  by  the  allusion 
to  Rachel,  and  was  about  to  speak  in  her  defence, 
when  Kennedy  entered.  He  was  going  to  retreat 
on  seeing  us,  when  Mrs.  Wilbraham  called  to  him. 

"  Kennedy,  come  and  listen  to  Miss  Ramsay's 
declaration  of  independence.  I  have  been  begging 
her  to  make  Erleswode  her  home,  and  she  declines; 
she  would  rather  be  independent,  and  prefers  being 
a  governess." 

I  was  ready  to  shed  tears  at  the  angry  sarcasm 
of  her  voice,  but  I  would  not  suffer  my  emotion  to 
master  me  before  Kennedy,  if  I  could  help  it,  and 
remained  with  my  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  my 
cheeks  tingling.  To  my  surprise  he  spoke  in  my 
defence,  and  with  something  of  Marie's  quickness 
of  tone. 

"  No  one  can  blame  Miss  Ramsay  for  that,  aunt ; 
we  all  prefer  being  independent.  I  think  the  de- 
cision does  her  honour." 

"  Indeed  !  I  differ  from  you.  Some  people  can 
aff'ord  to  indulge  in  such  notions,  but  others  cannot, 
and  then  they  become  mere  folly.  But  I  shall  not 
try  to  shake  her  resolution,  though  I  own  I  am 
both  hurt  and  disappointed." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Wilbraham I  cried  in  great  distress, 
but  she  had  left  the  room  without  appearing  to 
hear  me. 


Kennedy  came  up  to  me.  "  And  so  you  are  set 
upon  being  a  governess.  Miss  Ramsay  ? " 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?"  I  said,  looking  up,  while 
the  long-repressed  tears  burst  forth.  "  I  cannot 
live  here  in  idleness." 

"  No,"  he  said,  gently,  "  I  don't  think  you  could, 
but  don't  misjudge  my  aunt.  She  is  angry  now, 
because  she  is  so  disappointed  at  your  not  con- 
senting to  live  with  her,  but  she  will  respect  your 
decision  by-and-by." 

I  said  nothing.  I  believe  I  was  hurt  at  his 
acquiescing  so  quietly  in  that  decision,  and  I  know 
I  felt  acute  pain  at  his  seeming  coldness. 

"Have  you  heard  of  any  situation?"  was  his 
next  question. 

"  No  ;  I  must  consult  Dr.  Lee,  I  am  going  there 
— he  will  help  me."  I  moved  to  the  door,  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  the  interview.  But  he  prevented 
me.    He  went  to  the  door,  put  his  back  agahist 

it,  and  said  No,  there  is  no  occasion  to  repeat 

what  he  said,  nor  what  I  answered. 

There  are  moments  in  life  which  are  too  sacred 
to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  others,  and  which 
even  we  ourselves  dare  not  look  at  too  often,  but 
reserve  for  some  quiet  hour  of  lonely  meditation 
and  thankfulness—  for  they  are  holy. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I  SET  out  to  return  to  the  farm,  but  before  I  had 
got  half-way  down  the  drive,  Marie  came  breath- 
lessly after  me. 

"  Maud,  Maud  !  I  never  was  so  delighted  in  my 
life!" 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are,  dear  Marie." 

"  Of  course,  I  am  !  You  are  just  fitted  for  Ken, 
and  I  intend  to  profit  by  the  sight  of  so  much  com- 
bined wisdom.  I  know  he  has  been  dying  of  love 
for  you  these  ten  years.  It  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion why  he  did  not  ask  you  before.  But  do  tell 
me  about  Aunt  Wilbraham ;  is  she  very  out- 
rageous ? " 

"  She  is  very  kind,  but  I  am  afraid  she  doesn't 
like  it." 

"  Of  course  she  doesn't !  Of  course  she  wanted 
Ken  to  marry  some  one  with  heaps  of  money,  and 
a  handle  to  her  name  besides.  It  would  not  have 
mattered  if  she  had  had  red  hair,  and  a  temper 

like  that  "  and  Marie  quaintly  crossed  her  two 

hands. 

I  could  not  help  laughing.  I  M^as  too  happy  to 
take  very  much  to  heart  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  evident 
discomfiture.  It  was  natural,  I  thought,  and  I 
knew  her  real  kindness  of  heart  too  well  to  fear 
much  for  the  future.  The  world  had  brightened 
for  me  indeed  ! 

"  And  now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,"  Marie  con- 
tinued, "  why  Aunt  Wilbraham  would  not  have 
you  to  live  with  us  when  Sir  Claude  died,  and  why 
now,  when  that  wicked  Ken  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  going  again  to  Canada,  she  grew  suddenly 
hospitable." 

"  Oh,  Marie  ! "  I  said,  flushing,  "  did  she  know 
• — did  she  even  guess  then  ?  Oh,  what  have  I 
done  !  what  a  wretch  I  must  be  ! " 

Marie  laughed.  "  You  have  betrayed  yourself 
so  prettily,  Maud  !  No,  she  did  not  guess  any- 
thing then,  neither  did  I.  Dear  me  !  How  shy 
people  are  !  And  I  to  give  you  credit  for  candour ! 
She  was  only  '  prudently  afraid  '  as  she  told  me, 
though  after  all '  there  was  of  course  no  reason  for 
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her  fears,  none  in  the  world.'  Maud,  dear,  I  was 
never  tlie  least  afraid  of  Caroline  Cliarrington.  I 
only  wanted  to  sound  you  after  what  Aunt  had 
put  into  my  head." 

"  That  was  not  fair,  Marie." 

"  And  the  result  was  nothing  but  cool  indiffe- 
rence.   I  own  I  was  disappointed." 

"  Please  don't  talk  about  it,  just  now,"  I  said, 
feeling  that  my  joy  was  too  new  as  yet  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  "it  is  all  so  strange,  I  don't  feel  like  myself; 
I  want  to  be  quiet." 

We  had  come  to  the  lodge-gate,  and  she  became 
instantly  grave,  and  said — "  Maud,  you  will  be 
hajjpy,  and  you  deserve  to  be  so." 

"  Oh,  hush  !  Marie,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying.  No  one  can  deserve  such  happiness, 
and  I,  least  of  all." 

She  went  on — "And  I,  what  have  I  ever  done 
but  trifle,  and  feel  discontented,  and  try  to  get 
clear  of  little  annoyances  by — by  what  I  should 
have  been  the  first  to  condemn  in  another  ?  Maud, 
I  am  ashamed  when  I  look  at  it  all  and  think  of 
you,  and  your  sweet,  quiet  patience." 

"  Indeed  I  was  not  patient.    You  don't  know." 

"  It  was  something  that  represented  that  quality 
very  well,  then.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the 
recipe,"  she  said,  relapsing  into  gaiety.  "  Good- 
bye, Maud.  How  odd  it  will  feel  to  have  a  sister. 
I  begin  to  think  it  is  the  very  thing  I  have  always 
wanted,"  and  she  tripped  lightly  back  to  the  house, 
while  I  crossed  the  joad,  humbled  to  feel  how  in- 
correct was  Marie's  estimate  of  me,  and  almost 
frightened  at  my  sudden  happiness.  I  found 
Rachel  out,  and  Dr.  Lee  waiting  for  me. 

"  Well,  Maud,  I  have  heard  everything.  What 
is  it  you  wish  to  ask  me  ? " 

Something  in  my  throat  prevented  an  answer 
from  coming  readily.  He  placed  a  chair  for  me, 
and  put  me  gently  into  it,  saying  that  I  had  been 
brave  so  far,  and  must  not  be  cast  down  now. 
"  Tell  me  what  you  wanted  to  ask  me  about  ? " 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  want  it  now,"  I  stam- 
mered. 

He  looked  puzzled.  "  Is  there  anything  Miss 
Gray  has  not  told  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes  ! "  Then  seeing  his  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  upon  me,  I  tried  to  shake  off  my  agitation 
and  say  something  intelligible. 

"  It  is  all  altered  now.  He — that  is  Mr.  Edwardes 
—Oh,  Dr.  Lee  !    Dear  Dr.  Lee  !" 

I  could  not  get  out  another  word,  and  there  was 
no  occasion, 

"  Ah  !  Is  it  so?"  was  the  reply.  "  I  have  fore- 
seen it  for  long.  Maud,  dear  child,  it  is  kind  of 
you  to  come  and  tell  me.  It  is  what  I  have  long 
desired  for  you,"  he  said  gently.  "How  wisely 
things  have  been  ordered  !  I  am  very  thankful." 
Then,  seeing  my  agitation,  he  began  to  speak  of 
the  happiness  to  Rachel,  of  Marie,  Mrs.  Wil- 
brahani  and  Kennedy,  of  whom  he  talked  in  such 
terms  of  commendation,  as  brought  happy  tears  to 
my  eyes. 

At  last  he  said — "And  have  you  not  guessed 
who  has  got  this  Canada  appointment  for  Mr. 
Gray  ?  Ah !  I  see  you  do  know.  Yes,  Mr. 
Edwardes  tells  me  that  he  had  known  and  seen 
more  of  him  than  his  daughter  was  at  all  aware 
of.  It  seems  he  met  him  during  this  last  absence 
in  London,  where  he  was  under  an  alias,  because 
he  was  liable  to  be  arrested  for  debt.    He  was 


interested  in  him  from  knowing  something  of 
Rachel,  and  made  it  his  business,  he  says,  to  keep 
an  eye  on  him.  I  suspect  he  did  something  more. 
At  any  rate,  he  considers  him  truly  penitent,  and 
most  anxious  to  amend  :  only  touchingly  afraid  of 
himself,  and  inclined  to  look  upon  Rachel  as  much 
too  far  above  him  to  dare  hope  that  she  should 
accompany  him  abroad,  I  am  truly  thankful  for 
her  decision  for  both  their  sakes.  It  is  an  obvious 
duty,  but  she  says  you  made  her  see  it,  Maud." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  it  was  her  own  wish,  only  her 
poor  mind  was  so  much  tossed,  that  she  had  hardly 
the  power  of  thinking  clearly,  and  she  wanted  me 
to  say  '  Yes '  for  her,  that  was  all." 

"  As  you  said  '  No '  for  Marie  Edwardes  in 
another  matter  ?" 

"  Do  you  thmk  I  have  been  presuming  ?"  I  asked, 
alarmed. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  never  said  so."  As  he  spoke, 
there  was  a  ring,  and  the  sound  of  steps  in  the 
passage.  I  rose,  colouring  deeply  as  Kennedy 
entered.  Dr.  Lee  held  out  his  hand.  "  Take  care 
of  her,"  was  all  he  said,  a  little  huskily,  then  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  grasped  my  hand  as  he  whispered, 
"  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  and  left  us  together. 

Kennedy  spoke  first.  "  Maud,  I  am  convinced 
now  that  what  has  so  long  held  me  back  was  only 
a  wild  delusion.  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  ever 
suffered  it  to  have  such  an  influence  over  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  and  utterly  puzzled,  I 
looked  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  I  fancied  Dr.  Lee  loved  you,  and  that  you,  per- 
haps, loved  him." 

Years  after,  as  I  watched  the  dying  bed  of  my 
second  father,  I  gathered  from  his  wandering  words 
that  there  had  been  truth  in  my  husband's  thought ; 
and  I  understood  in  those  last  hours  more  of  the 
utter  unselfishness  of  that  noble  mind  than  I  had 
ever  done  before.  And  yet  I  had  thought  I  knew 
him  well. 

I  went  to  see  Rachel  sail  for  Canada.  Her  sole 
object  in  life  seemed  to  be  centred  in  her  father. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  as  I  stood  with  Kennedy 
on  the  shore  while  the  vessel  moved  off,  but  her 
father  spoke  to  her,  and  she  turned  and  occupied 
herself  anxiously  about  his  comfort.  When  she 
again  looked  towards  me,  I  could  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish her  features. 

God  bless  her,  and  send  her  happiness  and  peace 
after  her  troubles.    Rachel !    My  Rachel  ! 

THE  END. 

 ♦  

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  INSECTS. 

There  is  but  very  little  to  be  done  this  month 
in  the  way  of  the  perfect  insect.  Moths  have  no 
fire  to  go  to,  and  so  they  wisely  keep  in  their  pupa- 
cases,  warm  in  the  ground,  till  bleak  December's 
sway  is  past.  The  December  moth  {Poecilocampa 
2)opuli)  may  be  found  on  the  trunks  of  oaks  and 
willows,  as  in  last  month,  but  this  only  if  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Cheimatobia  brumata  may 
still  be  found  ;  and,  as  in  last  month,  in  houses, 
Endrosis  fenestrelld.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
another  of  the  real  winter  moths  begins  to  appear, 
"  the  Early"  {Hybernia  Twpicaimiria),  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  January  ;  but,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  at  all  fine,  it  may  be  found  while  yet  the  old 
year  has  a  week  to  live.    The  best  place  to  find  it 
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in  the  daytime  is  under  the  top  stones  of  walls — in 
our  country  technically . called  "toppers" — where 
any  intervene  in  h^f^vthorn  hedges.  I  never  took 
the  female  there  ;  she  must  be  searched  for  with  a 
lantern  on  the  hawthorn  itself.  The  caterpillar  is 
found  feeding  on  the  sloe  and  whitethorn  in  May. 
Some  books  tell  us  that  the  pupa  may  be  found  in 
abundance  at  the  roots  of  elm.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  not  so  ;  but  I  neA'er  took  them  there.  As 
they  feed  on  sloe  and  thorn,  the  roots  of  those 
buslip.b  seem  a  more  likely  hiding-place  for  the 
pupa.  The  moth  itself  will  be  easily  known,  from 
its  being  the  sole  representative  of  the  Geometras 
in  this  month,  as  well  as  by  a  dark  fuscous  shade 
across  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings,  and  a  dark 
spot,  together  with  a  dark  line  running  parallel  to 
the  margin,  in  the  lighter-coloured  hind  ones.  You 
will  find  nothing  more  than  this  till  the  new  year 
has  numbered  some  of  its  days  with  the  past.  I 
am  not  sorry  for  this  ;  for  it  gives  me  leisure  to  tell 
of  things  that  must  be  known  by  the  Lepidoptera 
collector,  if  he  would  have  a  good  collection,  or 
know  anything  of  the  insects  he  collects . 

There  are  more  wsljb  of  adding  new  species  to 
our  collection  than  that  of  taking  the  perfect  in- 
sects ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  worst  way  of  all,  for  they 
are  often  torn,  never  so  fresh  as  when  just  out  of 
the  pupa.  The  easiest  way  to  get  them  is,  to  collect 
pupa,  and  wait  till  they  hatch — if  I  may  use  such 
a  word.  The  best  way  is  to  find  the  larvm,  and 
watch  them  through  all  their  stages,  till  they  come 
to  imagines.  He  would  be  but  a  poor  entomo- 
logist who  only  studied  insects  so  far  as  the  perfect 
state  goes.  There  is  yet  another  way,  even  better 
than  the  last — collecting  the  eggs,  and  so  going 
through  the  whole  stages  of  insect  life.  Breeding 
lepidoptera  from  eggs,  however,  is  not  much  fol- 
lowed, for  two  reasons — it  takes  up  a  deal  of  time, 
and  so  many  broods  all  die  off  in  the  first  fev;  days, 
that  one  gets  quite  disheartened.  It  is,  hov/ever, 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  plan  Avhen  it  succeeds  ; 
and  I  do  believe  that  it  only  v/ants  more  study  to 
enable  it  to  succeed  well.  There  is  comparatively 
little  known  of  the  early  life  of  our  lepidoptera,  very 
little  known  of  some  even  of  the  common  butter- 
flies. Now  part  of  this  must  arise  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  sought  after  and  studied  enough  ; 
part  because  there  are  comparatively  but  few  vota- 
ries of  the  science. 

Our  first  vv^ay  of  getting  the  perfect  insects,  that 
of  catching  them  as  they  fly,  we  shall  touch  upon 
month  after  month.  The  second  way,  that  of  col- 
lecting the  pupce,  demands  our  attention  now,  be- 
cause the  early  spring  insects,  and  many  of  the 
summer  ones,  are  now  in  that  state,  and  because 
we  have  now  more  leisure  for  looking  for  them.  It 
has  been  said  that  October  and  November  are  the 
best  months  for  pupa-digging  ;  that,  if  left  till 
later,  the  mice  will  have  eaten  many,  and  of  course 
the  choicest.  I  have  never  found  this  so  ;  they 
may  eat  here  and  there  one,  but  I  have  found 
pupa-digging  as  remunerative  in  February  as  in 
November.  It  should  not  be  left  later  than  Feb- 
ruary, because  in  the  beginning  of  March  many 
species,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  fine,  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  perfect  state.  Of  course, 
those  moths  that  appear  in  January  and  February 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  pupa  state  before  the  old 
year  is  out. 

Pupce  are  to  be  found  everywhere — at  the  roots 


of  trees,  close  under  walls,  under  moss,  amongst 
the  stones  at  the  top  of  walls.  The  best  place  for 
subterranean  pupas  is,  of  course,  at  the  roots  of 
trees  ;  and  I  have  found  the  oak  and  elm  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  matter  ;  then  the  willow,  poplar, 
beech,  and  ash.  As  many  as  twenty  pupa3  will 
often  reward  the  collector  at  the  roots  of  one  tree  ; 
I  have  heard  of  a  tree  supplying  as  many  as  forty. 
One  need  not  despair  of  getting  some  good  ones 
amongst  the  many  hundreds  found. 

Of  the  SjDhinges,  no  doubt,  timerinthi  ocellatus 
and  popidi,  the  Eyed  and  Poplar  Hawk  Moths,  as 
their  scientific  names  denote,  together  with,  per- 
haps, S.  tilice  (the  Lime  Hawk),  will  be  represented. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  lime-trees 
will  supply  this  last ;  elm-trees  are  by  far  its 
favourite  food.  Then  under  willow-trees  there  will 
be  a  chance  of  getting  some  of  the  promiiients^ 
perhaps  a  rare  one.  Wrench  away  loose  bark  from: 
such  trees  ;  if  in  the  early  autumn,  P.  populi,  pro- 
bably, v/ill  be  the  result.  Of  these  autumn  and 
winter  dug  pupce,  quite  half  vail  be  species  of 
Tceniocampce  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  March  till 
the  end  of  April  they  will  be  a  nuisance  in  the 
pupa-box.  How  to  avoid  this  does  not  seem  easy, 
for  many  pupse  are  almost  the  same  to  the  eye. 
There  is  a  distinction,  which  one  gets  to  knov/  in 
time,  in  the  difi'erent  classes.  For  instance,  the 
pupce  of  Geo7mtrct3  are  generally  long,  and  pointed 
posteriorly,  with  the  wing-cases  well  developed; 
the  Noduce  are  mostly  short  and  thick ;  the  larger 
Sphinges  may  be  knov/n  by  their  size  and  hard 
rough  skin  ;  but  there  is  not  much  to  guide  one 
beyond  experience,  so  that  the  best  way  is  to  wait 
till  the  appearance  of  the  perfect  insects. 

Numbers  of  pupss  may  be  obtained  in  spring,  at 
the  end  of  May,  by  digging  under  beds  of  nettles, 
close  to  walls,  and  other  places,  where  root-feeding 
larvc3e  are  likely  to  spin  up.  One  common  moth 
{Hepialus  hipuWms)  is  often  in  such  abundance  in 
May,  that  the  empty  pupa-cases  are  seen  half  out 
of  the  ground,  almost  as  thick  as  those  of  the 
common  tipula  (Anglice,  "  Daddy  Longlegs ")  in 
Greenwich  Park  or  Blackheath.  I  took  out  ten 
this  year  in  one  spitful  of  earth.  They  seem  to 
feed  on  the  roots  of  everything  :  these  ten  were  in 
a  bed  of  mint.  Nettle-roots,  fern-roots — nothing 
comes  amiss  to  them ;  and  when  they  become 
moths,  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance  in  the  col- 
lecting-net. 

There  is  no  great  trouble  or  difiiculty  in  pro- 
curing pupoe.  "  All  my  apparatus  consists  in  a 
paddle,  such  as  is  used  by  fariners  to  dig  up 
thistles — a  spud  it  is  called  in  some  parts — and  a 
tin  match-box  filled  with  wool.  In  digging,  care 
should  be  taken  to  turn  up  as  much  ground  as 
possible  at  a  time  ;  this  lessens  the  chance  of  cut- 
ting the  pupa3.  In  digging  at  the  roots  of  trees, 
the  spud  should  be  placed  parallel  to  the  trunk, 
and  three  or  four  inches  from  it ;  the  earth  turned 
up  well  broken  to  pieces  with  the  hand ;  and  if 
there  is  turf,  that  should  be  well  pulled  to  pieces 
and  shaken,  to  bring  to  light  any  cocoons  that  may 
be  spun  up  in  it.  Touch  the  pupoe  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  hand  ;  they  are  very  soft,  and  tena- 
cious of  the  slightest  pressure.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
carry  a  small  wooden  spoon,  with  which  to  transfer 
them  from  the  ground  to  your  tin  box  ;  once  there, 
the  soft  wool  entirely  prevents  any  accident.  Be- 
fore you  leave  the  tree,  press  the  mould  and  turf 
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back  again  as  well  as  you  can  :  you  will  want  it 
firm  for  next  year.  Although  the  larvse  do  not  like 
hard  ground  to  bury  in,  they  seem  to  avoid  loo.^e, 
distiu'bed  ground.  Nice  loamy  soil,  Avith  a  thin 
turf  at  the  top,  appears  to  be  their  chief  resort 
when  at  the  roots  of  trees. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  put  the  pupa)  away 
properly  when  you  have  found  them,  that  is,  so  as 
to  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  come 
to  perfect  insects  all  right  in  due  course  of  time. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  secure  this 
most  to  be  desired  end.  I  once  asked  a  friend  how 
he  kept  pupos.    "  In  bran,  chiefly,"  he  answered  ; 

but  I  suppose  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  them,  as 
nearly  as  you  can,  as  you  found  them."    The  first 
part  of  this  answer  was  very  foolish,  the  last  very 
wise.    If  you  want  to  have  perfect  insects,  don't 
put  the  pupje  from  which  you  expect  them  in  bran 
— don't,  on  any  account.    Not  half  will  come  to 
anything  ;  many  will  dry  up  at  once  ;  and  of  those 
that  live  to  hatching  times,  many  will  never  come 
out,  for  the  pupa-skin  will  be  so  hard  and  dry  that 
they  will  not  have  sufiicient  power  to  burst  it,  but 
will  perish  miserably  inside.  Treat  all  subterranean 
pupae  in  this  way  :  you  cannot  restore  the  smooth 
oval  house  which  they  have  made  for  themselves, 
in  the  first  place  ;  but  you  must  get  them  some- 
thing as  near  it  as  you  can.    Take  a  box — take 
several  boxes,  for  it  helps  one  much  in  one's  study 
to  put  oak-pupse  by  themselves,  elm-pupa^  by  them- 
selves, and  so  on — some  eight  inches  deep  ;  at  the 
bottom  lay  an  inch  of  very  coarse  gravel,  to  form 
what  gardeners  call  "  drainers  ;"  over  this  put  two 
inches  of  mould.    The  best  to  use  is  that  which  is 
dug  from  under  trees  where  the  yearly  fall  of  leaves 
has  left  a  black  moist  soil,  though  not  a  clingy 
one.    All  small  stones  and  other  rough  substances 
should  be  carefully  excluded.    On  this  the  pupa3 
should  be  laid  in  rows,  care  being  taken  that  they 
do  not  touch  one  another.    The  indentation  in  the 
mould  in  which  they  are  laid  may  be  best  made 
with  the  back  of  the  fingers,  as  in  that  space  they 
will  just  lie  ;  and  the  earth  being  pressed  hard 
down  forms  something  like  the  earthen  cocoon  in 
which  they  were  found.    Over  them,  as  the  box 
fills,  sprinkle  more  mould  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch.  Pupae,  as  a  rule,  are  not  deep  in  the  ground, 
many  only  just  on  the  surface.    On  the  top  of  all 
put  moss,  not  very  thickly.    The  great  thing  to 
guard  against  is  letting  the  earth  get  too  dry  ;  if  it 
does,  the  pupa-skin  will  get  hard,  and  the  insect 
will  not  have  strength  to  burst  through  its  cofiin. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  to  put  too  much  water,  as 
the  "  drainers  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  will  set 
that  to  rights.  When  I  can,  I  put  the  boxes  out  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  soft  drizzling  rain ;  this  thoroughly 
and  evenly  moistens  them.    Flower-pots  used  in 
the  same  way  are  recommended  by  some  ;  but  they 
are  not  so  convenient  as  boxes,  and  they  are  apt  to 
get  clogged  with  water,  and  the  pupjB  rot.  A  piece 
of  tarlatan  or  net  must  be  spread  over  the  top  of 
the  box,  secured  with  a  piece  of  elastic,  to  keep 
the  insects  in  when  they  come  out. 

With  regard  to  those  pupae  that  are  found 
amongst  stones,  or  under  moss,  use  the  same  plan  ; 
only,  instead  of  sprinklmg  earth  over  them,  put 
the  moss  at  once  on  them.  A  layer  of  moss  on  the 
top  of  the  mould,  then  the  pupae,  then  another 
layer  of  moss,  is  not  a  bad  plan.  In  the  same  way, 
Borabyces,  such  as  the  Ermines  and  those  of  the 


same  group,  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  pupa 
state,  may  be  stored  away.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  these  may  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and 
so  perfectly  safe.  I  lost  many  once  from  keeping 
them  in  bran.  The  only  ones  that  may  be  kept 
quite  dry  with  impunity  are  those  that  spin  air- 
tight, tough  cocoons.  The  common  Puss  Moth 
(Centra  Vinula)  is  a  type  of  these.  Eemove  the 
top  layer  of  moss  occasionally,  to  see  if  any  arc 
dead.  This  will  be  apparent  by  their  being  covered 
with  a  white  mildew.  In  those  that  are  buried 
in  the  earth,  this  mildew  will  take  the  form  of  a 
substantial  fungus,  growing  up  through  the  mould 
more.  It  is  easily  seen,  and  the  dead  pupa  re- 
moved. 

If  you  have  any  butterflies  passing  the  winter  in 
the  pupa  state,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  damp- 
ing them  ;  they  will  do  equally  well  if  left  in  the 
driest  place  in  the  house,  if  it  is  not  too  warm.  It 
is  well,  if  possible,  to  let  them  have  the  same 
temperature  as  out-of-doors.  But  suppose  a  frost 
should  come  :  this  makes  no  difl'erence  at  all.  If 
the  pupae  are  frozen  up  hard  in  the  earth  as  a 
stone,  when  the  thav/  comes  they  are  as  alive  as 
ever.  Don't  thaw  them,  though,  artificially.  It  is 
curious,  too,  that  if  the  frost  lasts  over  the  time  at 
which  some  of  the  pupai  should  come  out,  they  do 
not  die  in  vain  attempts  to  break  through  the 
frozen  earth,  but  wait  till  a  thaw  comes.  I  have 
had  many  pupae  of  Hybernia  rupicapraria  frozen 
up  for  a  Aveek  or  ten  days  in  January.  Not  one 
died  ;  but  when  the  thaw  came,  they  appeared  eji 
masse.  All  seem  to  have  this  power  of  keeping 
themselves  back.  The  December  Moth  has  already 
been  noticed  as  doing  this  naturally  ;  but  if  even 
butterfly  pupae  be  put  in  an  ice-house,  their  deve- 
lopment may  be  retarded  for  years  ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  developed  at  Christmas, 
if  they  be  put  in  a  sufliciently  warm  room.  But  of 
this  we  shall  speak  more  hereafter. 

The  diligent  pupa-hunter  will  have  some  perfect 
insects  in  his  boxes  every  month  in  the  year.  In- 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  not  a  day  will 
pass  without  some,  often  many,  coming  out.  The 
pupa-case,  when  the  insect  is  ready  to  make  its 
appearance,  splits  open  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
the  wing  and  antennae  cases  loosen,  and  usually 
come  quite  oft'.  The  cocoon  spinners  have  the 
power  of  eating  through  their,  in  some  instances, 
very  hard  cases.  The  subterranean  ones  often 
perish  ;  for  the  earth  has  become  so  hard  in  the 
winter,  that  they  cannot  force  their  way  out.  Im- 
mediately on  its  exit  from  the  pupa-case,  the  imago 
crawls  on  to  the  covering  of  the  box,  and  there, 
suspending  itself  by  its  legs,  waits  patiently  for  its 
wings  to  expand.  These  at  first  are  very  small  and 
cramped,  but,  in  all  cases,  within  the  hour  spread 
out  to  their  full  size."^  The  perfect  insect  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  box  for  some  days — two  or 
three ;  for,  although  the  wings  are  perfect,  the  fluid 
between  the  tv/o  meinbranes  of  which  the  wing  is 
composed  is  not  yet  dry,  and  when  the  pin  is  put 
through  it,  in  the  process  of  laying  out,  the  fluid 
exudes,  and  stains  the  colours;  or  the  card-board, 
pressed  on  it,  forces  the  fluid  into  little  heaps,  and 
causes  wrinkles.  In  two  or  three  daj'-s,  the  imagines 
may  be  removed  in  separate  pill-boxes,  and,  when 

*  Since  writing  this  I  have  had  an  instance  of  a 
specimen  of  P.  populi  not  expanding  its  vvings  till 
several  hours  after  exit  from  the  piqm  ! 
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killed,  put  on  tlie  laying-out  boards.  There  they 
should  be  left,  at  the  least,  for  ten  days.  If  re- 
moved sooner,  the  wings  are  likely  to  be  relaxed, 
and  show  a  desire  to  return  to  the  position  in 
which  they  were  when  the  insect  was  alive. 

When  taken  off  the  setting-board,  they  should 
be  removed  to  what  is  called  a  store-box — that  is, 
a  box  lined  to  the  depth  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
with  cork,  and,  if  you  like,  covered  with  white 
paper.  At  the  end  of  the  season — and  if  there  is 
any  end  in  that  which  goes  on  always,  November 
and  December  are  the  end,  or  rather  a  less  busy 
time  than  others — they  should  be  arranged  in  the 
cabinet.  This  should  be  always  made  of  good  sea- 
soned oak  :  no  other  wood  is  safe.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  use  deal ;  the  turpentine  will  always  exude, 
and  very  probably  shrivel  up  the  moths. 

The  shape  of  the  drawers,  their  width,  &c.,  must 
of  course  be  left  to  the  collector.  Their  height 
must  be  sufficient  to  admit  the  tallest  pins,  and 
there  must  be  a  space  all  round  the  inside  of  the 
drawers  left  for  camphor.  Half  an  inch  will  do 
this,  and  a  slip  of  wood  all  round,  the  height  of  the 
cork  to  be  put  at  the  bottom,  will  make  a  receptacle 
for  it.  The  cork  should  be  glued  down,  rubbed 
smooth  with  pumice-stone,  and  covered  over  with 
white  paper,  neatly  pasted  down.  Don't  make  any 
pencil-marks  or  paste  labels  on  this  ;  for  the  sj)e- 
cimens  will  be  constantly  shifting,  as  the  collection 
gets  larger  and  larger. 

There  must  be  another  slip  of  wood,  some  half 
inch  below  the  top  of  the  drawer  all  round  inside, 
on  which  a  pane  of  glass  may  be  placed.  This  bit 
of  wood  should  be  covered  with  velvet,  and  on  the 
glass  there  should  be  two  bits  of  ribbon  pasted,  by 
which  to  take  it  in  and  out.  The  great  thing  to 
guard  against  is  the  entrance  of  dust ;  and,  by 
keeping  plenty  of  camphor  in  the  drawers,  the 
breeding  of  mites,  and  those  moths  which  will  prey 
even  upon  their  relatives,  will  be  prevented. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  cabinet : 
cases  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  above,  of  any 
size,  and  arranged  on  tables  for  view,  as  in  museums, 
will  do  quite  as  well ;  but  then  they  should  be 
covered  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light.  The  colours  fade  .fast  enough  in  the  dark, 
and  if  light  be  let  in,  of  course  they  will  fade  much 
faster.  Although  the  names  should  not  be  pasted 
on,  they  may  be  pinned  close  to  each  species.  This 
saves  much  trouble  both  to  the  collector  and  the 
person  to  whom  he  may  be  showing  his  collection. 
They  may  in  this  way  be  removed  at  pleasure  as 
the  collection  gets  larger. 

Superintend  the  manufacture  of  your  cabinet 
and  store-boxes  yourself,  or  they  will  come  home 
made  of  bad  wood,  and  perhaps  quite  different  to 
what  you  ordered. 

As  there  has  been  ample  time  at  this  season  for 
me  to  describe  those  things  that  are  needful  for 
setting  out  in  the  pursuit  of  lepidoptera,  so  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  the  beginner  to  get  the 
same  ready  for  his  first  year's  campaign.  If  his 
time  should  be  engaged  in  other  matters  this 
month,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  the  better  celebration  of  that  festival 
which  we  are  soon  to  celebrate  in  honour  of  Him 
whose  creatures  he  is  about  to  study. 

 — 


A  M  E  E  I  C  A. 
No.  V. 

Two  years  had  now  passed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  the  breach  which  some  sanguine 
minds  had  hoped  might  have  been  healed  ere  this, 
had  been  considerably  widened.  The  conduct  and 
the  acts  of  the  Federal  Government  displayed  an 
amount  of  animosity  and  implacability  which 
served  to  increase  the  Southern  spirit  of  dogged 
resistance,  and  as  time  went  on,  and  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  of  hatred  and  revenge  were  fanned  into 
a  flame,  all  hopes  of  a  peaceful  accommodation 
were  at  an  end. 

The  question  of  slavery  naturally  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  discussions  of  the  time,  and 
the  course  of  policy  adopted  by  the  North  was,  01 
course,  opposed  to  that  which  it  had  sanctioned 
previous  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States. 
As  early  as  the  spring  of  1861,  General  Butler, 
then  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Fort 
Monroe,  applied  to  the  Government  for  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  he  was  to  deal  with  runaway  negroes, 
who  were,  he  asserted,  constantly  flocking  to  his 
lines.  The  Secretary  of  War  desired  that  they 
should  not  be  returned  to  their  masters,  but  that 
their  services  should  be  made  use  of  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  He  apparently  foresaw  that  this  step 
might  not  impossibly  lead  to  some  difficulty  later 
on,  for  at  the  close  of  his  despatch  he  stated  that 
"  the  question  of  their  final  disposition  would  be 
reserved  for  future  determination."  It  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  the  Government  afterwards  that 
such  an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  others  was 
not  strictly  legal,  and  Congress,  in  the  August  of 
the  same  year,  passed  a  bill  accordingly,  legalizing 
the  confiscation  of  "property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary purposes,"  which,  among  other  things, 
enacted  that  any  person  in  rebellion  against  the 
State  forfeited  all  right  to  the  service  and  labour 
of  their  slaves,  who  were  declared  to  be  discharged 
from  all  duty  to  their  former  masters,  "  any  law  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  That  this  law  was 
aimed  entirely  at  the  Southern  Secessionists,  and 
did  not  proceed  from  any  wish  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  it 
extended  only  to  those  States  which  were  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  Federal  Government,  and  did  not 
apply  to  such  Slave  States  as  still  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  North.  This  can  be  proved  from  President 
Lincoln's  own  words  in  J uly,  1862.  He  introduced 
at  that  time  a  bill  into  Congress,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  compensate  any  State  which  might 
choose  to  abolish  slavery  within  its  limits,  and  he 
soon  after  explained  his  views  on  the  subject  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  who  edited  one  of 
the  New  York  papers.  His  words  are  remarkable 
enough  to  be  quoted  at  length,  proving  as  they  do 
that  his  object  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery  on 
the  broad  grounds  of  humanity  and  religion,  but 
merely  that  he  would  make  use  of  a  popular  feeling 
and  a  popular  cry,  as  a  means  to  the  great  end  which 
he  had  in  view,  the  preservation  of  the  Union  : — 

"  I  would  save  the  Union,"  he  writes.  "I  would 
save  it  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The 
sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be  '  the  Union  as  it  was.'  If 
there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do 
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not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object  in 
this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either 
to  destroy  or  to  save  slaA^ery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slaves,  I  v/ould  do  it  ; 
and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  it  ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do 
that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  coloured 
race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this 
Union,  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union."  At 
the  same  time,  probably  with  the  feeling  that  were 
slavery  to  be  speedily  abolished,  he  would  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  provide  for  the  negroes  who 
would  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  Government,  he 
proposed  a  plan  for  the  emigration  of  the  black 
population  to  Central  America  to  found  a  colony 
there,  and  he  laid  this  scheme  before  a  deputation 
of  coloured  men  whom  he  invited  to  meet  him  at 
Washington.  Later  on,  it  will  be  seen  to  what 
miseries  the  emancipated  slaves  were  exposed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederate  States,  who  joined 
to  a  spirit  of  determined  resistance  a  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
spared  no  eff"ort  to  have  themselves  recognised  as 
an  independent  power  by  the  French  and  English 
Governments.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
French  Emperor  would  have  recognised  them  as 
such,  could  he  have  been  assured  of  the  co-operation 
of  England,  but  for  some  inexplicable  cause  such 
co-oj)eration  was  v/ithheld.  It  was  felt  by  many 
that  were  the  Confederate  States  recognised  by  the 
great  European  Powers,  the  war  might  be  brought  to 
a  more  speedy  termination,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Eng- 
land, who  had  witnessed  the  suff'erings  in  her  cotton 
districts  from  the  suspension  of  commerce  between 
herself  and  the  Southern  States,  would  have  been 
anxious  above  all  things  for  peace  ;  but  in  spite 
of  this,  the  negotiations  which  Mr.  Mason  (the 
envoy  from  the  Confederate  States)  opened  with 
Earl  Eussell  resulted  in  nothing,  this  Government 
refusing  to  recognise  the  Confederate  States  for  the 
present.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Mason  urged 
upon  him  the  fact  that  one  Avord  from  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  "  announce  a  fact  which  a 
frenzied  mind  could  only  dispute,  that  the  Southern 
States,  now  in  a  separate  Confederacy,  had  esta- 
blished before  the  world  its  competency  to  maintain 
the  government  of  its  adoption,  and  its  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  it."  Earl  Russell  replied,  that  "  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  independ- 
ent nations  of  the  earth,  a  State  ought  to  have,  not 
only  strength  and  resources  for  a  time,  but  afford 
promise  of  stability  and  permanence.  Should,"  he 
added,  "the  Confederate  States  of  America  win 
that  place  among  nations,  it  might  be  right  for 
other  nations  justly  to  acknowledge  an  independ- 
ence achieved  by  victory  and  maintained  by  a 
successful  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  overthrow 
it.  That  time,  however,  has  not  in  the  judgment 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  yet  arrived." 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  French  Emperor, 
who  appears  to  have  been  throughout  actuated  by 
feelings  of  the  most  disinterested  nature,  made  one 
more  attempt  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  He 
invited  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  to  join  with  him  as  mediators  between  the 
contending  parties  in  America.  But  Russia  seemed 
unwilling  to  act  without  England,  and  England 
again  refused  to  act  at  all.    Earl  Russell  stated 


that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  refuse  to  listen  to  any 
such  offer  of  mediation,  and  the  proposal  therefore 
fell  to  the  ground.  Few,  however,  could  fail  to 
admire  the  spirit  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
South  pending  these  negotiations.  All  they  asked 
was  recognition.  Mr.  Mason  expressly  stated  that 
they  desired  neither  aid  nor  intervention  from  any 
foreign  Powers,  and  while  ardently  desiring  an 
honourable  peace,  and  earnestly  deprecating  the 
miseries  which  war  brought  in  her  train,  the  lan- 
guage of  their  Government  was  full  of  calmness, 
and  free  from  that  servile  tone  which  the  North 
thought  fit  to  make  use  of  towards  the  French 
Emperor,  whom  they  apparently  hoped  by  this 
means  to  win  over  to  their  cause.  The  Messages, 
too,  of  the  rival  Presidents  present  a  strange  con- 
trast to  each  other.  While  President  Lincoln,  in 
bombastic  style,  seems  only  to  dwell  upon  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  which  he  knew  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  to  glory  in  victories  which  his 
armies  had  never  won.  President  Davis,  though 
alluding  with  thankfulness  to  the  success  the  Con- 
federates had  so  hardly  achieved,  spoke,  too,  of 
their  trials  and  difficulties.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
leading  his  people  to  expect  them  for  the  future  ;  but 
while  doing  this,  he  sought  to  animate  them  to  fresh 
exertions,  by  the  commendations  he  bestowed  upon 
those  they  had  hitherto  made.  "  This  great  strife," 
are  some  of  his  words,  "has  awakened  in  the 
people  the  highest  emotions  and  qualities  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  cultivating  feelings  of  patriotism^ 
virtue,  and  courage.  Instances  of  self-sacrifice  and 
of  generous  devotion  to  the  noble  cause  for  which 
we  are  contending  are  rife  throughout  the  land. 
Never  has  a  people  evinced  a  more  determined 
spirit  than  that  now  animating  men,  women,  and 
children  in  every  part  of  our  country.  Upon  the 
first  call  men  fly  to  arms,  and  wives  and  mothers 
send  their  husl3ands  and  their  sons  to  battle, 
without  a  murmur  of  regret." 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  jneasures 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  were  not  such 
as  were  likely  to  conciliate  the  South,  and  after 
the  speech  of  President  Lincoln  to  a  delegation  of 
coloured  men  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  introduced 
a  measure  with  regard  to  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  which  not  only  served  to  excite  still  further 
the  indignation  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  to 
show  what  was  the  real  aim  and  object  of  such 
measures.  On  the  22d  of  September,  he  declared 
that  after  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  slavery  should 
not  be  any  longer  recognised  in  any  of  the  rebel 
Slave  States  ;  thus  exciting,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
a  servile  rebellion,  and  proving  that  freedom  was 
not  so  dear  to  him  as  would  be  the  wholesale 
butchery  of  the  rebels.  Mr.  Seward  issued  a  cu'- 
cular  at  the  same  time,  stating  the  views  of  the 
Government  on  the  question.  "  I  have  already," 
he  says,  "  informed  our  representatives  abroad  of 
the  approach  of  a  change  in  the  social  organization 
of  the  rebel  States.  This  change  continues  to 
make  itself  each  day  more  and  more  apparent. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  moment  has 
come  to  place  the  great  fact  more  clearly  before  the 
people  of  the  rebel  States,  and  to  make  them 
understand  that  if  these  States  persist  in  imposing 
upon  the  country  the  choice  between  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  Government,  at  once  necessary  and 
beneficial,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  is  the 
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Union  and  not  sin  very  that  must  be  maintained 
and  saved.  With  this  object  the  President  is  abont 
to  publish  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  announces 
that  slavery  will  no  longer  be  recognised  in  any 
of  the  States  which  shall  be  in  rebellion  on  the  1st  of 
January  next.  While  all  the  good  and  wise  men 
of  all  countries  will  recognise  this  measure  as  a 
just  and  proper  military  act,  intended  to  deliver 
the  country  from  a  terrible  civil  war,  they  will 
recognise  at  the  same  time  the  moderation  and 
magnanimity  with  which  the  Government  proceeds 
in  a  measure  so  important."  While  observing  in 
passing,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  regard  the 
Northern  cause  as  identical  with  the  cause  of 
freedom,  that  this  proposed  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  rebel  States  is  curiously  enough 
designated  as  a  military  instead  of  a act,  it 
will  not  be  irrelevant  to  quote  Lord  Eussell's 
opinion  on  the  measure,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  Lord  Lyons,  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  liev^Tites,  "There  seems  to  be  no  declara- 
tion of  a  principle  adverse  to  slavery  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation.  It  is  a  measure  of  war,  and 
a  measure  of  war  of  a  very  questionable  kind.  As 
President  Lincoln  has  twice  appealed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind  in  his  proclamation,  I  venture 
to  say  I  do  not  think  it  can  or  ought  to  satisfy  the 
friends  of  abolition,  who  look  for  total  and  impartial 
freedom  for  the  slave,  and  not  for  vengeance  on 
the  slave-owner." 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  campaign 
of  1863,  a  few  words  must  be  added  on  the  financial 
embarrassments  which  beset  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  ordinary  peace  e>;penses 
of  the  Government  were  stated  by  Mr.  Stepliens, 
of  Pennsjdvania,,  in  a  speech  made  by  him  in 
Congress  on  the  introduction  of  a  new  Tax  Bill, 
to  be  about  seventy  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  but 
owing  to  the  immense  armies  which  they  were 
now  forced  to  maintain,  a  very  considerable  debt 
had  heen  contracted,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
nieGting  it.  The  Tax  Bill  passed,  but  the  Govern- 
ment did  ;i8t  dare  put  it  into  execution,  and' 
consequently  was  forced  to  resort  to  loans,  and 
to  issue  such  a  large  amount  of  paper  money,  that 
the  use  of  coin  was  almost  entirely  at  an  end. 
Tliese  small  notes  acquired  quickly  names  which 
only  Americans  could  have  invented,  and  soon  the 
vrhole  of  the  United  States  was  filled  with  these 
so-called  "  greenbacks  "  and  "  shinplasters."  This 
paper  may  be  brought  to  a  close  with  rather  an 
amusing  extract  from  a  New  York  paper  of  the 
time  : — "  The  currency  and  small  change  difficulties 
are  working  great  injury  to  the  retail  trade  of  the 
city,  and  giving  insuff'erable  anno.yance  to  all 
parties,  whether  buyer  or  seller.  Gold,  silver,  and 
nickel  have  all  become  so  highly  appreciated,  that 
in  purchasing  a  cheap  dinner,  or  a  cigar  after  it,  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth,  or  suchlike 
articles,  the  discount  on  a  dollar  bill,  or  a  five 
dollar  bill,  is  often  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
article  purcliased,  and  hence  the  seller,  in  furnish- 
ing gold,  silver,  or  nickel  change,  actually  loses 
more  than  the  value  of  the  goods  sold.  The 
various  expedients  adopted  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
give  almost  as  great  ajinoyance  as  the  original 
trou1)le  itself.  The  private  shinplaster  system  is 
the  worst.  A  person  may  come  down  town  in  the 
morning  with  five  dollars  in  bills  in  his  pocket, 
and,  after  making  half-a-dozen  trifling  purchases. 


may  find  himself  with  five  dollars  of  shinplasters,. 
which  are  worthless  except  at  the  places  where 
they  were  issued,  which  he  may  not  want  to  visit 
again  in  a  month.  Postage-stamps  for  change  are 
also  a  great  annoyance,  particularly  in  these  dog- 
days,  as  they  stick  to  the  fingers,  to  the  port- 
monnaie,  and  to  everything,  and  quickly  get  torn, 
dirty,  wasted,  uncurrent,  and  worthless." 


THE  AKCHBISHOP  OF  CANTEEBURY'S 
VISITATION. 

Few  things,  perhaps,  more  plainly  mark  the 
change  which  time  works  in  the  "  customs  and 
manners  "  of  any  people,  than  the  recurrence  of  a 
ceremony,  which  in  its  essential  features  has  sur 
vived  the  lapse  of  centuries,  v/hile  some,  if  not 
many,  of  its  attendant  circumstances  vary  with 
the  varying  character  of  the  age.  An  Archbishop's 
Visitation  is  a,nd  is  not  what  it  once  was.  It  has 
suff'ered  change,  indeed,  in  some  points  which 
might  almost  be  deemed  essential.  Taking  its  rise 
at  a  period  when  ro:ids  v^ere  bad  and  travelling 
both  difficult  and  dangerous,  it  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  the  same  desire  that  justice  should  be 
brought  to  every  man's  door,  to  which  our  circuits 
of  assize  owe  their  origin.  In  times  of  infrequent 
and  difficult  communication,  the  Bishop  could  not 
be  sure  that  liis  clergy  rightly  performed  the  duties 
incumbent  on  them,  unless  from  time  to  time  he 
"  visited "  even  the  most  remote  portions  of  his 
Diocese,  made  personal  inquiries  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  and  the  condition  of  the 
churches,  and  gave  to  all  who  might  consider 
themselves  injured  or  aggrieved  an  opportunity  of 
preferring  their  complaints.  These  incpiiries  re- 
main, in  somewhat  altered  form,  in  the  "  Articles 
of  Inquiry,"  which  are  now  usually  sent  round  to 
the  clergy  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Visitation,  and  the  complaints  have  their  counter- 
part in  the  "  presentments,"  by  which  the  attention 
of  the  Ordinary  is  sometimes  called  to  the  infringe- 
ment of  some  right,  or  the  neglect  of  some  duty. 
But  the  characteristic  of  a  Visitation  is  no  longer 
that  it  is — though  it  still  is  in  form — a  court  of 
inquiry  and  of  ecclesiastical  judicature  ;  but  that 
it  affords  the  opportunity  for  delivering  the  Clmrge 
— a  sort  of  spiritual  manifesto— in  Avhich  the 
Ordinary  takes  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  Church 
at  large,  and  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  subject  to 
his  own  jurisdiction,  and  conveys  to  those  who 
have  to  work  under  him  the  views  which  he  enter- 
tains on  various  matters  of  importance,  wdiether 
practical  or  speculative. 

It  is  in  external  circumstance,  however,  that 
Archiepiscopal  Visitations  have  chiefly  altered. 
Things  are  not  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  our 
Plantagenet  kings,  when  the  Archbishop  went  on 
his  visitation  attended  by  a  hundred  or  more 
stalwart  men-at-arms — a  most  necessary  escort, 
without  which  an  Archbishop,  travelling  through 
the  great  forest  of  the  Blean,  could  hardly  -hope  to 
escape  robbery,  or  even  murder,  at  the  hands  of 
the  lawless  j)eople  who  were  sheltered  in  its  glades. " 
Nor  in  outward  circumstance  of  pom]p  and  show 
is  the  Archbishop's  Visitation  what  it  has  been 
within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

Previous  to  the  reduction  consequent  on  the 
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Cathedral  Act,  there  were  attached  to  the  Cathe- 
dral twelve  Prebendaries,  of  whom  only  two  were 
usuallj  resident  at  once.  The  absentees,  each  pro- 
bably in  his  coach-and-four,  would  arrive  a  day  or 
two  before  that  fixed  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Church,  and  on  the  day  next  before  the  Visita- 
tion, all  the  clerical  members  of  the  Cathedral 
body  v/ould  proceed  in  coaches  to  meet  his  Grace 
at  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  either  on  the 
Ashford  or  the  Faversham  road,  according  as  the 
Archbishop  had  begun  his  Visitation  with  the 
southern  or  the  northern  portion  of  his  Diocese. 
The  Cathedral  party,  on  meeting  the  Archbishop 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  got  out  of  their 
coaches  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  Grace  ;  and  the 
mayor  and  other  civic  authorities,  who  Avere  also 
present,  invited  the  Archbishop,  in  the  name  of  the 
city,  to  take  refreshment  in  the  Guildliall  on  his 
way  to  the  Deanery,  and  on  the  invitation  being 
accepted,  drove  off  at  once  to  be  ready  to  receive 
their  distinguished  guest.  Meanwhile  the  horses' 
heads  were  all  turned  towards  Canterbury,  in  Avhich 
direction  the  procession  advanced,  the  juniors  pre- 
ceding, and  the  Archbishop,  with  his  immediate 
attendants,  bringing  up  the  rear.  On  reaching 
the  Guildhall,  the  occupants  of  the  several  coaches 
descended  in  their  order,  and,  entering  the  build- 
ing, filed  off  on  each  side,  leaving  a  space  between, 
through  which  the  mayor  at  length  conducted  the 
Archbishop  to  the  head  of  the  table.  The  collation 
over,  the  clergy  and  Archbishop  re-entered  their 
carriages  and  proceeded  to  the  Deanery.  On  one 
occasion,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  Archbishop 
Ilovvdey,  this  short  journey  v/as  attended  v/ith  con- 
siderable danger  to  tlie  person  of  the  Archbishop 
and  his  companions.  There  was  at  the  time  a 
great  deal  of  political  excitement  connected  with 
the  bringing  forward  of  the  Eeform  Bill  :  and  the 
Archbishop  had  rendered  himself  unpopuLir  by  his 
vote  against  that  measure.  A  great  mob  had  col- 
lected :  the  postilions,  by  accident  or  design,  took 
the  wrong  turn — a  cry  was  raised — dirt,  stones, 
and  other  missiles  were  hurled  at  the  carriage,  and 
but  for  the  courageous  exertions  of  one  or  two 
gentlemen,  the  Archbishop  might  perhaps,  like  his 
predecessor  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Simon  of 
Sudbury,  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  popular  violence. 

But  now-a-days  there  is  little  opportunity  given 
for  these  ceremonies,  and  happily  but  little  likeli- 
hood of  a  repetition  of  this  violence.  The  Arch- 
bishop comes  to  Canterbury  by  railway,  and  proceeds 
to  the  Deanery  in  a  perfectly  private  manner,  the 
mitre  on  his  carriage-panel  being  the  only  sign  of 
the  dignity  of  its  occupant.  His  Chaplain  is  by 
his  side,  and  two  servants  on  the  box  complete  his 
immediate  attendance  ;  while  his  Chancellor  and 
Secretary  make  their  way  at  their  own  convenience 
to  the  houses  in  which  they  are  to  be  entertained. 
But  thus,  though  something  of  ceremony  is  lost, 
one  point  of  propriety  is  gained,  in  that  the 
Archbishop  is  more  easily  able  to  begin  the  Visita- 
tion of  his  Diocese  in  the  Cathedral  city. 

It  is  believed  that  Canterbury  affords  the  only 
instance  in  England  of  a  cathedral  sharing  in  a 
diocesan  visitation.  In  several  cities  the  cathedral 
is  not  even  used  for  the  visitation  of  the  parochial 
clergy  ;  but  in  the  metropolitical  city,  the  first  of 
the  three  days  during  which  the  Visitation  Courts 
are  held  by  the  Archbishop,  is  devoted  to  the 
members  of  the  Cathedral  foundation  alone. 


In  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury  the  Archiepiscopal 
Visitations  have  usually  been  held  once  in  four 
years.  The  last  Visitation  was  held  by  the  late 
Archbishop  (Dr.  Sumner)  in  1857.  The  holding 
of  a  Visitation  in  1861  was  prevented  by  the 
illness  of  which  that  prelate  died  in  the  following 
year,  so  that  the  length  of  time  which  had  passed 
since  the  last  occasion  of  the  sort,  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  this  being  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the 
present  Archbishop,  added  to  the  interest  with 
which  such  an  event  would  always  be  regarded. 

The  Visitation  of  the  Cathedral  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  October  11th.  At  a  few  minutes  before 
eleven  o'clock  the  whole  Cathedral  body,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  v/ere  assembled  in  the  nave  to 
receive  the  Archbishop  at  the  west  door,  which  is 
never  opened  except  on  occasions  of  unusual  im- 
portance. Dean,  Canons,  Eesidentiary  and  Hono- 
rary, Six  Preachers,  Minor  Canons,  Lay  Clerks, 
Choristers,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  King's 
School,  Vergers  and  Bedesmen,  formed  two  long 
lines  reaching  more  than  half  way  up  the  nave  ; 
aiid  on  the  arrival  of  his  Grace,  attended  by  his 
Chaplain  and  Secretary,  the  procession  moved  to- 
wards the  choir,  chanting  the  122d  Psalm — "  I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  We  v/ill  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  On  entering  the  choir,  the 
King's  Scholars  filed  off  on  each  side,  and  the  rest 
of  the  procession,  following  their  example,  formed 
a  double  line,  extending  from  the  Dean's  stall  at 
the  west  to  the  lectern  in  the  centre  of  the  choir, 
through  which  the  Archbishop  was  conducted  to 
his  throne.  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  (Handel)  was 
then  sung ;  after  which  the  members  of  the  Cathe- 
dral body  took  their  accustomed  places  in  the 
choir,  and  the  service  was  intoned  by  the  Dean, 
Tallis's  responses  being  used,  as  is  customary  at 
great  festivals.  There  was  no  sermon,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  Morning  Prayer,  the  members  of  the 
Cathedral  foundation  passed  to  their  places  in  the 
south-eastern  transept,  to  which,  after  a  short  re- 
tirement, the  Archbishop  was  conducted,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  Old  Marble  Chair,  the  ancient 
patriarchal  throne  of  the  Southern  Province.  The 
names  of  all,  from  the  bell-ringers  and  school-boys 
up  to  the  Dean,  having  been  called  over,  the  Arch- 
bishop proceeded  to  deliver  his  Charge.  Having 
paid  a  tribute  of  affectionate  respect  to  the  memory 
of  his  predecessor,  and  mentioned  the  introduction 
by  the  Dean  of  a  second  sermon  on  Sundays  at 
the  Cathedral,  the  Archbishop  spoke  of  the  statis- 
tics to  be  deduced  from  the  answers  to  his  Visitation 
queries.  He  enlarged  on  the  usefulness  of  Euri- 
decanal  Chapters,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  find  in 
action  throughout  the  Diocese.  He  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  Diocesan  Society,  with  the  three- 
fold object  of  increasing  church  accommodation, 
supplementing  the  endowments  of  the  poorer  bene- 
fices, and  erecting  parsonage  houses.  Having 
alluded  to  the  decrease  in  the  circulation  of  im- 
moral and  irreligious  publications,  partly  attribut- 
able to  the  exertions  of  the  Book  Hawking 
Associations,  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  increasing 
in  several  parishes  the  frequency  of  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  of  the  importance  of 
administering  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  in  the 
time  of  Divine  service,  accordmg  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  rubric.  He  then  proceeded  to  mention 
the  alleged  decrease  in  the  number  of  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders,  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
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some  considerable  increase  in  the  Episcopate.  The 
agitation  respecting  clerical  subscription — the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Freedom  of  Worship 
in  Churches — the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of 
the  Burial  Service,  with  some  of  the  plans  proposed 
for  their  removal,  next  engaged  the  Archbishop's 
attention ;  and  after  a  discussion  of  some  points  in 
the  "  Essays  and  Eeviews"  controversy,  the  Charge, 
which  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  was 
brought  to  an  end.  The  congregation  was  dismissed 
with  the  Apostolic  benediction,  and  the  Archbishop 
was  escorted  by  the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral  to  the 
door  of  the  Deaner}^ 

Evening  Prayer  began  at  four  o'clock,  and  was 
attended  by  the  Archbishop  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Cathedral  body.  His  Grace,  however,  was 
not  received  at  the  west  door,  as  in  the  morning, 
but  joined  the  procession  in  its  usual  course  from 
the  Audit-room  to  the  clioir.  In  the  evening 
many  members  of  the  Cathedral  staff  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  Archbishop  at  the 
Deanery. 

And  so  was  ended  the  ceremonial  of  the  Visita- 
tion as  far  as  the  Cathedral  body  itself  was  con- 
cerned. On  the  two  following  clays  the  Archbishop 
visited  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  neighbouring 
deaneries,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
October  13th,  left  Canterbury  to  coutiuue  his 
Visitation  at  Dover.  R. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  FEVERS. 

A  FORTNIGHT  or  SO  after  the  Rector  and  his  wife 
had  left  us,  we  were  one  morning  lingering  a  little 
over  the  pleasant  gossip  that  breakfast  brings,  when 
we  were  surprised  by  the  unusual  appearance  of  our 
doctor,  who  at  that  time  was  apt  to  be  pounding 
along  stony  roads  towards  far-off  patients.  • 

"  I  have  brought  three  letters  for  your  digestion," 
was  his  greeting  ;  "  they  grcAv  somewhat  out  of  our 
talk  under  the  lime-trees  when  our  friends  were 
here,  and  those  who  took  part  in  it  may  as  well 
see  its  continuation  with  which  words  he  very 
hurriedly  departed. 

Of  the  three  letters  that  marked  No.  1  was  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  and  addressed  to  the  Rector. 

"  My  friend,"  it  said,  "  I  have  been  puzzling  my 
brains,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  doing 
so  is  an  unwholesome  and  unsatisfactory  proceeding 
—especially  for  my  patients.  Therefore  in  future 
I  mean  to  get  other  people  to  x^uzzle  for  me,  while 
I  only  possess  myself  of  their  results.  And  you 
are  the  first  whom  I  shall  ask  to  crack  a  nut.  Tell 
me,  among  other  paradoxes  of  the  age,  have  you  ever 
thought  upon  that  strange  contradiction  of  each  of 
us  possessing  seemingly  so  vast,  and  really  so  small 
an  individuality  ?  How  much  of  ourselves — 
thought,  word,  and  work — is  not  our  own,  but 
belongs  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  ?  I  don't  want 
to  entangle  you  in  a  German  thicket  of  questioning, 
like  the  old  woman's  in  the  nursery  rhyme — 
'  If  this  be  I,  as  I  suppose  it  be.' 

I  only  desire  to  know  what  is  this  mighty  motive- 
power  which  is  exercised  in  each  successive  gene- 
ration, which  moulds  the  minds  of  those  who  grow 
up  under  it,  and  spreads  over  the  dissimilar  mul- 
titude so  strange  a  similarity.    If  you  mean  to 


answer  that  it  is  fashion,  tell  me  also  what  fashion 
is  ?  I  have  my  own  theories,  but  they  are  un- 
satisfactory, so  I  will  not  dwell  upon  them  ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  what  experi- 
ments I  have  made  upon  the  subject.  I  have  this 
week  casually  asked  six  separate  persons,  beginning 
with  my  own  apprentice  and  ending  with  my  Lady 
Mary  at  the  Castle,  the  question  as  to  what  poet 
they  preferred.  Five  out  of  the  six  answered  me, 
Tennyson.  At  this  moment  Susie  is  murdering 
some  musical  genius  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
I  inquire  I  shall  be  told  it  is  Mendelssohn. 
And  if  the  votes  of  the  rising  generation  (I  may 
say  the  generation  that  has  just  risen)  wTre  col- 
lected upon  the  superiority  of  certain  painters,  do 
you  not  laiow  that  the  majority  would  be  divided 
between  Millais  and  Holnian  Hunt  ?  Why,  then, 
■ — out  of  the  thousands  who  read  poetry,  or  love 
sweet  music,  or  have  their  eye  charmed  with  the 
painter's  witchery  of  colour — should  one  man 
among  those  whom  fame  has  made  immortal,  stir 
sinmltaneously  the  hearts  of  so  great  a  multitude '? 
Why  should  one  touch  set  so  many  strings  vibrat- 
ing, when  others  as  skilful  are  playing  in  vain  ? 
In  a  word,  what  is  popular  taste  ?  Where  does  it 
originate  ?  What  sets  the  tide  a-fiowing  ?  What 
causes  it  to  ebb  and  flow  ?  Do  men  make  manners, 
or  manners  men  ? 

"  This  is  my  nut  which  I  am  handing  over  to 
you  to  crack.  Forgive  me,  for  the  sake  of  a  long- 
standing friendship,  and  let  me  have  the  kernel 
which  I  know  you  are  able  to  extract." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  caused  us  considerable 
amusement,  the  more  so  from  its  enlightening  us 
as  to  the  drift  of  a  certain  poetical  catechism 
through  which  the  Doctor  had  put  us  some  days 
ago  on  the  public  road,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
apparently  a  pro-pos  of  nothing.  The  Rector's 
letter  was  longer,  beginning  with  personal  matters 
and  continuing  as  follows  : — 

"  You  talk  of  sending  me  a  nut,  and  then  despatch 
a  bushel !  How  expect  me  in  my  far-away  corner 
— where  a  second-hand  Evening  Mail  and  a  weekly 
Guardian  are  the  only  sources  from  whence  I  can 
draw  information  of  the  great  world  and  its  ways— 
to  answer  questions  which  it  Avould  puzzle  a  social 
economist  to  fathom  ?  I  need  not  tell  you  that  no 
age  is  so  difficult  to  review  as  that  in  Avhich  we 
live  ourselves.  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  take  a 
one-sided  view  of  it — nay,  it  is  impossible.  The  man 
would  be  a  monster  who  could  look  calmly  around 
him  without  a  prejudice  or  partiality  to  warp  his 
judgment;  nor  can  we,  ourselves  affected  by  popular 
ideas,  criticise  their  tendencies  in  an  unbiassed 
spirit.  But  as  to  fashion,  is  it  not  the  result  of 
influence  ?  Certain  possessions  bring  power :  talent, 
rank,  riches,  strength  of  purpose,  must  have  an 
influencing  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  brought  in  contact.  Then  there  is 
the  brotherhood  of  a  common  aim,  or  a  common 
suffering,  to  unite  men  :  union  is  strength,  and  the 
circle  widens.  Not  that  influence  always  acts 
speedily.  In  trifles  which  affect  outward  observ- 
ances or  surface  feelings,  matters  wherein  people 
are  always  looking  out  for  what  other  people  will 
say  or  do,  it  is  soon  felt ;  but  where  lower  depths 
have  to  be  reached,  where  all  the  complex  machinery 
of  human  nature  requires  to  be  called  into  action, 
it  works  more  slov/ly.  We  talk  of  a  man  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.    This  means  that  he  stands  alone, 
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that  lie  has  grasped  something  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  therefore  beyond  their  sym- 
pathies. There  have  been  many  such  men.  But 
if  what  he  has  seized  has  in  it  the  germ  of  truth,  it 
will  live  and  grow.  The  man  himself  may  never 
see  its  fruit,  but  other  minds  will  be  trained  up  to 
his,  and  by-and-by,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone,  his 
thoughts  will  become  the  heritage  of  the  nation, 
and  impregnate  men's  lives  to  an  extent  of  which 
they  are  unconscious.  Poet,  painter,  musician,  it 
is  all  the  same.  There  is  the  man  who  is  in  front  of 
his  fellows,  whose  crown  of  fame  will  scarcely  rest 
upon  him  living,  whose  influence  will  only  be  fully 
felt  in  another  generation  :  there  is  the  man,  again, 
who  gives  form  and  voice  to  what  the  many  are  think- 
ing around  him,  and—  touching  strings  which  already 
have  been  stirred,  or  filling  a  void  of  which  they 
have  learned  to  become  conscious — is  greeted  with 
the  answering  echoes  of  a  thousand  hearts  ! 

"  This  is  the  influence  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
same  principle  acts  in  minor  matters.  Last  week 
all  the  boys  in  my  parish  appeared  to  have  become 
suddenly  possessed  of  india-rubber  balls  attached 
to  pieces  of  string,  which  enabled  them  to  shoot  out 
the  missive  and  at  once  recover  it  again.  The  con- 
trivance is  ingenious,  but  decidedly  tormenting  to 
passers-by,  especially  when  multiplied  among  so 
many  mischievous  urchins.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
inquire  why  it  was  so  general.  '  Please,  sir.  Jack 
Smith  and  Dick  Brown  had  them,  so  we  got  them 
too.'  That  was  the  reason.  And  I  wonder  how 
much  in  the  same  way  we  get  through  our  Jack 
Smiths  and  Dick  Browns  ?  The  influence  of  others 
from  personal  contact  or  by  their  books  is,  in  truth, 
enormous. 

"  But — and  forgive  me  if  I  fall  into  my  profession 
and  sermonize — your  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of 
popular  tastes  has  set  me  thinking  how  much  we 
shall  have  to  answer  for  m  our  own  influence  upon 
others.     We  cannot  escape  it.     Wanting  to  do 
right,  contented  to  do  wrong,  or  careless  whether 
we  do  the  one  or  the  other — every  action  we  com- 
mit, every  word  we  say,  will  tell  upon  some  other 
besides  ourselves.    It  is  an  awful  thought,  awful 
because  we  cannot  see  the  boundary  of  the  conse- 
quences.   The  mocking  word,  the  unseemly  jest  at 
what  is  good,  seldom  dies  with  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  repeated,  for  each  passes  it  to  another,  and 
like  a  stone  cast  into  the  water,  the  circle  becomes 
wider  as  it  grows.  Oh  !  what  a  world  of  evil  will  spring 
from  some  thoughtless  word,  forgotten  as  soon  as 
uttered !  I  have  seen  more  instances  than  you  would 
believe  of  stumbling-blocks  thus  cast  in  the  way  of 
the  weak,  which  have  thro-v\m  them  back  for  years — 
must  I  say  it  ? — perhaps  for  ever.    Yes,  the  influ- 
ence which  the  least  of  us  possesses  is  a  mighty 
instrument  for  evil  or  for  good  ;  but  if  the  fear  of 
evil  terrify  us,  what  comfort  may  we  not  take  from 
the  hope  of  good  ?    Those  who  seem  to  have  small 
opportunities,  insignificant  in  the  world's  opinion, 
helpless  in  their  own,  do  thus  become  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  Master's  work,  and  by  the  quiet 
influence  of  a  holy  life,  by  the  word  which  helps 
another  across  a  rugged  bit  of  the  road,  shall  bear 
a  glorious  share  in  that  divine  labour. 

"  You  are  in  for  it,  my  friend  ;  you  must  put  up 
with  yet  a  little  more  of  my  prosing:  there  is  one 
other  point  upon  which  I  want  to  touch.  Remem- 
bering the  divers  influences  continually  at  work 
upon  men's  minds,  should  we  not  think  more  than 
12. 


we  do  about  our  life  as  a  nation  ?  not  binding  our- 
selves in  with  the  narrow-minded  selfishness  which 
thinks  only  of  the  circle  ive  touch — the  accidents 
which  aff'ect  us — but  interested  in  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  people  at  large  ?  This  v/ill  not 
make  us  discontented  with  our  sphere,  be  it  ever 
so  small,  or  lead  us  to  seek  for  out-of-the-way 
duties ;  it  will  but  keep  us  ready  v/ith  our  prayers 
and  sympathies  for  the  land  where  our  lot  is  cast, 
as  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer-book  would  teach 
us  by  the  many  petitions  it  contains  for  our  State 
and  Government.  Having  before  us  the  long  series 
of  national  sins  and  national  judgments,  presented 
by  the  history  of  the  world  from  earliest  times,  we 
shall  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  a  part  in  those  of 
our  own  days ;  and  that  by  influence — direct  or  in- 
direct, conscious  or  unconscious,  of  word  or  example 
— we  must  either  help  to  swell  the  flood  of  evil,  or 
carry  the  same  mighty  engine  to  fight  under  that 
Standard  which  is  for  ever  lifted  up  against  the 
enemy. 

"  Have  I  wearied  you  ?  Once  more,  forgive  me. 
It  is  drawing  near  the  end  of  the  week,  and  my 
thoughts  are  naturally  shaping  themselves  into 
sermons.  Lest  I  should  inflict  more  upon  you,  I 
will  end  with  this  sheet  of  paper  ;  for  if  I  began 
upon  another,  I  should  feel  myself  bound  to  fill 
it,  and  your  patience  would  be  tried  beyond  its 
strength." 

And  this  was  the  Doctor's  answer — 

"  You  have  at  least  solved  one  puzzle.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  out  why  I  am  not  a  greater 
man  than  I  am.  Now  I  know  that  I  am  before  the 
age.  Susie  thoroughly  agrees  with  this  opinion, 
and  my  consolation  lies  in  thinking  that  men's 
minds  must  be  trained  up  to  mine  before  I  give 
the  impetus  to  the  current  of  popular  taste  in 
England  !  "  F.  M.  P. 


A  QUESTION  CONSIDERED. 

We  promised  our  readers  to  consider,  at  greater 
length  than  our  limits  allowed  in  our  last  number, 
our  correspondent's  question,  "  Which  quality  gives 
most  power  to  man — a  vivid  imagination,  a  ready 
apprehension,  or  a  retentive  memory  ? " 

The  faculty  of  memory  may  be  considered  as 
threefold  :  first,  the  power  of  remembering  what 
we  have  to  do  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  ; 
secondly,  the  power  of  remembering  what  we  read 
in  books  ;  and,  thiixUy,  the  power  of  recalling  our 
past  lives.  And  these  three  faculties  appear  to  be 
so  distinct  from  each  other,  that  it  is  seldom  that 
we  find  them  all  developed  in  the  same  person  ; 
and  it  is  even  possible  for  one  to  be  lost  or  impaired 
by  age  or  sickness,  while  another  continues  un- 
clouded. The  first  quality,  as  opposed  to  absence 
of  mind,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
particular  failing  of  the  learned,  is,  of  course,  most 
developed  in  the  uneducated.  We  expect  our  ser- 
vants to  execute  our  orders  at  the  appointed  time, 
without  requiring  to  be  continually  reminded  of 
them  ;  while  we  are  cjuite  content  that  they  should 
forget,  as  they  must  do  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  the  geography  and  history  which  it  is 
considered  so  important  that  they  should  learn  at 
school.  And  great  as  may  be  our  admiration  for 
the  fiiculty  that  enables  some  persons  to  repeat 
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oiig  passages  out  of  a  book  they  have  only  once 
read,  perhaps,  in  tliis  practical  nineteenth-century 
worM  of  ours,  most  of  us  would  prefer  for  ourselves 
to  have  such  a  memory  as  should  secure  us  against 
ever  forgetting  to  write  a  letter,  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, or  return  a  borrowed  book  at  the  right  time. 
But,  in  the  hurried  lives  so  many  of  us  lead  now- 
a-days,  this  power  is  so  rare,  that,  to  excuse  our- 
selves for  not  possessing  it,  we  are  apt  to  underrate 
it,  and  to  speak  as  if  it  argued  a  certain  triviality 
of  mind,  to  be  able  to  remember  any  but  the  most 
important  affairs  of  life. 

The  second  faculty  we  mentioned,  that  of  re- 
membering what  we  read  in  books,  is  invaluable  to 
all  of  us  in  childhood,  allowing  to  its  happy  pos- 
sessor many  a  half-hour's  play,  which  must  be 
devoted  by  his  less  fortunate  companions  to  the 
weary  task  of  learning  lessons  by  heart.  In  after- 
life, this  faculty  may  be  better  dispensed  with  by 
the  general  mass  of  mankind.  Provided  that  we 
can  discuss  the  novel,  the  poem,  review,  or  pam- 
phlet, that  every  one  is  reading  at  the  present 
time,  we  are  seldom  likely  to  be  catechised  as  to 
how  much  we  remember  of  that  which  equally 
occupied  the  public  attention  three  months  ago. 
But  to  those  who  wish  to  attain  any  eminence  in 
life,  a  good  memory  for  what  they  have  read  and 
learnt  is  indispensable.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  authors  and  public  speakers.  Even  where 
there  exists  that  rare  gift,  the  power  of  extempore 
speaking,  how  much  happy  effect  may  be  given  by 
a  well-chosen  and  accurately-repeated  quotation  ; 
and  where  this  jDower  is  wanting,  how  well  does 
memory  often  supply  it— so  much  so,  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  greater  part  of  that  which 
we  call  extempore  speaking  or  preaching  is  really 
more  than  an  effort  of  memory. 

The  third  feculty,  that  of  recalling  our  own  lives, 
is  certainly  less  universally  useful  than  either  of 
the  others,  though  it  may  often  afford  infinite  plea- 
sure to  the  aged  and  infirm,  who,  when  shut  out 
from  an  active  part  in  the  world,  may  spend  many 
happy  hours  in  living  the  brighter  daj  s  of  their 
life  ov^er  again  in  memory  ;  and  it  is  to  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty  that  we  owe.  all  the  interesting 
autobiographies  that  ever  were  written.  A  great 
man's  account  of  himself  must  be  far  more  inte- 
resting than  anything  that  another  person,  however 
familiar  with  his  lite  and  conversation,  can  say 
about  him.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  read  Lock- 
hart's  "  Life  of  Scott,"  deeply  interesting  as  the 
whole  book  is,  without  regretting  that  the  charming 
Ashes tiel  fragment  of  autobiography  is  so  short — 
that  the  poet  had  not  carried  on  his  memoirs  of 
early  days  to  a  later  period  of  his  life  ? 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  memory, 
in  whatever  form  it  is  developed,  is  so  valuable  a 
possession,  that  those  who  have  it  in  any  degree 
should  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost ;  and  that  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  almost  destitute  of 
it  {q'ldte  destitute  no  one  can  be  whose  brain  is  not 
diseased),  should  think  of  their  deficiency  as  they 
would  of  any  defect  of  hearing  or  eyesight,  and 
endeavour  to  improve  whatever  amount  of  it  they 
may  possess.  Let  them  remember  that  nothing 
great  has  ever  been  done  in  the  world  in  which 
this  power  of  memory  has  not  been  called  into 
play.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  if  it  is 
valuable  in  writing  or  in  speaking,  the  art  of  paint- 
ing at  least,  is  independent  of  it.    But  can  an 


artist  hope  that  a  rainbow,  or  a  breakiijg  wave,  or  a 
floating  cloud,  will  stand  still  for  him  to  represent 
them  ?  Could  Turner  have  given  us  any  of  those 
wonderful  effects  of  sunset,  or  shower,  or  sea-storm, 
which  we  admire  on  the  walls  of  our  National 
Gallery,  without  the  help  of  memory  1  Any  one 
who  has  tried  to  draw  a  cloud  will  find  that  the 
form  has  changed  before  he  could  mix  the  colours 
on  his  palette.  Even  the  rough  sketches  from 
which  Turner  afterwards  painted  his  great  pictures 
could  not  have  been  completed  before  the  passing 
shower  had  been  swept  away  before  the  wind,  or 
the  glory  had  faded  from  the  cloud. 

Memorj^,  then,  is  a  powerful  and  indispensable 
machinery  to  all  who  desire  to  achieve  anything 
great  in  life  ;  but  after  all,  it  is  mere  machinery, 
and  it  is  the  possibility  of  its  being  used  only  for 
trivial  purposes,  by  trivial  minds,  that  causes  it  to 
be  so  often  undervalued.  We  may  be  able  to  repeat 
long  passages  of  poetry  by  heart,  we  may  have  an 
accurate  memory  for  dates  and  facts  of  history, 
without  ever  applying  our  knowledge  to  any  useful 
purpose.  We  may  be  able  to  recal  to  our  mental 
vision  many  a  glorious  sunset,  many  a  grand  storm- 
cloud,  but  memory  will  never  give  us  the  power  to 
paint  them  as  Turner  has  done.  We  may  be  able 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  recall  every  incident  of  our 
childhood,  but  which  of  us  could  work  up  our  re- 
collections to  such  an  autobiography  as  that  frag- 
ment of  Sir  V/alter  Scott's  ? 

But  if  memory  is  too  often  undervalued,  perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  apt  almost  to  overrate  a 
readiness  of  apprehension ;  for  if  we  do  not  possess 
it  ourselves,  we  can  all  of  us  appreciate  it  in  our 
neighbours.  Who  does  not  know  the  pleasure  of 
telling  a  story  to  some  one  who  never  fails  to  see 
the  point — to  laugh  at  the  right  moment  ?  or  of 
sharing  our  feelings  with  a  friend,  whose  ready 
sympathy  may  be  vv^on  by  a  word,  almost  a  look  ? 
And  who  does  not  value  common  sense,  tact,  and 
judgment,  which  may  all  be  included  in  this  one 
quality  of  a  ready  apprehension,  of  all  those,  we 
are  considering  the  one  most  likely  to  win  general 
popularity  for  its  possessor  ?  Nor  is  it  only  in 
jDractical  life  that  it  will  be  found  useful.  If  the 
power  of  discriminating  character  is  indispensable 
to  all  whose  life  is  spent  in  dealings  with  their 
fellow-men — to  the  statesman,  the  clergyman,  the 
schoolmaster — it  is  at  least  no  less  so  to  the  historian, 
the  poet,  and  the  novelist.  Faithfulness  in  depict- 
ing character  is  what  constitutes  the  great  charm 
of  all  writing,  whether  professedly  fictitious  or 
historical.  It  is  this  merit  in  novel  or  poem,  which, 
above  all  others,  makes  us  delight  in  reading  it 
over  again,  when  the  plot  or  the  language,  interest- 
ing or  beautiful  as  these  may  be,  are  grown  familiar 
to  us  ;  and  it  is  through  this  power  of  ready  appre- 
hension in  the  writer,  that  the  striking  points  in 
the  character  he  describes  are  seized  upon,  and 
made  interesting  and  delightful  to  the  reader. 
Memory  may  give  fluency  to  the  orator's  language, 
and  enable  him  to  have  quotations  and  illustrations 
at  command  ;  but  the  quick  answer,  the  ready  re- 
tort, and,  above  all,  the  power  of  argument,  must  be 
the  result  of  this  gift  of  a  ready  apprehension. 
Memory  again  may  help  the  artist  to  reproduce 
that  fleeting  expression  of  tenderness,  or  rapture, 
or  indignation,  that  he  saw  for  one  moment  on  the 
countenance  he  was  painting  ;  or  tliat  gleam  of 
light  that  fell  for  an  instant  on  the  dark  landscape, 
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that  transient  glow  in  the  evening  sky  ;  and  many 
persons  might  remember  these  expressions,  or 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  if  they  were  pointed  out 
to  them ;  but  does  one  person  in  a  hundred  observe 
such  things  for  themselves,  and  not  only  see  them 
with  the  outward  eye  {for  most  j)eople  will  be 
struck  by  a  gleam  of  sunlight  or  a  change  of 
comitenance),  but  enter  into  and  apprehend  their 
beauty  and  their  force  ? 

To  remember  faithfully  what  we  have  once  seen 
or  known  is  good  and  useful  ;  ibo  understand  what 
we  see,  and  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  others,  is 
a  higher  gift  ;  but  there  is  yet  a  greater  power 
bestowed  on  man,  the  power  of  conceiving  the 
unseen.  Without  this  gift,  the  lower  powers  of 
remembering  and  appreciating  what  we  see  and 
hear,  could  never  produce  any  great  work  of  art. 
Did  Shakespeare  know  and  converse  with  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  lago  ?  Did  Mendelssohn  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  persecutors,  or  witness  the  dying  calmness 
of  the  first  martyr  ?  Did  Handel  hear  the  halle- 
lujahs of  the  redeemed,  or  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  1  Did  Eaphael  behold  the  face  of  the 
Divine  Child,  in  which  as  it  looks  upon  us  from 
the  glorious  picture  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
we  seem  to  read  all  the  history  of  His  love,  and  of 
man's  rejection  of  that  love  I  Familiar  to  us  all 
are  the  beautiful  words  of  Revelation  :  "  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock ; "  but  to  Holman 
Hunt  they  suggested  the  picture,  which  he  alone 
of  living  men  could  have  conceived  and  executed 
— the  Light  of  the  World.  And  this  power  of  a 
vivid  imagination  is  often  most  developed  in  those 
who  are  shut  out  from  communion  with  the  world 
of  sense,  as  Beethoven  was  deaf  to  the  perfect 
harmony  of  sounds,  by  which  he  delighted  the  esars 
of  others,  and  Milton  sang  in  darkness  of  Light 
ineffable. 

To  others,  again,  who  possess  their  outward 
senses  unimpaired,  all  that  is  perceived  by  them  is 
suggestive  of  greater  things  unseen.  It  is  related 
of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  celebrated  electrician,  that 
when  a  child  of  four  years  old,  he  was  looking  at  a 
beautiful  sunset,  and  being  asked,  What  he 
thought  it  was  like?"  he  answered,  "The  king- 
dom of  heaven  opened  to  all  believers."  To  a 
lov/er  class  of  mind,  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the 
evening  sky  is  only  suggestive  of  a  continuance  of 
fine  weather. 

But  great  gifts  bring  with  them  great  responsi- 
bilities and  great  dangers  ;  to  this  witness  the 
irregular  lives  of  too  many  of  those  who  have  pos- 
sessed the  most  vivid  imagination,  which,  like  all 
God's  gifts,  if  not  regulated  by  His  law,  and  used 
in  His  service,  may  be  made  a  powerful  engine  of 
Satan  to  our  ruin.  But  this  is  not  always  so  ;  the 
highest  intellects,  the  noblest  imaginations,  have 
been  made  instruments  of  God's  glory  ;  and  when 
we  think  of  Raphael,  Dante,  Milton,  Mendelssohn, 
it  is  as  those  whose  voice  has  been  filled  with  His 
praise,  that  they  might  sing  of  His  glory  and 
honour  all  the  day  long. 

^Memory  may  be  cultivated  ;  nay,  it  may  almost 
be  acquired ;  our  powers  of  appreliension  may  be 
enlarged  ;  imagination  alone  is  a  power  born  with 
those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  and  where  it  is 
wanting,  no  diligence  can  supply  it.  Let  those 
who  have  it,  use  it  well.  It  is  a  great  gift,  a  rare 
gift ;  we  place  it  highest  of  the  three  qualities  we 
have  been  considering ;  but  like  all  human  focul- 


ties,  it  is  limited  ;  and  let  those  who  have  it,  and 
those  who  are  destitute  of  it,  remember,  with 
humility  and  thankfulness,  that  there  are  things 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  but  which  the 
dullest,  the  most  unlearned,  the  most  unimagina- 
tive, may  one  day  enjoy  in  their  fulness,  for  God 
hath  prepared  them  for  them  that  love  Him. 

And  perhaps  in  conclusion,  as  we  have  suggested 
the  realisation  of  the  Unseen  Heaven  as  the 
highest  and  noblest  food  for  an  imaginative  mind, 
we  should  also  say  to  those  who  are  not  constituted 
with  this  power  of  a  vivid  imagination,  that  within 
their  reach  lies  a  triumph  difficult  and  hard,  and 
distasteful  in  the  attainment,  still  most  noble  and 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Our  Lord  said, 
"Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed."  Will  not  those  who  act  upon  the 
realities  which  they  believe,  but  which  they  cannot 
fully  enter  into,  earn  this  blessing  for  themselves  ? 
It  is  a  wide  subject ;  we  may,  perhaps,  return  to 
it  again. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  SENSATION 
TALES. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  world,  I  wonder,  which 
has  not  its  bad  as  well  as  its  good  side,  its  disad- 
vantages as  well  as  its  advantages  I  At  first  sight, 
one  would  hardly  see  how  the  advance  of  literature, 
the  greater  cheapness  of  books  in  the  present  day, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  writers,  could  have 
drawbacks.  Yet  I  think  these  exist  in  the  de- 
creased value,  or  rather  estimation,  which  books 
and  their  authors  have  in  the  opinion  of  the  read- 
ing public.  Even  children,  in  these  days,  are  so 
overflooded  with  stories,  that  their  appetite  grows 
feeble  and  sickly  from  satiety,  and  they  are  not 
satisfied  unless  their  food  is  continually  varied,  and 
new  books  and  exciting  stories  are  provided  for 
their  reading ;  then  their  old  friends  are  cast 
scornfully  aside,  like  a  broken  toy,  of  which  the 
owner  is  wearied ;  and  descend  at  last,  perhaps,  to 
the  kitchen  in  a  very  tattered  ■  condition,  pro- 
nounced to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  to  light  the  fire. 
What  a  contrast  this,  to  the  way  in  which  the  gift 
of  a  new  book  used  to  be  appreciated,  when  the 
dullest,  most  prosy  story,  written  in  inflated  style, 
and  sesquipedalian  words,  used  to  be  cherished  and 
read,  and  re-read,  till  it  became  as  bethumbed  and 
dog-eared  as  a  national-school  spelling-book,  and 
even  in  that  condition  retained  its  hold  on  the 
affections  of  its  fortunate  possessor.  To  receive 
such  a  gift  once  or  twice  a  year  was  thought  great 
happiness,  and  the  loan  of  an  amusing  book  con- 
sidered an  especial  favour.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
you  find  it  a  continual  difficult}^  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  your  little  visitors'  demands  for  books.  You 
provide  them  with  a  volume  which  would  have 
kej)t  their  ancestors  entertained  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  the  next  day  they  return  it,  with  a  request  for 
another.  "  Another ! "  you  exclaim  ;  "  ^Yhy,  you 
only  began  that  yesterday  ;  you  cannot  have  read 
it  through."  "  Oh,  yes,  indeed  we  have  ;  we  know 
all  about  the  people  in  it  ;  who  married  who,  and 
how  the  bride  was  dressed,"  &c. ;  and  they  exhibit 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  tale 
to  show  that  thev  have  skimmed  its  pages  and 
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gathered  its  general  features,  althoiigli  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  they  can  have  digested  its 
contents,  studied  the  characters  of  the  dramatis 
personm,  or  learnt  any  lessons  from  the  moral  it 
was  intended  to  convey.  However,  you  have  to 
receive  hack  the  borrowed  volume,  and  search  de- 
spairingly through  your  shelves  for  another,  and 
another,  to  satisfy  the  craving  appetites  of  your 
youthful  guests.  And  with  this  careless  apprecia- 
tion of  the  books  comes,  in  general,  a  careless  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  their  v/riters  ;  very  different 
irom  the  extreme  admiration  for,  the  ardent  desire 
to  see  an  author,  which  I  remember  feeling  in  my 
nursery  days,  when  I  used  to  think  it  the  greatest 
honour  to  be  spoken  to  by  a  poet  or  an  author, 
and  heartily  sympathized  with  the  feelings,  which 
made  a  lady  of  my  mother's  acquaintance  beg  to 
shake  hands  with  a  friend,  whose  hand  had  just  had 
the  honour  of  being  grasped  by  a  literary  lion  of 
the  day,  "  before  the  impression  wore  off."  Many 
young  people  now-a-days,  I  am  afraid,  would  vote 
this  "sentimental  rubbish,"  and  far  prefer  the  sight 
of  a  celebrated  mountebank,  or  tight-rope  dancer, 
whose  display  of  brute  strength,  feats  of  agility, 
and  reckless  exposure  of  their  lives  to  fatal  peril 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  continual  unhealthy  ex- 
citement, to  that  of  those  intellectual  giants,  on 
whom  Providence  has  bestowed  an  abundant  por- 
tion of  talent  and  genius.  "  But  this  is  not  all  due, 
surely,  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  ?" 
observes  the  earnest-minded  inquirer,  who  is  not 
content  Avith  any  mere  statement  of  facts  or 
theories,  but  endeavours  to  find  out  "the  reason 
why "  such  is  the  case.  "  The  multiplicity  of 
books  and  of  book-makers  can  scarcely  be  the  sole 
cause,  that  those  whose  genius  is  as  worthy  of  com- 
mendation now,  as  that  which  has  l)een  the  object 
of  hero-worship  in  other  days,  no  longer  meet 
with  favour  ?  Perhaps  the  wares  themselves  have 
degenerated  ?"  If  so,  the  cause  of  the  degenera- 
tion may,  perhaps,  be  found,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
the  nature  of  the  reading  public,  which,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  "  publics,"  resembles,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  in  mimicry — the  nature  of  those 
'^yhom  some  of  our  natural  historians  seem  very 
desirous  of  constituting  our  progenitors.  Every 
work  which  meets  with  favour  in  the  world,  there- 
fore, is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
imitations  in  base  metal  ;  and  of  the  three  classes 
of  writers,  those  who  write  for  money,  for  fame, 
and  in  the  Iwpe  of  instructing  and  doing  good  to 
others,  two,  at  least,  must  necessarily  be  swayed 
by  public  opinion,  and  v/ill  offer  to  the  publisher 
that  which  will  find  favour  with  the  generality  of 
readers.  So,  in  proportion  as  the  public  taste  be- 
comes vitiated,  will  the  mental  food  become  more 
and  more  unwholesome,  and  as  books  multiply,  it 
is  to  be  feared  they  will  grow  less  and  less  estima- 
ble, unless  some  strong  reaction  sets  in,  and  the 
dull  moral  essay,  the  prosy  disquisition,  take  the 
place  of  the  exciting  novel  and  novelette  of  the 
present  day.  My  young  readers  shrug  their 
shoulders,  or  give  glances  of  dismay  i^t  such  a 
prospect,  and  ask  if  I  really  wish  to  diet  them 
upon  bread  and  water,  vehemently  asserting  that 
they  shall  infallibly  grow  p.ile,  and  thin,  and 
stunted,  and  "  dull  as  ditch-water"  upon  such  fare. 

Gently,  gently,  my  good  friends  ;  are  you  quite 
sure  that  the  very  same  result  may  not  ensue  from 
the  luscious,  stiumlating  food,  the  light,  frothy 


trifles  in  which  you  revel,  if  you  constitute  them 
your  sole  fare  ?  That  "  extremes  meet  "  is  an  old 
axiom,  and  the  body  and  mind  are  of  twin  nature  ; 
to  keep  either  in  health  and  vigour,  a  variety  of 
diet  is  needed.  Both  body  and  mind  must  become 
feeble,  and  enervated,  too,  by  want  of  exercise.  As 
the  muscles  shrink  and  the  limbs  dwindle  by  long 
disuse,  so  do  the  mental  powers  contract  and 
grow  palsied  by  inaction  ;  and  the  mind  becomes 
stunted,  the  memory  fails,  if  not  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  their  proper  food  and  exercise. 
And  what  is  there  to  call  them  into  play,  in  the 
generality  of  the  volumes  v/hich  crowd  the  shelves 
of  the  circulating  library,  and  which  alone  get  a 
welcome  there  ?  I  would  b}^  no  means  desire  that 
you  should  be  confined  entirely  to  solid,  substan- 
tial meat,  but  I  do  protest  against  sweetmeats  and 
stimulants  as  your  only  food  (I  forbid  them  alto- 
gether, only  when  they  are  of  a  poisonous  nature.) 

To  say  nothing  of  after-consequences,  do  but 
consider,  my  dear  young  readers,  how  much  enjoy- 
ment you  lose  by  confining  your  minds  to  these. 
Your  brothers  are  often  quoting  the  old  saying, 
"  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  ;" 
but  if  you  ask  them  when  a  game  of  cricket  or 
foot-ball  is  most  enjoyable,  and  played  with  most 
spirit,  they  will  tell  you  it  is  after  a  good  morning's 
work  in  the  schoolroom.  Perhaps  you  have  some 
experience  of  this  in  your  own  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  "Croquet"  and  "Aunt  Sally,"  and  may 
candidly  confess  that  these  are  always  more  enjoy- 
able as  recreation  after  study,  than  as  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  whole  day.  So  it  is  with  reading  :  a 
fresh,  wholesome  tale,  a  novel,  if  you  like  (provided 
it  be  such  as  a  modest  maiden  should  read),  is  only 
thoroughly  to  be  enjoyed  as  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion, after  the  mind  has  been  well  exercised  in 
digesting  the  solid  food  of  instructive  reading. 
Feed  it  solely  upon  the  dessert  which  should  follow 
the  nutritive  meat,  and  the  appetite  will  speedily 
grov/  sickly  and  capricious,  and  find  the  sweets  pall 
upon  its  palate.  The  confirniGd  novel  reader,  who 
reads  nothing  else,  who  lolls  upon  a  sofa  with  a  sen- 
sation-volume in  her  hand  in  the  early  morning,  and 
tries  to  get  absorbed  in  the  fictitious  joys  and  woes  of 
its  heroes  and  heroines,  is  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  confirmed  dram-drinker,  and  requires  a  more 
and  more  stimulating  draught  as  she  indulges  in 
its  intoxicating  waters  ;  but  she  can  never  again  ex- 
perience the  pleasure  which  the  first  taste  of  the 
creations  of  genius  gave  to  her  lips.  Listlessly 
yawning,  and  with  a  discontented  air,  she  turns 
over  page  after  page,  in  search  of  something  that 
may  rouse  an  emotion,  an  excitement,  in  her  jaded, 
vapid  mind  ;  and  what  does  she  find  ?  Not,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  the  thrilling  words  of  beautiful,  soul- 
insj)iring  poetry,  in  glowing  descriptions  of  good- 
ness, nobility  of  thought  and  deed,  of  generous 
actions,  of  self-denying  lives  of  fervent  spirits, 
yearning  to  serve  God  and  man  ;  not  glorious 
word-pictures  of  the  wonders,  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  art,  calculated  to  stir  up  the  best  and 
highest  powers  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  to 
prompt  our  spirits  to  soar  above  the  littlenesses  and 
selfishnesses  of  the  world  about  us  ;  these  no  longer 
call  up  a  flush  of  delighted  enthusiasm  or  eager 
aspiration  into  her  cheek,  but  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  scenes  of  passion  and  the  horrors  of  vice, 
which  stain  the  pages  of  so  many  of  the  popular 
novels  of  the  day.    Nothing  else  has  power  to 
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please  her  vitiated  appetite  now.  Tiie  picture 
is  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  upon,  of  a  modest,  guile- 
less maiden  so  employed.  One  longs  to  snatch  the 
volume  from  her  hand,  as  one  should  the  cup 
of  poison  from  her  lips.  Let  us  rather  turn  to 
another  view  of  the  subject,  and  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  my  imaginary  critic  as  to  the  dulness  to 
which  she  thinks  I  would  condemn  her,  by  present- 
ing her  with  other  food.  "  I  shoidd  become  stupid 
and  unpoetical,  unfeeling  and  prosaic  in  the  super- 
lative degree,"  she  exclaims,  "if  you  take  away  my 
darling  novels,  and  forbid  me  to  exercise  my  imagi- 
nation and  sympathy  on  that  dear  delightful  Sir 
Henry,  that  fascinating  Orlando,  who  revenged  his 
Vv^rongs  so  remorselessly  on  that  enchanting  Lady 
Seraphina,  and  I  shall  grow  dull  and  insipid,  and 
matter-of-fact  as  that  tiresome  old  Aunt  Prude,  who 
holds  up  her  hands  in  horror  at  the  very  name  of 
a  lover,  and  sneers  at  every  morsel  of  sentiment, 
and  has  no  feeling  for  anything  but  her  cat.  Let 
me  keep  my  feelings  warm  and  fresh,  I  say ;  I  don't 
want  to  grow  old  and  callous  before  my  time." 

Nay,  nay,  dear  reader,  'tis  from  such  a  fate 
I  would  preserve  you.  All  true  loving  sympathy, 
all  real  feeling  for  sorrow,  all  wholesome,  youthful 
enthusiasm,  all  noble,  lofty  aspirations,  all  genuine 
tenderness  and  softness  of  heart,  are  dried  up  by 
wasting  the  treasures  of  your  heart,  and  starving 
the  powers  of  your  intellect,  on  the  exciting  pages  of 
the  volumes  in  v/hich  you  delight.  The  troubles 
of  real  life  Avhich  your  sympathy  might  soothe,  seem 
to  you  too  tame  and  prosaic,  too  trifling  and  paltry 
to  attract  your  compassion,  after  your  feelings 
have  been  harrowed  by  a  vivid  description  of  a 
revolting  murder,  or  the  excituig  confessions  of 
one  of  your  own  sex,  who  has  committed  crimes, 
the  very  idea  of  which  should  bring  the  blush  of 
shame  to  your  cheek,  and  is  about  to  close  the 
catalogue  by  going  out  of  the  world  by  her  own 
hand;  and  you  have  no  words  but  "affected," 
"  sentimental,"  to  bestow  upon  the  ready  tears  of 
genuine  sympathy,  called  forth  in  others  by  the 
widow's  tale  of  sorrow  and  poverty.  The  power  to 
feel  for  actual  living  sorrow,  to  throAv  yourself  into 
the  real  joys  and  cares  of  others,  to  rejoice  with  the 
joyful,  and  weep  with  the  sorrowful,  as  Holy  Scrip- 
ture enjoins  us  to  do,  is  gone  from  you  for  ever. 
Nay,  even  it  may  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  that 
the  craving  for  excitement,  which  long  indulgence 
in  such  stimulating  food  must  create  in  you,  may 
cause  you,  in  your  secret  soul,  to  find  an  unnatural 
pleasure  in  crimes  and  horrors,  which  the  public 
l^ress  reveals  to  your  eyes,  and  for  which  alone  you 
search  the  pages  of  the  daily  Times,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  something  on  v/hich  to  feed  your  morbid 
appetite  for  "  sensation."  Shall  I  ever  forget  the 
shrinking  of  soul,  the  emotions  of  pity,  and — shall 
I  say  it  ? — of  disgust,  with  which  I  heard  the  con- 
fession of  a  lady  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty, 
that  if  she  could  do  so  unnoticed  or  unrecognised, 
she  would  attend  the  execution  of  every  murderer 
and  murderess  condenmed  to  death  ?  and  when  I 
exclaimed  in  horror  and  amazement,  I  received  this 
explanation :  "  I  was  hlaze  and  satiated  with  pleasure 
and  excitement  before  I  was  nineteen,  and  my  life 
was  '  used  up '  then.  I  have  only  lived  since,  when  I 
could  find  anything  to  give  me  excitement,  and 
nothing  rouses  my  feelings  now  but  horrors." 

Could  anything  be  more  melancholy  than  to 
hear  this  from  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  \iho 


might  have  been  everything  that  was  excellent  and 
talented,  but  for  this  Avasting  of  heart  and  mind, 
this  throwing  away  and  corruption  of  God's  best 
gifts  in  her  earliest,  freshest  youth  ?  This  is  no 
imaginary  picture  ;  you  turn  away  from  it,  my 
young  friends,  Avith  a  shudder ;  but  the  moralist,  the 
physician,  would  tell  you  that  you  are  in  more 
peril  of  the  like  fate,  than  you  can  at  all  conceive 
possible  at  present.  Let  your  reading,  then,  whether 
of  fact  or  fiction,  be  such  as  cannot  taiiit  your  mind 
with  visions  of  impurity,  v/hich,  once  admitted,  are 
as  difficult  to  banish  from  its  recesses  as  the  black- 
ness of  a  smoke-begrimed  factory  from  its  dingy 
corners  ;  but  such  as  shall  strengthen  and  adorn 
your  immortal  spirit,  and  make  it  more  and  more 
fit  for  its  perfect  state,  when  it  shall  emerge  from 
its  chrysalis  condition  in  this  mortal  life,  and  wing 
its  flight  to  Paradise,  where  nothing  nauseous  or 
impure  has  leave  to  enter. 


HORACE  VERNET. 

The  hereditary  national  painter  of  France,  Avho 
only  passed  away  from  life  last  year,  is  worthy  to 
be  remembered  with  honour. 

Jean-Emile-Horace  Vernet  was  born  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1789,  in  the  Louvre,  where  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  apartments.  He  Avas  the  last 
scion  of  a  family  of  artists,  originally  at  Avignon. 
From  generation  to  generation  the  gift  of  pictorial 
representation  had  been  theirs — successive  courts 
of  France,  and  opposite  dynasties,  had  the  honour 
of  their  support  and  decorations. 

The  grandfather  of  Horace,  Joseph  Yernet,  was 
a  marine  painter,  Avho  spent  tAA:enly  years  in  Italy, 
from  AA'hich  he  Avas  recalled  by  Louis  XV.,  to  paint 
a  series  of  views  of  the  ports  of  France.  The  King 
AA~as  so  pleased  Avith  the  pictures,  that  he  sent  for 
Vernet  to  Paris,  and  received  him  Avith  every 
honour  possible.  State  carriages  met  him  on 
arrival. 

J oseph  Vernet,  Avhile  in  Rome,  had  married  an 
English  officer's  daughter,  Virginia  Parker.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
painted  a  magnificent  portrait  of  her.  They  had 
four  children,  of  whom  the  only  daughter,  Emily, 
married  Chalgrin,  the  architect  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  cle  I'Etoile,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold 
in  1794. 

The  youngest  son  of  J  oseph  Vernet  was  Horace- 
Charles,  called  always  by  his  mother  Carle.  He 
became  a  spirited  painter  of  races  and  hunting 
scenes.  In  1787,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Moreau,  whom  St.  Beuve  called  "  the  literary 
illustrator  of  his  age,"  so  skilful  was  he  as  designer 
of  vignettes  for  books.  They  had  two  daughters 
and  one  son,  the  Horace  of  our  present  notice. 

The  Vernet  fomily  haA^e  always  been  remarkable 
for  their  love  of  art  of  CA^ery  kind,  and  for  their 
intermarriages  among  artists.  Art  was  their 
element,  not  merely  their  Avork. 

Little  Horace,  at  three  years  old,  AA^as  present  at 
the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  the  10th  of  August, 
1792.  His  father  and  mother,  in  agony  at  musketry 
reports,  and  AvindoAvs  shattered  hj  balls,  caught 
up  their  little  ones,  and,  Avith  great  difTiculty,  made 
their  Avay  through  secret  passages  and  back  streets 
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to  Moreau's  house,  where  they  arrived  covered 
with  fragments  ''of  brick  and  stone.  Moreau  re- 
ceived and  sheltered  them  most  kindly,  and  there 
little  Horace  grew  up.  Naturally  enough  the 
child's  fancy  ran  on  military  life,  and  soldiers  were 
the  constant  objects  of  his  pencil.  He  covered  his 
school-books  with  drawings,  and  could  sketch  a 
soldier  before  he  could  Avrite.  Of  course  battles 
and  war  were  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  of 
his  childhood,  and  brought  up  as  French  children 
are,  ivith  their  parents,  in  meals  and  sports,  the 
boy  thought  less  of  lessons  and  books  than  of 
wars  and  tumults.  He  reproduced  as  a  child, 
with  a  pencil,  the  scenes  he  heard  related  around 
him  ;  and  by  eight  years  old,  had  made  many 
sketches,  still  extant,  in  which  the  character- 
istics of  his  later  works  in  mature  life  are  clearly 
discernible. 

At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  already  in  receipt 
of  payment  for  his  works.  At-  thirteen  he  was 
able  to  support  himself  by  them,  earning  twenty 
francs  for  each  painting,  and  six  for  each  drawing. 

His  father  and  grandfather  watched  Horace's 
progress  with  the  greatest  interest  and  sympathy ; 
indeed,  in  his  father's  studio,  Horace  received  his 
first  and  almost  only  lessons  in  painting.  Carle 
Vernet  was  an  opponent  of  David  and  his  school, 
herculean,  muscular  beings,  draped  as  French 
soldiers,  in  harmony  with  a  classical  taste,  but 
false  to  nature.  Carle  Vernet  painted  soldiers  as 
they  reall}'-  were,  from  life,  taking  for  models  those 
returned  from  the  campaigns  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  Horace  followed  in  his  father's  steps, 
but  far  surpassed  him  in  talent.  Carle  knew  this, 
and  was  proud,  not  jealous,  of  his  son. 

He  said  on  his  death-bed,  with  striking  candour : 
"  I  am  like  the  great  Dauphin,  son  of  a  king, 
father  of  a  king,  but  not  a  king  myself." 

When  Carle  lingered  over  his  picture  of  "  Ma- 
rengo," ordered  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Museum  was  sent  to  tell  him  he  must  either 
finish  his  picture  forthwith,  or  repay  the  money 
advanced  on  it.  Carle  began  to  tear  his  hair  in 
despair.  Horace  came  to  the  rescue,  however, 
sajarig,  "  Father,  it  is  of  no  use  to  weep  and  tear 
your  hair  ;  let  us  finish  the  picture.  '  Come,  to 
work ;  I  am  going  to  help  you." 

The  picture  was  thus  completed,  and  the  public 
did  not  like  it  the  less  for  the  filial  touches  they 
traced  in  it. 

About  this  period,  Horace  married  Louise  Pujol. 
Neither  of  them  was  twenty-one.  But  the  Vernet 
family  were  so  strong  in  mutual  love,  that  they 
could  live  together  in  peculiar  happiness — in  mixed 
generations.  In  French  life  this  is  common,  but  in 
the  Vernet's  case  it  wa-s  particularly  happy. 

When  Horace  was  made  Director  of  the  Academy 
at  Rome,  his  father  could  not  leave  him,  and  they 
lived  together  there.  This  occurred  in  1828. 
Horace  replaced  Pierre  Guerin,  who  remained  at 
Rome  some  months  with  his  successor,  in  affec- 
tionate intimacy.  Horace  retained  this  appoint- 
ment until  January,  1835,  in  spite  of  some  vexa- 
tions during  the  Revolution  of  1830,  in  which  he 
sent  in  his  resignation  in  vain — it  was  not  accepted. 

The  years  of  his  Roman  directorship  were  a 
unique  epoch  in  Horace's  life.  He  occupied  the 
Villa-Medici,  and  there  Madame  Vernet,  and  his 
beautiful  and  intelligent  daughter  Louise  (after- 
wards  the  wife   of  another  great  artist,  Paul 


Delaroche),  now  received  travellers  from  all  nations 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  fetes. 

Horace  began  a  new  series  of  works  during  this 
period,  of  scenes  in  which  the  Pope  took  part,  and 
in  which  the  Pontine  Marshes  were  represented. 

He  Avas  diplomatist  as  well  as  painter,  while  at 
Rome,  at  one  time,  and  received  the  thanks  of  M. 
Guizot  in  public  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 

Horace  was  alwtiys  attached  to  the  Orleans 
family,  and  patronized  by  them.  Louis  Philippe, 
as  Duke  of 'Orleans,  had  often  visited  the  painter  in 
his  studio.  It  was  for  him  the  celebrated  picture, 
"  The  Arrest  of  the  Princes  of  Conde,  Conti,  and  Due 
de  Longueville,"  was  painted  in  1828,  and  it  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  Palais  Royal  until  this  building 
was  disgracefully  burnt,  on  the  24th  February,  1848. 
Four  other  pictures  by  Vernet  there,  Avere  pierced  by 
bayonet  thrusts,  but  they  have  been  most  carefully 
repaired,  and  are  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  is  "  The 
Battle  of  Montmirail."  When  Horace  returned  to 
Paris,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  Director- 
ship of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Rome,  the  Orleans  family 
had  risen  to  the  throne,  and  King  Louis  Philippe 
received  the  painter-friend  with  great  favour.  The 
Museum  of  Versailles  was  then  in  process  of  for- 
mation, and  the  King  chose  Vernet  to  represent 
the  campaigns  of  Belgium  and  also  of  Africa,  in 
which  the  young  Princes  of  the  Orleans  family, 
now  king's  sons,  had  .taken  part.  Horace  visited 
both  Belgium  and  Algeria  before  executing  these 
pictures,  in  which  all  his  best  gifts  are  seen,  for  he 
painted  them  with  his  whole  heart.  The  Oriental 
air  of  Algeria  enchanted  Horace,  with  its  bernouses 
and  its  picturesque  costumes,  to  contrast  with  his 
beloved  troopers  and  Zouaves,  and  all  do  honour 
to  his  favourite  young  Princes.  The  attack  on 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  and  that  on  the  gate  of 
Constantina  are  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works  here.  After  the  latter  was  finished,  and  on 
its  easel  in  the  artist's  studio,  Paul  Delaroche  went 
one  day  to  see  both  it  and  him.  Vernet  not  being 
there,  Delaroche  long  and  silently  contemplated 
the  picture  in  warm  admiration,  and  at  last  took 
up  the  white  crayon  from  the  easel,  and  wrote  on 
the  floor,  Beautiful  as  nature,  terrible  as  fact,^^ 
signing  this  verdict  with  his  name. 

Louis  Philippe  also  commissioned  Horace  Vernet 
to  paint  three  other  great  pictures  for  the  Museum 
of  Versailles,  "Jena,"  "Friedland,"  and  "Wagram." 
He  had  the  three  canvases  set  up  at  the  same 
time  on  easels,  and  went  for  a  ride  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  When  he  returned,  his  "Battle  of 
Wagram  "  was  already  composed.  And  without 
the  least  sketch,  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
persons  or  of  plans,  he  drew  and  finished  the  profile 
of  the  Great  Emperor,  and  the  hand  which  holds  the 
field-glass  to  his  eye.  He  then  occupied  himself 
with  "other  pictures,  established  himself  at  Ver- 
sailles, composed  and  executed  "Jena"  and 
"  Friedland,"  and  not  until  his  return  to  Paris, 
in  the  winter  after  this,  did  he  resume  his  half- 
begun  picture  of  "  Wagram,"  on  which  he  had,  as 
it  were,  thrown  out  the  great  idea  on  the  first  day. 
He  painted  it  step  by  step  up  to  the  profile  and- 
glass  of  the  Emperor.  This  strange  manner  of 
work  suited  Vernet  ;  but  it  would  be  undesirable 
and  indeed  impossible  to  others.  None  of  his 
brilliant  artistic  qualities  could  be  communicated 
by  teaching — they  were  gifts,  not  acquirements. 
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Horace  Vernet  has  had  many  pupils,  but  formed 
no  school.  He  had  no  other  principles  than  in- 
stinct and  memory.  His  memory  was  jDrodigious. 
He  used  to  begin  his  work  without  any  preparatory 
sketches.  When  he  had  formed  his  composition 
in  his  mind,  he  proceeded  'at  once  to  the  definite 
execution  of  it,  which  he  carried  on  without  inter- 
mission. 

Not  a  single  stroke  of  his  brush  was  lost.  He 
painted  with  such  surprising  rapidity,  because  he 
had  no  vacillation  ;  he  was  always  advancing.  He 
knew  exactly  what  effect  he  needed,  and  how  to 
produce  it.  His  great  secret  was  "  to  lay  on  his 
colours  and  to  leave  them." 

It  was  said  of  him  by  Gericauld — "His  head 
was  truly  a  cabinet  with  drawers  ;  he  opened  it, 
looked  at  it,  and  found  everything  in  its  place. 
His  memory  being  so  wonderful,  he  seized  upon 
the  whole  at  a  glance  of  whatever  he  wanted  to 
paint ;  he  retained  all  the  features,  both  in  its  great 
outlines  and  even  its  details  and  colours.  And 
whatever  had  once  been  stamped  on  his  mind 
preserved  for  ever  the  freshness  of  its  first  impres- 
sion. When  he  painted  a  portrait,  he  took  only  a 
note  or  two  in  crayon,  and  the  subject  was  released 
after  a  sitting  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  not 
that  he  painted  without  a  model,  but  from  a  model 
which  his  memory  supplied.  He  did  not  like  to 
retain  the  model  before  his  eyes — it  seemed  to 
interfere  with  its  imj)ression  on  his  mind. 

"  If  a  soldier  passed  before  Vernet,  and  he  cared 
to  examine  him,  he  could  six  months  afterwards 
reproduce  that  soldier  on  paper  or  canvas,  v/ith 
his  exact  gait,  uniform,  the  set  of  his  shako,  the 
last  button  of  his  gaiters." 

One  of  his  friends  said  of  him — "  He  was  a  most 
conscientious  artist,  studying  without  ceasing, 
sparing  no  fatigue  to  see  for  himself  what  he  had 
to  represent.  He  could  thus,  by  the  aid  of  his 
amazing  memory,  depict  fads  with  perhaps  greater 
clearness  than  any  other  painter,  for  the  expression 
of  thought  and  of  form  gave  him  no  trouble." 

But  he  was  totally  devoid  of  passion,  and  never 
searched  for  nor  portrayed  it.  His  pictures,  there- 
fore, arouse  no  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  surface 
painter  only— he  was  a  surface  observer  only. 

Horace  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
faculty  of  isolation  in  the  midst  of  noise.  A  writer 
of  the  time  thus  describes  his  studio  : — 

"  A  crowd  of  young  men,  in  various  attitudes, 
occupied  all  the  corners  of  the  room,  and  seemed, 
as  in  schools  where  the  boys  are  kept  in,  given  up 
to  the  disorder  of  the  most  strange  amusements. 
Two  were  fencing — one  playing  on  the  horn — an- 
other was  singing  a  romantic  ballad — one  beating 
the  drum — others  seated  or  standing  in  all  possible 
attitudes.  A  young  man  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion was  reading  a  newspaper  aloud,  another  was 
painting,  a  third  sketching.  Among  the  actors 
of  this  boisterous  scene  were  soldiers  of  all  ranks, 
artists,  singers,  a  goat,  a  cat,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey." 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Horace  was  always  in  the  midst  of  such  rollicking 
gaiety.  He  had  his  private  hours  of  work  in  the 
early  morning.  "  People  praise  my  facility,"  said 
he,  "but  they  do  not  know  that  I  have  spent 
twelve  or  fourteen  nights  without  sleep,  thinking 
of  nothing  but  what  I  am  going  to  do.  When  I 
then  stand  before  my  blank  canvas,  my  picture 
is  done ;  I  see  if^ 


Horace  painted  once  his  own  studio  ;is  iibuve 
described,  and  the  picture  was  generally  popular. 
He  exhibited  it  at  a  private  exhibition  of  his 
works,  in  his  own  house,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tour 
des  Dames.  Amongst  the  pictures,  the  portrait  of 
Napoleon,  the  frame  of  which  was  covered  with 
crape,  produced  a  deep  sensation,  as  this  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  Bourbons 
were  on  the  throne.  "  The  Battle  of  Jemnppes" 
and  "The  Defence  of  the  Barrier  of  Clichy" 
were  also  much  admired.  The  artist  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  soldier  on  the  latter  occa- 
sion7and  had  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  from  the  Emperor's  own  hands,  for  his 
conduct  before  the  enemy. 

The  victories  of  the  immortal  legions  of  the 
Empire  were  exactly  adapted  to  rouse  his  spirit, 
and  their  misfortunes  to  fill  him  with  sorrow ;  and 
his  strong  opposition  to  the  Bourbons  was  quite  as 
much  a  matter  of  art  as  of  political  conviction. 

The  first  picture  for  which  Horace  was  well  paid 
was  the  portrait  of  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia. 
He  received  for  it  8,000  francs,  and  it  obtained 
a  first-class  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1812.  Horace 
ever  cherished  for  Jerome  a  sentiment  of  genuine 
gratitude. 

In  1857  he  refused  to  sell  to  Prince  Napoleon 
the  "  Alma,"  which  he  had  ordered  on  his  return 
from  the  Crimea,  and,  instead,  presented  it  to  the 
old  uncle,  his  early  patron. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  trained  no  school  of 
art  in  his  studio  of  j)leasure  ;  but  he  claimed  no 
fee  from  his  would-be  pupils,  and  often  assisted 
them  in  various  ways  ;  sometimes  buying  their 
first  pictures,  sometimes  giving  them  value  by  re- 
touching them  ;  and  for  one  of  his  pupils  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  conscription,  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture, and  gave  it  him  to  sell,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  procure  a  substitute. 

To  return  to  his  life. 

After  Horace  had  finished  his  works  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  1839,  he  made  his  great  journej'-  to 
Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  with  special  favour. 
All  the  Eastern  rulers  liked  him,  and  treated  him 
as  a  friend.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  struck  by  the  Pyramids — the  French  seldom 
are  accessible  to  the  sublime.  He  thought  them 
chiefly  monuments  of  difficulty  and  expense  ;  and 
he  evidently  thought  the  Pyramids  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  his  favourite  hero.  Napoleon,  for  giving 
them  the  watchword — "  Soldiers,  forty  centuries 
are  looking  down  on  you  !  " 

Vernet  thought  the  Desert  more  imposing  than 
the  Pyramids.  He  was  also  much  impressed  by 
Oriental  life  altogether — its  customs,  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  history :  he  felt  its  wonderful  elucidation 
of  the  Bible  narrative,  from  the  unchanging  habits 
of  the  East.  He  said  most  justly  of  this  country, 
"  Ce  pays  n'a  pas  d'epoque."  (We  can  never  think 
it  necessary  to  translate  French.)  He  seems  to 
have  seen  all  with  an  observing  and  reverent  feel- 
ing, and  to  have  recalled  Pharaoh,  J oshua,  and  the 
prophets  of  old. 

Bethlehem  impressed  Horace  much  more  than 
the  Pyramids.  He  says  of  it,  in  an  unpublished 
letter  : — 

"  En  arrivant  sur  le  haut  d'une  montagne,  on 
voit  tout  d'un  coup  Bethleem  de  I'autre  cote  d'un 
ravin  profond.    Le  cours  de  mes  idees  a  change 
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avec  aiitant  de  rapidity  que  si  j 'avals  ferme  iin 
volume  pour  en  ouvrir  uii  autre.  Je  n'ai  plus  vu 
que  des  bergers,  des  mages,  de  pauvres  petits 
enfans  egorges,  et  uii  berceau  duquel  est  sortie 
une  legislation  qui  devait  changer  la  face  du  monde. 
Ce  n'est  pas  impunement  qu'on  se  trouve  sur  le 
theiitre  de  si  grands  evenements  ;  ce  qui  doit 
Clever  Fame  ne  perd  pas  a  etre  vu  de  pres,  et 
ce  petit  village  en  ruines  parle  bien  plus  au  coeur 
que  ces  grandes  pyramides  qui  n'etonnent  que  les 
yeux." 

It  was  after  this  tour  that  Horace  Vcrnet  com- 
posed his  pictures,  "  Caravan  in  the  Desert," 
"  Abraham  sending  away  Hagar,"  "  Taking  of  Je- 
rusalem," and  some  others  of  similar  scenes  in  the 
East.  Mehemet  Ali  commissioned  Horace  to  paint 
for  him  "  The  Battle  of  Nezil."  Soliman  Pasha 
(Colonel  Selves),  v/ho  contributed  so  much  towards 
gaining  that  battle,  gave  to  Horace  the  horse, 
named  "  El  Druze,"  he  had  ridden  on  that  famous 
day.  He  sent  with  the  horse  a  plan  of  the  battle. 

In  the  same  year  (1840),  when  Louis  Philippe 
obtained  from  England  the  surrender  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  Napoleon,  Horace  begged  per- 
mission to  accompany  those  who  were  sent  for 
them  to  St.  Helena,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed 
that  their  limited  number  precluded  him. 

He  made  two  journeys  to  Eussia,  one  in  1836, 
the  other  in  1843.  The  Czar  Nicholas  was  fond  of 
him,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  the  palace,  and 
presented  him  to  his  suite  in  these  words  :  "  Gentle- 
men, Vernet  is  on  my  staff,  and  I  give  orders  that 
he  has  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  pleases." 

Vernet  accompanied  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  a 
journey  to  the  since  more  famous  Sebastopol  and 
the  South  of  Eussia  ;  and  the  Czar  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  companionship  of  one  so  frank  and 
loyal  in  character,  in  these  words,  to  a  high  func- 
tionary :  "  Horace  and  I  are  not  always  of  the 
same  opinion.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
esteem  him  so  much  :  frank  men  are  so  rare." 

Horace  was  in  St.  Petersburg  when  the  sad  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  an 
accident.  He  immediately  returned  to  Paris,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  King,  with  a  lew  words  of 
sympathy  and  condolence  from  the  Czar  in  his 
terrible  affliction. 

Horace  returned,  after  a  short  time,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, having  collected  in  his  long  journeys  an  ample 
harvest  of  sketches,  which,  as  usual,  he  committed 
to  his  memory.  He  painted  several  portraits  there, 
amongst  which  was  one  of  Napoleon  on  horseback, 
which  the  Czar  had  coj)ied  on  a  magnificent  china 
vase,  and  gave  Vernet  when  he  left  Russia,  which 
he  did  after  a  gay  winter  of  feasts  and  parades, 
saying  he  now  only  desired  "  to  put  on  his  grey 
blouse,  and  set  himself  before  his  easel." 

He  executed  a  large  picture  for  the  Czar,  after 
his  return  to  France,  "  The  Taking  of  the  Fort  of 
Waola,"  which  determined  the  fate  of  Warsaw. 
The  price  paid  for  this  Avas  imperial— 90,000  francs 
(3,600Z.). 

Immediately  on  Horace's  return  to  Paris,  the 
King  commanded  him  to  paint  the  taking  of  "  La 
Smala,"  that  glorious  victory  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale 
over  Ab-del-Kader,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1843. 
This  ^  immense  picture  astonishes  every  one  who 
sees  it.  It  is  a  monster  picture,  66  feet  long  by 
16_high.  It  was  executed  with  surprising  rapidity 
—in  only  nine  months  ! 


"  Veni,  vidi,  'pixi"  might  have  been  his  motto. 
Horace  was  warmly  attached  to  many  soldiers 
whose  acquaintance  he  formed  in  Algeria.  He 
was  anxious  once,  for  an  old  brigadier  of  gen- 
darmerie, to  obtain  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  had  been  engaged  at  La  Smala,  and 
Horace,  when  painting  it,  ingeniously  represented 
him  in  it,  with  the  cross  on  his  breast.  When 
Louis  Philippe  came  to  see  the  picture,  Vernet 
said  to  him,  "  I  have  put  the  cross  on  that  old 
soldier  of  the  Empire,  but  it  appears  that  he  has 
not  got  it ;  I  must  therefore  take  it  off." 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Horace,"  said  the 
King ;  "  I  give  it  him." 

The  magnificent  portrait  of  Brother  Philippe 
appeared  in  1845.  The  Brothers  of  Christian 
Schools  desiring  to  learn  painting,  Vernet  opened 
his  studio  to  them.  One  of  his  new  students 
wanting  a  model  one  day.  Brother  Philippe,  the 
superior  general  of  the  order,  oflered  himself.  The 
novice  went  to  work  on  his  study  from  him,  but 
Vernet,  losing  patience  as  he  watched  the  tyro, 
'  seized  the  brush  and  began  to  correct  it,  and  thus, 
in  three  or  four  sittings,  was  produced  the  touching 
portrait  of  Brother  Philippe. 

The  King  now  commanded  Vernet  to  paint  the 
Battle  of  Isly. 

Before  beginning  this  work,  Horace,  v/ith  his 
usual  accuracy  of  study,  made  another  journey  in 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  He  visited  also  Cadiz  and 
Gil3raltar.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
this  journey,  being  oppressed  by  presentiments  of 
coming  sorrows.  They  were,  indeed,  near  at  hand. 
His  only  child,  Madame  Paul  Delaroche,  sunk 
after  long  and  acute  suffering,  this  year.  Horace 
was  broken-hearted  at  her  death.  The  King,  Louis 
Philippe,  Avas  very  sympathizing  through  her  illness, 
daily  sending  to  inquire  after  her.  When  he  heard 
of  her  death,  he  wrote  to  the  afflicted  father,  saying 
he  wished  to  see  him  at  the  Tuileries.  As  soon  as 
Horace  entered  the  room,  the  King  met  him,  and 
pressed  him  to  his  heart,  telling  him  the  Queen 
shared  his  sorrovfs,  for  both  had  known  similar 
grief. 

Horace  Vernet  returned  in  time  to  his  easel,  but 
never  recovered  his  spirits  after  his  daughter's  loss. 
He  said  his  "star"  no  longer  appeared  to  him, 
except  through  storm-clouds.  He  tried  in  a  pic- 
ture, completely  different  from  his  own  manner,  to 
represent  the  sad  visions  which  tormented  him. 
It  is  an  allegorical  satire  on  the  Republic  and  the 
plagues  of  i848.  It  is  called  "  Socialism  and  the 
Cholera-morbus."    The  scene  is  on  a  scaflold. 

The  events  of  1848  disturbed  the  life  and  career 
of  Horace  Vernet.  He  Avas  about  to  start  for 
Toulon,  to  paint  Ab-del-Kader's  likeness  for  Louis 
Philippe,  Avho  intended  to  restore  him  to  liberty, 
when  the  February  revolution  broke  out,  and  war 
and  the  SAVord  tore  him  from  his  peaceful  easel. 
He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  National  Guard 
at  Versailles  ;  after Avards,  in  June,  he  carried  the 
barricades  of  St.  Antoine.  This  year  was  entirely 
and  exclusively  military  to  him  ;  but  much  as  he 
loved  soldiers,  his  heart  was  broken  by  civil  war 
upon  domestic  grief. 

He  afterwards  followed  the  French  army  to  the 
Crimea  ;  but  he  had  no  longer  the  fire  of  earlier 
years,  and,  Avearied  by  the  inaction  of  Varna, 
Vernet  returned  to  France,  to  paint,  in  due  season, 
his  last  great  picture— "The  Battle  of  the  Alma." 
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The  episode  chosen  is  that  where  Prince  Napo- 
leon pkced  the  batteries  of  General  Bertrand  to 
cover  the  passage  of  the  Alma  by  his  division. 
This  picture  is  full  of  life  and  spirit  in  every 
detail. 

The  same  year,  1855,  Vernet  exhibited  a  charm- 
ing little  picture,  ordered  by  the  Empress,  called 
"  Mass  in  the  Camp."  Domestic  afflictions  darkened 
his  latter  days — he  lost  his  wife,  Louise's  mother, 
and  his  wife's  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly attached.  Bad  health  fell  on  him,  and  he 
found  a  tender  and  devoted  friend  in  his  second 
wife,  a  widow,  Madame  de  Boisricheux,  of  English 
extraction  (daughter  of  General  Fuller).  His  illness 
was  lingering  and  varying.  He  was  continually 
pining  to  be  at  Hyeres,  where  he  had  a  beautiful 
estate,  to  which  he  had  often  retired  in  his  last 
years.  The  Emperor  sent  him  in  his  decline  the 
mark  of  distinction  Horace  had  all  his  life  vainly 
desired,  with  the  following  letter  : — 

"  7  Decembre. 
"  MoN  CHER  Monsieur  Horace  Vernet, — 

"  Je  vous  envoie  la  Croix  de  Grand  Officier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  comme  un  grand  peintre  d'une 
grande  epocpie.  J'espere  que  ce  temoignage*  de 
mon  estime  adoucira  les  douleurs  que  vous  eprouvez, 
et  je  fais  des  voeux  sinceres  pour  votre  prompt  re- 
tablissement. 

"  Croyez  a  tons  mes  sentiments, 

"  Napoleon." 

The  last  of  the  Vernet  family  died  in  his  apart- 
ment at  the  Institute,  on  the  17th  January,  1863. 
In  his  delirium,  his  great  regret  was  to  die  in  his 
bed,  and  not  on  the  battle-field — he  who  so  loved 
the  army.  He  desired  to  the  last  to  see  the  South 
once  more,  exclaiming,  Sun !  sun  !  I  will  not  die 
here  ;  I  Avill  die  in  the  sunshine  !  " 

The  grief  caused  by  his  death  was  universal, 
and  the  Academy  decreed,  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
that  they  would  not,  until  after  six  months  of 
mourning,  appoint  a  successor  to  the  painter  of 
"La  Smala." 

 ♦  

KEVIEWS. 

Heat  considered  as  a  mode  of  Motioii ;  being  a 
Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  season  of 
1862.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Koyal  Institution. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  one  short  notice  of  this 
book,  to  touch  upon  the  variety  of  interesting  sub- 
jects upon  which  Professor  Tyndall  dilates  in  his 
course  of  lectures — the  first  seven  of  which  treat  of 
thermometric,  and  the  remaining  five  of  radiant 
heat.  But  we  should  be  glad  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  younger  readers  to  his  explanations  of  the 
new  theory  of  heat  as  molecular  motion.  They  are 
simple  and  clear  ;  his  ilkistrations  are  very  in- 
teresting ;  and  he  offers  them  good  advice  as  to 
avoiding  impatience,  entreating  his  audience,  if 
they  find  it  difficult  to  form  distinct  conceptions 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  experiments  with  which 
lie  illustrated  his  teaching,  to  be  patient,  and  to 
remember  that  they  were  engaged  on  a  difficult  and 


entangled  subject,  which  he  hoped  to  disentangle 
as  he  went  along. 

In  the  present  day,  we  all  seem  in  so  great  a 
hurry  to  decide  upon  questions  of  science,  and  to 
build  theories  upon  a  slight  superstructure  of  facts, 
almost  before  we  have  made  sure  that  they  are 
facts,  that  the  counsel  is  much  needed. 

In  his  first  lecture,  the  Professor  shows  how 
heat  is  generated  by  compression  and  percussion. 
He  tells  us  how  every  one  of  the  railway  porters 
who  move  about  with  their  cans  of  grease,  to 
moisten  the  axles  of  the  carriages  on  the  line,  un- 
consciously illustrates  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
natural  science,  by  "  practically  asserting  that 
mechanical  energy  may  be  converted  into  heat, 
and  that,  when  so  converted,  it  cannot  still  exist 
as  mechanical  energy,  but  that  for  every  degree  of 
heat  developed  a  strict  and  proportionate  equivalent 
of  the  locomotive  force  of  the  engine  disappears. 
A  station  is  approached,  say  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  an  hour ;  the  break  is  applied,  and 
smoke  and  sparks  issue  from  the  wheel  on  which 
it  presses.  The  train  is  brought  to  rest.  How  ? 
Simply  by  converting  the  entire  moving-force 
which  it  possessed,  at  the  moment  the  break  v/as 
applied,  into  heat." 

Every  one  knows  how  fire  may  be  produced  by 
the  friction  of  flint  and  steel,  and  even  of  tv\^o 
pieces  of  wood  ;  but  perhaps  our  youthful  readers 
are  not  aware  that  water  may  be  boiled  without 
fire,  by  friction  alone. 

In  1798,  Count  Eumford,  while  engaged  in  the 
boring  of  cannon,  at  Munich,  was  so  forcibly 
struck  by  the  large  amount  of  heat  developed  in 
the  process  of  boring,  that  he  was  induced  to 
devise  an  apparatus  for  the  sjDecial  examination  of 
the  generation  of  heat  by  friction. 

*'He  had  constructed  a  hollow  cylinder  of  iron, 
into  which  fitted  a  solid  plunger,  which  Avas  caused 
to  press  against  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  A  box, 
which  surrounded  the  cylinder,  contained  ISflbs.  of 
water,  in  which  the  thermometer  Avas  placed.  The 
original  temperature  of  the  water  was  60°,  The 
cylinder  was  turned  by  horse-labour ;  and,  an  hour 
after  the  friction  had  commenced,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  107  °,  having  been  raised  47°.  lialf  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  found  the  temperature  to  be  142°. 
The  action  was  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  the  temperature  was  178°.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  it  was  200 and  at  tAVO 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  from  the  commencement, 
iho  water  actually  boiled." 

But  heat  is  not  only  generated,  by  mechanical 
force  ;  it  is  also  consiimed  in  mechanical  work  ; 
and  an  instance  of  this  Professor  Tyndall  gives  in 
a  form  very  familiar  to  us.  He  shows  hoAv,  in  the 
opening  of  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  when  the  string 
which  holds  the  cork  is  cut,  it  is  driven  out  by  the 
elastic  force  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas  ;  the  gas  per- 
forms work  in  so  doing — it  consumes  heat,  and  in 
the  process  becomes  chilled. 

Till  very  lately,  heat  was  supposed  to  be  a  kind 
of  matter,  a  subtle  fluid  stored  up  in  the  inter- 
atomic spaces  of  bodies,  and  the  idea  of  calling 
neiv  heat  into  existence  was  rejected :  it  Avas  be- 
lieved to  be  stored  up  somcAvhere,  and  called  out 
by  mechanical  and  chemical  means,  or  driA^en  "  from 
its  lurking  ]3laces  into  open  light  of  day." 

The  theory  noAV  generally  maintained,  called  the 
dynamical  or  mechanical  tixeory,  discards  the  idea 
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of  the  material  nature  of  heat,  and  pronounces  it 
to  be  an  accident  or  condition  of  matter,  a  motion 
of  its  ultimate  particles. 

An  experiment  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand this.  We  must  premise  that,  although 
ice  is  solid  water,  it  has  only  one  half  the  capacity 
for  heat  that  liquid  water  possesses  :  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  a  pound 
of  ice  10°  in  temperature  would  raise  a  pound  of 
water  only  5°. 

"  Davy  reasoned  thus  : — '  If  I,  by  friction,  liquefy 
ice,  I  produce  a  substance  which  contains  a  far  greater 
absolute  amount  of  heat  than  the  ice  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  it  cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  affirmed 
that  I  merely  render  sensible  the  heat  hidden  in  the 
ice,  for  that  quantity  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
heat  contained  in  the  water. '  He  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  liquefied  the  ice  by  j)ure  friction  ;  and  the 
result  has  been  regarded  as  the  first  which  proved  the 
immateriality  of  heat. " 

In  his  second  lecture,  Professor  Tyndall  showed, 
by  various  examples  and  experiments,  to  what 
amount  heat  was  generated  by  motion  and  by  the 
fall  of  a  body  from  a  certain  height. 

"The  quantity  of  heat,"  he  said,  "necessary  to 
raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahr.  in  temperature 
is  exactly  equal  to  Mdiat  would  be  generated  if  a 
pound  weight,  after  having  fallen  through  a  height  of 
772  feet,  had  its  moviug-force  destroyed  by  collision 
with  the  earth.  Conversely,  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  in  tem- 
perature would,  if  applied  mechanically,  be  competent 
to  raise  a  pound  weight  772  feet  high,  or  it  would 
raise  772  lbs.  one  foot  high.  The  term  '  foot-pound  ' 
has  been  introduced,  to  express,  in  a  convenient  way, 
the  lifting  of  one  pound  to  the  height  of  a  foot.  Thus, 
the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  being  taken  as  a 
standard,  772  foot-pounds  constitute  what  is  called 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat." 

Different  substances  are  found  to  have  different 
degrees  of  capacity  for  heat.  A  ball  of  lead,  in 
falling  through  a  space  of  772  feet,  would  generate 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  its  own  temperature  30° ;  its 
"  capacity  "  being  only  l-30th  of  that  of  water.  Of 
course,  if  motion  is  imparted  to  any  body  by  other 
means  than  gravity,  the  destruction  of  this  motion 
will  produce  heat  in  proportion  to  the  velocity 
with  which  it  travels.  A  rifle-bullet,  when  it 
strikes  a  target,  is  intensely  heated,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  thus,  can  be  accurately 
calculated,  when  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is 
known. 

* '  For  example,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  weight  of 
the  earth,  and  the  A^elocity  with  which  it  moves 
through  space,  a  simple  calculation  would  enable  us 
to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  heat  which  would 
be  developed,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  stopped  in 
her  orbit.  We  could  tell,  for  example,  the  number  of 
degrees  which  this  amount  of  heat  would  impart  to  a 
globe  of  water  equal  to  the  earth  in  size.  Mayer  and 
Helmholtz  have  made  this  calculation,  and  found  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  this  colossal  shock 
would  be  qnite  sufficient,  not  only  to  fuse  the  entire 
earth,  but  to  reduce  it  in  great  part  to  vapour.  Thus, 
by  the  simple  stoppage  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  *  the 
elements '  might  be  caused  to  '  melt  with  fervent 
heat. '  " 

Thus  it  is  that  what  we  call  flame  is  really  pro- 
duced by  the  atoms  of  carbon  in  contact  with  the 


oxygen  of  the  air  :  they  clash  together,  and  pro- 
duce light  and  heat  by  their  collision. 

*'  In  short,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  "  all  cases  of 
combustion  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  collision  of 
atoms,  Avhich  have  been  urged  together  by  their 
mutual  attraction. 

' '  This  motion  is  executed  within  limits  too  minute, 
and  the  moving  particles  are  too  small,  to  be  visible. 
To  discern  these  processes,  we  must  make  use  of  a 
finer  eye  and  higher  powers — namely,  the  eye  and 
powers  of  the  mind.  In  the  case  of  solid  bodies, 
then,  while  the  force  of  cohesion  still  holds  the 
particles  together,  you  must  conceive  a  power  of 
vibration,  within  certain  limits,  to  be  possessed  by 
the  particles.  You  must  suppose  them  oscillating 
to  and  fro  across  their  positions  of  rest ;  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  heat  we  impart  to  the  body,  or 
the  greater  the  ainount  of  mechanical  action  which 
we  invest  in  it,  by  percussion,  compression,  or  friction, 
the  more  intense  Avill  be  the  molecular  vibrations  and 
the  wider  the  amplitude  of  the  atomic  oscillations."^ 

Expansion  of  volume  is,  in  general,  the  con- 
sequence of  imparting  heat  to  bodies  :  the  force  of 
cohesion  holds  the  particles  together,  but  the  force 
of  heat  pushes  them  asunder,  and,  as  it  strengthens, 
its  opponent  grows  weaker,  till  the  particles  are  so 
faii  set  at  liberty  as  to  roll  and  glide  round  each 
other.  This  is  the  liquid  condition  of  matter. 
"When  heat  is  developed  within  the  body  of  a 
liquid,  of  sufficient  power  to  break  the  last  fetters 
of  cohesion,  the  particles  fly  asunder,  to  form 
bubbles  of  vapour,  and  we  have  matter  in  the 
vaporous  or  gaseous  form. 

"All  the  impressions  which  we  derive  from  heated 
air  or  vapour  are,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  due 
to  the  impact  of  the  gaseous  atoms.  They  stir  the 
nerves  in  tlieir  OAvn  peculiar  way,  the  nerves  transmit 
the  motion  to  the  brain,  and  the  brain  declares  it  to 
be  heat.  Thus,  the  impression  one  receives  on  enter- 
ing the  hot  room  of  a  Turkish  l)ath,  is  caused  by  the 
atomic  cannonade  whicli  is  there  maintained  against 
the  surface  of  the  body." 

The  Professor  demonstrated,  by  various  experi- 
ments, the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  and  of  liquids 
by  heat,  but  he  warns  us  that  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  expansion  by  heat  is  a  law  without  ex- 
ception. He  showed,  by  the  process  of  freezing 
water,  that,  although  it  goes  on  contracting  during 
the  cooling  process  till  it  reaches  a  temperature  of 
39°  Fahr.,  yet,  at  that  point,  the  contraction  ceases, 
and  the  liquid  begins  to  expand  till  it  freezes  ;  and 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  converted  into  ice,  the 
expansion  is  great  and  sudden.  If  heat  is  then 
applied,  the  liquid  will  contract  for  a  time,  before 
permanent  expansion  begins.  Iron  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  atoms  of  water  when  it  is 
changing  from  liquid  to  solid  :  they  require  more 
room,  and,  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  it,  will 
bnrst  through  any  vessel  which  contains  them  : 
thus  it  is  that  the  water-pipes  of  our  houses  are 
rent  through  by  sudden  frosts.  No  metal  c^m  with- 
stand the  gigantic  efforts  of  atomic  forces. 

Professor  Tyndall  rightly  remarks,  upon  the 
beneficial  nature  of  .this  property  of  water  : 

"  Suppose  a  lake,  exposed  to  a  clear,  Avintry  sky.  - 
The  superficial  water  is  chilled,  contracts,  becomes 
thus  heavier,  and  sinks  by  its  superior  weight,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  the  lighter  water  from  below. 
In  time,  this  is  chilled,  and  sinks  in  turn.     Thus  a 

^  Lecture  III. 
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circulation  is  esta'blislied — the  cold,  dense  water  de- 
scending, and  the  lighter  and  warmer  water  rising  to 
the  tojj.  Supposing  this  to  continue,  even  after  the 
first  pellicles  of  ice  were  formed  at  the  surface,  the 
ice  would  sink  as  it  was  formed,  and  the  process 
Avould  not  cease  until  the  entire  water  of  the  lake 
would  be  solidified.  Death  to  every  living  thing  in 
the  water  would  be  the  consequence.  But,  just  when 
matters  become  critical,  nature  steps  aside  from  her 
ordinary  proceeding,  causes  the  water  to  exjiand  by 
cooling,  and  the  cold  water  swims  like  a  scam  on  the 
surface  of  the  warmer  water  underneath.  Solidifica- 
tion ensues,  but  the  solid  is  much  lighter  than  the 
subjacent  liquid,  and  the  ice  forms  a  protecting  roof 
over  the  living  things  below." 

The  Professor  allows  us  to  feel  emotions  of  in- 
terest and  gratification  at  such  an  evidence  of  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  ia  nature,  and  to 
stand  rapt  in  wonder  at  the  mystery  in  which  Ave 
dwell ;  but  he  mars  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
read  this  passage,  by  a  quasi  sneer  against  those 
who  refer  to  this  property  of  water,  as  "  an  irre- 
sistible proof  of  design,  unique  of  its  kind,  and 
suggestive  of  pure  benevolence." 

Doubtless  he  is  correct  in  his  assertion  that  the 
property  is  not  "  unique,"  for  the  metal  bismuth 
possesses  the  same  jDower.  "  There  are  no  fish 
here  to  be  saved,"  he  says,  "  still  the  molten  bis- 
muth acts  exactly  as  the  water  acts."  So  it  may  : 
but  surely  the  benevolence  which  gives  the  pro- 
perty to  water  is  just  as  great,  although  the  pro- 
l}erty  is  not  confined  to  that  licpiid  !  It  has  the 
same  eftect  of  preserving  the  life  which  would  be 
destroyed,  if  the  water  went  on  contracting  in  the 
ratio  in  which  it  cooled.  And  it  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  whether  the  same  property  may  not  be 
given  to  the  metal,  for  some  purpose  equally  bene- 
ficent. 

If  the  Lecturer  intended  only  to  caution  his 
hearers  against  too  rapid  conclusions  and  infer- 
ences, as  to  the  purposes  and  designs  to  be  carried 
out  by  certain  natural  phenomena,  we  would  echo 
his  words  ;  for  all  such  assumptions  should  be 
made  with  the  reverent  humility  becoming  short- 
sighted mortals,  pronouncing  on  the  works  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.'  If  he  intended  more 
than  this,  we  would  fain  forget  them. 

He  mentions  a  curious  eff'ect  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  observed  some  years  ago  at  Bristol. 
The  choir  of  the  cathedral  was  covered  with  sheet- 
lead,  60  feet  long  and  19  feet  4  inches  deep.  Two 
years  after  it  was  laid  on,  it  w^as  found  to  have 
moved  bodily  down  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches. 
All  attempts  to  stop  it,  by  driving  nails  into  the 
rafters,  failed,  for  the  force  with  which  it  had 
descended  was  sufficient  to  draw  them  out.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  lead  was  exposed  to  the  varying 
temperature  of  day  and  night.  The  heat  im- 
parted to  it  by  day  caused  it  to  expand,  and,  as  it 
lay  on  an  inclined  surface,  it  expanded  more  freely 
downwards  than  upwards ;  and  Avhen  it  was  con- 
tracted by  the  cold  at  night,  the  upper  edge  was- 
drawn  more  easily  down  than  the  lower  edge 
upward :  so,  like  an  earthworm,  it  pushed  its 
lower  edge  forward  during  the  day,  and  drew  its 
upper  edge  after  it  at  night ;  and  in  this  way  it 
crawled  eighteen  inches  in  two  years. 

Different  bodies  expand  differently  with  heat, 
and  the  same  body  may  expand  differently  in 
different  directions.    It  is  probable  that  the  atoms 


of  many  crystalline  bodies  oscillate  more  freely  and 
widely  in  some  directions  than  in  others. 

There  are  many  anomalies  in  nature,  which  can 
only  be  revealed  by  experiment.  Thus  it  is  found 
that  heat  is  developed  by  the  compression  of  a 
metal,  and  cold  by  the  stretching  of  a  metal  wire. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  known  that 
india-rubber,  when  stretched,  will  develop  heat ; 
and  now  it  is  found  that  the  stretched  india-rubber 
is  shortened  by  applying  heat  to  it. 

Professor  Tyndall  concludes  his  third  lecture 
with  this  curious  experiment. 


Seven  Months'  Residence  in  Russian  Poland  in 
1863.  By  the  Rev.  F.  L.  M.  Anderson.  Mac- 
millan. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  an  English  clergyman,  who 
accompanied  a  young  Polish  nobleman,  partly  as 
friend  and  partly  as  English  tutor,  on  his  return  to 
take  possession  of  his  estates  after  his  education  at 
Bonn. 

The  picture  he  draws  is  deplorable.  If  the  three 
great  Powers  that  partitioned  the^  unhappy  country 
could  have  known  what  constant  war,  trouble,  and 
expense  they  entailed  on  themselves,  they  would 
probabl}^  have  felt  the  inexpedience  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  but  it  has  brought  its  full  meed  of  retribution 
ever  since  in  the  perpetual  resistance  of  a  people 
whose  will  cannot  be  subjugated.  It  is  true  that, 
left  to  themselves,  they  were  a  vain  and  turbulent 
race,  misgoverning  themselves,  and  often  at  war  ; 
but  the  injustice  was  not  thus  diminished,  and  the 
high  spirit  that  would  not  brook  native  control  has 
commanded  general  sympathy  when  chafing  against 
usurpation. 

The  saddest  part  of  Mr.  Anderson's  description 
is  in  the  hopeless  inaction  to  which  the  gentry  are 
reduced.  Suspicion  is  forced  on  the  Russian  autho- 
rities, since  vigilance  and  violence  alone  can  keep 
their  grasp  firm  upon  the  recusant  people,  and  a 
control  that  would  be  trying  enough  if  exercised  in 
the  most  considerate  manner,  becomes  intensely 
galling  when  committed  to  rude  and  unscrupulous 
subordinates. 

The  Polish  gentry  are  in  general  graceful,  en- 
gaging, and  intellectual ;  but  they  are  debarred 
from  almost  every  occupation.  Nothing  is  so  sus- 
picious as  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  their 
peasantry,  and  the  embargo  upon  fire-arms  pre- 
vents almost  all  field  sports.  Licences  are,  indeed, 
granted  for  the  use  of  guns  ;  but  even  the  most 
loyal  holders  of  them  durst  not  use  them,  since  the 
report  Avould  be  sure  to  attract  the  Cossack  sol- 
diers, most  of  whom  being  unable  to  read,  would 
put  the  sportsman  to  death  for  an  insurgent  before 
they  looked  at  his  licence.  Social  meetings  cannot 
take  ]3lace  unless  satisfaction  is  given  to  the  autho- 
rities that  they  have  no  political  piwpose,  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  interest  and  worthy  occupation, 
the  excitement  of  card-playing  seems,  to  far  too 
many,  all  that  is  left  them.  Complicated  games 
are  played  all  day  long,  large  sums  are  staked  on 
them,  and  the  national  character  is  thus  further 
lowered.  Mr.  Anderson  made  the  wise  resolution 
of  not  touching  a  card  the  whole  time  he  was  in 
Poland.  His  host.  Count  Bisping,  was  a  conser- 
vative Pole,  and  carefully  avoided  all  that  could 
give  umbrage  to  the  authorities,  spending  his  time 
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in  doing  all  that  lay  in  his  pov/er  for  his  depen- 
dents, and  in  visits  to  his  numerous  kindred,  with 
whom  Mr.  Anderson  passed  a  most  pleasant  sum- 
mer, until  the  4th  of  September,  when,  on  their  way 
to  a  harvest-home  at  one  of  the  Count's  estates, 
they  were  both  arrested  at  Grodno,  at  the  Pass- 
port Office. 

Both  were  required  to  undress,  that  their  clothes 
might  be  searched.  The  Count  obeyed,  but  Mr. 
Anderson  refused,  till  the  chef  de  ijolice  caused  two 
soldiers  to  do  it  by  force.  They  even  examined  his 
boots  to  see  that  no  pa'per  was  between  the  foot 
and  sole.  They  were  taken  to  the  prison  and  there 
separated.  An  extremely  dismal  and  dirty  hole 
and  very  unpleasant  fare  fell  to  Mr.  Anderson's 
lot ;  but  the  Count  was  permitted  to  receive  pro- 
visions from  his  relations,  and  sent  his  friend  a 
share.  The  next  day  Mr.  Anderson  was  led  before 
a  board  of  five  commissioners,  with  a  Jew,  who 
professed  to  understand  English,  as  the  inter23reter, 
but  the  examination  was  conducted  in  French,  and 
his  services  were  only  required  for  the  papers. 

Mr.  Anderson  now  learnt  that  persons  who  had 
deserted  the  insurgents  had  accused  him  of  speak- 
ing to  them  in  the  woods  and  supplying  them  with 
weapons  and  money,  and  in  further  testimony  an 
old  air-gun  was  produced,  and  two  scythes,  which 
latter  had  been  taken  out  of  a  cart  coming  home 
from  the  harvest-field.  Mr.  Anderson  demon- 
strated the  uselessness  of  the  air-gun  ;  but  he  was 
further  commanded  to  submit  his  papers  to  the 
interpreter.  The  poor  Jew  knev/  extremely  little 
of  English,  and  was  extremely  puzzled  by  the 
asj^ect  of  a  parcel  of  MS.  sermons' ;  but  the  most 
critical  moment  was  when  he  came  in  an  unused 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  words  "  unhappy 
Poland  ; "  but,  luckily,  no  particulars  as  to  the 
causes  of  her  unhappiness  were  entered  into.  A 
joking  letter,  saying,  "  We  began  to  think  you 
might  have  been  killed  by  the  Eoosians,"  was  even 
more  suspicious,  and  Mr.  Anderson  was  remanded, 
and  to  his  great  anxiety  prevented  from  writing  or 
telegraphing  either  to  his  relations  or  to  the  English 
ambassador  at  Petersburg. 

The  next  day,  however,  permission  was  granted 
for  letters  to  be  written,  and  on  the  third,  to  his 
great  surprise,  his  watch  and  money  were  restored, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  the  house  of  the  chef  de 
2)olice,  though  not  allowed  to  stir  without  three 
Cossack  sentinels.  He  soon  found  that  this  change 
was  owing  to  the  arrival  at  Grodno  of  three  English 
travellers,  who  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  a  countryman,  than  they  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  see  him,  learn  the  cause  of  his 
detention,  and  make  it  known  to  the  British  autho- 
rities. They  were  obliged  to  proceed  on  their 
journey  ;  but  this  they  did  not  do  until  they  were 
secure  that  Mr.  Anderson's  case  was  known  to 
Lord  Napier,  at  Petersburg,  and  had  seen  him  at 
large  in  the  town,  only  waiting  to  be  dismissed  till 
a  final  examination. 

In  this  last  a  nobleman  in  the  Kussian  Imperial 
Guard  acted  as  interpreter,  and  soon  came  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  letters.  The  witnesses, 
two  dirty  lads  of  eighteen,  were  produced  and 
quickly  made  to  contradict  themselves  ;  and  finally 
Mr.  Anderson's  innocence  was  made  so  evident, 
that  he  was  conducted  to  the  frontier  and  made  to 
l^romise  never  to  return  to  Russian  Poland. 

He  vras  allowed  to  see  Count  Bisping,  whose 


imprisonment  was  not  very  severe,  and  who  has 
since  been  sent,  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  to  a  re- 
mote province  in  Russia,  whence  he  is  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  estates  when  the  insurrec- 
tion is  over. 

A  thne  of  insurrection  must  be  a  time  of  unjust 
suspicion,  and  after  Mr.  Anderson's  case  became 
known  to  the  higher  authorities,  he  seems  to  have 
undergone  nothing  more  than  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  accusations  of  the  recreant  Polish 
insurgents  ;  but  the  previous  treatment  and  the 
refusal  to  let  him  communicate  Vv'ith  the  autho- 
rities give  a  painful  impression  of  what  the  state 
must  be  of  those  who  have  no  British  government 
to  appeal  to,  and  he  gives  several  piteous  instances 
of  the  oj^pression  suff'ered  by  individuals.  He 
confirms  the  account  of  mourning  having  been 
stripped  from  a  lady's  back,  and  he  actually  saw  a 
gentleman  under  sentence  of  exile  to  Siberia  for 
threatening  the  life  of  a  Russian  priest,  as  a  friendly 
warning  that  the  insurgents  Avere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  represented. 

Probably  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  is  far 
from  sharing  the  greed  that  partitioned  Poland  ; 
but  among  the  sins  of  the  fathers  that  are  visited 
on  the  children,  are  those  acts  of  injustice  that 
after-generations  know  not  how  to  retract. 


Glimpses  into  Petland.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 
The  Indian,  when  he  pictured  to  himself  "the 
"  happy  hunting  grounds "  of  the  life  to  come, 
would  have  thought  his  bliss  incomplete  without 

"  His  faithful  dog  to  bear  him  company." 

Substitute  cat  for  dog,  and  we  can  fancy  Mr.  ood 
saying  the  same  thing. 

Whatever  may  be  faults  of  the  present  age, 
injustice  cannot  he  called  one.  We  are  especially 
averse  to  condemning  unheard.  And  not  only  do 
we  insist  on  hearing  both  sides  of  every  case  that 
is  brought  before  ourselves,  but  we  are  beginning 
to  try  over  again  all  the  ancient  "  Causes  Celebres," 
and  in  many  cases  to  reverse  the  former  verdicts. 
Apologists  have  been  foimd  for  almost  all  the  black 
sheep  of  History.  To  go  no  further  than  the 
History  of  England.  We  have  had  Richard  III. 
called  a  model  of  personal  and  moral  beauty : 
Henry  VIII.  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
men  and  of  husbands,  but  over-indulgent  to  a  very 
good-for-nothing  set  of  wives:  and  his  daughter 
Mary  (the  Bloody  Mary  of  our  youth)  a  creature 
only  too  amiable  and  yielding  in  disposition. 

Mr.  Wood  seems  to  think  that  the  brute  creation 
ought  to  have  their  share  in  this  general  white- 
washing of  dark-coloured  reputations.  The  feline 
tribe  have  long  suffered  under  unmerited  suspicion, 
and  he  bravely  determines  to  obtain  justice  for 
them.  And  why  should  he  not  plead  their  cause  ? 
Cats  ere  now  have  had  their  painters  and  their 
poet.    Why  not  their  advocate  or  thek  historian  ? 

Though  the  book  professes  to  treat  of  jDcts  in 
general,' a  cat  was  the  King — the  Emperor,  we  may  . 
say,  of  Petland.    What  William  of  Nassau  is  to 
Macaulay,  Pret  is  to  Mr.  Wood.    His  virtues  are 
magnified  ;  his  faults  condoned. 

*' Three  years  ago,"  says  our  author,  "a  kind 
friend  presented  me  with  a  tiny  kitten,  the  latest 
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scion  of  a  gentle  race  of  cats,  wliose  mother  and 
grandmother  were  my  familiar  acquaintances,  and 
who  gave  indications  of  displaying  similar  qualities 
of  character  to  those  which  distinguished  his  ancestors. 
AFhen  he  was  only  a  few  weeks  old,  his  mother  fell 
ill,  and  became  so  weak  that  she  could  no  longer 
sustain  the  charge  of  her  little  son,  who  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  brought  up  by  hand,  or  to  be  drowned, 
like  the  rest  of  tlie  family.  As  his  mother's  mistress 
knew  that  the  little  pussy  would  be  kindly  treated 
under  my  care,  she  gave  him  into  my  charge,  and  I 
took  him  away.  .  .  .  He  was  the  funniest,  tiniest  little 
kitten  imaginal)le,  Vv'ith  a  little,  round  head,  an  inno- 
cent and  baby-like  expression  of  countenance  ;  short, 
imcertain  legs,  that  always  bore  him  diagonally, 
and  broke  down  three  or  four  times  in  carrying 
their  owner  for  a  yard;  and  with  a  short,  pointed 
tail,  that  stuck  out  straight  behind  him  when  he  sat 
in  front  of  the  fire,  an  attitude  of  which  he  was,  from 
the  first,  very  fond.  His  colour,  which  never  mate- 
rially changed,  even  to  the  present  time,  is  a  clear 
French  grey,  with  a  bluish  bloom,  marked  tigerwise 
with  black  streaks.  A  broad  stripe  of  jetty  black 
runs  from  his  head  to  the  end  of  his  tail,  the  tip  of 
which  is  black,  and  the  rest  ringed  with  the  same 
colour.  The  textm-e  of  his  fur  is  long,  fine,  and  soft 
as  that  of  the  chinchilla ;  and  as  lie  approached 
maturity  his  chest  became  beautifully  white." 

So  much  for  Pret's  personal  appearance,  and,  as 
far  as  that  went,  we  must  agree  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unexceptionable.  Viewed  in  a  moral 
aspect,  Pret,  like  most  of  us,  had  his  bad  and  good 
points.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  his  master, 
moderately  so  of  his  mistress,  and  appears  to  have 
comported  himself  with  gracious  condescension 
towards  the  rest  of  the  household,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cook,  "  for  whose  intellect,"  we  are  told, 
"  he  had  the  sublimest  contempt ;  and  he  took  a 
pride  in  disobeying  any  order  she  gave  him."  If 
she  pursued  him,  he  ran  and  hid  himself  behind 
saucepans  or  kettles  :  but  out  of  the  kitchen  he 
would  not  go  until  it  pleased  himself.  Not  that  he 
had  any  affection  for  that  apartment :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity ;  but  if 
he  chose  to  come  in,  he  declined  to  be  turned  out, 
save  by  his  master  or  his  mistress.  The  lovers  of 
cats  will  be  disposed  to  regret  that  an  animal  for 
whom  Nature  had  done  as  much  as  she  had  for 
Pret,  should  have  suffered  from  want  of  training 
in  moral  points.  Pret  was  disobedient,  apparently, 
to  all  commands,  except  those  which  it  suited  him 
to  obey.  He  was  dainty  as  to  his  food — even  greedy, 
it  must  be  confessed,  when  dainties  were  in  qnes- 
tion.  Nor  did  he  ever  hesitate  to  help  himself,  if 
he  were  not  helped  to  what  he  fancied.  Miss  Taylor's 
"  well-bred  cat "  would  have  shrunk  from  his  so- 
ciety with  horror.  Fancy  a  cat  "  comme  il  faut  " 
fighting  with  desperadoes  (and  dirty  ones,  too), 
and  then  going  to  rub  off  the  stains  of  battle  in 
his  master's  bed  ;  actually  poking  himself  between 
the  sheets,  and  leaving  traces  of  the  encounter  in 
the  place  and  manner  to  be  described — 

' '  Pret  seemed  very  proud  of  his  exploit,  but  had 
withal  a  kind  of  dubious  expression  alDout  his  face. 
I  thought  little  of  his  manner  at  the  time,  but  his 
peculiar  demeanour  was  fully  explained  at  night. 
On  going  to  my  room,  I  found  a  large  patch  of  mud, 
about  the  size  of  a  soup-plate,  between  the  sheets,  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  bed,  and,  on  looking  further, 
innumerable  dashes  and  spots  of  mud  were  dis- 
cernible. The  fact  was,  that,  after  the  excitement  of 
battle  had  faded  away,  and  the  mud  began  to  dry  on 


his  coat,  finding  himself  very  uneasy,  and  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the  encumbrance 
by  ordinary  means,  he  had  got  into  the  bed,  and 
rubbed  himself  clean  there. " 

Mr.  Wood's  system  of  training  his  pet  was  un- 
doubtedly defective  in  firmness.  He  must  be  con- 
victed out  of  his  owii  mouth  : — 

"From  the  first  moment  that  Pret  came  into  my 
possession,  I  determined  to  teach  him  no  accomplish- 
ments, such  as  I  have  imparted  to  other  cats,  but 
only  desired,  by  continual  kindness,  to  make  him 
feel  thoroughly  confident ;  and,  if  ever  he  needed 
punishment,  to  manage  the  correction  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  should  fancy  it  the  natural  result  of 
the  ill  deed,  without  connecting  it  with  myself." 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  accomplished  was 
worthy  of  a  great  genius.  Mr.  V/ood  had  a  pea- 
shooter, and  a  store  of  gutta-percha  bullets,  with 
which,  himself  unseen,  he  took  aim  at  Mr.  Pret 
when  he  saw  him  eyeing  the  canary-birds  in  a  sus- 
]  picious  manner,  or  giving  any  other  evidence  of 
unsubdued  feline  propensities.  Perhaps  the  pellets 
were  not  big  enough,  or  the  projectile  instrument 
not  always  at  hand.  Certainly,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  canary-birds,  Pret  seems  to  have  taken 
his  own  v>^ay  in  all  things. 

There  is  in  the  biography  of  this  fascinating  but 
self-willed  animal,  one  eminently  practical  sugges- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
for  the  benefit  of  all  cat-lovers  who  live  in  the 
country  near  gentlemen's  game-preserves.  If  you 
want  to  keep  your  cat  from  night-poaching,  and 
save  him  from  the  doom  which  attends  such  a 
crime,  let  his  best  and  largest  meal  be  given  him 
just  at  dusk.  He  will  then  be  more  inclined  for 
sleeping  than  for  wandering. 

The  Cat,  though  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Wood's  pets,  was  far  from  being  his  only  one.  The 
list  reminds  one  of  "  Guy's,"  in  the  "  Heir  of 
Eedclyffe." 

"  'Charlotte,  come  and  tell  JIary  the  roll  of  Guy's 
pets. '  .  .  . 

"  '  There  was  the  sea-gull,  and  the  hedgehog,  and 
the  fox,  and  the  badger,  and  the  jay ;  and  the  monkey 
i  that  lie  bought  because  it  was  dying,  and  cured  it, 
only  it  died  the  next  winter  ;  and  a  toad,  and  a 
raven,  and  a  squirrel .  .  .  and  all  his  dogs.'  " 

Now,  besides  Pret,  who  has  been  sufficiently 
noticed,  and  the  canary-birds,  who  have  been 
casually  alluded  to,  there  were  various  clogs — espe- 
cially one  Roughie,  a  terrier ;  a  chameleon,  rabbits, 
an  owl,  mice,  hawks,  starlings,  a  parrot,  snakes 
"  by  dozens,"  toads,  tortoises,  newts,  lizards,  and 
porcupines  ;  to  say  nothing  of  spiders  and  a  musk 
beetle.  We  must  be  moderate  in  our  notices,  and 
therefore  will  only  specially  notice  the  last.  Its 
habitation,  we  are  informed,  was  a  dry  inkstand. 
It  was  not  expensive  to  keep,  which  was  a  point 
in  its  favour,  and  it  was  "  a  fastidiously  cleanly 
insect." 

It  ate  no  food,  Mr.  Wood  says,  but  took  large 
quantities  of  w^ater,  which  he  used  to  pour  out  for 
it  on  the  window-ledge,  and  then  place  the  beetle 
on  the  wet  stone. 

"  It  would  immediately  spread  its  legs  very  vdde, 
press  its  head  downwards,  and  begin  to  lap  up  the 
moisture  with  an  orange-coloured  tongue.  The  move- 
ment of  this  organ  was  circular,  like  that  of  a  table- 
brush  when  sweeping  crumbs  together." 
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The  distinguishing  quality  of  the  musk-beetle, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  its  power  of  emit- 
ting the  strong  perfume  from  Avhich  it  derives  its 
name.  Mr.  Wood  was  anxious  to  discover  whether 
it  had  any  command  over  this  odour.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  while  the  beetle  is  in  good 
health  it  can  retain  or  diffuse  the  smell  at  pleasure, 
but  that  when  weak,  "  or  after  its  death,"  as  he 
rather  unnecessarily  adds,  the  power  ceases. 

A  pro2JOs  to  the  beetle,  he  tells  a  tale  so  mar- 
vellous, that,  did  he  not  vouch  for  its  truth  in  the 
way  he  does,  it  would  be  scarcely  credible — 

"  I  know  a  case,  among  my  own  personal  friends, 
where  a  similar  phenomenon  takes  place,  and  weakness 
or  fatigue  produces  an  overpowering  scent  of  roses, 
which  issues  mainly  from  the  hair,  and  is  sometimes 
painfully  oppressive.  It  will  in  a  moment  fill  the 
house  with  its  perfinne,  and  clings  so  pertinaciously 
to  any  substance,  that  a  handkerchief,  which  had  been 
barely  touched,  retained  the  scent  after  it  had  been 
washed.  Even  a  bystander  feels  the  influence  pass 
deeply  into  the  lungs,  and  cannot  get  the  taste  from 
the  palate  for  some  hours." 

Mr.  Wood  adds,  what  one  can  readily  believe, 
that  the  patient  suffers  still  more  from  the  annoy- 
ance than  any  one  else  can  do. 

Things  are  good  or  bad,  not  only  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  according  as  they  suit  or  do  not 
suit  present  circumstances.  To  borrow  the  language 
of  gentle  King  Jamie  in  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel," 
"  An  action  may  be  inconsequential,  or  even  meri- 
torious in  itself,  and  yet  criminal  quoad  locum,  or 
considering  the  place  wherein  it  is  done  :  as  a  man 
may  lawfully  dance  '  Chrighty  Beardie  ' .  or  any 
other  dance  in  a  tavern,  but  not  inter  parietes 
ecclesice." 

Thus,  the  scent  of  roses,  charming  in  a  flower- 
garden,  and  not  out  of  place  in  a  lady's  boudoir, 
must  have  been  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  all  con- 
cerned, in  the  sick-room  of  Mr.  Wood's  unfortunate 
friend.  One  always  pitied  the  good  damsel  in  the 
fairy  tale,  who  never  opened  her  lips  but  out  there 
came  pearls .  and  diamonds  :  she  seemed  only  a 
degree  less  objectionable  than  the  naughty  girl 
from  whose  mouth  issued  toads  and  vipers. 

But  e'/en  our  author's  singular  experiences  in 
the  way  of  eccentric  men  and  beasts  grow  pale 
beside  the  story  of  the  lady  who  tamed  two  butter- 
flies, and  (we  were  going  to  say)  made  them  answer 
to  their  names.  This,  however,  would  not  be 
strictly  true  :  they  came  when  they  were  called, 
certainly ;  but  though  the  lady  gave  them  a  name 
each,  the  two  acknowledged  one  appellation — the 
elegant  one  of  "  Psyche."  How  to  tame  a  butterfly 
may  be  an  interesting  piece  of  knowledge.  They 
were  brought  up  "  by  hand  ; "  and  if  not  "  taken 
from  the  month,"  as  advertisements  phrase  it  in 
the  case  of  human  infants,  they  were  taken  from 
the  chrysalis.  The  lady  had  put  two  of  these 
pupie  into  a  glass  cabinet  in  a  warm  room.  About 
Christmas  (probably  brought  unnaturally  forward 
by  the  high  temperature)  "  a  little  yellow  butterfly 
was  seen  feebly  fluttering  within  the  glass  doors." 

"I  was  most  anxious,"  she  says,  "to  feed  the 
little  thing  ;  but  how  this  was  to  be  achieved  T  had 
not  the  least  idea,  nor  could  any  one  in  the  house 
advise  or  help  me  in  this  important  matter.  More- 
over, I  was  loudly  ridiculed  for  the  bare  idea  of  trying 
to  tame  and  feed  butterflies." 


The  lady  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  briglit 
idea  of  giving  "honey  diluted  with  rose-water," 
and  dropped  into  the  centre  of  a  fairy  rose.  The 
butterfly  fluttered  round  the  flower  and  finally 
settled  on  it.  Day  by  day  it  grew  more  strong 
and  lively,  and  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight  it  had 
become  so  tame  as  to  alight  on  the  hand  of  its 
keeper. 

"  It  also  appeared  to  understand  that  I  wished  it 
to  come  to  me  when  I  called  it  by  the  name  of 
Psyche." 

About  three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  Psyche 
another  butterfly  was  hatched  :  a  peacock.  He 
seems  to  have  been  more  strong  and  vigorous 
than  his  companion,  but  less  intelligent,  apparently ; 
for  though  he  also  had  a  name,  he  "  never  seemed 
to  understand  that  it  belonged  to  him ;  but  when  I 
called  Psyche,  he,  too,  would  come."  It  is  a  story 
of  marvels  altogether  ;  for  the  yellow  butterfly  is 
a  spring  insect,  and  the  "  peacock  "  belongs  to  the 
autumn  season.  When  summer  came,  the  lady 
opened  the  prison-door,  and  set  the  captives  free. 
For  a  little  while  they  returned  home  at  night,  but 
then  departed.  Still,  if  she  called  them  in  the 
garden,  they  would  come  and  light  on  her  hair  or 
her  hands.  Late  in  a  cold  windy  September  day 
they  were  found  sitting  on  the  window-sill,  ragged 
and  wayworn,  the  brightness  of  the  "peacock" 
dimned,  and  the  soft  yellow  bloom  of  Psyche  worn 
away.  They  remained  the  winter,  were  as  tame  as 
ever,  and  "  showed  pleasure  when  sung  or  talked 
to."  The  following  June  they  were  once  more  sent 
out,  but  returned  no  more.  One  day,  after  a  heavy 
thunderstorm,  the  dead  body  of  a  yellow  butterfly 
was  found  on  the  window-sill.  Whether  it  was 
that  of  the  beloved  Psyche  remained  a  mystery. 
Nothing  was  ever  seen  of  her  companion,  the 
"  peacock." 

It  seems  very  prosaic  to  turn  from  the  history 
of  these  most  refined  and  elegant  of  all  pets,  in 
order  to  give  a  piece  of  useful  information  regard- 
ing the  least  attractive  of  Mr.  Wood's  favourites, 
the  snakes ;  but  as  many  people  sufter  unspeakable 
terror  at  the  sight  of  every  creeping  thing,  from 
the  boa-constrictor  to  the  blind-worm,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  describe  the  three  kinds  of  snake 
indigenous  in  this  country,  and  to  say  which  is  the 
only  hurtful  one. 

The  common  Ringed-snake,  or  Grass-snake,  may 
be  known  by  the  yellow  collar  upon  the  back  of 
his  head,  behind  which  is  another  collar  of  deep 
black.  The  head  is  rounded  :  the  upper  surface  of 
a  greenish  colour,  dotted  with  black.  When  angry, 
it  emits  a  horrible  odour,  but  is  in  all  other  respects 
harmless. 

The  head  of  the  Viper  is  flat ;  there  is  no  collar 
on  its  neck,  but  a  black  mark  on  the  head  like  the 
letter  V.  It  has  an  unbroken  chain  of  zigzag  black 
marks  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  this  chain  is 
widest  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  colour  of 
the  Viper  is  variable,  grey,  yellowish,  and  dark 
brown  ;  but  in  every  case  there  is  the  black  chain 
down  the  spine  and  the  V  mark.  This  snake  is 
venomous. 

The  Coronella  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three. 
It  has  no  collar,  but  the  head  is  of  a  lovely  bronze 
green.  It  is  quite  harmless,  though  rather  alarm- 
ing, from  its  habit  of  hissing  and  showing  tAVO 
ominous-looking  fangs,  which  are,  however,  Mr. 
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Wood  assures  us,  not  hollow,  and  therefore  can  i 
contain  no  poison. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  only  venomous  British  snake  j 
is  considerate  enough  to  wear  the  initial  letter  of  his 
name,  conspicuously  printed,  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  the  female  world  may  "take  its  walks  abroad" 
in  summer  time  with  an  easy  mind  as  far  as  Vipers 
are  concerned.    True  it  is,  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  many  fears  ;  even  as  knowledge  is  the  | 
parent  of  many  pleasiu-es.  And  there  is  no  branch  ; 
of  knowledge  to  which  that  saying  is  more  applic-  i 
able  than  to  Natural  History.    The  library  of  that  i 
science  is  found  everysvhere  :  the  field  of  its  re-  ' 
searches  is  world-wide.  He  who  walks  in  the  forests  1 
can  study  Nature,  and  so  may  he  who  sits  in  the  i 
prison-cell.    Every  one  of  God's  works,  animate  ■ 
and  inanimate,  furnishes  a  subject  of  study  to  a  i 
willing  observer ;  and  to  such  as  can  command  the 
assistance  of  modem  science,  the  power  to  investi- 
gate increases  day  by  day,  as  does  the  pleasiu-e  in 
investigating.    New  beauties  seem  to  spring  uj) 
under  the  eye.    Every  blade  of  grass  is  fidl  of  i 
them  ;  so  is  every  grain  of  sand.    Nay,  the  very  ; 
mould  and  rust  which  we  so  dread,  thinkmg  they  : 
come  but  to  consume  and  to  destroy,  are,  in  them- 
selves, treasure-houses  full  of  things  lovely  in  form  ' 
and  colour  beyond  all  telling.    Therefore,  because  ; 
its  variety  is  infinite,  and  the  pleasures  it  gives  are  i 
inexhaustible  as  they  are  pure,  we  would  say  :  i 
Study  Nature ;   Nature  inanimate  and  Nature 
animate  ;  Nature  wild  and  Nature  tame  ;  Nature 
in  and  Nature  out  of  "Petland." 


Thoughts  on  the  Baptismal  Von;.  Mozleys. 

This  little  book  contains  nothing  which  we  might 
not  have  thought  out  for  ourselves,  had  we  taken 
the  trouble  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  | 
the  clear  way  in  which  acknowledged  duties  are  ' 
pressed  home  to  individuals.    Sometimes  we  are  ' 
inclined  to  think  that  arbitrary  assertions  and 
rules  are  given  a  little  freely,  as  in  the  instance  ' 
where  we  are  recommended  to  try  as  much  as  we 
can  to  learn  to  do  without  the  aid  of  a  book  in  j 
church.    The  early  Christians,  we  are  told,  never  j 
used  books,  but  repeated  the  Psalms  by  heart,  fol-  I 
lowed  the  prayers  with  the  hands  meekly  folded,  | 
and  eyes  closed,  and  listened  submissively  to  the  \ 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  which  were  read  to  them.  ] 
It  may  doubtless  be  a  good  thing  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  a  book  in  church,  if  we  have  not  got  one 
with  us.   Nevertheless,  to  recommend  the  practice 
of  doing  without  a  book,  because  the  early  Chris- 
tians did  so,  appears  unreasonable.   The  generality 
of  early  Christians  in  England,  at  least,  could  not  : 
have  read  books,  if  such  had  been  attainable,  which  ' 
they  were  not  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  | 
And  we  advise  our  readers  to  take  Bible  and  \ 
Prayer-book  to  church,  to  enable  them  to  follow  j 
the  lessons,  chant  the  Psalms,  and  fix  their  eyes,  if  ' 
by  any  chance  they  open,  on  the  prayers.    One  | 
person  may  find  it  helpful  to  close  the  eyes  and  ! 
fold  the  hands  ;  another,  in  closing  the  bodily  eyes,  j 
finds  he  opens  the  eyes  of  his  wandering  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  speaking  generally,  we  believe  that  in-  ] 
finitely  less  irreverence  is  the  consequence  with  , 
those  who  take  the  pains  to  read,  than  in  the 
case  of  those  who  do  not.    The  treatise,  however,  j 
is  thoroughly  earnest  and  practical,  and  we  believe  | 


that  it  is  well  for  young  Christians  to  have  it 
impressed  \vpon  them,  that  there  is  no  road  to 
heaven  which  does  not  take  us  over  rugged  stones 
and  thorns,  and  through  darkness  and  difficulty. 

A  contrast  to  the  above  are  two  allegories,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ridley.  (Mozleys.) 
The  Procession,  and  The  Prince  and  Sandmuft. 

The  first  is  an  attempt  to  allegorize  the  Parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  when  we  read  it,  we 
thought  it  imiDossible  that  bad  taste  could  go 
further  than  it  had  done  in  these  few  pages.  The 
other  books  of  this  author,  excellent  in  aim,  and 
vigorous  in  language,  have  often  jarred  upon  us, 
by  a  want,  not  of  reverence  in  intention,  we  fully 
believe,  but  of  softness  and  gravity  in  expression, 
v.'hich  gave  almost  an  idea  of  irreverence.  It  seemed 
that  the  object  was  to  teach  bare  facts,  forgetful 
that  reverence  to  the  ignorant  is  more  important 
even  than  accurate  appreciation  and  well-defined 
distinctions.  In  the  same  mamier  we  believe  that 
the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  carefully  brought 
out,  with  its  Eastern  allusions  explained,  and  all 
the  jDeculiar  Bible  phraseology  retained,  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  an  awe-inspiring  eS'ect  upon  ever  so 
uncultivated  an  intellect,  than  the  present  attempt 
to  translate  it  into  the  vernacular,  with  schoolboys 
for  actors,  talking  slang,  and  their  mothers  dra^wn 
from  the  people  we  see  in  our  own  villages. 

As  for  the  second— an  attempt  to  paraphrase 
the  blessed  doctrine  of  the  Atonement — we  are  not 
qualified  to  speak  fidly  of  it,  for  what  we  did  read 
shocked  us  so,  that  we  really  could  not  finish  it. 

What  is  a  True  Cliurchman?  (Masters,)  is 
likely  to  be  useful  as  a  tract  for  educated  readers  ; 
and  Communicate  Fasting  (Masters),  inculcates  a 
truth  which  it  were  well  if  we  all  thought  more  of 
— and  practised  more — at  least  in  such  a  measure 
as  is  possible. 

Messrs.  Mozley  have  also  brought  out  a  very 
clear,  able  tract,  which  would  be  a  boon  to  pupil- 
teachers  and  middle-class  scholars,  entitled  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Catholic  Cliurch.  It  shortly  summarizes 
the  different  eras,  gives  a  fair  view  of  the  Schism  of 
1054,  and  a  lucid  explanation  of  our  own  standing. 
Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  A  Short  Life  of  Sir 
Isaac  Neuion,  also  Mozley 's,  in  the  form  of  a  little 
mauve  book,  which  readers  wiU  find  quite  as  m- 
teresting  as,  and  much  more  instructive  than,  the 
ordinary  little  fictions,  which  are  generally  to  be 
foimd  in  such  dresses  as  this. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ix  sinking  petroleum  oil-wells  in  Pennsylvania, 
water-bearing  strata  are  often  pierced.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
and  being  pumped  up  with  the  oil,  a  bag  of  dry 
flax-seed  is  placed  romid  the  lower  part  of  the 
pump  tube,  when  the  seed  absorbs  v.ater  and 
swells  sufficiently  to  be  perfectly  water-tight. 


Fifty  thousand  tons  of  solid  refuse  are  annually 
removed  from  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  the  sale  of 
which  brings  in  7,000Z.  a-vear.  The  cost  of  cleansing 
is  13,000?.— viz.,  6,000?.  for  wages,  6,000/.  for  cost 
of  conveyance,  and  1,000?.  for  wear  and  tear.  The 
poorer  parts  are  visited  morning  and  evening,  the 
larger  and  cleaner  portion  once  a  day  only. 
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EMBEE  DAYS. 

The  Ember  Days  occur  four  times  in  the  year, 
in  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  ;  and 
are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whit  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 14th — the  old  Festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  not 
now  observed  by  us— and  December  13th,  another 
abrogated  festival  day.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  most  probably  derived  from  an 
old  Saxon  word  which  has  reference  to  their  con- 
stant and  regular  recurrence  at  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year. 

These  days  were  first  observed  by  the  Church, 
in  the  third  century,  and  their  chief  design  since 
that  period  has  been  to  beg  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  those  to  be  ordained  to  holy  functions  in 
His  Church. 

If  we  but  consider  for  one  moment  to  "how 
weighty  an  office  and  charge  "  God's  ministers  are 
called — "to  teach  and  premonish,  to  feed  and  pro- 
vide for  the  Lord's  family,  to  seek  for  Christ's 
sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for  His 
children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty  world, 
that  they  may  be  saved  for  ever" — we  shall  be  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  our  diligently 
observing  these  days  in  praying,  as  our  Church 
has  bidden  us  do,  for  the  grace  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  given  to  all  who  are  about  to  enter 
His  special  service,  that  "  they  may  be  clothed  with 
righteousness,  and  that  His  Word,  spoken  by  their 
mouths,  may  never  be  spoken  in  vain,"  while  we 
should  do  well  to  extend  our  supplications  so  as  to 
include  those  who  are  already  toiling  in  it,  for 
they  "  watch  for  our  souls  as  they  that  must  give 
account." 

There  is  also  another  pressing  subject  for  prayer 
for  which  this  season  might  be  fitly  used.  There 
has  lately  been  a  complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  candi- 
dates for  ordination,  a  scarcity  accounted  for  by  one 
in  one  manner,  by  another  in  another.  What  the 
cause  or  causes  may  be  we  cannot  say ;  but  we 
know  that  the  fact  is  one  for  which  our  Lord  has 
not  only  prepared  us,  but  pointed  out  the  remedy — 
"  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  fev/  ;  j^rai/  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  send  forth  labourers  in  to  His  harvest "  Perhaps 
we  have  hitherto  neglected  this  command,  and  so 
are  now  suff'ering  for  our  fault.  If  it  be  so,  we 
shall  do  well  to  amend  it ;  knowing  that  "whatso- 
ever we  ask  in  prayer,  believing" — that  implies  that 
it  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God — "we  shall 
receive."  The  observance  of  the  Ember  Days  is 
said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Pope  Calixtus. 

 ^  

QUEEIES  ANSWERED. 

Answers  to  queries  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Publisher,  before  the 
11th  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
panied with  the  real  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

1.  The  term  "John  Bull"  originated  in  a  satire, 
written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  politics  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession, in  which  John  Bull  is  the  Englishman  ;  Nic 
Frog  is  tlie  Dutchman  ;  and  Charles  11,  of  Spain,  and 


Louis  XIV.  of  France,  are  called  Lord  Strutt,  and 
Louis  Baboon. 

3.  "0  Sapientia."  S.  A.  asks,  why  the  16th  of 
December  is  marked  "  0  Sapientia  "  (black  letter),  in 
our  Church  Calendar  ?  It  was  so  called  in  ancient 
times,  as  the  day  from  which  especial  Invocations 
were  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  daily  services  of  the 
Church  until  Christmas  Eve. 

They  still  form  a  part  of  the  Bitual  of  the  Church 
of  Eome,  although  for  some  reason  with  which  I  am 
not  acquainted,  the  day  has  been  changed  from  the 
16th  to  17th.  That  these  Invocations  are  of  very 
ancient  date,  is  proved  from  their  being  named  in  our 
Calendar  ;  that  they  should  be  so  retained,  is  easily 
understood,  from  their  scriptural  bearing.  They. all 
have  reference  to  the  Advent  of  Christ,  and  each 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  attributes  of  Christ  as 
the  Messiah. 

The  first  Invocation  for  the  16tli  (now  the  17th) 
begins,  "0  Sapientia,"  these  words,  therefore,  simply 
signify  the  commencement  of  the  first  Invocation, 
and  they  were  doubtless  inserted  in  the  Calendar  as 
a  reminder  to  all  believers. 

They  are  seven  in  number,  each  commencing  with 
the  ejaculation  "0." 

I  subjoin  a  free  translation  of  each,  with  the  Latin 
commencement. 

"0  Sapientia  " — 0  Wisdom,  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Most  High  ;  which  reaches  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  orders  all  things  with 
strength,  and  in  gentleness  : — Come  and  show  us  the 
way  of  prudence. 

"  0  Adonai  " — 0  Jehovah,  the  Conductor  of  the 
House  of  Israel,  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush,  and  who  gave  him  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai  : — Come,  and  redeem  us  by  disjilaying  the 
power  of  Thine  arm. 

"  0  Radix  Jesse  "—0  Root  of  Jesse,  who  art  raised 
as  a  standard  before  the  eyes  of  all  people  ;  before 
whom  kings  keep  silence,  and  whom  nations  im- 
plore : — Come,  and  deliver  us  ;  wait  no  longer. 

"0  Clavis  David  " — 0  Key  of  David,  and  Sceptre 
of  the  House  of  Israel,  who  opens  and  none  can 
shut ;  and  who  shuts  and  none  can  open  : — Come,  and 
deliver  from  prison  the  captives  who  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

"  0  Oriens  " — 0  Eastern  Star,  Splendour  of  the 
Eternal  Light  and  Sun  of  Justice  : — Come,  and  lighten 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death, 

"0  Rex" — 0  King,  the  desire  of  all  nations,  the 
Chief  Corner  Stone,  who  unites  both  Jew  and  Gentile 
in  one  : — Come,  and  save  man,  whom  Thou  hast 
formed  from  the  dust  of  the  heart. 

^'0  Emmanuel" — 0  Emmanuel,  our  KixCx  and 
our  Lawgiver  ;  the  Expectation  and  Saa^our  of  all 
people  : — Come,  and  save  its,  0  Lord  our  God, 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a  series  of 
more  beautiful  and  appropriate  Invocations ;  and  it 
would  be  very  interesting  if  any  of  your  erudite 
readers  could  inform  us  why  they  form  no  part  of 
our  Liturgy.  Hei-en. 


QUERIES. 

1.  When  were  organs  invented,  and  when  did  they 
become  universally  used  in  churches  ? 

2.  After  the  Institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  sung  a  Hymn.  Is  there  any 
tradition  as  to  what  it  was  ? 

3.  Would  any  of  our  musical  readers  advise  a  lady 
of  five-and-thirty,  who  cannot  play  a  note,  but  has  a 
good  ear,  to  begin  to  learn  now? 
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"  The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  service  that  can  he  done  by  Authors  and  "Writers 
that  pass  judgment  upon  public  aflairs,  is  to  set  them  in  a  true  light,  and  to 
give  mankind  a  clear  view  of  them,  without  partiality,  passion,  or  prejudice. 
So  far  as  any  of  us  deviate  from  this  rule,  so  far  we  break  in  upon  our  proper 
business,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good," — De  Foe. 


THE  MONTH. 

Two  occurrences  in  America  call  for  special  notice 
this  month.  The  sinking  of  the  Florida  and  the 
attempted  burning  of  nine  hotels  in  New  York. 
Of  the  former  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  she 
tvas  a  Confederate  ship-of-war,  and  while  lying  in 
the  neutral  harbour  of  Bahia,  in  the  Brazilian 
dominions,  had  been  surprised  and  carried  off  in 
triumph  by  a  Federal  cruiser.  Of  course  this  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
between  the  Northern  Government  and  that  of 
Brazil  various  unpleasing  negotiations  were  being 
carried  on  with  reference  to  what  had  happened. 
It  was  still  undecided  whether  the  Florida  should 
be  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  Northern  Go- 
vernment or  returned  to  the  Confederates,  when 
an  accident  occurred  which  put  an  end  at  once  to 
all  discussion — the  Florida  was  run  into  by  the 
American  ship  Alliance  and  sunk,  barely  leaving 
the  crew  time  to  escape  with  their  effects.  Many 
rumours  are  afloat  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was  an 
accident  pure  or  an  accident  done  on  purpose.  At 
any  rate,  by  the  sinking  of  the  vessel,  and  making 
her  return  to  the  Brazilian  Government  a  matter 
of  impossibility,  the  Americans  have  escaped  from 
a  very  awkward  predicament.  In  the  end,  doubt- 
less, they  would  have  found  themselves  obliged  to 
give  her  up,  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  a 
very  galling  one  to  their  pride,  and  the  American 
papers  intimate  that  they  will  consider  having  to 
pay  an  indemnity  to  Brazil  a  very  light  penance. 

The  attempted  burning  of  the  hotels  and  theatre 
at  New  York  was  a  most  horrible  conspiracy,  if 
really  organized  with  the  intention  of  doing  deadly 
harm  to  so  many  innocent  persons.  How  it  was 
done,  by  whom  or  why,  remains  a  mystery — some 
say  it  was  done  by  thieves,  some  that  it  was  a 
diabolical  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  Southern 
conspirators,  others  are  inclined  to  consider  it  a 

13. 


stockjobbing  trick,  never  intended  to  do  mischief 
or  destroy  life.  Strangely  enough,  and  most  merci- 
fully, no  lives  have  been  destroyed,  although  many 
persons  have  been  seriously  injured. 

In  a  former  number  w^e  noticed  the  ground  on 
which  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Capetown  and 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  mutually  stood.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  the  latter  bishop  has  appealed 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  -of  Privy  Council 
against  the  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown. 
We  must  remind  them  that  the  present  state  of 
the  case  is,  that  an  inquiry  is  now  being  made,  nob 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  in  any  way,  but  simply 
whether  the  Queen  has  any  power  to  make  the 
interference  which  the  Bishop  of  Natal  is  demand- 
ing of  her.  The  question  whether  she  will  make  it 
or  no,  or  whether  such  interference  is  called  for,  is 
not  now  touched  upon.  It  would  interest  few, 
and  we  believe  profit  still  fewer,  were  we  at  present 
to  go  into  the  question  as  it  now  is  ;  rather  we  sug- 
gest a  better  way  of  helping  our  rulers,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  which  we  can  all  have  in  our  power.  The 
very  youngest,  perhaps,  of  our  readers  has  heard 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  now  attacked  by  many 
enemies.  Let  those  of  us  who  can  do  nothing — 
who  understand,  perhaps,  little  of  the  disputed  ques- 
tions,— fight  for  the  truth,  each  in  our  own  station, 
in  our  own  quiet  way.  We  do  much  by  training 
ourselves  in  love  and  obedience  to  the  Church  to 
strengthen  her  hands  for  the  future — much  by  sub- 
mitting to  her  teaching  ourselves  to  keep  others 
safe  too — much  by  bending  our  wills  before  consti- 
tuted authorities,  parental  or  otherwise,  to  cause 
her  to  be  well  spoken  of  for  our  sakes — much,  nay, 
most  of  aU,  by  praying  in  her,  with  her,  for  her,  to 
strengthen  her  in  these  rough  assaults.  "  Pray  for 
the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  they  shall  prosper  that  love 
thee :  peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness 
within  thy  palaces."'  If  we  persuade  one  of  our 
young  fellow- churchmen  or  churchwomen  to  take 
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this  view  of  their  responsibilities  of  Church  mem- 
bership, we  shall  never  think  that  the  Eimits  of 
the  Month  has  been  written  in  vain. 

There  are  few  who  can  look  without  emotion  on 
a  well-known  face  when  they  know  they  look  on  it 
for  the  last  time. 

It  may  not  be  a  pleasant  one  in  itself.  It  may 
not  always  have  presented  itself  to  us  under  plea- 
sant circumstances.  We  may  have  seen  tears,  or 
even  frowns,  on  it  quite  as  often  as  smiles,  and  yet 
the  thought  that  we  shall  see  that  face  no  more 
gives  it  an  interest  in  our  eyes  which  no  other  can 
command. 

"  No  More."  Those  two  words,  which  Madame 
De  Stael  calls  the  most  touching  in  the  English  or 
in  any  language,  how  much  they  say.  Let  a  think- 
ing man  or  woman  stand  alone  to  listen  for  the 
sound  of  the  clock  at  midnight  on  the  31st  De- 
cember. Depend  on  it,  the  twelve  solemn  strokes 
which  toll  the  requiem  of  the  bygone  year  will 
harmonize  better  with  his  state  of  mind  (he  being 
alone),  than  the  light  gay  carolling  chimes  which 
greet  the  new-born  unit  in  the  world's  calendar. 
The  word  alone  is  said  advisedly,  for  it  is  in  soli- 
tude that  our  sad  and  solemn  thoughts  are  most 
likely  to  prevail. 

When  men  rejoice,  they  call  their  friends  and 
their  neighbours  together.  They  go  apart  to  w^eep. 

That  old  dead  year  !  We  remember  how  it  came 
to  us — with  its  face  veiled  in  clouds,  and  its  gar- 
land of  young  buds  in  its  hand.  The  clouds  were 
clouds  of  fear.  How  many  of  them  have  been  but 
as  the  morning  mists  which  the  sun  chaseth  away  ? 
How  many  have  been  but  the  precursors  of  the 
dark  curtain  that  was  to  cover  the  sky  ? 

And  the  buds  were  buds  of  hope. 

Some  have  perished  on  the  stalks  that  bore 
them.  Others  have  expanded  into  the  full-blown 
flower,  and  ripened  into  fruit.  How  has  it  been 
with  me  ?  the  solitary  watcher  says.  And  he  says 
more  than  this.  He  asks  himself.  How  as  to  the 
resolutions  I  made  when  this  old  year  was  young  'I 
Have  I  kept  them  ? 

We  know  too  well  what  the  answer  must  be — 
how  conscience,  trumpet-tongued,  will  tell  us  of 
broken  vows,  hasty  words,  good  left  undone,  and 
evil  done. 

These  are  the  musings  of  the  solitary  ;  and  it  is 
because,  though  profitable,  they  are  so  far  from 
being  pleasant,  that  men  seek  to  lose  in  noise  and 
merriment  the  feeling  that  time  is  fast  passing 
away,  and  the  end  coming. 

But  all  cheerfulness  is  not  folly.  It  is  good  to 
be  merry  and  wise."  Indeed,  the  truly  wise  are  the 
only  really  merry;  and  the  strange  old  customs 


with  which  our  "  ancestors  saw  the  old  year  out  and 
the  nev/  year  in,  as  they  called  it,"  have  many  sug- 
gestions for  the  thoughtful  as  well  as  laughter  for 
the  merry. 

Of  such  a  serio-comic  mixture  is  the  old  Guernsey 
one.  There  it  used  to  be  the  practice  for  the 
children  to  dress  up  a  doll  in  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
and,  after  parading  it  about  the  jDarish  during  the 
day,  to  bury  it  at  night  on  the  seashore.  This 
ceremony  was  called,  "  enterrer  le  vieux  bout  de 
Van:' 

In  England,  properly  so  called,  New  Year's  Eve 
and  New  Year's  Day  enjoy  but  a  limited  share  of 
popular  favour.  The  Christian  festival  absorbs  all 
thoughts,  and  leaves  but  little  honour  for  the  Pagan 
one.  On  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France, 
the  case  is  reversed.  Who  that  has  ever  lived  in 
Paris  can  forget  the  pleasures,  or  the  troubles,  of 
Le  jour  de  I  'an  ?  "  And  in  Scotland,  which  re- 
tains so  many  traces  of  its  ancient  French  alliance, 
Hogmanay  and  New  Year's  Day  play  a  prominent 
part. 

All  over  Scotland,  within  the  memory  of  most 
grown  persons,  the  custom  used  to  prevail  of  watch- 
ing for  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year. 

As  twelve  o'clock  was  about  to  strike,  the  rule 
was  for  the  head  of  the  house  to  set  the  outer  door 
wide  open,  in  order  that  the  old  year  might  go  out 
and  the  new  year  come  in  without  let  or  hmdi'ance. 
Then  all  the  assembled  party  was  to  join  hands, 
and  (if  so  minded)  to  dance  round  in  a  circle, 
singing  these  words  : — 

Weel  may  we  a'  be, 
111  may  we  never  see  ; 
Here's  to  the  king, 
And  this  gude  companie." 

Perhaps  few  even  of  our  young  readers  there  are 
who  have  not  learnt,  or  are  not  learning,  to  think 
the  commencement  of  a  new  year  a  very  solemn 
thing.  He  from  whom  we  start  our  registry  of 
time  began  His  life  of  obedience  with  pain  and 
tears  this  day.  He  wept  that  we  might  have  cause 
to  smile,  and  we  shall  bset  hallow  our  new  year  by 
dedicating  it  to  Him  who  gave,  not  one  year  only, 
but  His  whole  life  for  us.  With  the  best  of 
wishes  for  all  our  readers,  we  end  this  year's 
chronicle  of  the  Events  of  the  Mojith  in  the  words 
of  Longfellow : — 

' '  The  book  is  completed  and  closed  like  the  day, 
And  the  hand  that  has  written  it  lays  it  aAvay. " 
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SUMMAEY  OF  NEWS. 

A  letter  following  any  paragraph  in  the  News  Sum- 
mary refers  to  fuller  detail  elsewhere,  connected 
xoitli  the  subject,  and  indicated  hy  the  same  letter. 

[November  26.] 
America.— iV^ot'.  5.  — General  Butler  formally  as- 
sumes tlie  command  of  tlie  troops  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  establishes  his  head-quarters  in  that  city, 

7.  Mr.  Seward  makes  a  speech  at  Auburn,  in  which 
he  declares  that  there  is  no  intention  upon  the  part 
of  the  Administration  to  abandon  the  present  Avar 
measures  against  slavery  for  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  conservatism  and  concession,  and  that  the  Avar 
must  go  on  until  one  side  or  the  other  succumbs 
through  exhaustion. 

8.  — Abraham  Lincoln  and  AndreAV  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  are  elected  President  and  Vice-President. 

9.  — A  Bill  is  introduced  into  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress enlisting  all  white  men  betAA-een  eighteen  and 
forty-fiA^e,  and  revoking  all  exemptions. 

10.  — General  M'Clellan  resigns  his  commission  in 
the  Federal  army. 

11.  — Mr.  Fenton  is  elected  Governor  of  ITcav  York. 
KussiA. — Nov.  24. — Sir  A.  Buchanan,  the  ncAv 

British  Ambassador  to  this  Court,  arrives  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

November  24. 

Shipwrecks  at  Shields,  [a]. 

\_Nommher  28.] 

Poland. — It  is  noAv  positively  stated  that  the 
decree  for  the  abolition  of  convents  has  recei\^ed 
the  Emjoeror's  sanction.  Those  convents  Avhich  Avere 
implicated  in  the  late  insurrection  Avill  be  entirely 
su)-) pressed,  and  the  fcAV  remaining  establishments 
Avill  be  placed  under  Government  supervision. 

London. — Nov.  28. — A  notice  is  posted  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  intimating  that 
a  refreshment-room  has  been  proAdded,  under  certain 
regulations,  for  the  exclusive'  use  of  readers  and 
students. 

H.  Collins,  the  manager  of  the  Penny  Parcels 
DeliA^ery  Company,  is  tried  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
for  stealing  tAventy-tive  silver  watches  entrusted  to 
him  for  delivery,  and  being  found  guilty,  is  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  Avith  hard  labour  for  nine  months. 

[December  3.] 

Brazil.  —  Oct.  15. — The  Princess  Isabella,  heiress 
to  the  throne,  is  married  at  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Comte 
d'Eu,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours. 

The  vestry  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  receive 
notice  from  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  that  the 
Government  will  require  the  whole  of  the  Avorkhouse 
and  the  site  for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Gallery, 
and  invites  this  body  to  send  in  their  estimate  of  its 
A-alue. 

[December  6.] 
Arrival  of  Bombay  Mail  the  14tli  November,  [c]. 
America.— Nov.  26th.  [b]. 

Sherman's  march  through  Georgia  is  still  the 
pivot  on  Avhich  all  the  interest  turns.  The  strength 
of  liis  army  is  thus  reported  at  Washington  :  "He 
lias  the  ('(»r[)s  of  vetetan  infantry — the  14th  and  20th 
ol  the  army  of  Cumljerland,  and  the  IStli,  18th,  and 
loth  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  consisting  in  all 
Of  oA^er  50,000  men.  He  has  9,000  picked  cavalry, 
under  Kilpatrick,  and  has  thirty  days'  rations  for 
man  and  beast.  He  goes  finely  equipped  in  every 
particidar.  His  scout  system  and  courier  line  are  so 
com]ilete  as  to  guard  against  the  possibility  even  of  a 
failure,  and  the  country  through  which  he  will  pass  is 
described  to  have  a  sandy  soil,  Avhich  will  absorb  the 
heaviest  rain  shower  in  a  few  hours.    There  is  an 


abundance  of  everything  for  the  consumption  of  the 
army  along  the  alleged  route. "  Sherman's  orders  to 
his  army  direct  it  to  live  on  the  country,  but  not  to 
destroy  private  property,  except  in  cases  of  hostili- 
ties ;  then  devastation  should  foUoAV  to  the  measure 
of  such  hostility.  The  destruction  is  to  be  confined 
principally  to  arsenals,  powder  factories,  dep6ts  of 
supplies,  and  raihvays.  The  ultimate  object  of  the 
expedition  is  to  sever  the  connexion  between  the 
Confederate  army  in  Virginia  and  the  army  in  the 
south-Avest ;  and  finally  to  effect  a  union  Avith  Grant's 
army,  for  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lee's  army.  With  this  object  Sherman  Avill 
pass  by  Savannah  and  proceed  to  Branch ville,  sixty 
miles  from  Charleston,  which  he  will  fortify,  and  also 
use  Beaufort  as  a  base  for  assailing  Richmond  in  rear. 
The  siege  of  Charleston  can  be  proceeded  with  more 
vigorously  at  the  same  time. 

Turin,  December  2. 

Italy. -^Proceedings  of  the  Parliament. — 
The  discussion  on  the  Convention  Avas  resumed  to- 
day in  the  Senate.  General  della  Marmora,  in 
reply  to  some  assertions  made  by  Signor  Linali, 
declared  that,  as  an  Italian,  the  best  reception  had 
been  accorded  to  him  in  France.  All  the  senators 
Avho  had  visited  France  could  bear  witness  to  the 
universal  sympathy  felt  toAvards  Italy  in  that  country, 
as  testified  by  the  French  jiress.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  denied  the  rumour  that  the  Bank  of  Genoa 
had  ceased  discounting  bills. 

3. — The  debate  Avas  resumed.  General  della  Mar- 
mora, in  reply  to  Signor  Galoagno,  declined  to  give 
any  explanations  as  to  the  existence  of  fresh  documents 
relating  to  the  Convention.  Signor  San  Martino 
opposed  the  Convention,  and  said  that  the  Venetian 
(juestion  ought  to  precede  that  of  Rome.  If  war  Avero 
impossible,  the  Government  should  endeavour  to  re- 
store the  finances.  The  Marquis  d'Azeglio  being 
uiiAvell,  sent  a  speech  favourable  to  the  measure, 
Avhich  Avas  read  to  the  house.  It  expressed  doubts 
whether  the  j)roclamation  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of 
Italy  had  served  the  interests  of  the  nation.  He 
desired  Rome  to  be  an  Italian  city,  but  not  the 
capital  of  Italy.  Rome  must  not  cease  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  Papacy.  The  moment  of  conciliation 
had  arriA^ed. 

5. — In  to-day's  sitting,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
said,  so  long  as  the  temporal  poAver  existed,  the  danger 
of  foreign  intervention  was  not  removed.  The  tem- 
poral poAver  (he  continued)  is  not  necessary  to  the 
splendour  and  independence  of  the  spiritual  poAver. 
But  this  is  a  moral  question  ;  we  have  declared  that 
it  Avas  necessary  to  leave  it  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  leave  the  Pope  alone  Avith  his  subjects, 
by  Avhich  means  the  cessation  of  foreign  intervention 
Avould  be  obtained.  This  question  can  only  be  solved 
in  accord  with  France,  the  first  of  the  Catholic 
Powers.  In  the  principle  of  a  Free  Church  in  a  free 
state  the  base  of  a  solution  exists  ;  under  the  Con- 
vention foreign  intervention  is  about  to  cease.  Italy 
has  an  interest  in  rei»elling  all  foreign  aggression 
tending  to  supi:»ort  the  temporal  poAver.  In  the 
event  of  a  movement  breaking  out  in  pontifical  terri- 
toiy,  Italy  docs  not  engage  herself  to  repress  it.  The 
only  engagement  undertaken  l)y  her  is  not  to  attack 
nor  allow  the  pontifical  territory  to  be  attacked.  The 
Convention  is,  therefore,  favourable  to  Italian  policy. 
The  transfer  of  the  capital  is  not  unattended  Avith 
inconvenience,  but  it  Avill  consolidate  the  dynasty  and 
the  unity  of  Italy.  The  Minister's  speech  was  re- 
ceived Avitli  great  applause. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Minister  of  Finance 
declared  that  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence 
Avould  be  carricxl  out  after  the  Parliament  had  ap- 
proved the  bills  relating  to  organic  laAvs, 
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t).  — General  Cialdiiii  sui^portecT  the  transfer  of  tlie 
capital  from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  No  com- 
promise, he  said,  was  possible  between  Anstria  and 
Italy.  The  passes  of  the  Apennines  Avere  real  Ther- 
mopylffi.  General  Cialdini's  speech  was  received  with 
applause.  Signer  Pallavicino  opposed  the  Convention, 
and  was  in  favonr  of  going  to  Rome  and  making  war 
in  Venetia.  Signer  Revel  censured  the  Convention 
from  other  motives,  and  considered  the  independence 
of  the  Pontifical  temporal  power  necessary.  General 
della  IMarmora  stated  that  he  shared  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  General  Cialdini. 

[December  9.] 
New  YoiiK. — Nov.  25. — An  unsuccessful  attempt 
is  made  by  incendiaries  to  burn  the  principal  hotels 
and  public  places  in  New  York,  but  the  plan  was 
frustrated  by  the  activity  of  the  police.  Two  persons 
have  been  arrested. 

[December  10.] 

Mr.  Dayton,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Paris,  died  there  last  week.  He  was  paying  a  visit 
on  Thursday  evening  to  an  American  lady  in  the 
Hotel  du  LomTe,  and  Avhile  there  said  he  felt  faint 
and  should  like  a  little  camphor  to  smell.  A  bottle 
was  brought,  but  he  had  scarcely  raised  it  to  his  face 
when  he  fell  senseless.  He  was  taken  home,  accom- 
panied by  his  medical  man,  to  his  residence  in  the 
Kue  Presbourg,  and  expired  before  he  could  be  carried 
upstairs.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dayton  were  at  the  opera 
when  this  sad  event  occurred.  Mr.  Dayton  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  some  time,  but  was  not  thought 
to  be  in  any  immediate  danger.  The  loss  to  American 
society  in  Paris  by  his  death  is  very  great. 

Death  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  on  5th  December. 

[December  11.] 

Shanghai,  Oct.  25. 
Advices  from  Japan  state  that  trade  is  flourishing 
at  Yeddo. 

The  Daimios  have  agreed  (telegraphed  "cogalla") 
to  reside  there. 

Prince  Nagato  is  said  to  decline  (telegraphed 

ti7vie  ")  payment  of  the  indemnity. 

A  strong  feeling  prevails  against  him,  and  his 
palace  has  been  levelled  to  the  ground. 

[December  13.] 

Paris. —Dec,  12'. — The  funeral  obsequies  of  M. 
Mocquard  took  place  to-day.  A  large  body  of 
Ministers  and  persons  of  note  were  present.  Mar- 
shal Vaillant  ])ronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  the 
grave,  in  which  he  recalled  the  fidelity  of  M.  Mocquard 
to  the  Emperor.  He  said  that  he  had  come  to  Ijring 
the  last  farewell  of  the  Sovereign  from  Avhom  the 
deceased  had  so  lately  received  a  last  embrace. 

M.  de  Lagueronniere  also  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  paid  a  tribute  to  M.  Mocquard  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Press. 

The  deceased  Secretary  had  a  turn  for  literature, 
both  periodical  and  dramatic,  and  is  moreover  said  to 
have  been  engaged  of  late  years  on  a  translation  of 
Tacitus.  He  has  certainly  lived  in  a  circle  and  at  a 
period  to  which  the  Annals  might  afford  him  more 
than  one  point  of  illustration  and  comment.  The 
loss  is  great  indeed  to  the  Emperor,  and  one  which  it 
will  be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  replace.  I 
have  heard  no  name  mentioned  as  yet  for  his  suc- 
cessor with  any  degree  of  probability.  The  Emperor 
addressed  the  following  telegram  to  M.  Raimbeaux, 
son-in-law  of  M.  Mocquard,  when  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  announced  to  him  : — 

"I  am  deeply  grieved  by  the  death  of  your  father- 
in-law.  I  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  friend.  His 
loss  is  as  cruel  for  me  as  for  yourselves.  My  friend- 
ship will  never  be  wanting  to  his  children." 


M.  Mocquard  leaves  behind  him  two  sons,  one  a 
notary,  the  other  in  the  army,  and  two  daughters, 
both  married. 

[December  14.] 

Paris,  December  13. 
Rome. — The  Paris  papers  publish  a  telegram  from 
Rome,  asserting  that  the  Pope  had  determined  to  for- 
ward a  passport  to  Baron  Meyendorf,  the  Russian 
representative  at  the  Papal  Court,  but  had  afterwards 
relinquished  his  intention.  It  is  said  that  Baron 
Meyendorf  will  not,  however,  in  future  be  received 
at  the  Vatican. 

[December  14.] 
Arrival  of  Calcutta  letters  of  Nov.  8.  The 
Times  Correspondent  says — see  [d]. 

[December  15.] 
Switzerland. — The  Swiss  flag  will  shortly  be  seen 
at  sea.  At  first  sight  this  fact  may  appear  strange,  as 
Switzerland  has  no  ports,  and  as  yet  possesses  no 
colonies.  The  following  decree  of  the  Federal  As- 
sembly will,  however,  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
matter  :  — 

' '  Considering  the  petitions  of  a  large  number  of 
Swiss  citizens  domiciled  at  Trieste,  Smyrna,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  message  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  25th  of  November,  1864,  the  Federal  Assembly  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  decrees  : — 1.  The  Federal 
Council  is  authorized  to  permit  the  use  at  sea  of  the 
Svv'iss  flag  for  Swiss  vessels.  2.  Until  an  ulterior 
decision  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil hereby  receives  full  powers  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  execution  of  the  present  decree." 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  such  a  proceeding. 

Turin,  December  15. 

The  Italian  Capital, — The  Official  Gazette  of  to- 
day publishes  the  law  for  the  transfer  of  the  capital, 
which  is  countersigned  by  all  the  Ministers, 

The  same  paper  also  contains  a  Royal  decrees, 
sanctioning  the  Convention  of  the  15th  of  September. 

[December  16.] 

Dublin. — A  solemn  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  paid  yesterday  evening  by  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  Rotunda,  the 
Pillar-room  of  which  was  crowded  by  an  audience 
that  seemed  to  sympathize  fully  with  the  object.  It 
was  a  musical  performance,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gaskin,  Avhose  pupils  were  the  principal  singers.  A 
beautifully  executed  portrait  of  the  late  Earl  occu- 
pied a  ]irominent  place  under  the  orchestra,  and  a 
bust  of  the  same  nobleman,  draped  in  black  serge, 
w^as  placed  in  another  part  of  the  room.  Several  of 
the  windows  were  also  hung  in  mourning.  The 
vocalists  were  nearly  1 00  in  number.  The  perform- 
ance commenced  with  a  rendering  on  the  pianoforte 
of  the  "  Dead  March  "  from  the  oratorio  of  "  Saul," 
which  was  most  affecting.  The  next  jnece  was  the 
Prayer  from  "Moses  in  Egypt,"  sung  by  the  whole 
company.  Mozart's  twelfth  mass,  "  The  Kyrie,"  was 
then  jjerformed.  The  duet,  "Who  has  not  felt 
'neath  azure  skies,"  the  Avords  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  and  the  music  liy  Mr.  Gaskin,  was  next 
sung.  The  words  of  this  piece  were  most  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  and  when  sung  to  the  beautiful 
music  of  the  composer  liad  a  very  good  eflect.  Mr. 
Fletcher  Baker  sang  the  aria,  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  all 
present.  The  ancient  Irish  bardic  requiem,  to  the' 
words  of  "0  !  son  of  Howard,  why  didst  thou  die?" 
concluded  the  performance,  which,  on  the  Avhole, 
was  highly  successful. 

New  Yo-rk.— December  3.— The  Federals  claim  the 
capture  of  1,000  prisoners  in  the  battle  at  Franklin, 
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and  estimate  tlie  Confederate  killed  and  wounded  at 
from  3,000  to  6,000,  among  wliom  were  Generals 
Clewburn  and  Wirt  Adams  ;  they  state  their  own 
entire  loss  at  less  than  1,000. 

Richmond  j^apers  of  the  30th,  state  that  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  despatched  by  Sherman  in  advance 
of  his  main  army  to  communicate  with  the  Federals 
at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  had  been  intercepted 
near  Savannah  River,  and  the  whole  force  either 
killed,  captured,  or  driven  back. 

[December  17.] 

Marquis  of  Westminster  gives  a  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association. 

Up  to  the  present  date,  1,984  wrecks  have  been 
reported  since  1st  January. 

[December  18.] 
A  SERiors  colliery  accident  at  Leaswood  Green 
Colliery  near  Mold  ;  nine  men  drowned  from  water 
breaking  in. 

A  TERRIBLE  accidcut  in  the  Blackheath  Tunnel  of 
the  North  Kent  Railway.  Fourteen  passengers  in  an 
express  train,  which  ran  against  a  detached  j)ortion  of 
a  ballast  train,  were  more  or  less  injured. 

[December  21.] 
Yesterday's  Gazette  gives  a  list  of  Commissioners 
who  are  to  inquire  into  schools  not  included  in  the 
last  two  Commissions.    Lord  Taunton,  chairman. 

[December  22,] 
New  York  papers  just  arrived  are  chiefly  taken 
up  with  President  Lincoln's  message  to  Congress. 
It  is  moderate  in  its  tone  as  to  foreign  countries, 
but  expresses  a  determination  to  continue  the  war 
till  those  leave  off  who  first  began.  He  intimates 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  increase  its  naval 
force  on  the  Lakes,  in  consequence  of  the  Confede- 
rates plotting  and  threatening  inroads  from  Canada. 

 ^  ■ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

[November  24.] 
[a]  Shields. — This  afternoon  the  wind  wore 
round  to  the  south-east,  and  it  freshened  up  into  a 
gale,  the  sea  coming  away  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence. A  number  of  laden  ships  which  sailed  yes- 
terday ran  back  to  port,  and  got  in  in  safety  ;  but 
about  six  o'clock  to-night  a  large  steamer  was 
observed  approaching  the  Tyne.  It  was  about  low 
water,  and  the  harbour  lights  were  not  on.  The 
vessel,  however,  took  the  bar,  and  unfortunately 
kept  too  far  to  the  northward,  and  ran  upon  the 
edge  of  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  under  the  Spanish 
Battery  at  Tynemouth,  and  known  as  the  Black 
Middens.  It  was  at  that  time  coining  on  a  dark 
night,  with  rain  falling,  and  the  sea  increasing 
fearfully.  From  the  cries  that  reached  the  shore 
from  the  stranded  ship,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  women  and  children  aboard,  and  that  the 
steamer  had  a  deck-load  of  cattle,  sheep,  Und  pigs, 
and  the  crew  could  be  seen  through  the  darkness 
throwing  these  animals  overboard.  Mr.  Bryiie,  the 
chief  officer,  and  the  Preventive  men  stationed  at 
the  Spanish  Battery,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  the  boatmen  and  other  inhabitants  of  Tyne- 
mouth, immediately  got  the  apparatus  for  the 
rescue  of  persons  from  shipwreck  down  upon  the 
lower  cliff.    A  rocket  was  fired,  and  a  communica- 


tion was  made  with  the  vessel.  Two  seamen  were 
then  got  ashore  easily  by  means  of  the  lines.  They 
were  much  exhausted,  but  were  well  taken  care  of. 
From  them  it  was  learnt  what  steamer  it  was  that 
had  thus  come  on  to  the  rocks.  She  was  the  large 
steam-ship  Stanley,  of  Aberdeen,  which  left  that 
place  on  Wednesday  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  for 
London.  She  had  a  general  cargo  of  wheat,  oat- 
meal, paper,  and  other  merchandize.  In  the  mean- 
time a  schooner  had  come  on  to  the  rocks  not  far 
from  the  stranded  steam-ship,  and  the  cries  of  her 
crew  for  help  mingled  with  the  wailing  and  shout- 
ing from  the  steam-ship.  The  cries  for  help  from 
both  vessels  were  pitiable  to  hear,  and  moved  hun- 
dreds of  the  large  crowd  who  stood  helplessly  on 
the  cliffs  to  tears.  The  shrill  cry  of  pain  and 
despair  of  the  women,  mingled  with  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  wail  of  one  or  two 
sailor  boys,  could  be  recognised  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  more  among  all  the  fearful  noise  of  the 
storm.  As  already  stated,  the  night  was  pitch- 
dark,  and  the  lanterns  that  were  carried  about  only 
helped  to  blind  those  who  were  gazing  intently  at 
the  two  black  objects  to  which  at  least  fifty  human 
beings  Avere  clinging  for  their  existence,  and  whose 
death  cries  were  coming  up  on  the  gale.  About 
twenty-five  minutes  to  eleven  the  schooner  seemed 
to  slide  off  the  ledge  of  rocks  where  she  was 
stranded,  and  immediately  she  did  so  she  turned 
over.  The  shouts  of  her  doomed  crew  were  heard 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  they  and  their  vessel 
disappeared  from  sight.  Close  upon  this  dreadful 
scene  a  horrible  crash  was  heard  from  the  steam- 
ship, and  it  was  thought  that  she  was  breaking  up  ; 
but  it  was  made  out  that  another  vessel,  a  brig, 
had  got  athwart  of  her,  or  it  was  imagined  so  ;  for 
a  brig  was  observed  stranded  not  far  from  the 
steamer  immediately  afterwards,  and  lights  were 
flashed  and  cries  were  raised  for  help  from  her 
crew  also. 

Friday,  2  A.  M. 

When  the  Stanley  struck  on  the  rocks  last  night, 
being  an  iron  vessel,  a  rent  was  made  in  her  hull, 
and  it  is  thought  that  she  burst  her  boilers.  About 
an  hour  ago  she  parted  midships.  Bales  of  paper, 
sacks  of  oatmeal,  boxes  of  preserves,  casks  of  butter, 
and  other  produce,  are  being  washed  up  by  the 
tremendous  sea,  and  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
are  down  upon  the  shore,  gathering  up  and  taking 
away  what  they  can  lift.  Stray  bullocks  are  being 
met  with,  half  drowned,  wandering  among  the 
rocks,  and  a  horse  has  come  ashore  with  one  of  its 
legs  broken.  The  scene  of  desolation — of  human 
woe  and  human  rapacity — is  something  terrible  to 
witness.  Scores  of  people  are  imperilling  their 
lives  in  search  of  plunder,  while  the  sharp  cry  of 
human  anguish  can  still  be  heard  from  the  stranded 
steam-ship,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  intact. 

Four  hours  later,  the  vessel  was  reached,  and  the 
survivors  rescued. 

The  Birmingham  Show. — (From  the  report  of 
the  Times.) — A  charming  department  is  the  colum- 
bine division  of  the  show.  No  wonder  that  "  the 
ancients"  consecrated  doves  to  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty,  and  that  mothers  oftered  them  in  temples 
on  behalf  of  angelic  babes.  Carrier  pigeons  gyrated 
and  darted  oflf  with  the  names  of  winners  from  the 
Olympic  Games,  just  as  they  telegraph  turf  news 
in  the  present  day.  Roman  generals  Used  the  birds 
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in  secret  correspondence  with  besieged  cities  ;  and 
Coeur-de-Lion  knew  how  to  intercept  the  winged 
messengers  by  trained  hawks,  and  again  to  let 
them  fly  with  false  billets  on  their  feet.  Pigeon- 
fancying  now-a-days  is^  not  all  taste  or  whim,  and 
you  feel  that  they  will  pay  for  a  little  love  and  a 
little  tending  when  you  commonly  sell  "  barbs,"  or 
"  balds,"  or  what  not,  at  five  or  ten  guineas  per 
bird,  and  not  at  half-a-crown  per  couple  to  display 
their  claws  above  a  pie-crust,  as  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  luscious  brown  flesh  that  lies 
within.  This  year  these  beauties  have  a  gallery 
range  to  themselves,  visible  at  one  view.  One 
knows  not  which  breed  to  Ml  in  love  with.  Is 
your  fancy  for  the  arroAvy,  swift-looking  "  carrier," 
the  greyhound  of  the  air,  with  his  wonderful  eyes, 
encircled  by  rosettes  of  curious  corunculated  skin, 
or  for  the  very  similar  "  dragoon,"  noted  for  his 
impetuous  flight  ?  Is  it  for  the  dusky  "  barb,"  with 
full  bosom,  pert  little  globular  head,  with  budding 
tuft  at  the  back,  and  brilliant  scarlet  ring  round 
his  pearly  eye  ?  Are  5"ou  pleased  with  the  ludicrous 
"  pouter  " — a  fine  bird,  strutting  and  bov/ing,  with 
crop  inflated  like  a  bladder,  displaying  his  Ijreast 
feathers  glossed  with  metallic  tints  ?  Or  by  the 
little  white  "  fantail,"  extravagantly  developed  at 
the  other  extreme,  with  an  Elizabethan  frill  of  tail 
feathers  ;  her  round  marble  of  a  head  thrown  too 
far  back  to  feel  if  the  caudal  glory  is  properly  erect 
and  quivering,  as  usual,  in  its  place  ?  Have  you 
special  regard  for  the  religious  orders  ? — for  the 
elegant  fawn-yellow  "  jacobine,"  with  his  silky  fea- 
thers on  back  and  neck  folding  a  monk's  cowl  over 
his  head,  and  decking  his  bosom  with  a  double 
frill ;  or  the  pensive-looking  "  nun,"  with  snowy 
hood  over  her  sable  head  ?  Is  your  taste  delighted 
with  a  graceful  turbit,"  with  beauteous  large 
bright  eyes,  in  a  head  of  purest  white,  with  a  curly 
tuft  or  crest,  and  a  purl "  of  feather  on  the  breast 
like  an  antique  shirt-frill — the  very  picture  of 
lovely  innocence  ?  Do  you  patronize  the  "  trum- 
peter," with  his  tuft  like  a  military  plume,  rising 
from  his  beak  backward  over  the  forehead,  more 
wing-heeled  than  Mercury,  with  odd-looking  gaiters 
of  feather  trailing  all  over  his  toes,  and  treating 
you  to  an  undovelike  cooing  that  rings  like  a 
clarion  ?  Are  you  amused  by  the  antics  and  gam- 
bols of  the  "bald"  and  "bearded"  "tumblers," 
those  aerial  acrobats,  leaping,  toppling,  and  back- 
somersaulting  in  the  ether  "  without  box  or  spring- 
board ? "  Or  do  you  prize  a  "  scandaroon,"  an 
"  owl,"  a  "  spot,"  or  a  soaring  transcendental  "  arch- 
angel "  ?  Here  you  can  find  every  variety  in  large 
numbers  and  utmost  perfection,  with  Messrs.  Har- 
rison Weir  and  T.  J.  Cottle  judicially  guiding  you 
to  the  pets  of  rarest  worth  and  virtue. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  Dogs  is  decidedly 
the  largest  and  best,  and  the  prize  list  has  risen  to 
7001. ;  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  undertaking 
being  so  great,  that  1,100^.  (within  100/.  of  the  re- 
ceipts at  Bingley  Hall)  was  taken  at  the  doors  last 
year,  while  the  total  ijicome  amounted  to  2,4()0Z. 
There  is  a  fine  show  of  bloodhounds,  including  Mr. 
Cowen's  "  Druid."  Age  seems  to  improve  rather 
thn.n  deteriorate  these  handsome  animals,  giving 
still  greater  length  to  their  pendent  lancet  ears 
and  hanging  chops.  The  deerhounds  are  in  strong 
force,  including  both  the  big,  powerful  A^ariety  and 
the  smaller  and  truer  type,  instantly  recognised  as 
the  hounds  of  "  Sir  Walter "  and  "  Sir  Edwin." 


Out  of  many  greyhounds,  few  possess  any  distin- 
guishing merit.  In  spite  of  the  season,  we  find  a 
good  show  of  foxhounds,  including  Mr.  North's  cele- 
brated "  Saffron,"  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  "  Magic" 
and  "  Kaglan,"  and  hounds,  indeed,  from  the  South 
Warwickshire,  North  Warwickshire,  Atherstone, 
and  Badminton  hunts.  The  harriers,  beagles,  and 
especially  the  fox  terriers,  form  capital  classes. 
Pointers  and  setters  are  in  great  numbers,  new 
classes  being  provided  in  order  to  multiply  the 
prizes.  The  "  black  and  tan  "  and  Irish  setters  are 
pronounced  "  unequalled."  Retrievers  are  for  the 
first  time  divided  into  classes,  for  the  "  curly " 
coated  (partaking  of  the  Irish  water-spaniel  charac- 
ter) and  for  small  and  "  wavy  "  coated  (more  like 
the  Labrador  or  small  Newfoundland  breed). 

The  water  spaniels,  and,  indeed,  the  spaniels  of 
all  cla,sses,  are  of  extremely  great  merit,  far  sur- 
passing their  appearance  of  last  year.  Mastiffs  and 
Newfoundlands  are  very  fine  ;  and  of  sheep  dogs 
we  have  a  large  and  most  valuable  collection,  in- 
cluding the  intelligent  Scotch  collies  and  the  rough 
grey  English  dogs.  The  class  of  terrible- looking, 
but  really  quiet,  inoffensive,  much  calumniated 
bulldogs,  nicludes  Mr.  Lamphier's  "  King  Dick,"  a 
most  noted  prize-winner.  There  is  a  new  class  of 
the  real  fighting  dogs— bull-terriers,  uniting  alLthe 
activity  and  punishing  qualities  of  the  terrier  with 
the  staying  and  holding  qualities  of  the  bulldog. 
Skyes,  Pomeranians,  Blenheims,  Maltese,  King 
Charles',  and  Italian  greyhounds,  are  attractive  as 
ever  ;  and  one  of  the  toy  terriers  is  only  2lb.  3oz. 
in  weight.  Pugs,  of  late  so  scarce,  have  again 
multiplied. 

Probably  purchasers  will  be  favoured  next  year 
with  classes  of  "  puppies  ; "  but,  as  dog's  teeth  are 
matured  at  six  months  old,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
check  mistakes  in  the  alleged  ages  of  specimens 
entered  for  sale. 

Railway  Prisons.— The  Lord  Advocate,  M.P., 
delivered  a  lecture  at  Portobello  (the  opening  of 
the  winter  course),  on  Friday  evening,  and  dis- 
coursed at  considerable  length,  and  in  an  agreeable 
and  attractive  style,  on  the  evidences  of  social  pro- 
gress. Speaking  of  the  impossibility  of  assigning 
a  limit  to  discovery  and  invention,  he  remarked  : 
"Posterity  will,  no  doubt,  praise  your  ingenuity,  but 
posterity  will  also,  as  it  is  wont  to  do,  speak  of  you 
also  with  contemptuous  disparagement.  Posterity 
v/ill  say — '  What  times  those  were  when  travellers 
were  stopped  at  Bagshot,  or  Hounslow,  or  Shooters'- 
hill  I  Railroads,  no  doubt,  put  an  end  to  these 
adventures,  but  only  to  gi  ve  rise  to  greater  danger.' 
'  Would  you  believe  it,'  my  successor  in  this  hall 
may  say  in  1964 — '  Would  you  believe  it,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  they  treated  a  traveller  like  a  con- 
vict ?  They  locked  him  in  a  box,  and,  ill  or  well, 
living  or  dead,  no  man  could  see  him,  and  he  could 
see  no  man,  until  he  had  gone  forty  miles.  It  is  a 
fact.  He  might  be  shut  up  with  a  murderer,  a 
madman,  with  a  drunkard  or  a  villain  ;  he  might 
die  of  apoplexy ;  he  might  have  his  throat  cut :  all 
this  was  thought  of  no  consequence  at  that  time. 
The  simple  arrangements  which  we  now  make  were 
often  proposed,  but  resisted  with  frantic  wrath  as 
being  utterly  impracticable.  They  had  built  their 
carriages  for  people  to  be  imprisoned  in  them,  and 
therefore  imprisoned  they  must  be.  The  easy  ex- 
pedient of  a  gangway  outside  the  carriage,  and  a 
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bell  inside,  was  assailed  with  a  hundred  good  and 
conclusive  objections.  People  would  use  it  reck- 
lessly ;  and  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb  the  guard 
when  asleep  when  he  ought  to  be  awake.  It  would 
enable  anybody  to  stop  the  train,  although,  as  you 
all  know,  it  does  not  entible  any  one  to  stop  the 
train  ;  it  would  enable  thieves  to  reach  the  car- 
riages, and  to  escape — which  is  about  as  good  a 
reason  for  not  making  a  road  to  your  house.'  And 
thus  would  the  lecturer  in  1964  keep  his  audience 
amused  by  the  preposterous  and  stolid  follies  of 
these  times.  It  is  pretended  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factoiy  proposal  for  remedying  the  evil.  But  there 
are  a  hundred  ways  of  remedying  the  evil,  and  the 
worst  of  them  is  not  so  bad  as  the  state  of  things 
which  exists.  It  is  high  time  that  progress  tra- 
velled by  rail." 

[Novemher  26.] 

[h]  Rumoured  Resignation  of  Lord  Lyons. — 
The  Morning  Post  says  :  "  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Lyons,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Washington,  has  sent  over  his  resignation.  Ill 
health,  occasioned  by  unwearied  exertion  in  the 
performance  of  his  onerous  duties,  has  led,  as  we 
are  informed,  to  this  determination  on  the  part  of 
his  lordship,  whose  services  under  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  in 
their  full  extent.  We  think  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  the  pacific  relations  still  existing  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  so-called  United  States 
of  America  are  due,  in  the  first  degree,  to  the  tact 
and  temper  displayed  by  Lord  Lyons  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  Government  of  Washington." 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  Cape  mail  of 
the  21st  ult.  has  arrived.  The  Governor  was  in  the 
Free  State  engaged  in  settling  the  boundary  line 
between  that  country  and  Basutoland.  The  utmost 
quiet  prevailed  in  Kanrland.  Kreli  was  settling 
do^\^l  upon  the  lands  allotted  to  him.  The  despatch 
from  the  Home  Government  upsetting  the  previous 
arrangements  made  for  the  settlement  of  Trunskeian 
territory  had,  however,  caused  much  dissatisfaction 
on  the  frontier.  Some  of  the  Kafir  leaders  were 
raising  a  report  that  the  English  Government, 
frightened  of  Kreli,  had  restored  some  of  his 
country  to  keep  him  quiet,  but  when  a  fitting 
opportunity  arrived  he  would  retake  the  whole. 
A  fierce  engagement  had  taken  place  between  the 
Damaras  and  the  Namaquas,  the  former  tribe 
seeking  to  recover  a  large  number  of  cattle  stolen 
by  the  latter  from  the  celebrated  traveller  Anders- 
sen.  The  Damaras  were  victorious,  but  Anderssen 
never  recovered  his  property.  He  received  a  bullet 
in  the  leg  which  shattered  the  bone,  and  he  was 
carried  to  a  missionary  station,  where  he  was  left. 
Strong  south-easterly  gales  had  prevailed  along  the 
coast  a  few  days  before  the  Cambrian  left,  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  bark  Ballarat  in  Algoa 
Bay,  and  the  brig  Devoma  in  Mossel  Bay.  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Valorous  and  the  bark  Urania  came 
in  collision  off  Cape  Raceif ;  both  vessels  were 
damaged.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  had  convened 
another  diocesan  synod  for  next  January.  Lay 
delegates  were  invited  to  attend. 

The  Fashions  in  Damara. — The  men  are  of 
moderate  height,  and  generally  well  made,  of  a 
rich  dark  brown  like  the  Kafir,  and  their  hair  is 
generally  straightened  out,  and  matted  into  strands, 
three  or  more  inches  long,  with  fat  and  red  clay. 


Their  dress  consists  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  fathoms 
of  thin  leather  thongs  coiled  round  the  hips,  and  a 
small  piece  of  skin  between  the  legs,  with  the  ends 
brought  up  and  tucked  fore  and  aft  into  the  cord. 
Beads,  iron  rings,  strips  of  tin  or  brass,  &c.  are 
used  for  ornaments,  and,  if  the  wearer  be  rich 
enough  to  afibrd  it,  in  the  hair  over  the  centre  of 
the  forehead  a  cockle-shell  is  worn.  Truly,  I  believe, 
if  any  friend  at  home  would  invest  three  halfpence 
in  these  favourite  molluscs,  and  send  me  the  shells 
after  his  meal,  I  might  make  my  fortune.  The 
costume  of  the  women  is  still  more  singular. 
Strings  of  beads,  either  of  glass  or  iron,  or  from 
the  ostrich  egg-shell,  are  hung  round  their  necks 
and  hips,  the  latter  being  encircled  by  a  broad 
loose  belt,  with  pieces  of  shell  or  white  beads 
worked  on  it.  Their  anklets  are  formed  of  iron 
strung  upon  leather  thongs  and  tied  round  one 
above  another,  the  lowest  falling  over  the  heel  and 
instep,  while  iron  in  various  forms  is  profusely 
used,  either  as  rings  for  the  arms  and  wrists  or 
beads  to  decorate  the  body.  But  the  most  curious 
portion  of  their  attire  is  the  head-dress,  which  con- 
sists of  a  stout  leather  skull-cap  with  three  ears  of 
the  same  material  affixed  to  it,  one  on  each  side, 
and  one  behind,  nicely  rounded,  hollowed,  and 
stiffened,  and  finally  polished  with  grease  and  red 
clay.  Bands  of  coarse  shells  are  generally  laid 
round  the  cap,  and  the  soft  leather  attached  to  the 
front  is  generally  rolled  up,  so  that  crossing  the 
forehead  it  falls  down  on  either  shoulder.  Behind 
"is  a  broad  tail  or  fall,  two  or  three  feet  long  and 
six  or  eight  inches  wide,  composed  of  short  tubes 
of  tin  strung  upon  leather  thongs  and  then  stretched 
side  by  side  upon  the  binding  piece,  the  ends  of 
which  are  cut  into  a  fringe.  The  children  wear 
only  a  girdle  with  a  fringe  in  front,  the  length 
varying  according  to  fancy  and  the  amount  of  skin 
in  the  parents'  hands. — Baines's  Exjjlorations  in 
SoutJi-West  Africa. 

A  Centenarian  at. the  Poll. — At  the  election 
for  President  of  the  American  States,  on  the  8th, 
Deacon  Phillips,  of  Stourbridge,  Massachiisetts, 
who  is  104  years  old,  attended  at  the  Town  Hall  to 
deposit  his  ballot,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son, 
Colonel  Phillips,  now  in  his  SOth  year.  The 
deacon  was  carried  to  the  hall  in  a  chair,  and  all 
present  rose  to  receive  the  old  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  stated  that  he  voted  for  Washington  at 
the  first  Presidential  election,  and  has  voted  at 
every  Presidential  election  since,  except  in  1860, 
when  he  was  too  ill  to  attend. 

Mr.  David  Roberts,  the  Royal  Academician, 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  attack  yesterday 
week  while  walking  in  Berners  Street,  and,  after 
being  perfectly  insensible  for  a  brief  period  after 
his  removal  to  his  own  house,  expired  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  distinguished  artist 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1796.  In  his  native 
city  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  house  painter,  but  his 
genius  and  industry  soon  raised  him  above  this 
calling,  and  he  became  favourably  known  to  his 
fellow-toAvnsmen  as  a  scene-painter.  He  came  to 
London,  and  was  first  employed  as  scene-painter 
at  the  Surrey  theatre,  until  he  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  worked  for  some 
years  with  increasing  popularity,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Clarkson  Stanfield,  his  fellow  Academician. 
Roberts's  first  celebrated  picture  was  the  "  Depar- 
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ture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,"  which  appeared 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  then  followed,  for  four 
years  running,  the  "  Landscape  Annual,"  with 
something  like  five-and-thirty  drawings  to  each 
volume.  His  "  Spain  "  appeared  in  1835,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-six  plates,  imitations  of  his  drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  with  the  tints  just  then  invented. 
The  next  year  he  published  his  first  architectural 
painting,  the  large  upright  "  interior "  of  Seville 
cathedral ;  and  about  the  same  time  an  "  exterior," 
the  Giralda  tower  of  Seville.  The  splendid  work 
in  four  volumes  folio,  "  The  Holy  Land,"  is  that 
by  which  Mr.  Roberts  will  be  most  As^idely  known. 
When  he  became  A.E.A.  he  joined  the  Garrick 
Club,  and  for  very  many  years  he  has  been  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  the  smoking-room,  coming 
jDunctually  at  eight  and  leaving  punctually  at  eleven. 
His  last  residence  was  7,  Fitzroy  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square.  He  was  a  pleasant  and  genial  companion, 
emphatically  a  "  clubbable  "  man.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  his  liberality  to  his  less  fortunate 
brethren  of  the  easel,  and  he  was  to  the  last,  we 
believe,  president  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevo- 
lent Fund.  Personally,  Mr.  Roberts  looked  the 
image  of  a  country  farmer  ;  in  fact,  it  is  known 
that  he  sat,  or  rather  stood,  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
for  the  model  of  the  farmer  in  the  "  Dialogue  at 
Waterloo."  Mr.  Roberts  married  early  in  life.  His 
wife,  a  person  of  singular  beauty,  though  of  humble 
birth,  was  the  model  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in 
Sir  William  Allan's  famous  picture. 

Jules  Gerard,  the  famous  lion-killer,  has  been 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Jong,  in 
Africa.    He  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Pignan, 
Var,  June  14,  1817,  so  that  he  was  in  his  forty - 
eighth  year.    Gerard  was  fond  of  sport  from  his 
youth  ;  at  ten  he  chased  cats  and  monkeys,  at 
sixteen  he  carried  a  rifle  and  was  a  bit  of  a  pugilist. 
He  was  a  volunteer  for  the  Algerian  campaign  in 
1841,  and  coinmenced  the  life  of  adventures  which 
has  been  terminated  in  so  untimely  a  manner.  He 
describes,  in  his  well-known  work,  "  Le  Tueur  de 
Lions  "  (1857-8),  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  poor 
dwarf  of  a  creature  like  him  ventured  to  declare 
war  against  the  giant  of  the  woods — "  one  against 
one — chance  for  chance — God  alone  being  a  witness 
of  the  fight."    Not  long  after  his  arrival  at  Bona 
he  heard  of  the  terrible  lion  of  the  Archiona,  which 
had  committed  unheard-of  devastations  among  vil- 
lagers and  troops  alike.     Said  Gerard  magnani- 
mousl}^,  "  If  it  pleases  God,  I,  who  am  not  an 
Arab,  will  kill  the  lion,  and  he  shall  not  devour 
you  any  more."    His  heart,  he  tells  us,  bounded 
for  joy  at  the  coming  fight.  "  Soon  this  all-powerful 
lord,  the  terror  of  the  country,  will  bite  the  dust 
under  the  ball  of  a  dog  of  a  Christian."  The 
villagers  were  incredulous,  and  intimated  to  Jules 
that,  if  he  killed  the  lion,  they  would  kiss  his  feet 
-  and  become  his  slaves  ;  meanwhile  they  would 
mind  their  own  business.    Of  the  twenty-five  lions 
which  have  Mien  victims  to  Gerard's  rifle  we  are 
told  appalling  stories  of  "El  Haib,"  the  lame  one, 
alias  Bon-Acherin -Radiel,  the  murderer  of  twenty 
men  ;  the  lion  of  Krou  Nega,  the  lion  of  Mejez 
Amar,  the  lion  of  Zerazer,  the  lioness  of  El  Hanout, 
&c.    He  v/as  called  by  the  Arabs  "  The  Terrible 
Frank."   The  Due  d'Aumale  had  given  him  a  brace 
of  pistols,  and  on  his  return  to  France  in  1847,  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  | 


the  youthful  Count  de  Paris,  who,  unsolicited,  left 
the  room  for  five  minutes,  and  returning,  said  art- 
lessly, "  These  villain  beasts  will  finish  you  one 
day.  A  good  hunter  must  be  a  good  soldier.  Yon 
must  be  preserved  to  the  army.  Accept  these 
pistols  to  preserve  you."  In  1855  Gerard  returned 
once  more  to  France  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant 
and  received  the  decoration  of  the.Legion  of  Honour. 
He  had  within  the  last  year  or  two  left  France  on 
another  expedition  into  Africa,  and  he  has  unfor- 
tunately perished  in  the  course  of  it  by  a  sad  acci- 
dent. 

The  New  Post-Office  in  Paris. — The  new 
Post-office  about  to  be  constructed  in  pursuance  of 
an  Imperial  decree  will  form  a  vast  parallelogram, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  on 
the  south  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  on  the  east  by  the 
Rue  de  Luxembourg,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rue 
de  Mondovi.  The  western  part  of  the  Rue  Mon- 
thabor,  the  barracks  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Assum^jtion  are  to  be  inclosed  within 
this  space.  The  church  and  the  barracks  adjoining 
have  a  common  origin.  Both  were  built  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  the  nuns  called  "  Dames  de 
I'Assomption  ; "  what  is  now  a  barrack  was  built 
for  offices  for  the  community.  These  nuns,  whose 
institution  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
inhabited  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Mortellerie,  at 
present  Rue  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville,  for  400  years.  But 
as  the  situation  became  unhealthy,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequent  overflowing  of  the  Seine,  they  re- 
solved to  remove  to  a  more  suitable  jDosition.  On 
the  6tn  of  September,  1622,  they  took  possession 
of  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault.  At  a  later 
period  they  extended  their  possessions  by  purchas- 
ing the  Hotel  Desnoyers,  and  in  1670  they  built 
the  church  now  about  to  become  part  of  the  new 
Post-office,  on  a  plan  proposed  by  Errard,  painter 
to  the  King,  and  chief  director  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome.  The  church  was  finished  hi 
six  years.  In  front  of  this  building  is  a  portico, 
supported  by  eight  Corinthian  colunms.  The  in- 
terior is  circular,  and  on  the  top  is  a  cupola,  sixt}^- 
three  feet  in  diameter.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is 
ornamented  with  a  fresco  by  Charles  de  la  Fosse, 
which  represents  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
Houasse,  one  of  Lebrun's  best  pupils,  Niel  and 
Antoine  Coypel,  Jaques  Stelle,  and  Francois  Le- 
moine  were  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
church.  It  is  said  that  this  handsome  building  is 
to  be  preserved,  and  that  the  archives  of  the  Post- 
office  will  be  placed  in  it. 

Well  Fed,  Well  Bred. — In  Central  Asia  it  is 
the  practice,  even  on  the  occasion  of  an  ordinary 
visit,  to  set  before  you  the  Desturkhan  (a  napkin 
of  coarse  linen  and  of  a  variety  of  colours,  for  the 
most  part  dirty).  In  this  enough  bread  is  gene- 
rally placed  for  two  persons,  and  the  guest  is  to  eat 
some  pieces  of  this.  "  To  be  able  to  eat  no  more," 
is  an  expression  regarded  by  the  Central  Asiatic  as 
incredible,  or,  at  least,  as  indicating  low  breeding. 
My  pilgrim  brethren  always  gave  brilliant  proofs 
of  their  boii  ton.  My  only  wonder  is  that  they 
could  support  the  hea^y  pilow,  for  upon  one  occa- 
sion I  reckoned  that  each  of  them  had  devoured 
one  pound  of  fat  from  the  tail  of  the  sheep,  two 
jDOunds  of  rice,  without  taking  any  account  of  bread, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  radishes  ;  and  all  this  washed 
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down,  without  any  exaggeration,  by  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  large  soup  plates  full  of  green  tea.  In  such 
heroic  feats  I  was  naturally  a  coward  ;  and  it  was 
the  astonishment  of  every  one  that  I,  so  well  versed 
in  books,  should  have  acquired  only  a  half-acquaint- 
ance with  the  requisites  of  polite  breeding ! — • 
Vdmhrei/s  Central  Asia. 

[December  1.] 
St.  Cross  Hospital. — On  Saturday  last  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
the  restoration  now  being  carried  on  in  the  church 
of  St.  Cross  Hospital,  near  Winchester.  His 
Lordship  was  received  by  the  Master  of  the 
hospital,  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Winchester,  ex  officio  trustees  ;  by 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Hampshire,  Mr.  Beach,  M.P. 
for  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  Mr.  Melville 
Portal,  and  a  large  party  of  gentry  and  clergy  in- 
terested in  the  work.  This  church,  so  well  known 
to  architects  and  antiquaries,  was  founded  by  Henry 
de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  brother  of 
King  Stephen,  early  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  it  is 
cruciform,  with  central  tower  and  lantern,  has  a 
lofty  clerestory  with  vaulted  stone  roofs  throughout, 
and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  existing  specimens  of  transition  Norman 
architecture  in  England.  For  centuries  it  has  been 
disfigured  with  repeated  coats  of  whitewash,  and 
has  suffered  more  serious  injury  by  mutilation  in 
some  parts  ;  but  with  these  exceptions  it  has  re- 
mained very  much  in  its  present  condition  since 
the  extensive  alterations  made  by  John  deCampden, 
the  friend  of  Wykeham,  and  one  of  the  Masters  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  the  fact  of  all  its 
more  important  features  being  preserved  unim- 
paired, or  at  least  capable  of  being  retraced,  which 
causes  this  fine  old  church  to  present  unusual 
facilities  for  genuine  and  successful  restoration. 
The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield, 
and  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  call  forth  the  re- 
mark from  the  Bishop  that  it  will  rank  as  a  master- 
piece of  that  able  architect. 

The  Endowment  of  Small  Livings. — At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  held  on  Friday  at  Oxford  the 
subscription  lists  were  examined,  and  the  honorary 
secretary  roughly  estimated  the  amount  subscribed 
at  400Z.  On  more  careful  inspection  he  has  found 
that  the  amount  is  693?.  12s. 

The  Question  of  "Travellers." — In  the  case 
of  Fisher  v.  Howard,  which  came  before  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  on  Saturday,  the  question, Who 
is  a  traveller  at  a  railway  refreshment-room  ? "  was 
argued.  On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  September,  a 
train  left  Victoria  Station  at  ten  minutes  before 
one  in  the  afternoon  for  Croydon,  nine  miles  dis- 
tant, calling  at  several  stations.  The  public  are 
admitted  to  the  station,  and  the  office  was  opened 
for  tickets  at  half-past  twelve.  At  twenty  minutes 
to  one  the  refreshment-rooms  were  opened  by  the 
appellant  Fisher,  and  twenty-five  persons  then 
entered  the  rooms  and  were  served  with  unfer- 
mented  liquors.  They  had  all  taken  tickets  and 
proceeded  afterwards  by  the  train.  The  appellant 
v/as  convicted  of  an  infringement  of  the  Act,  at 
the  Westminster  Police  Court,  by  Mr.  Arnold,  who 
reserved  the  question  for  the  Judges.  The  Justices 
Crompton,  Mellor,  and  Shee  gave  judgment  for  the 
appellant,  and  set  the  conviction  aside.  Mr.  Justice 


Crom])ton  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  Court,  when 
he  said — "  In  the  ordinary  and  common  under- 
standing of  mankind  and  in  common  sense  these 
persons  were  clearly  '  travellers,'  and  so  within  the 
exception  in  the  Act."  J udgment  for  the  appellant. 

A  Fatal  Catastrophe  occurred  at  Glasgow 
on  Wednesday  night,  involving  the  loss  of  fourteen 
lives,  and  placing  several  other  persons  for  the  time 
in  serious  jeopardy.  The  ferry  boats,  which  belong- 
to  the  Clyde  trustees,  ply  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  harbour,  and  are  capacious  vessels, 
licensed  to  carry  twenty-four  persons  besides  the 
ferryman.  About  six  o'clock  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  boats  left  the  north  for  the  south 
quay,  having  on  board,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
twenty-one  passengers  and  one  ferryman,  most  of 
them  being  working  men,  who  had  just  finished 
the  labours  of  the  day,  and  availed  themseh'-es  of 
the  ferry  as  aff'ording  a  shorter  route  to  their 
homes — homes  which  many  of  the  poor  fellows 
were  destined  never  to  see  more.  The  river,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  rains,  was  running  in 
heavy  flood,  and  the  tide  was  about  one-third  ebb. 
A  minute  or  two  before  the  boat  put  out  from  the 
quay,  the  steamer  Inverary  Castle  had  passed  the 
place  on  her  way  up  to  her  berth.  The  captain  of 
this  vessel  states  that  he  noticed  the  boat  at  the 
ferry  steps,  and  that  at  that  time  he  was  going- 
dead  slow.  As  he  subsequently  heard  no  cries,  it 
would  appear  that  he  must  have  been  some  distance 
ahead  before  the  boat  started.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  whether  from  the  -disturbance  of  the  water 
occasioned  by  the  steamer,  or  from  whatever  other 
cause,  the  boat  had  only  proceeded  a  few  yards 
from  the  stairs  when  she  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
wave,  Avhich  dashed  over  her  gunwale,  leaving  her 
half  filled  with  water,  and  at  the  same  time  causing 
her  to  roll  violently.  The  passengers  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  many  of  them 
made  a  sudden  movement  to  one  side  of  the  boat. 
Presently  another  wave  came  over  the  guuAvale, 
which,  owing  to  the  irregular  movement  of  the 
passengers,  was  probably  lower  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been,  and  the  boat  heeled  over  to 
the  port  side  and  turned  bottom  upwards.  Several 
of  the  passengers,  on  seeing  the  boat  beginning  to 
sink,  jumped  into  the  water  and  struck  out  for  the 
north  shore.  The  others  were  submerged  when 
the  boat  rolled  over,  several  of  them  being,  no 
doubt,  carried  under  her,  and  thus  placed  in  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  for  escape.  The 
boat  did  not  sink,  but  turned  right  over  and  floated 
bottom  upwards  down  the  stream,  with  several 
persons  clinging  to  her  keel  and  gunwale.  The 
cries  of  the  unfortunate  people  at  once  attracted 
attention  on  shore,  and  on  board  of  the  vessels 
lying  at  the  adjoining  berths.  The  ferryman  in 
charge  of  the  other  boat  plying  on  the  station  at 
once  put  out,  but  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  the  swamped  boat  had  floated  out 
of  sight,  and  none  of  the  unhappy  passengers  could 
be  seen  in  the  water.  Another  boat  was  lowered, 
which,  finding  no  one  in  the  water,  seems  to  have 
followed  the  swamped  boat,  and  assisted  in  rescuing 
the  unfortunate  fellows  who  were  clinging  to  it. 
Four  of  the  passengers  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore,  and  under  medical  treatment  were  so  far  re- 
stored in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  that  they 
were  able  to  be  taken  to  their  homes.    About  two 
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hundred  yards  below  tlie  scene  of  the  catastrophe 
another  of  the  river  ferrymen  fell  m  with  the  boat, 
and  found  three  men  holding  on  by  her  keel,  and 
one  beneath  immersed  in  the  water  convulsively 
clutching  the  gunwale.  The  three  men  who  got  on 
the  keel  were  taken  ashore  httle  the  worse,  but  the 
fourth,  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  died  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  The  remaining  fourteen 
persons  were  drowned,  and  up  to  a  late  hour  on 
Wednesday  night  their  bodies  had  not  been  re- 
covered. 

Death  of  a  Companion  of  Scott. — Mr.  James 
Skene,  of  Rubislaw,  Aberdeenshire,  died  at  Frewen 
Hall,  Oxford,  on  Sunday  last,  in  his  90th  year.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
about  1796,  after  his  return  from  Saxony,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  study  German.  Of  the  beginning 
of  their  friendship  Lockhart  writes  : — "  Their  fond- 
ness for  the  same  literature,  with  Scott's  eagerness 
to  profit  by  his  new  acquaintance's  superior  attain- 
ment in  it,  opened  an  intercourse,  which  general 
similarity  of  tastes,  and,  I  venture  to  add,  in  many 
of  the  most  important  features  of  character,  soon 
ripened  into  the  familiarity  of  a  tender  friendship 
— '  an  intimacy,'  Mr.  Skene  wrote,  '  of  which  I  shall 
ever  think  with  so  much  pride — a  friendship  so 
pure  and  cordial  as  to  have  been  able  to  withstand 
all  the  vicis&itudes  of  nearly  forty  years,  without 
ever  having  sustained  even  a  casual  chill  from  un- 
kind thought  or  word.'  "  Mr.  Skene  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  Scotland  in  1797,  and  his  was  the 
oldest  name  but  one  in  that  list,  that  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1800, 
standing  next.  In  1797,  also,  Mr.  Skene  was  ap- 
pointed Cornet  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Horse 
Volunteers,  a  regiment  raised  mainly  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  filled  the  office  of 
Quartermaster  in  it.  Mr.  Skene  married  a  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  the  benevolent 
and  patriotic  Sir  Willie,  so  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  Scottish  banking.  Mr.  Skene  had  several  chil- 
dren ;  one  of  his  granddaughters  is  married  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  fourth  canto  of  "Mar- 
mion  "  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Skene,  and  makes  touch- 
ing reference  to  the  death  of  Sir  William  Forbes, 
as  happening  im.mediateiy  after  the  birth  of  Mr. 
Skene's  first  child,  thus  mingling  sorrow  with  re- 
joicing. Mr.  Skene  long  heid  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in 
Scotland. 

[c]  The  Bombay  Mail  of  the  14th  ult.  brings 
the  following  intelligence  :  Sir  J.  Lawrence  having 
concluded  his  official  visit  to  the  capital  of  the 
Punjaub,  left  for  Calcutta  on  the  9th  October, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  November.  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan's  health  has  sufi'ered  so  severely  that  he 
has  altered  his  intention  of  remaining  in  the  north- 
west, and  he  starts  for  Calcutta  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  feared  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  leave  India. 
The  entrance  of  the  British  force  into  the  Bhootan 
dooars  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. The  four  column  force  will  enter  the  dooars 
from  our  frontier  line,  and  push  the  Bhooteas 
before  them  into  the  hilly  country  of  Bhootan 
proper,  which  is  altogether  rocky  and  barren,  and 
wholly  dependent  for  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the 
dooars.  It  is  said  that  all  the  Western  chiefs  and 
Khans  have  determined  to  punish  the  Cabool  Ameer 


for  his  treacherous  conduct  towards  his  brothers. 
They  called  upon  him  to  release  Afzul  Khan  and 
recall  Azim  Khan,  and  restore  to  them  their  share 
of  the  paternal  state,  adding  that  if  he  did  not  do 
so  within  one  month  they  would  invade  his  terri- 
tory. The  Ameer  held  a  council,  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  Ameer  should  remain  firm, 
and  send  no  answer  to  the  demand.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  battle  which  took  place  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Kokanees  at  Huzrut  Sooltan,  are 
thus  described  by  a  Syud,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
and  who  recently  arrived  from  Toorkistan  :  "  The 
Russians  at  first  made  an  assault  on  the  fort  of 
Huzrut  Sooltan,  and  took  it  after  hard  fighting. 
About  4,000  Kokanees  were  killed,  and  2,000  taken 
prisoners  in  this  battle  —  about  eighteen  towns 
situated  near  Huzrut  Sooltan  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  Russians.  The  cities  of  Jumkut  and  Seerum, 
thirty  koss  from  Huzrut  Sooltan,  were  also  taken 
by  the  Russians.  The  city  of  Oolyan,  situated 
between  Kashgur  and  Yarkund,  was  then  taken. 
The  Russians  were  advancing  on  Tashkund  and 
Kokan,  when  I  left  for  Toorkistan,  and  nlust  have 
taken  them  by  this  time."  The  cotton  crop  of  this 
season  in  the  north-west  provinces  is  expected  to 
yield  160,000,000  lbs.  There  is  an  increase  in  the 
area  under  cultivation  over  last  season  of  595,003 
acres  ;  and  an  increase  of  66,160,000  lbs.  in  the 
out-turn.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
line  of  railway  between  Delhi  and  Umritsur,  above 
300  miles  in  length,  has  been  conceded  to  Messrs. 
Brassey,  Wy  thes,  and  Henfrey,  for  a  sum  exceeding 
5,000,000Z.  or  about  15,000?.  per  mile,  and  is  to  be 
commenced  immediately.  A  telegram  received  in 
Bombay  on  the  7th  November  announces  that  a 
violent  gale  occurred  on  the  east  coast,  and  that 
Masulipatam  has  been  reduced  to  complete  wreck  by 
inundation,  the  telegraph  lines  destroyed,  and  thou- 
sands of  lives,  it  is  rumoured,  have  been  lost. 
Another  gale  of  some  violence  passed  over  the  Sand- 
heads  (near  Calcutta)  on  the  21st  and  22d  October, 
and  some  slight  damage  was  done  to  the  shipping. 
A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Bombay  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall  on  the  2d  November,  presided  over 
by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  means  to  alleviate  the  distress  in  Calcutta 
caused  by  the  late  hurricane.  Nearly  5,000/.  was 
collected  in  the  room,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
previously  remitted.  The  slibscriptions  already 
realized  in  Bombay  on  account  of  the  Cj^'clone 
Relief  Fund  at  Calcutta  amount  to  about  20,000/. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  died  on  5th  December, 
in  his  sixty-third  year,  at  Castle  Howard.  He 
never  married,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Howard,  rector  of  Londesborough, 
Yorkshire.  It  appears  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  Lord  Carlisle's  death  was  paralysis  consequent 
upon  softening  of  the  brain.  His  health  had  been 
failing  for  two  years  past.  His  death  is  felt  with 
especial  severity  at  Malton  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Sale  of  Blair  Athol. — Mr.  J.  Jackson,  of 
Fairfield,  has  purchased  the  above  for  the  sura  of 
7,500  guineas,  by  far  the  largest  sum  given  in , 
modern  times  for  a  racehorse. — I^eWs  Life. 

Is  IT  Possible  '? — At  a  coroner's  inquest  held 
lately  in  the  North  of  England  the  following  verdict 
was  given  : — "  Found  dead  in  a  closet,  having  been 
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born  alive,  but  never  breathed  ;  and  that  it  died  im- 
mediately afterwards  from  want  of  proper  assistance 
at  the  time  of  its  birth." 

The  Charterhouse. — Yesterday  was  Fomider's 
Day  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  it  was  celebrated  with 
the  usual  formalities,  the  deaths  of  Thackeray  and 
Leech,  who  w^ere  old  Carthusians,  having,  however, 
cast  somewhat  of  a  gloom  over  the  anniversary 
festival.  Afterwards  the  company  repaired  to  the 
hall,  where  the  annual  oration  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Davis.  Special  notice  was 
taken  of  the  lamentable  death  of  Thackera}^,  one  of 
the  honoured  members  of  the  Charterhouse.  Then 
some  words  of  sincere  regret  w^ere  uttered  on  the 
untimely  death  of  John  Leech  and  other  distin- 
guished Carthusians. 

[December  13.] 

The  Courts  of  Eome  and  Lisbon  are  again  at 
variance,  as  each  claims  to  nominate  bishops  in  the 
Portuguese  settlements.  There  is  some  talk  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  being,  like  his  father-in-law, 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Church. 

Lord  PxVLMerstox. — The  political  life  of  Lord 
Palmerston  hc!S  been  longer  than  that  of  any  states- 
man of  the  present  century  at  home  or  abroad. 
That  of  Prince  Metternich  lasted  54  years,  from 
1794  to  1848  :  that  of  Count  Nesselrode  also  the 
same  number  of  years — namely,  from  1802  to  1856 ; 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  little  more  than 
45  years,  dating  from  the  time  when  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  in  Dublin  to  his  death  ;  that  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  even  less  still.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1806,  and  has 
held  office,  v/itli  very  slight  intermissions,  since 
1807,  or  seven  years  more  than  half  a  century. — 
Once  a  TVceJc. 

A  CELEBRATED  Frcuch  dvv^arf  has  just  died  in 
Paris.  This  dwarf  was  a  scion  of  the  De  Riche- 
bourg  family,  and  a  little  over  half  a  yard  in  height. 
He  lived  at  the  Court  of  Philippe  Egalite,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  purely  honorary  post  of  sommeJier 
to  the  duchess  when  he  was  but  fifteen.  After  the 
Eevolution  burst  forth  poor  little  De  Richebourg 
was  denounced  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
His  friends,  when  they  heard  of  it,  dressed  him  as  a 
baby,  and  wapped  his  head  in  a  hourreld.  In  this 
guise  he  passed  through  several  revolutionary  towns, 
and  crossed  the  frontier  in  safety.  There  Vvere 
some  imj^ortant  political  papers  wrapped  up  in  his 
swaddling-clothes,  which  nobody  ever  thought  of 
unrolling.  For  the  last  thirty  years  De  Richebourg 
lived  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  During  this 
long  period  he  never  went  beyond  the  court-yard 
and  garden.  He  was  very  shy,  and  always  hid  him- 
self Avhenever  he  heard  a  strange  voice.  But  w^ith  his 
relatives  and  friends  he  was  communicative,  ani- 
mated, and  often  witty.  Ho  enjoyed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  pension  of  3,000f. 
granted  by  the  Orleans  family,  and  he  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

Four  English  offices — the  Sun,  Royal,  North 
British,  and  Northern — have  established  insurance 
agencies  in  Constantinople,  and  it  is  stated  that 
"  already  a  fair  amount  of  business  has  been  done." 

[December  14.] 
The  Ethnological  Society. — At  the  yester- 
day evening's  meeting  of  this  society  a  very  in- 


teresting collection  of  human  remains,  stone 
implements,  and  other  articles  was  exhibited, 
which  have  recently  been  obtained  by  Mr.  S.  Laing 
in  some  extensive  excavations  Avhich  he  has  been 
carrying  on  in  Caithness,  and  which  are  believed 
to  date  from  a  very  remote  period  in  the  history 
of  man.  Mr.  Laing  gave  an  account  of  his  opera- 
tions, and  described  the  various  .articles  which  l;a-d 
been  found,  and  a  lively  discussion  followed.  Islr. 
Laing  said  that  he  had  long  been  of  opinion  that 
important  evidence  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of 
man  might  be  discovered  in  this  country  by 
searches  something  resembling  those  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  Denmark,  by  opening  what 
were  called  the  "  Kitchen-middens "  there,  and 
last  summer  he  had  caused  several  large  mounds 
to  be  opened  near  Kiess,  in  Caithness,  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Wick.  On  removing  the  green  turf 
at  the  top,  these  mounds  were  discovered  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  large  masses  of  periwinkle  and 
limpet  shells,  mixed  with  bones,  flint  splinters, 
and  bone  instruments  of  the  rudest  kind.  In  two 
there  were  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  in 
one  they  came  upon  a  building  with  solid  massive 
walls,  and  three  separate  pavements  one  over  the 
other,  showing  evidence  of  successive  occupation 
either  by  successive  races  or  by  the  same  races  at 
successive  periods  of  time.  In  the  lowest  strata 
stone  implements  of  the  rudest  kind  had  been 
discovered,  but  in  the  instruments  found  in  the 
upper  strata  a  greater  finish  of  workmanship  was 
distinctly  traceable.  In  one  case  a  pair  of  shears 
with  the  blades  of  bronze  and  handle  of  iron,  and 
bone  implements  of  various  descriptions,  had  been 
found  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of  shells  and  bones 
of  animals  which  had  been  used  for  food.  Among 
these  bones,  too,  had  been  discovered  part  of  the 
jav/  of  a  child,  with  the  teeth  attached  to  it,  broken 
across,  as  if  to  get  at  the  marrow,  aff'ording  ground 
for  a  presumption  that  cannibalism  was  prevalent, 
or  at  least  occasionally  resorted  to,  among  the  race 
to  which  the  remains  refer.  The  specimens  of 
pottery  varied  according  to  the  strata  in  which 
they  were  found.  In  the  lower  strata  they  were 
rude  and  of  a  very  poor  character  ;  in  the  upper 
they  showed  an  improved  manufacture,  and  had 
occasionally  a  blue  gLaze.  None  of  the  stone 
implements  showed  the  mark  of  a  tool,  nor  did 
the  stones  of  which  the  buildings  were  formed  ; 
but  the  sandstone  of  the  district,  which  was  chiefly 
used— there  being  no  flint  in  the  neighbourhood — 
split  naturally  so  regularly  that  there  was  little 
necessity  for  this.  Among  the  animal  remains 
wdiich  had  been  identified  were  the  bones  of  a 
small  w^hale,  which  had  probably  been  driven 
ashore  and  eaten,  dolphins,  and  cod,  the  ox,  horse, 
red  deer  in  large  quantities  and  of  gigantic  size, 
wild  boar,  and  goat.  No  sheep-bones  had  been 
discovered,  which  was  an  indication  of  great  anti- 
quity, as  no  signs  of  the  sheep  had  ever  been 
discovered  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings.  Remains 
of  the  dog  and  fox,  both  as  articles  of  food,  of  the 
cormorant,  the  solan  goose,  and  the  great  awk 
{cdca  imiwennis)  had  been  found,  but  nine-tenths 
of  the  food  of  these  people  was  shellfish.  They 
had  no  fishing-tackle,  nor  was  there  anything  to 
intimate  that  they  had  any  notion  of  fishing  or 
boating,  though  they  lived  on  the  seashore.  Their 
notions  of  art  were  of  the  rudest  and  most  primi- 
tive description,  but  their  architecture  was  more 
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respectable,  and  a  spinning- wheel  which  had  been 
dug  out  seemed  to  show  that  they  had  some  notion 
of  manufactures.  Mr.  Laing  also  described  the 
result  of  opening  a  long  burial  mound  by  the  sea- 
shore, which  he  found  full  of  stone  coffins  at  regular 
intervals  of  about  fifteen  feet  apart.  The  mode 
of  sepulture  was  an  additional  proof  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  people.  The  corpse  was  extended 
at  full  length  on  the  ground,  the  stone  cist  was 
built  up  round  it,  with  flat  blocks  of  flagstone, 
and  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  light  mound  of 
stone  and  earth.  There  were  no  traces  of  habita- 
tion about  this  mound  ;  it  had  been  used  solely  as 
a  place  of  sepulture.  About  the  centre  of  it  was 
found  the  coffin  of  one  who  appeared,  by  the  care 
bestov/ed  on  his  burial,  to  be  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
and  close  by  his  hand  were  discovered  fifteen  stone 
weapons  of  rude  manufacture,  a  hatchet,  sundry 
spearheads,  and  knives  or  scrapers.  A  long  and 
animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  a  very 
general  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  remains 
were  not  of  so  remote  an  antiquity  as  Mr.  Laing 
believed.  Mr.  Craufurd  said  he  believed  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  primordial  Scotchmen,  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  direct 
ancestors  of  the  Bruces,  the  Wallaces,  and  the 
Burns.  As  for  the  suspicion  of  cannibcilism,  he 
did  not  believe  in  it.  Gibbon,  on  the  authority 
of  an  obscure  lying  Roman  historian,  had  endea- 
voured to  fix  the  imputation  of  cannibalism  on 
the  ancient  Scots,  but  no  people  ever  resorted  to 
cannibalism  which  had  plenty  of  animal  food, 
which  this  peojjle  had.  The  introduction  of  the 
hog  had  done  almost  as  much  to  root  out  cannibal- 
ism in  New  Zealand  as  Christianity.  Mr.  Wright 
reminded  Mr.  Craufurd  that  St.  Jerome  was  an 
authority  for  the  existence  of  cannibalism  among 
the  ancient  Scotch  tribes.  He  had  seen  prisoners 
of  them  in  Gaul,  who  he  said  were  much  fonder 
of  the  owners  of  the  cattle  than  the  cattle  them- 
selves ;  and  Professor  Huxley,  in  reference  to  this 
point,  said  his  inquiries  had  led  him  to  the  belief 
that  cannibalism  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
practices  of  humanity,  and  that  the  first  thing 
which  naturally  occurred  to  a  man  was  not  to  love 
his  neighbour,  but  to  eat  him.  The  Feejees,  who 
were  great  cannibals,  had  plenty  of  animal  food, 
and  in  Sumatra  they  did  not  wait  to  cook  a  man, 
but  cut  him  up  and  ate  him  cold  with  lemon,  like 
an  oyster.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Laing 
and  Professor  Huxley  closed  the  evening. 

[d]  India. — The  following  is  the  letter  of  our 
Calcutta  correspondent  : — 

''Calcutta,  Nov.  8. 
"  The  capital  is  beginning  to  stir  from  the  long 
drowsiness  of  the  hot  season,  and  the  dismal 
gaieties  of  the  cool  weather  will  soon  open.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  fairly  entered  upon  the  cool 
season,  although  the  thermometer  is  still  about 
eighty-five  degrees  in  the  coolest  and  best-shaded 
house.  The  year  is  all  out  of  joint.  Since  the 
great  cyclone  there  have  been  a  succession  of 
smaller  ones  in  various  parts  of  Lower  Bengal,  and 
the  weather-wise  are  predicting  a  recurrence  of  the 
violent  storm  of  October.  Calcutta  has  not  nearly 
recovered  from  the  eff'ects  of  that  catastrophe.  So 
many  houses  have  been  rendered  untenantable 
that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  new-comers 
can  find  quarters.     The  cold  weather  steamers 


are  always  crowded ;  it  is  the  time  of  year 
when  the  cheerless  bachelor  of  India  is  thrown 
into  a  high  state  of  excitement  by  the  arrival  of 
numerous  marriageable  '  consignments ' — such  is 
the  too  familiar  phrase  in  use — with  the  bloom 
of  the  old  country  still  upon  their  faces.  Where 
these  interesting  visitors  and  their  friends  are  to 
live  is  not  very  clear  to  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta,  for  neither  love  nor  money  will  get 
a  house  just  at  present.  Several  passengers  now 
coming  up  by  the  steamer  Candia  telegraphed 
from  Galle,  in  the  hope  of  stealing  a  march  on 
their  fellow- voyagers,  but  they  will  find  themselves 
in  the  same  position.  Take  this  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  unprecedentedly  high  prices  at 
present  '  ruling '  everywhere,  and  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  capital  is  a  very  unpleasant  place  to 
persons  with  scanty  purses.  That  difficulty  of 
high  prices  is  becoming  so  serious  as  to  have 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
Masters  and  servants  alike  suff'er  by  it.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  expense  of  living,  no 
matter  in  what  style,  is  just  twice  as  great  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  I  stated  something  of  the 
sort  a  few  months  ago,  and  a  correspondent  wrote 
to  tell  you  that  people  in  Calcutta  suffered  because 
they  would  live  extravagantly.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  extravagant  living  would  not  account  for  a 
general  rise  in  prices.  Live  as  closely  as  one  may 
please,  and  the  bazaar  will  still  be  twice  as  dear 
as  formerly.  The  extravagant  suff'er  in  proportion 
to  their  extravagance,  but  all  classes  feel  it,  even, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  servants.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  the  evil  is  quite  as  widespread,  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  begged  the  attention  of  the 
Viceroy  to  the  subject,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ascribes 
the  mischief  to  the  large  importations  of  silver, 
and  to  the  fact  that  cotton  cultivation  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  superseded  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
It  pays  the  ryot  so  v/ell  to  cultivate  cotton  that 
he  will  sow  nothing  else.  One  terrible  consequence 
of  this  is  now  immediately  before  us.  In  Bengal 
and  Bombay  a  famine  is  imminent.  The  latter 
rains  have  failed,  and  the  crops  are  ruined.  The 
Governor  of  Bombay  has  written  to  the  Viceroy 
to  let  him  know  that  the  scarcity  of  food  through- 
out the  Deccan  will  be  most  severely  felt.  The 
Parsees,  with  their  usual  magnificent  liberality, 
have  already  come  forward  to  relieve  the  distress. 
One  gentleman,  the  brother  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy,  has  given  from  his  own  purse  a  lakh 
of  rupees  (10,000Z.),  and  paid  for  7,000  bags  of 
rice. 

"  The  Sanitary  Commission  has  been  making  an 
inquiry  into  a  very  curious  subject.  The  nature 
of  it  will  be  best  understood  by  the  mention  of 
an  occurrence  that  lately  happened.  A  stout  and 
apparently  healthy  Englishman  was  admitted  into 
the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  suff'ering  from  an 
undiscoverable  disease.  It  was  found  that  he  had 
trichina  in  a  tumour  in  his  neck,  and  he  died. 
Trichiniasis  is  said  to  be  rather  common  in  India, 
and  the  great  cause  of  it  is  diseased  jjork.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  tell  a  revolting  story  of  the 
way  in  which  pigs,  and  even  sheep,  are  fed  in  . 
many  parts  of  India.  They  get  nothing  but  the 
most  filthy  description  of  offal,  and  then  human 
beings  eat  the  flesh,  and  get  trichina  spiralis. 
Some  of  the  details  are  so  unpleasant  that  I  will 
not  advert  to  them  j  but  those  who  know  India 
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and  the  personal  practices  of  the  natives  will 
understand  the  full  force  of  this  statement  by 
Dr.  Gordon  : — 

"  '  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  after  the 
villagers  have  left  the  field,  it  is  as  clean  as  if  they 
had  never  been  there,  while  the  herd  by  which  the 
clearance  has  been  effected  may  be  found  in  some 
shady  place  near,  or  close  to  a  tank,  with  a  few  of 
the  more  insatiable  that  have  gone  to  hunt  for 
dead  dogs,  cats,  cattle,  and  Hindoos  that  have 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  since  the  previous  meet- 
ing, and  have  been  thrown  or  left  on  the  plain  to 
be  devoured  by  domestic  animals  or  vultures.' 

"  English  people  will  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  flesh  thus  fattened  is  used  for  food,  yet  it 
causes  no  surprise  here.  The  Sanitary  Commission 
say  :— 

"  '  In  more  than  one  official  report  received  by 
the  Commission,  these  habits  of  Indian  pigs  are 
spoken  of  with  something  like  actual  approval, 
and  one  officer  appears  to  consider  that,  by  the 
regular  employment  of  pigs,  the  necessity  for 
entertaining  conservancy  establishments  for  the 
removal  of  filth  may  be  to  some  extent  avoided.' 

"  Sheep  are  fed  in  this  manner  also.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  in  many  of  the  principal 
stations  in  India  the  Europeans  are  safe  from  this 
danger,  on  account  of  the  mutton- clubs,  which 
keep  properly  grain-fed  sheep,  and  distribute  the 
joints  among  the  members.  But  in  the  large 
towns  the  servants  buy  meat  in  the  bazaars  with- 
out regard  to  what  it  has  been  fed  upon.  In  a 
country  where  nature  itself  is  always  fighting 
against  human  life,  we  are  obliged  to  live  under 
conditions  which  would  be  thought  utterly  de- 
structive in  the  most  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  food  is  bad,  the  water  is  bad,  the  air 
in  the  plains  is  like  so  much  poison  ;  the  streets 
are  foul  with  every  kind  of  nuisance,  drainage  is 
impossible,  the  dead  are  left  unburied,  or  just 
put  an  inch  below  the  ground  ;  and,  in  short,  an 
army  of  hostile  circumstances  conspire  against  the 
health." 

A  Born  Actor. — Garrick's  personal  character- 
istics particularly  fitted  him  for  success  upon  the 
stage.  Look  at  Sir  Joshua's  portraits  of  the 
Eoscius  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  face 
for  an  actor.  The  features  handsome  and  well- 
defined,  with  a  certain  flexibility  about  them  which 
rendered  variety  and  rapid  change  of  expression 
easy  matters.  The  eyes  large  and  luminous,  dark 
and  penetrating,  and  above  them  well  arched  and 
strongly  marked  eyebrows — most  precious  gifts  to 
an  actor — one  raised  a  trifle  above  its  fellow,  from 
some  habitual  trick  of  expression,  or  an  accidentid 
momentary  twitch  which  seems  to  indicate  a  vivid 
perception  of  the  humorous.  The  mouth  large, 
as  befits  a  declaimer,  but  shapely  ;  the  muscles 
round  it  very  active  and  prominent ;  the  chin 
round,  the  jaw  square,  the  throat  thick — all  favour- 
able to  delivery  of  a  strong  voice,  with  rapid 
utterance.  His  face,  we  learn,  was  wonderfully 
under  control.  He  would  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
indulge  his  most  intimate  friends  with  a  perform- 
ance of  what  he  called  his  "rounds."  He  would 
stand  behind  a  chair,  and  unaided  by  words  or 
music,  convey  into  his  face  every  variety  of  passion, 
"  blending  one  into  another,  and,  as  it  were,  shadow- 
ing them  with  a  prodigious  number  of  gradations." 


Now  he  extorted  laughter,  now  he  drew  tears. 
Now  he  terrified,  now  he  seemed  himself  terrified, 
until  the  spectators  turned  to  see  if  there  were  not 
among  them  some  strange  cause  of  horror.  Now 
he  was  wise  as  Solomon,  anon  he  drivelled  like  a 
village  idiot.  He  was  young,  he  was  old,  he  was 
rich,  he  was  poor,  he  was  sober,  drunk,  overfed, 
starving,  brave,  cowardly,  generous,  miserly  ;  he 
wore  a  plastic  mask,  and  could,  by  an  effort  of 
will,  mould  his  features  to  what  pattern  he  chose. 
There  v/as,  even  at  one  time,  a  story  current  that 
he  had  frightened  Hogarth  by  appearing  before 
him  as  the  ghost  of  Fielding,  having  assumed  a 
representation  of  the  great  novelist's  features  ;  but 
this,  it  must  be  confessed,  cannot  readily  be  credited. 
— Once  a  Weelc. 

Troubles  of  an  Orderly  Sergeant. — The 
New  York  Times  publishes  an  extraordinary  letter 
sent  lately  to  Genertil  Thomas,  commanding  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  by  an  orderly  sergeant 
of  the  5th  Tennessee  cavalry,  on  duty  in  various 
cpiarters  of  the  middle  section  of  the  State.  It 
might  be  supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  burlesque, 
but  it  is  stated  to  be  a  letter  wrung  from  the 
writer  by  his  troubles  and  perplexities.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  striking  passages  in  this 
strange  epistle  : — "  Major-General  Thomas. — Dear 
sir, — Where  a  company  boards  at  half-a-dozen 
different  places,  ranging  from  100  yards  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  headquarters,  is  the  orderly 
sergeant  bound  to  make  out  regular  and  irregular 
details,  notify  the  men,  and  have  them  ready  to 
start  on  a  scout  or  other  duty  at  a  moment's  notice  ? 
If  the  orderly  sergeant  tries  to  get  the  privates  to 
fall  into  roll-call,  and  privates  tell  him  to  go  to 

h  ,  is  the  orderly  sergeant  bound  to  go  there  ? 

In  cavalry  service  how  often  must  the  orderly 
sergeant  notify  a  private  to  go  on  duty  before  he 
is  clear  of  any  wrong  himself  ?  And  after  notify- 
ing private  soldiers  the  proper  number  of  times  to 
go  on  duty,  is  the  sergeant  bound  to  catch  and 
saddle  all  their  horses,  and  after  putting  on  all 
their  equipments,  and  furnishing  those  who  by 
carelessness  or  otherwise  have  no  arms  with  the 
necessary  weapons,  to  take  said  private  soldiers 
by  the  napes  of  their  necks  and  the  seats  of  their 
breeches  and  put  them  in  their  saddles  ?  After 
serving  as  orderly  sergeant  in  a  company  over 
thirteen  months— the  company  being  disorderly, 
unruly,  contentious,  '  boarding  out '  at  as  many 
different  points  of  the  compass  from  company 
headquarters  as  they  could  find  places  to  board  at, 
and  being  troublesome  generally,  and  using  every 
exertion  to  get  the  orderly  sergeant  to  resign  and 
retire  to  private  life,  in  order  that  some  one  of 
them  might  get  the  '  high  position '  of  orderly 
sergeant  of  the  company,  is  it  treating  said  orderly 
sergeant  with  justice  to  take  a  private  from  the 
ranks — one  of  the  most  contrary  men,  too  (and  I 
know  who  is  contrary) — and  put  him  over  said 
sergeant  as  second  lieutenant,  just  because  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  is  afraid  of  his  men,  and 
is  afraid  to  take  control  of  and  govern  them  ?  If 
there  is  maiming  and  killing  men  a  day  or  two 
after  their  surrender  carried  on  by  the  men  of  a 
regiment,  whose  duty  is  it  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
conduct — I  mean  if  such  conduct  is  wrong  ?  If 
it  is  all  right,  no  one  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Have  commissioned  officers,  non-commissioned 
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officers,  and  privates  in  the  United  States'  service 
any  right  to  take  horses  from  the  enemy  and  sell 
them,  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  their 
own  use  ?  If  so,  an  affirmative  answer  to  that 
question  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  my  wife  and 
sick  boy.  If  such  horse-trading  is  lawful,  I  am 
willing  to  resign  my  position  as  sergeant  and  go  to 
trading  in  them.  I  can  make  it  pay  better,  and  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  a  great  deal  less 
trouble,  especially  if  the  men  board  out."  On 
these  and  other  points  the  orderly  serjeant  entreats 
the  commanding  officer -to  enlighten  him.  The 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  sending 
up  the  letter  for  publication,  characterizes  it  as  by 
far  the  queerest  war  paper  of  the  day. 

The  Destruction  of  Wood  Pigeons. — A 
Aviiter  to  the  Times  says  :  "  Sir, — A  word,  if  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  the  Lothian  Agricul- 
tural Society  will  allow  me,  in  favour  of  the  poor 
v>' ood-pigeon.  I  see  in  your  impression  of  to-day, 
that  a  meeting  has  been  held  to  determine  on 
the  best  to  exterminate  these  beautiful  and 
favourite  birds.  To  the  better  and  more  nature- 
loving  feelings  of  the  destroyers  I  will  not  appeal. 
I  simply  quote  a  passage  which  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject from  Morris's  '  British  Birds,'  vol.  iii.  p.  296. 
He  says  : — 

'  The  wood-pigeon  feeds  on  grain  in  ail  its  stages 
— wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  and 
:icorns,  beechmast,  the  seeds  of  fir-cones  and  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  ragweed,  and  other  seeds,  green 
clover,  grasses,  small  esculent  roots,  ivy  and  other 
berries  ;  and  in  the  winter  on  turnip  leaves,  and 
their  roots  in  hard  M'eather.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  any  damage  it  does  (and  some,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  done  by  it  among  seed  tares  and  pea 
fields)  is  amply  compensated  by  the  good  that  it 
effects  in  the  destruction  of  the  seeds  of  injmious 
plants.' 

Such  considerations  should,  I  think,  induce  this 
agricultural  society  to  hesitate  before  it  decrees 
that  the  wood-pigeon  shall  share  the  fate  of  the 
sparrow  and  the  rook,  and,  by  so  decreeing,  identify 
itself  with  those  barbarous  and  short-sighted  insti- 
tutions, sparrow  clubs. 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"Philornis." 

Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum. — There  are 
few  things  in  which  the  present  century  more 
favourably  contrasts  with  its  predecessors,  than 
in  the  care  bestowed  on  insane  patients,  on  Vv  cll- 
considered  and  correct  principles.  It  is  exactly 
one  hundred  years  ago  that  Alexander  Crudeu,  the 
author  of  the  "  Concordance,"  and  of  other  ^v■url:s, 
was  confined  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  and 
attached  by  a  chain  to  his  bed-post.  He  v/as,  no 
doubt,  eccentric,  but  in  the  present  day  he  would 
not  be  reckoned  insane,  and  such  an  uIjusc  v/ould 
not  be  tolerated  now.  But  it  is  not  as  regards 
insane  patients  merely  that  a  great  improV'Cinent 
has  taken  place  ;  the  instruction  and  eariy  training 
of  idiots  are  now  brought  prominently  forv»ard, 
and,  whereas  they  used  to  be  considered  as  altogether 
incurable,  experience  has  proved  that  their  con- 
dition may  be  ameliorated,  if  not  entirely  reno- 
vated. Asylums  for  the  reception  of  idiot  children 
have  been  established  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  every  case  in  which  the  experi- 


ment has  been  tried,  success  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  has  invariably  followed  the  attempt.  "  The 
first  gathering  of  the  idiotic  family,"  to  quote  from 
the  report  of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
institutions,  "was  a  spectacle  unique  in  itself, 
sufficiently  discouraging  to  the  most  resolved,  and 
not  to  be  forgotten,  in  after  time,  by  any."  Some 
had  imperfect  sight,  many  had  defective  or  entire 
inability  of  utterance,  most  were  lame  in  limb  or 
inuscle,  and  all  were  of  weak  or  perverted  mind. 
Some  had  been  spoiled,  some  neglected,  and  some 
iil-used.  Some  were  clamorous  and  rebellious, 
some  vv'cre  sullen  and  perverse,  and  some  uncon- 
scious and  inert.  Some  were  screaming  at  the 
extent  of  their  voice,  some  making  imperfect  and 
involuntary  noises,  i^npelled  by  nervous  irritation, 
and  some,  seemingly  afraid  of  scorn  and  ill-treat- 
ment, hid  themselves  in  a  corner.  But  after  a  few 
months' trial,  how  changed  the  scene  !  Now,  there 
is  order,  obedience,  classification,  and  cheerful  em- 
ployment. Every  hour  has  its  appointed  duty, 
and  these  duties  are  steadily  fulfilled.  The  desire 
is  no  longer  to  escape,  but  to  remain.  They  are  an 
essentially  "  happy  family,"  as  well  as  an  improving 
one  ;  and  {dl  this  has  been  accomplished,  not  by 
force  or  punishment,  but  by  kind  and  judicious 
treatment.  This  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  im- 
provement which  education  may  efiect  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  were  too  often  considered  incapable 
of  being  raised  above  the  condition  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  from  no  fault  of  their  own.  There 
are  some  points  connected  with  the  training  of 
idiots  which  are  interesting  and  Avorth  mentioning, 
as  not  being  generally  knowi.  One  of  the  most 
curious,  as  regards  those  who  are  what  is  termed 
"pitre  idiots"  is  their  insensibility  to  bodily  pain. 
This  may  not,  perhaps,  be  universal,  but  many 
instances  of  it  have  been  recorded.  One  especiall}'", 
of  an  inmate  at  Highgate  Asylum,  who  forced  a 
buckle  completely  through  his  tongue,  seeming 
proud  of  what  he  had  done,  and  apparently  desti- 
tute of  an}^  feeling  of  pain.  Idiots,  too,  have  been 
remarked  as  seeing-  things,  but  not  looking 
as  if  they  observed  them.  This  was  first  noticed 
by  a  foreign  writer,  M.  Seguin,  who  applied  him- 
self in  consequence  to  the  task,  as  he  happily 
expressed  it,  of  educating  this  look.  This  he  did 
chiefly  by  means  of  a  balance-pole.  He  began  by 
throwing  it  at  them,  and  they  soon  learned  to  catch 
it  and  return  it  to  him.  Then  they  did  the  same 
between  each  other,  and  in  a  little  while,  besides 
the  benefit  of  the  exercise,  they  became  accustomed 
to  throw  and  recei-ve  a  heavy  bod}^.  They  all  sav/ 
better,  and  observed  more  attentively  than  before 
they  Ijegan  the  practice.  And  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  the  first  step  in  the  training  of  an 
idiot,  is  to  accustom  him  to  gymnastic  exercise. 
Our  object  in  making  these  remarks,  is  to  intro- 
duce the  mention  of  an  idiot  asylum  which  it  is 
propi):-;ed  to  establish  for  the  I'cception  of  idiot 
c'hiidren  belonoino-  to  the  V/estern  Counties.  Star- 
cross,  near  Exeter,  has  been  selected  as  a  convenient 
locality,  and  several  gentlemen,  lay  and  clerical,  of 
the  neighbourhood,  have  been  jippointed  a  Com- 
mittee, H.  Ford,  Esq.  of  Northernhay,  Exeter, 
having  consented  to  act  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 
A  house  sufficiently  ca]5acious  to  accommodate 
fourteen  boys  and  seven  girls,  with  spacious  garden 
Jind  two  acres  of  land,  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  managers,  by  one  of  the  most  infiu- 
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ential  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
present  rate  of  payment  is  five  shillings  weekly  for 
every  child,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  reduce  this  amount,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  benefit 
of  the  asylum  as  widely  as  possible.  Of  course 
the  success  of  the  institution  must  mainly  turn 
upon  the  subscriptions  and  donations  received, 
which,  however,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  will 
not  be  wanting.  Such  a  call  as  the  present,  has 
not  been  disregarded  in  other  places,  and  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  to  anticipate  disappointment 
here.  The  object  of  the  charity  is  one  which  must 
commend  itself  to  all.  What  parent,  for  example, 
who  reads  of  or  witnesses  such  a  scene  as  we  have 
quoted  from  the  report  of  an  institution  now  in 
successful  operation,  but  must  be  thankful  that  his 
children  have  been  spared  so  awful  a  calamity,  and 
be  desirous  of  diminishing  the  sufiering  in  the 
case  of  others.  And  more  than  this, — the  highest 
motive  and  sanction  may  be  adduced  in  order  to 
strengthen  such  an  appeal  ;  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
LEAST  OF  THESE  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 


PAROCHIAL  MISSION-WOMEN. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
in  review  of  some  papers  which  we  have  received 
relative  to  a  new  work,  called  by  this  name,  in 
London  and  other  places,  which  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  aid  of  paid  agents  as  Missionaries  amongst 
the  poor.  We  confess  to  have  entertained  a  strong 
prejudice,  at  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  against 
the  employment  of  paid  workers.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  none  could  rightly  love  and  labour  amongst 
the  poor  who  made  their  living  by  their  work  ; 
that  any  woman's  work  amongst  the  poor  must  of 
necessity  be  entirely  a  work,  in  every  sense,  of  love 
before  it  could  hope  to  be  a  successful  one.  We 
looked  for  confirmation  of  our  theory  on  the  im- 
mense results  which  had  been  arrived  at  in  some 
of  our  large  towns  through  the  labours  of  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and  on  the  failures  which  had  attended 
various  schemes  of  paid  agencies  before ;  we, 
therefore,  did  not  anticipate  success  for  this,  look- 
ing upon  it,  as  of  course  we  did,  from  a  Church 
point  of  view. 

Some  years  ago,  an  account  v/as  published  of 
the  vfork  of  an  association,  partly  analogous  to 
this,  entitled  the  "  Missing  Link  ; "  in  which  the 
writer  described  the  good  which  had  been  efi'ected 
by  the  labours  amongst  the  lowest  poor  of  Bible- 
women,  chosen  from  amongst  themselves,  and  dif- 
fering only  from  themselves  by  being  less  ignorant 
and  less  fallen — selected,  in  short,  from  amongst 
those  (alas  !  few)  who,  being  tried,  have  not  fallen. 
It  was  supposed  that  poor  v/omen,  accustomed  to 
meet  poverty  face  to  face,  would  be  better  able  to 
teach  their  fellows  how  to  bear  and  conquer  it  than 
workers  of  a  higher  rank  of  life,  whose  experience 
had  not  been  bought. 

This  scheme  of  Bible- women  the  "  Missing  Link  " 
was  written  to  explain.  On  the  face  of  it  it  was 
not  one  which  recommended  itself  to  members  of 
the  English  Communion  ;  for  it  professed  to  act 
under  no  authority,  priestly  or  parochial,  and  to  be 


bound  by  no  distinction  of  creed  or  doctrine.  As 
an  engine  in  the  English  Church  it  was  therefore 
useless  ;  in  some  cases  worse  than  useless — hurtful. 
But  it  is  a  thoroughly  Catholic  plan  to  acknow- 
ledge and  seize  upon  the  good  and  practicable  in 
all  systems,  and  make  them  available  for  Catholic 
ends,  leaving  out  what  was  irreconcilable  with 
Catholicity.  This,  we  gather  from  the  speech  of 
Vice- Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  before  the  Church 
Congress  of  1862,  has  been  done  with  the  "Missing 
Link"  idea. 

The  notion  that  in  the  more  respectable  class  of 
poor  would  be  found  the  long-sought  link  which 
should  knit  together  the  high  and  lovv^  in  one  band 
has  been  taken  advantage  of ;  but,  as  the  speech 
before  us  beautifully  says,  the  higher  object  has 
been  kept  in  view,  and  it  has  been  sought  to  rivet 
the  chain  to  the  rock  of  the  Church,  and,  through 
the  Church,  to  the  Church's  Great  Foundation — 
Christ.  The  work  is  carried  on  strictly  under 
control  of  the  Church.  The  management  of  the 
Parochial  Mission  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  five 
ladies  managers,  who  are  responsible  for  the  whole 
working  of  the  concern.  They  have  a  treasurer, 
the  Hon.  W.  C.  Spring  Rice,  a  Committee  of  Re- 
ference, consisting  of  eight  gentlemen,  and  two 
trustees,  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood,  and 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq. 

Supposing  a  clergyman  in  a  populous  parish  in 
a  large  town  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  individual 
cases  needing  moral  and  physical  aid  ;  and  still 
more  at  a  loss,  when  he  has  separated  individuals 
from  the  mass,  in  any  way  to  raise  them  out  of 
the  depth  of  destitution  in  which  they  were  sunk. 
Supposing  such  a  clergjnuan  •  to  have  decided  on 
trying  this  new  plan  of  Mission- women.  He  ap- 
]3lies  to  the  Ladies  Managers,  upon  whom  he  calls 
and  describes  the  needs  of  his  parish.  They  re- 
quest him  to  choose  from  amongst  his  poor 
parishioners  some  one  poor,  but  thoroughly  re- 
spectable and  religious  vv^oman,  who  shall  act  under 
him  and  them  as  Mission-woman  ;  and  also  to  find 
amongst  his  better  class  of  parishioners,  a  lady 
able  and  willing  to  give  her  services  as  Lady  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Mission-woman.  A  room  is 
hired  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and  the  wages 
of  the  Mission-woman  paid.  Her  duties  are  to  go 
about  amongst  the  sick  poor  and  helpless  :  to  help 
them  to  clean  their  rooms,  to  help  to  nurse  their 
children,  to  watch  by  the  dying,  to  assist  in  acci- 
dents, to  call  the  clergyman  where  his  presence  is 
needed,  to  show  the  poor  v/omen  how  to  mend 
their  clothes,  and  to  induce  them  to  attend  the 
weekly  meeting,  which  is  opened  in  the  room  we 
spoke  of,  for  reading  and  sewing  and  social  ga- 
thering. 

At  this  weekly  meeting  attends  the  Lady  Su- 
perintendent, making  friends  with  her  people, 
helping  to  teach  the  workers,  and  trying  all  she 
can  to  make,  by  thfit  one  evening  of  quietness  and 
comparative  refinement,  a  taste  for  decencies,  at 
least  in  home  life. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Society  to  make  it  an 
attraction  to  become  Mission-women  by  offering 
them  high  wages  for  their  services,  which,  even  as 
slightly  indicated  here,  must  be  seen  to  be  no  light 
ones.  Her  wages  vary  from  eight  to  fourteen 
shillings  a  week,  and  for  this  she  is  supposed  to 
give  up  her  whole  energies.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
'that  for  her  to  have  a  real  interest  in  her  work  she 
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must  necessarily  have  a  real  love  for  the  poor,  and 
for  the  Master  to  whom  we  all,  rich  and  poor, 
belong.  She  is  therefore  kept  by  her  salary  above 
all  want,  but  not  raised  by  it  out  of  her  proper 
station.  In  no  case  is  money-relief  allowed  to  be 
given  through  the  Mission-woman.  If  such  is 
needed,  it  comes  through  other  channels  ;  but  the 
Mission-woman's  work  is  not  to  help  the  poor,  but 
to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

In  detailing  the  plan  of  the  Parochial  Mission- 
women,  we  have  drawn  largely  from  the  speech 
of  Vice-Chancellor  Wood.  For  those  who  would 
be  interested  and  touched  to  the  uttermost,  we  re- 
commend them  to  read  the  little  book  entitled, 
"  Parochial  Mission- women  :  their  Work  and  its 
Fruits,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Talbot,  published 
by  Rivingtons.  In  it  they  will  see  what  great 
results  have  sprung  from  small  beginnings,  and 
that  much  has  indeed  been  done. 

The  Annual  Eeports,  of  which  four  lie  before 
us,  tell  of  greater  demands  upon  the  resources  of 
the  Mission  than  there  is  money  to  meet — at  once 
a  testimony  to  its  success  and  a  legitimate  claim  to 
support.  Money  is  needed,  imjperativdy  needed, 
to  meet  the  constantly-increasing  claims  of  clergy- 
men for  Mission- women  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  make 
the  Events  of  the  Month  a  medium  for  spreading 
more  widely  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
Society,  and  of  asking  for  subscriptions  to  it. 
These  would  be  gladly  received  by  any  one  of  the 
Ladies  Managers— The  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Talbot, 
10,  Great  George  Street,  S.W.  ;  Lady  Laura  Pal- 
mer, 6,  Portland  Place,  W.  ;  Lady  Wood,  31,  Great 
George  Street,  S.W.  ;  Hon.  Cieeiy  Stuart  Wortley, 
8,  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.  ;  Miss  Laura 
Oldfield,  7,  Cumberland  Terrace,  N.W.  ;  or  to  the 
Treasurer,  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Spring  Rice,  165,  New 
Bond  Street,  W. 


ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ALL  ANGELS. 
29th  September. 

This  festival,  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
Church  since  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is 
designed  to  impress  upon  us  the  v/onderful  doctrine 
of  the  Ministry  of  Angels. 

Of  the  fact  of  this  ministry  the  Bible  gives  us 
many  interesting  proofs.  We  can  but  name  a  few 
of  them.  Hagar,  weeping  where  she  had  hidden 
herself  in  the  wilderness,  that  she  might  not  see  the 
death  of  her  child,  was  succoured  by  an  angel,  who 
discovered  to  her  the  fountain  whose  waters  saved 
the  life  of  the  lad.  Elijah,  under  the  juniper-tree, 
longing  for  death,  is  aroused  by  an  angel,  who  mira- 
culously feeds  him  with  "meat,"  in  the  "strength" 
of  which  "  he  went  forty  days."  It  was  an  angel 
that  "troubled"  the  water  of  the  Pool  of  Bethsaida; 
"  and  whosoever  first  stepped  in  after  the  troubling 
of  the  water  was  made  whole."  Our  Lord  in  His 
last  agony  in  the  garden,  "  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation,"  was  strengthened  by  an  angel.  By  an 
angel  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison.  To  St. 
J ohn  in  Patmos  a  portion  of  the  final  revelation  of 
God  to  man  was  communicated  by  an  angel — a 
being  so  glorious  that  the  Apostle  would  have  fallen 


do^vn  and  v/orshipped  him,  but  that  he  was  strictly 
charged,  "  See  thou  do  it  not ;  I  am  thy  fellow 
servant."  Nor  is  it  alone  in  ancient  times,  and  to 
especial  favourites  of  Heaven  that  this  Ministry  of 
the  Holy  Angels  is  vouchsafed.  It  shall  be  given 
to  each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  need,  if  we  are 
God's  obedient  children ;  for  it  is  expressly  said 
that  they  are  "ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." 
And  our  Lord  Himself  has  told  us  that  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  when  God's  harvest  is  ripe,  the 
"  angels  shall  be  the  reapers."  and  carry  home  the 
elect,  God's  wheat,  to  the  heavenly  garner.  - 

One  of  our  greatest  poets  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed the  truth  of  Holy  Writ  concerning  this 
ministry : — 

"  0  the  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God  that  loves  His  creatures  so, 
And  all  His  workes  with  mercy  doth  embraC'B, 
That  blessed  angels  He  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  His  wicked  foe. 

"  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 
To  come  to  succour  us,  that  succour  Avant ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  clouds,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  fowle  fiends  to  ayde  us  militant  ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  roimd  about  us  plant, 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  !  " 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  this  doctrine  of 
the  Ministry  of  Angels  is  one,  not  for  our  consola- 
tion alone,  but  for  our  warning.  There  is  a  de- 
stroying as  well  as  a  delivering  angel.  It  was  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  who  went  forth  into  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  smote  unto  the  death  that  vast 
host  of  fighting  men.  It  was  by  an  angel  that  the 
children  of  Israel  were  stricken  down  with  deadly 
pestilence  for  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the 
people. 

But  God  is  the  Lord  of  angels  as  well  as  of  men. 
To  Him,  therefore,  let  us  address  our  prayers, 
that  His  protecting,  and  delivering  angel,  not  His 
destroying  messenger,  may  be  sent  to  us ;  and  to 
ensure  a  gracious  answer  to  this  prayer,  let  us  ever 
be  careful,  by  the  help  of  God's  grace,  to  maintain 
holiness  of  life,  because  He  has  told  us  that  "  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  delivereth  them." 

In  our  thankful  observance  of  this  day  we  must 
still  bear  in  mind  that  angels  are  but  ministers. 
"  The  help  that  is  done  upon  earth,  God  doeth  it 
Himself."    He  "  is  all  in  all ! "  M.  J. 


A  MACHINE  has  been  patented  in  America  for 
loading  corn  or  hay  on  the  wagon  on  the  principle 
of  the  straw-lifter  of  the  threshing-machine,  so  that 
only  two  ]nen  are  recpiired  in  loading  a  wagon. 


The  French  are  reported  to  have  foiuid  that  the 
diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  Mexican 
plateau  was  sufficient  to  cause  considerable  change 
in  artillery  practice, 
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AMERICA. 
No.  VI. 

We  return  now  to  the  history  of  the  war. 
The  chief  interest  still  centred  in  Virginica,  but 
military  operations  in  Tennessee  began  also  to 
attract  considerable  attention.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1862  an  engagement  took  place  at  Murfrees- 
borongh,  in  this  State,  between  the  Confederates 
under  General  Bragg,  and  the  Federals  under 
General  Rosencrans.  The  battle  raged  for  two 
days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Confederates 
were  forced  to  retire,  and  General  Rosencrans  en- 
trenched himself  strongly  within  the  city. 

In  the  same  month,  General  Burnside,  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  feeling  that 
his  position  was  untenable,  retreated  to  the  north 
of  the  Rappahannock  river,  and  remained  there 
till  the  January  of  1863,  when  after  another  un- 
successful attack  upon  the  enemy,  he  resigned  his 
command,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Hooker. 
His  speech  in  taking  leave  of  the  troops  was  some- 
what remarkable.  Defeat  was,  apparently,  a  thing 
impossible  (at  least,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  it) 
to  the  Federal  arms,  and,  after  the  series  of  disasters 
which  had  befallen  them,  all  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  admit  was,  that  "  The  short  time  that  I  have 
directed  your  movements  has  not  been  fruitful  of 
victory,  nor  any  considerable  advancement  of  our 
line  ;  but  it  has  again  demonstrated  an  amount  of 
courage,  patience,  and  endurance,  that,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  would  have  accomplished 
great  results." 

President  Lincoln's  threatened  proclamation  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  rebel  states 
was  issued  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863, 
and  he  even  dared  to  "invoke  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favour  of 
Almighty  God,"  upon  this  wicked  and  unjustifiable 
act.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  was,  however, 
rather  made  worse  than  improved  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  some  of  them  took  of  the  new 
proclamation.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieio 
draws  a  moving  picture  of  the  miseries  to  which 
many  of  the  freed  or  escaped  negroes  were  ex- 
posed. "  In  their  eagerness  to  escape  from  bondage, 
they  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  camps  and 
cities  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  they  found,  for 
many  weeks  and  months,  little  enough  of  mercy 
anywhere  but  among  people  of  their  own  race.  It 
should  be  remembered  for  ever,  that  long  before 
any  sort  of  provision  was  made  for  these  destitute 
creatures,  and  before  either  the  government,  or 
general  society  in  the  North,  took  their  case  into 
consideration  at  all,  they  were  fed,  clothed,  com- 
forted, and  assisted  to  get  into  work,  by  the  de- 
spised free  blacks  of  the  Northern  cities  . . .  Nothing 
can  be  said  in  justification  of  the  Washington 
Government,  for  its  apathy,  and  its  delays  in 
making  up  its  mind  what  to  do  with  the  multitude 
of  negroes  who  were  sure  to  come  into  its  hands 
when  the  war  was  carried  into  the  South.  .  .  Where 
the  commanders  refused  to  open  their  lines  to 
negroes  at  all,  the  poor  creatures  fled  wherever 
river  or  rail  or  their  own  feet  would  carry  them." 

Quotations  might  be  multiplied  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  assertions— all  of  them  taken  from 
Northern  newspapers,  and  in  some  cases  from 
those  professing  abolitionist  principles.    The  New 
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Yorh  Church  Journal,  alluding,  in  no  compli- 
mentary terms,  to  the  disgraceful  neglect  of  the 
administration,  refers  to  a  report  given  by  Mr. 
Fiske,  an  army  chaplain, in  which  he  states  :  "Out 
of  an  average  number  of  4,000  blacks,  under  my 
charge  at  Memphis,  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  1863,  there  died  during  that 
time  1,200.  Three-fourths  of  them  had  no  change 
of  raiment,  probably  one-fourth  of  the  women 
had  but  one  garment  between  them  and  utter 
nakedness.  Many  children  were  kept  night  and 
day  rolled  in  the  poor  blanket  of  a  family — its  sole 
apparel.  Multitudes  had  no  beds.  There  where 
no  floors  in  their  leaky  tents,  and  no  chance  for 
fires.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  died,  but 
that  so  many  lived.  The  suff"ering  of  this  people 
is  our  national  dishonour.  If  they  are  not  rescued, 
history  will  run  thus  : — The  American  jieople 
enticed  within  their  lines  tens  of  thousands  of 
slaves,  alluring  them  with  promises  of  liberty. 
They  proceeded  to  pick  out  all  the  able-bodied 
men,  to  reinforce  their  armies,  huddled  the  rest 
together  in  great  camps,  and  left  them  to  perish  of 
hunger  and  nakedness,  by  the  hundred." 

A  plan  was  organized,  it  is  true,  for  employ- 
ing the  freed  negroes  in  working  on  land  which 
Government  had  confiscated  in  Louisiana,  and 
let  out  to  Northerners.  But  the  unhappy  slaves 
in  changing  masters  had  changed  for  the  worse. 
They  were  ill-paid,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  brutality,  by  men  whose  only 
object  was  gftin.  A  corresj)ondent  of  ajiother  New 
York  paper,  who  had  visited  the  plantations,  and 
been  an  eye-witness  of  their  wretchedness,  men- 
tions that  the  burial  grounds  attached  to  each 
plantation  had  already  from  twenty  to  two  hundred 
graves  in  each,  and  the  Ejnscoiml  Recorder,  also 
a  Northern  organ,  writes,  that  one-half  of  the 
emancipated  slaves  on  the  southern  Mississippi 
had  died  smce  their  emancipation,  and  asks  the 
somewhat  pertinent  question — "  Is  slavery  to  be 
abolished  by  destroying  the  slave  ?  " 

Facts  such  as  these  need  no  comment.  They 
have  been  mentioned  in  order  to  show  the  animus 
of  the  North  ;  and  the  interest  attaching  to  them 
will  serve  as  an  excuse  for  so  long  a  digression 
from  the  main  topic  of  interest,  to  which  we  now 
return. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1863  found  the  Con- 
federates as  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  war  as  were  the 
Federal  armies.  No  eff'ort  had  been  spared  to 
supply  the  deficiencies,  which  it  aj)peared  had 
hitherto  existed,  though  unknown  at  the  time  to 
their  opponents.  It  isfnow  a  well-established  fact, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull's  Run, 
had  not  success  attended  them  in  their  first  en- 
counter with  the  enemy,  all  hope  of  maintaining 
the  struggle  would  have  vanished.  There  were  no 
Confederate  reserves  to  bring  up,  and  even  if  there 
had  been,  there  were  no  arms  with  which  to  supply 
them.  But,  now,  the  South  is  fond  of  boasting 
that  many  of  their  regiments  go  into  the  field  with 
only  the  old-fashioned  muskets  known  as  "  Brown 
Bess^"  and  at  the  close  of  the  action  are  all  pro- 
vided with  the  newest  rifles,  taken  from  their 
conquered  foe.  In  the  same  way,  clothing  has 
been  mainly  supplied  to  the  soldiers ;  and  Southern 
ladies,  brought  up  in  the  most  luxurious  manner, 
devoted  their  time  and  their  substance  in  working 
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for  the  brave  men  who  ventured  their  lives  to 
save  them  from  what  was  worse  than  death — dis- 
honour. Urged  on  and  animated  by  the  women 
of  the  South,  vohmteers  offered  themselves  from 
among  all  ranks.  In  a  work  written  by  a  Northern 
partisan,  Avho  had  been  a  witness  in  the  South  of  the 
popularity  of  the  war,  there  are  amusing  anecdotes 
given  by  way  of  illustration  :  "  One  gentleman," 
he  relates,  "  was  known  to  be  engaged  for  an  early 
marriage,  and  hence  declined  to  volunteer.  When 
his  betrothed,  a  charming  girl  and  a  devoted 
lover,  heard  of  his  refusal,  she  sent  him,  by  the 
hand  of  a  slave,  a  packet  inclosing  a  note.  The 
package  contained  a  lady's  skirt  and  crinoline,  and 
the  note  these  terse  words :  '  Wear  these,  or 
volunteer.'    He  volunteered." 

The  French  Fmperor  made  one  more  attempt  in 
January,  to  bring  about  peace.  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  wrote  to  M.  Mercier,  the  French  Minister 
at  Washington,  proposing  a  negotiation ;  but  Mr. 
Sev^ard  would  not  listen  to  any  such  proposal,  on 
the  ground  that  it  Avas  not  easy  to  perceive  what 
good  could  result  from  it. 

One  of  the  first  expeditions  in  the  campaign  of 
1863,  which  was  planned  by  the  North,  was  the 
capture  of  Charleston.  As  has-  been  stated  pre- 
viously, an  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  for 
ever  the  magnificent  harbour  of  the  city,  by  sink- 
ing vessels  laden  with  stone  at  the  entrance  to  it  ; 
but,  singularly  enough,  it  proved  afterwards  that 
no  real  injury  had  been  done  to  it  ;  and,  as  the 
keeping  up  of  the  blockade  there  was  attended  with 
difficulty,  it  was  resolved  to  try  and  gain  j)OSsession 
of  the  place  at  once.  The  naval  force  Avhich  was 
to  accomplish  this  feat  reached  Charleston  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  Commodore  Ingraham, 
who  commanded  it,  attempted  to  force  his  way  up 
to  the  city  by  night.  He  was  met,  hov/ever,  by 
the  Confederate  war  steamers,  and  fared  so  badly 
in  his  encounter  with  them,  that  he  was  forced  to 
retire  ;  and  another  attack  on  Galveston  harbour 
fiiiling  also,  the  Confederate  government  proceeded 
to  issue  a  circular,  which  stated  that  the  blockade 
was  raised.  In  April,  however,  the  Federal  force, 
under  Admiral  Dupont,  made  another  attack  upon 
Charleston,  but  the  batteries  from  Fort  Sumter 
opened  upon  him,  and  so  completely  disabled 
many  of  the  ships,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire 
again  without  any  hope  of  ultimate  success.  About 
the  same  time,  another  naval  force,  under  Com- 
modore Farragut  (the  same  who  had  captured 
NcAv  Orleans  in  the  previous  year),  attempted  to 
force  its  way  up  the  Mississippi,  and  to  attack  the 
important  town  of  Vicksburg,  situated  on  that 
river.  This  city  was  deemed  to  be  impregnable 
by  the  Confederates,  and  when  Admiral  Farragut 
succeeded  in  passing  the  batteries  defending  it  on 
the  river,  and  really  made  preparations  for  a  siege, 
his  operations  became  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
interest.  For  many  weeks  neAvs  of  Vicksburg 
Avas  Avaited  for  in  this  country  with  the  deepest 
anxiety,  but  at  last  anxiety  yielded  to  sorroAv  and 
regret  Avhen  its  Ml  AA^as  knoAvn.  General  Grant 
succeeded  in  investing  it  closely  by  land  in  the 
nionth  of  May,  Avhile  the  Federal  fleet  bombarded 
it  from  the  river.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
supplies  could  reach  the  devoted  city,  and  fixmine 
was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  miseries  Avhich  hnd 
been  its  fate.  Feeling  that  resistance  Avas  unavail- 
ing, the  garrison,  after  a  gallant  defence,  capitu- 


lated on  the  4th  of  July.  Lieutenant  Underbill, 
an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Lee,  v/ho  Avas  in  Vicks- 
burg during  the  siege,  gave  a  graphic  account  of 
the  sufferings  undergone  by  its  inhabitants.  "  All 
the  ladies  and  children,"  he  Avrites,  "remained 
within  the  walls,  having  had  no  opportunity  to 
escape.  Their  lot  was  a  dreadful  one.  Ladies, 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  AA^hose  slightest 
wish  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have  obeyed, 
as  if  it  had  been  an  autocrat's  decree,  Avho  had 
lived  in  little  palaces — as  Southern  houses  certainly 
are — and  Avho  had  ahvays  been  surrounded  Avith 
every  luxury  that  taste,  refinement,  or  Avealth  could 
desire  or  procure,  had  noAV  to  leave  their  com- 
fortable homes,  betake  themselves  to  dark,  un- 
wholesome caves  and  caverns,  dug  in  the  sides  of 
the  numerous  'bluff's'  of  the  hill-city,  sleep  on  the 
damp  floor,  and  eat  their  scanty  ration  of  bacon 
and  pea-bread,  and  latterly  of  mule-meat,  from 
a  plate  they  required  to  hold,  the  scanty  dimensions 
of  the  caverns  not  Avarranting  the  luxury  of  a  table. 
Those  who  know  the  position  of  Vicksburg,  and 
Avho  are  unacquainted  with  the  barbarity  of 
Federal  commanders,  Avill  naturally  inquire  the 
cause  that  would  produce  such  an  eff'ect  as  this  ; 
for  they  well  knoAv  that  the  city  lies  in  a  hollow, 
and  as  no  troops  or  military  stores  were  Avithin  the 
city  bounds,  the  place  could  just  as  easily  have 
been  reduced  by  bombardment  had  a  shot  never 
fallen  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  this  would 
have  been  easily  avoided  if  wished.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  Admiral  Porter  established  a  mortar 
battery,  behind  the  Avoods  across  the  river,  op- 
posite the  town,  and  thence,  day  and  night,  Sun- 
day and  week-day,  maintained  a  constant  discharge 
of  thirteen-inch  shell  upon  the  devoted  city.  Many 
women  and  children  were  killed  ;  every  street 
partially  laid  in  ruins  ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
town  burnt ;  and  Avhat  suff'ered  more  than  any- 
thing else,  Avere  the  buildings  used  as  hospitals 
and  gaols.  Many  hundred  sick  and  Avoimded — 
Federals  and  Confederates— AA^ere  killed  in  these 
buildings  ;  and,  Avhether  from  chance  or  intention 
I  knoAv  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  yelloAv  flag, 
ordinarily  held  so  sacred  in  modern  war,  has  in 
this  one  been  but  the  mark  for  the  hottest  and  most 
deadly  fire. .  .  .  Mule-meat  Avas  the  common  fare 
for  all  alike,  and  even  dogs  became  in  request  for 
the  table.  Bean-meal  was  made  into  bread,  imd 
corn-meal  into  coffee,  and  in  these  straits  the 
garrison,  patiently  dragged  on  the  Aveary  length  of 
one  day  after  another,  under  a  scorching  sun,  the 
stench  from  the  unburied  corpses  all  around,  alone 
causing  the  strongest-minded,  firmest-nerved  to 
groAv  impatient  for  the  day  of  deliverance." 

Five  days  after  Vicksburg  capitulated,  the 
Federals  gained  possession  of  Fort  Hudson,  and 
haAdng  noAV  become  masters  of  the  two  great  Con- 
federate fortresses  on  the  Mississippi,  tliey  imngined 
that  the  river  Avould  be  open  to  them  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  and  navigation,  in  this,  hoAv- 
ever,  they  Avere  deceived  ;  for  they  found  that  it 
Avas  nearly  impossible  to  pass  up  and  doAvn  the 
river  in  safety,  when  all  steamers,  as  they  attempted 
to  do  so,  were  fired  on  by  guerilla  bands  of  Con- 
federates Avho  lined  both  banks. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  operations  of 
the  armies  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  third  attempt  made  upon 
Charleston,  about  this  time,  Avas  as  unsuccessful  as 
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^  the  two  former  ones  had  been.  In  the  meantime, 
the  armies  in  Virginia  had  not  been  inactive. 
Operations  were  begun  by  General  Hooker,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Federal 
troops.  In  the  end  of  April,  he  resolved  to  attack 
Eichmond,  and  for  this  purpose  he  crossed  the 
Eappahannock  river  with  80,000  men,  leaving  a 
considerable  force  near  the  heights  of  Fredericks- 
burg, where  the  Confederate  army  was  supposed 
to  be  in  great  force.  On  the  SOth,  the  Federal 
army  was  in  line,  and  advanced  upon  Fredericks- 
burg, pursuing  a  division  of  the  Confederates. 
General  Lee  succeeded  in  arresting  the  onward 
march  of  the  enemy,  by  throwing  up  earthworks, 
and  General  Hooker  was  forced  to  retire  upon 
Chancellorsville,  a  small  place  lying  to  the  north 
of  Eichmond.  This  became  the  scene  of  a  bloody 
battle,  or  rather  a  series  of  battles,  in  which  for 
some  time  the  balance  of  success  alternated  be- 
tween the  tv/o  armies.  It  finally  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Confederates,  but  their  victor}^  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  death  of  General  "  Stonewall " 
Jackson,  one  of  their  best  and  bravest  officers. 
What  rendered  his  death  peculiarly  sad,  was  the 
circumstance,  that  he  Wcis  shot  by  a  chance  bullet 
from  one  of  his  own  men,  as  he  was  riding  back 
to  his  division,  after  having  made  an  advance  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  armies  of  the  iSTorth,  Like 
other  dying  heroes,  he  was  cheered  in  his  last  hour 
by  the  news  that  his  troops  were  victorious,  and 
that  his  death  had  not  been  in  vain. 

General  Lee,  on  hearing  of  his  wound,  wrote  to 
him  and  said,  "  If  I  could  have  directed  events,  I 
should  have  chosen,  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  victory  which  is  duo  to 
your  skill  and  energy."  General  Jackson  lingered 
till  the  9th  of  May,  on  which  day  he  expired,  to 
the  sorrow  of  all,  officers  and  men.  The  general 
order,  issued  by  General  Lee,  two  days  after,  ex- 
pressed the  universal  feelings  of  all  hearts.  "  "With 
deep  grief  the  Commanding-General  announces  to 
the  army  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  who  ex- 
pired on  the  9th,  at  3.15.  p.m.  The  daring  skill 
and  energy  of  this  great  and  good  soldier,  by  a 
decree  of  an  All-wise  Providence,  are  now  lost  to 
us  ;  but  while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  feel  that 
his  spirit  lives,  and  will  inspire  the  whole  army 
with  his  indomitable  courage,  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  God  as  our  hope  and  strength.  Let  his 
name  be  a  watchword  for  his  corps,  who  have 
followed  him  to  victory  on  so  many  fields.  Let 
officers  and  soldiers  imitate  his  invincible  determi- 
nation to  do  everything  in  the  defence  of  our 
]Deloved  country." 

In  the  middle  of  June,  General  Lee,  wishing  to 
draw  the  Federal  army  from  its  position  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land, followed  by  Hooker,  who,  however,  did  not 
cross  the  river,  but  kept  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
Confederates  drove  all  before  them,  capturing  a 
great  many  prisoners,  and  large  quantities  of 
military  stores.  At  V/inchester,  a  whole  Federal 
division  fell  into  their  hands,  and  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  their  advance  was  unchecked 
until  they  reached  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  prepared  to  advance  upon  Harrisburg.  If  our 
readers  will  look  at  the  map,  they  Vvill  be  able  to 
imagine  the  consternation  which  now  prevailed  in 
Waahington,  when  the  inhabitants  of  it  became 


aware  of  the  fact  that  a  large  Confederate  army, 
flushed  with  success,  was  encamped  to  their  north. 
The  President  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
100,000  men  to  repel  the  invasion.  General  Hooker 
was  dismissed  from  his  command,  and  Was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Meade,  an  officer  at  that  time 
unknown.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  1st  of  July, 
at  Gettysburg,  a  town  lying  between  Harrisburg 
and  Washington.  The  battle  lasted  all  through 
the  day,  and  the  Confederates  met  with  sufficient 
success  to  warrant  General  Lee  in  continuing  the 
fight  the  next  day  ;  but  the  Federals  fought  with 
a  desperation  that  nothing  could  overcome,  and 
General  Lee  was  forced  to  retreat.  By  the  15th 
of  July  the  whole  of  the  Confederate  force  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac,  without  loss.  At  Gettys- 
burg, however,  the  loss  of  life  was  terrible,  50,000 
having  fallen,  it  was  computed,  on  each  side. 


LETTEES  FEOM  THE  NILE. 
No.  8.- 

Eay's  Hotel,  Alexandria,  April  3. 

We  have  parted  Avith  our  boat  and  crew,  after  a 
long  and  pleasant  companionship  of  five  months, 
and  now  it  seems  quite  strange  to  be  in  a  house  that 
does  not  move,  and  to  live  in  a  room  where  one  can 
walk  up  and  down. 

It  is  time  to  leave  Egypt,  for  the  hot  "khamseen" 
winds  have  begun,  and  we  are  waiting  only  for  our 
steamer  to  take  us  away.  In  the  meantini%\I  will 
put  together,  in  my  last  letter,  some  of  the  general 
ideas  that  I  have  gathered  of  the  present  state  of 
Egypt  during  my  five  months'  sojourn. 

The  government  of  Egypt  is  fixed  by  treaty  in  the 
family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  descending  not  from  eldest 
son  to  eldest  son,  but  always  to  the  eldest  represen- 
tative of  the  family. 

Security  to  life  and  property  prevails  throughout 
Egypt.  I  can  testify  from  experience  that  there  is 
the  most  entire  freedom  from  all  danger  of  violence 
and  insult  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and,  with  a  short 
stick  in  my  hand  to  keep  ofi"the  dogs,  I  have  walked 
about  everywhere  with  the  same  security  as  in 
England.  In  Alexandria,  proof  sufficient  may  be 
seen  of  the  security  of  property  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  packet.  A  large  amount  of  specie  is  shipped 
every  month  for  India,  and  on  its  arrival  at  the 
railway  station,  Southampton,  is  met  by  a  strong 
body  of  police,  and  escorted  to  the  docks  ;  but  no 
such  precaution  is  necessary  in  Alexandria.  The 
specie,  in  boxes  containing  one  thousand  or  two 
thousand  sovereigns  each,  is  loaded  on  a  camel,  and 
driven  without  any  guard,  and  without  risk,  through 
the  streets  of  Alexandria,  to  the  packet  on  the 
Mahmoudeh  canal.  On  the  last  occasion,  I  am  told 
that  one  of  the  boxes  containing  a  thousand  sove- 
reigns fell  ofi"  the  camel's  back,  and  when  it  was 
discovered,  after  some  minutes,  the  driver,  a  one- 
armed  man,  went  back,  picked  it  up,  and  replaced 
it.  There  is  a  law  also  prevailing  throughout  the 
country,  by  which  each  village  or  district  is  made 
responsible  for  any  robbery  taking  place  in  that 
district.  For  instance,  if  you  moor  your  boat  ofi"  a 
village,  two  guards  are  sent  down  to  keep  watch 
during  the  night  ;  you  pay  them  some  trifle,  and 
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if  any  thing  is  stolen  from  the  boat,  you  can  require 
its  value  of  the  sheikh  of  the  village — he  will  be 
compelled  to  make  it  good.  We  lost  nothing  during 
our  whole  voyage  ;  but  then  I  ought  to  add,  that  in 
order  to  escape  rats  and  vermin,  I  ordinarily  com- 
pelled the  rais,  much  against  his  will,  to  push  out 
from  the  shore,  and  anchor  for  the  night  in  the 
river. 

Almost  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  reigning'family.  Under  the  Mameluke  rule,  there 
prevailed  a  species  of  feudal  government,  and  the 
land  of  the  country  was  generally  held  on  a  system 
similar  to  our  copyhold  tenures  ;  but  Mehemet  Ali 
abolished  these  rights,  and  thus  caused  the  whole 
land  of  the  country  to  come  into  the  possession  of 
himself  and  his  family.  At  present  the  greater  part 
of  the  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar  is  raised  by  them  on 
their  various  estates,  and  the  merchants  who  have 
transactions  with  them  find  it  necessary  to  be 
strictly  on  their  guard  in  all  negotiations  ;  the 
principle  of  "  cheating  no  robbery  "  prevails  here 
with  high  as  well  as  low. 

The  state  of  the  labouring  population  or  "  fellahs  " 
is  as  depressed  and  degraded  as  anything  can  well 
be.  Their  squalid  mud  habitations  I  have  before 
described ;  they  themselves  are  generally  seen  naked, 
with  a  cloth  round  the  loins,  and  a  cap  on  their 
head — their  children  stark  naked  at  their  doors, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  dressed  in  a  loose 
blue  gown,  employed  usually  in  carrying  jars  of 
water  on  their  head  from  the  Nile,  or  in  mixing 
cattle- dung  and  chopped  straw,  which,  v/hen  dried 
in  the  sun,  forms  their  fuel.  The  food  of  these 
poor  people  is  a  brown  bread,  made  of  the  "  dourd," 
a  coarse  species  of  Indian  corn  and  a  few  common 
vegetables,  eaten  chiefly  uncooked ;  their  only 
luxury  is  tobacco.  Some  of  them  smoke  the 
"nasheesh"  or  hemp-seed,  which  has  the  same 
intoxicating  powers  and  pernicious  effect  on  the 
constitution  as  opium ;  the  man  who  smokes 
"  nasheesh "  may  be  distinguished  at  once  by  his 
wasted,  haggard  appearance,  like  that  of  a  worn-out 
debauchee. 

The  fellah,  when  not  a  day  labourer,  pays  a  tax  to 
the  government  for  the  land  he  occupies.  The  tax 
of  course  is  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  the 
fellah  has  no  motive  or  desire  to  improve  his  cul- 
tivation or  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  life ;  he  knows 
well  that  any  earnings  he  could  make,  beyond  those 
necessary  for  bare  subsistence,  would  be  surely 
wrested  from  him.  But  his  great  dread  is  the 
conscrij)tion,  to  avoid  which  he  will  often  cut  off  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  or  put  out  the  right 
eye.  I  have  been  told  that  among  the  midwives  of 
Egypt  there  is  a  class  regularly  instructed  to  perform 
these  mutilations  on  young  children.  Our  Arab 
servant  Mohammed  had  thus  disabled  himself,  by 
mutilating  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand.  As  the 
population  of  Egypt  is  steadily  diminishing,  the 
conscription  presses  heavily  on  these  poor  fellahs, 
and  is  also  a  powerful  engine  of  oppression  and 
exaction  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  For  instance, 
the  Pasha  sends  notice  to  the  bey  or  goA^ernor  of  a 
district  that  he  requires  100  men  ;  the  bey  gives 
out  that  he  is  required  to  supply  200  men,  and 
sends  round  orders  in  proportion  to  the  various 
sheikhs  ;  the  sheikh  who  is  required  to  raise  ten 
men,  immediately  gives  out  that  he  is  required  to 
raise  twenty  men,  and  then  a  system  of  buying 
themselves  off  follows  among  the  conscripts,  like  that 


of  Falstaff's  enlistment  at  Justice  Shallow's  ;  the 
men  buy  themselves  off  to  the  sheikhs,  and  the 
sheikhs  buy  themselves  off  to  the  beys,  and  so  the 
foul  system  of  corruption  penetrates  the  whole  body. 

The  ordinary  games  and  amusements  of  our 
sailors  bore  evidence  to  this  state  of  society,  and  the 
intense  prevailing  immorality.  When  our  two 
boats  were  together,  and  we  were  halting  at  some 
place  for  a  few  days,  the  men  would  often  get  up  a 
game  after  the  following  fashion  : — One  is  dressed 
as  the  "  cadi "  and  seated  in  the  chair  of  justice, 
and  another  comes  up  to  complain  that  he  has  been 
wronged  by  his  neighbour.  The  defendant  is  brought 
up,  clearly  convicted,  and  sentencedto  the  bastinado ; 
but  before  this  can  be  carried  into  execution,  the 
wife  of  the  prisoner  appears,  slips  a  bag  of  money 
into  the  judge's  hands,  and  begins  to  defend  her 
husband  with  female  volubility,  the  same  time 
moving  aside  her  "  yashmak."  The  judge  is  sud- 
denly enlightened — the  man  he  has  convicted  is  not 
the  true  culprit  ;  another  man  is  dragged  up, 
convicted  immediately,  and  with  equal  speed 
bastinadoed.  The  true  culj^rit  is  released,  and  the 
judge  walks  off  with  his  wife. 

Can  anything  represent  a  more  frightful  taste 
of  social  corruption  than  this  ?  and  it  was  the 
favourite  game  of  our  men,  and  attended  with  roars 
of  laughter.  The  language  used  was  often  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  dragoman  wholly  refused  to  trans- 
late it,  saying,  very  truly,  that  it  was  not  good  for 
us  to  hear  ;  hnt  himself  intensely  entertained  by  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people,  of  course,  have  no 
education  at  all ;  but  in  the  towns  there  are  schools, 
where  for  a  trifling  weekly  payment  the  little  boys 
are  taught  to  read.  Their  whole  education  seems  to 
consist  in  learning  to  read  the  Koran,  and  when  a 
boy  has  read  the  Koran  right  through,  his  father 
is  expected  to  present  a  new  dress  to  the  school- 
master. 

The  practices  of  religion  consist  chiefly  in  making 
the  stated  devotions  five  times  a  day,  and  those  who 
are  strict  Mussulmans  do  so  most  scrupulously.  Our 
dragoman,  and  rais,  and  steersman,  we  used  to  see 
constantly  on  the  top  of  the  cabin  turning  their 
face  to  Mecca,  making  their  prostrations  and  re- 
peating their  prayers.  These  would  occupy  about 
five  minutes,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  same 
ascriptions  as  "  God  is  good,"  "  God  is  great,"  &c. 
The  men  did  not  generally  perform  their  devotions 
so  scrupulously,  at  least  they  avoided  being  seen  ; 
but  our  English  servant  said  he  always  saw  them 
at  their  prayers  in  the  morning.  On  Friday,  if  we 
were  near  a  town,  and  the  men  at  leisure,  they 
would  sometimes  go  to  the  mosque,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  consider  it  an  obligation  ;  and  though  the 
courts  of  justice  were  closed  on  Fridays,  the  buying 
and  selling,  and  the  usual  routine  of  labour  went 
on  much  as  on  other  days. 

They  are  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  drink 
wine  or  spirituous  liquors,  and  few  of  them  will  do 
so  iDublicly.  Our  dragoman  professed  never  to  touch 
them  ;  but  I  found  that  privately,  when  he  got 
a  quiet  oj)portunity,  he  had  no  objection  to  brandy 
and  water,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
general  rule.  Our  men,  I  learnt,  were  very  anxious" 
that  I  should  get  some  "  arrack  "  on  board  to  give 
them  upon  occasions  ;  but  I  would  give  no  ear  to  it, 
as  I  considered  it  tempting  them  to  sin.  The  chief 
fault  I  had  to  find  with  them  Avas  their  habit  of 
pilfering  ;  they  would  not  take  any  article  of  value — 
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nothing  but  what,  in  Liguori's  morality,  would  be 
a  venial  fault — but  these  venial  faults  were  so 
frequent,  and  things  eatable  disappeared  with  such 
facility,  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  everything  under 
lock  and  key,  and  charge  of  our  English  servant. 
Strict  honesty  and  speaking  the  truth  are  virtues 
unknown  in  Egypt. 

In  my  other  letters  I  have  given  you  some  ac- 
count of  the  climate,  and  its  evil,  namely,  the 
rapid  change  of  temperature.  The  greatest  varia- 
tion that  I  marked  was  on  the  day  after  Christmas  ; 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  thermometer  varied 
on  that  day  forty  degrees.  As  the  sjDring  comes  on 
towards  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  khamseen 
winds  begin,  which  are  most  trying.  They  are  a 
hot  oppressive  sirocco,  and  will  last  for  three  days 
together.  They  blow  at  times  with  great  violence, 
and  with  a  blast  that  feels  as  if  it  came  off  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace.  On  the  second  day  of  their 
continuance  the  sky  becomes  overcast  with  a  dull 
yellow  haze,  and  a  miserable  relaxation  and 
depression  pervade  the  whole  man,  both  body  and 
mind.  I  have  experienced  the  "  solano  "  winds  at 
Cadiz,  the  " terral"  at  Malaga,  and  the  "sirocco" 
at.  Malta,  but  never  anything  like  this.  The 
musquitoes  are  also  becoming  intolerable.  In  short 
it  is  the  month  of  April,  and  time  to  be  out  of 
Africa. 

T.  M. 

 ♦  


HISTOEY  OF  DIVINATION,  WITCH- 
CRAFT, &c. 

BY  ADAM  PATERSON,  ESQ.,  W.S, 

The  belief  in  Divination  was  of  old  almost  uni- 
versal, and  may  be  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  heathen  world.  The  desire  to  know 
the  future  is  strong  in  mankind  ;  but  the  predic- 
tion of  future  events  is  now  generally  discredited. 

The  numerous  devices  and  objects  whereby  this 
fore-knowledge  was  sought,  are  almost  incredible. 
The  divining  rod,  and  cup  ;  the  position  of  the 
stars  and  planets  ;  the  smoke  of  sacrifices  ;  the 
entrails  of  slain  animals  ;  the  flight  and  cries  of 
birds  ;  the  choice  of  arrows — all  these,  and  many 
other  objects,  were  appealed  to. 

The  "  wise  men,"  who  were  skilled  in  reading  the 
stars  and  interpreting  porteutous  omens,  were  high 
in  repute  and  favour  at  the  courts  of  kings  and 
princes,  and  their  predictions  often  determined  the 
actions  of  which  they  foretold  the  issue. 

The  greatest  and  most  civilised  nations  of  anti- 
quity— Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans — had  their  Soothsayers,  Astrologers, 
and  Augurs.  Egypt,  or  Chaldea,  is  understood  to 
have  been  the  country  in  which  these  superstitious 
practices  originated  ;  but  if  so,  they  soon  spread 
through  the  world  at  large. 

The  Mosaic  law,  with  its  repeated  denunciations 
against  wizards,  shows  the  like  tendency  of  the 
Jews  as  of  the  heathen  nations,  to  adopt  the  super- 
stitious belief  so  generally  prevalent. 

In  Egypt  (1700  years  before  the  Christian  era) 
the  patriarch  Joseph  either  practised,  or  professed 
to  conform  to,  the  prevailing  superstition  ;  and  in 
charging  his  brethren  with  tlie  theft  of  his  divining 
cup,  and  asking  if  they  knew  not  that  he  eould 


divine — he  must  have  been  aware  that  they  were 
cognisant  of  the  art  or  practice  of  divination, 
whether  he  and  they  believed  in  it  or  not. 

The  Seer,  or  Diviner,  Balaam,  at  a  later  period, 
was  appealed  to  by  the  princes  of  Moab,  not  only 
to  prognosticate  the  issue  of  the  invasion  of  their 
land  by  the  Israelites,  but  to  curse  them  ;  and  his 
answer,  after  offering  sacrifices,  was — that  no  en- 
chantment nor  divination  could  prevail  against 
Israel,  because  he  could  not  reverse  the  decrees 
of  the  Almighty.  King  Saul's  consulting  the 
Witch  of  Endor  as  a  Soothsayer,  is  another  of 
the  incidents  in  Bible  history. 

There  are,  besides,  inany  references  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  condemned  practice  of  resorting 
to  unhallowed  devices  for  discovering  future  events, 
and  averting  evils  to  come.  At  a  later  period,  near 
the  close  of  the  New  Testament,  mention  is  made 
of  a  certain  damsel  at  Philippi,  in  Macedonia, 
"  possessed  v/ith  a  spirit  of  divination,  who  brought 
her  masters  much  gain  by  soothsaying;"  also  at 
Ephesus,  among  such  as  were  converts  under  Saul's 
ministry,  "many  of  those  who  used  curious  arts 
brought  their  books  together  and  burned  them  be- 
fore all  men  ;  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them 
and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver."  The 
curious  arts  and  books  referred  to  were  undoubtedly 
those  relating  to  divination  and  necromancy.  From 
the  value  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  proselytes 
of  that  single  city,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
inhabitants  generally,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
practised  or  believed  in  the  "  curious  arts,"  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion 
preached  to  them  by  St.  Paul. 

That  religion,  as  a  celebrated  writer  remarks,  is 
very  diff'erent  from  the  Pagan  religion.  The  latter 
prohibited  only  some  of  the  grosser  crimes — stopped 
the  hand  but  meddled  not  with  the  heart ;  while 
the  former  bridles  all  the  passions,  and  is  not  more 
jealous  of  actions  than  of  thoughts  and  desires, 
and  leavmg  human  justice  aside,  establishes  another 
kind  of  justice  ;  leads  man  from  repentance  to 
love,  and  puts  between  the  judge  and  the  criminal 
a  great  Mediator. 

Divination  was  regarded  as  either  natural  or 
artificial ;  the  former  being  a  faculty  with  which 
the  diviner  is  gifted  or  naturally  endowed ;  the 
latter  being  derived  from  study  and  observation. 
This  included  Astrology  or  Horoscopy,  divining  by 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  Rabdomancy,  by  rods  ;  Py- 
romancy, by  flame  or  fire  ;  Hydromancy,  by  v/ater ; 
Aeromancy,  by  the  air  ;  Geomancy,  by  fissures  of 
the  earth  :  Augury,  by  the  flight  and  cries  of  birds, 
and  the  feeding  of  the  sacred  chickens  ;  Harus- 
picy,  by  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  slain  animals ; 
Chiromancy,  by  the  lines  of  the  palm  of  the^and ; 
and  Physiognomy,  by  the  face. 

The  most  prevalent  forms  of  these  superstitious 
practices  were,  Astrology  among  the  Chaldeans, 
Oracles  with  the  Greeks,  and,  with  the  Romans, 
Augurs,  and  Auspices.  Dreams  also  were  had  re- 
course to,  but  these  being  natural,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly classed  with  attempts  to  find  out  by  human 
means,  future  events  which  have  wisely  been  hidden 
from  mortals. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar dreamt  only  of  the  future  of  their  own  lives 
or  kmgdoms  on  earth.  The  revelation-in  these  in- 
stances was  sent  from  heaven.  Neither  dream  nor 
interpretation  had  reference  to  the  world  to  come. 
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It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  Soothsayers, 
Oracles,  and  Augurs  did  not  profess  or  attempt  to 
extend  their  predictions  to  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

Divination,  for  at  least  seventeen  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era, 

"  Ruled  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove," 

as  a  poet  says  of  a  different  passion.  No  step  vs^as 
taken  in  war,  alliances,  or  other  undertakings  by 
the  greatest  kings,  generals,  or  states,  without  first 
consulting  the  gods.  Great  numbers  of  men  were 
trained  as  Soothsayers  or  Astrologers  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Temples  also,  and  Oracles  for  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decrees  of  fate  were  founded,  en- 
dowed, and  protected,  at  which  the  priests  and 
pythonesses,  when  consulted  under  supposed  in- 
spiration, or  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  declared  the  will 
of  the  gods  in  response  to  the  questions  concern- 
ing public  or  particular  enterprises. 

The  credulity  of  the  ancients  in  this  respect,  and 
the  childish  fables  which  sprung  out  of  it,  will  ex- 
cite the  less  wonder  if  we  consider  that  their 
greatest  philosophers  and  most  learned  men,  such 
as  Aristotle.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  a  host  of  others, 
were  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes, but  of  the  very  existence  of  the  one  only 
Deity,  tmd  in  their  ignorance,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
"  men  were  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they  might 
find  him  ; "  and  where  aii  overruling  Providence  is 
unknown  and  unacknowledged,  men  not  only  "  wor- 
ship they  know  not  what,"  but  also  seek,  by  means 
merely  human,  or  through  material  objects,  the 
revelation  of  future  events  which  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  altered. 

_  The  Greeks  believed  that  the  gift  or  faculty  of 
divination  was  sometimes  possessed  by  particular 
favoured  families  or  persons,  on  whom  it  had  been 
conferred  by  the  gods,  but  latterly,  and  more  fre- 
quently, it  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  certain 
places  rendered  sacred  by  the  presence  of  the 
heathen  gods,  who  there  issued  their  oracles. 

The  most  famous  oracles  were  those  of  Dodona, 
in  Epirus,  and  of  Delphi,  on  Mount  Parnassus  in 
Phocis.  The  Oracular  Temple  at  the  latter  place 
is  described  by  Homer  as  renowned  and  wealthy 
before  the  sjege  of  Troy.  The  oracle  of  Dodona  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
and  to  have  been  at  first  interpreted  by  priests 
brought  from  Egypt.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
Grove  of  Oaks,  in  which  originally  a  murmuring 
fountain  is  understood  to  have  formed  the  oracle, 
but  afterwards  large  brass  basins  or  kettles  were 
suspended  in  the  air  close  to  a  brazen  statue. 
These  being  shaken  by  the  wind,  caused  indistinct 
sounds,  which  the  priests  converted  into  j)redic- 
tions.  Priestesses  were  latterly  substituted  for 
priests  of  the  temple.  Jupiter,  as  the  supreme 
heathen  deity,  was  believed  to  have  either  entire  or 
partial  power  over  all  events,  but  to  Apollo,  as  the 
interpreter  of  his  will,  the  temples  were  dedicated. 

From  a  cave  in  Mount  Parnassus,  the  seat  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  a  vapour  arose  which  caused 
convulsions  to  those  who  inhaled  it,  and  who, 
while  under  this  influence,  uttered  words  or  sounds 
generally  unintelligible  in  themselves,  but  supposed 
to  be  prophetic  if  properly  interpreted.  Close  to, 
or  over  the  cavern,  the  Temple  of  Delphi  was 
built,  to  which  was  attached  a  priestess  called 
a  Fythoims,  and  afterwards  a  second  and  a  third, 


as  the  business  increased.  Her  duty  was,  at 
particular  times,  or  on  momentous  occasions,  to  sit 
upon  a  tri^jod  or  three-legged  seat,  placed  directly 
over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  to  inhale  its 
vapour.  This  threw  the  Pythoness  into  painful 
convulsions,  and  caused  her  to  utter  wild  and  inco- 
herent ravings.  The  priests  or  attendants  of  the 
temple  combined  or  translated  these  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  a  show  of  being  a  response  to 
the  inquiry  or  questions  ;  but  at  the  same  time  with 
such  an  enigmatical  or  double  meaning  as  to  pre- 
vent the  oracle  from  being  discredited  by  a  result 
opposite  to  that  foretold,  or  understood  to  be 
meant. 

The  Delphic  oracle  was  a  povjer  in  Greece,  in- 
fluencing its  states  and  numerous  colonies,  in  war 
and  peace,  in  laws  and  politics.  No  important 
measures  were  resolved  upon  without  consulting 
the  Pythoness.  Those  who  directed  her  responses 
may  be  regarded  as  having  had,  in  some  measure, 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  their  hands.  A  council 
(called  the  Amphictyonic  Council  from  the  name  of 
its  founder)  was  established  at  a  very  early  period, 
consisting  of  two  deputies  from  each  of  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Greece,  under  whose  protection  the 
oracle  was  placed,  that  it  might  be  thereby,  as  well 
as  by  its  sacred  character,  secured  against  spoliation 
in  time  of  war.  Its  temple  was  enriched  by  gifts  and 
presents  from  kings  and  princes,  as  well  as  private 
persons,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  statues, 
vases,  crowns,  shields,  and  other  like  articles,  made 
of  gold  or  silver,  the  value  of  which  was  almost  fabu- 
lous. The  tenij)le  was,  however,  repeatedly  plun- 
dered ;  and  when  the  Roman  Emperor  Nero  paid  it 
a  visit,  in  place  of  the  statues  of  gold  and  silver, 
those  he  found  were  of  brass,  but  said  to  have  been 
five  hundred  in  number,  which  he  carried  to  Rome. 

The  oracle,  or  cave,  of  Trophonius,  in  Boeotia, 
was  also  celebrated.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cave 
was  a  small  cavern,  wherein  those  who  entered 
were  said  to  have  lost  their  memory,  but  saw  and 
heard  wonderful  things,  and  had  futurity  revealed 
to  them.  Allusion  is  made  to  this  in  the  Spectator. 
The  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Branchidse,  near 
Miletus,  was  also  very  ancient,  and  in  great  repute. 
After  being  plundered  and  burnt  by  Xerxes,  it 
was  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence ;  but  was  again 
destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  town  of 
Claros,  in  Ionia,  had  also  its  oracle.  Besides  these, 
there  were  many  others  throughout  Greece  and  her 
colonies.  Historians,  whose  veracity  is  unques- 
tioned, mention  many  celebrated  men  who  resorted 
to  them  for  direction  in  their  enterprises.  But 
Demosthenes,  the  great  Athenian  orator,  not  only 
suspected,  but  had  the  boldness  openly  to  declare 
that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  bribed  by  Philip, 
King  of  Macedon,  saying  that  it  Fhilippised. 

The  Roman  Emperor  Trajan  being,  it  is.  to  be 
presumed,  somewhat  sceptical  regarding  the  truth 
of  oracles,  sent  a  sealed  letter  to  tlie  oracle  at 
Heliopolis,  in  which  he  had  v/ritten  nothing,  and 
demanded  an  answer  without  its  being  opened. 
The  oracle'  returned  a  folded  and  sealed  paper 
contaijiing  no  writing,  and  the  Emperor  was  amazed 
at  the  result  ;  but  it  will  scarcel}^  be  believed  that 
this  arose  from  any  supernatural  knowledge,  where 
so  many  other  ways  existed  of  ascertainmg  the 
nature  of  the  Emperor's  missive. 

Some  of  the  Greeks  derided  the  prevailing  super- 
stition.   Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  dis- 
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robed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  of  a  rich 
golden  mantle,  and  substituted  a  woollen  one,  with 
the  remark,  that  the  other  was  too  heavy  in  summer 
and  too  cold  in  winter.  He  also  took  away  the 
golden  beard  of  Esculapius,  the  great  physician, 
saying  it  was  absurd  for  the  son  to  have  a  beard 
when  his  father  had  none.  He  likewise  robbed 
the  temples  of  the  golden  cups  and  coronets  which 
were  in  the  extended  hands  of  the  statues,  alleging 
that  he  did  not  take  but  receive  them,  and  it  would 
be  folly  not  to  accept  the  good  gifts  which  the 
gods  were  offering  with  outstretched  hands. 

Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  (whose  riches  were  pro- 
verbial), when  about  to  make  war  against  Cyrus, 
king  of  Media  and  Persia  with  a  vast  army,  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  the  am- 
biguous answer,  that  he  might  consider  himself  in 
danger  when  the  Medes  had  a  mule'  to  reign  over 
them  ;  and  that  when  he  crossed  the  river  Halys 
to  encounter  them,  a  great  empire  would  be  cle- 
stroyed.  Proceeding  on  his  expedition,  he  was 
defeated,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  oracle,  upon 
being  reproached  for  deceiving  him,  after  the  rich 
gifts  he  had  bestowed,  excused  the  predictions, 
by  explaining  that  the  mule  was  Cyrus,  whose 
father  was  a  Persian,  and  his  mother  a  Mede  ;  and 
that  the  empire  destroyed  was  his  own. 

Well  might  Croesus  have  exclaimed,  in  the 
words  of  Macbeth  to  the  witches  : — ■ 

"  And  be  those  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed 
That  palter  to  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hoj)e." 

Omens,  as  well  as  oracles,  were  believed  in  and 
acted  upon,  as  evidencing  the  will  of  the  gods. 
When  Smerdis,  the  Magian  (the  Artaxerxes  of 
Scripture),  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Persia, 
was  assassinated,  the  nobles,  in  proceeding  to  elect 
a  king,  agreed  that  they  would  meet  at  a  certain 
place  on  horseback,  at  sunrise,  and  that  he  whose 
horse  first  neighed  should  be  king.  By  a  device  of 
Cyrus'  groom,  his  horse,  when  it  reached  the  place, 
commenced  neighing.  The  omen  was  accepted  as 
from  the  sun,  the  god  of  the  Persians.  Cyrus  was 
saluted  king,  and  placed  on  the  throne. 

Shortly  after  Eome  was  founded  (seven  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era),  four  Augurs,  from 
the  highest  class  of  the  people,  were  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  sacrifices 
and  consult  the  will  of  the.  gods,  by  augury  and 
divination.  Four  Vestal  Virgins  were  also  appointed 
to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  in  the  Temple  of 
Vesta ;  and  four  priests  or  Pontiffs,  besides  a 
superior,  styled  Pontifex  maximus  (the  chief  Pon- 
tiff), to  take  charge  of  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  of  religious  observances  and  ceremonies. 

Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Tarquin,  the  Sibyl- 
line books  were  introduced,  and  their  contents 
came  to  be  considered  oracular  or  prophetical.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Cumoe,  in 
Campania.  But  the  story  of  their  being  obtained 
is  told  by  Roman  historians  to  this  effect  :  It  is  re- 
lated that  a  strange  woman  came  to  Tarquin,  ofl'er- 
ingto  sell  him  nine  books  ;  that  he  having  declined 
to  purchase,  she  went  away  and  burned  three  of 
the  books  ;  she  returned  and  asked  the  original 
price  for  those  remaining.  Tarquin  having  again  re- 
fused to  become  the  purchaser,  three  others  of  the 


books  were  buTnt.  The  woman  returned  with  the 
three  still  remaining,  and  demanded  the  same  price 
she  had  asked  for  the  whole.  This  seemed  so 
strange  that  the  augurs  were  consulted,  who  ad- 
vised that  the  books  should  by  all  means  be  pur- 
chased, as  they  were  the  books  of  the  Sibyl,  and 
contained  revelations  of  the  greatest  importance. 
They  were  secured,  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  two 
persons  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them, 
called  the  Duumviri. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  or  leaves,  were  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  the  prophecies  contained  in 
them  referring  to  one  who  should  come  and  reign 
on  the  earth,  related  to  our  Lord.  But,  although 
those  books  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Romans,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  meaning 
was  understood. 

Roman  historians  relate  the  following  story.  On 
one  occasion,  Avhen  Tarquin  was  preparing  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  in  his  palace,  a  huge  snake  came  forth 
and  seized  the  flesh  of  the  offering.  Distrusting 
the  power  of  his  own  augurs  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  such  an  awful  event,  Tarquin  sent  his  two 
sons,  with  rich  presents,  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  They  were  accompanied  by  his  sister's 
son,  Lucius  Junius,  surnamed  Brutus,  from  his 
feigning  himself  imbecile,  to  avoid  being  sus- 
pected of  rivalry  with  Tarquin's  family,  for  which 
cause  his  brother  had  been  put  to  death.  The 
oracle  predicted  that  Tarquin  would  lose  the  royal 
dignity  v/hen  a  dog  should  speak  with  a  human 
voice.  And  being  further  questioned  who  should 
succeed  him,  the  priestess  answered,  he  who  shall 
first  kiss  his  mother.  Upon  leaving  the  temple, 
Brutus  took  occasion,  unperceived,  to  kiss  the  earth, 
the  mother  of  all,  which  he  interpreted  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle.  Afterwards  he  joined  in  ex- 
pelling the  Tarquins,  and  was  himself  chosen  one  of 
the  two  Roman  Consuls  in  whom  the  sovereign  power 
was  vested.  Thus  was  the  second  response  of  the 
oracle  fulfilled — Brutus,  who  had  been  considered 
little  better  than  a  dog,  having  spoken  with  a 
man's  voice.  The  story  might  have  been  im- 
proved, if  the  oracle  had  predicted  that  one  of 
Tarquin's  sons  would,  like  a  serpent,  sting  the  wife 
of  his  friend  CoUatinus  (the  chaste  Lucretia),  and 
lead  to  the  catastrophe  which  ensued.  That  por- 
tion of  the  history,  whether  true  or  false,  has  been 
often  told. 

A  great  many  instances  are  referred  to,  by 
heathen  writers,  of  the  fulfilment  of  predictions 
or  omens  ;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  these  were 
generally,  or  often,  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  only 
interpreted  according  to  the  events  after  they  had 
taken  place.  Such  are  the  prediction  to  Hamilcar, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  when  besieging  Syracuse, 
that  he  would  sup  in  that  city  the  foUowmg  day  ; 
which  he  did,  not  by  taking  the  town,  but  by  bemg 
himself  taken  prisoner  :  and  the  story  that  Cala- 
nas,  the  Indian,  when  led  to  execution,  foretold  to 
Alexander  the  Great  that  they  would  soon  meet 
again.  By  the  death  of  Alexander,  not  many 
davs  afterwards,  the  prophecv  was  held  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

Immediately  before  the  assassination  of  Juliiis 
Caesar,  the  Augur,  in  offering  a  sacrifice,  could 
find  no  heart  in  the  slain  animal,  which  was  held 
to  bode  evil  to  Caesar.  Shakspeare  seizes  on,  and 
thus  describes  the  incident  : — 
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Cocs. — What  say  the  Augurers  ? 
Serv. — They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to- 
day : 

Phickmg  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast." 

But  Cicero,  shortly  after  Caesar's  fall,  maintained, 
that  according  to  physical  laws,  the  animal  could 
not  have  existed  without  a  heart.  He  also  refuted 
and  denied  the  truth  of  the  numerous  predictions 
upon  which  reliance  had  been  placed.  After  his 
time  (one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era), 
the  belief  in  divination  declined,  although  to  satisfy 
the  common  people,  who  were  wedded  to  theii*  old 
customs,  augury  was  still  kept  up. 

During  the  Roman  conquest,  and  occupation  of 
great  part  of  Britain,  v/e  have  little  information 
regarding  the  religious  rites  then  practised  by  the 
natives  ;  and  none  before  that  period.  The  dark 
ages  ensued,  during  which  there  are  only  glimmer- 
ings of  our  national  history.  Probably  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Scotch  Druids,  before  and  for  some 
time  after  the  sixth  century,  resembled  that  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  other  heathen  nations.  Cicero 
mentions  that,  in  his  time,  the  Druids  in  Gaul 
were  diviners,  and  practised  augury  ;  and  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  one  of  their  chief  men,  who 
was  an  augur.  It  is  more  than  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Druids  in  this  country  were  addicted 
to  the  same  superstition  as  their  brethren  in 
France, 

After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scot- 
land, divination  by  astrology,  and  other  means, 
was  not  forbidden  by  the  religion,  nor  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  was  much  studied 
and  practised.  This  may  at  least  be  inferred  from 
the  following  biographical  notices  of  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  astrologers  who  lived,  and  were 
admired  and  honoured,  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. , 

Michael  Scot  of  Balwirie,  called  the  Wizard, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  After  studying  at  home,  he 
went  to  France  and  Germany,  and  afterwards  to 
England,  whence  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1291. 
He  w^as  very  skilled  in  all  the  medical  knowledge 
of  the  time,  and  also  in  the  sciences  then  studied, 
of  Alchymy,  Astrology,  Physiognomy,  and  Chiro- 
mancy. Of  these  he  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
addicted  to  Horoscopy,  or  divining  by  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  common  people  believed  that  he  also 
practised  magic  and  necromancy,  and  many  stories 
were  long  current  of  the  wonders  he  performed  by 
the  aid  of  demons  or  evil  sjDirits  ;  such  as  cleaving 
the  Eildon  Hills  into  three,  and  similar  exploits. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  of  Ercildoun  (Earlston), 
lived  in  the  same  age  as  Michael  Scot — the 
thirteenth  century — and  died  previous  to  1299.  He 
was  greatly  celebrated  as  a  seer,  or  soothsayer^,  and 
also  as  a  poet.  From  Eildon  Treestone  he  was  said 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  queen  of  the 
fairies,  and  not  to  have  returned  for  seven  years. 
His  poetry  and  predictions  have  suffered  so  many 
interpolations  and  alterations  at  successive  periods, 
to  adapt  them  to  the  times,  that  scarcely  any  part 
of  what  is  preserved  can  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Borders,"  fully  explains  this.  The  ruins  of 
Rhymer's  Tower,  upon  Leader  Water,  near  Earl- 


ston, are  still  to  be  seen,  and  many  of  his  predic- 
tions, generally  in  metrical  couplets,  are  Btill 
quoted. 

William  Shevaz,  of  Aberdeen,  a  noted  astrologer' 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during  the  reign  of 
James  IH.  was  promoted  to  the  Archbislioprick  of 
St.  Andrews,  through  humouring  the  king  and" 
nobility  with  astrological  predictions.  His  Ma- 
jesty and  court  are  said  to  have  been  firm  be- 
lievers and  ardent  patrons  of  the  science,  in  which 
Shevaz  was  proficient.  He  predicted  that  the 
king  Avas  in  danger  from  his  nearest  relations  and 
other  friends.  The  Archbishop  knew  this  and" 
other  Court  secrets,  not  from  the  stars,  but  from 
correspondence  of  disaffected  noBles,  with  whom 
he  latterly  and  openly  took  part  ;  and  when  the 
king  w^as  imprisoned  for  several  months  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  Archbishop  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Governors,  or  Council  for  manag- 
ing the  kingdom.  Shevaz,  notwithstanding  his 
treachery,  died  in  peace  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1496, 
and  was  buried  in  front  of  the  high  altar  of  the 
Cathedral. 

Times  and  manners  change.  Divination  by 
astrology  and  other  means  lost  favour  with  the 
public.  But  a  new,  strong,  and  pervading  belief  in 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  necromancy  came  to  possess 
men's  minds,  and,  in  its  consequences,  was  followed 
by  cruelty  almost  incredible.  Witchcraft  and  de- 
monologie  do  not  necessarily  and  always  include 
divination  ;  but  are  cognate  branches  of  the  same 
pretended  supernatural  power  and  agency  ;  and  it 
appears  not  to  be  out  of  place  to  take  n(5tice  here 
of  the  popular  superstition  and  mania  which  pre- 
vailed at  one  time  regarding  witches. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  a  most 
extraordinary  belief  and  delusion  regarding  witch- 
craft arose  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  not  merely  hundreds,  but 
thousands,  of  those  accused  of  being  witches  were 
condemned  and  burnt.  In  many  instances  the 
accusation  was  preferred  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  a  handle  for  suppressing  heresy  ;  but,  as  the 
Reformation  proceeded,  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  became  as  great  witch-burners  as  the 
Romanists  ;  so  thoroughly  was  the  public  mind 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  the  existence  of 
witchcraft  was  warranted  by  Scripture,  that  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  in  1485  and  1488,  issued  a  terrible 
manifesto  and  Bull,  calling  on  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  rescue  the  Church  from  the  arts  of 
Satan.  The  excitement  on  the  subject  increased 
and  spread.  A  class  of  men  arose  wdio  devoted 
their  lives  to  discover  and  burn  witches.  Those 
suspected  were  examined  by  torture,  and  upon 
questions  of  the  most  absurd  and  disgusting 
nature.  Successive  Popes  issued  new  bulls,  with 
powers  to  hunt  out  and  destroy  all  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  league  with  the  dcAdl.  To  this, 
kings,  parliaments,  and  councils  lent  their  aid. 
Everywhere  fires  burned  for  the  execution  of 
witches.  In  Geneva  alone,  500  "  Protestant  witches  " 
were  burnt ;  and  in  other  places  the  number  that 
perished  for  this  purely  imaginary  crime  Avas 
reckoned  by  thousands  ;  such  was  the  dreadful 
state  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

In  England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  .  Eliza- 
beth, an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1562 
against  Avitchcraft.  From  that  time  the  persecu- 
tion continued  for  more  than  120  years  in  England. 
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Many  of  the  trials  are 'of  an  extraordinary  nature ; 
but  it  would  be '  tedious  to  enter  into  tlie  par- 
ticulars. 

In  Scotland,  iuunediately  after  the  Eeformation, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  on  4th  June, 
1563,  the-preamble  of  which  bears  that  the  Queen 
and  Parliament  were  informed  of  the  heavy  and 
abominable  superstition  used  by  divers  of  the 
lieges,  of  this  realm,  by  using  of  witchcraft,  sor- 
cery, and  necromancy,  and  credence  given  thereto 
in  times  bygone.  Upon  this  (unproved)  informa- 
tion,, the  act  "  statutes  and  ordains  that  no  person 
or  persons  shall  take  on  hand  to  use  any  manner  of 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  necromancy,  nor  give  them- 
selves forth  to  have  any  such  craft  or  knowledge — 
therethrough  abusing  the  people  ;  nor  that  no 
person  seek  any  help,  response,  or  consultation  at 
any  such  users  or  abusers  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or 
necromancy,  uticler  the- pain  of  death;  as  well  to 
be  executed  against  the  user,  abuser,  as  the  seeker 
of  such  response  or  consultation." 

What  a  contrast  this  presents  to  the  reformation 
of  the  national  religion,  as  well  as  of  its  civil 
polity  or  government !  Who  could  have  supposed 
that  the  astute  leaders,  both  lay  and  clerical,  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
would  have  believed  in  witchcraft  and  magic  ? 

Death  to  the  witches  was  not  an  idle  threat  ;  it 
became  a  sad  reality.  The  Act  of  Parliament  was 
used  to  strike  and  pimish  at  once,  rather  than  to 
deter  or  repress  for  the  future.  The  parties  guilty, 
or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  suspected,  when  sane, 
found  no  judge  or  assize  willing  to  believe  their 
denial ;  and  when  insane,  found  no  one  to  pity  and 
absolve  them  on  accoimt  of  their  vaui  delusions. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  tortured  into  confes- 
sion, and  every  means  was  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  victims,  and  procuring  their 
condemnation. 

During  Mary's  reign,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, in  James's  minority,  the  comitry  was  greatly 
distracted,  and  the  act  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  often  put  in  force.  In  1576,  the  first  fully 
reported  case  of  a  remarkable  trial  took  place,  that 
of  Bessie  Dimlop  of  L}Tie,  in  A}Tshire,  for  using 
of  "sorcery,  %vitchcraft,  and  incantation."  She 
was  examined,  and  made  a  declaration  or  confes- 
sion that  one  Thom  Reid  had  appeared  to  her  at 
sundry  times,  and  made  revelations  to  her  regard- 
ing the  sickness  of  her  husband  and  child,  and 
many  other  things,  including  the  virtues  of  certain 
herbs  in  caring  sickness,  and  the  discovery  of  lost 
or  stolen  articles  ;  the  whole  being  evidently  the 
fancies  of  a  disordered  brain.  She  was  found 
guilty  upon  her  own  confession  and  burnt — Pit- 
cairn's  Reports  of  Criminal  Trials. 

After  James  assumed  the  government,  he  fol- 
lowed out  the  act  rigorously,  and  many  poor 
wretches  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  In  1588, 
Alison  Pearson,  in  Byrehill,  was  tried  under  a 
similar  charge  to  that  against  Bessie  Dunlop,  and 
convicted  by  an  assize  of  having  been  in  Elfland 
with  the  fames,  and  of  professing  to  cure  diseases, 
which  she  had  learned  to  do  from  her  cousin  Wil- 
liam Sympson,  a  great  scholar  and  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  Edinburgh.  Among  other  patients,  she 
had  prescribed  for  Patrick  Adamson,  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  for  whom  she  prepared  a  draught,  a 
quart  of  which  he  drank  at  two  draughts.  It  in- 
cluded, among  other  things,  Claret  wine,  and  with 


it  she  gave  him  a  sodden  fowl.  It  is  not  said  that 
his  grace  was  anything  the  worse  for  this,  but  the 
crime  consisted  in  her  ignorantly  believing  that  he 
would  be  better  for  it  ;  and  she  was  convicted  and 
burnt  accordingly. 

Pitcaim  has  preserved  what  is  called  a  "  true 
discoiu'se  "  of  the  apprehension  of  simdry  witches 
lately  taken,  whereof  some  were  executed  ;  with  a 
recital  of  their  examinations  in  the  presence  of  the 
King's  Majesty  (1591-1592).  It  seems  probable 
that  this  narrative  was  drawn  up,  or  so  far  edited, 
by  the  King  himself,  as  it  bears  marks  of  his 
style.  It  commences  with  mention  of  a  servant 
girl,  called  Geilles  Duncan,  living  in  Tranent,  who 
took  in  hand  to  work  cures  of  sickness,  and  per- 
formed many  that  were  supposed  miraculous.  Her 
master  being  suspicious  that  she  used  uu lawful 
means,  and  very  inquisitive  on  the  subject,  "  to 
the  intent  that  he  might  find  out  the  truth,  did, 
with  the  help  of  others,  torment  her  with  the 
'  pilliwinks '  (thumb-screws),  and  by  binding  or 
wrenching  her  head  with  a  cord  or  rope,  both  most 
cruel  tortures,  yet  she  would  not  confess  ;  where- 
upon, by  diligent  search,  they  found  the  Devil's 
mark  on  the  lore  part  of  her  throat,  and  she  then 
confessed  that  what  she  did  was  of  the  Devil 
and  by  witchcraft."  After  being  imprisoned,  she 
denounced  as  witches  a  great  number  of  persons, 
men  and  women,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  among 
others,  Agnes  Sampson,  residing  in  Haddington, 
and  John  Cunningham,  other^vise  called  Doctor 
Fian,  schoolmaster  at  Saltpans,  near  Tranent. 

Agnes  Sampson,  being  the  eldest  witch,  was 
brought  to  Holyrodd  House  before  his  Majesty 
and  sundry  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  where  she 
was  strictly  examined,  but  aU  the  persuasions  of 
the  King's  Majesty,  with  the  rest  of  his  Council, 
used  to  her,  might  not  provoke  or  induce  her  to 
confess  anything,  but  she  stood  stifly  in  the  denial 
of  all  that  was  laid  to  her  charge  ;  whereupon  they 
caused  her  to  be  conveyed  to  jDrison,  there  to 
receive  such  torture  as  hath  been  provided  for 
witches."  Her  head  was  drawn,  or  as  it  is  said, 
"  thra-wn  round  with  a  rope,"  being  a  pain  most 
gricA^ous  ;  under  which  she  continued  for  almost 
one  hour,  without  confessing  anything,  until  the 
Devil's  mark  was  found  upon  her,  and  then  she 
confessed  ichatever  ivas  demanded  of  her,  implicat- 
ing also  many  other  persons  suspected  of  being 
witches.  She  was  then  again  brought  before  the 
King's  Majesty  and  Council,  and  confessed  that  on 
the  night  of  All- Hallow-Even,  she,  with  two  hun- 
dred witches,  went  to  sea,  each  one  in  a  riddle,  or 
sieve,  with  flagons  of  wine,  making  merry  and 
drinking,  landing  at  the  kirk  of  North  Berwick, 
where  they  took  hands-round  and  danced,  all 
singing— 

' '  Cummer  go  ye  before,  cummer  go  ye  ; 
Gif  ye  Avill  not  go  before,  cummer  let  me 

and  that  Geilles  Duncan  went  before,  playing  on  a 
Jew's  harp,  till  they  entered  the  kirk. 

The  narrative  states  that  "these  confessions 
made  the  kmg  in  a  wonderful  admiration,  and  he 
sent  for  the  said  Geilles  Duncan,  who,  upon  the 
like  trump,  did  play  the  said  dance  before  the 
King  s  Majesty ;  who,  in  respect  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  matters,  took  great  delight  to  be  present 
at  their  examinations^ 

To  gratify  this  inordinate  curiosity  and  credulity, 
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Agnes  Sampson  confessed  impossible  and  incre- 
dible things,  mixed  up  with  what  may  pass  either 
for  a  quiet  piece  of  satire,  or  perhaps  rather  of 
flattery  of  His  Majesty — such  as  the  following  : — 
"At  which  time  the  witches  demanded  of  the 
Devil  why  he  did  bear  such  hatred  to  the  king  ? 
who  answered,  by  reason  the  king  is  the  greatest 
enemy  he  hath  in  the  world."  The  confession 
refers  to  a  black  toad,  whereof  she  had  collected 
the  venom,  by  means  of  which,  and  a  part  of  His 
Majesty's  linen,  she  could  have  bewitched  the  king 
to  death  ;  also,  that  when  His  Majesty  was.  in 
Denmark,  she  caused  his  ship  to  have  a  contrary 
wind,  while  the  other  vessels  had  a  good  wind, 
which  His  Majesty  acknov/ledged  ;  "and  further, 
the  said  witch  declared  that  His  Majesty  had  never 
come,  safely,  from  the  sea,  if  his  faith  had  not  pre- 
vailed above  their  intentions."  It  is  probable  that 
this  flattery  saved  her  life,  for  it  is  not  said  she 
was  "  doomed." 

One  of  the  most  cruel  cases  was  that  of  John 
Cunninghame,  called  Doctor  Fian,  who  appears  to 
have  been  an  educated  man,  who  was  tried,  if 
it  could  be  called  a  trial,  in  1591.  First  he  was 
tortured  by  thrawing  his  head,  whereat  he  would 
confess  nothing.  Second,  he  was  advised  by  fair 
means  to  confess,  but  that  prevailed  as  little. 
"  Lastly,  he  was  put  to  the  most  severe  and  cruel 
pain  in  the  world,  called  '  the  Boots  ; '  who,  after 
he  had  received  three  strokes,  was  asked  if  he 
would  confess,  but  his  tongue  would  not  serve  him 
to  s'pcalc;  in  respect  whereof  the  rest  of  the  witches 
willed  to  search  his  tongue,  under  which  was  found 
two  pins  thrust  up  to  the  head;  whereupon  the 
witches  did  say,  now  is  the  charm  stinted,  and 
showed  that  those  charmed  pins  were  the  cause  he 
could  not  confess  anything.  Then  was  he  imme- 
diately released  of  the  boots,  brought  before  the 
king,  his  confession  was  taken,  and  his  own  hand 
willinghj  set  thereto  !"  The  confession  is  then 
given,  and  contains  the  most  disgusting,  ridiculous, 
and  incredible  statements  that  could  possibly  have 
been  invented,  as  they  seem  to  have  been,  and  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  accused,  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  a  morbid  craving  for  revelations  of 
impure  and  forbidden  actions. 

The  day  following  this  confession.  Doctor  Fian 
(being  in  prison)  continued  "very  solitary,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  care  of  his  soul,  and  would 
call  upon  God,  showing  himself  penitent  for  his 
wicked  life  ;  nevertheless,  the  same  night  he  found 
means  to  steal  the  key  of  the  prison  door,  Avhich 
in  the  night  he  opened,  and  fled  away  to  the  Salt- 
pans, where  he  was  always  resident,  and  first 
apprehended."  The  king  caused  hot  and  hard 
pursuit,  and  he  v/as  again  taken,  and  re-examined 
before  His  Majesty,  when  he  recanted  the  con- 
fession which  he  had  made  under  torture.  The 
conclusion,  v/hich  is  indeed  heart-rending,  is  told 
as  follows  : — "  Whereupon,  the  King's  Majesty, 
perceiving  his  stubborn  wilfulness,  conceived  and 
imagined  that  in  the  time  of  his  absence  he  had 
entered  into  new  conference  and  league  with  the 
Devil,  his  master,  and  that  he  had  been  again 
newly  marked,  for  which  he  was  narrowly  searched, 
yet  it  could  not  in  any  way  be  found  ;  yet,  for 
more  trial  of  him.  to  make  him  confess,  he  was 
commanded  to  have  a  most  strange  torment,  which 
was  done  in  the  following  manner.  His  nails 
upon  all  his  fingers  were  riven,  and  pulled  ofi*  with 


an  instrument  called  called  in  Scottish  a  Turkas, 
which  in  England  we  call  a  pair  of  pincers,*  and 
under  every  nail  there  was  thrust  in  two  needles 
over  even  up  to  the  heads.  At  all  which  torments 
notwithstanding,  the  doctor  never  shrunk  any 
whit  ;  neither  would  he  then  confess  it  the  sooner 
for  all  the  tortures  inflicted  upon-  him.  Then  was 
he,  with  all  convenient  speed,  hy  commandment, 
conveyed  again  to  the  torment  of  the  boots,  where- 
in he  continued  a  long  time,  and  did  abide  so 
many  blows  in  them  that  his  legs  were  crushed  and 
beaten  together  as  small  as  might  be,  and  the  bones 
and  flesh  so  bruised  that  the  blood  and  marrow 
spouted  forth  in  great  abundance,  whereby  they  were 
made  unserviceable  for  ever.  And  notwithstanding 
all  these  grievous  pains  and  cruel  torments,  he  would 
not  confess  anything  ;  so  deeply  had  the  Devil 
entered  into  his  heart,  that  he  utterly  denied  all 
that  which  he  before  avouched,  and  would  say 
nothing  thereunto  but  this — that  what  he  had . 
done  and  said  before  was  only  done  and  said  for 
fear  of  pains  which  he  had  endured." 

"  Upon  great  consideration,  therefore,  taken  by 
the  King's  Majesty  and  his  Council,  as  well  for  the 
due  execution  of  justice  upon  such  detestable 
malefactors,  as  also  for  example's  sake,  to  remain  a 
terror  to  all  others  hereafter  that  shall  attempt  to 
deal  in  the  like  wicked  and  ungodly  actions  as 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  conjuration,  and  the  like,  the 
said  Doctor  Fian  was  soon  after  arraigned,  con- 
demned, and  adjudged  by  the  law  to  die,  and  then 
to  be  burned  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  pro- 
vided on  that  behalf.  Whereupon  he  was  put  into 
a  cart,  and  being  first  strangled,  he  was  imme- 
diately put  into  a  great  fire,  being  ready  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  there  burned  on  the  Castle 
Hill  of  Edinburgh,  on  a  Saturday  in  the  end  of 
January  last  past,  1591." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  the  like 
barbarity : — 

Alison  Balfour,  condemned  and  executed  at 
Kirkwall,  in  1594,  at  the  place  of  her  execution, 
made  the  following  declaration  : — "  That  the  time 
of  her  first  deposition  (confession  of  using  witch- 
craft) she  was  tortured  diverse  and  several  times  in 
the  Caschielaws,  and  sundry  times  taken  out  of  the 
same  (almost)  dead,  and  out  of  all  remembrance 
either  of  good  or  evil  ;  as  likewise  her  guidman 
being  in  the  stocks,  her  son  tortured  in  the  boots, 
and  her  daughter  put  in  the  pilliwinks,  wherewith 
she  and  they  were  so  vexed  and  tormented,  that, 
partly  to  eschew  ane  greater  torment  and  punish- 
ment, and  upon  promise  of  her  life  and  good  deed 
by  the  said  parson  (of  Ropher) — falsely  against  her 
soul  and  conscience,  she  made  that  confession,  and 
no  otherwise  ;  for  whicli  she  asked  the  Lord  mercy 
and  forgiveness."  It  is  added- — "and  constantly 
died  thereat."  This  dying  declaration  availed 
nothing  to  the  poor  woman,  but  it  was  the  means 
of  saving  the  life  of  another  intended  victim  whom 
the  parson  had  made  her  accuse  in  her  agony. 

These  horrors  almost  take  away  our  breath,  and 
stop  the  current  of  our  thoughts.  They  were  not 
less  revolting  than  the  exhibitions  of  the  Eonian 
gladiators,  and  not  less  cruel  than  the  utmost- 
atrocities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Immediately  upon  James's  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  in  1603,  he  reprinted  in  London  a 
book  which  he  had  written  and  published  a  few 
years  before  in  Scotland,  upon  "  Demonologie.^^  In 
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-the  preface  he  states  as  his  reason  "  the  fearful 
abounding,  at  this  time,  in  this  country,  of  these 
detestable  slaves  of  the  Devil,  the  Witches  or  En- 
chanters." The  Treatise  is  divided  into  three 
books.  "  The  first  speakmg  of  magic  in  general, 
and  necromancy  in  special  ;  the  second  of  sorcery 
and  witchcraft  ;  and  the  third  contains  a  discourse 
of  all  these  kinds  of  spirits  and  spectres  that  ap- 
pears and  troubles  persons  ;  together  with  a  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  work.  '  My  intention  (says 
his  Majesty)  in  this  labour,  is  only  to  prove  two 
things  :  the  one,  that  such  devilish  arts  have  been 
and  are :  the  other,  what  exact  trial  and  severe 
punishment  they  merit.'"  His  Majesty  quotes 
Scripture,  to  prove  that  witches  have  been  ;  but, 
to  prove  their  present  existence,  contents  himself 
with  simply  referring  to  daily  experience  and  con- 
fessions. The  punishment  approved  of  is  death  ; 
"  generally  by  fire,"  as  "  water  refuses  to  receive 
into  her  bosom  those  who  have  shaken  off"  them  the 
sacred  water  of  baptism." 

The  Treatise  contains  a  chajDter  explaining  the 
two  forms  of  the  Devil's  visible  conversing  on  the 
earth — the  one  before,  the  other  since,  the  Eefor- 
mation — the  one  by  ghosts  and  spirits,  the  other 
by  the  unlawful  arts  treated  of.  The  conclusion 
upon  this  is — "  This  we  find  by  experience,  in  this 
Isle,  to  be  true,  for  we  know  more  ghosts  and 
spirits  were  seen  nor  tongue  can  tell,  in  the  time 
of  blind  Papistry  in  this  country,  where  now,  by 
the  contrary,  a  man  shall  scarcely  all  his  time  hear 
once  of  such  things  :  and  yet  unlawful  arts  were 
far  rarer  at  thPvt  time,  and  never  were  so  much 
heard  of  nor  so  rife  as  they  now  are."  The  reasons 
given  for  this  are,  that  "  different  sins  require 
difi^erent  punishment.  In  the  time  of  Papistry  our 
fathers  erred  grossly,  and  through  ignorance,  and 
in  the  mist  of  their  errors  the  Devil  walked  the 
more  familiarly  amongst  them.  By  the  contrary, 
we  now  being  sound  of  religion,  and  in  our  life 
rebelling  to  our  profession,  God  justly,  by  that  sin 
of  rebellion,  accuseth  our  life — so  wilfully  fighting 
against  our  profession." 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
persecutions  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  con- 
tinued, both  in  Scotland  and  England.  Many 
were  the  victims.  Few  of  the  accused  escaped. 
Where  there  was  a  lack  of  evidence,  torture  pro- 
cured confession ;  and  however  improbable,  or 
indeed  impossible,  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge, 
this  availed  nothing  ;  so  strong  at  the  time  v.-.  s  the 
prevailing  belief,  both  in  this  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  direct  personal  intercourse  with  the  Devil, 
from  whom  both  forbidden  knowledge,  and  the 
power  of  working  evil,  were  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived. After  the  Eestoration,  the  Privy  Council 
of  Scotland  issued  no  fewer  than  fourteen  separate 
commissions  for  the  trial  of  witches  in  1661  and 
1662.  In  England  eighteen  reputed  witches  Avere 
convicted  and  burnt  at  one  time  in  Sufi'olk,  on  27tli 
August,  1645,  several  more  in  the  county  of  Essex 
the  same  year,  and  three  others  in  the  county  of 
Devon  in  1682 — all  with  the  mere  semblance  of  a 
trial,  upon  incredible  evidence,  and  after  denial  by 
such  of  the  accused  as  were  sane,  or  who  did  not 
undergo  tortures.  In  several  instances  they  died 
like  martyrs,  expressing  their  full  belief  hi  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

In  1597,  in  Scotland,  the  remarkable  case  oc- 
curred of  a  young  girl,  Christian  Shaw,  daughter 


of  John  Shaw,  laird  of  Bargarron.  This  impostor 
devised  and  put  in  practice,  artifices  calculated  to 
make  the  superstitious  believe  that  she  was  under 
supernatural  influences.  She  put  out  of  her 
mouth  eggshells,  feathers,  bones,  crooked  j)ins,  &c., 
and  succeeded  in  impressing  all  who  saw  her  with 
the  belief  that  she  was  grievously  vexed  with  a 
devil.  She  pretended  to  hold  converse  with  unseen 
spirits,  as  if  they  were  present.  What  was  worse, 
she  maliciously  inculpated  a  number  of  persons, 
who  through  her  means  became  suspected  of  witch- 
craft. All  ranks  were  impressed  with  terror  and 
amazement.  The  clergy,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  she  was  engaged  in  spiritual  warfare  with  the 
Devil,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  engaged,  by 
rotation,  in  expiatory  offices  of  fasting  and  prayer 
with  the  family  of  Bargarron.  A  public  fast  was 
also  appointed  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
and  three  popular  clergymen  addressed  the  trem- 
bling multitudes  assembled,  adding  to  the  excite- 
ment by  proclaiming  the  advent  of  some  of  the 
woes  denounced  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  secular  arm  was  next  employed,  A  warrant 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  issued,  granting  com- 
mission to  Lord  Blantyre,  with  seven  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
to  interrogate  and  imprison  persons  suspected  of 
witchcraft,  and  to  '  examine  witnesses,  and  to 
report.  These  commissioners  represented  that 
there  were  twenty-four  persons,  male  and  female, 
suspected  and  accused  of  witchcraft,  of  whom  one 
was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  another  a  boy  of  not 
twelve  years  of  age.  A  new  commission  was 
issued,  appointing  most  of  the  former,  with  addi- 
tional commissioners,  to  take  trial,  and  do  justice 
upon  the  persons  pointed  out.  The  commissioners 
spent  some  time  in  examining  witnesses,  who 
swore  that  certain  things  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
accused,  could  not  have  proceeded  from  natural 
causes.  Five  of  the  accused  made  confession,  but 
under  what  treatment  does  not  appear.  The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  charged  the  jury,  that 
if  they  acquitted  the  prisoners  they  would  be 
accessory  to  all  the  blasphemies,  apostasies,  mur- 
ders, &c.  whereof  the  accused  should  thereafter  be 
guilty.  After  six  hours'  deliberation,  seven  of  the 
miserable  victims  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1735  that  the  cruel  laws 
against  witchcraft  and  allowing  torture  were 
abolished  by  a  British  statute.  The  last  conviction 
for  witchcraft  in  Scotland  was  in  1722. 

The  trials  in  Scotland  took  place  before  judges 
of  eminence,  were  conducted  for  the  Crown,  and 
sometimes  opposed  for  the  accused  by  eminent 
lawyers.  So  iniquitous  was  the  procedure,  that  no 
proof  contrary  to  the  libel  or  indictment  w\as 
allowed  to  the  panel.  Such  legal  murder  would  be 
incredible,  if  not  proved,  as  it  is,  by  the  records  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  What  is  almost 
equally  remarkable  is  the  fact  that,  while  these 
legal  enormities  were  being  perpetrated,  the  judges 
and  lawyers  of  the  time  were  engaged  in  improving 
our  jurisprudence,  and  procured  the  passing  of 
many  Acts  of  Parliament  of  a  beneficial  nature, 
which  still  remain  on  the  statute-book,  and  form 
the  foundation  of  our  present  law  in  many  instances. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile  gross  super- 
stition and  intolerant  bigotry  with  enlightened 
progress  in  legal  reforms  ;  yet  here  we  see  them 
side  by  side. 
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It  is  a  great  relief,  and  like  passing  from  dark- 
ness to  liglit,  to  turn  from  tlie  scenes  before  de- 
scribed, to  more  modern  and  harmless  displays, 
oftentimes  in  pretence  or  in  jest,  of  belief  in  the 
exercise  or  possession  of  powers  which  not  very 
long  ago  would  have  been  treated  as  a  stern  reality, 
and  punished  accordingly.  Spaewives,  fortune- 
tellers, and  witches  are  no  longer  burnt  ;  and, 
although  punishable  in  a  slighter  degree,  they  still 
minister  to  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  and  of 
those  who  have  a  hankering  after  the  preternatural. 
Instances  of  this  are  constantly  occurring. 

The  GyiDsies  (as  was  to  be  expected  from  their 
supposed  Egyj)tian  descent)  have  always  been 
prominent  as  fortune-tellers.  In  "  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  or  the  Gypsy's  Prophecy,"  this  trait  is  brought 
out  in  the  character  of  Meg  Merrilees  ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  old  ballad  describing  the  elopement  of 
Lady  Cassillis  with  John  Faa,  King  of  the  Gypsies, 
the  fair  lady's  flight  with  the  comely  gypsy  is 
accounted  for  by  the  then  current  belief  in  the 
power  to  exercise  charms  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  the  Gypsies,  who 

"  Threw  their  glamour  o'er  her." 

Until  of  late  years,  and  perhaps  still  in  some 
places,  and  among  the  ignorant  and  credulous, 
diseases  among  cattle,  and  also  any  events  for 
which  they  could  not  readily  find  a  reason,  were 
ascribed  to  witchcraft.  This  formed  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  their  difficulties,  and  sometimes  helped  to 
conceal  where  the  fault  lay.  It  was  easy  to  say, 
"  Oh,  it  is  bewitched."  The  following  instance, 
which  is  perfectly  true,  may  suffice  as  an  example  : 
— On  one  occasion,  a  servant  in  churning  was  long 
in  obtaining  the  expected  butter ;  and  a  wise 
woman  having  happened  to  come  in,  at  once  de- 
clared that  the  churn  and  its  contents  were  be- 
witched, but  she  could  provide  a  cure.  Upon  this, 
she  went  out,  cut  a  branch  from  a  mountain  ash, 
and  23ut  it  with  some  red  worsted  thread,  into  the 
churn,  gravely  addmg  : — ■ 

* '  Eowan  tree,  and  red  thread, 
Put  the  witches  to  their  speed." 

The  charm  succeeded  in  spoiling  the  butter  v/hen 
the  churning  was  over. 

Burns'  Hallowe'en  contains  an  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  many  of  the  curious  modes  by  which  young 
men  and  women  in  his  time,  and  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  tried  to  divine  whether  they  were  to  be 
married,  and  to  whom.  The  means  resorted  to 
were  all  sim23le,  and  applicable  to  common  rustic 
life  ;  but  probably  had  their  origin  in  old  tradi- 
tions. By  the  burning  of  hazel  nuts,  among  other 
charms  used,  the  fates  of  lovers  were  decided.  If 
the  two  nuts  burned  away  together,  side  by  side, 
this  predicted  a  happy  married  life.  The  poet 
humorously  alludes  to  this  custom  : — 

"  Jean  slips  in  twa  wi  tentie  ee, 
Wha  'twas  she  wadua  tell, 
But  this  is  Jock,  and  this  is  me, 
She  says  in  to  hersel,"  &c. 

If  either  of  the  nuts  be  empty,  it  naturally  flies 
off",  and  disappoints  the  hopes  of  the  fortune- 
seeker.  Many  other  devices  are  noticed  as  being 
practised  on  AU-Hallow-Eve  ;  among  others,  dip- 
ping the  left  shirt  sleeve  in  a  running  spring  or 
rivulet  where  three  lairds'  lands  meet,  and  hanging 
it  up  before  a  fire  to  dry ;  whereupon  the  future 


husband  or  wife  will  appear  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as 
if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it. 

As  knowledge  spreads  delusions  disappear.  Thug 
it  is  that  many  traditional  sayings  and  omens  are 
fast  wearing  out.  In  England,  however,  a  hazel 
rod  is  still,  or  was  lately,  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  for  discovering  minerals,  or  what  is  con- 
tained under  ground  ;  and  in  Scotland  there  are 
still  many  lingering  traces  of  belief  in  omens,  or 
what  is  supposed  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky.  To 
meet  a  sow  or  an  ass,  when  first  walking  abroad  in 
the  morning,  forebodes  evil.  Magpies  are  ill-omened 
birds.  A  gentleman  who  had  this  feeling  remarked 
on  one  occasion  to  a  companion  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  such  folly,  "  Oh,  how  unlucky  to  see 
that  horrid  magpie  ;"  to  which  the  other  coolly  re- 
plied, "  that  it  was  indeed  unlucky  for  the  magpie 
to  be  seen  by  them,  as  he  would  shoot  it,"  which 
he  did.  In  plucking  the  merrythought  of  a  fowl 
to  determine  between  two  persons  who  is  first  to 
be  married,  the  loss  of  the  larger  half  is  a  sad  disap- 
pointment. To  upset  the  salt  is  a  very  evil  omen. 
Every  one  avoids  having  a  dinner  party  of  thirteen. 
Upon  this  vulgar  prejudice  it  has  been  wittily  and 
sarcastically  remarked  that  it  is  indeed  unlucky  to 
sit  down  to  table  with  thirteen  when  there  is  only 
dinner  for  twelve. 

Cases  of  gross  superstition,  belief  in  witchcraft, 
and  fortune-telling,  having  occurred  within  these 
few  years,  and  are  still  constantly  occurring  ;  while 
spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  and  electro-biology 
bid  fair  to  require  the  application  of  the  thumbi- 
hins  and  the  hoot  to  restrain  the  spiritualists.  But 
not  in  this  country,  or  in  Europe  only,  are  there 
remains  of  the  old  superstitious  belief  in  the  actual 
interference  of  demons,  or  the  devil,  ui  mundane 
aff'airs.  Late  travellers  have  found  that  it  exists 
amongst  almost  all  ignorant  and  barbarous  people. 
The  late  Captain  Speke  found  witches  and  sor- 
cerers there.  It  is,  therefore,  still  true,  as  it  ever 
has  been,  that  "  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty." 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  INSECTS. 

There  seems  to  be  ample  time  this  month  to 
consider  that  way  of  adding  species  to  our  collec- 
tion, which  we  found  was  better  than  procuring 
the  pup«  ;  better,  at  least,  as  far  as  gaining  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  pursuit  goes.  The  study 
of  the  larvoe,  of  our  British  Lepidoptera  has,  no 
doubt,  been  very  much  neglected ;  or,  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  not  entered  on.  As  for 
instance,  we  have  only  sixty-four  butterflies,  and 
yet  of  the  larv£e  of  these,  many  of  the  common 
species  are  barely  known.  This  paper  shall  say  a 
few  words  on  larva  breeding,  not,  by  any  means, 
exhausting  the  subject,  but,  rather,  only  touching 
on  it,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  induce  some  of  our  young 
readers  to  engage  in  it.  Here  let  me  say,  every 
fact  noticed  must  be  jotted  down,  so  that  the  life- 
history  of  an  insect,  when  all  its  phases  have  been 
observed,  may  be  fairly  written  out.  Take  care  of 
one  thing,  he  sure  of  each  fact.  If,  when  one  of  your 
larvae  changes  its  skin,  and  you  miss  it  from  the 
breeding  box,  don't  at  once  set  it  down  as  a  semi- 
cannibal,  unless  you  saw  it  devour  it  with  your  own 
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eyes.  Very  likely  it  did  so,  but  watch  for  the 
next  month  and  make  sure.  More  harm  has  been 
done'  to  science  by  unguarded  statements,  or, 
rather,  unverified  statements,  than  a  life  or  two 
devoted  to  the  science  would  rectify.  Nothing 
should  ever  be  asserted  on  paper  but  what  the 
miter  has  himself  experienced. 

Larv^a?,  then,  like  the  pupse,  are  to  be  found 
everyAvhere.  There  is  no  flower,  tree,  shrub,  or 
grass,  no,  nor  moss,  nor  stone  wall,  that  does  not 
supply  food  for  a  larva  of  some  sort  or  other.  The 
apple,  as  well  as  the  poppy-head,  the  cabbage,  as 
well  as  the  stone  wall,  afford  hunting-ground  for 
the  entomologist. 

First,  as  to  keeping  these  sometime-to-be  moths. 
Some  will  live  kept  in  any  way,  others  will  scarcely 
live  in  confinement  at  all.  My  plan  is  this  :  I 
take  in  the  autumn  a  number  of  flower-pots,  or 
empty  butter-firkins,  and  in  these  I  plant  those 
shrubs  and  grasses  which  I  think  I  shall  want 
most.  For  instance,  I  put  in  one  a  gooseberry-tree, 
in  another,  a  round-leaved  willow,  in  another, 
groundsel.  In  one  I  put  primroses,  in  another, 
nettles  (put  them  both  together  if  you  like,  the 
sweet  with  the  bitter),  for  those  that  feed  on  roots, 
and  they  are  a  numerous  family.  These  pots  are 
put  carefully  by  till  the  spring.  The  larvte  may 
be  collected  and  brought  home  separately  in  pill 
boxes  and  turned  on  their  food.  "But  a  small 
gooseberry  tree  or  pot  of  groundsel  will  soon  be 
eaten  up  if  I  put  all  my  larv£e  on  them."  Just  so  ; 
but  you  mustn't  put  them  all  on.  These  pots  are 
meant  for  those  species  that  are  very  foolish,  and 
have  a  stupid  way  of  refusing  their  food,  getting  a 
kind  of  measly  appearance,  and  then  dying.  You 
will  have  to  find  out  which  these  are  by  experi- 
ence ;  that  is,  by  having  some  and  watching  them 
die.  Over  these  pots  bend  some  willow  twigs,  and 
over  these  put  net  or  tarlatan,  fastened  down  round 
the  pot  with  elastic.  There  is  the  breeding-cage 
complete,  for  you  can  see  through  it  and  watch  the 
insects,  and  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  like  out 
of  doors.  The  Puss  Moths  all  have  a  silly  habit  of 
dying  in  confinement,  and  this  is  the  only  way  by 
which  they  can  be  induced  to  spin  up  and  yield 
their  mothships  as  specimens  for  the  cabinet. 

But,  as  it  is  most  difficult  to  rear  some  larva3,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  even  to  kill  others. 
Starve  them  as  much  as  you  like,  deprive  them  of 
space  and  fresh  air,  and  yet  they  thrive.  These 
should  be  treated  in  this  way  : — Take  any  sized  box 
— the  paper  ones  in  which  night-lights  are  sold 
will  do — or  the  boxes  in  which  things  are  sent 
home  from  the  milliner,  and  cut  out  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cover,  supplying  its  place  by  pasting 
over  rather  coarse  net.  The  food  may  be  laid  in 
the  box  ;  but,  if  you  have  any  pity  for  the  inmates, 
you  will  take  care  that  it  be  renewed  at  least  once 
a  day.  Though  some  of  these  hardy  larvDs  should 
properly  enter  the  earth  to  undergo  the  change  to 
the  pupa  state,  they  will  manage  equally  well 
under  the  remains  of  the  food  plant.  If  destined 
to  pass  the  winter  as  pupfe,  they  should  be  removed 
to  some  earth  a  few  clays  after  they  have  changed. 
In  other  cases,  it  will  be  best  to  lay  them  on  moss, 
and  cover  them  with  a  second  layer.  Do  not  be 
surprised  if  you  have  in  some  of  your  boxes  a  mis- 
cellaneous family  ;  to  find  some  of  them,  and  those 
always  the  rarest,  most  unaccountably  disappear. 
In  such  a  case,  watch  the  inmates,  and  you  will 


probably  see  some  chasing  and  seizing  on  the 
others,  and  then  without  the  slightest  compunc- 
tion devouring  them.  There  is  more  than  one 
cannibal  species  amongst  our  British  larvce,  but  the 
one  most  commonly  met  with  is  the  Satellite,  so 
called  from  a  bright  crescent-like  spot  on  each  fore- 
wing.  It  feeds  on  elm,  but  so  voracious  is  it  and 
fond  of  flesh,  that  it  will  hunt  its  cousins  to  the 
death,  when  it  has  but  just  fallen  into  the  net» 
placed  to  catch  it. 

There  is  great  difference  of  course  in  the  number 
of  the  larvae  we  obtain.  Of  some  species  we  may 
gather  many  hundreds  in  the  day  ;  of  others,  we 
may  not  see  a  specimen  in  a  whole  life.  Some, 
too,  come  to  the  eye  of  the  non-observer  much 
more  than  others.  One  there  is  that  we  all  see 
and  all  object  to,  especially  when  we  find  it  cooked 
to  a  turn  amongst  our  cabbage  or  cauliflov/er.  This 
is  the  larva  of  the  Cabbage  Moth  {M.  Brassicce).  It 
literally  swarms  in  every  garden,  and  if  the  cabbage 
bed  be  visited  at  night  with  a  lantern,  hundreds 
may  often  be  procured.  In  the  day-time  they 
retire  into  the  heart  of  the  cabbage,  and,  even  if 
the  cook  is  careful,  now  and  then  one  spoils  an  ap- 
petite at  dinner  time.  This  is  not  the  only  species 
though  that  riddles  our  cabbages.  The  two  White 
Butterflies  are  found  in  hundreds  on  all  the  varieties 
of  the  cabbage.  They  cannot  well  be  mistaken  : 
the  largest  is  conspicuous,  with  its  black  dots,  and 
a  hair  springing  from  each  ;  and  if  the  smaller  one, 
with  its  green  hue,  and  but  slight  yellow  streak  of 
spots  on  each  side,  and  yellow  line  along  the  back, 
does  try  to  hide  itself  by  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
leaf  almost  its  own  colour,  yet  enough  may  be 
taken  from  one  cabbage-bed  to  satisfy  any  collector. 

Do  not  be  surprised  if,  when  you  expect  butter- 
flies, you  get  them  minus  the  two  first  syllables  of 
their  name.  The  larvae  of  the  large  white  will 
frequently,  instead  of  going  into  jDupa,  become 
surrounded  with  a  number  of  egg-shaped  yellow 
cocoons.  These  are  nothing  more  than  the  pup?e 
of  a  little  parasitical  fly  that  feeds  on  the  body  of 
the  larva.  Watch  a  cabbage  and  you  will  see  one 
of  these  little  things  on  the  back  of  a  larva  ;  in 
goes  a  little  borer,  technically  called  the  oviijositor, 
and  close  on  it  follows  an  egg.  The  fly  moves,  and 
again  the  same  process,  till,  in  one  insect,  there 
will  be  as  many  as  thirty  eggs  placed.  These  soon 
hatch  and  feed  on  the  fatty  substance  which  is 
everywhere  around  them,  carefully  avoiding  the 
vitals,  till  such  time  as  the  pupa  state  is  coming  on. 
Then  they  eat  their  way  through  the  skin  of  the 
larvae,  spin  a  silken  cocoon,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
become  perfect  flies,  and  set  about  doing  just  what 
their  fathers  and  mothers  have  done.  Do  not  call 
these  yellow  things  "  caterpillars'  eggs"  any  more  ; 
they  are  a  species  of  Ichneumon  fly.  The  smaller 
White  Butterfly  is  subject  to  a  larger  sort  of  parasite, 
two  or  three  of  which  live  in  their  larval  state  on 
to  the  spring,  and  then  break  through  the  pupa, 
forming  a  hard  brown  case  for  themselves.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  they  eventually  destroy  the 
victim  in  which  they  have  fastened  themselves. 
Many  other  larvce,  those  of  our  rarer  moths  espe- 
cially, breed  some  species  of  Ichneumon,  and  Ave 
have  the  mortification  to  find  our  choicest  insects, 
about  which  we  have  taken  so  much  trouble,  pro- 
duce in  the  end  nothing  but  horrid  flies.  If  horrid 
they  are  of  great  use  though,  as  what  is  not 
amongst  the  things  of  creation  ]    They  help  to 
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keep  down  the  number  of  our  common  butterflies. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  and  our  little  birds — 0  ye 
farmers  who  hold  sparrow  clubs  and  such-like 
enormities  ! — we  should  have  again  a  plague  of  flies. 
All  our  vegetables,  some  of  our  sweetest  flowers, 
would  be  but  food  for  the  creeping  things  of  the 
earth ;  some  eatiug  at  the  foliage  above,  others 
gnawing  at  the  roots  beneath  the  ground. 

But  now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  finding 
the  larvffi  as  they  are  in  their  natural  state  on  their 
several  food  plants.  It  is  not  often  that  young 
people  carry  about  umbrellas  with  them  in  the 
country,  especially  on  fine  days  :  but  we  must  put 
up  with  impertinent  remarks,  and  when  we  go 
larva-hunting  shoulder  the  very  largest  we  can  get 
hold  of.  Spread  this  wide  open  under  a  bush  or 
limb  of  a  tree,  and  thrash  away  with  a  long  stout 
stick.  All  sorts  of  things  will  tumble  in  ;  spiders, 
beetles,  flies,  and  divers  larvie,  both  of  butterflies 
and  moths.  Gather  up  all  these  latter,  but  take 
care  to  put  them  in  boxes,  marked  vrith  the  name 
of  the  plant  on  which  it  has  fed.  A  large  table- 
cloth is  not  at  all  a  bad  thing  to  spread  under  the 
trees,  it  covers  more  ground  than  the  largest  um- 
brella. If  the  elm  and  thorn  boughs  are  beaten  in 
June,  they  will  render  hundreds  of  little  larvas  of  a 
green  colour.  These  are  the  real  winter  moths 
that  we  have  already  spoken  about,  and  it  is  only 
waste  of  time  to  gather  up  and  keep  such  well- 
known  lepidoptera.  Some  larvae  will  not  fall  from 
the  trees  however  much  you  may  beat  them.  Such 
are  the  Hawk  and  Puss  Moths.  To  find  these  you 
must  turn  up  the  willow  branches,  or  whatever  the 
plant  may  be,  and  run  your  eye  carefully  along  the 
tv/igs.  it  will  not  be  easy  to  remove  them  when 
you  see  them,  they  cling  so  closely  with  their 
claspers.  Cut  the  twig  or  leaf  ofi* :  then  there  is  no 
chance  of  killing  the  insect.  All  plants  afford  food 
for  some  larvae  or  other  ;  even  the  moss  that  you 
have  put  over  your  pup^e  will  give  you  several, 
perhaps  a  rare  moth.  If  I  wanted  to  procure  in  a 
given  time  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of 
large  and  curious  larva3,  I  should  go  to  the  round- 
leaved  sallow — sahic  caprea,  as  botanists  call  it. 
Here,  on  one  plant,  you  may  sometimes  get  >S'. 
ocellatus,  the  Eyed  Hawk  Moth,  two  or  three  of 
the  Pseudo-boinbyces,  besides  Noctum  and  Geometers. 
Mark  this,  however,  and  you  will  save  yourselves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  :  don't  go  to  the  largest  and 
widest-spreading  bushes,  take  the  thick  scratty 
ones  by  the  side  of  ditches  and  in  hedge-rows, 
especially  if  it  be  a  single  one,  with  no  other  of  the 
same  species  within  a  field  or  two. 

All  our  friends  do  not  feed  on  the  outside  of  the 
leaves  ;  many  spend  all  their  larval  life  in  mining 
the  leaves  or  in  rolling  up  their  edges.  Some  make 
for  themselves  little  galleries  in  moss  or  our  choicest 
blankets,  while  others  locate  themselves  in  the 
heads  of  tea.zle,  and  the  stems  of  thistles.  Others, 
again,  bore  through  wood ;  and  most  curious  of  all, 
some  make  for  themselves  cases,  which  they  carry 
v/ith  them  on  their  backs.  The  comb  of  wasps  and 
bees'  nests  furnish  food  for  some,  whilst  fungi  har- 
bour not  a  few  others.  Larvae  may  be  looked  for 
everywhere,  but  experience  is  the  thing  to  point 
out  the  exact  time  and  spot.  It  is  no  loss  of  labour 
to  hunt  long  and  late  for  these  insects  ;  I  say  late 
advisedly,  for  there  are  many  that  hide  themselves 
by  day  and  only  come  out  to  feed  in  the  dark,  and 
be  captvu-ed  by  means  of  a  lantern. 


Nor  do  larvae  deserve  to  be  called  grubs,  and 
such  like  invidious  names.  Though  here  and  there 
they  are  dull,  nasty-looking  things — as  instance  our 
cabbage  friend,  and  the  wretches  that  cut  through 
the  stem  and  kill  our  embryo  crops  of  cauliflowers 
and  other  cruciferse — they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
beautiful  in  colour,  and  frequently  very  curious  in 
form.  Whoever  has  seen  the  yellow  and  black 
Orculvha,  or  the  still  more  gaudily-marked  Cato- 
campa,  has  had  a  pleasant  sight  indeed.  Then  the 
Sphinxes,  in  their  size  and  pleasing,  though  sub- 
dued, markings,  cannot  but  attract  our  notice — 
remarkable,  too,  for  their  rough  shagreen  skins  and 
curious  horns.  The  strangest  larvae  though  that 
we  find  are  those  of  the  Puss  Moths  ;  in  these,  two 
little  tails  are  substituted  for  the  posterior  pair  of 
legs  or  claspers,  in  some  species  having  little 
sheaths  into  which  the  extremities  retire  when 
touched,  as  in  the  horns  of  a  snail.  Others,  too, 
have  curious  humps  on  some  one  or  more  of  the 
segments,  and  in  one  species  the  true  legs  are  quite 
long,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  all"  others. 
Then  some  of  the  Bombycina  are  remarkable  for 
their  long  hair  and  beautiful  colours.  The  black 
between  the  segments  of  the  larva  of  Orgyia  Pudi- 
bunda  must  delight  every  one  with  its  intensity. 

One  curious  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the  colour 
of  larva)  is  very  diff'erent  at  diff'erent  stages  of 
growth.  To  take  our  old  friend  the  Cabbage  Moth 
again ;  at  first  it  is  green,  and  gradually  gets 
darker  and  darker  at  its  several  changes  of  skin, 
till  it  becomes  quite  dark  grey. 

The  Kentish  Glory  is  more  remarkable  still,  for 
its  larva  undergoes  several  distinct  changes  at  the 
different  times  that  it  casts  its  skin.  This  cast 
skin  seems  to  be  quite  a  delicacy,  for  the  creature 
invariably  eats  it.  Larvae  of  the  same  species,  nay, 
of  the  same  brood,  in  many  cases,  differ  very  per- 
ceptibly in  colour  ;  but  here  they  have  their  con- 
trast, for  those  of  some  root-feeding  moths  are  so 
alike  that  the  best  informed  entomologiBts  will 
not  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  species.  So,  too, 
in  one  or  two  cases  at  all  events,  the  larva  is  known 
to  be  different,  whilst  there  is  no  perceptible  dis- 
tinction in  the  perfect  insect.  Then  again,  those 
moths  which  come  out  of  the  same  batch  of  eggs 
often  vary  very  much  in  their  markings,  though 
not  in  their  general  character.  This  it  is  that  has 
led  to  the  augmentation  of  our  British  species,  and 
introduced  many  new  ones  that  have,  after  all, 
been  referred  to  some  one  already  well  kno^\ai.  An 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  common  White 
Butterfly  of  our  gardens,  from  which  many  varieties 
have  been  entered  as  new  species.  In  the  lesser 
moths,  the  number  of  British  species  might  be  more 
than  doubled,  if  all  the  pretended  new  captures 
were  entered  as  hitherto  unknown  ones.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Double  day,  of  Epping,  for  bringing 
j'Jl  these  varieties  together,  and  entering  them  in 
a  synonymic  list  under  one,  and  that  their  right, 
species. 

All  larv:e  are  not  solitary,  so  that,  in  many  cases, 
if  v/e  find  one  we  know  that  there  are  others  not 
for  off".  Some  are  quite  gregarious,  and  strip  the 
branches  on  which  they  feed  of  all  their  leaves, 
eating  regularly  as  they  go  on.  Some  live  in  the 
greatest  harmony  under  one  and  the  same  web,  and 
only  leave  it  to  feed,  returning  as  soon  as  satisfied 
to  its  cover.  Some  even  spin  up  for  their  change 
in  a  body,  one  over  the  other. 
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There  are  many  larvee  that  stay  all  the  winter 
without  eating,  hybernating  when  quite  small,  and 
feeding  up  in  the  spring.  Many  of  the  Tiger  Moth 
do  this.  If  kept  in  confinement  they  must  be 
looked  after :  that  is,  they  must  be  kept  in  the 
open  air  and  put  in  the  sun  on  bright  days.  Some 
moss  should  be  put  in  the  pot  for  them  to  get 
under  if  very  cold,  and,  when  mild,  some  of  their 
food  plant  should  be  placed  by  them.  I  have  now 
some  Dominula  larvge,  which  feed  a  little  almost 
every  day. 

Those  that  live  on  apple,  or  anything  which  is 
not  green  in  the  winter,  of  course  go  entirely  with- 
out food  till  the  following  spring. 

I  have  often  been'  asked,  if  keeping  larv?e,  and 
attending  to  them,  is  not  injurious  to  the  health. 
I  should  say,  certainly  not :  and  looking  for  them, 
and  the  interest  given  by  attending  to  them,  I  am 
sure  will  increase  any  one's  health.  On  the  Con- 
tinent there  are  poisonous  ones  ;  some  of  those 
called  Processionists,  I  believe,  l3eing  highly  so. 
There  is  only  one  in  England  that  I  have  met  v/ith 
that  has  any  effect  on  the  skin,  as  they  say  the  Con- 
tinental ones  have.  I  know,  though,  from  expe- 
rience, that  if  you  dissect  or  otherwise  manipulate 
the  larvse  of  Liparis  Chrysoirhcea,  the  Gold-tail,  so 
common  in  all  our  hedgerows,  you  will  stand  the 
chance  of  having  your  face  all  swollen,  as  if  stung 
badly  with  nettles,  for  some  hours  after.  No 
danger,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  arises  from 
it ;  the  inconvenience  is  all  the  harm. 

And  now  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  the 
moths  of  the  month  ;  few  indeed,  for  there  are 
hardly  any  to  say  anything  about ;  -  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  multitude  that  will  want  to  get  a  place 
in  our  monthly  events  as  summer  comes  on. 

The  new  year,  or,  at  all  events,  the  first  few 
weeks  of  it,  offers  but  little,  if  any,  more  sjiort  to 
the  fly  collector  than  did  the  end  of  the  old  one. 
Some  fev/  moths  though  venture  out  and  manage 
to  escape  the  cold  and  wet,  so  as  to  hand  on  their 
race  to  another  generation.  Do  insects  enjoy  life  ? 
There  is  a  question  for  young  entomologists.  How 
many  writers  have  talked  of  gay  and  happy  butter- 
flies hovering  over  flowers — sucking  therefrom  the 
nectar — enjoying  their  ephemeral  life.  Such  a 
time  of  it  may  be  all  very  well  when  the  woods  are 
full  of  sweet  flowers  and  green  leaves,  with  the 
thermometer  high  enough  to  admit  of  a  comfortable 
nap  in  the  shade  ;  but  what  pleasure  a  moth  can 
find  in  hiding  under  a  stone  all  day  to  crawl  out, 
half  frozen,  on  a  cold  night,  and  disport  itself  for 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  bole  of  an  oak  or  elm,  passes 
my  comprehension.  Yet  such  seems  all  the  plea- 
sure of  life  to  the  representatives  of  lepidoptera  in 
January. 

Look  on  the  leafless  thorn  bushes  at  night, 
under  stones  by  day,  and  all  the  reward  will  be 
H.  mpicapraTia.  Stay,  there  will  be  some  insig- 
nificant little  brown  and  rust-coloured  things 
tumble  from  the  stones  on  their  backs  as  if  dead. 
These  are  species  of  Depressarice,  a  liirge  familj^,  of 
which  many  species '  hybernate.  Collect  v/hat  you 
can.  A  good  one  may  now  and  then  be  the  reward 
of  your  perseverance. 

It  is  at  this  time,  too,  that  suoh  butterflies  as  the 
Large  Tortoiseshell  (F.  Polychloros)  and  the  Cam- 
berwell  Beauty  (F.  yXniiopa)  are  found  in  stacks 
of  faggots.  Heaps  of  beech,  with  the  leaves  re- 
maining on,  afford  a  favourite  hold  for  these  insects. 


Antiopa,  though,  must  not  be  expected.  It  is  a 
British  butterfly,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said  of  it.  If  found  it  is  most  likely  to  turn  up 
hybernating,  or  with  the  early  warm  weather  in 
spring. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  things  get  more 
promising.  The  Dotted  Border  (if.  Progemmaria), 
and  following  close  on  it,  the  Pale  Brindled  Beauty 
(Phigalia  Pilosaria),  now  (Jan.  28)  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  female  of  the  latter  of  these  is 
apterous.  The  former,  too,  cannot  boast  that  its 
lady  has  very  ample  wings.  The  last  week  in 
January,  moreover,  will  probably  give  us  the  Spring 
Usher  {H.  leucophearia),  that  is,  if  the  weather  is 
fairly  warm.  The  second  or  third  of  February  will, 
at  all  events,  bring  it  out.  Here  again  the  female 
is  apterous.  There  is  a  double  beneficent  purpose 
in  thus  depriving  these  little  creatures  of  wings,  as 
it  seems  to  me.  The  time  they  appear  is  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  rough  winds  and  cold 
piercing  rains  are  the  order  of  the  day.  One  heavy 
drop  would  annihilate  any  one  of  these  tiny  animals, 
and  so  the  females  can  creep  into  the  crevices  of 
the  bark,  and  there,  in  security,  lay  their  eggs 
and  die  :  and,  as  they  have  no  power  of  trusting 
themselves  to  the  air,  so  the  wincl  has  no  power  of 
hunting  them  away  from  their  lords  and  masters. 
It  is  quite  difi'erent  to  this  in  the  summer  months  ; 
then  male  and  female  can  flit  from  bush  to  bush 
secure  from  wind  and  rain.  It  may  bs  that  there 
is  some  wise  purpose  in  depriving  these  females  of 
wings  which  v/e  know  not,  for  even  in  the  summer 
months  there  are  some  of  these  wingless  ones  to  be 
found.  Of  the  winter  moths,  however,  most  are 
apterous,  or  nearly  so. 

It  is  no  loss  of  time  in  this  month  to  look  for 
hybernating  butterflies  and  moths — not  in  a  casual 
way,  but  go  out  with  the  intention  of  doing  so. 
If  you  find  nothing  new  for  the  cabinet,  yet  your 
stock  of  knowledge  will  be  increased,  as  to  where 
and  how  different  species  place  themselves  for  the 
winter,  and  perhaps  you  will  discover  some  that 
were  not  before  recognised  as  hybernating.  All 
this  will  be  of  little  use  unless  there  is  a  note-book 
kept.  Facts  soon  slip  from  the  mind.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  book,  with  a  space  half  the  size  of  a 
page  of  note  paper  for  each  butterfly  and  moth,  the 
name  written  neatly  at  the  top  ;  here  will  he  a 
place  to  record  any  thing  that  may  happen.  Each 
sheet  of  paper  will  take  eight  insects,  so  that  it  will 
be  neither  an  expensive  or  troublesome  job. 

Pupa  hunting  has  not  come  to  an  end  yet  ;  there 
is  one  sort  that  affords  more  sport  now  than  earlier 
in  the  season.  All  moths  do  not  spin  up  under 
ground,  nor  in  cocoons  in  stone  walls  and  moss. 
There  are  a  nijmber  of  the  smaller  moths,  micro- 
lepicloptera  they  are  called,  which  live  their  larva 
and  pupa  life  entirely  between  the  membranes  01 
green  leaves  ;  some  on  the  upper  side,  some  on  the 
lov/er,  burrowing  little  mines  in  all  sorts  of  funny 
shapes  and  sizes.  Take  a  bag  into  an  oak  wood, 
and  fill  it  with  the  fallen  leaves,  then  bring  it  home, 
and  in  a  warm  room  you  can  continue  your  search 
for  pupa.  Hold  each  feaf  up  to  the  light,  and 
wherever  you  see  a  zigzag  mine  or  a  sere-looking 
blotch,  cut  it  out,  leaving  a  slight  margin,  and  put 
it  into  a  large  bottle  ;  do  this  till  3'our  bottle  is  half 
full,  tlien  cork  it  down  tight  and  put  it  away, 
taking  care  that  the  sun  cannot  get  at  it.  Most  of 
the  leaves  will  produce  for  you  a  moth  as  the  sum- 
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mer  comes  on  ;  minute,  it  is  true,  yet  still  capable 
of  being  laid  out,  and  rejoicing  in  glorious  colours, 
and  covered  with  gold  and  silver.  No  one  can 
imngine  the  beauties  of  these  little  creatures  till 
they  have  seen  them  through  a  microscope.  Not 
alone  are  they  to  be  found  in  oak  -leaves.  Horn- 
beam, honeysuckle,  beech,  the  common  whitethorn, 
all  furnish  their  quota ;  grasses,  too,  of  all  sorts, 
grasses  proper,  and  many  more  substantial  vege- 
tables. None  should  be  passed  over,  for  they  take 
up  but  little  room,  and,  once  put  away,  give  no 
further  trouble. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  that  nmst  be  left  un- 
said in  this  paper,  for  my  old  enemy,  want  of 
time,*  is  pressing  on  me  hard,  and  some  of  my 
duties  are  calling  me  to  come  away,  and,  for  to- 
day at  least,  leave  my  pleasures. 

■  ♦  

A  COMMON-PLACE  STORY. 

How  strangely  we  do  carve  out  our  own  future 
in  our  minds,  and  how  differently  things  turn  out 
to  what  we  expected  !  I  am  going  to  write  down 
my  experiences  of  this  well-known  truth,  that  my 
friends  may  judge  for  themselves  whether  I,  at 
least,  have  not  ample  cause  to  subscribe  to  it ;  not 
that  anything  much  out  of  the  common  way  has 
happened  to  me,  or  that,  in  the  course  of  this  little 
sketch,  I  shall  have  anything  extraordinary  to 
relate.  My  story  is  the  simple  experience  of  a 
connnon-place  person,  in  a  very  ordinary  situation 
of  life.  Still,  I  tell  it,  because  I  foncy  it  will 
interest  some  of  my  young  readers  ;  and  if,  in  in- 
teresting, it  also  suggests  some  new  thoughts  to 
them,  perhaps  they  may  not  dislike  it  the  more. 

My  father  was  a  Lincolnshire  incumbent.  He 
had  married  young,  and  had  nine  children  ;  at  the 
time  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  I,  the  eldest,  was 
eighteen.  Lincolnshire,  we  all  know,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  healthy  county— at  least,  not  the  fenny 
part,  where  we  lived  ;  yet  it  suited  us  children 
very  well :  we  all  grew  up  strong,  healthy,  and 
rosy,  without  an  ache  of  any  consequence,  until 
the  birth  of  the  youngest,  Hubert.  Then  Avas  the 
beginning  of  troubles  :  my  mother  caught  cold, 
and  did  not  seem  to  recover  her  strength  ;  and 
little  Hubert  never  throve.  All  that  winter  my 
mother  languished,  and  through  a  late,  dreary 
spring.  Summer  warmth  seemed  to  revive  her, 
and  Hubert  too  ;  but  the  foggy  damps  of  autumn 
laid  her  low  once  more.  The  doctor,  who  had  been 
used  to  say  we  were  hopeless  people  as  patients, 
now  was  constantly  in  the  house  ;  and  every  time 
my  father  sav/  him  his  face  assumed  a  more  care- 
worn expression. 

This  year  of  illness  had  been  an  unusually  active 
one  for  me.  My  mother's  weakness  had  obliged 
her  entirely  to  lay  aside  all  care  of  the  house,  aud 
all  teaching  of  the  children.  We  had  no  governess 
since  mine  left,  a  year  before.  The  three  next  to 
me  were  boys  ;  and  the  three  little  girls,  of  ten, 
eight,  and  seven,  had  gone  on  with  my  mother,  till 
her  illness  obliged  me  to  take  her  place,  rather 
against  my  will ;  for  I  was  one  of  the  indolent 
ones,  and  fancied  I  did  not  like  children.  I  did, 
however,  dearly  love  my  father  and  mother,  and, 
through  this  year  of  illness,  had  been  striving  to 


do  my  best.  With  my  father's  help,  I  managed  to 
keep  things  going  pretty  well,  and  spare  my  mother 
all  the  trouble  I  could  ;  and  I  had  begun  in  my 
heart  to  enjoy  having  plenty  of  work,  and  to  forget 
that  I  had  ever  thought  little  girls  plagues,  or 
grumbled  over  Georgie's  letters. 

I  was  in  the  dining-room  one  morning,  nursing 
little  Hubert,  and  listening  to  my  sister  Eosa's 
practice  ;  Georgie  was  playing  about  at  my  feet, 
and  the  two  other  girls  were  writing  at  the  table  ; 
when  an  unwonted  sound  disturbed  us  all.  The 
front  door-bell  was  pulled  stiffly,  and  a  spasmodic 
little  tinkle  rang  through  the  house.  It  was  not 
the  doctor  ;  he  was  coming  in  the  afternoon.  Who 
else  could  it  be  ?  "  The  tax-gatherer  ;  he  always 
comes  to  the  front-door,"  I  said,  to  allay  by  a  sug- 
gestion my  sisters'  curiosity.  "  There  is  no  one 
else  to  call." 

Nevertheles,  I  listened  curiously  as  the  servant 
came  out  of  the  back  regions  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons. She  opened  the  dining-room  door  first.  "  It 
■  is  some  lady  in  a  pony-carriage,"  said  she,  holding 
the  door  in  her  hand  ;  "  and  a  page-boy  with  her. 
Where  must  I  show  her  ? " 

"  In  the  drawing-room,"  I  said  ;  "  not  here, 
whatever  you  do."  And  I  looked  at  the  dark  fire, 
the  untidy  room,  my  huge  basketful  of  stockings 
from  the  wash,  and  iDccame  painfully  conscious  of 
a  lingering  smell  of  coffee  and  dry  toast,  which  had 
not  been  let  out  of  the  room  since  breakfast. 

The  maid  looked  guilty,  and  said,  "  The  shutters 
are  not  open,  and  there  is  no  fire." 

In  the  midst  of  the  deliberation,  when  time  was 
speeding,  the  doubt  was  solved  by  my  father's 
footstep  and  voice  in  the  passage.  He  was  ushering 
our  visitor  in.  "  My  wife,"  I  heard  him  say,  "  is 
sadly  unwell,  and  hardly  manages  to  get  do-wai- 
stairs  at  all ;  but  you  shall  see  my  daughter."  The 
drawing-room  door  Avas  opened,  and  impatiently 
shut  up  to  its  darkness  again ;  and  my  father, 
next  moment,  introduced  me  to  "  Lady  Mildred 
Hawkesley."  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  the  neAV 
Lord  Soltram,  and  his  mother  and  sisters,  had  just 
come  down  to  the  Hall  close  by,  and  was  not  a 
little  aghast  at  the  unexpected  visit. 

Lady  Mildred  was  just  my  own  age,  a  striking 
contrast  to  myself,  I  thought,  in  her  pretty  red 
cloak  and  dark  linsey,  her  lovely  hat,  and  glisten- 
ing, golden  hair.  I  felt  so  dreadfully  untidy  Avitli 
my  old  gOAvn  and  disordered  hair ;  my  cheeks  Avere 
flushed  from  the  fcA'^erishness  of  a  heavy  cold — 
a  cold  Avhich  Avas  running  through  the  house,  and 
Avhich  was  the  cause  of  the  cross  little  Avail  which 
Georgie  Avas  uttering,  as  he  tumbled  about  on  the 
floor. 

My  father,  a  man  of  extreme  refinement,  Avas 
just  the  person  to  feel  the  contrast  between  our 
appearance  ;  and  somehoAv  I  felt  intensely  irritated 
by  his  thinking  it  needful  to  apologise  for  our 
untidy  room. 

"  My  daughter  has  her  hands  full,"  he  said, 
"  Avhat  with  teaching  and  housekeeping.  You  must 
not  mind  our  having  to  receive  you  here." 

Lady  Mildred  Avas  very  young  and  a  little  shy, 
and  did  not  know  Avliat  to  say  to  this.  She  seemed 
principally  anxious  to  get  the  business  OA^er  that 
she  came  about,  and  to  make  her  escape— very 
naturally,  I  think  noAv.  I  am  ashamed  to  recollect 
the  hard,  uncharitable  thoughts  AA'hich  filled  my 
mind  then.   Her  mother  and  herself,  she  said,  hiid 
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discovered  a  poor  family,  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
park,  in  their  drive  the  day  before.  They  were 
miserably  ill,  they  said,  and  almost  destitute.  Her 
mother  had  relieved  their  bodily  wants,  and  had 
sent  her  to  leave  a  note,  requesting  that  Mr. 
Mornington  would  go  and  see  after  them. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  the  Eldreds.  I  was  there  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Just  at  the  north  gate,  you  mean, 
about  five  miles  from  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Mildred  ;  "  it  cannot  be  there. 
These  poor  wretched  creatures  have  not  had  a  soul 
to  visit  them  ever  since  the  mother's  illness  began, 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  no  relief.  It  must  be  some 
other  house." 

"  There  is  no  other  house  near  the  north  gate 
but  the  Eldreds,  I  assure  you  ;  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  I  was  there  the  day  before  yesterday. 
The  woman  has  inflammation  of  the  lungs." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Mornington,  I  think  you  and  I 
are  not  understanding  one  another.  You  have  no 
idea  of  the  miserable  state  these  unhappy  people 
are  in  ;  you  never  saw  such  a  house  in  your  life — 
the  water  standing  on  the  floor.  Something  must 
be  done  immediately." 

Mr.  Mornington  smiled.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  have  seen 
such  a  house — that  very  one  !  It  is  not  a  com- 
fortable cottage,  but  there  are  many  worse  on  the 
estate  ;  and  as  for  destitution,  the  Eldreds  ought 
not  to  want,  if  they  were  provident." 

"  Ten  children  Ihey  have,"  was  Lady  Mildred's 
reply,  with  such  a  touch  of  reproof,  that  I  felt 
burning  anger  at  hearing  such  a  tone  used  to  my 
father,  "  and  only  thirteen  shillings  a  week.  It  is 
dreadful  ! — and  that  poor  woman  sittmg  by  the  fire 
in  that  damp  cottage  !  " 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  a  cottage  before?" 
inquired  my  father,  as  politely  as  possible,  and  yet 
with  a  gentle  dignity,  which  I  wondered  did  not 
immediately  subdue  our  visitor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  when  we  are  at  home  in  Somerset- 
shire, I  visit  all  the  cottages  on  the  Green  ;  they 
are  so  diff'erent,  so  clean  and  well  built,  and  the 
people  so  well  " 

She  stopped  short.  My  father  finished  the  sen- 
tence, with  a  smile  :  "  So  well  looked  after,  you 
mean.  Perhaps  your  Somersetshire  parish  is  not 
ten  miles  across.  And  what  have  you  given  this 
woman,  if  I  might  ask  ;  for  your  further  descrip- 
tion still  more  convinces  me  that  they  are  the 
Eldreds  ?  I  must  tell  you,  that  out  of  their  ten 
children,  five  are  grown  up — three  girls  in  service, 
and  two  boys  earning  their  living  away  from  home. 
The  two  next  boys  are  living  at  home,  but  earning 
eight  shillings  a  week,  which  more  than  pays  for 
their  board  and  their  keep  ;  and  only  three  are 
dependent  on  their  parents." 

"  Mamma  gave  the  woman  half-a-crown,  and  told 
her  to  send  up  regularly  for  all  she  wanted  till  she 
got  well,"  was  the  answer.  "  Poor  woman,  she  was 
so  grateful,  and  she  is  such  a  good  person  too,  so 
religious,  and  longing  to  see  a  clergyman,  at  least 
I  understood  mamma  to  say  this,  but  I  suppose 
mamma  must  have  misunderstood  her,  as  you  are 
so  sure,  Mr.  Mornington,  that  you  know  the  place. 
Mamma  would  not  let  me  come  in,  for  fear  of 
fever,  but  I  stood  at  the  door  and  looked  in — oh, 
horrible — and  saw  the  poor  dear  little  dirty  children 
so  dreadfully  ragged  ;  I  have  given  them  each  a 
frock." 

Papa  smiled.  "  We  shall  be  very  thankful  to 


Lord  Soltram  to  build  some  fresh  cottages,  we 
want  them  badly  enough.  I  will  see  the  woman 
meanwhile,  however,  from  time  to  time  ;  and  will 
let  Lady  Soltram  know  how  she  goes  on.  She  is  a 
very  plausible  person  to  speak  to.  I  should  have 
brought  my  daughter  Katherine  to  call  on  you  as 
her  mother's  representative,"  he  went  on,  changing 
the  subject ;  "  only  she  has  a  cold,  and  her  time  is 
very  fully  taken  up  besides." 

Lady  Mildred  had  much  better  manners  than  I. 
She  smiled  most  sweetly  and  said  she  hoped  I 
would  come  up  very  soon,  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
have  companions  of  one's  own  age. 

I  felt  dreadfully  angry,  and  could  hardly  answer 
civilly,  I  was  so  provoked  at  her  way  of  insiimat- 
ing  that  my  father  did  not  know  all  about  his  own 
parish.  When  he  returned  from  putting  her  into 
her  pony-carriage,  I  began  immediately.  "Papa, 
what  an  insufi'erable  girl !  What  matter  of  hers 
was  it,  coming  here  to  direct  you  where  to  go  in 
the  parish  ?  I  cannot  think  how  you  could  stand 
it  so  meekly.    Why  did  you  not  put  her  down  ? " 

"  Poor  child,"  was  my  father's  answer,  "  she  was 
only  red-hot  parochial,  and  had  never  seen  any- 
thing but  a  model  cottage  and  prize  garden  till 
to-day.  V/hat  wonder  if  she  was  horrified  ?  and  I 
remember  the  time  when  you  yourself  were  taken 
in  by  Mrs.  Eldred  in  your  young  days." 

I  was  provoked  with  him  for  taking  her  fault- 
finding so  meekly  ;  and,  in  my  cross  teiaper,  I  was 
wicked  enough  to  impute  to  my  dear  simple- 
minded  father  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with  the 
grandees,  a  most  unjustifiable  suspicion,  by  the 
way.  I  was  not  old  enough  myself  to  honour  as 
he  did  in  her,  and  would  in  anybody,  the  eagerness 
for  the  reform  of  an  apparent  wrong  which  had 
made  her  outstep  the  bounds  of  respect,  almost  of 
politeness.  Lady  Mildred  had  heard  of  clergymen 
neglecting  their  parishioners  ;  and  as  my  father 
did  not  immediately  believe  all  he  heard  of  his 
old  enemy,  Mrs.  Eldred,  she  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  careless,  neglectful  priest. 
My  father,  who  was  particularly  averse  to  all  self- 
assertion,  did  not  feel  inclined  at  that  time  to  set 
her  righ4,  and  judged  that  it  was  better  to  aUow 
time  and  facts  to  speak  for  themselves—  nothing  of 
which  I  entered  into. 

My  father  proceeded  to  bestow  a  little  reproof 
on  me. 

"  Could  you  not  get  this  room  a  little  tidy, 
Kate  ?  Everything  seems  in  a  mess  this  morning. 
I  like  to  see  your  occupations  about,  but  really 
I  was  a  little  ashamed  to  bring  any  visitor  into 
such  a  place." 

I  was  thoroughly  out  of  temper,  or  I  never 
should  have  answered  as  I  did.  I  never  had  so 
forgotten  myself  before,  but  now  I  answered — "  I 
cannot  help  the  room,  I  am  not  Lady  Mildred 
Hawkesley,  if  I  were  you  would  not  speak  so  un- 
kindly to  me,"  and,  turning  away,  I  burst  into 
tears  of  real  temper. 

My  gentle,  kind  father  !  He  saw  that  I  was  in 
no  reasonable  state,  and  made  no  reply  to  my  out- 
burst, leaving  the  room  without  a  word.  My  little 
sister  Rosa  stared  at  me  in  astonishment  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turning  to  Clara,  said,  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear,  "  Did  you  ever  see  any  one 
so  naughty  to  papa  ? "  I  was  so  provoked  that, 
fortunately,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  say,  and  was 
obliged  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  observation,  and 
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in  attending  to  the  lessons  the  recollection  of  the 
whole  affair  passed  from  my  mind.  When  next  I 
met  my  father,  he  too  had  forgotten  it ;  we  were 
full  of  anxiety  for  my  mother,  and  my  ill-temper 
was  as  if  it  had  never  been  to  outward  sight.  We 
know  that  nnrepented  sin  does  not  pass,  however, 
as  if  it  had  never  been  ;  the  effect  on  me  of  mine 
was  to  leave  a  prejudice  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hall,  and  a  want  of  friendliness  towards  them, 
which,  now  I  think  of  it,  makes  me  burn  with 
shame. 

Lady  Soltram  was  much  more  alive  to  pro- 
prieties than  Lady  Mildred.  She  consulted  my 
father ;  allowed  her  eyes  to  be  opened  to  the  ini- 
quities of  Mrs.  Eldred  ;  gave  wisely  ;  and  did  not 
encourage  begging.  It  was  something  new  to  her 
to  have  anything  like  direction  in  her  charities.  At 
their  country  home  in  Somersetshire,  they  did  as 
they  pleased  with  the  twenty  cottages  on  the  Green, 
which  constituted  the  parish,  the  old  clergyman  of 
seventy  letting  them  have  it  all  their  own  way. 
Much  to  her  credit  be  it  said,  she  slipped  entirely 
into  her  place  when  she  found  a  clergyman  ready 
to  take  his. 

Lady  Mildred  soon  awoke  to  the  fact  that  my 
father  knew  more  of  his  own  people  than  she  did, 
and  her  manner  was  a  curious  mixture  of  penitence 
and  politeness  at  the  next  meeting.  She  was  such 
a  winsome  creature  that  she  won  my  father's  heart 
immediately,  and  they  became  great  friends. 

Meanwhile,  matters  at  home  were  not  improving ; 
my  mother,  instead  of  getting  stronger,  grew  daily 
worse,  and  we  were  daily  more  burthened  with 
care  and  anxiety.  The  little  girls,  just  then,  too, 
entered  upon  a  phase  of  naughtiness.  I  could 
scarcely  induce  them  to  learn  anything,  and  find- 
ing they  were  not  getting  on,  I  contented  myself 
with  giving  them  lessons,  which,  if  they  did  not 
improve  them,  at  least  would  give  them  occupation. 
Many  a  long  sum  of  Kosa's  I  accepted  and  put 
aside  without  examining,  and  many  an  exercise 
was  copied  into  her  book  uncorrected,  because  I 
had  no  time.  Of  course  Rosa  presumed ;  and  when, 
as  happened  on  rare  occasions,  I  determined  to 
make  a  reform,  come  in  to  lessons  punctually,  and 
give  my  mind  to  what  was  being  done,  she  chafed 
under  the  unwonted  supervision.  Then  came  a 
struggle  of  wills,  in  which  either  I  resisted  and 
had  to  appeal  to  my  father,  or,  rather  than  have 
my  mother  disturbecl  by  a  scene,  I  gave  way. 

The  other  children  were  more  tractable  :  little 
Clara,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  a  model  of 
good  behaviour  and  docility  ;  Mary,  the  next,  one 
of  those  exceptional  children  whom  one  meets 
sometimes,  whose  sole  delight  consisted  in  learn- 
ing, and  who,  at  eight  years  old,  read  history  for 
her  own  amusement.  Rosa  was  my  chief  trouble, 
and  over  her  tempers  and  my  mother's  suffering  I 
shed  at  that  time  some  of  my  most  bitter  tears. 

My  dear  mother  ! — I  have  not  described  her — I 
cannot  do  so.  The  ten  years  which  have  gone  by 
since  she  went  to  her  rest  seem  now  as  but  a  day. 
If  I  could  think  that  any  of  my  children  would 
even  in  the  faintest  degree  resemble  her,  how 
thankful  should  I  be.  My  father  is  still  spared  to 
us,  and  of  him  and  his  faith,  patience,  and  resigna- 
tion I  can  think  and  speak  ;  but  my  poor  words 
would  ill  express  the  beauty  of  my  mother's  cha- 
racter, or  the  wonderful  way  in  which  suffering 
seemed  to  calm  and  ripen  her. 


She  Yfas  unusually  ill  one  day,  I  remember ;  she 
had  had  a  dreadful  night,  and  was  greatly  exhausted 
in  consequence.  I  was  in  her  room  reading  to  her 
the  morning  Psalms,  about  eleven  o'clock,  when 
my  father  came  in.  "  Katie,  dear,"  said  he  kindly, 
"  I  am  very  sorry  to  take  you  away  from  your 
mother,  but  the  children  are  waiting  about,  seem- 
ingly doing  nothing  ;  let  me  finish,  and  you  go 
down." 

I  was  very  much  disappointed,  it  was  such  a 
treat  to  read  the  Psalms  with  him ;  but  I  knew 
better  than  to  worry  my  mother  with  an  argument, 
and  so  slipped  silently  away.  I  found  matters 
serious  downstairs  —Clara  crying,  Mary  indignantly 
withdrawn  into  a  corner  with  her  pet  Monstrelet, 
and  Rosa  scolding  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

"  I  cannot  have  this  go  on,  Rosa,"  said  I.  "  Come 
directly  and  practise  ;  you  ought  to  have  begun  by 
yourself." 

"  You  ought  to  have  come  down  in  time  to  hear 
me,"  was  the  reply  ;  "you  are  always  neglecting  your 
duties  and  then  scolding  us  for  it." 

"  Rosa,  for  shame  ;  play  immediately,  and  hold 
your  tongue." 

"  If  I  hold  my  tongue,  I  cannot  play,"  was  the 
pert  answer,  and  I  tried  to  be  dignified,  and  merely 
said,  "Do  as  I  tell  you." 

.  "  Which  of  the  two  things  ?"  she  asked,  looking 
saucily  into  my  face,  and  that  look  provoked  me 
beyond  bearing.  I  shook  her  by  the  shoulder,  and 
pushing  her  away  from  the  piano,  said,  "  Rosa, 
you  are  perfectly  intolerable. " 

Unluckily,  my  push  was  a  rather  hard  one,  and 
she  came  sharply  with  her  elbow  against  the  piano. 
She  was  in  a  bad  temper  already,  and  only  wanted 
an  opportunity  for  a  scene  ;  besides,  she  really  was 
hurt,  and  burst  into  that  unearthly  sound,  between 
a  roar  and  a  scream,  with  which  little  girls  who  have 
outgrown  shrieking,  and  not  acquired  quiet  crying, 
sometimes  express  their  feelings  when  off  their 
guard. 

Unluckily  the  door  was  ajar,  which  Clara  was 
the  first  to  perceive  ;  she  ran  to  shut  it,  but  not  in 
time.  In  another  moment  my  father's  voice  was 
heard  demanding  indignantly  what  we  meant  by 
disturbing  our  mother  in  that  way. 

"  She  has  pushed  me— she  has  hurt  me — she — 
she  has  broken  my  arm,"  sobbed  Rosa.  "  She  is 
always  pushing  and  driving  us  about,  and  I  don't 
want  to  learn  any  more  from  her  ever— I  won't." 

"  Come,"  said  my  father,  "  do  not  make  all  that 
noise  ;  you  are  not  much  hurt,  I'm  sure.  What  is 
the  cause  of  all  this?"  he  added,  turning  to  me. 
"  Really,  Kate,  the  children  are  very  unruly  ;  can- 
not you  keep  them  quiet  ?" 

The  implied  censure  was  very  trying,  but  I  said 
nothing,  only  looked  dismal.  Clara  put  in  her 
word. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not  Kate's  fault.  She  is  always 
trying  to  make  us  good,  but  Rosa  does  provoke  her 
dreadfully." 

"  Rosa,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this  of  you  ;  go  up 
to  your  room,  and  stay  there  till  you  are  sent  for. 
Katie,  come  here  a  minute."  I  followed  him  into 
his  study,  and  he  said  gravely,  "  Kate,  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  the  importance  of  keeping  all 
trouble  from  your  dear  mother  ;  better  let  things 
pass  tlian  cause  a  scene  just  now.  The  children  are 
troublesome,  I  know,  but  bear  with  them,  dearest, 
for  her  sake.    You  know  children  require  forbear- 
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ance  and  gentleness,  not  scolding  ;  Kosa  is  never 
naughty  with  your  mother." 

I  made  no  answer  again.  I  was  trying  to  keep 
my  hasty  tongue  in  check,  but  somehow  I  made  a 
mistake  in  the  way  I  did  it.  I  had  never  been 
known  to  be  sulky  before  ;  often,  now,  I  kept 
silence  for  days,  except  in  my  mother's  room, 
brooding  over  my  miseries.  I  secretly  wondered 
that  my  improved  self-coiitrol  brought  me  no  more 
peace,  but  if  I  had  had  more  experience,  I  should 
have  discovered  that  there  are  few  more  depressing 
things  than  a  one-sided  way  of  fighting  against 
faults.  Morning  after  morning  I  resolved  against 
hasty  answers,  and  made  a  prayer  forlielp  to  keep 
my  resolution.  I  had  never  remembered  to  pray 
that  the  root  of  my  impatience,  jwide,  might  be 
destroyed,  consequently  it  was  showing  itself  again, 
in  a  more  disagreeable  and  even  less  healthy  way. 

I  was  taking  a  solitary  walk  that  afternoon 
—a  most  unusual  luxury  for  me,  and  one  that 
properly  I  ought  not  to  have  enjoyed,  for  the  little 
girls  had  begged  hard  to  come  with  me.  I  would 
not  lose  my  coveted  hour  for  castle-building,  how- 
ever, so  I  made  the  most  of  any  excuses  I  could 
find  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  escaped  alone.  I  had 
a  basket  of  pudding  for  a  sick  woman  a  couple  of 
miles  off ;  and  I  started  briskly  enough,  under  an 
umbrella,  a  drizzling  rain  having  begun  to  fall. 

Somehow  my  castles  fell  to  the  ground  as  fast  as 
I  built  them  up,  or  rather  they  melted  out  of  my 
mind.  Other  thoughts  were  there— thoughts  of 
stern  griefs  and  anxieties,  and  the  heavy  reali- 
ties, which  are  worse,  I  suppose,  to  bear  when  one 
is  young  ;  faults  in  others,  which  one  sees  but 
cannot  correct  ;  things  which  chafe  us,  because  so 
small  an  effort  on  the  part  of  others  would  smooth 
away  the  rough  edge  which  we  must  endure,  and 
cannot  help  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  feeling  of  my 
father's  reproof,  which  I  thought  so  uncalled  for. 

This  did  seem  the  worst  trial  of  all.  I  was  not 
impatient  with  the  children,  I  said  to  myself,  at 
least  not  more  so  than  I  was  obliged  to  be,  and  it 
was  too  bad  of  my  father  always  to  seem  to  take 
Kosa's  part. 

My  ill-temper  was  making  me  unjust  now,  for 
was  not  Eosa  punished  to-day  ?  I  acknowledged 
that,  but  then  my  father  had  reproved  me  too. 

"  I  only  wish  mamma  was  well,"  I  thought ;  "  she 
is  always  just  ;  if  she  were  about  I  should  never 
have  been  treated  so." 

I  have  said  it  was  raining  a  little  when  I  set 
out ;  now  it  was  coming  down  fast,  and  I  kept  my 
umbrella  firmly  down  over  my  head.  The  thought 
of  my  mother  brought  the  relief  of  tears,  and  as 
these  fell  softly,  a  softening  glow  came  over  me  of 
unselfish  love  and  pity  for  her.  I  was  roused  by 
the  sound  of  voices — a  voice  I  knew  very  well- 
Lady  Mildred  Hawkesley's,  and  no  doubt  her 
brother  Lord  Soltram,  who  I  knew  had  just  come 
to  the  Hall.  Was  there  ever  a  greater  contre- 
temps ?  How  could  I  speak  to  him  with  my  face  all 
blotched  and  blistered  with  tears  ?— and  yet  I 
knew  by  their  voices  that  they  were  coming 
straight  to  meet  me.  There  was  only  the  hope 
that  if  I  kept  my  umbrella  tightly  down  they 
might  not  know  who  I  was,  or  I  might  pass  them 
as  if  I  did  not. 

"  Horrid  girl,"  I  thought ;  "  she  is  always  meet- 
ing me  when  I  don't  want  to  see  her.  I  wish  they 
had  never  come  near  the  place  ;  the  neighbourhood 


is  crazy  about  them,  and  even  the  school-children 
are  wild  to  get  away  from  me  into  her  ladyship's  " 
class,  and  my  father  is  completely  enslaved  by  her. 
One  thing  I  am  quite  determined  on,  and  that  is 
that  I  will  never  be  bitten  by  this  thirst  for  rank.  I 
wonder  my  father  can  accept  all  those  pheasants 
and  grapes  which  they  are  always  sending  for  my 
mother.  I  hate  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  any 
one." 

They  were  close  by  me  now,  and  I  looked 
steadily  down  and  hurried  on,  exulting  in  my 
cleverness,  when  lo,  there  was  an  exclamation,  a  col- 
lision, and  a  stop.  My  umbrella  and  Lady  Mil- 
dred's had  come  into  sudden  contact,  and  we  stood 
face  to  face  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree.  , 

I  could  not  join  in  the  "  so  glads"  and  "  so  sorrys" 
which  Lady  Mildred  hurried  out,  my  consciousness 
of  having  tried  to  avoid  her  and  failed  was  too 
painful,  and  my  confusion  at  the  thought  of  the 
tear  traces  not  yet  dried  upon  my  cheeks,  made  me 
only  anxious  to  run  av/ay  as  fast  as  possible.  But 
Lady  Mildred  was  in  no  such  hurry,  and  was,  not- 
withstanding the  rain,  reiterating  questions,  and 
condolences,  and  observations,  when  Lord  Sol- 
tram,  whom  I  had  not  seen  before,  interposed. 

"  Mildred,  Miss  Mornington  is  not  so  near  her 
journey's  end  as  we  are  ;  do  not  detain  her  in  the 
wet,"  and  we  shook  hands  and  bowed.  As  we 
parted,  I  gave  one  look,  my  first,  at  Lord  Soltram, 
and  sav.^  a  kind  friendly  face  looking  out  of  a 
bushy  black  beard.  With  increased  bad  temper 
I  went  on  my  way,  wondering  what  could  have 
possessed  me  to  go  crying  along  a  road  for  every 
one  to  see,  and  settling  that  I  should  dislike  Lord 
Soltram  as  much  as  I  did  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Not  that  I  was  likely  to  see  him,  for  of  course^he 
was  too  proud  to  stay  in  such  a  dull  place  as  this, 
or  notice,  except  to  laugh  at,  the  tears  of  the  poor 
parson's  daughter. 

When  I  reached  home  it  was  nearly  dusk,  and 
the  children  were  dancing  about  the  house  in  glee, 
as  if  something  very  amusing  were  happening. 

My  father  came  affectionately  to  meet  me. 

"  Katie,  dear,  don't  be  out  so  late,  you  will  be 
benighted  some  day,  and  mamma  has  been  longing 
for  you  back." 

"  Is  she  worse  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  No  ;  better,  rather,  I  fancy,  but  she  wants  you," 
and  I  hurried  upstairs,  to  see  my  mother  with  my 
best  white  muslin  spread  on  the  bed,  so  that  she 
could  see  it  from  where  she  sat. 

"  Katie,  dear,  have  you  some  cleaner  gloves 
than  these  ?  They  are  rather  dirty,  and  you  are 
going  to  dine  at  the  Hall  with  papa  to-night ;  they 
have  a  dinner  and  a  sort  of  little  impromptu 
dance  amongst  the  young  people.  Lady  Soltram 
came  upstairs  to  see  me  about  an  hour  ago,  and 
she  asked  me  to  excuse  the  short  notice  and  let 
5^ou  come.  I  am  afraid,  dear  Katie,  you  are  sadly 
shut  up  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  dear  careworn 
face." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  father,  who  had  jomed  the  con- 
versation.   Lady  Soltram  said  to  me — " 

A  quick  look  was  shot  towards  him  by  my 
mother,  and  he  became  immediately  silent. 

There  are  some  things  one  is  tempted  to  do 
which  are  so  wrong  that  one  deserves  no  credit 
for  resisting  them,  and  yet  which  one  is  so  very 
strongly  tempted  to  yield  to,  that  they  appear 
almost  irresistible  at  the  tiMe.     Nothing  but 
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simple  want  of  courage  prevented  my  going  into  a 
passion,  and  declaring  that  I  would  not  go  to 
the  Hall.  Evidently  Lady  Mildred  had  told  her 
mother  that  she  had  seen  me  crying,  and  they  had 
asked  me  by  way  of  giving  me  change  of  scene 
and  variety.  It  was  too  bad,  thought  I,  in  my  per- 
verse irritation,  determined  not  to  be  obliged,  that 
these  people  will  keep  on  doing  things  that  one 
ought  to  be  grateful  for.  I  won't  be  grateful  and 
humble.  I  call  it  very  free  and  easy  not  to  give 
one  even  a  day's  notice.  How  were  they  to  know 
that  I  happened  to  have  a  new  white  dress  ?  I 
might  not  have  had  one. 

"  No,  mother,"  I  said,  "  these  are  my  cleanest 
gloves.  I  cannot  possibly  go  Avithout  new  gloves. 
I  will  not  wear  dirty  gloves  there." 

"  But  these  are  not  really  dirty,  Katie  ;  if  you 
take  some  bread  crumbs  to  them  they  will  be  all 
right,  and  just  sew  up  this  hole." 

I  was  just  beginning  to  object  again,  when  my 
father  uiterposed — 

"  Come,  Katie,  don't  worry  mamma.  You  are 
going,  so  make  the  best  of  yourself ;  you  have  not 
too  much  time,  they  are  going  to  send  a  carriage 
for  us." 

Another  affront.  I  said,  "That  is  quite  need- 
less, father,  the  pony-carrfage  would  have  done 
perfectly." 

"  What,  to  go  home  at  two  in  the  morning  in  ? 
out  of  the  question.  When  Lady  Soltram  asked 
you,  I  declined,  knowing  we  had  no  time  to  send 
for  a  fly,  but  she  insisted,  and  said  she  would  send 
for  you  and  send  you  back.  What  an  ungracious 
little  girl  you  are  ! " 

"  I  hate  being  under  obligations  to  strangers." 

"Katie,  Katie,"  said  my  father,  "  how  often  am 
I  to  tell  you  that  pride  is  your  besetting  sin  ?  Such 
false  pride,  too,  as  this  is  ;  I  think  it  is  little- 
minded  not  to  receive  freely  what  people  offer 
freely." 

"  Yes,  equals,"  I  answered,  "  but  not  people  who 
are  above  us  in  rank  or  fortune." 

"  I  thought  the  other  day  you  were  declaring  that 
you  felt  yourself  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the 
Soltrams  in  everything  but  money  ? " 

"  Money  is  just  the  great  difference,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  then,  why  should  you  refuse  to  allow 
others  the  gratification  which  their  money  allows 
them  to  have  of  giving  pleasure  to  others,  their 
neighbours  ? " 

"  I  hate  being  patronised,"  I  repeated. 

"  So  should  I,"  replied  my  father,  "  but  do  they 
patronise  us  ?" 

"  They  will  in  time,  no  doubt,  if  you  go  on 
accepting  favours." 

"  Leave  me  to  take  care  of  that,  Katie,"  v/as  my 
father's  closing  remark  ;  "  you  go  and  get  your 
things  ready." 

It  was  a  very  large  dinner  party  ;  a  number  of 
young  relations,  sons,  cousins,  brothers,  nephews, 
and  nieces,  all  staying  in  the  house— all  young  and 
unmarried,  however ;  and  I,  the  only  stranger,  had 
the  honour  of  being  taken  in  by  Lord  Soltram,  an 
honour  which  I  did  not  very  much  appreciate, 
seeing  that  I  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  had 
noticed  my  crying  in  the  afternoon. 

^  He  did  not  talk  very  much  to  me  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dinner. ,  A  very  lively  young  cousin 
was  on  the  other  side,  and  she  kept  him  perpetually 
turning  to  answey  her  badinage,    I  was  not  sorry, 


for  it  was  an  unaccustomed  scene  to  me,  and  I 
liked  having  time  to  observe  the  dresses,  and  above 
all  the  beautiful  Eussian  dinner-table,  in  order  to 
report  them  all  to  my  mother  and  sisters.  After 
the  soup  and  fish  had  gone  round,  however,  and  I 
had  seen  and  admired  every  flower  vase  and  bon- 
bonniere  within  my  reach,  my  neighbour  began  to 
talk  to  me  :  he  asked  me  if  I  was  fond  of  music, 
and  if  I  played,  and  when  I  had  made  the  usual 
answers  of  a  shy  young  lady  in  the  present  day  to 
both  these  questions,  he  paused,  and  then  asked 
how  many  brothers  I  had,  and  where  they  were 
at  school.  It  was  a  bond  of  union  to  hear  that  he 
had  been  at  Winchester,  for  my  two  eldest  brothers 
were  there,  as  their  father  had  been  before  them  ; 
so  we  talked  about  cricket  and  football  and  the 
Goddard,  till  we  were  quite  on  friendly  terms,  and 
then  he  asked  if  I  had  ever  been  there. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  I  was  to  have  gone,  but 
mamma's  illness  came,  and  I  could  not  be  spared — 
at  least,"  and  I  blushed  and  corrected  myself — "  we 
could  not  afford  it." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "travelling  is  an  expensive 
luxury  ;  before  my  poor  father  succeeded  to  this 
property,  I  remember  they  could  not  afford  to  have 
me  home  for  Easter  holidays,  and  I  had  to  stay  at 
the  house  of  an  old  maiden  aunt  all  the  time. 
How  dull  I  used  to  be  ! — Has  Mrs.  Mornington's 
illness  been  one  of  long  standing  ? " 

I  told  him  all  about  it,  and  he  gave  his  whole 
attention,  and  seemed  interested  even  to  hear  of 
poor  little  Hubert;  and  I  thought  that  if  all  dinners 
were  like  this,  party-going  would  be  pleasant  indeed. 

Towards  the  dessert  conversation  became  more 
general,  and  a  discussion  arose  at  one  end  upon 
tact,  all  arguing  who  had  it,  and  who  had  it  not, 
whether  it  was  the  sign  of  a  fine  character  to  have 
it,  whether  it  was  a  separate  quality  of  itself,  or 
whether  it  was  one  which  grew  out  of  others ;  some 
said  it  was  a  cardinal  virtue,  others  that  it  merely 
sprang  out  of  natural  quickness  of  apprehension, 
others  that  it  was  not  a  virtue  at  all,  rather  a  form 
of  hypocrisy — in  short,  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  was  said  on  the  subject. 
It  was  getting  rather  personal,  as  such  subjects  will 
amongst  near  relations  ;  when  Lord  Soltram  said, 
"  That  for  his  part  he  thought  it  a  bounden  duty  of 
every  one  to  try  and  cultivate  it,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  getting  on  at  a  diimer  party.  How  one  hates 
any  one  who  will  insist  on  talking  about  church 
architecture  to  a  very  Low  Churchman,  or  who 
takes  the  opportunity  of  talking  about  a  double- 
first  to  a  man  who  has  just  been  plucked  for  his 
degree !  Depend  upon  it,  tact  is  the  thing,  and  the 
only  thing,  to  get  one  on  in  life — as  life  is  made  up  of 
dining.— Don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Mornington  V 

So  all  his  interest  in  my  mother,  and  Hubert, 
and  Winchester,  has  been  put  on  for  the  sake  of 
making  conversation,  I  thought,  too  devoid  of  tact 
myself  to  see  that  he  was  only  wishing  to  turn  off 
lightly  a  conversation  which  was  getting  acrimo 
nious ;  so  I  replied — 

"  I  think  tact  is  only  another  name  for  story- 
telling, and  I  am  very  glad  I  have  not  got  any  " — 
an  observation  which  put  a  complete  conclusion  to 
the  subject,  for  everybody  laughed,  except  my  host, 
whose  eyes  twinkled,  and  whose  moustache  gave  a 
slight  quiver,  but  who  made  no  outward  demon- 
stration. 

We  played  round  games  at  cards  until  eight 
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o'clock,  when  a  number  of  arrivals  of  friends  took 
place,  and  Lady  Soltram — a  kind,  homely,  elderly 
lady — came  up  to  me,  and  said,  "  Miss  Mornington, 
your  father  is  going  to  leave  you  under  my  care  this 
evening.  I  am  to  be  your  cliaperone,  and  am  to  send 
you  home  punctually  at  half-past  one." 

Dancing  began  in  the  large  music-room  very 
soon.  I  did  not  waltz,  so  I  stood  still  and  watched 
for  the  first  tune  or  two,  moralising  upon  the 
hollow  emptiness  of  everything  worldly,  and  rather 
regretting  that  Lord  Soltram,  whom  I  had  really 
begun  to  like  better  than  the  rest  of  his  family, 
should  be  such  an  unreal  character,  as  his  unlucky 
observation  about  tact  had  shown  him  to  be. 

As  a  rule,  and  judging  by  my  own  experience, 
I  would  advise  all  young  ladies  of  eighteen  to  be 
very  chary  of  believing  that  they  can  read  character. 
It  is  what  that  age  is  rather  given  to  doing  ;  and 
judging  by  myself,  and  the  other  girls  I  have  known, 
there  are  very  few  judgments  made  at  eighteen 
which  are  not  reversed  at  eight-and-twenty. 

The  subject  of  my  grave  reflections  came  up  at 
this  moment  to  ask  me  to  dance  ;  and,  as  I  could 
not  possibly  refuse  him,  I  was  obliged,  notwithstand- 
ing my  disapproval,  to  go  through  the  "  Lancers  " 
with  him ;  and,  what  is  more,!  had  to  answer  "Yes" 
and  "No  "  to  all  his  questions  and  observations. 

We  were  standing  waiting  for  our  turn  to  begin 
a  fresh  figure,  when  I  heard  my  own  name — a  party 
of  married  ladies  were  impudently  discussmg  the 
young  ladies.  "  Miss  Mornington,  the  rector's 
daughter  ?  Yes,  she  is  here — such  an  odd  girl — 
Lady  Mildred  was  tellmg  me  she  cannot  make  out 
whether  she  is  clever  and  odd,  or  shy  and  stupid  ; 
she  is  pretty,  rather,  though  not  elegant  or  graceful, 
and  not  a  particularly  good  style  of  girl,  I  believe  ; 
but  good,  and  devoting  her  time  to  keeping  house 
at  home — In  that  set  below  there,  m  pink." 

Lord  Soltram  and  I  were  wedged  in  so  tight, 
that  we  could  not  moved  if  we  had  tried  ;  and  had 
not  the  music  fortunately  struck  up,  I  cannot  say 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ;  but  we 
were  soon  gliding  away  from  our  unpleasant  neigh- 
bourhood— I  feeling  anything  but  happy. 

My  first  dance  was  a  very  disagreeable  event. 
I  am  sure  of  that,  for  even  at  this  lapse  of  time,  and 
after  all  that  is  come  and  gone,  and  that  came  out 
of  it,  I  remember  nothing  really  pleasant  about  it, 
except  that  Lord  Soltram  took  me  to  get  some  ice, 
and  a  walk  round  the  room,  and  then  brought  me 
back  to  a  seat  by  his  mother. 

"  Soltram,"  said  she  anxiously,  "  pray  do  not 
stand  in  draughts,  and  do  not  waltz — I  hear  you 
coughing  continually." 

He  smiled.  "  My  dear  mother,  how  can  you 
advise  me  not  to  do  my  duty  ?  Is  it  not  necessary 
if  you  give  a  dance  I  should  make  myself  into  a 
partner  ! " 

"Well,  only  take  care,  and  do  not  talk  too 
much." 

He  was  gone,  and  I  said,  "Is  Lord  Soltram 
unwell  ? " 

"  My  dear,  he  keeps  us  anxious  still.  He  broke 
a  blood-vessel  in  a  rowing  match,  at  college,  ten 
years  ago.  Luckily  there  is  no  consumption  in  our 
family,  or  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him  ;  still 
every  ixow  and  then  he  has  coughs,  and  a  little  return 
of  haemorrhage — this  year  he  has  more  than  ever." 

I  was  very  glad  when  half-past  one  came,  and  I 
was  carefully  put  into  the  carriage  by  Lord  Soltram, 


I  and  sent  home,  meditating  all  through  the  dark- 
ness about  his  age,  and  his  illness. 

The  next  day  we  heard  that  he  had  broken 
another  blood-vessel,  and  three  weeks  after  the 
whole  party  at  the  Hall  had  started  for  Menton. 
My  father  often  saw  him  ;  but  I  never  met  any  of 
them  again. 

I  must  pass  over  a  year  of  my  life  now.  It  was 
spent  in  alternate  hopes  and  fears  concerning  my 
dear  mother's  health,  and  was  marked  towards  the 
close  of  it  by  the  death  of  our  little  Hubert.  We 
had  known  he  could  not  live,  and  it  was  terrible  to 
witness  his  sufl'erings  ;  yet  we  all  grieved  bitterly 
over  liis  loss,  and  his  death  caused  my  mother  a 
serious  return  of  illness. 

The  children  had  a  governess  now.  AU  my  time 
was  taken  up  with  nursing  and  housekeeping.  Some- 
times I  pined  dreadfully  for  a  little  change  and  rest. 
Everything  seemed  to  come  upon  me  at  once.  One 
day,  just  a  year  after  Lord  Soltram's  illness,  my 
father  said  to  me,  "  Katie,  I  have  determined  to 
make  a  great  efibrt,  and  let  your  mother  go  up  to 
London  for  the  very  best  advice.  Kogers  advises 
it,  says  the  complaint  is  beyond  his  treatment,  and 
the  only  chance  I  see  is  this.  We  will  risk  it — she 
will  be  able  to  bear  the  journey,  she  thinks." 

"  But  the  expense,  dear  father — can  we  alford  it  ? 
How  long  shall  you  stay  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  up  before  you,  choose  a 
lodging,  and  receive  you,  and  then  return  immedi- 
ately. I  cannot  take  an  expensive  lodging,  you 
know,  but  stiU  we  will  get  them  as  comfortable  as 
we  can,  and  while  you  are  with  mamma,  dear  Katie, 
I  know  she  will  be  comfortable." 

It  was  settled  in  a  few  words.  My  mother's  only 
wish  for  prolonged  life,  which  would  only  be  pro- 
longed pain,  w^as  for  the  sake  of  her  husband  and 
children,  and  she  submitted  cheerfully  to  whatever 
was  proposed :  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  one 
November  day,  my  mother  and  I  found  ourselves 
landed  at  the  Great  Northern  Station,  and  warmly 
received  by  my  father,  who  met  us.  I  thought  we 
never  should  cease  rattling  over  stones,  and  turning 
up  one  street  and  dowm  another.  It  was  a  good 
half  hour  before  a  last  turn  brought  us  into  a  rather 
wide,  dingy  street,  half  shops  and  half  houses,  and 
stopped  before  a  very  grim-looking  house. 

It  w^as  my  first  visit  to  London.  Luckily  it  was 
not  my  mother's  ;  she  was  a  Londoner  by  birth — 
•otherwise  I  really  believe  the  consequences  would 
been  serious,  had  she  felt  as  horror-stricken  as  I 
did  at  the  sight  of  the  dark  staircase  and  passage. 
She  was,  however,  too  tired  to  look  at  anything, 
and  my  chief  care  was  to  get  her  to  bed,  and  have 
tea.  I  had  hardly  a  moment  to  speak  to  my  father, 
who  was  going  home  by  the  night  mail ;  but  he 
told  me  that  he  had  arranged  with  the  doctor  to 
call  next  day.  My  dear  father  was  in  very  good 
spirits,  and  full  of  hope  for  this  new  treatment. 
"  In  three  weeks  I  hope  to  come  up  for  you  again, 
and  take  her  back  much  better.  Good-bye,  dear 
Katie,  and  God  bless  you — ^Yh.^\i  should  we  do 
without  you  ? "  He  was  gone,  but  returned  to  say, 
"  I  took  these  rooms  because  the  woman  was  re- 
commended to  me  as  most  respectable,  and  because 
they  were  near  the  doctor  ;  but  I  had  also  another 
reason — they  are  close  by  a  beautiful  church,  where 
you  will  perhaps  be  able  often  to  go.  A  friend 
of  mine  is  there,  whom  I  asked  to  visit  your 
mother.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  you  will  not 
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be  desolate.  Good-bj^e  again — get  everything  you 
want,  and  mind  not  to  spare  money." 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  street,  dear  father  ? 
I  inquired,  running  after  him. 

"  Great  Portland  Street," — and  he  was  gone. 

It  took  my  mother  two  or  three  days  to  get  over 
her  journey ;  but  then  the  change  seemed  to  do  her 
good,  and  she  rallied  as  I  had  not  seen  her  do  for  years. 

The  doctor  came  once  or  twice,'  and  the  second 
time,  when  I  offered  him  his  second  guinea,  he 
looked  round  about  at  the  shabby  lodgings,  and  my 
rather  worn  black  gown,  and  said — 

"  No,  no,  not  this  time,  nor  the  next ;  I  come 
three  times  for  that."  I  had  taken  for  granted,  by 
his  cheerful  manner  to  my  mother,  that  he  thought 
well  of  her  case  ;  but  now,  emboldened  by  his  kind- 
ness, I  thought  I  would  ask  for  his  private  report, 
which  niy  father's  letter  this  morning  said  I  was  to 
get. 

So  I  said,  "  If  you  please,  doctor,  can  you  give  us 
any  idea  when  my  mother  is  likely  to  get  well  ? " 

He  looked  about,  noticed  the  chink  in  the  folding 
door,  which  separated  the  bed-room  and  sitting- 
room,  and  replied  in  a  low  voice — "  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  ;  could  you  call  and  see  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  eleven     you  need  not  tell  her." 

He  went  hastily  away,  leaving  me  very  uneasy 
on  two  accounts,  one,  that  he  should  wish  to  speak 
to  me  alone,  another  that  he  should  have  appointed 
me  to  call  upon  him,  without  letting  my  mother 
know  I  was  going.  I  could  not  walk  about  London 
by  myself,  and  I  was  so  seldom  out,  except  at 
church,  that  she  was  sure  to  miss  me. 

Just  as  I  was  in  great  perplexity,  resolving  what 
to  do,  there  entered  our  clergyman  friend.  I  was 
not  quick  at  making  friends  with  any  one,  and  I  was 
particularly  shy  of  this  gentleman,  who,  though 
extremely  kind  and  good,  had  a  rather  ungracious 
manner  (at  least  to  me,  for  my  mother  liked  him 
very  much  indeed).  However,  I  was  in  a  difficulty, 
and  I  found  myself  asking  his  advice  almost  before 
I  remembered  to  be  shy.  He  solved  the  difficulty 
at  once  almost.  "  I  will  tell  your  mother  that  I  am 
going  to  take  you  for  a  walk  after  church  to-morrow 
morning ;  you  can  wait  for  me,  and  we  will  go  to 
Henrietta  Street,  close  by.  I  will  leave  you  there, 
and  come  back  for  you."  I  gratefully  accepted  the 
arrangement.  My  mother  was  very  ill  that  after- 
noon, and  continued  so  bad  all  night  that  I  proposed 
when  ten  o'clock  came  to  stay  at  home  ;  but  she' 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and,  with  her  usual  thought- 
fulness,  she  remembered  Mr.  Danvers'  promised 
walk,  and  declared  I  must  not  lose  that.  She 
really  was  going  to  sleep,  and  would  be  best  left 
alone  ;  besides,  the  landlady  would  come  in  and  out. 

So  I  went  with  a  heavy  heart  to  church,  unable 
to  shake  off  the  presentiment  of  coming  trouble, 
which  was  hanging  over  me. 

How  sorrow  and  anxiety  make  one  pray  ! — I 
prayed  that  morning,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  for 
strength  and  trust,  guidance  and  submission. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  came  out,  and  waited  in  the 
court  for  Mr.  Danvers,  I  felt  too  sad  to  talk  ;  so  we 
walked  on  in  silence,  after  the  first  few  inquiries 
for  my  mother  had  been  made  and  answered.  He, 
poor  man,  was  longing,  I  knew,  to  say  some  word 
of  consolation;  and  to  try  and  find  out  what  I 
feared,  or  knew,  or  suspected.  I  was  afraid  to  talk, 
lest  my  composure  should  desert  me  ;  and  therefore 
suffered  his  remarks  to  fall  unanswered. 


When  we  reached  Henrietta  Street,  and,  having 
rung  the  bell  for  me,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving, 
he  bent  down  (he  was  very  tall),  took  my  hand  and 
shook  it,  saying  heartily,  "  God  bless  you  and  sup- 
port you." 

I  did  not  undervalue  the  blessing  or  the  prayer, 
but  I  was  very  thankful  to  see  him  go,  and  to  watch 
his  tall  six-feet-one  body  and  stooping  shoulders  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

My  interview  with  the  doctor  was  soon  over. 
The  bitter  cup  in  one's  life  does  take  long  to 
drink,  though  the  taste  remains  long  enough.  In 
a  few  very  kind  yet  most  decided  words,  he  told 
me  that  my  mother  was  sufl'ering  from  an  incurable 
disease,  the  end  of  which  was  rapidly  approaching  ; 
and  that  he  advised  me  to  write  to  father  to  come 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stay  up.  "I  do  not  say," 
he  added,  "that  I  expect  the  illness  to  terminate 
within  the  next  few  days  ;  but  I  must  not  deceive 
you  ;  I  fear  it  will  not  be  more  than  a  fortnight."  I 
could  not  have  cried,  even  had  I  wished  it  ;  but 
my  principal  desire  was  for  self-control :  and  I  did 
control  myself.  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  asked 
him  at  what  hour  he  was  coming  that  afternoon  ; 
and  when  he  inquired  if  he  should  send  for  a  cab 
for  me,  I  said,  "  No,  I  was  to  wait  for  Mr.  Danvers." 
"  Wait  here,"  was  his  reply,  leading  the  way  into  a 
large  room,  well  supplied  with  books  and  papers  ; 
"  it  is  v/arm,  and  I  have  to  see  some  more  patients." 
I  do  not  think  he  thought  me  heartless,  for  he 
pressed  my  hand  so  wiirmly  as  he  left  me.  I  sat 
down  in  the  room  ;  no  one  was  there,  happily  ;  I 
felt  I  could  contam  myself  no  longer,  I  was  so  sick 
and  faint  :  and  yet  I  would  not  faint.  I  tore  off 
my  bonnet  and  gloves,  and  rushed  to  open  the  win- 
dow. In  doing  so  I  struck  myself  violently  against 
the  shutter,  and  hurt  myself  so  much  that  tears  of 
pain  came  into  my  eyes.  It  was  the  saving  of  me 
in  more  senses  than  one.  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying. 
How  long  I  cried  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  was  roused 
by  the  opening  of  the  door.  I  turned  expecting  to 
see  Mr.  Danvers,  and  I  met  instead,  muffled  up  in 
a  woollen  wrapper.  Lord  Soltram. 

He  knew  me  at  once. 

"  Miss  Mornington  !  You  here  !  Not  for  your- 
self, I  trust  ? "  and  then  looking  at  my  streaming 
eyes,  which  this  time  I  could  not,  and  did  not  try 
to  hide,  he  took  my  hand.  "  Tell  me  what  it  is," 
said  he.    "  You  are  not  ill?  " 

"  It  is  my  mother,  she  is  dying,  she  cannot  live 
more  than  a  fortnight,"  I  sobbed  out,  and  I  was 
going  on,  when  the  servant  entered,  saying,  "  The 
doctor  was  waiting  for  his  lordship." 

"  Give  my  compliments  to  Doctor  Lander,"  he 
answered,  "  and  say  I  will  call  at  the  same  hour 
to-morrow  ;  I  cannot  come  now — And  now,"  he 
went  on,  "  my  carriage  is  here  ;  shall  I  send  you 
home  in  it  ? " 

"  I  must  wait ;  for  Mr.  Danvers,"  I  answered, 
(though  I  longed  to  be  with  my  mother,)  "  he  pro- 
mised to  call  for  me." 

"  I  will  wait  for  him,  and  tell  him,"  was  the 
answer.  "  I  know  you  want  to  get  home.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  and  will  tell  me  your  address,  I  wiU 
call  upon  you.    Your  father  ought  to  be  told." 

I  did  not  reject  kindness  now  ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  glow  of  warm  gratitude  came  over  me  as  he  put 
me  in  the  carriage,  and  I  was  driven  home.  My 
mother  was  stiU  asleep,  indeed  she  was  not  yet 
awake. 
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When  Lord  Soltram  and  Mr.  Danvers  came  in  * 
together,  the  former  had  made  his  plans,  and  with  an 
air  of  authority,  which  to  me  then  had  something  in- 
describably soothing,  he  said  that  he  was  going  down 
that  afternoon  to  Lincolnshire,  and,  if  I  allowed 
him,  would  break  the  dreadful  intelligence  to  my 
father.  "  I  do  not  leave  you  alone,"  he  said,  "  you 
have,  I  know,  a  kind  friend  in  Mr.  Danvers  ;  and 
we,  that  is  your  father  and  I,  will  be  in  town  to- 
morrow by  twelve  o'clock." 

"  But  this  weather  is  not  fit  for  you  to  travel  in," 
I  objected. 

"Oh,  it  will  not  hurt  me,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  grown 
quite  strong  and  well  again  now." 

My  father  arrived  next  morning.  Alas  !  he  did 
not  see  my  dearest  mother  alive:  she  died  that 
very  evening,  calmly,  gently,  peacefully,  as  she  had 
lived.    I  and  Mr.  Danvers  were  both  with  her. 

We  all  went  to  lay  her  in  the  cemetery  at  Woking 
— my  father,  myself,  my  three  brothers,  and  Lord 
Soltram,  and  Mr.  Danvers ;  and  then  we  returned 
to  our  desolate  home.  Lord  Soltram  went  with  us  : 
he  had  groAvn  like  one  of  ourselves,  and  he  was  like 
an  eldest  son  to  my  father  by  this  time.  When  a 
year  was  past  he  had  become  a  son  indeed,  for  he 
had  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  had  accepted  him. 

It  is  not  really  a  separation  from  my  father,  for 
I  am  able  to  help  him  in  various  ways,  more  even 
than  if  I  lived  in  the  house  with  him  ;  and  Eosa 
has  developed  into  a  model  daughter,  with  far  more 
energy  than  I  ever  had,  or  ever  shall  have. 

Our  home  is  a  haven  of  rest  for  my  father  to  come 
and  pour  out  all  his  troubles  in  ;  and  I  gain  from 
him  help  and  counsel  in  every  need,  which  I  only 
wish  I  profited  better  by.  As  for  my  sister  Mildred, 
we  are  fast  friends,  and  we  often  talk  over  those 
old  days  when  she  says  she  used  to  be  alternately 
attracted,  puzzled,  and  repelled  by  me.  There  is 
much  to  repent  of  in  these  past  years,  and  a  heavy 
irreparable  loss  to  grieve  over  ;  but  there  any  many 
joys  to  be  thankful  for  too,  and  many  a  hard-learned 
lesson  gratefully  to  practise.  My  husband  and  I 
remember  them  now,  and  we  strive  to  learn  more 
perfectly  those  which  are  given  to  us  year  by  year. 
For  we  have  troubles  still.  My  husband's  delicate 
health  is  my  greatest,  and  my  daily  prayer  is  that 
I  may  be  submissive  in  everything  to  my  Heavenly 
Father's  will.  Oh  that  we  could  submit  our  wills  ! 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  submit  them  for  the 
future  than  the  present,  if  we  would  believe  it. 

Rita. 


LOST  HEARTSEASE  LEAVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE." 

May  we  be  allowed  a  glimpse  of  Martindale 
House  in  the  present  spring  ? 

The  drawing-room  is  no  stiff  or  stately  apart- 
ment, but  a  pleasant  room,  full  of  comfort  and 
prettiness.  It  is  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  seats 
are  vacant  that  stand  so  cosily  round  the  central 
table,  covered  with  tokens  of  occupation — work- 
box,  basket,  books,  pencil,  and  paper  adorned  by 
schoolboy  drawings.  A  low  chair  and  small  rose- 
wood table  have  a  candle-lamp  to  themselves,  and 
by  the  fire  is  a  large  arm-chair  where  a  little  dog 
lies  perdu,  sunk  among  the  cushions  like  a  pre- 
suming pet. 


Two  figures  are  lingering  over  their  good-nights 
before  the  fire.  That  slight  youth,  fair-haired  and 
dark-eyed,  of  delicate  complexion,  and  features  of 
feminine  purity  and  regularity,  is  John,  third 
Baron  Martindale.  Gentle  as  is  his  manner,  and 
fragile  as  is  his  appearance,  he  has  no  lack  of  moral 
strength,  and  his  handsome  high-spirited  brothers 
and  sisters  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  father.  He  has 
gained  high  honours  at  school  and  college  ;  but 
there  is  one  who  thinks  most  of  his  having  passed 
through  those  trials  without  injury  to  the  innocence 
and  sweetness  of  his  disposition.  It  is  she  who 
stands  beside  him  in  her  black  dress  ;  her  tall  and 
graceful  figure  so  youthful,  her  cheek  and  brow  so 
exquisitely  smooth  and  fair,  and  her  dark  brown  eye 
so  clear  and  soft,  that  she  would  hardly  be  supposed 
mother  of  a  grown-up  son.  He  thinks  her  un- 
rivalled in  loveliness,  and  indeed  the  trust  and 
aff'ection  between  those  two  is  as  intense  as  it  can 
be  without  idolatry. 

"  Johnnie  "  (for  she  has  not  learnt  to  call  him 
Martindale  :  his  grandmother  says  they  ought,  and 
his  sisters  try,  but  Johnnie  is  always  the  readiest 
name),  ''Johnnie,  you  took  no  part  in  discussing 
the  festivities.  You  must  not  be  shy  at  these 
years,  my  dear." 

"  I  do  not  thinji  it  is  shyness,  mamma.  I  will 
try  to  do  what  is  expected  of  me  ;  but  I  want 
to  know  what  you  think.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
cannot  ask  people  to  rejoice  at  my  coming  of  age, 
when  it  only  reminds  them  of  those  who  would 
have  been  in  my  place." 

"  I  know  that  feeling,  dear  Johnnie,  but  I  think 
we  must  conquer  it.  Your  grandmamma  would  be 
vexed,  as  at  an  impropriety,  if  we  had  no  rejoic- 
ings." 

"  And  if  she  wishes  it,  no  one  could  object.  But 
I  did  not  expect  her  to  like  it,  and  I  know  you  do 
not,  mamma." 

"Yes,  I  shall,  for" — with  a  sweet  smile — "I 
shall  think  of  your  dear  father's  and  uncle's  plea- 
sure in  their  boy.  And  though  it  may  be  punish- 
ment to  his  lordship  himself,  how  the  rest  will 
enjoy  it,  and  what  a  family  gathering  it  will  be  ! 
I  am  glad  of  anythmg  to  bring  us  the  Fothering- 
hams." 

"  One  thing  is  certain  ;  I  will  go  to  Wrangerton, 
and  fetch  the  grandmamma  that  is  there.  She 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  railways  with  me  to  take  care 
of  her.'^ 

"  Oh,  Johnnie  !  If  you  can  but  bring  her  !  I 
really  think  she  would  consent.  She  will  never 
refuse  you,  and  once  here,  how  happy  she  will  be  ! 
That  is  an  excellent  thought."  She  kissed  him, 
and  he,  thinking  it  the  good-night,  continued, 
"  Can  you  stay  a  little  longer  ?  there  *is  something 
I  have  been  wishing  to  say  to  you." 

"Well!" 

"  That  property  of  Mrs.  Nesbit's,"  he  said,  cast- 
ing down  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  and  she  sighed. 

"My  uncle,  not  long  before  his  death,  talked 
over  family  matters,  and  told  me  the  history  of  its 
being  settled  on  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  know  it — it  was  on  my  mind 
to  tell  you." 

"  What  a  frightful  injustice  it  w^as  !  I  have 
been  considering  a  good  deal  lately,  and  this  seems 
to  me  the  right  way.  I  find  it  is  not  much  less 
than  150,000/.    Now,  I  suppose  if  the  poor  old 
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lady  had  acted  as  most  people  would,  it  would' 
have  been  divided  between  the  three,  and  my 
aunt  Theodora  has  a  clear  right  to  her  third  part. 
Could  you  persuade  uncle  Percy  to  see  it  is  only 
fair  that  thev  should  have  it  ?" 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  said  Mrs.  Martindale.  "  I 
trust  that  he  may.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  just, 
and  they  will  be  particularly  glad  to  be  able  to  live 
in  England,  now  that  their  children  are  old  enough 
to  want  education,  and  with  that  little  Marcia 
Gardner  on  their  hands  too,  adopting  her  as  they 
have  done,  with  no  dependence  for  the  future." 

"  What  is  her  connexion  with  them,  mamma  ? 
I  am  sure  the  name  of  Mr.  Gardner  is  one  that 
I  used  to  hear  in  old  times."  He  suddenly  paused, 
as  there  was  a  look  of  pain  on  his  mother's  face  ; 
but  she  calmly  answered,  "  He  has  been  dead  a 
long  time,  poor  man.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Lady  Fotheringham's,  a  great  friend  of  your  aunt 
Theodora,  spent  all  her  property,  used  her  very  ill, 
and  at  last  deserted  her  and  this  little  girl  at 
Presden,  where  your  uncle  Percy  found  them  in 
great  poverty  and  distress.  Mrs.  Gardner  had  been 
maintaing  herself  by  teaching  English  " — 

"But  surely  Lady  Fotheringham  must  have 
helped  her." 

"Lady  Fotheringham  was  never  a  very  warm- 
hearted person.  I  believe  she  thought  the  Gardners 
were — were  undeserving,  and  she  makes  her  son 
her  one  object.  Poor  Mrs.  Gardner  said  she  had 
wearied  out  her  sister's  kindness,  and  now  her 
health  was  failing,  and  she  only  begged  that  Mr. 
Fotheringham  would,  after  her  death,  see  the  child 
safely  sent  to  Worfchbourne,  as  her  sister  could  not 
refuse  the  care  of  the  poor  little  thing." 

"  Did  she  not  die  in  their  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  aunt  took  her  home,  and  nursed  her 
till  her  death.  They  had  been  great  friends,  and 
there  was  much  that  made  it  a  satisfaction  to 
Theodora." 

"  And  did  not  the  Worthbourne  people  accept 
the  little  girl  ?  With  no  daughter  of  their  own, 
I  should  have  thought  they  would  have  been  glad." 

"  No  ;  Lady  Fotheringham  meant  to  send  her 
to  some  institution.  She  thought  it  undesirable 
that  she  should  be  brought  up  with  her  son,  lest 
any  expectations  should  be  excited.  Thereupon 
uncle  Percy  answered,  that  all  expectations  were 
equal  in  their  family,  and  that  his  little  girls  could 
not  part  with  their  play-fellow." 

"  Was  anything  ever  heard  of  the  father  ?  " 
_  "  Yes,  Percy  traced  him  out,  and  found  he  had 
died  in  a  hospital  in  Paris.    So  the  poor  little 
thing  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  like  their 
own." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  look  forward  to  so  much  as 
knowing  uncle  Percy!  I  wonder  if  I  really  re- 
member him.  I  am  so  glad  this  is  their  due.  You 
will  break  it  to  him,  will  you  not,  mamma  ?" 

"  Will  I  not,  my  dear 

"  I  will  ask  uncle  Christopher  to  have  the  papers 
ready  to  be  signed.  Well  then,  my  father's  share 
would  have  gone  to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  so 
it  shall,  and  then  their  fortunes  will  be  a  little 
more  respectable.  And  now,  taking  myself  to 
stand  in  my  uncle  Martindale's  place,  there  is 
50,0()0Z.  left.  Don't  you  think  it  might  go  towards 
Church  matters  in  the  West  Indies  ? " 

Have  you  thought  of  it  well,  jny  dear  ?" 

"I  have  been  considering  it  continually  these 


six  months,"  said  Lord  Martindale.  "Will  that 
do  ?  Ah,  I  see  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  it  is 
my  duty  to  keep  it." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  should  never  dare  to  say  so." 

"That  is  very  kind  of  you,  mamma.  I  was 
afraid  it  might  not  appear  to  older  folks  as  it  does 
to  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  keep  that  money." 

"  I  can  hardly  judge,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
fondly  on  his  arm.  "There  Avas  so  much  pain 
connected  with  that  property,  that  I  never  be- 
lieved it  could  give  me  half  the  pleasure  it  does 
now." 

It  is  the  interval  between  the  villagers'  dinner 
and  the  arrival  of  the  county  neighbours.  The 
glorious  sunshine  of  early  spring  is  on  the  avenue 
where  the  school  children  are  at  play,  and  the 
party  staying  in  the  house  are  watching  them,  and 
regaling  them  with  cake  and  tea. 

"  Now,  mamma,  do  go  in  and  rest  like  a  wise 
person  ! "  Thus  speaks  the  young  lord,  who,  with 
a  small,  frail,  worn,  but  very  sweet  looking  old 
lady  in  deep  mourning  leaning  on  his  arm,  has  just 
found  his  mother  busied  in  hospital  cares.  "  Think 
of  all  you  have  to  do  by-and-by,  and  pray  go  and 
rest.  Grandmamma  is  going  to  look  at  the  old 
women  at  tea  in  the  lodge,  and  then  she  will  come 
to  you.  Won't  you  conduct  her  in,  Uncle  Percy, 
and  not  let  her  fly  off  to  anything  else  ? " 

"  What  is  every  one  to  do  ?  I  can  rest  to- 
morrow. I  cannot  leave  every  one  to  their  own 
devices." 

"  Oh  !  grandmamma  is  with  the  grandees  in  the 
drawing-room,"  declares  a  tall  bright  girl.  Helen 
and  I  will  see  to  the  rest.  Do  go  in,  mamma. 
Johnnie  and  I  will  take  care  this  grandmamma 
comes  to  no  harm." 

"  They  are  a  great  deal  too  kind  to  me,"  says 
Mrs.  Moss,  as  Anna  drew  her  other  arm  into  hers  : 
"  only  pray  rest,  my  dear  Violet." 

Mr.  Fotheringham,  who  looks  somewhat  grey, 
but  hearty  and  merry  as  ever,  holds  out  his  arm  as 
if  it  was  her  fate,  and  they  turn  towards  the  house. 
She  looks  round  and  says,  "  I  suppose  I  need  not 
talk  of  Theodora's  resting.    Where  is  she  '?■" 

"Don't  you  see  her?  There,  on  the  slopes, — 
she  is  teaching  little  Anthony  to  climb  the  old 
scraggy  thorn  where  her  governess  once  captured 
her.  Now  have  I  not  brought  her  home  as  buxom, 
blithe,,  and  debonair  a  dame  as  you  would  wish 
to  see?" 

"  I  have  been  wondering  at  her.  She  is  so  much 
fatter  and  handsomer  than  ever  before,  and  her 
spirits  so  high  !  Why  !  she  used  to  be  the  gravest 
person  ! " 

"There  is  a  great  deal  in  having  found  one's 
vocation,  and  running  after  wild  boys  is  hers.  I 
leave  them  to  her,  and  take  the  female  department. 
Ha  !  Marcia  !"  catching  hold  of  the  joyous  child 
who  races  after  him,  calling  "  Papa  !  papa  !  come, 
that  lady  is  showing  us  an  English  game  !  We 
want  you  to  play." 

"  Learn  it  well.  Perhaps  I  shall  come  by-and- 
by,  and  see  if  you  are  perfect.  Only  don't  over- 
whelm Miss  Brandon." 

"  Oh  no,  papa,  she  has  kept  hold  of  my  hand  all 
day.  She  wants  me  to  come  and  see  her  at  her 
home,  but  I  said  I  could  not  go  without  Dolly." 

"  Now  run  back  to  her  then  !  If  you  compli- 
ment my  wife,  Violet,  I  was  quite  as  much  amazed 
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at  your  friend  Emma  Brandon.  I  never  tlionglit 
to  see  lier  look  so  blooming,  or  of  so  much  conse- 
quence. I  am  glad  good  old  Lady  Elizabeth  has 
lived  to  see  this  happy  development." 

"  Yes,  Emma  thrives  on  being  active  in  all  that 
is  good.  We  tell  her  she  is  a  person  of  weight  in 
the  county,  and  really  her  example  has  worked 
wonders  in  the  tone  of  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Not  hers  alone,  perhaps  !  This  house,  such  as 
it  has  been  of  late  years,  must  have  a  very  different 
influence  from  the  pinnacle  of  state  it  used  to  be." 

"  Did  you  see  Emma's  orphans,  the  nicest  look- 
ing children  here  ? " 

"  What  I  did  see,  was  the  instinct  that  pounced 
on  Marcia  from  among  the  whole  contemporary 
bunch  of  Violets,  and  indeed  the  child  is  very  like 
her  father." 

"  I  suspect  if  you  want,  to  keep  Marcia  to  your- 
self, you  have  a  battle  to  fight." 

"  Hem  !    No,  no,  we  could  not  spare  her — the 
rettiest  thing  in  the  family — Dolly  would  break 
er  heart,  and  mamma  too  !    No,  no,  not  just  as 
we  have  something  for  the  creatures  to  live  on." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  trusted 
you  were  not  going  to  mortify  Johnnie." 

"  Theodora  thought  with  me  that  it  was  best  to 
look  on  it  as  an  act  of  restitution  ;  and  as  to  any 
previous  feelings  on  the  matter,  I  believe  the 
hands  it  comes  through  are  enough  to  sweeten  it." 

"Johnnie  came  into  my  room  early  this  morning 
to  tell  me  he  thought  you  would  be  kind." 

"  It  is  not  a  difficult  kindness.  Antony's  school- 
ing is  becoming  imminent,  and  family  men  can't 
be  proud.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  him," 

"And  you  will  live  at  the  cottage  ?" 
"  And  be  only  too  glad  to  make  English  women 
of  the  girls." 

"You  will  helj)  Johnnie  and  me.  We  shall 
want  your  advice  very  often,  for  it  is  a  great  re- 
sponsibility for  so  young  a  head  of  the  family. 
The  dear  boys  are  as  good  and  affectionate  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  have  never  had  the  least  difficulty, 
but  Johnnie  is  very  little  older  to  be  in  authority." 

"  I  don't  think  you  and  he  likely  to  break  down. 
I  was  impressed  the  other  day  when  Arthur  was 
talking  nonsense,  with  the  quiet,  effective  way  in 
which  Johnnie  set  him  down— a  great  big  fellow 
taller  than  himself.  I  thought  it  indicated  a  most 
wholesome  state  of  affairs." 

"  Yes,  Arthur  looks  up  to  Johnnie  with  all  his 
heart.  Is  he  not  a  fine  fellow,  so  exactly  like  his 
father." 

"  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  him  continually." 

"  The  same  sort  of  sweet  rough  manner  !  He 
always  used  to  say  these  two  would  be  the  same 
John  and  Arthur  over  again  without  the  disad- 
vantages." 

The  saddened  voice  was  checked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brilliant  looking  young  lady,  very  tall, 
beautifully  formed,  with  jet  black  hair,  splendid- 
dark  eyes,  and  a  glowing  complexion.  "  Mamma  ! 
I  had  lost  you.  I  went  to  see  if  you  were  housed, 
and  only  found  grandmamma  anxious  you  should 
rest ;  so  Lord  St.  Erme  went  one  way,  and  I  the 
other,  to  l«ok  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Helen,  I  am  on  my  road. 
Take  care  of  every  one.  Lady  Lucy  is  your  charge, 
you  know." 

"  Oh,  mamma  ! "  stopping  her ;  "  was  not  dear 


Jolmnie's  speech  beautiful."  Then  coming  near 
enough  to  whisper,  "  Lord  St.  Erme  was  so  struck 
with  it ! "  And,  with  a  happy  pressure  of  the  hand, 
she  hastens  off",  and  they  saw  her  soon  joined  by 
another  figure. 

"  Your  prediction  verified  ! "  observes  Violet, 
smiling. 

"  Tell  me  the  whole  story.    I  long  to  hear  how 
it  came  about." 

"  It  is  a  short  story — it  was  curious.  That  coal- 
pit adventure  took  a  strong  hold  of  Helen's  mind 
as  a  little  child,  and  it  always  was  the  event  of  her 
life  that  she  had  seen  the  hero.  When  she  was 
about  seven  years  old,  she  met  with  his  poems  on 
her  grandmamma's  shelves  ;  the  melody  of  them 
caught  her  imagination,  and  she  used  to  sit  poring 
over  them  till  she  could  say  whole  pages  by  heart. 
I  remember  her  ecstasy  at  discovering  that  her 
dear  ballad  of  the  Troubadour  had  an  author,  and 
he  the  colliery  hero.  You  always  said  I  had  a 
feudal  feeling  for  him,  and  she  got  it,  I  don't  know 
how.  Her  papa  used  to  laugh  to  see  her  light  up 
if  any  one  said  Lord  St.  Erme  had  been  speaking 
in  the  House  ;  and  when  she  was  quite  a  little 
thing,  she  really  stole  away  and  read  his  pamphlet 
on  emigration,  blushing  so  desperately  when  I  / 
found  her  with  it,  that  I  would  not  take  any 
notice.  This  enthusiasm  was  only  because  he  was 
a  live  model  of  poetry  and  benevolence.  She  had 
never  seen  him  since  she  was  five  years  old,  and 
did  not  remember  him  in  the  least." 

"  When  did  they  meet  ?" 

"Three  years  ago,  when  dear  grandpapa  and 
grandmamma  set  their  hearts  on  her  having  a 
season  in  London,  and  seemed  to  think  it  quite 
wrong  she  should  not  be  presented.  I  did  not 
like  it :  hers  had  been  a  character  so  difficult  to 
manage,  and  I  feared  the  effect  of  admiration." 

"  You  thought  of  her  aunt." 

"  I  did.  But  all  was  safe ;  this  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  be  her  protection.  She  had  no  idea  of 
flirtation,  and  it  never  seemed  to  enter  into  her 
mind  to  be  excited  by  the  admiration  she  met 
with.  It  only  teazed  her  to  be  interrupted  in  her 
greatest  delight,  sitting  by  me  or  her  grandmamma, 
and  hearing  Lord  St.  Erme  talk  to  us  ;  and  by- 
and-by,  she  used  to  put  in  some  observation,  and 
she  is  so  much  the  cleverest  and  best  read  of  us, 
that  it  always  was  to  the  purpose.  Dear  child  ! 
She  had  no  notion  !  She  was  so  perfectly  simple 
and  open  about  her  enthusiasm.  Annie  and  Violet 
used  to  come  and  ask  her  if  she  had  seen  Lord 
St.  Erme  and  the  Duke,  regarding  both  as  the 
same  sort  of  spectacle.  Indeed,  there  was  a  stand- 
ing dispute  among  the  sisters  when  Helen  would 
call  her  Earl  the  greatest  man  of  the  age." 

"  And  pray  when  did  the  Earl  begin  to  be 
smitten  ? " 

"  Much  sooner  than  I  imagined.  He  was  always 
talking  to  ine,  and  I,  thinking  it  the  old  malady, 
used  to  pity  him,  while  he,  it  seems,  thought  him- 
self old,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  such  a  creature 
as  Helen,  since  he  could  not  succeed  with  her  aunt 
in  his  best  days.  So  it  went  on,  and  I  don't  know 
when  we  should  have  come  to  an  understanding,  if 
— At  last,  you  know,  he  carried  the  bill  he  had 
been  working  at  for  years." 

"The  colliery  children?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  the  triumph  of  his  life.  We  had 
been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  it.    Helen  and 
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I  were  going  to  a  breakfast,  and  while  she  was 
dressing,  she  was  only  wild  to  read  the  debate. 
Little  Theodore  was  set  to  watch  for  the  Times, 
and  bring  it  to  her  the  moment  grandpapa  had 
done  with  it.  I  can  see  Helen  glowing  over  it, 
and  her  sisters  wondering  if  she  would  meet  him. 
'  Oh,  no,'  she  said,  sighing,  '  he  will  be  at  no  such 
foolish  affair.'  If  I  could  but  stay  at  home  for  the 
chance  of  his  coming  to  talk  it  over  with  grand- 
papa ! " 

Of  course,  you  did  meet  him  ? 
"  Yes.  There  was  a  fine  young  guardsman,  a 
son  of  Mrs.  Bryanstone's,  talking  to  us,  and  Helen 
looking  grave  and  wearied,  when  we  saw  Lord 
St.  Erme  coming,  and — it  was  too  transparent ! 
Helen's  black  eyes  were  dancing  and  sparkling, 
and  her  cheeks  in  a  glow.  I  know  she  felt  as  if 
she  was  meeting  a  conqueror  after  a  victory,  as  if 
the  honour  was  in  his  notice.  Their  eyes  met  as 
she  held  out  her  hand,  and  then  the  change  was  in 
an  instant,  the  colour  spread  and  deepened,  her 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and  for  him,  he  blushed 
as  he  used  to  do  in  Theodora's  tune.  Poor  Mr. 
Bryanstone  !  I  pitied  him,  and  tried  to  talk  to 
him." 

"men  did  he  speak?" 

"  He  came  to  me  the  next  morning  and  told  me 
how  he  had  thought  it  impossible  he  should  ever 
form  another  attachment,  but  how  Helen  had 
gone  beyond  all  his  visions,  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  he  said.  I  could  only  remember  your  de- 
claring he  had  a  gift  of  perpetual  youth.  Not  that 
it  was  foolish,  but  so  ardent,  and  so  well  under- 
standing dear  Helen,  except  that  he  fancied  him- 
self too  old  for  her,  and  that  his  position  was 
against  him." 

"  Did  you  say — Try 

"  I  thought  it  best  to  speak  to  Helen  myself. 
Poor  dear  !  She  fairly  burst  into  tears,  because 
she  said  it  was  too  much,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  a  wilful  head-strong  temper  she  had  ;  but  it 
was  great  joy  all  the  time." 

"  And  was  this  three  years  ago  ?  I  had  no  idea 
of  it." 

"  As  she  was  so  very  young,  we  thought  it  best 
to  be  in  no  haste  to  make  it  known,  lest  it  should 
only  be  her  bright  fancy.  Johnnie  and  I  were 
sure  it  was  a  real  deep  attachment,  but  it  seemed 
safer  to  wait,  and  besides,  I  could  not  wish  any 
one  to  be  married  as  young  as  I  was.  Lord 
St.  Erme  was  very  good  and  patient,  and  I  think 
he  has  been  rewarded.  Grandpapa  was  very  much 
pleased  ;  it  seemed  to  relieve  his  mind  as  to  us. 
And  you  cannot  think  how  rejoiced  I  have  been, 
that  a  girl  like  Helen,  whose  elder  brother  is  so 
little  older,  should  have  some  one  to  look  up  to  so 
entirely,  far  better  than  if  he  had  been  nearer  her 
own  age." 

"  Three  years  !  A  trial !  Has  she  never  fal- 
tered ?  I  suppose  she  had  her  coquetry  out  at  five 
years  old,  when  she  was  an  arrant  little  piece  of 
vanity." 

"  It  was  so  evident  as  to  be  well  pulled  up.  All 
self-complacencies  were  absorbed  in  the  sense  of 
inferiority  to  him,  and  her  faults  the  more  reso- 
lutely conquered  in  the  desire  to  be  worthy  of  him. 
Oh  !  there  has  not  been  a  moment's  doubt !  If 
the  romance  is  less,  there  has  been  a  deeper,  quieter 
affection  and  confidence." 

"  I  am  proud  of  my  prediction." 


"  I  like  to  remember  her  papa's  answer.  It  is 
like  his  consent.  How  he  liked  to  stroke  Helen's 
head,  and  call  her  Theodora's  deputy  !" 

A  silence,  broken  by  Mr.  Fotheringham — "  How 
do  you  think,  Lady  Martindale  ?  She  looks  very 
well." 

"  Yes,  she  lives  in  her  grandchildren.  Yours, 
as  being  younger  than  mine,  will  be  a  renewal  of 
delight." 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  see  the  warmth 
that  you  all  ascribe  to  her ;  she  seems  to  me  to  be 
as  grand  and  impassive  as  ever." 

"  That  is  in  an  outward  habitual  manner,  but  if 
you  had  seen  her  in  grief,  or  had  her  to  share  it 
with  you — Oh!  grandmamma  and  I  could- never 
get  on  without  each  other  ;  we  have  come  quite  to 
lean  on  each  other  now,  and  there  are  such  bonds 
between  us,— the  buried  links  are  the  firmest,  as 
you  once  wrote." 

"  I  think  they  are.  I  daresay  you  still  wear  my  • 
sister's  cross." 

"That  I  do  ;"  (her  hand  on  the  chain)  "it  has 
had  a  double  value  since  it  used  to  lie  on  dear 
John's  little  table.  One  of  the  last  things  he  said 
was,  to  thank  me  for  lending  it ;  but  that  ke  had 
learnt  not  to  look  on  it  only  as  the  memorial  of 
frail,  earthly  love,  but  as  the  token  of  the  endless 
love  that  gives  hope  and  joy." 

"  He  was  very  happy,  you  said.  How  I  longed 
to  be  with  him  ! " 

"  Quite  happy  ;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  what  he 
said  of  your  sister's  peaceful  sinking.  Once  he 
told  me  it  was  the  way  he  had  always  wished  it  to 
end,  and  I  was  so  thankful  he  was  spared  to  form 
and  guide  Johnnie." 

"  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  these  things  on  a 
day  like  this." 

"  Do  not  say  so.  To  have  you  and  Theodora, 
with  whom  to  talk  over  dear  Arthur  and  John,  is 
a  new  pleasure  to  me,  and  to-day  this  talk  has 
been  especially  comfortable." 

"  Is  it  a  trying  day 

"No,  it  is  very  gratifying,  and  this  talk  with 
you  has  been  one  of  its  pleasantest  parts."  And, 
understanding  a  kind  look  of  solicitude,  "  Yes,  I 
am  very  happy.  If  life  is  a  long,  hot  summer's 
day,  the  sunshine  is  very  cheerful,  and  there  are 
pleasant  wayside  shades,  as  well  as  above  all,  the 
one  shadow  of  the  '  Great  Rock  in  a  weary  land.' " 

"Weary?" 

"  Now  and  then,  but  there  is  plenty  of  heart- 
sease to  be  found  in  it." 


A  HOLIDAY  TRIP,  AND  HOW  WE 
SPENT  IT. 

Cherry  and  Bertha  were  promised  a  week's  holi- 
day at  Michaelmas  ;  that  was  an  understood  thing 
when  they  went  back  to  school  that  windy  August 
morning — Cherry  with  rather  a  long  face,  and 
Bertha  with  actual  big  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks.  How  it  was  to  be  managed  was  not  settled, 
however,  by  any  means  till  a  week  or  sfe  before  the 
happy  period,  then  it  suggested  itself  to  the  minds 
of  Henrietta  and  Esther,  the  eldest  daughters  of 
the  house,  that  it  would  be  a  very  pleasant  arrange- 
ment for  them  to  fetch  their  younger  sisters  firom 
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school,  and,  under  the  chaperonage  of  a  kind  old 
Governess,  long  settled  in  her  own  home,  to  make 
a  party  to  the  nearest  sea-side  resort.  So  it  was 
to  be,  and  we  (for  I,  the  writer,  am  Henrietta)  had 
plenty  to  do  in  the  week  that  intervened  between 
the  fixing  of  our  plans  and  our  actual  departure, 
in  consoling  our  third  sister,  Cecil,  who  felt  herself 
a  good  deal  aggrieved  by  the  impending  separation 
from  her  especial  sister  and  companion,  Esther. 

Now,  the  family  purse  not  being  long,  our  father 
being  but  a  poor  town  Eector  in  the  north  of 
England  with  nine  children,  it  behoved  us,  for 
economy,  in  a  great  measure  to  guide  our  move- 
ments, and  especially  as  in  the  first  instance  a  long 
and  expensive  journey  must  be  takeji  to  arrive  at  the 
school  where  Cherry  and  Bertha  are  placed,  and 
where  (not  so  very  long  since)  Esther  and  Cecil 
trod  the  paths  of  learning.  Birdly  is  ten  miles 
from  London,  and  some  four  miles  from  the  nearest 
station  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line 
of  rail — that  station  is  St.  Magdalen  Claye. 

The  nearest  point  of  sea-coast,  therefore,  to 
Birdly — real  sea,  of  course,  be  it  understood — seemed 
to  centre  itself  in  one  of  these  places,  Margate, 
Eamsgate,  or  Dover.  Now,  for  a  long  time,  our  de- 
sires leaned  towards  one  of  the  two  former  of  these 
places,  as  likely  to  combine  cheap  lodgings,  shrimps 
for  tea,  and  sand  digging  for  the  children.  Cherry 
is  just  turned  fifteen,  and  Bertha  thirteen  ;  but,  as 
even  Esther  still  entertains  a  strong  predilection 
for  grubbing  on  the  sea-shore,  our  two  youngest 
cannot  think  it  beneath  them.  When  we  met  our 
old  friend  at  the  Euston  Square  station,  on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  September,  our  destination  was 
still  unsettled  ;  but  we  determined  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  our  hotel  that  night,  for 
we  were  to  sleep  in  London,  and  meet  our  sisters 
at  the  station  of  St.  Magdalen  Claye  two  days  later, 
having  sent  a  letter  to  Birdly  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  that  effect.  When  Esther  and  i  went  to  bed  that 
night,  high  up  in  an  hotel  near  Covent  Garden, 
the  last  cheerful  word  we  said  was,  "  How  happy 
Cherry  and  Bertha  will  be  feeling  now."  Cherry 
and  Bertha  like  their  school  exceedingly  :  their 
teachers  are  the  kindest,  their  companions  the 
pleasantest  possible  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  do  en- 
joy their  holidays,  and  a  sight  of  home  twice  a  year, 
very  much,  and  this  little  chance  bit  of  pleasure  in 
the  middle  of  a  half-year  was,  we  knew,  likely  to 
give  them  unfeigned  satisfaction. 

The  last  cheerful  word  I  said,  for  Esther  and  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  in  the  night,  and 
in  a  very  grumbling  key,  relative  to  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  a  wink  of  sleep  while  car- 
riages, cabs,  omnibuses,  and  waggons,  rolled  un- 
ceasingly in  the  street  below.  We  had  asked  our 
landlady,  on  taking  our  rooms,  if  they  were  quiet, ' 
and  she,  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  candour, 
assured  us  they  were,  but  added  frankly  that  the 
morrow  being  Friday,  would  not  be  the  same,  as 
waggons  would  then  be  coming  in  all  night,  bring- 
ing fruit  and  vegetables  to  market.  Esther  asked 
me  in  the  night  what  could  Friday  night  be  like  if 
Thursday  was  so  noisy  ;  rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  went 
imceasingly  on.  I  judge  it  must  have  been  a  little 
quieter  towards  morning,  because  from  one  o'clock 
we  heard  a  neighbouring  clock  strike  every  hour 
till  six.  Then  we  dozed  a  little,  and  woke  to  abuse 
London  noise,  and  register  a  vow  not  to  sleep 
another  night  within  hearing  of  it. 


Next  day  was  a  busy  one,  a  large  amount  of 
shopping  to  be  done" ;  dresses  for  the  home  sisters, 
commissions  for  our  m!|rried  sister,  books  for  our" 
Sunday  School— all  this  took  up  time.    As  we 
studiously  avoided  cabs,  towards  four  o'clock  Vv'e 
were  thoroughly  tired,  but  still  energetic  enough  to 
carry  out  a  plan  matured  by  myself,  and  communi- 
cated to  Esther  during  one  of  the  awfully  long  hnlf 
hours  of  our  sleepless  night.  Why,  instead  of  spend- 
ing another  night  in  London,  as  at  -first  intended, 
should  not  we  get  our  shopping  done  cjuickly  and  go 
down  before  dusk  to  St.  Magdalen  Claye  to  sleep"? 
True,  we  had  no  notion  what  St.  Magdalen  Claye 
might  be  like,  that  it  was  but  a  small  village  we 
strongly  suspected,  and  perhaps  (fearful  thought) 
miles  from  the  station  which  bore  its  name  ;  but  it 
seemed  worth  the  risk  ;  surely  some  little  village 
inn  would  open  its  doors  to  us  could  we  once  get 
there,  and  we  might  sleep  secure  from  noise  of 
omnibus  and  cab.    Esther  and  Mimi  (we  alv/ays 
called  Mrs.  Minton  so,  it  was  Esther's  first  spasmo- 
dic effort  to  pronounce  her  name  at  three  years 
old)  had  no  better  place  to  propose,  so  we  went 
back  to  our  hotel,  fastened  up  our  portmanteaus — 
we  always  travel  with  portmanteaus,  because  it  is 
a  family  complaint  to  lose  the  keys  of  our  boxes, 
and  then  portmanteaus  always  have  straps  left — 
paid  the  bill,  a  long  one,  for  the  few  things  we  had 
had,  ordered  a  cab,  and  drove  to  the  London 
Bridge  station.    In  an  hour  the  train  stopped  at  a 
small  station,  and  at  dusk  we  stood  on  the  platform 
of  St.  Magdalen  Claye,  our  little  pile  of  luggage  be- 
side us,  feeling  something  like  enterprising  travel- 
lers suddenly  dropped  down  in  Central  Africa,  or 
some  such  equally  unknown  region.    Action,  how- 
ever, was  the  order  of  the  day,  or  darkness  would 
surprise  us.     Mimi,  who  I  had  seen  before  had 
secret  misgivings  about  this  change  of  quarters 
began  nervously  to  suggest  difficulties  and  dangers  ; 
but  Esther,  her  favourite  amongst  us,  if  one  can  be 
singled  out  as  such  where  all  are  adored,  cheered 
her  by  placing  before  her  mind's  eye  a  comfortable 
inn  quite  close,  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  in 
fact,  beyond  that  puffing  factory.    So  off  we  three 
trotted,  leaving  all  our  luggage  except  a  carpet-bag 
in  charge  of  the  station-master  at  St.  Magdalen 
Claye.  Past  the  factory  we  went,  under  the  railroad, 
and  over  a  desolate  sort  of  village  green  ;  there  we 
met  a  little  girl,  who  directed  us  to  the  "  Blue  Boy," 
a  public-house  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow,  dingy 
littlevillage  street.    No  country  village  was  this, 
the  factory  and  London  echoes  prevented  that.  The 
"  Blue  Boy  "  looked  unpropitious,  but  perhiips  there 
was  no  choice  ;  so,  putting  a  bold  face  on  it,  while 
Mimi  went  to  ask  advice  at  a  neighbouring  little 
shop,  Esther  and  I  squeezed  by  a  number  of  rough 
looking  men,  and  asked  could  we  have  beds  for  the 
night.    The  "  Blue  Boy,"  in  the  shape  of  a  not  un- 
pleasing-looking  young  woman,  answered  decidedly 
that  we  could  not.    Esther  and  I  would  fain  have 
remonstrated,  but  the  throng  of  rough  men  ap- 
palled us,  and  we  silently,  and  rather  gladly,  with- 
drew into  the  darkening  street.  Glad  to  be  out  of  the 
throng,  but  anxious  for  the  future  prospects  of  our 
night,  we  asked  a  standerby, "  Was  there  no  other  inn 
in  St.  Magdalen  Claye  ? "  "Oh,  yes,  two  or  three ;  the 
'Ring  0'  Bells '  close  to  just  up  the  street."  Just  then 
Mimi  appeared,  somewhat  desponding,  out  of  the 
doorway  of  a  shop,  which  seemed  to  sell  everything, 
from  smelling  bottles  to  scrubbing-brushes.  Esther 
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and  I  pounced  upon  her.  "  Come,  along,  Mimi,  here 
we  are,  a  beautiful  inn  a  little  higher  up,"  and, 
"  affecting  more  confidence  than  we  really  felt,  off 
we  set  again  ;  Esther,  who  was  always  beast  of 
burden,  dragging  the  bulky  carpet-bag  with  her. 
"  The  Eing  o'  Bells,  Commercial  Inn,"  delightful 
sight,  the  bells  all  dangling  above  the  door — red  on 
a  black  ground.  Yes,  we  were  pleased  to  see 
them.  We  made  our  way  in ;  luckily  no  men 
blocked  the  entrance,  a  tidy  middle-aged  woman 
came  forward.  "Can  we  have  beds?"  the  old 
question.  She  thought  we  could,  evidently  turning 
ways  and  means  over  in  her  mind.  Mimi  came 
forward,  explained  a  little  the  cause  of  our  late 
api^earance  at  St.  Magdalen  Claye,  touched  slightly 
on  the  intended  meeting  on  the  morrow,  winding 
up  with  a  retrospect  of  past  days,  till  the  good 
landlady,  a  trifle  bewildered,  suggested  showing  us 
our  rooms.  She  called  Edith,  when  a  strong, 
bouncing  girl  of  fourteen  came  forward,  brisk  and 
ready,  preceding  us  up  the  creaking  staircase,  and 
along  crooked  passages,  till  we  reached  the  sitting 
room  of  the  "  Eing  0'  Bells,"  a  j^leasant  three-win- 
dowed room,  facing  the  village  street,  and  com- 
manding a  view,  up  and  down,  of  the  butcher's 
shop,  the  forge,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  At 
first  sight  of  the  room  we  brightened,  this  would 
do  very  well ;  now  for  the  bedrooms.  Through 
the  sitting-room  opened  a  bedroom,  neat  and  tidy, 
with  one  moderate-sized  bed  in  it.  Could  the 
ladies  sleep  there  ?  Yes,  certainly  ;  but  not  all 
three,  we  must  have  another  bed.  Edith  shook 
her  head,  put  down  the  candle,  and  considered  ; 
that  was  the  only  room  in  the  house  vacant,  father 
drove  a  good  trade,  and  their  beds  were  filled  most 
nights. 

What  could  be  done  ?  Mimi,  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  herself,  proposed  sittiug  up  all  night  in  a 
straight,  stiff',  white  covered  armchair  by  the  bed- 
side. Esther  and  I  negatived  that  directly,  such  a 
thing  could  not  be  heard  of — had  they  a  sofa,  a 
mattrass  to  put  on  the  floor  ;  anything,  in  short,  at 
all  resembling  a  bed  ?  No,  poor  Edith's  head  shook 
again,  she  would  consult  mamma.  Perfectly  de- 
termined to  remain  all  night  at  the  "  King  0'  Bells," 
and. sleep  there  too,  Esther  and  I  began  jDuUing  ofi' 
our  outdoor  habilaments.  Presently,  Edith  re- 
turned with  a  proposal  :  there  was  a  gentleman  in 
the  house  occupying  a  double-bedded  room,  if  we 
liked  to  change  with  him,  and  did  not  object  to 
his  passing  through  our  sitting-room  to  bed,  we 
could  be  accommodated.  We  thankfully  closed 
with  the  proposal ;  and  here  let  it  be  remarked  that 
this  gentleman  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
source  of  speculation  and  wonder  to  us — as  to  who 
he  was  and  what  he  was  like — as  we  never  so  much 
as  saw  his  shadow,  he  going  to  bed  long  after  we 
quitted  our  sitting-room  for  the  night,  and  rising 
before  we  entered  it. 

But  to  return  to  ourselves.  The  affair  of  the  beds 
settled,  we  ordered  tea,  and  till  it  came  up  we 
amused  ourselves  by  examining  our  quarters.  A 
long  three-windowed  room,  as  I  said  before,  with  a 
high  fireplace,  a  stuffed  case  of  birds,  a  little  old 
china,  and  a  great  many  jDictures  on  the  walls  ;  two 
large  prints,  "  With  the  Tide,"  and  "  Against  the 
Tide  ;  "  a  likeness  of  our  friend  Edith,  taken  proba- 
bly by  some  travelling  artist  in  payment  for  lodg- 
ing, not  a  bad  likeness  either  ;  and  several  German 
prints  of  a  far  better  class  than  village  inns  usually 


boast  ;  a  few  of  the  customary  crockery  dogs  and 
shepherdesses,  which  seem  to  thrive  in  the  country  ; 
and,  lastly,  a  perfect  plague  of  netted  and  knitted 
antimacassars  :  table,  side  tables,  chairs,  cushions, 
bookcases,  everything  was  covered  with  them, 
giving  a  clean,  but  somewhat  chilly  effect  to  the 
room.  Edith  was  very  communicative,  and  soon 
told  us  that  they  were  chiefly  worked  by  a  little 
invalid  brother,  now  in  Margate  Infirmary.  A 
magnificent  parrot  in  crochet,  she  particularly  held 
up  for  our  admiration.  Some  of  the  other  things 
mamma  had  done  before  she  married.  On  a 
neighbouring  table  stood'  writing  materials,  and  in 
a  tolerable  hand,  evidently  Edith's,  lay  an  envelope 
directed  to  "  Master  Thomas  Knowles,  Margate 
Infirmary,"  showing  that  the  absent  brother  was 
not  forgotten  by  his  family.  Edith  told  us  about 
him,  how  he  had  been  ill  some  time  with  sudden 
lameness,  and  father  had  said  at  last  he  should 
have  London  advice,  and  taken  him  to  the  Middle- 
sex hospital,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
Margate,  where  Edith  had  been  to  see  him.  A 
large  Bible  formed  the  centre  ornament  of  the 
table,  a  few  other  books  radiating  from  it ;  these, 
together  with  an  immense  antimacassar,  looking 
like  the  grandmother  of  all  the  rest,  Edith  cleared 
away  to  make  room  for  our  tea,  which  now  made 
its  appearance  very  good  in  every  respect.  Would 
we  like  fresh  butter '?  Yes,  we  would.  A  rasher 
of  bacon  ?  Yes,  that  too.  New  bread  from  the 
baker's  ?  We  did  not  object  to  that  either,  and 
managed  to  make  a  very  good  tea.  At  the  close, 
Edith  suddenly  appeared  again,  "  Would  we  like 
clean  sheets  to  our  beds,  mamma  thought  we 
might."  Checking  any  undue  display  of  mirth  at 
so  extraordinary  a  question,  Ave  gravely  expressed  a 
desire  for  the  luxury,  Edith  briskly  replying,  "  Ah, 
we  thought  you  would,"  and  whiskin  ofi"  again  to 
look  after  the  matter. 

Tea  over,  we  betook  ourselves  to  our  railway 
books,  deeming  it  really  time  to  decide  finally  on 
our  destination  for  the  morrow  ;  but  drowsiness 
and  chilliness  overcame  us,  and  we  gladly  pushed 
them  aside  to  follow  Edith  to  our  sleeping  apart- 
ments. There  was  more,  however,  to  be  done  be- 
fore betaking  ourselves  to  rest.  Had  we  seen  their 
large  room  ?  Edith  asked.  No.  Oh,  then  it  was 
close  to — we  really  must  step  in  :  such  a  large 
room,  too,  where  lords  and  gentlemen  had  dinedj 
where  the  Foresters'  Club  met— father  was  a  For- 
ester too.  So  Edith  chattered  on,  holding  up  her 
one  solitary  dip,  that  we  might  have  a  good  view 
of  the  long  room,  with  its  table,  chairs,  and  benches, 
all  wooden,  and  dull  in  the  half  light.  This  room 
was  evidently  the  pride  of  the  house,  and,  as  far 
as  I  understood,  Edith  was  seldom  long  without 
witnessing  some  gathering  or  other — either  of  the 
Foresters'  Club,  Agricultural  Meetings,  &c.  &c. 
Two  somewhat  aged-looking  pianos  occupied  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  ;  and,  traced  in  withered 
leaves  against  one  wall,  appeared  the  words — 
"  Kosy's  Birthday."  Edith  readily  explained  that 
Kosy  was  her  little  sister,  who,  on  her  third  birth- 
day, last  Christmas,  had  been  honoured  by  the 
inscription.  "  But  you  should  see  how  grandly 
we  decorate  this  room  sometimes,"  added  Edith, 
proudly,  "  when  the  lords  dine  here." 

After  due  praise  of  the  large  room,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  a  much  smaller  one,  which  in  fact 
looked  completely  choked  by  two  square  beds. 
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eacli  hooded  over  by  white  curtains.  It  was  a 
puzzle  to  Esther  and  myself  how  the  two  small 
wash-hand  stands  could  have  been  coaxed  into  the 
room  at  all.  Other  furniture  there  was  not ;  and 
the  small  window — which  luckily  would  not  shut, 
and  so  afforded  us  svifficiency  of  air — was  so  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  side-curtains  of  Miini's  bed, 
that  a  terrible  suspicion  seized  us  at  first  that  there 
might  be  no  window  to  our  little  sleeping  apart- 
ment. After  nuich  contrivance,  we  managed  at 
last  to  settle  down  into  our  somewhat  close  quar- 
ters, Mimi  from  her  bed  taking  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  window,  Esther  and  I  close  to  the 
door,  which,  considering  the  primitive  nature  of 
the  inn,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  lock. 

It  was  always  one  of  Mimi's  fundamental  prin- 
ciples never  to  talk  in  bed.  In  our  nursery  days, 
any  little  voice  venturing  to  infringe  the  rule  was 
speedily  hushed  to  silence  ;  now  that  Esther  and 
I  were  beyond  even  the  remembrance  of  the  re- 
striction, we  chattered  unrestrainedly,  but  were 
not  surprised  that  Mimi  did  not  join  our  discourse 
— sleep  was  her  sole  duty  and  pleasure  directly  she 
stepped  into  bed.  I  cannot  say  we  slept  very  weU. 
First,  on  attempting  to  close  our  eyes  we  were 
roused  by  a  tremendous  jinglmg  of  the  pianos  in 
the  long  room,  Avhich  seemed  to  thrill  through  our 
recumbent  forms.  At  first  we  grumbled  at  being 
so  disturbed  ;  secondly,  as  the  well-known  air  of 
"  Non  piu  mesta  "  struck  our  ear,  played  with  con- 
siderable taste,  we  wondered  who  could  be  the 
performer — possibly  the  landlord,  who  Edith  had 
already  told  us  was  organist  of  West  Claye,  a  vil- 
lage five  miles  distant ;  finally,  we  sat  up  in  bed, 
thoroughly  roused  when  the  player  broke  forth 
into  brilliant  variations  of  the  air,  with  evidently 
well-accustomed  fingers.  At  the  close,  a  polka  was 
played,  followed  by  a  popular  waltz  of  the  day,  till 
it  fairly  puzzled  us  to  think  who  could  be  the  un- 
knomi  performer  ;  it  was  more  like  a  young  lady's 
taste  to  mingle  airs  in  this  way  and  at  this  hour, 
for  though  barely  ten  o'clock,  it  seemed  late  to  us, 
tucked  up  in  bed.  For  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery, however,  we  must  wait  till  morning,  and  we 
therefore  calmed  our  speculations,  to  repose  for  the 
second  time,  and  slept  a  little. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  six  little  panes  of  our 
window  peered  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  room, 
and  glad  of  approaching  morning,  I  fell  into  a 
sounder  sleep,  roused,  however,  most  unpleasantly 
from  it  by  a  tremendous  banging  sound.  I  raised 
myself  in  bed,  gazed  vacantly  round  on  the  grey 
room,  and  exclaiming,  "  Our  door  is  open,"  made 
one  bound  out  of  bed  to  shut  it,  at  the  same 
moment  becoming  conscious  that  Mimi  was  ex- 
amining the  window,  and  Esther  staring  curiously 
about. 

On  entering  our  sitting-room  next  morning, 
Edith  met  us,  her  face  full  of  importance.  "  Had 
we  heard  the  noise — the  explosion.  Powder-mills 
near  Dartford  or  Erith,  it  was  said — no  one  knew 
how  much  damage  had  been  done."  Every  one 
was  talking  of  it  all  down  the  village  street.  Our 
window  stood  open,  and  we  heard  the  difi'erent 
reports  of  the  accident — but  reports  as  yet ;  but  it 
was  certain  some  terrible  misfortune  must  have 
occurred,  for  besides  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
affair,  windows  had  been  broken  in  the  village, 
and  tidings  of  greater  damage  done  at  a  little  dis- 
tance poured  in  on  every  side.    Mimi,  who  was 


awake  when  the  shock  came,  said  she  thought  our 
window  was  shaken  in,  so  great  was  the  force  of 
the  concussion,  and,  like  every  one  else,  imagined 
it  either  to  be  an  earthquake  or  some  terrible 
explosion. 

Not  till  later  did  we  discover  the  whole  extent 
of  the  calamity  which  had  taken  place  some  few 
miles  from  us,  and  the  terrible  loss  of  life  conse- 
quent on  it ;  so,  when  the  first  short  excitement  had 
subsided,  we  readily  turned  our  attention  to  our 
breakfast,  which  was  served  as  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable as  our  tea  of  the  night  before.  Consulting 
Esther's  watch,  which  was  the  only  one  belonging 
to  us  which  attempted  to  do  its  duty  in  life,  we 
discovered  that  it  wanted  exactly  three  hours  and 
fifty-five  minutes  to  the  time  appointed  for  meet- 
ing the  children  at  the  little  station  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen Claye.  Therefore  we  bethought  ourselves 
how  to  occupy  the  morning  ;  evidently  the  first 
and  nearest  duty  was  to  settle  our  plans  ;  out, 
therefore,  came  Bradshaw  again — the  September 
number,  and  this  was  the  first  of  October,  but 
what  did  that  matter,  surely  we  were  near  enough 
to  the  mark.  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Dover,  here 
were  three — the  fare  to  each  place  alike — the 
probability  of  obtaining  lodgmgs  so  late  in  the 
year  the  same  at  either  resort.  Should  we  go  to 
Eanisgate,  Mimi  had  relations  there,  perhaps  she 
would  like  to  be  near  them  ;  but  then,  again,  they 
were  rich,  lived  in  a  large  house,  and  we — well,  we 
had  meant  to  go  to  some  place  where  we  were 
totally  unknown,  and  our  wardrobe  did  not  include 
visiting  apparel.  Margate  ? — that  did  sound  very 
Cockneyish,  we  would  wait  a  bit  before  deciding 
on  it.  Dover?— there  was  the  castle,  the  cliffs, 
the  barracks  (our  brothers  are  all  in  the  army,  and 
we  have  a  great  weakness  for  fife  and  drum),  the 
band  !  At  this  point,  Esther  jumped  oft'  her  chair, 
and  rushed  round  the  room,  dragging  after  her  two 
of  the  innumerable  antimacassars — to  Dover  we 
must  go,  and  nowhere  else — there  was  no  doubt 
about  it.  Margate  was  low,  and  Ramsgate  slow,  but 
Dover  was  exactly  the  place  ;  then,  too,  we  could 
see  Canterbury  on  the  road.  Oh,  it  was  delightful ! 
why  had  we  not  decided  on  it  before  ?  what  did 
Mimi  say  ?  Why,  Mimi  said  exactly  the  same  as 
she  had  said  from  the  time  Esther  had  been  able 
to  walk,  that  where  we  liked  to  go  she  liked  also. 
So  it  was  settled,  and  we  were  to  see  Dover,  and 
the  heights,  and  the  sea,  and  the  barracks,  and 
perhaps  hear  the  band  by  sunset  that  evening. 
Bradshaw  was  put  by,  our  arrangements  were 
made.  Just  then  a  scuffling  of  feet  outside,  a  tap, 
and  enter  Edith,  leading  in  a  newly  washed  and 
combed  little  girl.  "  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
see  Rosy,  she  wanted  to  come." 

We  are  fond  of  children,  and  Rosy  soon  found 
a  place  on  Esther's  knee,  and  field  for  displaying 
her  accomplishments,  for  she  had  rushed  off  soon 
after  her  arrival  to  fetch  her  spelling-book.  "  She 
had  been  at  school  a  year  already,"  said  Edith 
proudly,  "  and  I  teach  her  music."  "  Was' it  you  we 
heard  playing  last  night  ? "  we  asked  immediately. 
Edith  nodded  her  head  affirmatively,  "All  the 
Knowles's  are  musical,"  she  added,  with  pardonable 
pride  ;  "  father  taught  me,  and  on  Monday  next  I 
am  going  out  to  give  lessons.  Martha  Hill,  at  the 
shop  over  the  way,  she  teaches,  and  she  is  no  older 
than  me,  so  I  thought  I  would  begin  with  young 
children."  We  assured  her  honestly  (notwithstand- 
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ing  the  jingling  piano)  that  as  far  as  we  knew  she 
seemed  quite  capable  of  teaching  :  and  Edith  then 
told  us  more,  how  all  the  family  could  play,  ex- 
cepting Margaret,  who  was  eight  years  old  and 
father's  pet,  but  we  could  do  nothing  with  her, 
neither  at  music  nor  anything  else.  Margaret  was 
evidently  the  naughty  child  of  the  family,  and 
consequently  certain  to  be  a  great  pet  with  some 
one  ;  now  Thomas,  he  played  the  organ  very  well, 
and  as  for  herself — we  drew  her  out  with  questions 
— yes,  she  could  play  the  organ  as  vrell  as  the 
piano,  could  read  at  sight,  and  had  got  a  prayer- 
book  upstairs  which  was  given  her  for  playing  the 
harmonium  in  West  Claye  church,  when  she  wns 
only  five  jea.TS  old.  Edith  ran  off  to  fetch  this 
prize,  and  there  it  was  certainly,  a  good,  whole- 
some, old-fashioned  prayer-book,  gilt-edged,  and 
large  printed,  the  front  page  testifying  that  it  was 
given  to  Edith  Knowles  for  playing  the  harmonium 
in  church  at  the  age  of  five  years. 

Kosy,  at  this  stage,  interrupted  us  considerably 
by  screaming,  in  a  language  as  little  intelligible  as 
the  Kaffir  tongue  to  us,  some  directions  to  a  young 
friend  in  the  butcher's  shop  over  the  wa^f.  Rosy 
was  evidently  proud  of  being  seen  in  the  society 
of  ladies,  and  her  sister  interpreted  her  jargon  to 
us  as  explaining  to  the  butcher's  daughter  that  she 
was  engaged,  and  could  not  come  down  to  play  with 
her  as  usual.  Miss  Rosy  evidently  preferred  the 
society  of  the  great  (?).  "  Have  you  any  more 
brothers  and  sisters  ?"  we  asked  Edith,  willing  to  be 
amused  by  her  chatter. 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  little  baby  of  two  months  old, 
that's  v/hat  keeps  mother  so  busy,  and  she's  not 
verv  strong  vet ;  would  jou  like  to  see  it  ?  " 

We  said,  Yes  ;  "  and,  "  after  due  delay,  Edith 
appeared  again,  with  a  clean,  fresh  baby,  in  a  new 
red  flannel  frock  and  white  pinafore,  looking  as  nice 
and  warm  and  comfortable  as  any  two  months'  old 
baby  possibly  could.  Rosy  was  now  deposed  that 
Esther  might  nurse  the  new  comer,  for  which 
disgrace  she  comforted  herself  by  renewing  her 
conversation  at  the  top  of  a  shrill  little  voice  with 
the  young  lady  in  the  street  belovv^.  Baby  was  very 
good,  did  not  cry  much  at  nights,  was  named  Kate 
Forester,  because  she  was  born  on  the  anniversary 
day  of  the  Foresters'  club,  evidently  one  of  the 
greatest  days  in  the  year  to  the  Knowles's.  So 
Edith  rambled  on  while  she  snapped  her  fingers 
before  the  wandering  eyes  of  the  prettily  christened 
little 'daughter  of  the  house. 

"Do  you  keep  a  busy  house  here?"  we  asked. 
Edith  opened  her  eyes.  "  Father  has  a  first-rate 
business,  we  have  twelve  beds  in  the  house,  and 
they  are  always  full ;  not  ladies,  I  don't  mean,  but 
different  sorts  ;  and  then  the  great  dinners,  and  the 
meetings,  and  the  Foresters,  they  keep  us  terribly 
busy  ;  but  I  like  it,"  said  Edith,  smiling, "  and,  when 
I  grow  up,  I  hope  I  shall  have  just  such  a  business 
of  .my  own,  I  should  like  it  so  much." 

Mimi  looked  dreadfully  shocked.  To  hear  a  girl 
of  fourteen  honestly  and  openly  confess  that  her 
dearest  hope  in  life  was  to  keep  a  public-house 
upset  her  quiet  notions  of  propriety  terribly  ;  but 
Esther  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  Avith  the  girl, 
though  we  smiled  at  her  earnestness ;  the  busy 
working  life  suited  her,  and  she  owned  it ;  the  stir 
of  incomers  and  outgoers  in  the  quiet  village  pleased 
and  occupied  this  busy  little  girl.  Other  people's 
lives  around  her  seemed  dull  and  vapid  beside  her 


more  active  one ;  and  for  myself,  I  should  doubt- 
less have  felt  the  same  had  I  lived  at  the  "  Ring  o' 
Bells  "  in  St.  Magdalen  Claye.' 

But  Edith  must  not  waste  time,  she  had  so  much 
to  do  ;  baby  must  be  put  to  sleep ;  and,  to  accom- 
plish this,  she  must  be  carried  into  the  air  first. 
So  the  little  one  was  given  up  to  its  elder  sister, 
while  Rosy  preferred  remaining  with  us  a  short 
time  longer.  Busy  Edith  returned  to  fetch  her  too, 
presently,  and  then  we  were  at  liberty  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  village.  This  w^as  soon  accom- 
plished. A  large  chapel,  prominent  in  view,  with 
square  windows,  and  prim  surrounding  garden, 
looking  rather  like  a  cockney  villa,  was  the  prin- 
cipal feature.  The  church  was  far  more  retiring. 
To  fill  up  our  time  Ave  took  a  walk  in  the  country  ; 
on  our  return,  purchasing  a  copy  of  the  Bromley 
Ohserver,  Avhicli  rejoiced  in  a  time-table  of  the  trains 
between  London  and  Dover.  To  our  consternation, 
on  examining  this,  we  found  that  the  identical 
train  by  which  we  had  settled  to  leaA^e  for  Dover, 
started  one  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  this  first 
of  October  than  it  did  during  the  previous  mo»th. 
ISToAV  arose  the  question,  Avould  Cherry  and  Bertha 
meet  us  in  time  ?•  —true,  we  had  asked  them  to  be 
early  at  the  station,  but,  probably,  they  might  con- 
sider ten  minutes  a  good  margin,  and  so  just  lose 
the  train. 

Birdly  lies  about  four  niiles  from  St.  Magdalen 
Claye,  and  far  removed  from  any  centre  of  informa- 
tion  as  regards  railway  matters  ;  so  that  it  Avas 
unlikely  they  should  hear  of  this  change  in  the 
time-table.  Well,  it  was  no  use  fretting,  we  must 
just  AA^ait,  and  hopefully  an  hour  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  Esther  shouldered  the  black  bag, 
(such  was  the  simplicity  of  our  quarters,  that  no 
one  in  the  inn  seemed  to  think  it  anything  but 
perfectly  proper  and  natural  that  Vv'e  shoukb  carry 
our  OAA^n  luggage),  and  bidding  goodbye  to  our 
pleasant  entertainers,  we,  after  paying  v^hat  seemed 
a  ridiculously  moderate  bill,  retraced  our  steps  over 
the  village  green  to  the  station.  The  hour  Avore 
slowly  on  ;  we  communicated  our  anxiety  to  the 
station-master  ;  he  listened,  speculated,  and  finally 
acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  of  submission  and 
patience.  We  strained  our  eyes,  gazing  along  the 
road  which  they  must  traverse — nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  Two  or  three  trains— not  ours — AAdiistled 
into  the  station  and  bustled  out :  at  last  came  the 
inevitable  naoment — our  train  arrived,  lingered  a 
little,  fumed,  sputtered,  and  sloAvly,  regretfully, 
puffed  itself  out  again,  leaving  us  standing  on  the 
platform.  Just  then  the  station-master  approached 
us:  "Your  friends  are  come,  miss."  Yes,  it  AA-as 
them  !  A  AA^ell-packed  carriage  stood  outside  the 
station  ;  Cherry  and  Bertha  sprang  out,  their  smiles 
of  recognition  half-checked  by  the  suspicion  that  it 
Avas  their  train  they  had  seen  leaving  the  station. 
What  Avas  to  be  done  ?  We^embraced,  questioned, 
regretted,  all  in  a  breath.  "  If  our  horso  had  not 
been  so  afraid  of  the  train  we  should  have  been  in 
time,"  said  Cherry  ;  "  but  Ave  were  obliged  to  AA'ait  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  it  did  not  like  the  puffing." 
The  best  thing  noAV  to  be  done  was  to  liold  a  con- 
sultation in  the  waituig  room,  Avhither  Ave  all  pro- 
ceeded— Cherry  and  Bertha,  AA^ith  their  Miss  M., 
Esther  (now  hugging  Cherry's  black  bag,  apparently 
a  young  connexion  of  ours),  Mimi,  and  myself. 
During  our  long  hour  of  Avaiting  I  had  revolved 
ways  and  means  in  my  mind  regarding  our  mode 
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of  action,  should  tlie  children  arrive  too  late,  which 
I  was  now  prepared  to  divulge  in  grand  conclave.  . 

The  next  train  to  Dover  was  not  for  three  hours, 
bringing  us  to  our  destination  at  dusk,  when  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  lodgings.  This  was 
Saturday,  therefore  we  must  go  to  an  hotel  for 
Sunday,  should  we  proceed  by  that  train.  Now, 
five  people  at  the  "  Lord  Warden,"  or  even  at  any 
less  pretentious  hotels  cannot  live  for  nothing  ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  trembled  to  think  of  the  hole  such  a  bill 
would  make  in  the  family  purse.  Esther,  to  whom 
I  communicated  my  fears,  looked  solemn,  and 
agreed  with  me.  But  what  alternative  was  there  ? 
Stay  at  St.  Magdalen  Clave  for  Sunday — no,  there 
were  reasons  against  that. 

Gathering  all  around  me  I  propounded  my  plan. 
We  would  all  go  to  Birdly :  Cherry  and  Bertha 
return  to  school  for  Sunday — we  go  to  the  village 
inn  there — and  on  IMonday  we  would  make  a  fresh 
start,  dating  the  Aveek's  holiday  from  that  time. 

A  wee  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over 
Bertha's  face,  that  the  promised  visit  to  the  sea 
should  be  delayed  ever  so  little,  but  Cherry's 
master-mind  grasped  at  once  the  advantage  of  the 
new  plan — of  course  there  could  be  no  lessons  if 
her  sisters  were  in  Birdly,  and  therebj'^  must  neces- 
sarily ensue  a  ten  days'  holiday  instead  of  a  week. 
Leaving  the  greater  part  of  our  luggage  at  the 
station,  we  proceeded  to  arrange  the  return  journey. 
Esther  would  walk  the  four  miles  with  Cherry  and 
Bertha  as  companions ;  she  knew  the  way,  having 
often  traversed  the  lanes  when  at  school.  Mimi, 
Miss  M.  and  I,  with  the  carpet  bag,  filled  the  carriage. 
On  arriving  at  Birdly,  we  drove  to  the  village  inn, 
finding  a  very  comfortable  room  there,  just  suited 
for  two  of  us,  no  other  bed  at  all  to  be  had,  how- 
ever, for  number  three.  I  was  just  meditating  how 
the  sofa,  which  was  narrow  and  slippery,  could  be 
induced  to  accommodate  Esther  or  myself,  when  a 
pressing  invitation  came  for  Esther  to  join  her  old 
companions,  and  stay  with  the  Miss  M.'s  during 
our  enforced  residence  at  Birdly.  The  request 
came  at  too  opportune  a  time  to  need  a  moment's 
consideration.  Esther  would,  I  knew,  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  sleeping  as  .an  old  pupil  aniidst 
her  school  companions  ;  so  1  joyfully  told  the  land- 
lady of  the  "  Four-in-Hand  "  that  the  slippery  sofa 
need  not  be  converted  into  a  bed.  With  great 
dignity  the  "  Four-in-Hand  "  then  begged  to  know 
if  we  could  furnish  references  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood — did  we  know  any  one,  as  she  was 
always  very  particular,  &c.  Eather  surprised, 
Mimi  began  to  explain  our  highly  unexceptionable 
character  in  the  North  of  England — a  country 
family — their  father  a  clergyman,  &c.  &c.  A  simple 
mention,  however,  of  the  fact  of  Cherry's  and 
Bertha's  existence  at  Miss  M.'s  settled  the  old  lady, 
who  begged  pardon,  but  she  always  was  so  par- 
ticular who  she  took  in.  We  were  a  good  deal 
amused  at  this  incident  later  in  the  day,  Avhen 
Mimi  and  I,  having  betaken  ourselves  to  rest  early, 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  noise  from  below, 
where  evidently  were  assembled  a  convivial  throng, 
who,  I  should  judge,  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to 
give  references — at  any  rate,  as  to  the  sobriety  of 
character  necessary  to  respectability.  But  enough 
of  this.  We  were  very  comfortable  at  the  "  Four-in- 
Hand  ;"  the  landlady  was  civil,  the  beds  perfectly 
irreproachable,  and,  for  society,  we  were  all  day  at 
the  Miss  M.'s,  where  Cherry  and  Bertha  gloried 


in  the  dignity  of  having  gTown-up  sisters  to  show 
ofl;*.  We  ali  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  Sunday, 
Esther  and  I  going  to  cburch  with  the  other 
"  young  ladies,"  and  passing,  doubtless,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  congregation  as  the  head  girls.  Birdly 
church  had  lost  many  panes  of  glass  in  the  explo- 
sion, and  Claye-ford  church,  which  we  attended  in 
the  evening,  was  minus  Abraham  and  Isaac  in  the 
east  window,  also  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  we  joined  forces 
and  set  ofi"  once  again  for  St.  Magdalen  Claye. 
Cherry  and  Bertha  in  the  highest  spirits.  This 
time  we  were  in  good  time, — and  we  settled  our- 
selves very  comfortably  in  a  second-class  carriage, 
consoling  ourselves  for  the  humiliation  by  pointing 
out  to  Cherr}^  and  Bertha  the  possibility  of  devoting 
ourselves  to  the  consumption  of  sundry  yellow- 
cheeked  apples  which  swelled  the  proportions  of 
their  black  bag,  "  \Vhich,"  said  Esther,  senten- 
tiously,  "  we  sh-oukl  certainly  not  have  allowed  you 
to  eat  in  a  first-class  carriage."  So  we  jogged  on, 
very  merry  and  happy,  without  incident,  save  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  tunnels,  and  the  rapid  whisk- 
ing past  Eochester  and  Canterbury.  We  looked 
out  at  Chatham  to  see  if  we  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  cousin  quartered  there  ;  but,  recollecting  we 
were  second  class,  drew  back  into  our  shell,  not  to 
disgrace  the  young  ensign  in  the  120th.  At  last 
came  the  Priory  Station  of  Dover,  and  then  Dover 
Town  and  Harbour.  Out  we  all  jumped,  glad  to 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  Leaving 
our  luggage  behind  us,  we  walked  into  the  town, 
and,  placing  the  children  with  Mimi  on  guard,  in 
^afe  confinement  at  a  baker's,  with  permission  to 
eat  unlimited  buns,  Esther  and  I  set  ofi"  in  search 
of  lodgings.  Of  course  we  made  our  way  first  to 
the  sea,  but  all  the  houses  on  the  Esplanade  were 
far  beyond  our  means.  It  was  not  till  we  humbled 
ourselves  to  visit  the  side  streets  that  we  found 
what  we  wanted — quiet,  unpretending  rooms,  over 
a  stationer's  shop.  Thither,  to  Bertha's  great  de- 
light, we  betook  ourselves ;  that  busy  young  lady, 
devoting  her  spare  halfpence  to  the  purchase  of 
neat  little  views  of  Dover,  each  being  bought  sepa- 
rately, and  necessitating  a  fresh  descent  into  the 
shop.  Bertha  had  a  great  leaning  towards  com- 
merce, and  -being  missed  a  whole  morning,  and 
interrogated  by  Mimi  as  to  how  she  had  spent  her 
time,  owned  to  having  been  in  the  shop  "  seeing  if 
she  could  not  help  to  serve  a  little." 

After  that  we  invested  in  wools  and  canvas,  and 
set  Bertha  to  work  on  a  kettle-holder,  which  occu- 
pied her  when  we  were  not  out  of  doors.  Cherry 
could  always  employ  herself. 

It  was  a  very  blustering  week  at  Dover,  though 
fine.  Sea-side  pleasures  were  almost  unattainable. 
The  wind  was  too  ^dolent  for  the  Heights,  and  un- 
comfortably demonstrative  on  the  Esplanade  ;  but 
we  managed  to  divert  ourselves  very  well,  going 
out  twice  every  day,  visiting  the  Castle,  crawling 
timorously  up  the  long  stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
Square  Tower— all  except  Esther,  who  feared 
nothing — and  clinging  to  one  another  as  we  peeped 
over  at  the  expanse  of  country  beneath. 

Then,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  we  went  to  the 
Barrack  Church,  where  we  found  a  young  ofiicer 
instructing  soldiers  and  their  children  in  singing ; 
the  hymns  for  the  afternoon  service  were  being 
practised,  very  nicely  too  —  of  course  "  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern ''  was  the  collection  used.  As 
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>ve  entered,  tlie  words  greeted  us,  modulated  into 
great  softness  in  the  shorter  lines, — 

"  Guard  us  waking,  guard  us  sleeping, 
And  when  we  dio 
May  ^ve  in  Thy  holy  keeping  - 
All  peaceful  lie. ' 

We  were  shown  to  our  places  by  a  soldier.  It 
was  a  neat  little  church,  with  a  stained  window  ; 
once,  they  told  us,  a  coal  store,  the  walls  still 
remaining  the  same,  but  the  roof  renewed,  and  the 
interior  nicely  fitted  up.  The  congregation  was 
small,  but  in  the  morning,  we  were  told,  the  troops 
entirely  filled  it. 

Sunday  was  our  last  day  at  Dover.  Cherry  and 
Bertha,  of  course,  greatly  regretted  the  close  of  their 
holiday  week ;  but  the  expectation  of  meeting  their 
young  companions,  and  detailing  to  them  the  small 
adventures  of  the  time,  reconciled  them  to  the 
return  to  Birdly.  The  first  wet  day  witnessed  our 
departure  ;  but  it  cleared  up  shortly  after  leaving 
Dover,  and  the  sun  again  shone  as  we  once  more 
reached  St.  Magdalen  Claye,  and  gave  up  Cherry 
aiid  Bertha  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  station- 
master,  who  had  promised  to  see  them  safely  into 
the  fly  waiting  for  them. 

It  was  rainy  weather  again  with  poor  Bertha, 
who  always  strongly  objects  to  partings ;  even 
Cherry  tried  to  squeeze  out  a  tear  or  two,  but  we 
knew  very  well  it  was  but  a  temporary  clouding 
over,  to  be  entirely  dispersed  during  the  four-mile 
drive  to  Birdly.  Had  they  not  so  much  to  talk 
about,  and  then  it  wanted  only  ten  weeks  to 
Christmas. 

So  ended  our  visit  to  Dover,  We  parted  with 
Mimi  in  London,  also  with  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
again  at  Christmas.  Esther  and  I  then  pursued 
our  journey  homewards,  ready  to  be  questioned  as 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  absent  sisters, 
and  anxious  to  question  as  to  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  during  our  absence.. 

Before  parting  with  Cherry  and  Bertha,  they 
exacted  from  me  a  promise  that  I  would  write  an 
account  of  our  visit  to  Dover.  I  hope  this  will 
please  them — at  any  rate,  if  neither  very  brilliant 
nor  exciting,  every  word  of  it  is  true. 

Henrietta  A.  F. 

 ^  


QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Ansvjers  to  queries  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
TO  THE  Editor,  care  of  the  Pid)Usher,  before  the 
nth  of  the  current  month.  They  must  be  accom- 
IJanied  ivith  the  real  name  and  address,  of  the 
ivriter,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith. 

1.  The  organ  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
musical  instruments  invented,  as  Jubal  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  iv.  21  as  "the  father  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  organ,"  B.C.  3875  ;  and  in  Job  xxi..l2, 
and  XXX.  31,  the  organ  is  again  mentioned. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  instrument  in  point 
of  construction  as  those  at  present  in  use  in  our 
churches  ;  and  Calmet,  a  French  Benedictine,  Abbot 
of  Senones,  who  lived  about  A.D.  1700,  suggests  that 
it  was  formed  of  a  number  of  reeds,  joined  together, 
which  was  played  upon  with  the  mouth,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the    Pan-pipe  "  of  the  present  day. 


In  the  Eastern  Empire,  organs,  or  an  instrument 
bearing  that  name,  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
First  General  or  (Ecumenical  Qouncil  at  Nicea,'  A.D. 
325,  as  appears  by  the  Emperor  Julian's  epigram  upon 
the  instrument,  entitled  Els  "Opyavov. 

According  to  Bellarmine,  organs  were  used  by  Pope 
Vitalian,  a.d.  660. 

In  the  Western  Empire,  the  first  we  hear  of  was 
sent  to  King  Pepin  from  the  Greek  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus  IV.  a.d.  757. 

Organs  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use  in  Eng- 
land, Ital)^,  and  Germany,  during  the  10th  century. 
At  the  time  of  the  Keformation  the  strictest  Pro- 
testants considered  organs  to  be  instruments  of  Popery, 
and  on  that  account  so  many  of  them  were  destroyed 
by  the  Puritans  in  the  Civil  War,  that,  at  the  Resto- 
ration, very  few  were  found  remaining  perfect ;  and 
foreigners  were  specially  invited  over  to  England  to 
erect  others  and  to  play  on  them.  A.  F.  P. 

"  Helen  "  wishes  to  know  (1)  Why  in  the  Roman 
kalendar,  the  17th  December  is  now  marked  "  0 
Sapientia,"  not  the  16th  December,  as  formerly  ;  and 
(2)  Why  the  Greater  Antiphons,  of  which  "  0  Sapi- 
entia "  is  the  first,  form  no  part  of  our  Liturgy. 

(1)  The  number  of  the  Greater  Antiphons  diff"ers  in 
the  various  service-books,  some  giving  as  many  as 
twelve,  others  only  seven. 

In  the  Roman  Breviary  there  are  seven,  viz.  those 
given  by  "Helen." 

The  old  English  Breviaries  began  the  Antiphons 
on  the  16th  December,  adding  on  Christmas  Eve, 
"0  Virgo  Virginum,"  and  on  St.  Thomas's  Day 
"0  Thoma  Didyme." 

The  Breviary  of  Moulius  begins  the  Antiphons  on 
the  15th  December,  inserting  on  the  21st,  "0  Spe- 
culum," and  on  the  23d,  "  0  Rex  Israel." 

The  Liege  begins  them  on  the  18th  December, 
having  on  Chrismas  Eve  "  0  Summe  Artifex." 

(2)  That  these  AntixDhons  are  intended  to  be  used 
in  the  English  Church  is  clear  from  the  retention  of 
' '  0  Sapientia  "  in  the  the  kalendar.  In  many  churches 
their  use  is  retained,  either  as  Anthems  after  the 
third  collect  at  Evensong,  or  (more  properly)  as 
Antiphons  to  the  Magnificat. 

The  Festival  of  the  Exg-ltation  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
commonly  called  Holy  Cross  Day  (14th  September), 
and  that  of  S.  Lucy  (13th  December),  are  not  abro- 
gated -Festivals.  They  are  retained  in  the  English 
kalendar,  not  indeed  as  Holy  Days,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  term,  which  means  Holy  Days  of  Obli- 
gation, •  but  as  lesser  Feast  Days'  or  Holy  Days  of 
Devotion. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  intended  to  abolish 
these  "black  letter"  Festivals,  from  the  fact  that 
two,  those  of  S.  Alban  and  Ven.  Bede,  were  added 
since  the  Reformation. 

2.  The  Hymn  sung  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 
after  the  Institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  pro- 
bably the  latter  part  of  the  Great  Hallel,  viz.  Psalms 
cxv.  — cxviii.  The  former  part,  Psalms  cxiii.— cxiv. 
was  sung  during  the  meal. 

Of  these  six  Psalms,  anciently  sung  at  the  Paschal 
snpper,  three  are  still  appointed  by  the  Church  for 
use  at  Evensong  on  Easter  Day,  viz.  Psalms  cxiii. 
cxiv.  cxviii.  A.  C.  A.  H. 

 1  


NOTICE  TO  COBRESPONDENT, 

W.  J.  H.  We  do  not  insert  your  query,  as  it  ivas 
unaccomjpanied  by  name  and  address;  but  itri- 
vately,  we  think  the  last. 
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